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LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POETS 


COWLEY. 


The  Life  of  CowLET,  notwithstanding  the  pen- 
ury of  Elngfiah  Inognphy,  has  been  written  by 
Dr.  Sprat,  an  author  whose  pregnancy  of  imagin- 
ation and  alliance  of  Unguage  hare  deserv^Iy 
set  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  uterature ;  but  his 
seal  of  friendship,  or  ambition  of  eloquence,  bos 
produced  a  funeral  oration  rather  than  a  history : 
Le  has  given  the  character,  not  the  life,  of  Cow- 
ley ;  for  he  writes  with  so  little  detail,  that  scarcely 
any  thing  is  distinctly  known,  but  all  is  shown 
c^nfuseaand  enlarged  through  the  mist  of  pane- 
gyric 

\  AsaAHAM  CowLBT  wss  bom  ui  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  e^hteen.  His  father  was 

'  a  grocer,  whose  condition  Dr.  Sprat  conceals  un- 
der the  general  appellation  of  a  citizen ;  and,  what 
would  probably  not  have  been  less  carefully  sup- 
presseo,  the  omission  of  his  name  in  the  register 
of  St  Dunstan's  parish  gives  reason  to  suspect 
that  his  father  was  a  sectary.  Whoever  he  was, 
he  died  before  the  birth  of  hi^  son,  and  conse- 
quently left  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother ;  whom 
Wood  represent!  as  strugfl^ling  earnestly  to  pro- 
cure him  a  literary  education,  and  who,  as  she 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  had  her  solicitude  re- 
warded by  seeing  her  son  eminent,  and,  I  hope,  by 
seeing  himfoKunale,and  partaking  his  prosperity. 
We  know,  at  least,  from  Sprats  account,  that 
he  always  acknowledged  her  care,  and  justly  paid 
the  dues  of  filial  gratitude. 

In  the  window  of  his  mother's  apartment  lay 
Spenser's  Fairy  Clueen ;  in  which  he  very  early 
took  d/»light  to  read,  till,  by  feeling  the  charms  of 
▼erse,  he  becamSf  as  he  relates,  irrecoverably  a 
poet  Such  are  the  accidents  which,  sometimes 
remembered,  and  perhaps  sometimes  forgotten, 
produce  that  particular  designation  of  mind,  and 
propensit}^  for  some  certain  science  or  employ- 
menty  which  is  conunonly  called  genius.  The 
true  ffenius  is  a  mind  of  large  general  powers, 
acdc&ntally  determined  to  some  particular  direc- 
tion. Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  great  painter  of 
the  present  age,  had  the  first  fondness  tor  his  art 
ezdted  by  the  perusal  of  Richardson^s  treatise. 

By  his  mother*s  solicitation  he  was  admitted 
into  Westminster  School,  where  he  was  soon  di»> 
tingnished.  He  was  wont,  says  Sprat,  to  relate, 
**  That  he  had  this  defect  in  ma  memory  at  that 


\ 

time,  that  his  teach^  neiferTxmId  bring  it  to  re- 
tain the  ordiriaiy  rul^  of  grammar." 

This  is  an  instanc^pf  the  natural  desire  of  man 
to  propagate  a  wonder.  It  is  surely  very  difficult 
to  tell  any  thing  asiit  was  heard,  when  Sprat 
could  not  refrain  from  amplifying  a  commodious 
incident,  though  thi  book  to  which  he  prefix- 
ed his  imrrative  opitained  his  confutation.  A 
memory  admitting  some  things,  and  rejecting 
others,  an  inteU£ctual  digestion  that  concocted 
the  pulp  of  l»ning,  but  refused  the  husks,  bad 
the  appeara|d5e  of  an  instinctive  elegance,  of  a 
provision  made  by  Nature  for  literary 
But  in  the  author's  own  honest  rela- 
tion, the  marvel  vanishes :  he  was,  he  says,  such 
**an  enemy  to  all  constraint,  that  his  master 
never  coukl  pi^vail  on  him  to  learn  the  rules 
without  book."  He  does  not  tell  that  he  could 
not  learn  the  rules ;  but  that,  being  able  to  per- 
form his  exercises  without  them,  and  beinff  an 
**  enemy  to  constraint,"  he  spared  himself  the 
labour. 

Among  the  English  poets,  Cowley,  Milton,  and 
Pope,  might  be  said  ''  to  hap  in  numbers ,"  and 
have  given  such  early  proofs,  not  only  of  powers 
of  language,  but  of  comprehension  oi  things,  as 
to  more  tardy  minds  seem  scarcely  credible.  But 
of  the  learned  puerilities  of  Cowley  there  is  no 
doubt,  since  a  volume  of  his  poems  was  not  only 
written,  but  printed  in  his  thirteenth  year  ;*  con- 
taining, with  other  poetical  compositions,  "  The 
tragical  History  of  Pyramus  ana  Thisbe,"  writ- 
ten when  he  was  ten  years  old ;  and  "  Constantia 
and  Philetus,"  written  two  years  after. 

While  he  was  yet  at  school  he  produced  a  co- 
medy called  "  Love's  Riddle,"  though  it  was  not 
pubhshed  till  he  had  been  some  tune  at  Cam- 
bridge. This  comedy  is  of  the  pastoral  kind^ 
which  requires  no  acquaintance  with  the  living 
worid,  and  therefore  the  time  at  which  it  was 
composed  adds  little  to  the  wonders  of  Cowley's 
minority. 


«  This  volume  was  not  published  befbre  IStS,  when 
Cowley  wee  flfleen  yeera  old.  Dr.  Johnson,  as  well  as 
former  biographers,  eeeme  to  have  been  misled  by  ths 
portrah  of  Cowley  being  by  mlalaks  marked  with  the 
age  of  thiiteen  years^— R. 


COWLEY. 


In  16S6,  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,*  where 
he  continued  bis  studies  with  great  intenseness : 
for  he  is  said  to  have  written,  while  he  was  ^ret  a 
youne  student,  the  greater  part  of  his  "  Davideis ;  »* 
a  worn,  of  which  the  materiab  could  not  have 
been  collected  without  the  study  of  many  years, 
but  by  a  mind  of  the  greatest  vigour  and  activity. 

Two  years  after  his  settlement  at  Cambridge 
he  published  "Love's  Riddle,"  with  a  poetical 
dedication  to  Sir  KenelmDigby;  of  whose  ac- 
quaintance ifll  nis  contemporaries  seem  to  have 
been  ambitious;  vid  "iNaufragium  Joculare,** 
a  comedy  written  in  Latin,  but  without  due  atr 
lention  to  the  andent  models ;  for  it  was  not 
loose  verse,  but  mere  prose.  It  was  printed,  with 
a  dedication  in  verse  to  Dr.  Comber,  master  of 
the  college ;  but,  having  neither  the  facility  of  a 
popular  nor  the  accuracy  of  a  learned  work,  it 
seems  to  be  now  universally  neglected. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  avil  war,  as  the  Prince 
passed  through  Cambridge  in  his  way  to  York, 
ne  was  entertained  with  a  representation  of  the 
"Guardian,"  a  comedy  which  Cowley  says  was 
neither  written  nor  acted,  but  rough-drawn  by 
him,  and  repeated  by  the  scholars.  That  this 
comedy  was  printed  during  his  absence  from  his 
country,  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  injuri- 
ous to  his  reputation;  though  during  the  sup- 
pression of  the  theatres,  it  was  sometimes  pri- 
vately acted  with  suffident  approbation. 

In  1643,  bdng  now  master  of  arts,  he  was,  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  pariiament^  ejected  from 
Cambrid^  and  sheltered  himself  at  St  John's 
College^  m  OiLford  ^  where,  as  is  said  by  Wood, 
he  published  a  satire,  called  "  The  Puntan  and 
Papist,"  which  was  only  inserted  in  the  last  col- 
lection of*  his  Works;!  and  so  distinguished 
himself  by  the  warmth  of  his  loyalty  and  the  elc- 
cance  of  his  conversation,  that  he  gained  the 
kmdness  and  confidence  of  those  who  attended 
the  king,  and  amongst  others  of  Lord  Falkland, 
whoso  notice  cast  a  lustre  on  all  to  whom  it  was 
extended. 

About  the  time  when  Oxford  was  surrendered 
to  the  paiiiaraent,  ho  followed  the  miecn  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  secretary  to  the  Lord  Jermyn, 
afterwards  Earl  of  St.  Alban's,  and  was  employ- 
ed in  such  correspondence  as  the  royal  cause 
required,  and  particularly  in  cyphering  and  do- 
cyphering  the  letters  that  passed  between  the 
king  and  queen :  an  employment  of  the  highest 
confidence  and  nonour.  So  wide  M'as  his  pro- 
vince of  intelligence,  that,  for  several  years,  it 
filled  dXL  his  days  ana  two  or  three  nights  in  the 
week. 

In  the  year  1647,  his  "Mistress"  was  publish- 
ed;  for  he  imagined,  as  he  declared  in  nis  pre- 
face to  a  subsequent  edition,  that  "  poets  are 
scarcely  thought  freemen  of  their  company  with- 
out paying  some  duties,  or  obliging  themselves 
to  be  true  to  Love." 

This  .obligation  to  amorous  ditties  owes,  I  be- 
lieve, its  original  to  the  fame  of  Petrarch,  who,  in 
an  age  rude  and   uncultivated,  by  his  tuneful 


*  He  wu  a  candidate  thi«  year  at  Westminster  School 
Ibr  electton  to  Trinity  College,  but  proved  unauccessful. 

t  la  Ihe  first  edition  of  this  Life,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote, 
'*  which  was  never  Inserted  in  any  collection  of  his 
worlts ;"  but  he  altered  the  expression  when  the  Lives 
were  collected  into  volumes.  The  satire  was  added  to 
Cowley*!  Works  pj  the  particular  directioD  of  I>r.  John- 


Cowley*! 


homage  to  his  Laura,  refined  the  manners  of  the 
letter^  world,  and  filled  Europe  with  love  and 
poetry.  But  the  basis  of  all  excellence  is  truth ; 
he  that  professes  love  ought  to  feel  its  power. 
Petrarch  was  a  real  lover,  and  Laura  doubtless 
deserved  his  tenderness.  Of  Cowley,  we  are 
told  by  Barnes,!  who  had  means  enough  of  in- 
formation, that,  whatever  he  may  talk  ol  his  own 
inflammability,  and  the  variety  of  characters  by 
which  his  heart  was  divided,  he  in  reality  was 
in  love  but  once,  and  then  never  \iad  resolution 
to  tell  his  passion. 

This  consideration  cannot  but  abate,  in  some 
measure,  the  reader's  esteem  for  the  work  and 
the  author.  To  love  excellence,  is  natural ;  it  is 
natural  likewise  for  the  lover  to  solicit  reciprocal 
regard  by  an  elaborate  display  of  his  own  qualifica- 
tions. The  desire  of  pleasing  has  in  difierent  men 
produced  actions  of  heroism,  and  efiiisions  of  wit ; 
but  it  seems  as  reasonable  to  appear  the  champion 
as  the  poet  of  an  "  airy  nothing,"  and  to  quarrel 
as  to  write  forjwhat  Cowley  might  have  learned 
from  his  master  Pindar  to  call  "  the  dream  of  a 
shadow." 

It  is  surely  not  difficult  in  the  solitude  of  a  col- 
lege, or  in  the  bustle  of  the  world,  to  find  useful 
studies  and  serious  employment  No  man  needs 
to  be  so  burdened  with  life  as  to  squander  it  in 
voluntary  dreams  of  fictitious  occurrences.  The 
man  that  sits  down  to  suppose  himself  chareed 
with  treason  or  peculation,  and  heats  his  mind  to 
an  elaborate  purgation  of  his  character  fiom 
crimes  which  he  was  never  within  the  possibility 
of  committing,  difiere  only  by  the  infreqoency  c£ 
his  folly  from  him  who  praises  beauty  which  he 
never  saw ;  complains  of  jealousy  which  he  never 
felt;  supposes  himself  sometimes  infited,  and 
sometimes  forsaken ;  fatigues  his  fancy,  and  ran- 
sacks his  memory,  for  images  which  may  exhibit 
the  gayety  of  hope,  or  the  gloominess  of  despair; 
and  dresses  his  imaginary  Chloris  or  Phyllis, 
sometimes  in  flowers  fading  as  her  beauty,  and 
sometimes  in  gems  lasting  as  her  virtues. 

At  Paris,  as  s^retary  to  Lord  Jermyn,  he  was 
engaged  in  transacting  things  of  real  importance 
with  real  men  and  retJ  women,  and  at  tnat  time 
did  not  much  employ  his  thoughts  upon  phan- 
toms of  gallantry,  borne  of  his  lettera  to  Mr. 
Bennett,  afterwards  Earl  of  Arhngton,  from 
April  to  December,  in  1650,  are  preserved  in 
"Miscellanea  Aulica,"  a  c^lection  of  papera 
publifi^hed  by  Brown.  These  letters,  being  writ- 
ten like  those  of  other  men  whose  minds  are  more 
on  things  than  words,  contribute  no  otherwise  to 
his  reputation  than  as  they  show  him  to  have 
been  above  the  aflectation  of  unseasonable  ele- 
gance, and  to  have  known  that  the  business  of  a 
statesman  can  be  httle  forwarded  by  flowers  of 
riietoric 

One  passage,  however,  seems  not  unworthy  of 
some  notice.  Speaking  of  the  Scotch  treaty  then 
in  affltation : 

"The  Scotch  treaty,"  says  he,  "ia  the  only 
thing  now  in  which  we  are  vitally  concerned :  I 
am  one  of  the  last  hopera,  and  yet  cannot  now 
abstain  from  believing,  that  an  agreement  will  be 
made ;  all  people  upon  the  place  incline  to  that 
of  union.  The  Scotch  will  moderate  something 
of  the  rigour  of  their  demands ;  the  mutual  ne- 


X  Barnaill  Anacrtontam.— Dr.  J. 
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cesmty  of  an  accord  is  yirable,  the  King  is  per- 
suaded of  it  And  to  tell  you  the  truth  (which  I 
take  to  be  an  ai^ument  above  all  the  rest^  Virgil 
has  told  the  same  thing  to  that  purpose.** 

This  expression  from  a  secretary  of  the  present 
time  would  be  considered  as  merely  ludicrous,  or 
at  most  as  an  ostentatious  display  of  scholarship ; 
but  the  manners  of  that  time  were  so  tinged  with 
superstition,  that  I  cannot  but  suspect  Cowley 
of  having  consulted  on  this  great  occasion  the 
Virgilian  Lots,*  and  to  have  given  some  credit 
to  me  answer  of  his  oracle. 

Some  years  afterwards,  "business,**  says 
Sprat,  "passed  of  course  into  other  hands ;  and 
Cowley,  being  no  longer  useful  at  Paris,  was  in 
1656,  sent  back  into  England,  that  under  pre- 
tence of  privacy  and  retirement,  he  might  take 
occasion  of  giving  notice  of  the  posture  of  things 
in  this  nation." 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  he  was 
seized  by  some  messengers  of  the  usurping 
powers  who  were  sent  out  in  quest  of  another 
man ;  and,  being  examined,  was  put  into  confine- 
ment, from  which  he  was  not  dismissed  without 


•  CoQBulUng  the  Virgilian  Lots,  Sortes  Vir^lianse,  is 
a  method  of  divination  bjr  the  opening  of  Virgil,  and  ap. 
ptyinf  to  the  circumstancea  of  the  peruser  the  first  pas- 
sai^  in  either  of  the  two  pa^ea  that  he  accidentall  v  nxes 
bis  ef  e  on.  It  is  said  that  King  Charles  I.  and  Lord  FaJk- 
land  beinjs  in  the  Bodleiap  Library,  made  this  experinient 
ef  their  future  fortunes,  and  met  with  passages  eoualJy 
ttninotu  to  each.    That  of  the  king  was  the  iottowing : 

At  beHo  audads  popuH  vezatus  et  armifl, 
Finibus  extorris,  complexu  avulsus  luli, 
Auxilium  imploret,  rideatque  (ndi^na  suornm 
Funera :  nee,  cum  ae  sub  lef^  pacia  iniquos 
Tradiilerit,  regno  aut  optaxa  luce  fruatur : 
Sad  cadet  ante  diem,  mediaque  inhumatos  arena. 

^netdir.  615. 

TflC  let  a  race  imtamed,  and  haughty  foes, 
Hia  peaceful  entrance  with  dire  arms  oppose, 
OppressM  with  numbers  in  th*  unequal  neld, 
Hii  men  discouraged,  and  himself  expelled  ; 
Let  him  for  succour  «ue  from  place  to  place. 
Torn  from  his  subjects  and  his  son^s  embrace. 
First  let  hiin  see  his  friends  in  baUle  slain. 
And  their  untimely  fate  lament  in  rain : 
Ami  when,  at  length,  the  cruel  war  shall  cease, 
On  hard  conditions  raiy  he  buy  his  peace ; 
If  or  let  him  then  enjoy  supreme  command, 
But  &1I  untimely  by  aume  hostile  hand, 
And  lie  unbury*d  on  the  barren  sand. 

Jhyden, 

Lori  Falkland's: 

Non  hoc,  O  Palla,  dederas  promisaa  parenti, 
CautiuB  ut  8«T0  velles  te  credere  Marti. 
Haud  ignarus  eram,  quantum  nora  gloria  In  armis, 
Et  jn-sMulce  decus  primo  certamine  posset. 
Primitia  juvenia  misera,  bellique  propinqui 
Dura  rudfraenta,  et  nulla  exaudita  Deorum 
Vou,  precesque  mom ' 

*Xneid  xl  153. 

O  Pallaa,  thou  hast  fall'd  thy  plighted  word. 
To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  sword ; 
X  warn*d  thee,  but  in  rain,  for  well  I  knew 
What  perilfl  youthful  ardour  would  pursue  ; 
Thai  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far, 
Toung  aa  tliou  weit  to  dangers,  raw  to  war. 
O  cursM  essay  of  arms,  disastrous  doom, 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields  and  fip^hts  to  come  I 
Hard  elements  or  unauspicious  war, 
Vain  TOWS  to  Hearen,  and  unavailing  care ! 

Dryden, 

Hoffman,  In  his  Lexicon,  glrea  a  very  satisfactory  ac- 
eooni  of  this  practice  of  seeking  fates  In  books ;  and 
•ays,  that  h  was  used  bjr  the  Pagans,  the  Jewish  Rabbins, 
and  eren  the  early  Christiana :  the  latter  taking  the  New 
Ttatameot  for  Uieir  turacle.— It. 


the  security  of  a  thousand  pounds  given  by  Dr. 
Scarborotigh. 

This  year  he  published  his  poems  with  a  pre- 
face, in  which  he  seems  to  have  inserted  some- 
thing suppressed  in  subsequent  editions,  which 
was  interpreted  to  denote  some  relaxation  of  hia 
loyalty.  In  this  preface  he  declares,  that  "  his 
desire  had  been  for  some  days  past,  and  did  still 
very  vehemently  continue,  to  retire  himself  to 
some  of  the  American  plantations,  and  to  forsake 
this  worid  for  ever." 

From  the  obloquy  which  the  appearance  of 
submission  to  the  usurpers  brought  upon  him,  his 
biographer  has  been  very  diligent  to  clear  him  ; 
andindeed  it  docs  not  seem  to  have  lessened  his 
renutation.  His  wish  for  retirement  we  can  easily 
believe  to  be  undisscmbled ;  a  man  harassed  in 
one  kingdom,  and  persecuted  in  another,  who, 
after  a  course  of  business  that  employed  all  his 
days  and  half  his  nights,  in  cyphering  and  de- 
cypherinjB^,  comes  to  his  own  country,  and  steps 
into  a  prison,  will  be  willing  enough  to  retire  to 
some  place  of  auiet  and  of  safety.  Yet  let  neither 
our  reverence  for  a  genius,  nor  our  pity  for  a  suf^ 
ferer,  dispose  us  to  forget  tnat^  if  his  activity  was 
virtue,  his  retreat  was  cowardice. 

He  then  took  upon  himself  the  character  of  a 
phj'sician,  still,  according  to  Sprat,  with  intention 
"to  dissemble  the  main  design  of  his  coming 
over;"  and,  as  Mr. Wood  relates,  "complying 
with  the  men  then  in  power,  (which  was  much 
taken  notice  of  by  the  royal  party,  ^  he  obfained  an 
order  to  be  created  doctor  of  physic ;  which  beinff 
done  to  his  mind,  (whereby  he  gained  the  ill-wiO 
of  some  of  his  friends,)  he  went  into  France  again, 
having  made  a  copy  of  verses  on  Oliver's  death.  W 

This  is  no  favourable  representation,  vet  even 
in  this  not  much  wrong  can  be  discovered.  How 
far  he  complied  with  Uie  men  in  power,  is  to  be 
inquired  before  he  can  be  blamed.  It  is  not  said 
that  he  told  them  any  secrets,  or  assisted  them 
bjr  iutelligence  or  anv  other  act  If  he  only  pro- 
mised to  be  quiet,  that  they  in  whose  hands  he 
was,  might  tree  him  from  confinement,  he  did 
what  no  law  of  society  prohibits. 

The  man  whose  miscarriage  in  a  just  cause  has 
put  him  in  the  power  of  his  enemy,  may^  without 
any  violation otliis  intcgritjr,  regam his  hberty,  or 
preserve  his  life,  by  a  promise  of  neutrality:  for, 
the  stipulation  gives  the  enemy  nothing  which  he 
had  not  before  ;  the  neutrality  of  a  captive  may 
be  always  secured  by  his  imprisonment  or  death. 
He  that  is  at  the  disposal  of  another  may  not  pro- 
mise to  aid  him  in  any  injurious  act,  because  no 
power  can  compel  active  obedience.  He  may 
engage  to  do  nothing,  but  not  to  do  ill. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Cowley  promised 
little.  It  does  not  appear  that  his  compliance 
gained  him  confidence  enough  to  be  trusted  with- 
out security,  for  the  bond  of  his  bail  was  never 
cancelled  :  nor  that  it  made  him  think  himself  se- 
cure ;  for  at  that  dissolution  of  government  which 
followed  the  death  of  Oliver,  he  returned  into 
France,  where  he  resumed  tus  former  station,  and 
staid  till  the  restoration. 

"  He  continued,"  says  his  biographer,  "  imder 
these  bonds  till  the  general  deliverance ;"  it  is 
therefore  to  be  supposed,  that  he  did  not  go  to 
France,  and  act  again  for  the  king,  without  the 
consent  of  his  bondsman  ;  that  he  did  not  show 
his  loyalty  at  the  hazard  of  his  friend,  but  by  hie 
friena's  permission. 
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or  the  verses  on  Oliver's  deatb,  in  which 
Wood's  narrative  seems  to  imply  something  en- 
comiastic, there  has  been  no  appeuance.  ^  There 
is  a  discourse  concerning  his  ^vemment,  indeed, 
with  verses  intermixed,  bat  sach  aa  certainly 
gained  its  author  no  friends  among  the  abettors 
of  usurpation. 

A  doctor  of  physic,  however,  he  was  made  at 
Oxford,  in  December,  1657;  and  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  an 
account  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Birch,  he  appears 
busy  among  the  experimental  philosophers  with 
the  title  of  Dr.  Cowley. 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  ever 
attempted  practice;  but  his  preparatoty  studies 
have  contnouted  something  to  tne  honour  of  bis 
country.  Connderin^  botany  as  necessaiyto  a 
physician,  he  retired  mto  Kent  to  gather  plants ; 
and  as  the  predominance  of  a  favourite  study 
afiects  all  suoordinate  operations  of  the  intellect, 
botany  in  the  mind  of  Cowley  turned  into  poe- 
try. He  composed  in  Latin  several  books  on 
plants,  of  which  the  first  and  second  displav  the 
qualities  of  herbs,  in  elegiac  verse ;  the  thira  and 
rourth,  the  beauties  of  flowers  in  various  mea- 
sures ;  and  the  fifUi  and  sixth,  the  uses  d"  trees,  in 
heroic  numbers. 

At  the  same  time  were  produced,  from  the 
same  university,  the  two  great  poets,  Cowley  and 
Milton,  of  dissimilar  ^nius,  of  opposite  prin- 
ciples ;  but  concurring  iri  the  cultivation  of  Latin 
poetrv,  in  which  the  English,  till  their  works 
and  May's  poem  am>eared,^  seemed  unable  to 
contest  the  palm  witn  any  other  of  the  lettered 
nations. 

If  the  Latin  performances  of  Cowley  and 
Milton  be  compared,  (for  May  I  hold  to  be  su- 
perior to  both,)  the  advantage  seems  to  lie  on 
the  side  of  Cowley.  Milton  is  generally  content 
to  express  the  thoughts  of  the  ancients  in  their 
language ;  Cowley,  without  much  loss  of  purity 
or  elegance,  accommodates  the  diction  of  Rome 
to  his  own  conceptions. 

At  the  R^totation,  after  all  the  diligence  of 
his  long  service,  and  with  consciousness  not  only 
of  the  merit  of  fidelity,  but  of  the  dignity  of 
ereat  abilities,  he  naturidly  expected  ample  pre- 
rorments ;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  forgotten 
by  his  own  fault,  wrote  a  Song  of  Triumph. 
But  this  was  a  time  of  such  general  hope,  that 
ereat  numbers  were  inevitably  disappointed :  and 
Cowley  found  his  reward  very  tediously  deliiyed. 
He  had  been  promised  by  both  Charles  the  First 
and  Second,  tne  mastership  of  the  Savoy ;  '*  but 
he  loet  it,"  says  Wood,  **by  certain  persons, 
enemies  to  the  muses.'' 

The  neglect  of  the  court  waa  not  his  only 
mortification ;  having,  by  such  alteration  as  he 
thought  proper,  fitted  his  old  comedy  of  "  The 
Guardian,"  for  the  stage,  he  produced  itf  under 
the  title  of  "The  Cutter  of  Coleman-streef^t 


'  0  By  Maj^s  poem  we  are  here  to  undereUiTMl  a  contlno- 
ation  of  Lucan*t  Pharsalia  to  the  death  of  Juhua  Cesar, 
by  Thomas  May,  an  eminent  poet  and  historian,  who 
flourish^  In  the  relsn*  of  James  and  Charles  I.  and  of 
whom  a  life  is  given  In  the  Blographia  Brkannica.— H. 

f  IMS. 

\  Here  is  an  error  in  the  designation  of  this  Comedy, 
which  our  author  copied  from  tne  title-])ape  of  the  later 
•jUtlons  of  Cowiej's  Works :  the  ilile  of  the  play  itself 
is  without  the  article,  "  Cutter  of  Coleman  street,'*  al- 
thou/?h  a  merry  eharldng  fellow  about  the  town, 
Cutter,  is  a  principal  character  In  It.— H. 


It  was  treated  on  the  stage  with  great  severity, 
and  was  aflerward  censured  as  a  satire  on  the 
King's  parhr. 

N&.  Dryaen,  who  went  with  Mr.  Sprat  to  tho 
first  exhibition,  related  to  Mr.  Dennis,  **  That, 
when  they  told  Cowley  bow  little  favour  had 
been  shown  him,  he  received  the  news  of  his  HI 
success,  not  with  so  much  firmness  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  so  great  a  man." 

What  firmness  they  expected,  or  what  weak* 
ness  Cowley  discovered,  cannot  be  known.  He 
Uiat  misses  his  end  will  never  be  as  much 
pleased  as  he  that  attains  it,  even  when  he  can 
impute  no  part  of  his  failure  to  himself;  and, 
when  the  end  is  to  please  the  multitude,  no  man, 
perhaps,  has  a  right,  in  things  admittingeof  gra- 
dation and  comparison,  to  tmow  the  whole  blame 
upon  his  judges,  and  totally  to  exclude  difiiidence 
and  shame  by  a  naughty  consciousnesa  of  his  own 
excellence. 

For  the  rejection  of  this  play  it  is  difiicult  now 
to  find  the  reason ;  it  certaioly  has,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  the  power  of  fixing  attention  and 
exciting  merriment  From  the  charge  of  disai^ 
fection  he  exculpates  himself  in  his  preface,  by 
observing  how  unlikely  it  is  that,  having  fol- 
lowed the  royal  famiw  through  all  their  dis- 
tresses, "he  should  cnoose  the  time  of  their 
restoration  to  begin  a  quarrel  with  them."  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  Theatrical  Register 
ot  bownes,  the  prompter,  to  have  been  popularly 
considered  as  a  satire  on  the  royalists. 

That  he  mi^ht  shorten  this  tedious  suspense, 
he  published  ms  pretensions  and  his  discontent, 
in  an  ode'called  '*  The  Complaint :"  in  which  he 
styles  himself  the  meiancMy  Cowley.  This  met 
with  the  usual  fortune  of  complaints,  and  seema 
to  have  excited  more  contempt  than  pity. 

These  unlucky  incidents  are  brought,  mali- 
ciously enough^  together,  in  some  stanzas,  writ- 
ten about  that  time,  on  the  choice  of  a  laureat  ^  a 
mode  of  satire,  by  which,  since  it  was  fiist  m 
troduced  by  Suckling,  perhaps  every  generation 
of  poets  has  been  teased. 

**  Savoy-missing  Cowley  came  into  the  court. 

Malting  apologies  for  his  bad  play  ; 
Every  one  gave  him  so  good  a  report, 

That  Apollo  gave  heed  to  ell  he  could  say : 
Nor  would  he  have  had,  «tli  thought,  a  ret>uke. 

Unless  he  bad  done  some  notable  folly  : 
Writ  verses  uoiustly  in  praise  of  Sam  Tuke, 

Or  printed  hU  pitiful  Melancholy." 

His  vehement  desire  of  retirement  now  came 
again  u{>on  him.  '*  Not  finding,"  says  the  morose 
Wood,  "that  prefeiment  conferred  upon  him 
which  he  expected;  while  others  for  theu-  money 
carried  away  most  places,  he  retired  discontented 
into  Suny." 

"  He  was  now,"  says  the  courtly  Sprat, "  weary 
of  the  vexations  and  formalities  of  an  active 
condition.  He  had  been  perplexed  with  a  lonff 
compliance  to  foreign  manners.  He  was  satiated 
with  the  arts  of  a  court ;  which  sort  of  life,  thotigh 
his  virtue  made  it  innocent  to  him,  yet  nothing 
could  make  it  quiet  Those  were  the  reasons 
that  made  him  to  follow  the  violent  inclination 
of  his  own  mind,  which,  in  the  greatest  throng  of 
his  former  business,  had  still  caUed  upon  him,  and 
represented  to  him  the  true  delights  of  solitaiy 
studies,  of  temperate  pleasures|.  and  a  moderate 
revenue,  below  the  maUce  ani  Uitteries  of  for- 
tune." 
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So  diff^ntly  ar«  Hhmgs  seen !  and  sodiflferent- 
It  are  they  shown!  bat  actions  are  Tiaible, 
tooogh  motives  are  secret  Cowley  certainly  re- 
tired; first  to  Barn-elms,  and  afterwards  to 
Chertsey,  in  Surry.  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  lost  part  of  his  dread  of  the  hum  of  nun,* 
He  thougnt  himself  now  safe  enough  from  in- 
trusion, without  the  defence  of  mountains  and 
oceans;  and,  instead  of  seeking  shdter  in 
America,  wisely  went  only  so  far  from  the  bustle 
of  life  as  that  he  might  easily  find  his  way  back, 
when  sohtude  should  grow  tedious.  His  re- 
treat was  at  first  but  slenderly  accommodated: 
yet  he  soon  obtained,  by  the  interest  of  the  Earl 
of  St  Alban*s  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Bach,  v^lease  of  the  Clueen*s  lands  as  arorded 
him  an  ample  income. 

B]^  the  lovers  of  virtue  and  of  wit,  it  will  be 
solicitously  asked,  if  he  now  wa?  happy.  Let 
them  peruse  one  of  his  letters  accidentally  pre- 
Berved  by  Peck,  which  I  recommend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  all  that  may  hereafter  pant  for  soli- 
tude. 

«To  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat. 

"Chertsey,  May  21,  1665. 

^The  farst  night  that  I  came  hither,  I  caught 
80  great  a  cold  with  a  deflujdon  of  rheum,  as 
made  me  keep  mv  chamber  ten  days.  And, 
two  after,  had  such  a  bruise  on  my  nbs  with  a 
fall,  that  I  am  yet  unable  to  move  or  turn  my- 

^  self  in  my  bed.  This  b  my  personal  fortune 
here  to  begin  with.  And,  besiaes,  I  can  get  no 
money  from  my  tenants,  and  have  my  meadows 
eaten  up  every  night  by  cattle  put  in  by  my 
neighbours.    What  this  sij^fies,  or  may  come 

-  to  in  time,  God  knows ;  if  it  be  ominous,  it  can 
ead  in  nothing  else  than  hanging.  Another 
nusfortune  has  been,  and  stranger  than  all  the 
rest,  that  you  have  broke  your  word  with  me, 
and  failed  to  come,  even  tnough  you  told  Mr. 
Bois  that  you  would.  This  is  what  they  call 
mtmitri  nmU,  I  do  hope  to  recover  my  late 
hurt  so  far  within  five  or  six  days,  (though  it  be 
uncertain  yet  whether  I  shall  ever  recover  it,) 
as  to  walk  about  again.  Ahd  then,  me  thinks, 
you  and  I  and  the  Dean  might  be  very  merry 
upon  St.  Ann*s  HilL  You  mi^t  very  conve- 
niently come  hither  the  way  of  Hampton  Town, 
lying  there  one  night  I  write  this  in  pain,  ana 
can  say  no  more :   Verhwn  SapitnH,^ 

He  did  not  lon^  enjoy  the  pleasure,  or  suffer 
the  uneasiness  of^sohtude ;  for  he  died  at  the 
Porch^housef  in  Chertsey,  1667,  in  the  49th 
year  of  his  age. 

He  was  Imried  withgreat  pomp  near  Chau- 
eer,  and  Spencer,  and  KingCharles  pronounced, 
*'That  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  behind  him  a 
better  man  in  En^and."  He  is  represented  by 
Dr.  Sprat  as  the  most  amiable  of  mankind ;  and 
this  posthumous  praise  may  safelv  be  credited, 
as  it  nas  never  been  contradicted  by  envy  or  by 
fac^n. 

Such  are  the  remarks  and  memorials  which  I 
have  been  aUe  to  add  to  the  narrative  of  Dr. 
Sprat;  who,  writing  when  the  feuds  of  the  civil 
war  were  yet  recent,  and  the  minds  of  either 


•  L' Allegro  oTMilum.— Dr.  J. 

f  Now  in  the  poeaeesioo  or  Mr.  Clark,  Alderman  of 
I^oodoo.  I>r.  J.— Mr.  Clark  wae  In  1798  elected  to  the 
haportanc  office  of  CbamiberlaJn  of  London ;  and  has 
•verjr  jisr  sioce  been  unanimously  re>eloaed.— If . 


party  were  easfly  irritated,  was  obliged  to  paai 
over  many  transactions  in  general  ezpressionsy 
and  to  leave  curiosity  often  unsatisfied.  What 
he  did  not  tell,  cannot  however  now  be  known; 
I  must  therefore  recommend  the  perusal  of  his 
work,  to  which  my  narration  can  be  considered 
onlv  as  a  slender  supplement. 
.  Cowley,  like  other  poets  who  have  written 
with  narrow  views,  and  instead  of  tracing  in- 
tellectual pleasures  in  the  minds  of  men,  paid 
their  court  to  temporary  prejudices,  has  been  at 
one  time  too  much  praised,  and  too  much  ne- 
glected at  another. 

Wit,  like  all  other  things  subject  by  their  na- 
ture to  the  choice  of  man,  has  its  changes  and 
fashions,  and  at  different  times  takes  mfiferent 
forms.  About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  appeared  a  race  of  writers  that  may  be 
termedf  the  metaphysical  poets:  of « whom,  in  a 
criticism  on  the. works  of  Cowley,  it  is  not  im- 
proper to  give  some  account 

The  metaphysical  poets  were  men  of  learning 
and  to  show  their  learning  was  their  whole  en- 
deavour :  but,  unluckily  resolving  to  show  it  in 
riiyme,  instead  of  writing  poetry  they  only 
wrote  verses,  and  very  oilen  such  verses  as  stood 
the  trial  of  the  finger  better  than  of  the  ear ; 
for  the  modulation  was  so  imperfect  that  they 
were  only  found  to  be  verses  by  counting  m% 
syllables. 

If  the  iather  of  criticism  has  rightly  denomi> 
nated  poetir  ^t^  fuftifniciif  an  imUoHve  artf  these 
writers  will,  without  great  wrong,  lose  theii 
ri|^t  to  the  name  of  poetB;  for  they  cannot  be 
siud  to  have  imitated  any  thing :  they  neither 
copied  nature  nor  life;  neither  pamt(»d  the 
forms  of  matter,  nor  represented  the  operations 
of  intellect 

Those  however  who  deny  them  to  be  poets, 
allow  them  to  be  wits.  Dr^rden  confesses  of 
himself  and  his  contemporaries,  that  they  fall 
below  Donne  in  wit ;  but  maintains,  that  they 
surpass  him  in  poetry. 

If  wit  be  well  described  by  Pope,  as  being 
**  that  which  has  been  oden  thought,  but  was 
never  before  so  well  expressed,"  tney  certainly 
never  attained,  nor  ever  sought  it;  for  they  en- 
deavoured to  be  singular  in  their  thoughts,  and 
were  careless  of  their  diction.  But  Pope's  ac- 
count of  wit  is  undoubtedly  erroneous :  he  de- 
presses it  below  its  natural  dignity,  and  reduces 
It  from  strength  of  thought  to  happiness  of  lan- 
guage. 

IT  by  a  more  noble  and  more  adeouate  con- 
ception, that  be  considered  as  wit  which  is  at 
once  natural  and  new,  that  which,  though  not 
obvious,  is,  upon  its  first  production,  a&now 
ledged  to  be  just;  if  it  be  that  which  he  that 
never  found  it  wonders  how  he  missed;  to  wit 
of  this  kind  the  metaphysical  poets  have  seldom 
risen.  Their  thoughts  are  ofwii  new,  but  seldom 
natural ;  they  are  not  obvious,  but  neither  are 
they  just;  and  the  reader  far  fix>m  wondering 
that  be  missed  them,  wonders  more  frequently 
by  what  perversenees  of  industry  they  were  ever 
found. 

But  wit,  abstracted  from  its  efibcts  upon  the 
hearer,  may  be  more  rijp^rously  and  philosophi- 
cally considered  as  a  kind  of  <H$ecrdia  eoneon;  a 
combination  of  dissimilar  images,  or  discovery 
of  occult  resemblances  in  things  apparently  un- 
like.   Of  wit,  thus  defined,  they  have  more  than 
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enough.  The  most  heterogeneous  idees  are  yi^ed 
by  violence  together;  nature  and  art  are  ran- 
sacked for  illustrations,  comparisons,  and  allu- 
sions; their  learning  instructB,  and  their  sob- 
tletjr  sorprises ;  but  the  reader  commonly  thinks 
his  improvement  dearly  bought,  and  though  he 
sometimes  admires,  is  seldom  pleased. 

From  this  account  of  their  compositions  it 
will  be  readily  inferred,  that  they  were  not 
successful  in  representing  or  moving  the  afibc- 
tions.  As  they  were  whoDy  employwi  on  some- 
thing unexpected  and  surprising,  they  had  no 
regtud  to  that  uniformity  of  sentiment  which 
enables  us  to  conceive  uul  to  excite  the  pains 
and  the  pleasures  of  other  minds ;  they  never 
inquired  what,  on  any  occasion,  they  should 
have  said  or  done ;  but  wrote  rather  as  beholders 
than  partakers  of  human  nature;  as  beings 
looking  upon  good  and  evil,  impassive  and  at 
leisure ;  as  Epicurean  deities,  making  remarks 
on  the  actions  of  men,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  without  interest  and  without  emotion. 
Their  courtship  was  void  of  fondness,  and  their 
lamentation  or  sorrow.  Their  wish  was  only 
to  say  what  they  hoped  had  never  been  said 
before. 

.  Nor  was  the  sublime  more  within  their  reach 
than  the  pathetic,  for  they  never  attempted  that 
comprehension  and  expanse  of  thought  which  at 
once  fills  the  whole  mind,  and  of  which  the  first 
effect  is  sudden  astonishment,  and  the  second 
rational  admiration.  Sublimity  is  produced  by 
aggregation,  and  littleness  by  Aspersion.  Great 
thoughts  are  always  general,  and  consist  in  posi- 
tions not  limited  by  exceptions,  and  in  descrip- 
tions not  descending  to  minuteness.  It  is  with 
great  propriety  that  subtlety,  which  in  its  ori- 
^nal  import  means  exihty  of  particles,  is  taken 
m  its  metaphorical  meaning  for  nicety  of  dis- 
tinction. Those  writers  who  lay  on  the  watch 
for  novelty,  could  have  Uttle  hope  of  greatness ; 
for  great  things  cannot  have  escaped  former  ob- 
servation. Their  attempts  were  always  ana- 
lytic ;  they  broke  every  image  into  fragments ; 
and  could  no  more  represent,  by  their  slender 
conceits  and  laboured  particulantica,  the  pros- 
pects of  nature,  or  the  scenes  of  life,  than  he 
who  dissects  a  son-beam  with  a  prism,  can  ex- 
hibit the  wide  effulgence  of  a  summer  noon. 
What  they  wanted,  however,  of  the  sublime, 
they  endeavoured  to  supply  by  hyperbole ;  their 
amplification  had  no  limits  ;  they  left  not  only 
reason  but  fancy  behind  them ;  and  produced 
combinations,  of  confused  magnificence,  that 
not  only  could  not  be  credited,  but  could  not  be 
imasined. 

Yet  great  labonr,  directed  by  great  abilities, 
is  never  wholly  lost ;  if  they  frequently  threw 
away  their  wit  upon  false  conceits,  they  like- 
wise sometimes  struck  out  unexpected  truth ;  if 
their  conceits  were  far-fetched,  they  were  often 
worth  the  carriage.  To  write  on  their  plan  it 
was  at  least  necessary  to  read  and  think.  No 
man  could  be  bom  a  metaphysical  poet,  nor  as- 
sume the  dignity  of  a  writer,  by  descriptions 
copied  fromdescriptions,  by  imitations  borrow- 
ed from  imitations,  by  traditional  imagery,  and 
hereditary  similes,  by  readiness  of  rhyme,  and 
volubility  of  syllables. 

In  perusing  the  works  of  this  race  of  authors, 
the  mind  is  exercised  either  by  recollection  or 
inquiry ;  either  something  already  leomed  is  to 


be  retrieved,  or  something  new  is  to  be  exam- 
ined. If  their  greatness  seldom  elevates,  their 
acuteneas  often  surprises ;  if  the  imagination  is 
not  always  gratifiea^  at  least  the  powers  of  re- 
flection and  comparison  are  em|^yed ;  and,  in 
the  mass  of  materials  which  ingenious  absurdity 
has  thrown  together,  genuine  wit  and  useful 
knowledge  may  be  sometimes  found  buried  peiw 
haps  in  grossness  of  expression,  but  useful  to 
those  who  know  their  value;  and  such  as. 
when  they  are  expanded  to  perspicuity,  ana 
polished  to  elegance,  may  give  lustre  to  works 
which  have  mor€  propriety,  though  less  copious- 
ness of  sentiment. 

This  kind  of  writing,  which  was,  I  believer 
borrowed  from  Marino  and  his  followers,  had 
been  recommended  by  the  example  of  Donne,  a 
man  of  very  extensive  and  various  knowledge ; 
and  by  Jonson,  wlu)se  manner  resembled  that 
of  Donne  more  in  the  ruggcdness  of  his  lines, 
than  in  the  cast  of  bis  sentiments. 

When  their  reputation  was  high,  they  had 
undoubtedly  more  imitators  than  time  has  left 
behind.  Their  immediate  successors,  of  whom 
any  resemblance  can  be  said  to  remain,  were 
Suckling,  Waller,  Denbam,  Cowley,  Cleive- 
land,  and  Milton.  Denham  and  Waller  sought 
another  way  to  fame,  by  improving  the  harmony 
of  our  numbers.  Milton  tried  the  metaphystc 
style  only  in  his  lines  upon  Hobson  the  Carrier. 
Cowley  adopted  it,  and  excelled  his  predeces- 
sors, having  as  much  sentiment  and  more  mu- 
sic. Suckling  neither  improved  versification,  nor 
abounded  in  conceits.  The  fashionable  stjrle 
remained  chiefly  with  Cowley;  Suckling  could 
not  reach  it,  and  Milton  disdained  it 

Critical  Remarks  are  not  easily  understood 
without  examples ;  and  I  have  therefore  collects 
ed  instances  of  the  modes  of  writing  by  whidi 
this  species  of  poets,  (for  poets  they  were  called 
by  themselves  and  their  admirers,)  was  emi- 
nently distinguished. 

As  the  autoors  of  this  race  were  perhaps  more 
desirous  of  being  admired  than  unocrstood,  they 
sometimes  drew  their  conceits  from  recesses  ol 
learning  not  very  much  frequented  by  common 
readers  of  poetry.  Thus  Cowley  on  Know 
ledge: 

The  sacred  tree  'midM  the  Mr  orchard  grew, 

The  phfcnix  Truth  did  on  it  rest. 

And  built  his  perfiimM  nest. 
That  right  Porpbyrian  tree  which  did  true  logic  sbeir^ 

Each  leaf  did  learned  notions  gire. 

And  th'  aisles  were  demonstrative : 
So  clear  their  colour  and  diTine, 
The  Terjr  shade  they  ca«t  did  other  lights  ontshios. 

ON  AMACRBOIf  CONTllfUIVO   A  LOVER  »  BIS  OLD 
AGE. 

Lore  was  with  thy  life  encwin*d. 

Close  as  heat  with  fire  is  joinM ; 

A  powerful  brand  prescribed  the  data 

Orthine,  like  Melea«ei*s  (ata. 

Th*  antiperistasis  or  age 

More  enilaiDed  thy  amorotia  rage. 

In  the  following  verses  we  have  an  aUnaton  to 
a  Rabbinical  opinion  concerning  manna  i 

Variety  I  ask  not :  give  me  ona 
To  Ure  perpetual  upon. 
The  person  Love  does  tovaUft, 
Like  manna,  haa  the  casta  of  all  In  k. 

Thus  Donne  shows  his  medidoal  knowledge 
in  some  encomiastic  veraee : 
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/  thbff  flMVB  nacurtfly  growf 
A  babamom  to  keep  it  freah  uid  new, 

Iftwere  not  iivjored  by  extrinsic  blows; 
Tour  jouth  and  beauty  are  this  baJm  in  you. 

Bot  you  of  leaminff  and  religion, 
And  virtue  and  auch  ingredients,  havff  ooade 

A  mithridate,  whose  operation 
Keeps  off,  or  cures  what  can  be  done  or  said. 

Thoagh  the  following  Kncs  of  Donne,  on  the 
last  night  of  the  year,  hiave  something  in  Uiem 
too  scholastie,  they  are  not  inelegant: 

This  twilight  of  two  Tears,  not  past  nor  next. 
Some  emblem  is  of  me,  or  I  of  this, 

Who,  meteor-tike,  of  stuff  and  form  perplext. 
Whose  what  and  where  in  disputation  is, 
Iff  should  call  me  any  thing,  should  miss. 

I  sum  the  years  and  me,  and  mul  me  not 
Debtor  to  th*  old,  nor  creditor  to  th'  new. 

That  cannot  say,  my  thanks  I  have  forgot. 
Nor  trust  I  tlus  wnh  hopes ;  and  yet  scarce  tnie 
This  bnvery  is,  since  these  times  show'd  me  you. 

Donne. 

Yet  more  ahstnise  and  profound  is  Donne's 
reflection  upon  Man  as  a  Microcosm :  - 

If  aaen  be  wwlds,  there  is  in  every  one 
Something  to  answer  in  some  proponion. 
All  the  world'd  riches :  and  in  good  men,  this 
Virtue,  our  form's  form,  and  our  soul's  soul,  is. 

Of  thoiU[hts  00  far-fetched,  as  to  be  not  only 
onezpected,  bot  mmatural,  all  their  books  are 
fnH. 

TO  ▲  LADT  WHO  WKOTE  POESIES  FOR  EINGS. 

They,  who  abore  do  Tarioos  cfardes  And, 
Say,  like  a  ring.  th>  equator  heaven  does  bind : 
when  heaven  shall  be  adom*d  by  thee, 
fWhidi  then  more  beav*n  than  His  will  be,) 
'Us  thou  must  write  the  poesy  there, 

For  it  wanteth  one  as  yet. 
Then  the  sim  |>ass  through't  twice  a  year. 

The  SUB,  which  is  esteem'd  the  god  of  wit 

Cowley, 

The  tlifficnltiea  which  hare  been  raised  about 
identity  in  philosophy,  are  by  Cowley  with  Btill 
more  p^lezity  apphed  to  LioTe : 

Ffve  years  ago,  (says  story,)  I  lored  you. 
For  which  yon  call  me  most  inconstant  now ; 
Fardon  me,  Madam,  you  mistake  the  man ; 
For  I  am  not  the  same  that  I  was  then  ; 
No  flesh  is  now  the  same  'twas  then  in  roe. 
And  that  mr  mind  is  changed  yourself  may  see. 
The  same  thoughts  to  retain  still,  and  intents. 
Were  more  inconstant  for ;  lor  accidents 
Must  of  all  things  most  strangely  inconstant  prove. 
If  from  one  subject  they  t'  another  move ; 
My  members  then  the  father  members  were. 
From  whence  these  take  their  birth  which  now  are 

here. 
If  then  this  body  love  what  th'  other  did, 
*Twere  incest,  which  by  nature  is  forbid. 

The  loTe  of  difierent  women  is,  in  ffeomphi- 
eal  poetry,  compared  to  travels  throu^  different 
XNmtriea: 

Hast  ChoQ  not  fbond  each  woman's  breast, 

(The  land  where  thou  hast  travelled,) 
Either  by  savages  possest. 

Or  wwl,  and  uninhabited  ? 
What  joy  could'st  take,  or  what  repose. 
In  countries  so  uncivilized  as  those  r 
Lust,  the  scorching  dog-star,  here 

Rages  with  immoderate  heat ; 
Whilst  Pride,  the  rugged  northern  bear, 

In  otiiers  naakes  Ae  cold  too  great. 
And  where  iheee  are  temperate  known. 
The  BoO's  an  barren  sand,  or  rocky  stone. 

Ctnolqf 

A  lorer,  bomt  op  byhiiaflbctton,  iseompared 
loEgypt} 
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The  fete  or  £mc  I  mittain, 
And  never  feel  the  dew  of  rain. 
From  clouds  which  in  the  head  appear : 
But  all  my  too  much  moisture  owe 
To  overllowtogs  of  the  heart  below. 

Cot»ley, 
The  Loter  supposes  his  Lady  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  laWs  of  augtiry  and  ritea  of  sacnfice : 

And  yet  this  death  of  mine,  I  fear, 
Will  ominous  to  her  appear : 
When  sound  in  every 4Uher  part. 
Her  sacrifice  Is  found  without  an  heart 
For  the  last  tempest  of  my  death 
Shall  sigh  out  that  too  with  my  breath. 

That  the  chaos  was  harmonized,  has  beeft  re* 
cited  of  old ;  but  whence  the  different  sounds 
arose  remained  for  a  modem  to  discover: 

Th'  ungovem'd  parts  no  correspondence  knew  j 
An  artless  war  from  thwarting  motions  grew ; 
Till  they  to  numb(;r  and  flxt  rules  were  turought. 
Water  and  air  he  for  the  Tenor  chose. 
Earth  made  the  Bass }  the  Treble,  flame  arose. 

Cowley. 

The  tears  of  lovers  are  always  of  great  poeti-« 
cal  account ;  but  Donne  has  extended  them  into 
worlds.  If  the  lines  are  not  easily  undentood, 
they  may  be  read  again. 

V 

On  a  round  ball 
A  workman,  that  hath  copies  by,  can  lay 
An  Europe,  Afric,  and  an  Asia, 
And  quickly  make  that  which  was  nothing  all 
80  doth  each  tear, 
Which  thee  doth  wear, 
A  globe,  yea  world,  by  that  impression  grow. 
Till  thy  tears  mixt  with  mine  do  overflow 
This  world,  by  waters  sent  from  thee  my  hearts 
dissolved  so. 

On  reading  the  following  lines,  the  reader 
may  peihaps  cry  out— "Confusion  worse  con- 
founded :" 

Here  lies  a  she  sun,  and  a  he  moon  here. 
She  gives  the  best  light  to  his  sphere. 
Or  each  is  both,  and  all,  and  so 

They  onto  one  another  nothing  owe^ 

DbiMtf. 

Who  but  Donne  would  have  thou^t  that  a 
good  man  is  a  telescope  7 

Though  Ood  be  our  true  glass  throogh  which  we  tee 
All,  since  the  being  of  all  things  is  he : 
Yet  are  the  trunlu,  which  do  to  as  derive 
Things  hn  proportion  fit,  by  perspective 
Deeds  of  good  men ;  for  by  ihefa-  living  here, 
Virtues,  indeed  remote,  seem  to  be  near. 

Who  would  imagine  it  possible  that  hi  a  very 
few  lines  so  many  remote  ideas  coiild  be  brought 
together? 

Since  lis  my  doom,  Lore's  underd!riere» 

Why  this  reprieve  ? 
Why  doth  my  she  advowson  fly 

Incumbency  ? 
To  sell  thyself  dost  thou  intend 

By  candle's  end, 
And  hold  the  contrast  thus  in  doubt, 

Life's  taper  out  ? 
Think  but  how  soon  the  market  (hila, 
ITour  sex  lives  faster  than  the  malee. 
And  if  to  measure  age's  span, 
The  sober  Julian  were  th'  account  of  man. 
Whilst  you  Uve  by  the  fleet  Gregorian. 

CleiveUmd. 

Of  enonnous  and  disgusting  hyperboles,  theM 
may  be  examples. 

By  erery  wind  (hat  comes  this  way, 

Send  me  at  least  a  sigh  ot  two. 
Such  and  so  many  I'll  repay 

As  shall  themseires  make  wingi  to  gel  to  yon. 

Cowiey. 
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COWLEY. 


In  Caan  PU  wiKt  these  ejes, 
By  love  to  yainlr  fed ; 
80  lurt  of  old  the  Dt^ugp  ponished. 


Cowlejf. 


An  tTm*d  in  braes,  the  richeet  dress  of  war, 
(A  dismal  glorious  sight !)  he  shone  afar. 
The  sun  huoself  started  with  sadden  fright. 
To  see  lus  beams  reiuro  so  dismal  bright. 

Cowlef, 

A  miversal  consternation : 

His  bloody  eyes  he  hurls  round,  his  sharp  paws 
Tear  up  the  ground :  then  runs  he  wild  about. 
Lashing  his  angry  uil,  and  roaring  out 
Beasts  creep  into  their  dens  and  tremble  there ; 
Trees,  though  no  wind  is  stirring,  shake  with  fear; 
Silence  and  horror  fill  the  place  around  : 
Echo  Itself  dares  scarce  repeat  the  sound. 

Their  fictbna  were  often  violent  and  unnaturaL 

OF  BIS  MISTRESS   BATHING. 

The  fish  around  her  crowded,  as  ther  do 

To  the  false  light  that  treacherous  fishers  show, 

AnA  til  with  as  much  ease  might  taken  be, 

As  she  at  first  took  me : 

For  ne*er  did  light  so  clear 

Among  the  waves  appear. 
Though  every  night  the  sun  himself  sec  there. 

Ceir^. 

THB  POETICAL  BFrBCTS   OF  ▲  LOTER'S  NAME 
UFON    GLASS. 

My  name  engraved  herein 
Doth  contribute  my  firmness  to  this  glass ; 

Which,  ever  since  that  charm,  hath  been 
As  haid  as  that  which  graved  it  was. 

Domse. 

Their  conceits  were  sentiments  sli^t  and 
trifling. 

ON  AN  INCONSTANT  WOMAN. 

He  entoys  the  calmj  sunshhie  now. 
And  nob 


>  breath  stirrins  hears, 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  thy  brow, 

No  smallest  cloud  appears. 
He  sees  thee  gentle^  U 
Andtrusu 


lUest  cloud  appears. 

tiee  gentle,  fair,  and  gay, 

I  the  faithless  April  of  thy  May. 


Coteley. 

VFON  A  FAPEK  WRITTEN  WITH   THE  JUICE  OF 
'     LEMON,  AND  READ  BT  THE  FIRE. 

Nothing  yet  in  thee  is  seen. 

But  when  a  genial  heat  warms  thee  within, 

A  new-bom  wood  of  Tarious  lines  there  grows ; 

Here  buds  an  L,  and  there  a  B, 

Here  sprouts  a  v,  and  there  a  T, 
And  all  the  flourishing  letters  stand  in  rows. 

Csts^. 

As  they  sought  only  for  novelty,  they  did  not 
much  inquire  whether  their  allusions  were  to 
things  high  or  low,  elegant  or  gross :  whether 
they  compared  the  little  to  the  great,  or  the  great 
to  tiie  little. 

FHTSIC  AND  CHIRURGERT  FOR  A  LOYER. 

Gently,  ah  gently,  madam,  touch 
The  wound,  which  you  yourself  have  made ; 

That  pain  must  needs  be  verv  much. 
Which  makee  me  of  your  hand  afraid. 

Cordials  of  pity  give  me  now. 

For  I  too  weak  of  purgings  grow.  ^     , 

THE  WORLD  AND  A  CLOCK. 

Mahol  th*  hiferlor  world's  fantastic  face 
Through  all  the  turns  of  matters  maze  dU  tnee ; 
Great  Nature's  well  set  clock  In  plecee  took ; 
On  all  the  springs  and  smallest  wheels  did  look 
Of  life  and  motkm,  and  with  equal  art 
Made  up  the  whole  again  of  every  part. 


A  ooal-pit  has  not  often  foood  its  poet;  but. 
that  it  may  not  want  its  due  honour,  CleiTelaiid 
has  paralleled  it  with  the  stm  : 

The  moderate  value  of  our  guiltless  ore 

Makes  no  man  atheist  and  no  woman  whore ; 

Yet  why  should  hallow'd  vestal's  sacred  shrine 

Deserve  more  honour  than  a  flaming  mine  ? 

These  pregnant  wombs  of  heat  would  fitter  be. 

Than  a  few  embers,  for  a  deity. 

Had  he  our  pits,  the  Persian  would  admire 

No  sun,  but  warm 's  devotion  at  our  fire ; 

He'd  leave  the  trotting  whipster,  and  prefer 

Our  profound  Yokan  'bove  that  wagoner. 

For  wants  he  heat,  or  light  i  or  would  have  store. 

Of  both  ?  'tis  here  :  and  what  can  suns  give  more  > 

Nay,  what's  the  sun,  but  in  a  difierent  name, 

A  coal-pk  rampant,  or  a  mine  on  flame ! 

Then  let  this  truth  reciprocally  run. 

The  sun 's  heaven's  coalery,  and  coal  *s  oar  son. 

DEATH,  A  VOYAGE. 

Nofkmily 
E'er  rigg'd  a  sou]  for  heaven's  discovery, 
With  whom  more  venturers  might  boldly  dare 
Yenture  their  stakes,  with  him  in  joy  to  share. 

Dotnte, 

Their  thoughts  and  ezpressdons  were  some- 
times grossly  absurd,  and  such  as  no  figures  or 
Itcence  can  recoixale  to  the  understanding. 

A  LOVER  NEITHER  DEAD  NOR  ALIVE. 

Then  down  I  laid  my  head 

Down  on  cold  earth  ;  and  for  a  while  was  dead. 

And  my  freed  soul  to  a  strange  somewhere  fled  ; 

Ah,  sottish  soul,  said  I, 

When  back  to  Us  cage  again  I  saw  it  fly 

Fool  to  resume  her  broken  chain 

And  row  her  galley  here  again ! 

Fool,  to  that  body  to  return 
Where  It  condemn'd  and  destin'd  ia  to  bum ' 
Once  dead,  how  can  it  be, 
Death  ahoukt  a  thing  so  pleasant  seem  to  thee. 
That  thou  should'st  come  to  live  it  o'er  again  lb  me  f 

A  lover's  heart,  a  hand  grenado. 

Wo  to  her  stubborn  heart,  Sconce  mine  corns 
Into  the  selT-eame  room ; 

•    Twill  tear  and  blow  up  all  within, 

Like  a  grenado  shot  into  a  roagaxin. 

Then  shall  love  keep  the  ashes,  and  torn  parts. 
Of  both  our  broken  hearts : 
Shall  out  of  both  one  new  one  make : 

From  hers  th'  allay,  from  mine  the  metal  take. 

CoteUjf 

THE  POETICAL  PROPAGATION  OF  LIGHT. 

The  prince's  favour  is  diffus'd  o'er  an. 

From  which  all  fortunes,  names,  and  natures  Wl . 

Then  from  those  wombs  of  stars,  the  bride's  bnght  )y«s, 

At  every  glance  a  consiellstion  AIct, 
And  sows  the  court  with  stars,  and  doth  prevent. 

In  light  and  power,  the  all-eyed  firmament : 
First  her  eye  kindles  other  ladtea'  eyes. 

Then  from  their  beams  their  jewels'  lustres  rls» 
And  from  their  jewels  torches  do  take  fire, 
AimI  all  Is  warmth,  and  light,  and  good  desire. 

They  were  in  very  little  care  to  clothe  their 
notions  with  elegance  of  dress,  ajid  therefore 
miss  the  notice  and  the  praise  which  are  often 

Sined  by  those  who  think  less,  but  are  more 
iigent  to  adorn  their  thou^ts. 
That  a  mistress  beloved  is  fairer  in  idea  than 
in  reality,  is  by  Cowley  thus  expressed : 

Thou  in  my  fancy  dost  much  higher  a«and. 
Than  woman  can  be  placed  by  Nature's  banu ; 
And  I  must  needs,  I'm  sure,  a  loser  be. 
To  change  thee  as  thou'rt  there,  for  very  thee. 

That  prayer  and  labour  should  co-operat«;  ar 
thus  taught  by  Donne : 


COWLEY. 
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fe  ttonfl  bat  OS  are  neb  mlx'd  eoginet  firanOt 
Am  bands  of  double  office  ;  for  the  ground 
We  till  with  them ;  and  them  to  heaven  we  raise ; 
Who  praycrlesB  labours,  or,  without  this,  prajs, 
Doth  D«c  one  half,  that's  none. 

By  the  same  author  a  comon  topic,  the  danger 
of  procrastination,  is  thus  illtistrated : 

-That  which  I  should  have  begun 


In  mj  jouth^fl  morning,  now  late  must  be  done ; 

And  1,  as  giddy  travellers  must  do, 

Whkb  ttnj  or  sleep  all  dav,  and  having  loot 

Lifhc  and  strength,  dark  and  tired,  must  then  ride  post 

All  that  man  has  to  do  is  to  live  and  die ;  the 
sum  of  humanity  is  comprehended  by  Donne  in 
the  following  lines : 

Think  la  bow  poor  a  prison  thou  didst  lie ; 

Alter  enabled  but  to  suck  and  cry. 

Think,  wben  twas  grown  to  most,  Hwas  a  poor  Inn, 

A  province  packed  up  In  two  yards  of  skin. 

And  that  usurp^,  or  threatened  with  a  rage 

Of  sicknesses,  or  their  true  mother,  age. 

But  think  that  death  hath  now  enfranchised  thee; 

Thou  hast  thy  expansion  now,  and  liberty ; 

Tbink,  that  a  rusty  piece  discharged  is  flown 

In  ptoees,  and  the  buUet  is  his  own, 

And  freely  flies ;  this  to  thy  soul  allow. 

Think  thy  shell  broke,  think  thy  soul  hatched  but  now. 

They  were  sometimes  indelicate  and  disgust- 
ing.   Cowley  thus  apostrophises  beauty : 


-Tbou  tyrant,  which  leav'st  no  man  free ! 


Thon  subtle  thief,  from  whom  nought  safe  can  be ! 
Thou  munherer,  which  hast  kiU*d ;  and  devil,  which 
wouldsi  damn  me  1 

Thus  he  addresses  his  mistress : 

Thou  who,  in  many  a  proprlecy, 

So  tnily  art  the  sun  to  me. 

Add  one  more  likeness,  wbich  I'm  sure  you  can. 

And  let  me  and  my  sun  beget  a  man. 

Thus  he  represents  the  meditations  of  a  lover : 
Though  in  my  thoughts  scarce  any  tracts  have  been 
Bo  much  as  of  original  sin. 
Such  charms  thy  beauty  wears,  as  might 
Desires  in  dying  eonfest  sainu  ezdta. 

Thou  with  strange  adultery 
Doet  in  each  breast  a  brothel  keep; 

Awake  aJI  men  do  lust  for  thee. 
And  some  enjoy  thee  when  they  sleep. 

THE  TRUE  TASTE  OF  TEARS. 

Hither  with  crystal  vials,  lovers,  come, 

And  take  my  tears,  which  are  love's  wine. 
And  try  vour  mistress'  tears  at  home  ; 
For  all  are  false,  that  taste  not  just  llko  mine. 

Donne- 

This  is  yet  more  indelicate : 

As  the  sweet  sweat  of  roses  in  a  still, 

As  that  which  from  chaPd  musk-CAts'  porea  doth  thnU, 

As  the  almighty  b<ilm  of  the  early  Bast ; 

Such  are  the  sweet  drops  of  my  mistress'  breast. 

And  on  her  neck  her  skin  such  lustre  sets, 

They  seem  no  sweat-drops,  but  pearl  coronets ; 

Rank,  sweaty  froth  thy  mistress'  brow  defiles. 

Donne. 

Their  expressions  sometimes  raise  horror,  when 
they  intend  perhaps  to  be  pathetic : 

As  men  In  hell  are  fl-om  diseases  free. 
So  from  all  other  ills  am  I, 
Free  from  their  known  formality : 
But  all  pains  eminently  lie  In  thee. 

CoteUy. 
They  were  not  alwa^  strictly  curious,  wheUier 
the  opinions  from  which  they  drew  their  illus- 
trations were  true :  it  was  enough  that  they  were 
popular.  Bacon  remarks,  that  some  falsehoods 
are  continued  by  tradition,  because  they  supply 
commodious  allusions. 

It  gave  a  piteons  groan,  and  so  It  broke 
In  rain  it  something  would  hare  spoke ; 


The  lore  wkbia  too  aCroog  fom  was, 
Like  poison  put  into  a  Ve&ice-glass. 

CotgUp. 

In  forming  descriptions,  they  looked  out,  not 
for  images.  But  for  conceits.  Night  has  been  a 
common  subject,  which  poets  have  contended 
to  adorn.  L>ryden*s  night  is  well  known ; 
Donne*s  is  as  follows : 

Thou  seest  me  here  at  midnight,  now  all  rest ; 
Time's  dead  jow-wator ;  when  all  minds  divest 
To-morrow's  business :  when  the  Isbourers  have 
Such  rest  In  bed,  that  their  last  church-yard  grave, 
Subject  to  changv,  will  scarce  be  a  type  of  this ; 
Now  when  the  client,  whose  last  hearing  is 
To-moiTow,  sleeps  ;  when  the  condemned  man, 
•Who,  when  he  opes  his  eyes,  may  shut  them  then 
Again  by  death,  although  sad  watch  he  keep, , 
Doth  practice  dving  by  a  little  sleep ; 
Thou  at  this  midnight  seest  me. 

It  must  be  however  confessed  of  these  writers, 
that  if  they  are  upon  uncommon  subjects  often 
unneceraanly  and  unpoetically  subtle;  jei,whtn 
scholastic  speculation  can  be  properly  admitted, 
their  copiousness  and  acuteness  may  jusUy  be 
admired.  What  Cowley  has  written  upon  Hope 
shows  an  unequalled  fertility  of  invention: 

Hope,  whoae  weak  being  ruln'd  is. 

Alike  if  it  succeed  and  Irit  miss ; 
Whom  good  or  ill  does  equallv  confound, 
And  both  the  horns  of  Fate's  oilemma  wound  | 

Vain  shadow !  which  dost  vanish  quit* 

Both  at  full  noon  and  perfect  night ! 

The  stars  have  not  a  possibility 

Of  blessing  thee ! 
If  things  then  from  their  end  we  happy  call, 
*Tis  Hope  is  the  roost  hopeless  thing  of  all. 

Hope,  thou  bold  taster  of  delight. 

Who,  whilst  thou  should'st  but  taste,  deTO|ir*B(  it. 

Thou  bringest  us  an  estate,  yet  leav'st  us  pOOr,"  '  ■ 

Bv  clogging  it  with  legacies  before  ! ' 

The  joys  which  we  entire  should  wed. 

Come  deflower'd  virgins  to  our  bed : 

Good  fortunes  without  gain  imported  be, 

Such  mighty  custom's  paid  to  thee : 
For  joy,  like  wine  kept  close,  does  better  taste. 
If  it  uke  air  before  Um  spirits  waste 

To  the  following  compcuison  of  a  man  that 
travels  and  his  wife  that  stays  at  home,  with  a 
pair  of  com(>asses,  it  may  he  doubted  whether 
absurdity  or  ingenuity  has  better  claim:  • 

Our  two  souls,  therefore,  which  are  one, 

Though  I  must  go,  endure  not  yet 
A  breach,  but  an  expansion. 

Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  baat. 
If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  so 

As  stiff  twin  compasses  are  two ; 
Thy  soul,  the  flx'd  foot,  makes  no  sImw 

To  move,  but  doth  if  th'  other  do. 
And  though  it  in  the  centre  sit, 

Yet,  when  the  other  far  doth  roam. 
It  leans  and  barkens  after  it. 

And  grows  erect  as  that  comes  home 
Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me.  who  must. 

Like  th*  other  foot  obliquely  run. 
Thy  firmness  makes  my  circle  just. 

And  makes  me  end  where  I  begun. 

Donne, 

In  all  these  examples  it  is  apparent,  that 
whatever  is  improper  or  vicious,  is  produced  by 
a  voluntary  deviation  from  nature  in  pursuit  of 
something  new  and  strange ;  and  that  the  wri* 
ters  fail  to  give  delight  by  their  desire  of  exciting 
admiration. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  general 
representation  of  the  style  imd  sentiments  of  the 
metaphysical  poets,  it  is  now  proper  to  examine 
particularly  the  works  of  Cowley,  who  was  al- 
most the  last  of  that  race,  and  undoubtedly*  the 
best 


IS 


COWLEY. 


His  MUcenaniet  contain  a  collection  of  short 
compositionB,  written,  some  at  they  were  dictat- 
•d  by  a  mind  at  leisure,  and  some  as  they  were 
called  forth  by  di^rent  occaabns,  with  great 
▼ariety  of  style  and  sentiment,  from  burlesque 
levity  to  awful  grandeur.  Such  an  assemblage 
of  diversified  excellence  no  other  poet  has  hither- 
to afibrded.  To  choose  the  best,  among  many 
goodyjs  one  of  the  most  hazardous  attempts  of 
criticism.  I  know  not  whether  ScaUgcr  himself 
has  persuaded  many  readers  to  join  with  him  in 
his  preference  of  the  two  favourite  odes,  which 
be  estimates  in  his  raptures  at  the  value  of  a 
kingdom.  I  will,  however,  venture  to  recom- 
mend Cowley's  first  piece,  which  ought  to  be  in- 
scribed "To  my  Muse,"  for  want  of  which  the 
second  couplet  is  without  reference.  When  the 
title  is  added,  there  will  still  remain  a  defect ; 
lor  every  piece  ought  to  contain  in  itself  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  make  it  intelligible.  Pope 
has  some  epitaphs  without  names ;  which  are 
therefore  epitapns  to  be  let,  occupied  indeed  for 
thepresent,  but  hardly  appropriated. 

The  Ode  on  Wit  is  almost  without  a  rival.  It 
was  about  the  time  of  Cowley  that  wit,  which 
had  been  till  then  used  for  inteUectitrnf  in  contra- 
distinction to  wiUf  took  the  meaning,  whatever 
it  be,  which  it  now  bears. 

Of  all  the  passages  in  which  poets  have  exem- 
nlified  their  own  precepts,  none  will  easily  be 
round  of  greater  excellence  than  that  in  which 
Cowley  condenms  exuberance  of  wit : 

Tec  His  not  to  adorn  and  gild  each  part. 

That  ehowB  more  eost  than  an, 

Jelrelt  at  noee  and  lips  but  ill  appear ; 

Rather  than  all  things  wit,  let  none  be  there. 

Sereral  light*  will  not  be  seen, 

If  there  be  nothing  else  between. 

Men  doubt,  because  they  stand  00  thick  V  the  sky. 

If  those  be  stars  which  p^t  the  galaxy. 

In  his  verses  to  Lord  Falkland,  whom  every 
man  of  his  time  was  proud  to  praise,  there  are, 
as  there  must  be  in  all  Cowley^s  compositions, 
some  striking  thoughts,  but  tney  are  not  well 
wrought  I&  elegy  on  Sir  Henry  Wotton  is 
vigorous  and  happy :  the  series  of  thoughts  is 
easy  and  natural ;  and  the  conclusion,  though  a 
little  weakened  by  the  intrusion  of  Alexander,  is 
eleffant  and  forcible. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  this  Elegy,  and 
in  most  of  his  encomiastic  poems,  he  has  forgot- 
ten or  neglected  to  name  his  heroes. 

In  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Hervcy,  there  is 
much  praise,  but  little  passion ;  a  very  just  and 
ample  delineation  of  such  virtues  as  a  studious 
privacy  admits,  and  such  intellectual  excellence 
as  a  mind  not  yet  called  forth  to  action  can  dis- 
play. He  knew  how  to  distinguish,  and  how  to 
commend,  the  qualities  of  his  companions ;  but, 
when  he  wishes  to  make  us  weep,  he  forgets 
to  weep  himself^  and  diverts  his  sorrow  by 
imagining  how  his  crown  of  bays,  if  he  had  it, 
womd  crackU  in  the  fire.  It  is  the  odd  fate  of 
this  thought  to  be  the  worse  for  being  true. 
The  bay  leaf  crackles  remarkably  as  it  bums,  as 
tiierefore  this  property  was  not  assigned  it  by 
chance,  the  mind  must  be  thought  suliciently  at 
ease  that  could  attend  to  such  minuteness  of 
physiology.  But  the  power  of  Cowley  is  not  so 
much  to  move  the  afiections,  as  to  exercise  the 
understanding. 

The  Chromcle  is  a  composition  unrivalled  and 
alone :  such  gayety  oi  fancy,  such  &cility  of  ez- 


praasien,  such  varied  similitnde,  such  »f 
sion  of  images,  and  such  a  dance  of  words,  it  is 
in  vain  to  expect  except  from  Cowley.  Hie^ 
stren^  always  appears  in  his  agility ;  his  vola^ 
tiUty  IS  not  tt»e  flutter  of  a  light,  but  the  bound 
of  an  elastic  mind.  His  levity  never  leaves  his 
learning  behind  it ;  the  morahst,  the  politician, 
and  the  critic,  mingle  their  influence  even  in  this 
airy  frolic  of  genius.  To  such  a  performance. 
Suckling  couU  have  brought  the  gayety  but  not 
the  knowledge :  Dryden  could  nave  supphed 
the  knowledge,  but  not  the  gayety. 

The  verses  to  Davenant,  which  are  vigorous- 
ly begun,  and  happily  concluded,  contain  some 
hints  of  criticism  very  justly  conceived  and  hap- 
pily expressed.  Cowley^s  critical  abilities  have 
not  been  sufficiently  observed ;  the  few  decisions 
and  remarks,  which  his  prefaces  and  his  notes 
on  the  Davideis  supply,  were  at  that  time  acces- 
sions to  English  literature,  and  show  such  skill 
as  raises  our  wish  for  more  examples. 

The  lines  from  Jersey  are  a  very  curious  and 
pleasing  specimen  of  the  familar  aesceuding  to 
the  burlesque. 

His  two  metrical  disquisitions  fir  and  agmmit 
Reason,  are  no  mean  specimens  of  metaphysi- 
cal poetry.  The  stanzas  against  knowledge 
produce  little  conviction.  In  those  which  are 
mtended  to  exalt  the  human  faculties,  reason 
has  its  proper  task  assigned  it ;  that  of  judging, 
not  of  thills  revealed,  out  >f  the  reahty  of  re- 
velation. In  the  verses  fir  Reason,  is  a  passage 
which  Bentley,  in  the  only  English  verses  which 
he  is  known  to  have  written,  seems  to  have 
copied,  though  with  the  inferiority  of  an 
imitator. 

The  Holy  Book  like  the  eighth  sphere  doth  shine 

With  thousand  lights  of  truth  divine 

80  numberless  the  stars,  that  to  our  eye 

It  makes  all  but  one  galaxy. 

Yet  reason  must  assist,  too  ;  for,  in  seal 

80  vast  and  dangerous  as  those, 

Our  course  by  stars  above  we  cannot  kn(m 

Without  the  compass  too  below. 

After  this  says  Bentley :  ♦ 

Who  travels  in  religious  jars, 
Truth  mix*d  with  error,  shade  with  rays. 
Like  Whision  wanting  pyx  or  stars. 
In  ocean  wide  or  sinks  or  straya 

Cowley  seems  to  have  had  what  Milton  is  be- 
lieved to  have  wanted,  the  skill  to  rate  his  own 
performances  by  their  just  value,  and  has  there- 
tore  closed  his  Miscellanies  with  the  verses  upon 
Crashaw,  which  apparently  excel  all  that  have 
gone  before  them,  and  in  which  there  are  beauties 
which  common  authors  may  justly  think  not 
only  above  their  attainment,  but  above  their 
ambition. 

To  the  Miscellanies  succeed  the  Jlnacreon" 
liques,  or  paraphrastical  translations  of  some  little 
poems,  which  pass,  however  uniustly,  under  the 
same  name  of  Anacreon.  Of  these  songs  dedi- 
cated to  festivity  and  gayety,  in  which  even  the 
morality  is  voluptuous,  and  which  teach  nothing 
but  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  day,  he  has 
given  rather  a  pleasing  than  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation, having  retained  their  sprightUness, 
but  lost  their  smiplicity.  The  Anacreon  of 
Cowley,  like  the  Homer  of  Pope,  has  admitted 
the  decoration  of  some  modem  graces,  by  which 
he  is  undoubtedly  more  ami2U>le  to  conunon 
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n&dma^  and  perhaps,  if  they  would  boneitly  de- 
clare their  own  perceptions,  to  far  the  greater 
part  of  thoae  whom  courtesy  and  ignorance  are 
content  to  style  the  learned. 

These  httle  pieces  will  be  found  more  finished 
in  their  kind  than  any  other  of  Cowley's  works. 
The  diction  shows  nothing  of  the  mould  of 
time,  and  the  sentiments  are  at  no  great  dis- 
tance (rom  oor  present  habitudes  of  thought 
Real  mirth  must  always  be  natural,  and  nature 
is  uniibnn.  Men  have  been  wise  in  very  dif- 
ferent modes;  but  they  have  always  laughed 
the  same  way. 

Levity  of  thought  naturally  produced  familiari' 
ty  of  language,  and  the  familiar  part  of  language 
continues  long  the  same;  tne  dialogue  of 
comedy,  when  it  is  transcribed  (rom  popular 
manners  and  real  life,  b  read  from  age  to  age 
with  e^ual  pleasure.  The  artifices  of  inversion, 
bv  which  tW  established  order  of  words  is 
changed,  or  of  imiovation,  by  which  new  words 
or  meanings  of  words  are  introduced,  is  prac- 
tised, not  by  those  who  talk  to  be  understood, 
but  by  those  who  write  to  be  admired. 

The  Anacreontiques  therefore  of  Cowley  give 
now  all  the  pleasure  which  they  ever  gave.  If 
he  was  formed  by  nature  for  one  kind  of  writing 
more  than  for  another,  his  power  seems  to  have 
been  greatest  in  the  familiar  and  in  the  festive. 

The  next  class  of  his  poems  is  called  The 
Mistress,  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  select 
any  particular  pieces  for  praise  or  censure. 
They  have  all  the  same  beauties  and  faults,  and 
nearljr  in  the  same  proportion.  They  are  writ- 
ten with  exuberance  ot  wit,  and  with  copious- 
ness of  learning:  and  it  is  truly  asserted  by 
Sprat,  that  the  plenitude  of  the  writer's  know- 
ledge flows  in  upon  his  page,  so  that  the  reader 
is  commonly  surprised  mto  some  improvement 
But  consid^vd  as  the  verses  of  a  lover,  no  man 
that  has  ever  loved  will  much  commend  them. 
They  arc  neither  courtly  nor  pathetic,  have 
neither  gallantry  nor  fondness.  His  praises  are 
too  far  sought,  and  too  h3rperbolica^  either  to 
express  love  or  to  excite  it ;  every  stanza  is 
crowded  with  darts  and  flames,  with  wounds 
and  death,  with  mingled  souls  and  with  broken 
heaits. 

The  principal  artifice  by  which  The  Mistress 
is  filled  with  conceits  is  very  copiously  displayed 
by  Addison.  Love  is  by  Cowley,  as  by  other 
pcets,  expressed  metaphorically  by  flame  and 
lire ;  and  that  which  is  true  of  real  fire  is  said 
of  love,  for  figurative  fire,  the  same  word  in  the 
same  sentence  retaining  both  significations. 
Thus,  "  observing  the  cold  regard  of  his  mis- 
tress's eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  their  power 
of  producing  love  in  him^  he  considers  them  as 
buminc-glasses  made  of  ice.  Finding  himself 
able  to  live  in  the  greatest  extremities  of  love,  he 
concludes  the  tomd  zone  to  be  habitable.  Upon 
the  dying  of  a  tree  on  which  he  had  cut  his  loves, 
be  observes  that  his  flames  had  burnt  up  and 
withered  the  tree," 

These  conceits  Addison  calls  mixed  wit ;  that 
is,  wit  which  consists  of  thoughts  true  m  one 
sense  of  the  expression,  and  false  in  the  other. 
Addison's  representation  is  sufiiciently  indul- 
gent :  that  confusion  of  images  may  entertain 
K>r  a  moment;  but,  being  unnatural,  it  soon 
grows  weariBome.^  Cowley  delighted-  in  it,  as 
much  M  if  he  had  invented  it  ^  but,  not  to  men- 


tion the  ancients,  he  midbt  have  found  it  fhll- 
blown  in  modem  Italy.    Thus  Sannazaro : 
Aspice  qaam  varito  diauingar  LesMa  curia  • 
Uror,  et  heu !  noatro  manat  ab  isne  liquor : 
Sura  Nilua,  sumque  Mvaa,  aimuf;  restrin^te  flaminas 
O  lacrimae,  aut  lacrimas  ebibe  flamma  meaa. 
One  of  the  severe  theologians  of  that  time  cen- 
sured him  as  having  pubhshed  a  book  of  profane 
md  lascivious  verses.    From  the  charge  of  pro- 
faneness,  the  constant  tenor  of  his  life,  wUch 
seems  to  have  been  eminently  virtuous,  and  the 
general  tendency  of  his  opimons,  which  disco- 
vers no  irrever^ce  of  religion,  must  defend  him ; 
but  that  the  accusation  of  lasciviousness  is  un- 
just, the  perusal  of  his  work  wUl  sufficiently 
evince. 

Cowley's  MistresshM  no  power  of  seduction ; 
she  "  plays  round  the  head,  but  reaches  not  the 
heart"  Her  beauty  and  absence,  her  kindness 
and  cruelty,her  disdain  and  inconstancy,  produce 
no  correspondence  of  emotion.  His  poetical 
account  of  the  virtues  of  plants,  and  colours  of 
flowers,  is  not  perused  with  more  sluggish  firigi- 
dity.  The  compositions  are  such  as  might  have 
been  written  for  penance  by  a  hermit,  or  for  hire 
by  a  philosophical  rhymer  who  had  only  heard  of 
another  sex ;  for  they  turn  the  mind  only  on  the 
writer,  whom,  without  thinking  on  a  woman  but 
as  the  subject  for  his  task,  we  sometimes  esteem 
as  learned,  and  sometimee  despise  as  trifling, 
always  admire  as  mgenious,  and  always  con- 
demn as  unnatural.  ^ 

The  Pindarique  Odes  are  now  to  be  consi- 
dered ;  a  species  of  composition,  which  Cowley 
thinks  Panciolus  might  have  counted  in  his  Ust 
of  the  lost  inventions  of  antiquity,  and  which  he 
has  made  a  bold  and  vigorous  attempt  to  re- 
cover. 

The  purpose  with  which  he  has  paraphrased 
an  Olympic  and  Nemoean  ode  is  by  himself 
sufficiently  explained.  His  endeavour  was,  not 
to  show  precisely  what  Pindar  spoke,  bttt  his  man" 
ner  qf  speaking.  He  was  therefore  not  at  all 
restrained  to  his  expressions,  nor  much  to  his 
sentiments ;  nothing  was  required  of  him,  but 
not  to  write  as  Pindar  would  not  have  written. 
Of  the  Olympic  ode.  the  beginning  is,  I 
think,  above  the  ori^nal  in  elegance,  and  the 
conclusion  below  it  in  strength.  The  connexion 
is  supplied  with  great  perspicuity ;  and  thoughts, 
which  to  a  reader  of  less  skill  seem  thrown  to- 
gether by  chance,  are  concatenated  without  any 
abruption.  Though  the  Engli&h  mode  cannot 
be  called  a  translation,  it  may  be  very  properly 
consulted  as  a  commentary. 

The  spirit  of  Pindar  is  indeed  not  everywhere 
equally  preserved.    The  following  pretty  lines 
arc  not  such  as  his  deep  mouth  was  used  to  pour : 
Great  Rhfea'a  aoD, 
If  In  Olympua*  top,  where  thou 
Siu'st  to  behold  thy  aacred  ahow, 
If  in  Atpheua'  ailrer  flight. 
If  in  my  verse  thou  uke  delight. 
My  rerae,  Great  Rhea's  aon,  which  is 
Lofty  aa  that  and  smooth  aa  this. 

In  the  Nemaean  ode  the  reader  must,  in  mere 
justice  to  Pindar,  observe,  that  whatever  is  said 
of  the  original  new  moon,  her  tender  forehead  and 
her  horns,  is  superadded  by  his  paraphrast,  who 
has  many  other  plays  of  words  and  fanc^  un« 
suitable  to  the  original :  as, 

The  table,  free  for  er'ry  gueaC, 

No  doubt  will  thee  admit, 

jknd  feast  mors  ufKm  thae.  than  tlMW  on  tt. 
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He  sometimes  extends  his  author's  thongfats 
without  improving  them.  In  the  Olympionic 
an  oath  is  mentioned  in  a  single  word,  and  Cow- 
ley spends  three  lines  in  swearing  by  the  Cagio- 
lion  stream.  We  are  told  of  Theron's  bounty, 
with  a  hint  that  he  had  enemies,  which  Cowley 
thus  enlarges  in  rhyming  prose : 

Bm  in  this  thankleM  world  Um  girer 
Is  envied  even  by  the  receiver ; 
»Ti«  now  the  cheap  and  frugal  fkahion 
Rather  to  hide  than  own  the  obligation : 
Nay,  nis  much  worse  than  so ; 
It  now  an  artifice  does  grow 
Wrongs  and  injuries  to  do, 
Lest  men  should  think  we  owe. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  a  man  of  the  first 
rank  in  learning  and  wit,  when  he  was  dealing 
out  such  minute  mondity  in  such  feeble  diction, 
could  imagine,  either  wakmg  or  dreaming,  that 
he  imitated  Pindar. 

In  the  following  odes,  where  Cowley  chooses 
bis  own  subjects,  he  sometimes  rises  to  dignity 
truly  Pindaric ;  and  if  some  deficiences  of  lan- 
guage be  forgiven,  his  strams  are  such  as  those 
of  the  Theban  bard  were  to  his  contemporaries: 

Begin  the  song,  and  strike  the  living  lyre ; 

Lo  bow  the  years  to  coom,  a  numerous  and  welMiUad 

quire 
All  band  in  hand  do  decently  advance, 
And  to  my  song  with  smooth  and  equal  measure  dance ; 
While  the  dance  lasts,  how  long  soe'er  it  be, 
Mv  music's  voice  shall  bear  it  company : 
Till  all  gentle  notes  be  drown'd 
In  the  last  trumpet's  dreadful  soond. 

After  such  enthusiasm,  who  will  not  lament 
to  find  the  poet  conclude  with  lines  like  these : 

But  stop,  my  muse — 

Hold  thy  Pindaric  Pegasus  closely  in. 

Which  does  to  rage  begin— 

— 'Tiif  an  unruly  and  a  hard-mouth'd  horse — 

*Twill  no  unskilful  touch  endure. 

But  flings  writer  and  reader  too  that  elta  not  tore. 

The  fault  of  Cowley,  and  perhaps  all  the  wri- 
ters of  the  metaphysical  race,  is  that  of  pursuing 
his  thoughts  to  the  last  ramifications,  by  which 
he  loses  the  grandeur  of  generality;  for  of  the 
greatest  things  the  parts  are  little ;  what  is  little 
can  be  but  pretty,  and  by  claiming  dignity  be- 
comes ridiculous.  Thus  all  tlie  power  of  descrip- 
tion is  destroyed  by  a  scrupulous  enumeration  : 
and  the  force  of  metaphors  is  lost  when  the  mind 
by  the  mention  of  particulars  is  turned  more 
upon  the  original  than  the  secondary  sense,  more 
upon  that  from  which  the  illustration  is  drawn^ 
than  that  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Of  this  we  have  a  very  eminent  example  in  the 
ode  intitled  The  Muse,  who  goes  to  take  the  air 
in  an  intellectual  chariot,  to  which  he  harnesses 
fancy  and  judgment,  wit  and  eloquence,  memory 
and  mvention.  How  he  distingubhed  wit  from 
fancy,  or  how  memory  could  properly  contribute 
to  motion,  he  has  not  explained :  we  are  how- 
ever content  to  suppose  tnat  he  could  have  jus- 
tified his  own  fiction,  and  wish  to  see  the  muse 
begin  her  career ;  but  there  is  yet  more  to  be 
done. 

Let  Vm  postillion  Nature  mount,  and  let 

The  coachman  Art  be  set ; 

And  let  the  airy /oormen.  running  all  beside, 

Make  a  long  row  of  goodly  pride ; 

Figures,  conceits,  raptures,  and  sentences. 

In  a  well- worded  dress. 

And  Innocent  loves,  and  pleasant  truth8,and  useful  lies, 

In  aU  their  gaudy  liveries. 

Every  mind  is  now  disgusted  with  this  cumber 


of  magnificence;  yetlcaxmotrdiiMmyBdf  th« 
four  next  hues. 

Mount,  glorious  queen,  thy  travelling  throne. 

And  bkl  it  to  put  on ; 

For  long  though  cheerfUl  Is  the  way, 
And  life,  alas !  allows  but  one  ill  winter's  day. 

In  the  same  ode,  celebrating  the  power  of  the 
muse,  he  gives  her  prescience,  or,  in  poetical  lan- 
guage, the  foresight  of  events  hatching  in  futu- 
rity ;  but,  having  once  an  egg  in  his  mind,  he 
cannot  forbear  to  show  us  that  he  knows  what 
an  egg  contains : 

Thou  Into  the  close  nests  of  Time  doet  peep. 

And  there  with  piercing  eye 
Through  the  firm  shell  and  the  thick  white  dost  spy 

Years  to  come  a>forming  lie, 
Close  in  their  sacred  secundine  asleep. 

The  same  thought  is  more  generally,  and 
therefore  more  poetically  expressed  by  Casimir, 
a  writer  who  has  many  of  the  beauUes  and  fautta 
of  Cowley ; 

Omnibus  Mundi  Dominator  horis 
Aptat  urgendas  per  inane  pennas 
Pars  adhuc  nido  iatet,  et  futuros 
Crescit  in  annos. 

Cowley,  whatever  was  his  subject,  seems  to 
have  been  carried,  by  a  kind  of  destiny,  to  the 
light  and  the  famiUar,  or  to  conceits  which  require 
still  more  ignoble  epithets.  A  slaughter  in  the 
Red  Sea,  new  dies  the  toater^s  name:  and  Eng- 
land, during  the  civil  war,  was  •iUnon  no  more^ 
nor  to  be  named  from  wkUe.  It  is  surely  by  some 
fascination  not  easily  surmounted,  that  a  writor 
professing  to  revive  the  noblest  and  fUghest  im- 
ping in  verse,  makes  this  address  to  the  new  year ; 

Nay  If  thou  lov'st  me,  gentle  year, 

Let  not  so  much  as  love  be  there, 

Vain,  fruitless  love  I  mean ;  for,  gentle  year. 

Although  I  fear 
There 's  of  this  caution  little  need. 

Yet,  gentle  year,  take  heed 

How  thou  dost  make 

Such  a  mistake ; 

Such  love  I  mean  alone 
As  by  thy  cruel  predecessors  haa  been  shown ! 
For,  though  I  have  too  much  cause  to  doubt  it, 
I  fain  would  try,  for  once,  if  life  can  live  without  it. 

The  reader  of  this  will  be  inclined  to  cry  out 
vrith  Prior, 

Ye  critics f  say. 
How  poor  to  this  was  Pindafs  style  ! 
Even  those  who  cannot  perhaps  find  in  the 
Isthmian  or  Nemaean  songs  what  antiquity  has 
disposed  them  to  expect,  will  at  least  see  that 
they  are  ill-repreflentcd  by  such  puny  poetry ; 
and  all  will  determine  that  if  this  be  the  old 
Theban  strain,  it  is  not  worthy  of  revival. 

To  the  disproportion  and  mcongruity  of  Cow- 
ley's sentiments  must  be  added  the  uncertainty 
and  looseness  of  his  measures.  He  takes  th« 
liberty  of  using  in  any  place  a  verse  of  any  length 
from  two  syllables  to  twelve.  The  verses  of 
Pindar  have,  as  he  observes,  very  little  harmony 
to  a  modem  ear ;  yet,  by  examining  the  syllables 
we  perceive  them  to  be  regular,  and  have  reason 
enough  for  supposing  that  the  ancient  audiences 
were  delighted  with  the  sound.  The  imiutor 
ought  therefore  to  have  adopted  what  he  found, 
and  to  have  added  what  was  wanting ;  to  have 
preserved  a  constant  return  of  the  same  nuni- 
bers,  and  to  have  supplied  smoothness  of  tran- 
sition and  continuity  of  thought 

It  is  urged  by  Dr.  Sprat,  that  the  irret^dariiy 
of  numbers  is  the  very  thing  which  makes  that 
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HiU  ^  foemf  JU  fandl  numner  ofiutjuU.  But 
he  shomd  have  remembered,  that  what  is  fit  for 
every  thing  can  fit  nothing  well.  The  great 
{deasure  of  verse  arises  from  the  known  measure 
of  the  linesj  and  uniform  structure  of  the  stan- 
zas, bj  which  the  voice  is  regulated,  and  the 
memory  relieved. 

If  the  Pindaric  style  be,  what  Cowley  thinks 
it,  the  highest  and  noblest  kind  o/voritingin  verse, 
it  can  be  adapted  only  to  high  and  noble  sub- 
jects ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  reconcile  the 
poet  with  the  critic,  or  to  conceive  how  that  can 
be  the  highest  kind  of  writing  in  verse,  which, 
according  to  Sprat,  is  chiefiy  to  be  preferred  for 
Us  near  affmity  to  prose. 

This  lax  and  lawiess  versification  so  much 
concealed  the  deficiencies  of  the  barren,  and 
flattered  the  laziness  of  the  idle,  that  it  immedi- 
ately overspread  our  books  of  poetry ;  all  the 
boys  and  girls  caught  the  pleasing  fashion,  and 
they  that  could  do  nothing  else  could  write  like 
Pindar.  The  rights  of  antiquity  were  invaded, 
and  disorder  tried  to  break  into  the  Latin  :  a 
poem^  on  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  in  which  all 
kinds  of  verses  are  shaken  together,  is  unhap- 
pily inserted  in  the  Jtfiua  AngUeana.  Pindar- 
ism  prevailed  about  half  a  century  j  but  at  last 
died  gradually  away,  and  other  imitations  sup- 
ply its  place. 

The  Pindaric  odes  have  so  lon^  enjoyed  the 
highest  degree  of  poetical  reputation,  that  I  am 
Dot  willing  to  dismiss  them  with  unabated  cen- 
sure; and  surely,  though  the  mode  of  their 
composition  be  erroneous,  jet  many  parts  de- 
serve at  least  that  admiration  which  is  due  to 
creat  comprehension  of  knowledge,  and  great 
Krtility  of  fancy.  The  thoughts  are  often  new, 
and  (ktea  striking;  but  the  greatness  of  one 
part  is  disgraced  by  the  littleness  of  another ; 
and  total  negligence  of  language  gives  the  no- 
blest conceptions  the  appearance  of  a  fabric 
august  in  the  plan,  but  mean  in  the  materials. 
Yet  surely  those  verses  are  not  without  a  just 
claim  to  praise ;  of  which  it  may  be  said  with 
truth,  that  no  man  but  Cowley  could  have  writ- 
ten them. 

The  Daiadeis  now  remains  to  be  considered  ; 
a  poem  which  the  author  designed  to  have  ex- 
tended to  twelve  books,  merely,  as  he  makes  no 
scruple  of  declaring,  because  the  ^neid  had 
that  number;  but  he  had  leisure  or  perseve- 
rance only  to  write  the  third  part.  Epic  poems 
have  been  lefl  unfinished  by  Virgil,  Statins, 
Spenser,  and  Cowley.  That  we  have  not  the 
vrnc^e  Davideis  is^  however,  not  much  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  for  in  this  undertaking  Cowley  is,  ta- 
citly at  least,  confessed  to  have  miscarried. 
There  are  not  many  examples  of  so  great  a 
work,  produced  by  an  author  generally  read, 
and  ge^ierally  praised,  that  has  crept  through  a 
century  with  so  little  regard.  Whatever  is  said 
of  Cowley,  is  meant  of  his  other  works.  Of  the 
Davideis  no  mention  b  made ;  it  never  appears 
in  books,  nor  emerges  in  conversation.  By  the 
Spectator  it  has  b^  once  quoted;  by  Rymer 
it  has  once  been  praised ;  and  by  Dryden,  in 
'^Mack  Flecknoe,'*  it  has  once  been  imitated ; 


*  First  published  in  quarto,  1669,  under  the  title  of 
*'  Canaen  PiDdaricom  in  Theafrum  Sheldonianiun  in 
solennib«u  ma^ifici  Operis  Encaniis.  Recitatom  Julil 
die  9,  Aimo  1660,  a  Crobetto  Owen,  A.  B.  JEd.  Chr. 
▲Ittouio  Authore.**— E. 


nor  do  I  recollect  much  other  notice  from  its 
publication  till  now  in  the  whole  succession  of 
English  literature. 

Of  this  silence  and  neglect,  if  the  reason  be 
inquired,  it  will  be  found  partly  in  the  choice  of 
the  subject,  and  partly  in  the  performance  of 
the  work. 

Sacred  history  has  been  always  read  with  sub- 
missive reverence,  and  an  imagination  overaw- 
ed and  controlled.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  nakedness  and  simplicity  of 
the  authentic  narrative,  and  to  repose  on  its  ve- 
racity with  such  humble  confidence  as  suppress- 
es curiosity.  We  go  with  the  historian  as  he 
goes,  and  stop  with  him  when  he  stops.  All 
amplification  is  frivolous  and  vain ;  all  addition 
to  tnat  which  is  already  sufficient  for  the  pnr^ 
poses  of  religion  seems  not  only  useless,  but  in 
some  degree  profane. 

Such  events  as  were  produced  by  the  visible 
interposition  of  Divine  Power  are  above  the 
power  of  human  genius  to  dignify.  The  mira- 
cle of  creation,  however  it  may  teem  with  ima- 
ges, is  best  described  with  little  difiusion  of  lan- 
guage :  He  spake  the  word,  and  they  were  made. 

We  are  told  that  Saul  was  troubled  with  an 
evil  spirit ;  from  this  Cowley  takes  an  opportu- 
nity of  describing  hell,  and  telling  the  history  of 
Lucifer,  who  was,  he  says, 

Oncefeneral  of  a  gilded  honi  of  sprites. 
Like  Keeper  leading  forth  the  spangled  nights  ; 
But  down  like  lightning,  which  nim  struck,  he  came. 
And  roarM  at  Iiis  first  plunge  into  the  flame.       * 

Lucifer  makes  a  speech  to  the  inferior  agents 
of  mischief,  in  whicn  there  is  something  of  hea- 
thenism, and  therefore  of  impropriety ;  and  to 
give  efficacy  to  his  words,  concludes  by  lashing 
Ms  breast  wUh  his  long  tail.  Envy,  after  a  pause, 
steps  out,  and  among  other  declarations  of  her 
zeal  utters  these  lines : 

Do  thou  but  tlireat,  loud  storms  shall  make  reply, 
And  thunder  echo  to  the  trembling  sky  ; 
Whilst  raginff  seas  swell  to  so  bold  an  height, 
As  shall  the  Ore's  proud  element  affright. 
Th»  old  drudging  sun,  from  his  long-beaten  way. 
Shall  at  thy  voice  start,  and  misguide  the  day. 
The  jocund  orbs  shall  break  their  measured  pace, 
And  stubborn  poles  chance  their  alloued  place. 
Hearen's  gilded  troops  shall  flutter  here  and  there, 
I^eaving  their  boasting  songs  tunHl  to  a  sphere. 

Every  reader  feels  himself  weary  with  this 
useless  talk  of  an  allegorical  being. 

It  is  not  only  when  the  events  are  confessedly 
miraculous,  that  fancy  and  fiction  lose  their  ef- 
fect :  the  whole  system  of  life,  while  the  theoc- 
racy was  yet  visible,  has  an  appearance  so  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  scenes  of  human  action,  that 
the  reader  of  the  Sacred  Volume  habitually  con- 
siders it  as  the  peculiar  mode  of  existence  of  a 
distinct  species  of  mankind,  that  lived  and  act- 
ed with  manners  uncommunicable :  so  that  it  is 
difficult  even  for  imagination  to  place  in  the 
state  of  them  whose  story  is  related,  and  by  con- 
sequence their  joys  and  griefs  are  not  easily 
adopted,  nor  can  the  attention  be  often  interest- 
ed in  any  tlidns  that  befalls  them. 

To  the  subject  thus  origboUy  indisposed  to 
the  reception  of  poetical  embellishments  the 
writer  brought  little  that  could  reconcile  impa- 
tience, or  attract  curiosity.  Nothmg  can  be 
more  disgusting  than  a  narrative  spangled  with 
conceits;  and  conceits  are  all  tliat  Davideis 
supplies. 
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One  of  the  great  flourcef  of  poetieal  delight  is 
description,*  or  the  power  of  presenting  pictures 
to  the  mind.  Cowley  gives  inferences  instead 
of  images,  and  shows  not  what  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  seen,  but  what  thoughts  the  sisht 
might  have  suggested.  When  Vu-gil  describes 
the  stone  whichTumus  liiled  against  iEneas,  he 
fixes  the  attention  on  its  bulk  and  weight : 

Saxiim  circumsplcit  in^ns, 
Suram  antkiaum,  inrena,  campo  quod  iinrte  jaeebst 
LImee  agro  poflius,  litem  ui  disceroeret  arvis. 

Cowl^  says  of  the  stone  with  which  Cain 
slew  his  brother, 

I  saw  him  fling  the  stone,  mm  ifhe  meant 
At  once  his  murther  and  his  monument. 

Of  the  sword  taken  from  Goliah,  he  says, 

A  sword  so  creat,  that  it  was  only  lit 

To  cut  off  hii  great  head  that  came  with  it. 

Other  poets  describe  death  by  some  of  its  com- 
mon appearances.  Cowley  says,  with  a  learned 
allusion  to  sepulchral  lamps,  real  or  fabulous, 

Twixt  his  right  ribs  deep  pierc'd  the  furious  blade, 
And  open*d  wide  thone  secret  ressels  where 
Life's  light  goes  out,  when  first  they  let  hi  ahr. 

But  he  has  allusions  vulgar  as  well  as  learned. 
In  a  visionary  succession  of  kings, 

Joas  at  first  does  brieht  and  gbrious  show. 
In  lifers  firesh  mom  his  fame  does  early  crow. 

Describing  an  undisciplined  army,  after  hav- 
ing said  with  elegance, 

His  forces  seemM  no  army,  but  a  crowd, 
Htartlees,  unarmM,  disorderly,  and  loua ; 

he^ives  them  a  fit  of  the  ague. 

The  allusions  however  are  not  always  to  vul- 
gar things  ;  he  offends  by  exaggeration  as  much 
as  by  diminution : 

The  king  was  plac'd  alone,  and  o'er  his  head 

A  well-wrought  heaven  of  silk  and  gold  was  spread 

Whatever  he  writes  is  always  polluted  with 
some  conceit : 

Where  the  sun's  fruitful  beams  give  metals  birth, 
Where  he  the  growth  of  fatal  gold  does  see, 
Gold,  which  alone  more  influence  has  than  he. 

In  one  passage  he  starts  a  sudden  question,  to 
the  confusion  of  philosophy : 

Ye  learned  heads,  whom  ivy  garlands  grace. 
Why  does  that  twining  plant  the  oak  embrace  j 
The  oak  for  courtship  roost  6f  all  unfit, 
And  rough  as  are  the  winds  that  fight  with  it  ? 

His  expressions  have  sometimes  a  degree  of 
meanness  that  surpasses  expectation : 

Nay,  gentle  guests,  he  cries,  since  now  you're  in, 
The  story  of  your  gallant  friend  begin. 

In  a  simile  descriptive  of  the  morning: 

As  glimmering  stars  just  at  th'  approach  of  day, 
CashierM  by  troops,  at  last  all  drop  away. 

The  dress  of  Gabriel  deserves  attentk>n: 

He  took  for  skin  a  cloud  most  soft  and  bright. 
That  e'er  the  raid-day  tiun  pierc'd  through  with  light } 
Upon  his  cheelcs  a  lively  blush  he  spread, 
Wash'd  from  the  morning  beauties'  deepest  red : 
An  harmlew  fiatt^ring  meteor  shone  for  hair, 
And  fell  adown  his  shoulders  with  loose  care  ; 
He  cuts  out  a  silk  mantle  from  the  skies, 
Where  the  most  sprightly  axure  pleas'd  the  eyes ; 


♦  Dr.  Wa^jton  discovers  some  contrariety  of  opinion 
between  this,  and  what  is  said  of  description  in  p.  13  fc 


This  he  with  stanry  vapours  sprinkles  all. 
Took  In  their  prime  ere  they  grow  ripe  and  fiUl ; 
Of  a  new  rainbow  ere  it  fret  or  fitde. 
The  chokest  piece  cut  out,  a  scarf  is  made. 

This  is  a  just  specimen  of  Cowlev^s  imagery : 
what  might  m  general  expressions  be  great  and 
forcible,  he  weakens  and  makes  ridiculous  by 
branching  it  into  small  parts.  That  Gabriel 
was  invested  with  the  soflest  or  brightest  co- 
lours of  the  sky,  we  might  have  been  told,  and 
been  dismissed  to  improve  the  idea  in  our  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  conception ;  but  Cowley 
could  not  let  us  go  till  he  had  related  where  Ga- 
briel got  6rst  hb  skin,  and  then  his  mantle,  then 
his  lace,  and  then  his  scarfj  and  related  it  in  tlie 
terms  of  the  mercer  and  tailor. 

Sometimes  he  indulges  himself  in  a  digres- 
sion, always  conceived  with  his  natural  exube- 
rance, ancf  commonly^  even  where  it  is  not  long, 
continued  till  it  is  tedious. 

I'  th'  library  a  few  choice  authors  stood, 

Yet  'twas  welt  stor'd,  for  that  small  store  was  good. 

Writing,  man's  spiritual  physic,  was  not  then 

Itself,  as  now,  grown  a  disease  of  men. 

Learning,  (young  virgin.)  but  few  suitors  knew 

The  common  prostitute  she  Intel v  grew. 

And  with  the  spurious  brood  loads  now  the  press ; 

Laborious  eflecu  of  idleness. 

As  the  Davidcis  affords  only  four  books,  though 
intended  to  consist  of  twelve,  there  is  no  oppor^ 
tunity  for  such  criticisms  as  epic  poems  com- 
monly supply.  The  plan  of  the  wnole  work  is 
very  imperfectly  shown  by  the  third  part  The 
duration  of  an  unfinished  action  cannot  be 
known.  Of  characters  cither  not  yet  introdu- 
ced, or  shewn  but  upon  few  occasions,  the  full 
extent  and  the  nice  discriminations  cannot  be 
ascertained.  The  fable  is  plainly  implex,  fonn- 
ed  rather  from  the  Odyssey  than  the  Iliad :  and 
many  artifices  of  diversification  are  employed, 
with  the  skill  of  a  man  actiuainted  with  tne  best 
models.  The  past  is  recalled  by  narration,  and 
the  future  anticipated  by  vision  t  but  he  has  been 
so  lavish  of  his  poetical  art,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  he  could  fill  eight  books  more  with- 
out practising  again  the  same  modes  of  disposinjir 
of  his  matter:  and  perhaps  the  perception  of  this* 
growing  incumbrance  inclined  him  to  stop.  By 
this  abruption  po8terit3r  lost  more  instruction 
than  deli^nt  If  the  continuation  of  the  Davideis 
can  be  missed  it  is  for  the  learning  that  had  been 
diffused  over  it,  and  the  notes  m  which  it  had 
been  explained. 

Had  not  his  characters  been  depraved,  like 
every  other  part,  by  improper  decorations,  they 
would  have  deserved  uncommon  praise.  He 
gives  Saul  both  the  body  and  mind  of  a  hero : 

His  way  once  chose,  he  forward  thrust  outright, 
I9or  tum'd  aside  for  danger  or  delight. 

And  the  different  beauties  of  the  lofty  Merah  and 
the  gentle  Michel  are  very  justly  conceived  and 
strongly  painted. 

Rymer  has  declared  the  Davideis  superior  to 
the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso, "  which,"  says  he, "  the 
poet,  with  all  his  care,  has  not  totally  pursed 
from  pedantry."  If  by  pedantij  is  meant  toat 
minute  knowledge  which  is  denved  from  parti- 
cular sciences  and  studies,  in  opposition  to  tho 
general  notions  supplied  bj^  a  wiae  survey  of  life 
and  nature,  Cowley  certainly  errs,  by  mtrodu- 
dng  pedantry^  far  more  frequently  than  Tasso. 
I  luiow  not,  indeed,  why  they  should  be  com- 
pared ;  for  the  resemblance  of  Cowley*8  woik 
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to  T$Mmj^  10  only  thtt  tltojr  both  exhibit  the 
egency  of  odestial  and  iiifernal  itoirits,  in  which 
howerer  they  differ  Widely ;  for  CJowley  sufypo- 
868  them  commonly  to  operate  upon  Uie  mind  by 
suggestion ;  Tasso  repre^nts  them  as  promo< 
tinf  or  obstructing  events  by  external  agency. 

Of  particular  pages  that  can  be  properly  com- 
pared, I  remember  only  the  description  of  Hea- 
Ten,  in  which  the  different  manner  of  the  two 
writers  b  sufficiently  discernible.  Cowley's  is 
scarcely  description,  unless  it  be  posable  to  de- 
scribe by  negatives ;  for  he  tcUs  us  only  what 
there  is  not  in  Heaven.  Tasso  endeavours  to 
represent  the  splendours  and  pleasures  of  the 
re^ons  of  happiness.  Tasso  affords  images, 
and  Cowley  sentiments.  It  happens,  however, 
that  Tas80*s  descriptions  afford  some  reason  for 
Rhymer's  censure.  He  says  of  the  Supreme 
Being, 

Hk  sotto  I  pfedl  e  fato  e  la  aatara 
BfiaiMri  bumili,  eM  rooto,  e  chMl  mimira. 

The  second  line  has  in  it  more  of  pedantry 
than  perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  other  stanza 
of  the  poem. 

In  the  perusal  of  the  Davideis,  as  of  all  Cow- 
ley's works,  we  find  wit  and  learning  unprofita- 
1^  squandered.  Attention  has  no  relief;  the 
aroetions  are  never  moved  ;  we  are  sometimes 
surpitsed,  but  never  delighted,  and  find  much  to 
admire,  but  Uttle  to  approve.  Still  however  it 
is  the  work  of  Cowley,  of  a  mind  capacious  by 
fiatun),  and  repleni^ed  by  study. 

In  the  general  review  of  Cowley's  poetry  it 
will  be  found  that  he  wrote  vnth  abundant  fertil- 
ity, but  with  negligent  or  unskilful  selection :  with 
much  thought,  but  with  little  imagery ;  that  he 
is  never  pauietic,  and  rarely  sublime ;  but  always 
either  ingenious  or  learned,  either  acute  or  pro- 
found. 

It  is  said  by  Denham  in  his  elegy, 
To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 
Tet  what  he  writ  was  aH  his  own. 

This  vride  position  requires  less  limitation, 
when  it  is  affirmed  of  Cowley,  than  perhaps  of 
Any  other  poet— He  read  much,  ana  yet  bor- 
rowed little. 

EUs  character  of  writing  was  indeed  not  his 
own :  he  unhappily  adopt^  that  which  was  pre- 
dominant He  saw  a  certain  way  to  present 
praise ;  and,  not  sufficiently  inquinng  by  what 
means  the  ancients  have  continued  to  delight 
through  all  the  changes  of  human  manners,^he 
contented  himself  with  a  deciduous  laurel,  of 
which  the  verdure  in  its  spring  was  bright  and 
^y,  but  which  time  has  been  continually  steal- 
mgfrom his  brows. 

He  was  in  his  own  time  considered  as  of  un- 
livalled  excellence.  Clarendon  represents  him 
as  having  taken  a  flight  beyond  all  that  went 
before  him  ;  and  Milton  is  said  to  have  declared, 
that  the  three  greatest  English  poets  were  Spen- 
tfe^Shakspeare,  and  CovSey. 

His  manner  he  had  in  common  with  others ; 
bat  his  sentiments  were  his  own.  Upon  every 
subject  he  thought  for  himself;  and  such  was 
lu8  copiotrsness  of  knowledge,  that  something 
at  once  remote  and  applictu>Ie  rushed  into  his 
mind ;  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  he  always  rejected 
a  commodious  idea  merely  because  another  had 
used  it :  his  known  wealth  was  so  great  that  he 
migbt  have  borrowed  without  loss  of  credit 

S»  his  elegy  on  Sir  Hemy  Wotton,  the  Ust 
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lines  have  such  vesemblance  to  the  noble  epi- 
gram of  Qrotius  on  the  death  of  Scali^er,  that  I 
cannot  but  think  them  copied  from  it,  thou^ 
they  are  copied  by  no  servile  hand. 

One  passa^  in  his  J\IUtfess  is  so  apparently 
borrowed  from  Donne,  that  he  probably  would 
not  have  written  it,  had  it  not  mingled  with  his 
own  thoughts,  so  as  that  he  did  not  perceive  him- 
self taking  it  from  another :    - 

Although  I  think  thou  never  (buitd  wtU  be,  « 

Yet  I'm  resolved  to  search  for  thee } 
The  search  itseir  rewards  the  pains. 

So,  thou|s(h  the  chymic  his  great  secret  miss, 

(For  neither  it  in  Art  or  Nature  is,) 
Yet  thlncs  well  worth  his  toil  he  gains : 
And  does  his  charge  and  labour  pay 

With  good  unsought  experiments  by  the  way. 

Borne  that  have  ileeper  dlpsr»d  Love»s  mine  than  I, 
Say.  where  his  centric  haiminess  doCh  lie : 

1  nave  lov'd  and  got,  and  told ; 
But  should  I  love,  get^  tell,  liU  I  were  old, 
I  should  not  find  that  hidden  mystery ; 

Oh,  *tis  imposture  all ! 
And  as  no  chymic  yet  th*  ellxk  got, 

But  glorifies  his  pregnant  pot, 

If  by  the  way  to  him  befall 
Some  odoriferous  thing,  or  medictoal. 

So  lovers  dream  a  rich  and  long  delight. 

But  get  a  winter-seeming  summer*!  night 

Jonson  and  Donne,  as  Dr.  Hurd  remariLS, 
were  then  in  the  highest  esteem. 

It  is  related  by  Clarendon  that  Cowley  always 
acknowled^s  his  obligation  to  the  learning  and 
industry  of  Jonson  ;  but  I  have  found  no  traces 
of  Jonson  m  his  woriis :   to  emulate  Donne  ap* 

Eears  to  have  been  his  purpose ;  and  from  Donne 
e  may  have  learned  that  familiarity  with  reli- 
S'ous  images,  and  that  light  allusion  to  sacred 
incs,  by  which  readers  far  short  of  sanctity 
are  frequently  offended  ;  and  which  would  not 
be  borne  in  the  present  age,  when  devotion,  per^ 
haps  not  more  fervent,  is  more  delicate. 

Having  produced  one  passage  taken  by  Cow- 
ley from  Donne,  I  will  recompense  him  by  ano- 
ther which  Milton  seems  to  have  bonrowed  from 
him.    He  says  of  GoUah, 

His  spear,  the  trunk  was  of  a  lofty  tree, 

Which  Nature  meant  some  tall  ship's  mast  Aould  ba. 

Milton  of  Satan : 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  fallest  phie 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  htlls,  to  be  the  masC 
Of  some  great  adimiral,  were  but  a  wazid, 
He  walked  whh. 

His  diction  was  in  his  own  time  censured  as 
negligent  He  Seems  not  to  have  known,  or  not 
to  nave  considered,  that  words  being  axbitraiy 
must  owe  their  power  to  association,  and  have 
the  influence,  ana  that  only,  which  custom  has 
given  ttieni.  Language  is  the  dress  of  thought : 
and  as  the  noblest  mien,  or  most  graceful  actioB, 
would  be  degraded  and  obscured  by  a  garb  ap- 
propriated to  the  gross  employments  of  rustics 
or  mechanics :  so  the  most  heroic  sentknents  will 
lose  their  efficacy,  and  the  most  splendid  ideas 
drop  their  magnincence,  if  they  are  conveyed  by 
words  used  commonly  upon  low  and  trivial  oc- 
casions, debased  by  ymgar  mouths,  and  con- 
taminated by  inelegant  applications. 

Troth  indeed  is  always  truth,  and  reason  is 
always  reason ;  they  have  an  intrinsic  and  unal- 
temble  value,  and  constitute  that  intellectual 
gold  which  defies  destruction  |  but  gold  may  be 
so  concealed  in  baser  matter,  that  onfy  a  chy- 
\  mist  canr cMover  it;  Mose  may  be  so  hidden  m 
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unrefined  and  olebeifLn  words  that  none  bot  phi- 
losophers can  oistinj^uish  it ;  and  both  may  be 
so  buried  in  impurities,  as  not  to  pay  the  cost  of 
their  extraction. 

The  diction^  being  the  vehicle  of  the  thoughts, 
first  presents  itself  to  the  intellectual  eye ;  ana 
if  the  first  appearance  offends,  a  further  know- 
ledge is  not  otten  sought.  Whatever  professes 
to  benefit  by  pleasing,  must  please  at  once.  The 
pleasures  of  the  mind  imply  something  sudden 
and  unexpected ;  that  which  elevates  must  al- 
ways surprise.  What  is  perceived  by  slow  de- 
grees may  gratify  us  with  consciousness  of  im- 
provement, but  will  never  strike  with  the  sense 
of  pleasure. 

Of  all  this,  Cowley  appears  to  have  been  with- 
out knowledge,  or  witnout  ca^e.  He  makes  no 
selection  of  words,  nor  seeks  any  neatness  of 
phrase;  he  has  no  elegances  eitner  lucky  or 
elaborate;  as  his  endeavours  were  rather  to  im- 
press sentences  upon  the  understanding  than 
miages  upon  the  fancy ;  he  has  few  epithets,  and 
those  scattered  without  peculiar  propriety  or 
nice  adaptation.  It  seems  to  follow  from  the 
necessity  of  the  subiect,  rather  than  the  care  of 
the  writer,  that  the  oiction  of  his  heroic  poem  is 
less  familiar  than  that  of  his  sUghtest  writings. 
He  has  given  not  the  same  numbers,  but  the 
same  diction,  to  the  gentle  Anacreon  and  the 
tempestuous  Pindar. 

His  versification  seems  to  have  had  very  little 
of  his  care ;  and  if  what  he  thinks  be  true,  that 
his  numbers  are  unmusical  only  when  they  are 
ill-read,  the  art  of  reading  them  is  at  present 
lost ;  for  they  are  commonly  harsh  to  modem 
ears.  He  has  indeed  many  noble  Unes,  such  as 
the  feeble  care  of  Waller  never  could  produce. 
The  bulk  of  his  thoughts  sometimes  swelled  his 
verse  to  unexpected  and  inevitable  grandeur; 
but  his  excellence  of  this  kind  is  merely  fortui- 
tous :  he  sinks  willingly  down  to  his  general 
carelessness,  and  avoids  with  very  little  care 
either  meanness  or  asperity. 

His  contractions  are  oflen  rugged  and  harsh : 

One  flings  a  mountain,  and  ita  rirera  too 
Torn  up  with  t. 

His  ihymes  are  very  often  made  by  pronouns, 
or  particles,  or  the  like  unimportant  words, 
which  disappoint  the  ear,  and  destroy  the  energy 
of  the  line. 

His  combination  of  different  measures  is  some> 
times  dissonant  and  unpleasing ;  he  joins  verses 
together,  of  which  the  former  does  not  sUde 
easily  into  the  latter. 

The  words  do  and  did,  wluch  so  much  degrade 
in  present  estimation  the  line  that  admits  Uicm, 
were,  in  the  time  of  Cowley,  tittle  censured  or 
avoided :  how  often  he  used  them,  and  with 
how  bad  an  effect,  at  least  to  our  ears,  will  ap- 
pear by  a  passage,  in  which  every  reader  will 
lament  to  see  just  and  noble  thoughts  definuded 
of  their  praise  by  inelegance  of  language : 

Where  honour  or  where  conscience  does  not  hind, 

No  other  law  shall  shackle  me ; 

Slave  to  mjrseir  I  ne»er  will  he ; 
Nor  sliall  my  Hiture  actions  be  confln'd 

Bj  my  own  present  mind. 
Who  hv  resolres  and  vows  engaged  do€M  stand, 

For  days  ttiat  yet  belong  to  Aite, 
Doe*  like  an  uothrift,  mortgage  his  estate 

Before  it  (alls  into  his  hand ; 

The  bondman  of  the  cloister  so, 
▲U  that  ht  dou  leeeire  doet  always  ows. 


And  stin  as  Time  oome^  hi,  it  goes  away. 
Hot  to  enjoy,  but  debts  to  pay  I 
Unhappy  slav«,  and  pupil  to  a  bell  ! 
Wtiich  fus  hour*8  work  as  well  as  hours  doe*  tell : 
Uniiappy  till  the  last,  the  Idnd  releasing  kneli. 

His  heroic  lines  are  often  formed  of  monosyl- 
lables ;  but  yet  they  are  sometimes  sweet  and 
sonorous. 

He  says  of  the  Messiah, 

Round  the  whole  earth  his  dreaded  name  shall  soand, 
JSnd  reocA  to  leorldo  that  muat  not  yet  be  found* 

In  another  place,  of  David, 

Yet  bid  him  go  securely,  when  he  sends ; 
Tis  Saui  that  i»  htt/oe,  and  tee  hie  friend*. 
7%e  man  leho  has  ht*  Qody  no  aid  can  lack  ; 
And  we  »ho  bid  him  go,  tciU  bring  him  back. 

Yet  amidst  his  negligence  he  sometimes  at- 
tempts an  improved  ana  scientific  versification ; 
of  which  it  will  be  best  to  give  his  own  account 
subjoined  to  this  line : 

Nor  can  the  glory  contain  itself  in  th>  endless  space. 

**  I  am  Borry  that  it  is  necessary  to  admonish 
the  most  part  of  readers,  that  it  is  not  by 
negligence  that  this  verse  is  so  loose,  long,  and, 
as  It  Were,  vast ;  it  is  to  paint  in  the  number 
the  nature  of  the  thing  which  it  describes,  which 
I  would  have  observ^  in  divers  other  places  of 
this  poem,  that  else  will  pass  for  very  careless 
verses:  as  before, 

Jind  over-run*  the  neighboring  field*  with  violent 
course. 

In  the  second  book ; 

Doten  aprecipiee  deepy  down  he  ea*t*  them  att. — 
And, 

•And  fell  a-down  hi*  *houlder*  with  loo*e  care. 

In  the  third. 

Bra**  wa*  hit  helmet,  hi*  boot*  bra**,  and  o*er 
Hi*  breaet  a  thick  plate  ofetrong  bras*  he  wore. 

In  the  fourth. 

Like  *ome  fair  pine  overlooking  all  the  ignobler  wood. 
And, 

Some  from  the  rock*  ea*t  themedve*  down  headlong. 

And  many  more :  but  it  is  enough  to  instance 
in  a  few.  The  thing  is,  that  the  disposition  of 
words  and  numbers  should  be  such,  as  that,  oirt 
of  the  order  and  soimd  of  them,  the  things  them- 
selves may  be  represented.  This  the  Greeks 
were  not  so  accurate  as  to  bind  themselves  to : 
neither  have  our  English  poets  observed  it,  for 
aught  I  can  find.  Tne  Latins  {qui  Mruas  cdwnt 
severwrea)  sometimes  did  it ;  and  their  prince, 
Virgil,  always :  in  whom  tbe  examples  are  in- 
numerable, and  taken  notice  of  by  all  judi 
cious  men,  so  that  it  is  superfluous  to  collect 
them." 

I  know  not  whether  he  has,  in  many  of  these 
instances,  attained  the  representation  or  resem- 
blance that  he  purposes.  Verse  can  imitate  only 
sound  and  motion.  A  boundless  verse,  a  head- 
long  verse,  and  a  verse  of  brass  or  of  «(roii^ 
brass^  seem  to  comprise  very  incongruous  and 
unsociable  ideas.  What  there  is  peculiar  in  the 
sound  of  the  Une  expressing  loose  care,  I  cannot 
discover ;  nor  why  tne  ptne  is  UdUr  in  an  Alex- 
andrine than  in  ten  syllables. 

But,  not  to  defraud  him  of  his  due  praise,  h« 
has  given  one  example  of  representative  vetsifi  • 
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cation,  which  peihapA  no  other  Engliah  line  can 
equaL 

Be^in,  be  bold.  And  Tunture  to  be  wise : 

He  who  defera  this  work  from  day  to  day, 

Does  on  a  rivers  bank  expecting  «taj 

Till  the  whole  Mream  that  stopp'd  him  shall  be  gone, 

Which  rt«w,  and  at  it  runt,  for  ever  ahall  run  on. 

Cowley  was,  I  believe,  the  first  poet  that 
iniiigled  Alexandrines  at  pleasure  with  the  com- 
mon heroic  of  ten  syllables ;  and  (rom  him  Dry- 
den  borrowed  the  practice,  whether  ornamental 
or  licentious.  He  considered  the  verse  of  twelve 
syllables  as  elevated  and  majestic,  and  has  there- 
fore deviated  into  that  measure  when  he  sup- 
poses the  voice  had  heard  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  author  of  the  Davideis  is  commended  by 
Dryden  for  havine  written  it  in  couplets,  be- 
cause he  discovered  that  any  staff  was  too  lyrical 
for  an  heroic  poem  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been 
known  before  by  Ma^  and  Sandys^  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Pharsalia  and  the  Metamorphoses. 

In  the  Davideis  are  some  hemistichs,  or  verses 
left  imperfect  by  the  author,  in  imitation  of  Vir- 
gil, whom  he  supposes  not  to  have  intended  to 
complete  them :  mat  this  opinion  is  erroneous, 
may  be  probably  concluded,  because  this  trun- 
cation is  imitated  by  no  subsequent  Roman 
poet;  because  VirgU  himself  filled  up  one 
broken  Une  in  the  heat  of  recitation  ;  because 
m  one  the  sense  is  now  unfinished;  and  be- 
cause all  that  can  be  done  by  a  broken  verse,  a 
line  intersected  by  a  caesura,  and  a  full  stop,  will 
equally  efiect 

Of  triplets  in  his  Davideis  he  makes  no  use, 
and  perhaps  did  not  at  first  think  them  allowa- 
ble ;  but  he  appears  afterwards  to  have  changed  | 


his  mind,  for.  in  the  verses  on  the  government 
of  Cromwdl  he  inserts  theml  iberally  with  great 
happiness. 

Afler  so  much  criticism  on  his  poems,  the 
essays  which  accompany  them  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. What  is  said  by  Sprat  of  his  conversa^ 
tion,  that  no  man  could  draw  from  it  any  suspi- 
cion of  his  excellence  in  poetry,  may  be  apphed 
to  these  compositions,  rfo  author  ever  kept  his 
verse  and  his  prose  at  a  greater  distance  from 
each  other.  His  thoughts  are  natural,  and  his 
style  has  a  smooth  anaplacid  equability,  which 
has  never  yet  obtained  its  due  commendation. 
Nothing  is  far-sought,  or  hard-laboured  ;  but  oJl 
is  easy  without  feebleness,  and  familiar  without 
grossness. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Felton,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Classics,  that  Cowley  was  beloved  by 
every  muse  that  he  courted ;  and  that  he  has 
rivaUed  the  ancients  in  every  kind  of  poetry  but 
tragedy. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  encomiastic 
fervour,  that  he  brought  to  his  poetic  labours  a 
mind  replete  with  learning,  and  that  his  pa^ 
are  embellished  with  all  the  ornaments  which 
books  could  supply ;  that  he  was  the  first  who 
imparted  to  English  numbers  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  greater  ode,  and  the  gayet^  of  the  less ;  that 
he  was  eoually  qualified  for  sprightly  salUes,  and 
for  lofty  nights ;  that  he  was  among  those  who 
freed  translation  from  servility,  and,  instead  of 
following  his  author  at  a  distance,  walked  by 
his  side  ;  and  that,  if  he  lefl  versification  yet  im- 
provable, he  left  Ukewise  from  time  to  time  such 
specimens  of  excellence  as  enabled  succeeding 
poets  to  improve  it 
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little  is  known 


Up  Sn.  JOHN  Devram  very  little  is  known 
but  what  is  related  of  him  by  Wood,  or  by  him- 
self. 

He  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1615  ;♦  the  only 
son  of  Sir  John  Denham,  of  Little  Horseley,  in 
Essex,  thon  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ire- 
land, and  of  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir  Garret 
More,  baron  of  Mellefont 

Two  years  afierwards,  his  father,  being  made 
one  of  the  barons  of  ;he  Exchequer  in  England, 
Drought  him  away  from  his  native  country,  and 
educated  him  in  London. 

In  1631  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
considered  *'  as  a  dreaming  young  man,  given 
more  to  dice  and  cards  than  study :"  and  there- 


♦  In  Harai1ton*s  Memoirs  of  Count  Orammont,  Sir 
John  Denham  la  said  to  hare  been  79  when  he  married 
MiM  Brook,  about  the  year  1664 :  according  to  which 
•latement  be  was  bom  in  1563.  But  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
haa  followed  Wood,  la  right.  He  entered  Trinity  Col. 
lere,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  16,  in  1631,  as  aopears  by 
the  (blhiwing  entry,  which  I  copied  from  the  matrf. 
euUuion  book : 
Trio.  Coll.  "  1681.    Nov.  18.  Johannes  Denham,  Es- 

^x,  Alius  J.  Denham,  de  Horseley  parrt  in  com. 

pntdict-  militia  aonoi  natiu  l6."—Matone 


fore  gave  no  prognostics  of  his  future  eminence ; 
nor  was  suspected  to  conceal,  under  sluggishness 
and  laxity,  a  genius  bom  to  improve  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country. 

When  he  was,  three  years  aflerwards,  re- 
moved to  LincoIn*s  Inn,  he  prosecuted  the  com- 
naon  law  with  sufficient  appearance  of  applica- 
tion ;  yet  did  not  lose  his  propensity  to  cards  and 
dice ;  but  was  very  often  plundered  by  game- 
sters. 

Being  severely  reproved  for  this  folly,  he  pro- 
fessed, and  perhaps  believed,  himself  reclaimed ; 
and,  to  testify  tne  sincerity  of  his  repentance, 
wrote  and  published  "An  Essay  upon  Gam- 
ing." 

He  seems  to  have  divided  his  studies  between 
law  and  poetry :  for,  in  1636,  he  translated  the 
second  book  or  the  JEneid. 

Two  years  afler,  his  father  died ;  and  then, 
notwithstanding  his  resolutions  and  professions, 
he  returned  agam  to  the  vice  of  gaming,  and  lost 
several  thousand  pounds  that  had  been  left  him. 

In  1642,  he  published  "  The  Sophy."  This 
seems  to  have  given  him  his  first  hold  of  the 
public  attention ;  for  Waller  remarked,  *<That 
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he  btfike  out  Hke  the  Irish  rebellion,  threescore 
thousand  strong,  when  nobody  was  aware,  or  in 
the  least  suspected  it;  an  obsenration  which 
could  hsTe  had  no  propriety,  had  his  poetical 
abilities  been  known  before. 

He  was  after  that  pricked  for  sheriff  of  Surry, 
and  made  soTemor  of  Famham  Castle  for  the 
King ;  but  he  soon  resigned  that  charge,  and  re- 
treated to  Oxford,  where,  in  1643,  he  published 
"  Cooper's  Hill.'' 

Ttas  poem  had  such  reputation  as  to  excite 
the  common  arti6ce  by  which  envy  degrades  ex- 
cellence.— A  report  was  spread,  that  the  per- 
formance was  not  his  own,  but  that  he  had 
bought  it  of  a  vicar  for  forty  pounds.  The  same 
attempt  was  made  to  rob  Aadison  of  Cato,  and 
Pope  of  his  Elssay  on  Criticism. 

In  1647,  the  distresses  of  the  royal  family  re- 
quired him  to  engage  in  more  dangerous  em- 
ployments. He  was  entrusted  by  the  Clueen 
with  a  message  to  the  King ;  and,  by  whatever 
means,  so  far  softened  the  ferocitjr  of  Hugh 
Peters,  that  by  his  intercession  admission  was 
procured.  Of  the  King's  condescension  he 
nas  given  an  account  in  the  dedication  of  his 
worlu. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  in  carrying  on 
the  King's  correspondence;    and,  as  he  says. 


discharged  this  omce  with  great  safety 


)  says, 
,  to  the 
rojraUsto:  and,  being  accicTentally  discovered 
by  the  adverse  party's  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cow- 
ley's hand,  he  escaped  happily  both  for  himself 
and  his  friends. 

He  was  yet  engaged  in  a  greater  undertaking. 
In  April,  1648,  he  conveyed  James  the  duke  of 
York  from  London  into  France,  and  delivered 
him  there  to  the  queen  and 'prince  of  Wales. 
This  year  he  published  his  translation  of  **  Cato 
Major." 

He  now  resided  in  France  as  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  exiled  king ;  and,  to  divert  the 
melancholy  of  tbcir  condition,  was  sometimes 
enjoined  by  his  master  to  write  occasional  ver- 
ses ;  one  of  which  amusements  was  probably  his 
ode  or  song  upon  tiie  embassy  to  Poland,  by 
which  he  and  Lord  Crofts  procured  a  contribu- 
tion of  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  Scotch 
that  wandered  over  that  kingdom.  Poland  was 
at  that  time  very  much  froqnented  by  itinerant 
traders,  who,  in  a  country  of  very  Mttle  com- 
merce and  of  great  extent,  where  every  man  re- 
sided on  his  own  estate,  contributed  very  much 
to  the  accommodation  of  life,  by  bringing  to 
every  man's  house  those  little  necessaries  which 
it  was  very  inconvenient  to  want,  and  very 
troublesome  to  fetch.  I  have  formeriy  read, 
without  much  reflection,  of  the  multitude  of 
Scotchmen  that  travelled  with  their  wares  in 
Poland ;  and  that  their  numbers  were  not  small, 
file  success  of  this  negotiation  gives  sufficient 
evidence. 

About  this  time,  what  estate  the  war  and  the 
gamesters  had  left  him,  was  sold  by  order  of  the 
parliament;  and  when,  in  1652,  he  returned  to 
England,  he  was  entertained  by  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke. 

Of  the  next  years  of  his  life  there  is  no  ac- 
count. At  the  restoration  he  obtained  that 
which  many  missed — the  reward  of  his  loyalty : 
bein^  made  surveyor  of  the  king's  buildings,  and 
dignified  with  the  order  of  the  Bath.  He  seems 
now  to  have  learned  some  attention  to  money ; 


(br  Wood  tays,  that  be  got  by  this  place  wewea 
thousand  pounds. 

After  the  restoration,  he  wrote  die  poem  on 
Prudence  and  Justice,  and  perhaps  some  of  hia 
other  pieces:  «nd,  as  he  appears,  whenever  any 
serious  question  comes  betoro  him,  to  have  been 
a  man  of  piety,  he  consecrated  his  poetical  pow- 
ers to  religion,  and^  made  a  metrit^  verrion  of 
the  Psalms  of  David.  In  this  attempt  he  has 
failed ;  but  in  sacred  poetry  who  has  succeeded  ? 

It  might  be  hoped  that  tne  favour  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  esteem  of  the  public,  would  now  make 
him  happy.  But  human  felicity  is  short  and 
uncertain ;  a  second  marriage  brought  upon  him 
so  much  chsquiet,  as  for  a  time  disordered  his 
understanding:  and  Butler  lampooned  him  for 
his  lunacy.  I  know  not  whether  the  malignant 
lines  were  then  made  public,  nor  what  provoca- 
tion incited  Butler  to  do  that  which  no  provo- 
cation can  excuse. 

His  frenzy  lasted  not  long;*  and  he  seema 
to  have  regained  his  full  force  of  mhid  ;  for  he 
wrote  afterwards  his  excellent  poem  upon  the 
death  of  Cowley,  whom  he  was  not  lonff  to  sur- 
vive; for  on  the  19th  of  March,  1668^  he  was 
buried  by  his  side. 

Denham  is  deservedly  considered  as  one  of  the 
fathers  of  English  poetry.  ''Denham  and  Wal- 
ler," says  Prior,  "  improved  our  versification,  and 
Dryden  perfected  it"  He  has  given  spedroens  of 
various  composition,  descriptive,  ludicrous,  didac- 
tic, and  sublime. 

He  appears  to  have  had,  in  common  with  al- 
most all  mankind,  the  ambition  of  bein^g  upon 
proper  occasions  '*  a  merry  fellow,"  and  in  com- 
mon with  most  of  them,  to  have  been  by  nature, 
or  by  early  habits,  debarred  from  it  Nothine  is 
less  exhilarating  than  the  ludicrousness  of  I&n- 
ham ;  he  does  not  fail  for  want  of  efibrts :  he  is 
familiar,  he  is  gross ;  but  be  is  never  merry,  un- 
less the  "Speech  against  Peace  in  the  close 
Committee"  be  excepted.  For  grave  buriesoue, 
however,  his  imitation  of  Davenant  shows  him 
to  be  well  qualified. 

Of  his  more  elevated  occasional  poems,  there  is 
perhaps  none  that  does  not  deserve  commenda^ 
tion.  In  the  verses  to  Fletcher,  we  have  ao 
image  that  has  since  been  often  adopted : 

But  whhber  am  I  ttrsyM  ?  I  need  not  ratse 
Tropbiei  to  thee,  from  other  men>«  diapraise  } 
Nor  is  thr  fame  on  lesser  nibis  buih, 
Nor  need  thjr  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 
OfEastem  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  refgn, 
Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain. 

Afler  Denham,  Orrery,  in  one  of  his  prologuee. 

Poets  are  sultans,  ifthev  had  their  wiO ; 
For  every  author  woulc  his  brother  kilL 

And  Pope, 

Sboald  0ucb  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone. 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  Ivother  near  the  throne. 

But  this  is  not  the  best  of  his  little  pieces :  it  is 
excelled  by  his  poem  to  Fanshaw,  and  his  'Elegy 
on  Cowley. 

His  praise  of  Fanshaw's  version  of  Guarini 


*  In  Oraromont*s  Memoirs,  many  cfarcumstances  art 
related,  both  of  his  marriage  and  ma  frenzy,  very  UctW 
favourable  to  bis  character. — R. 

f  It  is  remarkable  that  Johnson  should  not  have  re- 
collected, ihat  this  image  is  to  be  fountf  hi  Bacon.  Ari*> 
toteles  more  othomannoram,  regna;  re  se  baud  tuto 
posse  putabat,  nisi  fratrea  suos,  omnes  contra  udai 
De  augment  scieiu.  lib.  Ui. 
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contains  a  very  eprightly  and  judkiom  charac- 
ter of  a  good  translator: 

That  aerriJe  path  thou  nobly  d<M*  decline, 
Of  tracing  word  by  word  and  line  by  line. 
Those  are  the  laboured  birth  ofalaviahbraiU} 
Not  the  effect  of  poetry,  but  pains ; 
Cheap  vulvar  arta,  whose  narrowness  affords 
No  flii^ht  for  thoughts,  but  poorly  sticks  at  words. 
A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue, 
To  make  tranelatinns  and  translators  too. 
They  but  preserve  the  ashes ;  thou  the  flame, 
True  to  his  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fame. 

The  excellence  of  these  lines  is  greater,  as  the 
truth  which  they  contain  was  not  at  that  time 
generally  known. 

His  poem  on  the  death  of  Cowley  was  his  last, 
and,  among  his  shorter  works,  his  best  perform- 
ance :  the  numbers  are  musical,  and  the  thoughts 
are  just, 

"Cooper's  Hill"  is  the  work  that  confers 
upon  him  the  rank  and  dignity  of  an  original 
author.  He  seems  to  have  been,  at  least  among 
us,  the  author  of  a  species  of  composition  that 
may  be  denominated  local  poetry,  of  which  the 
fundamental  subject  is  some  particular  land- 
scape, to  be  poetically  describeo,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  such  embellishments  as  may  be  suppUed 
by  historical  retrospection  or  incidental  niedita- 
tion. 

To  trace  a  new  scheme  of  poetry,  has  in  itself 
a  very  high  claim  to  praise,  and  its  praise  is  yet 
more  when  it  is  apparently  copied  by  Garth  and 
Pope  ;•  after  whose  names  little  will  be  gained 
by  an  enumeration  of  smaller  poets,  that  have 
left  scarcely  a  comer  of  the  island  not  dignified 
cither  by  rhyme  or  blank  verse. 

"  Cooper's  Hill,"  if  it  be  maliciously  inspect- 
ed, will  not  be  found  without  its  faults.  The 
digressions  are  too  long,  the  morality  too  fre- 
quent, and  the  sentiments  sometimes  such  as 
will  not  bear  a  rigorous  inquiry. 

The  four  verses,  which,  smce  Dryden  has 
commended  them,  almost  every  writer  for  a  cen- 
tury past  has  imitated,  are  generally  known : 

O,  coold  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
Mr  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  ! 
Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  doll ; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erAowing  fiilL 

The  lines  are  in  themselves  not  perfect :  for 
most  of  the  words,  thus  artfully  oppijsed,  are  to 
be  understood  simply  on  one  side  of  the  compa- 
rison, and  metaphorically  on  the  other ;  ana  if 
there  be  any  lan^age  that  does  not  express  in- 
tellectual operations  by  material  images,  into 
that  language  they  cannot  be  translated.  But 
so  much  meaning  is  comprised  in  so  few  words ; 
the  particulars  of  resemblances  are  so  perspica^ 
ciously  collected,  and  every  mode  of  excellence 
separated  from  its  adjacent  faidt  by  so  nice  a 
line  of  limitation ;  the  different  parts  of  the  sen- 
tence are  so  accurately  adjusted  ;  and  the  flow 
of  the  last  couplet  is  so  smooth  and  sweet ;  that 
the  passage,  nowever  cdebrated,  has  not  been 
praised  above  its  merit  It  has  beauty  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  must  be  numbered  among  triose  fe- 
licities, which  cannot  be  produced  at  will  by  wit 
and  labour,  but  must  arise  unexpectedly  in  some 
hour  propitious  to  poetry. 

He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  that 
understood  the  necessity  of  emancipating  trans- 


•  By  Garth,  in  his  "Poem  on  Claremomi'*  and  by 
Pope,  tn  hb  •<  Wlod«>r  Foresfc»» 


lation  firom  the  dradgery  of  coontmg  Hnet  aad 
interpreting  single  words.  How  mtMh  this  ser- 
vile practice  obscured  the  clearest  and  deformed 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  ancient  authors, 
may  be  discovered  by  a  perusal  of  our  earlier 
versions;  some  of  tfaiem  are  the  woiks  of  men 
well  qualified,  not  only  by  critical  knowledge, 
but  by  poetical  genius,  who  yet  by  a  mistaken 
ambition  of  exactness,  degraded  jit  once  their 
originals  and  themselves. 

Denham  saw  the  better  way,  but  has  not  pur- 
sued it  with  great  success.  His  versions  of 
Virgil  are  not  pleasing :  but  they  taujght  Dry- 
den to  please  better.  His  poetical  imitation  of 
TuUy  on  ''  Old  Ago"  has  neither  the  clearness 
of  prose,  nor  the  sprightliness  of  poetry. 

The  *<  strength  of  Denham,"  which  Pope  00 
emphatically  mentions,  is  to  be  found  in  many 
lines  and  couplets,  which  convey  much  meaning 
in  few  words,  and  exhibit  the  sentiment  with 
more  weight  than  bulk. 

ON  THE  THAMES. 

Though  with  thorn  streams  he  no  resemblance  hold 
Whose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  ffravel  gold ; 
His  genuine  and  leas  guilty  wealth  t*  explore, 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  surrey  his  shore. 

ON  STRAPFORD. 

His  wisdom  such,  at  once  it  did  appear 

Three  kingdoms'  wonder,  and  three  kingdoms'  ftar. 

While  single  he  stood  forth,  and  seem*d,  although 

Each  had  an  army,  as  an  equal  foe. 

Such  was  his  force  of  eloquence,  to  make 

The  hearers  more  concem*d  than  he  that  spake : 

Each  seem'd  to  aa  that  part  he  came  to  see. 

And  none  was  more  a  looker>on  than  he ; 

So  did  he  move  our  oaRsions,  some  were  known 

To  wish,  for  the  defence,  the  crime  their  own. 

Now  private  pity  strove  with  public  hate, 

Reason  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  (ale. 

ON  COWLET. 

To  him  no  author  was  unknown. 

Yet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  owo } 

Horace's  wk,  and  Virgil's  state. 

He  dhl  not  steal,  but  emulate ! 

And  when  he  would  like  them  appear. 

Their  garb,  but  not  their  clothes,  did  wear. 

As  one  of  Dcnham's  principal  claims  to  the 
regard  of  posterity  arises  from  his  improvement 
of  our  numbers,  his  versification  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  will  afford  that  pleasure  which 
arises  from  the  observation  of  a  man  of  judg- 
ment, naturally  right,  forsaking  bad  copies  by 
degrees,  and  advancing  towards  a  better  prac- 
tice as  he  gains  more  confidence  in  lumself. 

In  his  translation  of  Vii^,  written  when  he 
was  about  twenty-one  years  old,  may  be  still 
found  the  old  manner  of  continuing  the  sense 
ungracefully  from  verse  to  verse: 

^Thcn  all  those 

Who  in  the  dark  our  fury  did  escape, 
Rrtuming,  know  our  borrow 'd  arms,  and  shape. 
And  differing  dialea ;  then  their  numbers  swell 
And  grow  upon  us ;  first  Choroebeus  fell 
Before  Minerva's  altar :  next  did  bleed  } 

Just  Ripheus«  whom  no  Trojan  did  exceed    > 
In  virtue  ;  yet  the  gods  his  fate  decreed.  ) 

Then  Hypanis  anuDymas,  wounded  by 
Their  friends  ;  nor  thee,  Fantheus,  thy  piety, 
Nor  consecrated  mitre,  from  the  same 
111  fhte  could  save,  my  country's  funeral  flam 
And  Troy's  cold  ashes  I  attest,  and  call 
To  witness  for  myself,  that  in  their  fall 
No  foes,  no  death,  nor  danger,  I  declin'd. 
Did,  and  deserv'd  no  less,  my  f^  to  find. 

From  this  kind  of  concatenated  metre  he 
afterwards  refirained,  and  taught  his  followers 


MILTON. 


^  art  of  ooDdndiiiff  their  sense  in  eoaplets ; 
which  hat  perhaps  been  with  rather  too  much 
constancy  pursued. 

-  This  passage  exhibits  one  of  those  triplets 
which  are  not  unfrequent  in  this  first  essay ;  but 
which  it  LB  to  be  supposed  his  maturer  judgment 
disapproved,  since  in  his  latter  works  he  has 
totally  forborne  them. 

His  rhymes  are  such  as  seem  found  without 
difficulty,  by  following  the  sense ;  and  are  for 
the  most  part  as  exact  at  least  as  those  of  other 
poets,  though  now  and  then  the  reader  is  shifted 
ofi'with  what  he  can  get : 

O  how  tron»fonn*d  f 

How  much  unlike  that  Hector,  who  returned 

Clad  in  AchiUes*  spoils.' 

And  again : 

From  thence  a  thousand  lesser  poets  sprung 
Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  or  Rome* 

Sometimes  the  weight  of  rhyme  is  laid  upon  a 
word  too  feeble  to  sustain  it. 


^— Troyeonfoondad  Iklli 
Prom  all  her  glories :  if  it  might  have  stood 
Bj  any  power,  by  this  right  hand  it  thould. 
—And  though  my  outward  state  misfortune  AoX* 
Denrest  thus  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  fkith. 
— Thus,  by  his  fraud  and  our  own  faith  overcome, 
A  feigned  tear  destroys  ua,  against  irAom 
Tydides  nor  Achilles  could  prevail, 
Nor  ten  years  conflict,  nor  a  thousand  saO 

He  is  not  very  careful  to  vary  the  ends  of  his 
▼erses;  in  one  passage  the  word  die  rhymes 
three  couplets  in  six. 

Most  Jt  these  petty  faults  are  in  his  first  pro- 
ductions, where  no  was  less  skilful,  or  at  least 
less  dexterous  in  the  use  of  Words ;  and  though 
they  had  been  more  frequent,  they  could  only 
have  lessened  the  ^ce,  not  the  strength,  of  his 
composition.  He  is  one  of  the  writers  that  im- 
proved our  taste,  and  advanced  our  language ; 
and  whom  we  ought  therefore  to  read  with  gra^ 
titode,  though,  having  done  much,  he  led  much 
to  do. 
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The  life  of  Milton  has  been  already  written  m 
so  many  forms,  and  with  such  minute  inquiry, 
that  I  might  perhaps  more  properly  have  con- 
tented m^^f  with  Uie  addition  of  a  few  notes  on 
Mr.  Fenton*s  elegant  Abridgment,  but  that  a 
new  narrative  was  thought  necessary  to  the  uni- 
formity of  this  edition. 

John  Milton  was  hj  birth  a  eentleman,  de- 
scended from  the  proprietors  or  Milton,  near 
Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  one  of  whom  forfeited 
his  estate  in  the  times  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Which  side  he  took  I  know  not ;  has  descend- 
ant inherited  no  veneration  for  the  White  Rose. 

His  grandfather,  John,  was  keeper  of  the 
forest  of  Shotover,  a  zealous  papist,  who  disin- 
herited his  son  because  he  had  forsaken  the  re- 
ligion of  his  ancestors. 

His  father,  John,  who  was  the  son  disinherit- 
ed, had  recourse  for  his  support  to  the  profession 
of  a  scrivener.  He  was  a  man  eminent  for  his 
skill  in  music,  many  of  his  compositions  being 
still  to  be  found  ;  and  his  reputation  in  his  pro- 
fession was  such,  that  he  grew  rich,  and  retired 
to  an  estate.  He  had  probably  more  than  com- 
mon literature,  as  his  son  addresses  him  in  one 
of  his  most  elaborate  Latin  poems.  He  married 
a  gentlewoman  of  the  name  of  Caston,  a  Welsh 
family,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  John,  the 
poet,  and  Christopher,  who  studied  the  law,  and 
adhered,  as  the  law  taught  him,  to  the  King's 
party,  for  which  he  was  a  while  persecuted ;  but 
having,  by  his  brother's  interest,  obtained  per- 
mission to  live  in  quiet,  he  supported  himself  so 
honourably  by  chamber-practice,  that,  soon 
after  the  accession  of  King  James,  he  was 
knighted,  and  made  a  judge ;  but,  his  constitu- 
tion .being  too  weak  for  business,  he  retired  be- 
fore any  disreputable  compliances  became  ne- 
cessary. 

He  had  likewise  a  daughter,  Anne,  whom  he 
married  with  consideralMe  fortune  to  Edward 


Philips,  who  came  from  Shrewsbury,  and  rose 
in  the  Crown-office  to  be  secondary :  by  him, 
she  had  two  sons,  John  and  Edward,  who  were 
educated  by  the  poet,  and  from  whom  is  derived 
the  only  authentic  account  of  his  domestic  man* 
ners. 

John,  the  poet,  was  bom  in  his  father's  house, 
at  the  Spread  Elagle,  in  Bread-street,  Dec  9, 
1608,  between  six  and  seven  in  the  morning. 
His  father  appears  to  have  been  very  solicitous 
about  his  education ;  for  he  was  instructed  at 
first  by  private  tuition,  under  the  care  of  Tho- 
mas Y  oung,  who  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  the 
EngUsh  merchants  at  Hamburg,  and  of  whom 
we  have  reason  to  think  well,  smce  his  scholar 
considered  him  as  worthy  of  an  epistolarr  elegy. 

He  was  then  sent  to  St  Paul's  School,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Gill ;  and  removed,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  sixteenth  year,  to  Christ's  College,  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  entered  a  sizar,*  Feb.  12, 
1624. 

He  was  at  this  time  eminently  skilled  in  the 
Latin  ton^e ;  and  he  himself^  by  annexing  the 
dates  to  his  first  compositions,  a  boast  of  which 
the  learned  Politian  nad  given  him  an  example, 
seems  tn  commend  the  earliness  of  his  own  pro- 
ficiency to  the  notice  of  posterity.  But  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  vernal  fertility  have  been  surpassed 
bv  many,  and  particularly  by  his  contemporaiv 
Cowley.  Of  the  powets  of  the  mind  it  is  difficult 
to  form  an  estimate :  many  have  excelled  Milton 
in  their  first  essays,  who  never  rose  to  works  like 
Paradise  Lost. 


*  In  this  assertion  Dr.  Johnson  was  misuken.  Milton 
as  admitted  a  pensioner,  and  not  a  sizar,  as  will  appear 
bv  tlie  following  extract  from  the  College  Register, 
'*  Johannes  Milton  Londinensis,  Alius  Joliannis,  instku~ 
tus  fait  in  liierarum  elementis  sub  Mag*ro  Gill  Ojnnnasjl 
Paulinl,  praefecio:  admi^sus  est  Pensionarius  Minor 
Feb.  12»,  1604,  sub  MTo  Chappell,  solviiq.  pro  Iner. 
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At  fifteen,  a  datewfaich  be  uses  t31  he  it  siz- 
teen,  he  translated  or  versified  two  Psalms,  114 
and  136,  which  he  thought  worthy  of  the  public 
eje :  bat  thej  rais^  no  great  expectations ;  they 
womd  in  any  numerous  schod  have  obtained 
praise,  but  not  excited  wonder. 

Many  of  his  elegies  appear  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  his  eighteenth  year,  by  which  it  appears 
that  he  had  then  read  the  Roman  authors  with 
Tery  nice  discernment  I  once  heard  Mr.  Hamp- 
ton, the  ttanslator  of  Polybius,  remark,  what  I 
think  is  true,  that  Milton  was  the  first  Englishman 
who,  after  the  revival  of  letters^  wrote  Latm  verses 
with  classic  elegance.  If  any  exceptions  can  be 
made,  they  are  very  few :  H^don  and  Ascham, 
the  pride  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  however  they  have 
succeeded  in  prose,  no  sooner  attempt  verse  than 
they  provoke  derision.  If  we  produced  any  thin^ 
worthy  of  notice  before  the  elegies  of  Milton,  it 
was  perhaps  Alabaster's  Roxana.'*' 

Of  the  exercises  which  the  rules  of  the  Univer- 
sity required,  some  were  published  by  him  in  his 
maturer  years.  They  had  been  undoubtedly 
applauded,  f>r  they  were  such  as  few  can  per- 
lonn ;  yet  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was 
regarded  in  his  college  wiUi  no  ^reat  fondness. 
That  he  obtained  no  fellowship  is  certain ;  but 
the  unkindness  with  which  he  was  treated 
was  not  merely  negative.  I  am  ashamed  to 
relate,  what  I  fear  is  true,  that  Milton  was  one 
<^the  last  students  in  either  University  that  suf- 
fisred  the  public  indignity  of  corporal  correction. 

It  was,  m  the  violence  of  controveraal  hostility, 
objected  to  him,  that  he  was  expelled :  this  he 
alMchly  denies,  and  it  was  apparently  not  true ; 
bat  it  seems  plain,  &om  his  own  verses  to  Diodati, 
that  he  had  incurred  rustictOum,  a  temporary  dis- 
missioa  into  the  country,  with  perhaps  the  loss 
of  a  term: 

Me  tenet  urtM  reflofe  qnam  Thamesis  alluit  tindfe, 

Meque  nee  hiTHum,  patrla  dulels  habet. 
Jam  IMC  arundiftnim  mihl  curareTiaere  Camum, 

Nee  dndurn  vetitime  larU  angk  amor. — 
Nee  duri  iibet  neque  minaa  perferre  mag istri, 

Ceceraque  Ingenio  non  subeunda  meo. 
81  aH  hoc  exilmm  patrlos  addisae  penatea, 

£t  Tacuum  curia  oUa  grata  eequi, 
Non  ego  vlprofugi  nomen  eortemve  recnao 

LetuB  ec  esilti  conditione  fhior. 

I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this,  which  even 
kmdness  and  reverence  con  pive  the  term  veHii 
iaria,  ''a  habitation  from  whi<£  he  is  excluctod :" 
or  how  exile  can  be  otherwise  interpreted.  He 
dedares  yet  more,  that  he  is  weary  of  enduring 
lAe  tkregU  of  a  rigorotu  mmsteTf  and  tometkmg  eUe, 
whkh  a  temper  Uke  hu  cannot  tmdergo.  What 
was  more  than  threat  was  probably  pumshmenL 
This  poem,  which  mentions  his  exile,  proves 
likewise  that  it  was  not  oerpetual :  for  it  con- 
dodes  with  a  resolution  of  returning  some  time 
to  Cambridge.  And  it  may  be  conjectured  fit>m 
the  willingness  with  which  he  has  perpetuated 
the  memory  of  his  exile,  that  its  cause  was  such 
as  save  him  no  shame. 

He  took  both  the  usual  degrees;  that  of 
bachelor  in  1628,  and  that  of  master  in  1633 ;  but 
he  left  the  University  with  no  kindness  for  its  in- 
stitution, alienated  either  b^  the  injudicious  seve- 
rity of  his  govehiors,  or  his  own  captious  per- 
verseness.  The  cause  cannot  now  be  known, 
but  the  eSbct  appears  in  his  writings.  His  sdieme 
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of  education,  inscribed  to  Hartlib,  supersedes  all 
academical  instruction,  being  intended  to  com- 
prise the  whole  time  which  men  usually  spend  in 
literature,  from  their  entrance  upon  grammar, 
"till  they  JntKieed,  as  it  is  called,  masters  of  arts.** 
And  in  his  discourse  "  on  the  likeliest  way  to  re- 
move hirelings  out  of  the  church,**  he  ingeniously 
Proposes,  that  "the  profits  of  the  lands  forfeited 
y  the  act  for  superstitious  uses  should  be  applied 
to  such  academies,  all  over  the  land,  where  lan- 
guttees  and  arts  may  be  taught  together ;  so  that 
youUi  may  be  at  once  brought  up  to  a  competency 
of  leamins  and  an  honest  trade,  by  which  means, 
such  of  tnem  as  had  the  gift^  hems  enabled  to 
support  themselves  (without  tithes)  by  the  latter, 
may,  by  the  help  of  the  former,  become  worthy 
pre&chers.** 

One  of  his  objections  to  academical  education, 
as  it  was  then  conducted,  is,  that  men  designed 
for  orders  in  the  church  were  permitted  to  act 
plays,  "  writhing  and  unboning  thefar  clergy 
limbs  to  all  the  antic  and  dishonest  gestures  of 
Trincalos,*  bufibons,  and  bawds,  prostituting  the 
shame  of  that  ministry  which  they  had,  or  were 
near  having,  to  the  eyes  of  the  courtiers  and  court 
ladies,  their  grooms  and  mademoiselles.*' 

This  is  sufiicicntly  peevish  in  a  man  wbo^ 
when  he  mentions  his  exile  from  the  college,  re- 
lates, with  great  luxuriance,  the  compensation 
which  the  pleasures  of  the  theatre  aflbrd  him. 
Plays  were  therefore  only  criminal  when  they 
were  acted  by  academics. 

He  went  to  the  If  niversity  with  a  design  of 
entering  into  the  church,  but  in  time  altered  his 
mind ;  for  he  declared,  that  whoever  became  a 
clergyman  must  "  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an 
oath  withal,  which,  unless  he  took  with  a  con- 
science that  could  not  retch,  he  must  straight  per- 
jure himself.  He  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a 
blameless  silence  before  the  office  of  speaking, 
bought  and  begun  with  servitude  imd  forswear- 
in^ 

These  expressions  are,  I  find,  applied,  to  the 
subscription  of  the  Articles ;  but  it  seems  more 

rrobabte  that  they  relate  to  canonical  obedience, 
know  not  any  of  the  Articles  which  seem  to 
thwart  his  opinions :  but  the  thoughts  of  obedi- 
ence, whether  canonical  or  dvil,  raised  his  indig- 
nation. 

His  unwillingness  to  engage  in  the  ministry, 
perhaps  not  yet  advanced  to  a  settled  resolution 
of^eclining  it,  appears  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
friends,  who  haa  reproved  his  suspended  and 
dilatory  life,  which  he  seems  to  have  imputed  to 
an  insatiable  curiosity,  and  fantastic  luxury  of 
various  knowledge.  To  this  he  writes  a  cool  and 
plausible  answer,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  per- 
suade him,  that  die  delay  proceeds  not  from  the 
deli|[ht8  9? desultory  study,  but  from  the  desire  of 
obtaining  more  fitness  for  his  task ;  ^ind  that  he 
goes  on,  "  not  taking  thought  of  being  late,  so  it 
gives  advantaffe  to  be  more  fit" 

When  he  1^  the  University,  he  returned  to  his 
father,  then  residmg  at  Horton,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, with  whom  he  lived  five  years,  in  which 


*  Bf  the  mention  of  this  tame,  he  evidently  refers  to 
Alberaazor,  acted  at  Gambridffe  in  1614.  Ignoramus  and 
other  plays  were  performed  «a  the  same  time.  The 
practice  was  then  very  freqnent.  The  last  dramatic  per. 
(brmance  at  either  University  was  "  The  Grateful  Fair,»» 
written  by  Christopher  Smart,  and  represented  at  F«ib 
broks  College,  Cambridge,  about  n47.^R. 
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liroe  he  is  Mid  to  have  read  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers.  Wtih  what  limitations  this  uni- 
versality is  to  be  understood,  who  shall  inibnn 
usl 

It  miffht  be  supposed,  that  he  who  read  so 
much  should  have  done  nothing  else ;  but  Mil- 
ton found  time  to  write  the  mask  of  *'  Comus,*' 
which  was  presented  at  Ludlow,  then  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Lord  President  of  Wales,  in  1634; 
and  had  the  honour  of  being  acted  by  the  Elari  of 
Bridgewater's  sons  and  daughter.  The  fiction  is 
derived  from  Homer's  Circe  -j*  but  we  never  can 
refuse  to  any  modem  the  liberty  of  borrowing 
from  Ebmer : 

a  quo  ceu  fonte  perenni 

Vstum  Pieriii  ora  rigaatur  aquis. 

His  next  production  was  "  Lyddaa,"  an  (Ae- 
ffy,  written  m  1637,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  King, 
the  son  of  Sir  John  King,  secretary  for  Ireland 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charies. 
King  was  much  a  favourite  at  Cambridge,  and 
many  of  the  wits  jomed  to  do  honour  to  nis  me- 
mory. Milton's  acquaintance  with  the  Italian 
writers  may  be  discovered  by  a  mixture  of  longer 
and  shorter  verses,  according  to  the  rules  of  Tus- 
can poetry,  and  his  malignity  to  the  church,  by 
some  lines  which  are  interpreted  as  threatening 
its  extermination. 

He  is  supposed  about  this  time  to  have  written 
his ''  Arcades ;"  for,  while  he  hved  at  Horton,  he 
used  sometimes  to  steal  from  his  studies  a  few 
days,  which  he  spent  at  Harefield,  the  house  of 
the  Countees-dowaffer  of  Derby,  where  the  ^  Ar- 
cades" made  part  of  a  dramatic  entertainment 

He  began  now  to  grow  weary  of  the  country, 
and  had  some  purpose  of  taking  chambers  in  the 
Inns  of  Court,  when  the  death  of  his  mother  set 
him  at  liberty  to  travel,  for  which  he  obtained  his 
father's  consent,  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  direc- 
tions ;  with  the  celebrated  precept  of  prudence, 
{  venaieri  streUi,  ed  U  vUo,  scioito;  '^thoughts 
dose,  and  looks  loose." 

Id  1638  he  left  England,  and  went  first  to 
Paris ;  where,  by  the  favour  of  Lord  Scudamore, 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Grotius,  then 


*  k  has.  neverthelesd,  its  foundatioD  tn  reality.  The 
Earl  of  Bridge  water  bein$  Pretident  of  Wales  in  the  year 
1681.  had  hia  residence  at  Ludlow  Castle,  in  Shropshire, 
at  which  tima  Lord  Brackly  and  Mr.  Egerton,  his  aons, 
and  Lady  Alice  Egerton,  his  daughter,  passing  through  a 
place  called  the  Haywood  rorest,or  Ha^woud,  in  Hereford* 
•hire,  were  benighted,  and  the  lady  for  a  short  time  lost: 
this  accident  being  related  to  their  father,  upon  their  ar* 
riral  at  hia  caatJe,  Milton,  at  the  request  of  his  friend, 
Henry  Lawea,  who  taught  music  in  the  family,  wrote 
this  mask.  Lawes  set  it  to  music,  and  it  waa  acted  on 
Michaelmas  night:  the  two  brothers,  the  Toung  lady, 
and  Lawea  himself,  bearing  each  a  part  in  the  represeo' 
tation. 

The  Lady  Alice  Egerton  became  afterwards  the  wife 
of  the  Earl  of  Carburr,  who  at  his  seat  called  Golden- 

?'0Te,  in  Caermaithenshirci,  harboured  Dr.  Jeremy 
aylor  In  the  time  of  the  usurpation.  Among  the  DoC' 
tor*a  Mimons  ia  one  <m  her  death,  in  which  her  character 
la  finely  portraved.  Her  sister.  Ladv  BCary,  waa  given 
In  marriage  to  Lord  Herbert,  or  Cherbury. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Johnson's  assertion,  that  the  flc> 
tion  is  derired  from  Homer's  Circe,  it  may  be  eoi^* 
tared,  that  it  was  rather  taken  fh>m  the  Comua  of  Erycius 
Puteanus,  in  wliich,  tinder  the  fiction  of  a  dream,  the 
character  of  Comus  and  Ills  attendants  is  delineatecL 
and  the  delights  of  sensualists  exposed  and  reprobated. 
This  liule  tract  was  published  at  Louvalfl  in  ISll,  and 
aflerwarda  at  Ozfitrd  in  1684,  the  very  year  In  which 
MUton'i  "  Comua**  waa  written.— H. 

Milton  erldently  was  indebted  to  the  "  Old  Wires 
Tils'*  of  Osorgereels  for  the  plan  of  **  Comus.**— R. 


rendisg  at  the  Frenoh  eonrt  as  ambaasador  from 
Christiana  of  Sweden.  From  Paris  ne  hasted 
into  Italy,  of  which  he  had  with  particular  dili- 
genoe  studied  the  langua^  and  literature ;  and 
uough  he  seems  to  have  mtended  a  very  quick 
perambulation  of  the  country,  stayed  two  months 
at  Florence ;  where  he  found  his  way  into  the 
academies,  snd  produced  his  compositions  witli 
such  applause  as  appears  to  have  exalted  him  in 
his  own  opinion,  ana  confirmed  him  in  the  hope, 
that,  ^  by  labour  and  intense  study,  which,"  says 
he,  *'  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life,  joined 
with  a  strong  propensity  of  nature,**  he  might 
'*  leave  something  so  written  to  aflertunes,  as  they 
should  not  willingly  let  it  die." 

It  appears  in  aU  his  writinp  that  he  had  the 
tisiud  concomitant  of  great  abilities,  a  Ic^y  and 
steady  confidence  m  himself^  perhaps  not  without 
some  contempt  of  others ;  for  scarcely  any  man 
ever  wrote  so  much,  and  praised  so  few.  Of  hia 
praise  he  was  very  frugal ;  as  he  set  its  value 
nigh,  and  considered  his  mention  of  a  name  as  a 
security  against  the  waste  of  time,  and  a  certain 
preservative  from  oblivion. 

At  Florence  he  could  not,  indeed,  complain  that 
his  merit  wanted  distinction.  Carlo  Dati  pre 
seated  him  with  an  encomiastic  inscription,  in  the 
tumid  Upidary  style ;  and  Francini  wrote  him  ao 
ode,  of  which  the  first  stanza  is  only  empty  noise ; 
the  rest  are  perhaps  too  difitise  on  conunoD 
tomes  :  but  the  last  is  natural  and  and  beautifiiL 

From  Florence  he  went  to  Sienna,  and  from 
Sienna  to  Rome,  where  he  wss  again  received 
with  kindness  by  the  learned  and  the  greaL 
Holstenius,  the  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library, 
who  had  resided  three  years  at  Oxford,  introdu- 
ced him  to  Cardinal  Barberini :  and  he,  at  a  mu- 
sical entertainment,  waited  for  him  at  the  door, 
and  led  him  by  the  hand  mto  the  assembly. 
Here  Selvaggi  praised  him  in  a  distich,  and 
Salsilli  in  a  tetrastic ;  neither  of  them  of  much 
value.  The  Italians  were  gainers  by  this  lite- 
rary commerce ;  for  the  encomiums  with  which 
Milton  repaid  Salsilli,  though  not  secure  against 
a  stem  grammarian,  turn  uxe  balance  indispu- 
tably in  Milton's  favour. 

Cl  these  Italian  testimonies,  poor  as  they  are, 
he  was  proud  enough  to  publish  them  before  his 
poems ;  though  he  says,  be  cannot  be  suspected 
out  to  have  known  that  they  were  said  turn  tarn 
de  «e,  qtutm  iupra  se. 

At  Rome,  as  at  Florence,  he  stayed  only  two 
months ;  a  time  indeed  sufficient,  if  he  desired 
only  to  ramble  with  an  explainer  of  its  antioui- 
ties,  or  to  view  palaces  and  count  pictures ;  but 
certainly  too  short  for  the  contemplation  of  learn- 
ing, policy,  or  manners. 

From  Rome  he  passed  on  to  Naples,  in  oon»- 
panr  of  a  hermit,  a  companion  from  whom  little 
could  be  expected  ;  yet  to  him  Milton  owed  hia 
introduction  to  Manso,  Marauis  of  Villa,  who 
had  been  before  the  patron  of  Tasso.  Manso 
was  enough  delisted  with  his  accomplishmenta 
to  honour  him  with  a  sorry  distich,  in  which  he 
commends  him  for  every  tning  but  his  rdigk>n : 
and  Milton,  in  return,  addremed  him  in  a  Latin 
poem,  which  must  have  raised  a  high  opinion  of 
English  elegance  and  literature. 

His  purpose  was  now  to  have  visited  Sicily 
and  Greece:  but,  hearing  of  the  difierenoee  be- 
tween the  &ittg  and  Parliament,  he  tbou^t  it 
proper  to  hasten  home,  rather  than  pase  hu  lifo 
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in  foreign  flttRtfenienis  urbSie  lus  coUutrymcn 
wero  contendiiiff  for  their  rights.  He  therefore 
came  back  to  Rome,  though  the  merchants 
informed  him  of  plots  laid  against  him  by  the 
Jesuits,  for  the  liberty  of  his  conversations  on 
religion.  He  had  sense  enough  to  judge  that 
there  was  no  danger,  and  ther^ore  kept  on  bis 
way,  and  acted  as  before,  neither  obtruding  nor 
shunning  controversy.  He  had  perhaps  given 
dome  onence  by  visitms  Galileo,  then  a  prisoner 
in  the  Inquisition  for  philosophical  heresy ;  and 
at  Naples  he  was  told  by  Manso,  that,  by  his 
declarations  on  religious  questions,  he  had  ex- 
cluded himself  from  some  distinctions  which  he 
should  otherwise  have  paid  him.  But  such  con- 
duct, thouffh  it  did  not  please,  was  yet  suffi- 
dentiy  safe;  and  Milton  stayed  two  months 
more  at  Rome,  and  went  on  to  Florence  without 
molestation. 

From  Florence  he  visited  Lucca.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Venice ;  and,  having  sent  away 
a  collection  of  music  and  other  books,  travelled 
to  Geneva,  which  he  probably  considered  as  the 
metropolis  of  orthodoxy. 

Here  he  reposed  as  m  a  congenial  element, 
and  became  acquainted  with  John  Diodati  ana 
Frederick  Spanheim,  two  learned  professors  of 
divinity.  From  Geneva,  he  passed  through 
France,  and  came  home,  aHer  an  absence  of  a 
year  and  three  months. 

At  his  return  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his 
friend  Charies  Diodati ;  a  man  whom  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  of  great  merit,  since  he  was 
thought  by  Milton  worthy  of  a  poem,  entitled 
"  Epttaphium  Damonis^"  written  with  the  com- 
mon but  childish  imitation  of  pastoral  life. 

He  now  hired  a  lodging  at  the  house  of  one 
Rossel,  a  tailor  in  St  Bnde's  church-yard,  and 
undertook  the  education  of  John  and  EUIward 
Philips,  his  sister's  sons.  Finding  his  rooms  too 
little,  he  took  a  house  and  garden  in  Aldersgate- 
street,*  which  was  not  then  so  much  out  of  the 
i^rid  as  it  is  now  ;  and  chose  his  dwelling  at 
file  upper  end  of  a  passage,  that  he  might  avoid 
the  noise  of  the  street  Here  he  recdved  more 
bovs  to  be  boarded  and  instructed. 

Let  not  our  veneration  for  Milton  forbid  us  to 
look  with  some  degree  of  merriment  on  great 
promises  and  small  performance,  on  the  man 
who  hastens  home,  because  his  countrymen  are 
contending  for  their  liberty,  and,  when  he  reaches 
the  scene  of  action,  vapours  away  his  patriotism 
m  a  private  boarding-school.  This  is  Uie  period 
of  his  life  from  which  all  his  biographers  seem 
mclined  to  shrink.  They  are  unwilling  that 
Milton  should  be  degraded  to  a  school-master ; 
but,  since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  taught 
boys,  one  finds  out  that  he  taught  for  nothing, 
and  another  that  his  motive  was  only  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  learning  and  virtue ;  and  all 
tell  what  they  do  not  know  to  be  true,  only  to 


*  This  if  {naecuraCely  expreaaed :  Philips,  and  Dr. 
Newton  after  liim,  say  a  nrden-housef  L  e.  a  house  situ* 
aied  in  a  garden,  aim  or  which  there  were,  espedallj 
In  the  north  suburbs  of  London,  very  many,  if  not  few 
else.  Tlie  term  is  tectmical^jand  fIrequentiT  occurs  in 
Hm  Aihen.  and  Fast  Ozon.  The  meaning  thereof  may 
be  collectad  from  the  article,  Thomas  Famaby,  the  fa* 
BKms  schoolmaster,  of  whom  the  author  sa/s.  that  he 
taiurht  in  Ooldsmith*s-reni8,  in  Cripplcgate  parian^ehind 
BadcnMs-sCreet.  where  were  large  gardens  ana  hand* 
B  kmuMBk  MikoQ*s  house  in  Jewln*sireet  was  also  a 
ba-honae,  as  were  indeed  most  of  his  dwelfings  after 
'"  I  la  Londo&.~H. 
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excuse  on  act  wbkh  no  wise  Man  will  cmimder 
as  in  itself  disgraceful  His  father  was  alive  i 
his  allowance  was  not  ample ;  and  he  sopphea 
its  deficiences  by  an  honest  and  useful  employ 
ment 

It  is  told  that  in  the  art  of  education  he  per* 
formed  wonders ;  and  a  formidable  list  is  given 
of  the  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  that  were  read 
in  Aldersgate-street  by  youth  between  ten  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  Those  who  tell 
or  receive  these  stories  should  consider,  that  no* 
body  can  be  taught  faster  than  be  can  leanu 
The  speed  of  the  norseman  must  be  limited  by 
the  power  of  the  horse.  Every  man  that  has 
ever  undertaken  to  instruct  others,  can  tell  what 
slow  advances  he  has  been  able  to  make,  and 
how  much  patience  it  requires  to  recall  vagrant 
inattention,  to  stimulate  sluggish  indifference^ 
and  to  rectify  absurd  misapprenension. 

The  purpose  of  Milton,  as  it  seems,  was  to 
teach  something  more  solid  than  the  common 
literature  of  schools,  by  reading  those  author^ 
that  treat  of  physical  subjects;  such  as  the 
Georgic  and  astronomical  treatises  of  the  an* 
cients.  This  was  a  scheme  of  improvement 
which  seems  to  have  busied  many  literature 
projectors  of  that  age.  Cowley,  who  had  more 
means  than  Milton  of  knowing  what  was  want* 
ing  to  the  embellishments  of  hfe,  formed  the 
same  plan  of  education  in  his  imaginary  college 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  external 
nature,  and  the  sciences  which  that  knowledge 
requires  or  includes,  are  not  the  ^eat  or  the  fre- 
quent business  of  the  human  mmd.  Whether 
we  provide  for  action  or  conversation,  whether 
we  wish  to  be  useful  or  pleasing,  the  first  reqoi* 
site  is  the  rdigious  and  moral  knowledge  of  ri^ht^ 
and  wrong ;  the  next  is  an  acquaintance  with^ 
the  history  of  mankind,  and  with  those  examples 
which  may  be  said  to  embody  truth^  and  prove 
by  events  the  reasonableness  of  opimons.  Pru- 
dence and  justice  are  virtues  and  excellencies  of 
all  times  and  of  all  places;  we  are  perpetually 
moralists,  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by 
chance.  Our  intercourse  with  intellectual  nature 
is  necessary ;  our  speculations  upon  matter  are 
voluntary,  and  at  leisure.  Physiological  leam« 
ing  is  of  such  rare  emergence,  that  one  may 
know  another  half  his  life,  without  being  able  to 
estimate  his  skill  in  hydrostatics  or  astronomy  ; 
but  his  moral  and  prudential  character  immeai^ 
atelv  appears. 

Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at 
schools  that  supply  most  axioms  of  prudence^ 
most  principles  ot  moral  truth,  and  most  materi-* 
als  for  conversation ;  and  these  purposes  are  best 
served  by  poets,  orators,  and  historians. 

Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression  a« 
pedantic  or  paradoxical ;  for,  if  I  have  Milton 
against  me,l  have  Socrates  on  my  side.  It  was 
his  labour  to  turn  philosophy  from  the  study  of 
nature  to  speculations  upon  fife ;  but  the  innova- 
tors whom  I  oppose  are  turning  off  attention 
from  life  to  nature.  They  seem  to  think  that  we 
are  placed  here  (o  watch  the  growth  of  plants 
or  the  motions  of  the  stare :  Socrates  was  rathei 
of  opinion.  tHat  what  we  had  to  learn  was,  hoiv 
to  do  gooa  and  avoid  evil. 

'OrttTvi  h  /Jya^tn  xaicin'  ayaSim  thvitfttt* 

Of  institutions  we  ma^r  judge  by  their  effects 
From  this  wonder-working  academy,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  ever  procMded  any  man  veiy 
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enunenf  for  knowled^ :  Its  only  ffsmifaie  pro- 
duct, I  believe,  is  a  imall  hiatory  oi  poetiy  writ* 
ten  in  Latin  Ir^  his  nephew  FfaUips.  of  which 
perhaps  none  of  my  reaaers  has  ever  heard.'* 

That  in  his  school,  as  in  every  thing  else  vrhich 
he  undertook,  he  laboured  with  great  diligence, 
there  is  no  reason  for  doubting.  One  part  of 
his  method  deserves  j^eneral  imitation.  He  was 
careful  to  instruct  his  scholars  in  rehgion.  Ev- 
ery Sunday  was  spent  upon  theology :  of  which 
he  dictated  a  short  system,  gathered  from  the 
writers  that  were  then  fashionable  in  the  Dutch 
universities. 

He  set  his  pupils  an  example  of  hard  study 
and  spare  diet :  only  now  and  then  he  allowed 
himself  to  pass  a  day  of  festivity  and  indulgence 
with  some  gay  gentlemen  of  Oray*s  Inn. 

He  now  began  to  engage  in  the  controversies 
of  the  times,  and  lent  his  breath  to  blow  the 
flames  of  contention.  In  1641  he  published  a 
Treatise  of  Reformation,  in  two  books,  against 
the  established  church ;  being  willing  to  help  the 
puritans,  who  were,  he  says,  **  inferior  to  the 
prdatee  in  learning.*' 

HaU,  bishop  of  Norwich,  had  published  an 
Humble  Remonstrance,  in  defence  of  episco- 
pacy ;  to  which,  in  1641,  five  ministers,!  of  whose 
names  the  first  letters  made  the  celebrated  word 
Smeetynmwus,  gave  their  Answer.  Of  this 
Answer  a  Comutation  was  attempted  by  the 
learned  Usher :  and  to  the  Confutation  Milton 
published  a  reply,  entitled,  **  Of  Prelatical  Epis- 
copacy, and  wnetber  it  may  be  deduced  from  the 
Apostolical  Times,  by  virtue  of  those  Testimo- 
nies which  are  alleged  to  that  purpose  in  some 
late  Treatises,  one  hereof  joes  under  the  Name 
of  James,  Lord  Bishop  of  Armagh." 

I  have  transcribed  this  title  to  show,  by  his 
contemptuous  mention  of  Usher,  that  he  had 
now  adopted  the  puritanical  savas^ness  of  man- 
ners. His  next  work  was,  "The  Reason  of 
Church  Government  urged  against  Prelacy,  by 
Mr.  John  Milton,  1642."  In  &is  book  he  disco- 
vers,  not  with  ostentatious  exultation,  but  with 
calm  confidence,  his  high  opinion  of  his  own 
powers ;  and  promises  to  undertake  something, 
ne  yet  knows  not  what,  that  may  be  of  use  ami 
honour  to  his  country.  "  This,"  says  he,  "  is 
not  to  be  obtained  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that 
eternal  Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance 
and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with 
the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify 
the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.  To  this  must  be 
added,  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady 
observation,  and  indght  into  all  seemly  and  ge- 
nerous arts  and  af&irs;  till  which  in  some 
measure  be  compassed,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain 
this  expectation."  From  a  promise  like  this,  at 
once  fervid,  pious,  and  rational,  mi^^t  be  expec- 
ted the  "Paradise  Lost" 

He  published  the  same  year  two  more  pam- 
(Mets,  upon  the  same  question.    To  one  of  his 


*  Johnaon  did  not  here  alluda  to  Philip*a  "  Theatnim 
Poetanim,*'  as  has  be«n  fgnoraotlf  supposed,  but  (as  he 
himself  informed  Mr.  Malone)  to  another  work  by  the 
same  author,  entitled,  **  Tractatulus  de  Carmine  drama* 
tis  Poetarum  Veterum  pnasertim  tn  Choris  tragichi  et 
veteris  Comoodiak  Cut  subjun^^tur  compendiose  enu- 
meratio  poetarum  (saltem  quorum  fame  maxim  emituit) 
qui  a  tempore  Dantis  Aligiiu  usquead  hunc  ctatem  cla> 
ruerunt,"  fltc— >l.  9. 

t  Stephen  Marshall,  Edmund  Calamf, Thomas  Young, 
Matthew  IVewcomeo,  William  8purstow.--B. 


antagoniflA,  who  ftffimif  thai  he  waf  '^vomited 
out  of  the  University,"  he  answers  in  general 
terms.  "^Tbe  fellows  of  the  college  wherein  I 
spent  some  yeare^  at  my  parting,  a^er  I  had  ta^ 
ken  two  degrees,  as  the  manner  is.  agnified  many 
times  how  much  better  it  wooki  content  them 
that  I  should  stay.— As  for  the  ooromon  appro- 
bation or  dislike  of  that  place  as  now  it  is,  that 
I  should  estoem  or  disesteem  myself  the  more 
for  that,  too  simple  is  the  answerer,  if  he  think 
to  obtam  with  me.  Of  small  practice  were  the 
physician  who  could  not  judge,  by  what  she  and 
tier  sister  have  of  long  time  vomited,  that  tlio 
worser  stuff  she  strongly  keeps  in  her  stomach, 
but  the  better  she  is  ever  kecking  at,  and  is 
queasy ;  she  vomits  now  out  <^  sickness  ;  but 
before  it  will  be  well  with  her,  she  must  vomit 
by  strong  physic.  The  University,  in  the  time 
of  her  better  health,  and  my  younger  judgmeaty 
I  never  {greatly  admired,  but  now  much  less." 

This  IS  surely  the  language  of  a  man  who 
thinks  that  he  has  been  injured.  He  proceeds 
to  describe  the  course  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
train  of  his  thoughts ;  and,  because  he  has  been 
suspected  of  incontinence,  gives  an  account  of 
his  own  purity:  "that  if  I  be  justly  charged," 
says  he,  **  with  this  crime,  it  may  come  upon  me 
with  tenfold  ehame." 

The  style  of  his  piece  is  rough,  and  such  per- 
haps was  that  of  his  antagonist  This  rough- 
ness he  justifies  by  great  examples  in  a  long 
digression.  Sometimes  he  tries  to  be  humorous : 
"Lest  I  should  take  him  for  some  chaplain  in 
hand,  some  squire  of  the  body  to  his  prelate,  ono 
who  serves  not  at  the  altar  only,  but  at  the  court- 
cupboard,  he  will  bestow  on  us  a  pretty  model 
of  nimself ;  and  sets  me  out  half  a  dozen  phthi- 
sical mottoes,  wherever  he  had  them,  hopping 
short  in  the  measure  of  convuUion  fits ;  in  which 
labour  the  agony  of  his  wit  having  escaped  nar- 
rowly, instead  of  well-sized  periods,  he  greets  us 
with  a  quantity  of  thumbring  poesies.  And  thus 
ends  this  section,  or  rather  dissection,  of  him- 
self." Such  is  the  controversial  merriment  of 
Milton ;  his  gloomy  seriousness  is  yet  more  of- 
fensive. Such  is  his  malignity,  tnat  heU  grows 
darker  at  his  frown. 

His  father,  after  Reading  was  taken  by  Essex, 
came  to  reside  in  his  house  ;  and  his  school  in- 
creased. At  Whitsuntide,  in  his  thirty-fifUi  t 
year,  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  ' 
Fowell,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Oxfordshire. 
He  brought  her  to  town  with  hiin,  and  expected 
all  the  advantages  of  a  oonjpgal  life.  The  lady, 
however,  seems  not  much  to  have  delighted  m 
the  pleasures  of  spare  diet  and  hard  study ;  for, 
as  Philips  relates,  "  having  for  a  month  led  a 
philosophic  life,  after  having  been  used  at  home 
to  a  great  house,  and  much  company  and  jovia- 
lity, her  friends,  possibly  by  her  own  desire,  made 
earnest  suit  to  have  her  company  the  remaining 
part  of  Uie  summer ;  which  was  granted  upon 
a  promise  of  her  return  at  Michaelmas." 

Milton  was  too  busy  to  much  miss  his  wife : 
he  pursued  his  studies ;  and  now  and  then  visited 
the  Lady  Margaret  Leigh,  whom  he  has  men- 
tioned in  one  of  his  sonnets.  At  last  Michael- 
mas arrived;  but  the  lady  had  no  inclination  to 
return  to  tlie  sullen  ^oom  of  her  husband*s  ha- 
bitation, and  therefore  very  willingly  forgot  hoi 
promise.  He  sent  her  a  letter,  but  had  no  an- 
swer :  he  sent  more  with  the  same  success.    It 
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«(rald  be  alleged  thsl  letters  miacMnr ;  he  there- 
fore despatched  a  messenger,  being  by  this  time 
too  angry  to  go  himself.  His  messenger  was 
eeat  b^k  with  some  contempt.  The  family  of 
the  Lady  were  caTsliers. 

In  a  man.  whoee  <^inion  of  his  own  merit 
was  like  Milton's,  less  provocation  than  this 
might  have  raised  violent  resentment  Milton 
soon  determined  to  repudiate  her  for  disobedi- 
ence ;  and,  being  one  of  those  who  could  easily 
find  arguments  to  justify  inclination,  published 
<in  1644)  *<The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Di- 
vorce ;"  which  was  followed  by  "  The  Judgment 
of  Martin  Buccr,  concerning  Divorce ;"  and  the 
next  yeac,  his  Tetrachordon,  **  Expositions  upon 
the  timr  chief  Places  of  Scripture  which  treat  of 
Marriage.** 

This  mnovation  was  opposed,  as  mlj^ht  be  ex- 
pected, by  the  clergy,  who,  then  holding  their, 
famoas  assembly  at  Westminster,  procured  that 
the  author  should  be  called  before  the  Lords ; 
•*bttt  thfluthei^^says  Wood,  "whether  appro- 
ving the  doctrine,  or  not  favouring  his  accusers, 
did  soon  dismiss  him.'* 

There  aeems  not  to  have  been  much  written 
aga'mst  Um,  nor  any  thing  by  any  writer  of  emi- 
nence.* The  antagonbt  that  appeared  is  styled 
by  him,  A  itrving  man  turned  iohcUor,  Howel, 
in  his  Letters,  mentions  the  new  doctrine  with 
contempt  jt  and  it  was,  I  sujpposc,  thought  more 
worthy  of  derision  than  of  confutation.  He 
complains  of  this  neglect  in  two  sonnets,  of 
which  the  first  it  contemptible,  and  the  second 
not  excellent. 

From  this  time  it  is  observed  that  he  became 
an  enemy  to  the  Presbyterians,  whom  he  had 
favoured  before.  He  that  changes  his  party  by 
his  humowr,  is  not  more  virtuous  than  he  that 
changes  it  by  his  interest;  he  loves  himself 
rather  than  truth. 

His  wife  and  her  relations  now  found  that 
Milton  was  not  an  unresisting  sufferer  of  inju- 
ries ;  and  perceiving  that  he  had  begun  to  put 
his  doctrine  in  practice,  by  courting  a  young 
woman  of  great  accomplishments,  the  daughter 
ef  one  De>ctor  Davis,  who  was  however  not 
ready  to  comply,  they  resolved  to  endeavour  a 
reunion.  He  went  sometimes  to  the  house  of 
one  Blackborough,  his  relation,  in  the  lane  of 
St  Martin's  le-(3mnd,  and  at  one  of  his  usual 
visits  was  surprised  to  see  his  wife  come  from 
another  room,  and  implore  forgiveness  on  her 
knees.  He  resisted  her  entreaties  for  a  while : 
**  but  partly,"  says  Philips,  "  his  own  generous 
nature,  more  inclinable  to  reconciliation  than  to 
perseverance  in  anger  or  revenge,  and  partly  the 
•trong  intercession  of  friends  on  both  sides,  soon 
brought  him  to  an  act  of  oblivion  and  a  firm 
league  of  peace."  It  were  injurious  to  omit, 
that  Milton  aflerwards  received  her  father  and 
her  brothers  in  his  own  house,  when  they  were 
«fistreescd,  with  other  royalists. 

He  published  about  the  same  time  his  Areopa^ 
t^iea^  a  Speech  o/Mr.  John  Milton /«r  the  Liber- 
ty of  unlicensed  Printing,  The  danger  of  such 
unbounded  liberty,  and  the  danger  of  bounding 


*  U  waa  anImadT«rtod  upon,  but  withoot  on  j  mention 
of  MiUon's  name,  br  Bishop  Hall,  in  hia  Caiee  of  Con- 
science Decaie,  4,  due  3.— J.  B. 

t  He  terme  ilie  author  of  it  a  shallow  brain'd  pnppy  { 
and  thus  refers  to  it  in  hie  index,  **  Of  a  noddy  wlio  wrote 
a  book  about  wlnniog.*"— J.  B. 


it,  have  produced  a  problem  m  the  science  of 
government,  which  human  understanding  seems 
hitherto  unable  to  solve.  If  nothing  may  be 
published  but  what  civil  authority  shall  have 
previously  approved^  power  must  always  be  the 
standard  of  truth ;  if  every  dreamer  of  innova- 
tions may  propagate  his  projects,  there  can  be 
no  settlement ;  if  every  murmurer  at  government 
may  diffuse  discontent,  there  can  be  no  peace  ; 
and  if  every  skeptic  in  theology  may  teach  his 
follies,  there  can  be  no  reli^on.  The  remedy 
against  these  evils  is  to  punish  the  authors  ;  for 
it  is  yet  allowed  that  every  society  may  punish, 
tho^^h  not  prevent  the  publication  of  opinions 
which  that  society  shall  think  pernicious ;  but 
this  punishment,  though  it  may  crush  the  author, 
promotes  the  book ;  and  it  seems  not  more  rea- 
sonable to  leave  the  right  of  printing  unrestrained 
because  writers  may  be  afterwards  censured, 
than  it  would  be  to  sleep  with  doors  unbolted 
because  by  our  laws  we  can  hang  a  thief. 

But,  whatever  were  his  engagements,  civil  or 
domestic,  poetry  was  never  long  out  of  his 
thoughts. 

A^ut  this  time,  (1645,)  a  collection  of  his  La- 
tin and. English  poems  appeared,  in  wliich  the 
"Allegro"  and  "Penseroso,"  with  some  others, 
were  hrst  published. 

He  had  taken  a  large  house  in  Barbican  for 
the  recepdon  of  scholars;  but  the  numerous  re- 
lations of  nis  wife,  to  whom  he  generously  grant- 
ed refuge  for  a  while,  occupi^  his  rooms.  In 
time,  however,  they  went  away:  "and  the 
house  again,"  says  Philips,  "now  looked  like 
a  house  of  the  muses  only,  though  the  accession 
of  scholars  was  not  great    Possibly  his  having 

Croceedod  so  far  in  the  education  of"^  youth  may 
ave  been  the  occasion  of  his  adversaries  calling 
him  pedagogue  and  schoolmaster;  whereas  it  is 
well  known  he  never  set  up  for  a  public  school, 
to  teach  all  the  young  fry  of  a  parish ;  but  only 
was  willing  to  impart  his  learning  and  know- 
ledge to  his  relations,  and  the  sons  of  gentlemen 
who  were  his  intimate  friends,  and  that  neither 
his  writings  nor  his  way  of  teaching  ever  sop 
voured  in  Uie  least  of  pedantry." 

Thus  laboriously  does  his  nephew  extenuate 
what  cannot  be  denied,  and  what  might  be  con- 
fessed without  disgrace.  Milton  was  not  a  man 
who  could  become  mean  by  a  mean  employ- 
ment This,  however,  his  wannest  fnends 
seem  not  to  have  found:  they  therefore  shift 
and  palliate.  He  did  not  sell  Uterature  to  all 
comers  at  an  open  shop ;  he  was  a  chamber- 
niilliner,  and  measured  nis  commodities  only  to 
his  friends. 

Philips,  evidently  impatient  of  viewing  him 
in  this  state  of  degradation,  tells  us  that  it  was 
not  long  continued:  and,  to  raise  his  character 
again,  has  a  mind  to  ii^vest  him  with  military 
splendour:  "He  is  much  mistaken,"  he  says, 
"  if  there  was  not  about  this  time  a  desi^  of 
making  him  an  adjutant-general  in  Sir  William 
Waller's  army.  But  the  new-modelling  of  the 
army  proved  an  obstruction  to  the  design."  An 
event  cannot  be  set  at  a  much  greater  distance 
than  by  having  been  only  detigned  about  tome 
time^  if  a  man  be  not  much  nUstaken,  Milton 
shall  be  a  pcda^gue  no  longer:  for,  if  Philips 
be  not  much  misUken,  somebody  at  some  time  v 
designed  him  for  a  soldier. 

About  the  time  that  the  army  waa  new-mo- 
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ddlfld,  (1645,)  be  remored  to  a  smalkr  honte  in 
Holborn,  wb»ch  opened  backward  into  Un- 
colo's  Inn  Fields.  He  b  not  known  to  have 
published  any  thing  afterward  till  the  King's 
death,  when,  finding  his  murderers  condemned 
by  the  presbyterians,  he  wrote  a  treatise  to  jus- 
mv  it,  and  to  compose  the  mmds  of  the  people. 

He  made  some  "  Remarks  on  the  Anides  of 
Peace  between  Ormond  and  the  Irish  Rebels." 
While  he  contented  himself  to  write,  he  per- 
haps did  only  what  his  conscience  dictated; 
and  if  he  did  not  very  vigilantly  watch  the  in- 
fluence of  his  own  passions,  and  the  oadual 
prevalence  of  opinions,  first  wiUinsl^  a<unitted, 
and  then  habitually  indulged ;  if  objections,  by 
being  overlooked^  were  forgotten,  and  desire  su- 
perinduced conviction;  he  yet  shared  only  the 
common  weakness  of  mankind,  and  might  be 
no  less  sincere  than  his  opponents.  But  as  fac- 
tion seldom  leaves  a  man  honest,  however  it 
might  find  him,  Milton  is  suspected  of  having 
interpolated  the  book  called  **Icon  Basilike,'* 
which  the  council  of  state,  to  whom  he  was 
DOW  made  Latin  secretary,  employed  him  to 
censure,  by  inserting  a  prayer  taken  from  Sid- 
ney's **  Arcadia,"  and  imputing  it  to  the  Rin^ ; 
whom  he  charges,  in  his  *<  Iconoclastes,"  with 
the  use  of  this  prayer,  as  with  a  heavy  crime, 
in  the  indecent  language  with  which  prosperity 
had  imboldened  the  lulvocates  for  robelhon  to 
insult  all  that  is  venerable  or  great;  *'Wbo 
would  have  imagined  so  little  fear  in  him  of  the 
true  all-seeing  Deity — as,  immediately  before 
his  death,  to  pop  into  the  hands  of  the  srave 
bishop  that  attended  him,  as  a  special  rdic  of 
his  saintly  exercises,  a  prayer  stolen  word  for 
word  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  woman 
praying  to  a  heathen  god  7" 

The  papers  which  the  King  gave  to  Dr. 
Juxon  on  the  scafibld  the  regicides  took  away, 
80  that  they  were  at  least  the  publishers  of  this 
prayer;  and  Dr.  Birch,  who  bad  examined  the 
question  with  great  care,  was  inclined  to  think 
them  the  forgers.  The  use  of  it  by  adaptation 
was  innocent;  and  they  who  could  so  noisily 
censure  it,  with  a  little  extension  of  their  ma- 
lice, could  contrive  what  they  wanted  to  accuse. 

Kinc  Charles  the  Second,  being  now  sheltered 
in  Holland^  employed  Salmssius,  professor  of 
polite  leammf  at  Leyden,  to  write  a  defence  of 
pis  father  and  of  monarchy ;  and,  to  excite  his 
industry,  gave  him,  as  was  reported,  a  hundred 
Jacobuses.  Salmasius  was  a  man  of  skill  in 
languages,  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  sagacity 
of  emendatory  critidim,  almost  exceeding  all 
hope  of  human  attainment;  and  having,  by  ex- 
cessive praises,  been  confirmed  in  great  con- 
fidence 4>f  himself,  thought  he  probable  had  not 
much  considered  the  principles  of  society,  or 
the  ri^ts  of  government,  undertook  the  cm- 
ployinent  witlxtut  distrust  of  his  own  quali- 
fications ;  and,  as  his  expedition  in  writing  was 
wonderful,  in  1649  published  <<Defensio  Regis." 

To  this  Milton  was  required  to  write  a  suffi- 
cient answer;  which  he  performed  (1651)  in 
such  a  manner,  that  Hobnes  declared  himself 
onable  to  decide  whose  language  was  best,  or 
whose  arguments  were  worst  in  my  opinion. 
Milton's  periods  are  smoother,  neater,  and 
more  pointed ;  but  he  deUehts  himself  viitb 
teasng  his  adversaiy  as  much  as  with  confiiting 
s  makes  a  feolisb  allusion  of  Salmasius 


whose  doetrine  he  eonnden  as  wend»  and  oi- 
manly,  to  the  stream  ol  Salmasins,  which.  who> 
ever  entered,  left  half  Ms  virility  behind  him. 
Salmasius  was  a  Frenchman,  and  was  unhap- 
pily married  to  a  scold.  Tu  et  Gotfiu,  says  Mu 
ton,  et^  ul  ottml,  nMnsm  rdHnaeeua.  But  his 
supreme  pleasure  is  to  tax  his  adversary,  so  re- 
nowned for  criticisms,  with  vidons  I^tm*  He 
opens  his  book  with  telling  that  he  has  used  per-' 
«ma,  which  according  to  Milton,  signfies  only 
a  mask,  in  a  sense  not  known  to  the  Romana, 
by  applying  it  as  we  apply  person.  But  as  Ne- 
mesis is  always  on  the  watch,  it  is  memoraS^e 
that  he  has  enforced  the  charge  of  a  solecism 
by  an  expression  in  itself  grossly  soledsticaly 
when  for  one  of  those  supposed  blunders,  he 
says,  as  Ker,  and  I  think  some  one  before  him, 
has  remarked,  propino  te  grmmatutis  Ittu  ya« 
puladum.*  From  vaptdo,  which  has  a  passiye 
sense,  vapiUandus  can  never  be  derived.  No 
man  forgets  his  original  trade ;  the  rights  of  na- 
tions, and  of  kin^  sink  into  questions  of  gram- 
mar, if  grammarians  discuss  them. 

Milton,  when  he  undertook  this  answer,  was 
weak  of  body  and  dim  of  sight;  but  his  will 
was  forward,  and  what  was  wanting  of  health 
was  supplied  by  zeal  He  was  rewarded  with 
a  thousand  pounds,  and  his  book  was  much  read ; 
for  paradox,  recommended  by  spirit  and  elegance, 
easily  gains  attention ;  and  he,  who  told  every 
man  tluit  he  was  equal  to  his  King,  could  hardly 
want  an  audience. 

That  the  performance  of  Salmasius  was  nol 
dispersed  with  equal  rapidity,  or  read  with  equal 
eagerness,  is  very  crediUe.  He  taught  only  the 
stale  doctrine  of  authority,  and  the  nnpleasing 
duty  of  submissioo,  and  he  had  been  so  long  not 
only  the  monarch  but  the  tyrant  of  literatures 
that  almost  all  mankind  were  delighted  to  find 
him  defied  and  insulted  by  a  new  name,  not  yet 
considered  as  any  one's  rivaL  If  Christina,  as 
is  said,  commended  the  Defence  ofthi  PeofU^  her 
purpose  must  be  to  torment  Salmasius,  who  waa* 
then  tt  court:  for  neither  her  civil  station,  nor 
her  natural  character,  could  dispose  her  to  fa- 
vour the  doctrine,  who  was  by  birth  a  queen 
and  by  temper  despotic. 

That  Salmasius  was,  from  the  appearance  of 
Milton's  book,  treated  with  neslect,  there  is  not 
much  proof;  but  to  a  man  so  lon^  accustomed 
to  admiration  a  little  praise  of  his  antagonist 
would  be  sufllciently  ofiensive,  and  might  in- 
cline him  to  leave  Sweden,  from  which  however 
he  was  dismissed,  not  with  any  mark  of  con- 
tempt, but  with  a  train  of  attendants  scarcely 
less  than  regaL 

He  prepared  a  reply,  which,  left  as  it  was  im- 
perfect, was  published  by  his  son  in  the  year  of 
the  Restoration.  In  the  beginning,  being  pro* 
bably  most  in  pain  for  his  Latinity,  he  enoea* 
yours  to  defend  his  use  of  the  word  personm;  but, 
if  I  remember  right,  he  misses  a  better  authority 
than  any  that  he  has  found,  that  of  Juvenal  in 
his  fourth  satire: 

—Qald  agas,  com  dira  sc  fiedior  omnI 
Crlmioe  pareona  eat  / 


«  The  work  here  referred  in.  fa  «  Selectarum  da 

lingu&  Latini  obeenratioiiem  Ulm  duo.    Ductn  el  car4 

Joannia  Ker.  1719."    Ker  obeervea,  that  Tapulaodam 

ia  "pkagaiM  mlmdamvm  -,**  and  quotes  Yacusor  and 

I  CriBilua.— J.  B. 
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Afl  Salmaans  reproached  MQton  with  losing 
his  eyes  in  the  cjuarrel,  Milton  delighted  him- 
self with  the  belief  that  he  had  shortened  Sal- 
mamos's  bfe,  and  both  perhaps  with  more  raa^ 
lignitj  than  reason.  Salmashis  died  at  the  Spa, 
ScpL  3,  1653 ;  and  as  controvertists  are  com- 
monly said  to  be  killed  by  their  last  dispute,  Mil- 
ton was  flattered  with  the  credit  of  aestroying 
him. 

Cromwell  had  now  dismissed  the  parliament 
by  the  authority  of  which  he  had  destroyed  mo- 
narchy, and  commenced  monarch  himself,  under 
the  title  of  Protector,  but  with  kingly  and  more 
than  kingly  power.  That  his  authority  was 
lawful,  never  was  pretended ;  he  himself  found- 
ed his  right  only  in  necessity ;  but  Milton,  hav- 
ing now  tasted  the  honey  of  public  employment, 
would  not  return  to  hunger  and  philosophy ; 
but,  con  tinning  to  exercise  his  office  under  a  ma- 
nifest usurpation,  betrayed  to  his  power  that  li- 
berty which  he  had  defended.  Nothing  can  be 
more  just  than  that  rebellion  should  end  in  sla- 
very ;  diat  he  who  had  justified  the  murder  of 
his  king,  for  some  acts  which  seemed  to  him  un- 
lawful, should  now  sell  his  services  and  his  flat- 
teries to  a  tyrant,  of  whom  it  was  evident  that 
he  could  do  nothing  lawful. 

He  bad  now  been  blind  for  some  years ;  but 
his  vigour  of  intellect  was  such,  that  he  was  not 
disabled  to  discharge  his  office  of  Latin  secre- 
tary, or  continue  his  controversies.  His  mind 
was  too  eager  to  be  diverted,  and  too  strong  to 
be  subdued. 

About  this  time  his  first  wife  died  in  child- 
bed, having  left  him  tliree  daughters.  As  he 
prolwbly  did  not  much  love  her,  he  did  not  long 
continue  the  appearance  of  lamenting  her ;  but 
after  a  short  time  married  Catharine,  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  Captain  Woodcock,  of  Hackney ;  a 
woman  doubtless  educated  in  opinions  like  his 
own.  She  died,  within  a  year,  of  child-birth, 
or  some  distemper  that  followed  it;  and  her 
husband  honoured  her  memory  with  a  poor 
sonnet. 

The  first  reply  to  Milton's  "  Dcfensio  Populi " 
was  published  m  1651,  called  "Apologia  pro 
Rcge  et  Populo  AnjHicano,  contra  Johannis 
PoiypragmaUci  (alias  Miltoni)  dcfensioncm  de- 
structivam  Regis  ct  Populi."  Of  this  the  au- 
thor, was  not  known :  but  Milton,and  his  nephew 
Philips,  under  whose  name  he  published  an  an- 
swer so  much  corrected  by  him  that  it  might  be 
called  his  own,  imputed  it  to  Bramhal;  and, 
knowing  him  no  friend  to  regicides,  thought 
themselves  at  liberty  to  treat  him  as  if^they  find 
known  what  they  only  suspected. 

Next  year  appeared  "  Regii  Sanguinis  clamor 
ad  Ccelum."  Of  this  the  author  was  Peter  du 
Moulb,  who  was  afterwards  prebendary  of  Can- 
terbury ;  but  Moras,  or  More,  a  French  minis- 
ter, having  the  care  of  its  publication,  was 
treated  as  the  writer  by  Milton  in  his  "  Defen- 
sio  Secnnda,"  and  overwhelmed  by  such  vio- 
lence of  invective,  that  he  began  to  snrink  under 
the  tempest,  and  gave  his  persecutors  the  means 
of  knowing  the  trae  author.  Du  Moulin  was 
now  in  great  danger :  but  Milton's  pride  ope- 
rated against  his  malignity ;  and  both  he  and 
Ais  friends  were  more  wilhng  that  Du  Moulin 
should  escape  than  that  he  should  be  convicted 
of  mistake. 

In  this  second  defence  he  shows  that  his  elo- 


qnence  is  not  merely  safiricsl ;  the  rudeness  of 
his  invective  is  equalled  by  the  grossness  of  his 
flattery.  «*  Deserimer,  CromueUe,  tu  solus  su- 
peres,  ad  te  summa  nostrarum  rernm  rediit,  in 
te  solo  consistit,  insuperabih  tuie  virtuti  cedimus 
cuncti,  nemine  vel  obloquente,  nisi  qui  a  (]uales 
insqualis  ipse  honores  sibi  querit,  aut  digniori 
concessos  mvidet,  aut  non  intelligit  nihil  esse  in 
societate  hominum  magis  vel  Deo  gratum,  vel 
rationi  consentaneum,  esse  in  civitate  nihil  equi- 
us,  nihil  utilius,  quam  potiri  rerum  dignissi- 
mum.  Eum  te  agnoscunt  omnes,  Cromudle,  ea 
tu  ciyis  inaximus  et  gloriosissimus,*  dux  publict 
consilii,  exerdtunm  fortisshnorum  imperator, 
pater  patriae  gessisti.  Sic  tu  spontanea  bono» 
rum  omnium  et  animitus  missa  voce  salutaris." 

CelMur,  when  he  assumed  the  perpetual  dicta- 
torship, had  not  more  servile  or  more  ele^nt 
flatteiy.  A  translation  may  show  its  servihty ; 
but  its  elegance  is  less  attamable.  Having  ex- 
posed the  unskilfulnesB  or  selfishness  of  the  fbr- 
mcr  government,  "  We  were  left,"  say  MUton. 
"  to  ourselves :  the  whole  national  interest  feU 
into  your  hands,  and  subsists  only  in  your  abili- 
ties. To  your  virtue,  overpowering  and  resist- 
less, every  roan  gives  way,  except  some  who, 
without  equal  qualifications,  aspire  to  equal  ho- 
nours, who  envy  the  distinctions  of  merit  greater 
than  their  own,  or  who  have  yet  to  learn,  that 
in  the  coalition  of  human  society  nothing  is 
more  pleasing  to  God,  or  more  agreeable  to 
reason,  than  mat  the  highest  mind  should  have 
the  sovereign  power.  Such,  sir,  are  you  by 
general  confession  ;  such  are  the  things  achiev- 
ed by  you,  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  of  our 
countrymen,  the  director  of  our  public  councils, 
the  leader  of  nnconquered  armies,  the  father 
of  your  country ;  for  by  that  title  does  every 
go<Kl  man  hail  you  with  sincere  and  voluntary 
praise." 

Next  year,  havinjg  defended  all  that  wanted 
defence,  ne  found  leisure  to  defend  himself  He 
undertook  his  own  vindication  against  More, 
whom  he  declares  in  his  title  to  be  justly  called 
the  author  of  the  "  Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor." 
In  this  there  is  no  want  of  vehemence  or  elo- 
quence, nor  does  he  forget  his  wonted  wit. 
**  Moras  es7  an  Momus?  an  uterquo  idem 
est  7"  He  then  remembers  that  Moras  is  Latin 
for  a  mulberry-tree,  and  hints  at  the  known 
transformation : 

Poma  alba  ferebat 

Q,afe  pott  nisra  talU  Morus. 

With  this  piece  ended  his  controversies  ;  and 
he  from  this  time  ^ave  himself  up  to  his  private 
studies  and  his  civil  employment. 

As  sectetary  to  the  Protector,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  written  the  declaration  of  the  reasons 
for  a  war  with  Spain.  His  agency  was  consi- 
dered as  of  great  importance;  for,  when  a 
treaty  with  Sweden  was  artfully  suspended,  the 
delay  was  publicly  imputed  to  Mr.  Milton's  iu 
disposition ;  and  the  Swedish  agent  was  pro 
yoked  to  express  his  wonder,  that  only  one  man 
in  England  could  write  L>atin,  and  that  man 
blind. 

Being  now  forty-seven  years  old,  and  seeing 


*  It  maf  bfl  doubted  whether  /floHo»issimu9  be  hera 
used  with  Milton's  boasted  purity.  Res  gloriota  is  an 
iUtMtHoue  thinff  ;  but  vir  glorfoatu  iicominonly  a  brag' 
gartiV\MmiU9glorio4U9.~'J)T  J 
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hnoflelf  diseneumbered  fimn  external  interrup- 
tion, he  seemB  to  have  recollected  his  former 
purposes,  snd  to  have  resumed  three  great  works 
which  he  luid  planned  for  his  future  employ- 
ment ;  an  epic  poem,  the  history  <^  his  countiy, 
and  a  dictionary  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

To  collect  a  dictionary,  seems  a  work  of  all 
others  least  practicable  in  a  state  of  blindness, 
because  it  depends  upon  perpetual  and  minute 
inspection  and  collation.  Nor  would  Miltoa 
probably  have  begun  it  after  he  had  lost  his 
eyes ;  Init,  having  iiad  it  always  before  him,  he 
continued  it,  says  Philips,  <<  almost  to  his  djring 
day ;  but  the  papers  were  so  discomposed  and 
deficient,  that  they  could  not  be  fitted  for  the 
press."  The  compilers  pf  the  Latin  dictionary 
printed  at  Cambria^,  had  the  use  of  those  col- 
lections in  three  fobos ;  but  what  was  there  fate 
afterwards  is  not  known.* 

To  compOe  a  history  from  various  authors, 
when  they  can  only  be  consulted  by  other  eyes, 
is  not  easy,  nor  possible,  but  with  more  skilful 
and  attentive  help  than  can  be  commonly  ob- 
tained ;  and  it  was  probably  the  difficulty  of 
consulting  and  comparing  that  stopped  Milton's 
narrative  at  the  Concjuest ;  a  period  at  which 
ai&irs  were  not  very  intricate,  nor  authors  very 
numerous. 

For  the  subject  of  his  epic  poem,  after  much 
deliberation,  long  choosing,  and  beginning  late, 
he  fixed  upon  '*  Paradise  Lost ;"  a  design  so 
comprehensive,  that  it  could  be  justified  only  by 
success.  He  had  once  desiipcd  to  celebrate 
King  Arthur,  as  he  hints  in  his  verses  to  Man- 
sus  ;  but "  Arthur  was  reserved,"  says  Fenton, 
**  to  another  destiny.'f 

It  appears,  by  some  sketches  of  poetical  pro- 
iects  left  in  manuscript,  and  to  be  seen  m  a 
library  |  at  Cambridge,  that  he  had  digested  his 
thoughts  on  this  subject  into  one  of  mose  wild 
dramas  which  were  andently  called  Mysteries  :§ 
and  Philips  had  seen  what  he  terms  part  of  a 
tragedy,  beginning  with  the  first  ten  lines  of 
Satan*9  address  to  the  sun.  These  mysteries 
consist  of  allegorical  persons ;  such  as  J  ustice, 
Mercy,  Faith.  Of  the  tragedy  or  mystery  of 
*' Paradise  Lost"  there  are  two  plans : 


The  Persona. 
Michael. 

Chorus  or  Angels, 
Hearenly  Love. 


The  Persons. 
Moses. 

Divine  Justice,  Wisdom. 
Heavenly  Lore. 


*  The  "  Cambridge  Dictionary,"  published  hi  4to. 
1603,  is  no  other  than  a  copy,  witli  some  small  additions, 
ofthatof  Dr.  Adam  Liuletun  in  1685,  by  sundry  persons, 
of  whom,  though  their  names  are  concealed,  there  is 
great  reason  to  conjecture  that  Milton's  nephew,  Edward 
Philips,  is  one ;  for  it  is  exinressly  said  by  Wood,  Fasti, 
ToL  I.  p.  366.  that  "Milton's  Thesaurus"  came  to  his 
hands ;  and  it  is  asserted,  in  the  preface  thereto,  that  the 
editors  thereof  had  the  use  of  three  large  folios  in  manu* 
script,  collected  and  digested  into  alphabetical  order  by 
Mr.  John  Milton. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  additions,  together 
with  the  preface  above  mentioned,  and  a  large  pan  of  the 
title  of  the  "  Cambridge  Dictionary,"  have  been  incor- 
porated  and  printed  with  the  subsequent  editions  of 
'*  Liuleton's  Dictionary,"  till  that  of  173d.  Vid.  Biog. 
Brit  3963,  In  not.~8o  that,  for  aught  that  appears  to 
the  contrary,  Philips  was  the  last  possessor  or  Milton's 
MS.— H. 

t  Id  M/,  to  be  the  subject  of  an  heroic  poem,  written 
by  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.— H. 

1  Triniiv  College.<-R. 

$  The  dramas  In  which  Justice,  Mercy,  Faith,  kc 
were   iniroducttd,   were  Moralities,   not  Mysteries.— 


Lodftr. 

E^'  I  with  the  Serpent 

Conscience. 

Death. 

Labour,        "t 

Sickness,      | 

Discontent.    >  Mutes. 

Ignorance,     | 

with  others;  J 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity. 


The  Evmhif  Btat,  H 
perui. 

Choros  of  Angels. 

LucUer. 
Adam. 
Eve. 

Conscience. 
Labour,       "i 
Sickness,     I 

f^l^  >  Mutes. 
Ignorance,    I 

Fear,  I 

Death.  J 

Faith,  Hope,  Charity. 


PARADISE  LOST. 

7A«  PertotM. 

^  Moses  rpoXoyf^rt,  recounting  how  he  assumed 
his  true  body ;  that  it  corrupts  not,  because  it  is 
with  God  in  the  mount ;  declares  the  like  with 
Enoch  and  EUijah :  besides  the  purity  of  the 
place,  that  certain  pure  winds,  dews,  and  clouds 
preserve  it  from  corruption ;  whence  exhorts  to 
the  sight  of  God ;  tells  they  cannot  see  Adam 
in  the  state  of  innocence,  by  reason  of  their  sin. 

j^^*    I  debating  what  should  become  of  man,  if  hs 

Wisdom,;        ^"- 

Chorus  or  Angels  singing  a  hymn  of  the  Creation 

ACT  IL 

Heavenly  Love. 
Evening  Star. 

Chorus  sings  the  marriage-song,  and  describes  Para 
dise. 

ACT  m. 

Lucifer  contriving  Adam's  ruin. 
Chorus  fears  for  Adam,  and  relates  Ludfer*fl  rebel'loa 
and&lL 

ACT  rv, 

E^'l^-^l^*- 

Conscience  cites  them  to  God's  ezaminatioo. 

Chorus  bewails,  and  tells  the  good  Adam  has  loaC 

ACT  V. 

Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise. 

•    -    -    •    presented  by  an  angel  with 

Labour,  Grief,  Hatred,  Envy,  War,  Fa." 
mine,  Pestilence,  Sickness,  Discon- 
tent, Ignorance,  Fear,  Death, 

To  whom  he  gives  their  names.     Likewise,  Winter, 
Heat,  Tempest,  &c 

Faith,        } 

Hope,        >  comfort  him  and  instruct  him 

Charity,     ) 

Chorus  briefly  concludes. 

Such  was  his  first  design,  which  could  have 
produced  only  an  allegory,  or  mystery.  The 
following  sketch  seems  to  have  attained  mora 
maturity, 

Adam  unpmradised; 

The  an^el  Gabriel,  either  descending  or  eotav 
ing;  showmg,  since  this  ^obe  was  created,  his 
frequency  as  much  on  earth  as  in  heaven :  de- 
scnoes  Paradise.  Next  the  Chonis,  showing  the 
reason  of  his  coming  to  keep  his  watch  in  Para- 
dis^  after  Lucifer's  rebellion,  by  command  from 
God :  and  withal  expressing  his  desire  to  see  and 
know  more  concemmg  this  excellent  new  crea- 
ture, man.  The  angS  Gabriel,  as  by  his  name 
signifying  a  prince  of  power,  tracing  Paradise 
with  a  more  tree  ofllice,  passes  by  the  station  of 
the  Chorus,  and,  desired  by  them,  relates  what  he 
kaew  of  maa:  as  the  creation  of  Eve^  with  ibm 
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•ore  and  maniage.  After  this.  Lucifer  appears; 
after  his  overthrow  bemoans  tumsel^  and  seeks 
rrvcnge  on  man.  The  Chorus  prepares  resistance 
on  his  first  approadi.  At  last,  after  discourse  of 
enmitj  on  atner  side,  he  departs:  whereat  the 
Chorus  sings  of  the  battle  ana  victoiy  in  heaven, 
against  him  and  his  accomplices :  as  before,  after 
the  firrt  act,  was  aung  a  n^inn  of  the  creation. 
Here  again  may  appear  Lucifer,  relating  and  ex- 
ulting in  what  he  had  done  to  the  destruction  of 
man.  Man  next,  and  Eve,  having  by  Uiis  time 
been  seduced  by  the  Serpent^  appears  confusedly 
covered  with  leaves.  Consaence  in  a  shape  ac- 
cuses him;  Justice  cites  him  to  a  place  whither 
Jehovah  called  for  him.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
Chorus  entertains  the  stage,  and  is  informea  by 
some  an^el  the  manner  of  the  fall  Here  the 
Chorus  bewails  Adam's  fall.  Adam  then  and 
Eve  return:  accuse  one  another;  but  especially 
Adam  lays  the  blame  to  his  wife ;  is  stubborn  in 
bis  oflence.  Justice  appears,  reasons  with  him, 
convinces  him.  The  Chorus  admomsheth  Adam, 
and  bids  him  beware  Lucifer's  example  of  im- 
penitence. The  angel  is  sent  to  banish  them  out 
of  Paradise :  but  bdbre  causes  to  pass  before  his 
eyes,  in  shapes,  a  mask  of  all  the  etils  of  this 
file  and  world.  He  is  humble,  relents,  despairs ; 
at  last  appears  Mercy,  comforts  him,  promises 
the  Me»iah;  then  calls  in  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity;  instructs  him;  he  repents,  gives  God 
the  glory,  submits  to  his  penalty.  The  Chorus 
biie^  concludes.    Compare  this  with  the  former 

These  are  very  imperfect  rudiments  of  "  Pa^ 
radise  Lost  j"  but  it  is  pleasant  to  see  great  works 
in  their  seminal  state,  pregnant  with  latent  possi- 
bilities of  excellence;  nor  could  there  be  any 
more  delightfill  entertainment  than  to  trace  their 
sradual  growth  and  expansion,  and  to  observe 
how  they  are  sometimes  suddenly  improved  by 
accidental  hints,  and  somethnes  slowly  improved 
by  steady  meditation. 

bivention  is  almost  the  only  literaiy  labour 
which  blindness  cannot  obstruct,  and  therefore  he 
naturally  solaced  his  solitude  bv  the  indulgence  of 
ius  fancy,  and  the  melody  of  nis  numbers.  He 
had  done  what  he  knew  to  be  necessarily  previ- 
ous to  pcditical  excellence ;  he  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  seemly  arts  and  affairs :  his  com- 
prenension  was  extended  by  vanous  knowledge, 
and  his  memory  stored  with  intellectual  treasures. 
He  was  skilful  in  many  lan^ages,  and  had  by 
reading  and  composition  attained  the  full  mastery 
of  his  own.  He  would  have  wanted  little  help 
from  books,  had  he  retamed  the  power  of  perusing 
them. 

But  while  his  greater  designs  were  advancing, 
having  now,  Hke  many  other  authors,  caught  the 
love  of  publication,  he  f  amused  himself,  as  he 
could,  with  little  productiona  He  sent  to  the 
press  (1658)  a  manuscript  of  Raleigh,  called  "  The 
Cabinet  Council;"  and  next  year  gratified  his 
malevolence  to  the  clergy,  by  a  "Treatise  of  Civil 
power  in  Ecclesiastical  Cases,  and  the  Means  of 
reoKiving  Hirdings  out  of  the  Church." 

Oliver  was  now  dead,  Richard  was  constrained 
to  resign :  the  system  of  extemporary  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  held  together  only  by  force, 
naturally  fell  mto  fra^ents  when  that  force  was 
taken  away;  and  Milton  saw  himself  and  his 
cause  in  equal  danger.  But  he  had  still  hope  of 
doing  something.  He  wrote  letters,  which  To- 
laocThas  published^  tb  such  men  as  he  thou^t 


frimda  to  the  new  commonwealth;  and  even  in 
the  year  of  the  Restoration  he  b«^  no  jot  of 
heart  or  hope,  but  was  fantastical  enough  to 
thmk  that  the  nation,  agitated  as  it  was,  might  be 
settled  by  a  pamphlet,  called  "  A  ready  and  easy 
Way  to  establish  a  free  Commonwealth ;"  which 
was,  however,  enouefa  considered  to  be  both  se- 
riously and  ludicrously  answered. 

The  obstinate  enthusiasm  of  the  common- 
wealtb*roen  was  very  remarkable.  When  the 
King  was  apparently  returning,  Harrington,  with 
a  few  assoaates  as  fanatical  as  himself,  used  to 
meet,  with  all  the  gravity  of  political  importance 
to  settle  an  equal  government  by  rotation ;  and 
MiHon,  kicking  when  he  could  strike  no  longer, 
was  foolish  enough  to  publish,  a  few  weeks  bdore 
the  Restoration,  *^^otes  upon  a  sermon  preached 
by  one  Griffiths,  entitled  •  The  Fear  of  God  and 
the  King.'"  To  these  notes  an  answer  was 
written  by  L'Estrange,  in  a  pamphlet  petulantly 
called  "  No  Blind  Guides," 

But  whatever  Milton  could  write,  or  men  of 
greater  activity  could  do,  the  King  was  now  about 
to  be  restored,  with  the  irresistible  approbation  of 
the  people.  He  was  therefore  no  longer  secretary, 
and  was  conseauently  obliged  to  quit  the  house, 
wliich  he  held  by  his  office ;  and,  proportioning 
his  sense  of  danger  to  his  opinion  of  the  import- 
ance of  his  writings,  thought  it  convenient  to  seek 
some  shelter,  and  hid  himself  for  a  time  in  Bar- 
tholomew-close, by  West  Smithfield. 

I  cannot  but  remark  a  kind  of  respect,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  paid  to  this  great  man  by  his  bio- 
graphers :  eveiy  house  in  wmch  he  resided  is  his- 
torically mentioned,  as  if  it  were  an  injury  to 
neglect  naming  any  place  that  he  honoured  by  his 
presence. 

The  King,  with  a  lenity  of  which  the  world  has 
had  perhaps  no  other  example,  declined  to  be  the 
judge  or  a  veneer  of  his  own  or  his  father's  wroujE^s ; 
and  promised  to  admit  into  the  Act  of  Oblivion 
all,  except  those  whom  the  parliament  should  ex- 
cept ;  and  the  parliament  doomed  none  to  capital 
punishment  but  the  wretclies  who  had  immedi- 
ately co-operated  in  tlie  murder  of  the  King. 
Milton  was  certainly  not  one  of  them ;  he  h^ 
only  justified  what  they  had  done. 

Tms  justification  was  indeed  sufficiently  offen- 
sive, and  (June  16)  an  order  was  issued  to  seize 
Milton's  "Defence,"  and  Goodwin's  "  Obstructors 
of  Justice,"  another  book  of  the  same  tendency, 
and  burn  them  by  the  common  hangman.  The 
attorney-general  was  ordered  to  prosecute  the 
authors ;  but  Milton  was  not  seizea,  nor  perhaps 
verv  diligently  pursued. 

INTot  long  after  (August  19)  the  flutter  of  innu- 
merable bosoms  was  stilled  by  an  act,  which  the 
King,  that  his  mercy  might  want  no  recommen- 
dation of  elegance,  rather  called  an  Act  of  Obli- 
vion than  of  Grace.  Goodwin  was  named,  with 
nineteen  more,  as  incapacitated  for  any  public 
trust;  but  of  Milton  there  was  no  exception.* 

Of  this  tenderness  shown  to  Milton,  the  curi- 
osity of  mankind  has  not  forborne  to  inquire  the 


*  Philips  sayi  expressly,  that  Milton  was  excepted  and 
disqualified  from  bearing  any  office :  but  Toland  savs. 
he  was  not  excepted  at  all,  and  consequently  excluded 
in  the  General  Pardon,  or  Act  of  Indemnity,  passed  the 
39ih  of  August,  1660.  Toland  is  right;  fur  I  find  Good, 
win  and  PL  Nye.  the  minister,  excepted  in  the  Act,  but 
Milton  not  nametl.  However,  he  obtained  a  special  par- 
don  in  December.  1660,  which  pMoed  the  privy-Mai,  bK 
not  the  great-seal.— Afotons 
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TeMOB.  Bmiiet  thMu  he  wts  foigotleii;  but 
tfaifl  is  another  ioetance  which  may  coafirm  Dal- 
nrmple'B  observatioii,  who  sa^  that  ^  whenever 
Burnet's  nurrations  are  examined,  he  appears  to 
be  mistaken." 

Forffotten  he  was  not ;  for  his  prosecution  was 
order^ ;  it  must  be  therefore  b^r  design  that  he 
was  included  in  the  general  obGvion.  tie  is  said 
to  have  had  friends  in  the  House,  such  as  Marvel, 
Morricek  .^d  Sir  Thomas  Clarffos:  and,  un* 
doubtediy,  a  man  like  him  must  have  had  influ- 
ence. A  very  particular  story  of  his  escape  is 
told  by  Richardson,'''  in  his  Memoirs,  which  he 
received  from  Pope,  as  delivered  by  Betterton, 
who  might  have  heard  it  from  Davenant.  In  the 
war  between  the  King  and  parliament,  Davenant 
was  made  prisoner,  and  condemned  to  die ;  but 
was  sparea  at  the  request  of  Milton.  When  the 
turn  of  success  brought  Milton  into  the  like 
danger,  Davenant  repaid  the  benefit  by  appearing 
in  his  favour.  Here  is  a  reciprocation  of  gene- 
rosity and  gratitude  so  pleasmg,  that  the  tale 
makes  its  own  way  to  credit  But,  if  help  were 
wanted,  I  know  not  where  to  find  it  The  danger 
of  I^vei^ant  is  certain  from  its  own  relation ;  but 
of  his  escape  there  is  no  accountf  Betterton*s 
narration  can  be  traced  no  higher;  it  is  not  known 
that  he  had  it  from  Davenant  Wo  are  told  that 
the  benefit  exchanged  was  life  for  life ;  but  it 
seems  not  certain  mat  MiIton*s  life  ever  was  in 
danger.  Goodwin,  who  had  committed  the  same 
kind  of  crime,  escaped  with  bcapadtation ;  and, 
as  exclusion  from  public  trust  is  a  punishment 
which  the  power  of  government  can  commonly 
inflict  without  the  help  of  a  particular  law,  it  re- 
quired no  great  interest  to  exempt  Milton  from  a 
censure  little  more  than  verbal.  Something  may 
be  reasonably  ascribed  to  veneration  and  com- 
passion— ^to  veneration  of  his  abiUties,  and  com- 
passion for  his  distresses,  which  made  it  fit  to  for- 
give his  malice  for  his  learning.  He  was  row 
poor  and  blind :  and  who  could  pursue  with  vio- 
lence an  illustrious  enemy,  depressed  by  fortune, 
and  disarmed  by  nature  ?t 

The  pubhcation  of  the  Act  of  Oblivion  put  him 
in  the  same  condition  with  his  fellow-subjects. 
He  was,  however,  upon  some  pf^tence  now  not 
known,  in  the  custody  of  the  sergeant  in  Decem- 
ber:  and  when  he  was  released,  upon  his  refusal 
of  the  fees  demanded,  he  and  the  sergeant  were 
called  before  the  House.  He  was  now  safe 
within  the  shade  of  oblivion,  and  knew  himself 
to  be  as  much  out  of  the  power  of  a  griping 
officer  as  any  other  man.  How  the  question  was 
determmed  is  not  known.  Milton  would  hardly 
.have  contended,  but  that  he  knew  hunself  to  have 
right  on  his  side. 

He  then  removed  to  Jewin-street,  near  Alders- 
gate-street;  and,  being  blind  and  by  no  means 
wealthy,  wanted  a  domestic  compamon  and  at- 


*  It  was  told  before  br  A.  Wood,  in  Alh.  Ozon,  vol.  iL 
p.412.9dedU.-.C. 

t  That  Milton  saved  Davenant  is  attested  by  Aubrey 
and  by  Wood  from  him  ;  but  none  of  them  say  that  Da- 
venant saved  Milton.  This  is  Richardson*B  assertion 
merely.— Jfofone. 

X  A  di/Terent  account  of  the  means  by  which  Milton 
secured  himself  is  giren  by  an  historian  lately  brought 
to  light  **  Helton,  Latht  secretary  to  Cromwell,  dis- 
tinguished bT  his  writing)  in  favour  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  oC  the  people,  pretended  to  be  dead,  and  had  a 
public  funeral  procession.  The  Klnc  applauded  his  po- 
Bcv  in  escaping  the  punishment  of  aeath,  by  a  season* 
able  rtiow  of  dying."— Oanmiv*«»»'«  HUtory  of  Great 
BfUahh  vol.  L  p.  14.— R. 


tendant;  and  therefore,  by  tiie  L«^v«»w«^<«>.r«^. 
of  Dr.  Fagct,  married  Eltaabeth  Minshul,  of  a 
gentleman's  family  in  Cheshire,  probably  without 
a  forttme.  All  his  wives  were  virgins ;  for  he  has 
declared  that  he  thought  it  gross  and  indelicate 
to  be  a  second  husband :  upon  what  other  prin 
ciplee  his  choice  was  made  cannot  now  be  known ; 
but  marriage  afibrdcd  not  mucly)f  his  happiness. 
The  first  wife  Icfl  him  in  disgust,  and  was  brought 
back  only  by  terror ;  the  second,  indeed^  seems 
to  have  been  more  a  favourite,  but  her  life  was 
short  The  third,  as  Philips  relates,  oppressed 
his  cliildren  in  his  lifetime,  and  cheated  them  at 
his  death. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  according  to  an  ob- 
scure story,  he  was  oflferod  the  continuance  of  his 
employment,  and,  heme  pressed  by  his  wife  to 
accppt  it,  answered,  "You,  like  other  women, 
want  to  ride  in  your  coach ;  my  wish  is  to  live 
and  die  an  honest  man.'*  If  he  considered  tho 
Latin  secretary  as  exorcising  any  of  the  powers 
of  government,  he  that  had  shared  authority, 
eitlier  with  the  parliament  or  Cromwell,  might 
have  forborne  to  talk  veiy  loudly  of  his  honesty ; 
and  if  he  thought  the  omce  purely  ministerial,  he 
certainly  mi^t  have  honestly  retained  it  under 
the  King.  But  this  tale  has  too  little  evidence 
to  deserve  a  disquisition  ;  large  oflers  and  sturdy 
rejections  are  among  the  mo^  common  topics  of 
falsehood. 

.  He  had  so  much  either  of  prudence  or  grati- 
tude, th»t  he  forbore  to  disturb  the  new  ^ttJe- 
ment  witli  any  of  his  political  or  ecclesiastical 
opinions,  and  from  this  time  devoted  himself  to 
poetry  and  literature.    Of  his  zeal  for  learning  \nt 
all  its  parts,  he  gave  a  proof  by  publishing,  the    ^j     . 
next  year,  ( 1 66 1 ,)  "  Accidence  commenced  Gf  ram- 
mar;"  a  little  book,  which  has  nothing  remark-     ' 
able,  but  that  its  author,  who  had  been  lately 
defending  the  supreme  powers  of  his  country,  and 
was  then  writing  **  Paradise  Lk^"  could  descend 
from  his  elevation  to  rescue  children  from  the 
perplexity  of  grammatical  confusion,  and  the  trou- 
ble of  lessons  unnecessarily  repeated.*  .*  * 
About  this  time,  Elwood,  the  quaker,  being  re-  *" 
commended  to  him  as  one  who  would  read  Latin 
to  him  for  the  advantage  of  his  convcrsatioi^      " 
attended  him  every  afleraoon  except  on  Sundays. 
Milton,  who,  in  his  letter  to  HartKb,  had  declared, 
that  "  to  read  Latin  ifvith  an'English  mouth  is  as 
ill  a  hearing  as  Law  French^"  required  that  El 
wood  should  learn  and  practise  the  Italian  pro 
nunciation,  which,  he  said,  was  necessary,  if  he 
would  talk  with  foreigners.    This  seems  to  have 
been  a  task  troublesome  without  use.    There  is 
little  reason  for  preferring  the  Italian  pronunci- 
ation to  our  own,  except  that  it  is  more  general ; 
and  to  teach  it  to  an  Englishman  is  only  to  make 
him  a  forwgner  at  home.    He  who  travels,  if  he 
speaks  Latin,  may  so  soon  learn  the  sounds  which    - 
every  native  gives  it,  that  he  need  make  no  pro- 
vision before  his  journey  j    and  if  strangers  vial 
us,  it  is  their  business  to  practise  such  conformity  ' 
to  our  modes  as  they  expect  from  us  in  their  own 
countries.    Elwood  complied  with  the  directions, 
and  improved  himself  by  his  attendance ;  for  he 
relates,  that  Milton,  having  a  curious  ear,  knew 


*  Telden,  in  his  continoalion  of  Langbaine^s  account  ot 
the  Dramatic  roets,  8to.  IS93,  says,  that  he  had  boen 
told  that  Milton,  after  the  RetfCoration,  kept  a  school  at 
or  near  Greenwich.  The  publication  of  an  Accidence  al 
that  period  givas  some  coonteQance  to  diis  tradiUoD.-  • 
Matone, 
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Of  Hm  voice  when  he  teed  wbiU  he  did  not  uiid«p- 
stand,  and  would  stop  him,  "  and  open  the  most 
diificult  pasaa^es.'* 

In  a  short  tmie  he  took  a  house  in  the  Artilleiy- 
walk,  leading  to  BunhiU-fields :  the  mention  of 
which  condwies  the  refflstcr  of  Milton*s  removals 
and  halnCations.  He  lived  longer  in  this  place 
than  any  other. 

He  was  now  busied  by  "Paradise  Lost" 
Whence  he  drew  the  orifiinaJ  design  has  been  va- 
riously conjectured  by  men  who  cannot  bear  to 
think  themselves  igaorant  of  that  which^  at  last, 
neither  diligence  nor  sagacity  can  discover.  Some 
find  the  hint  in  an  Italian  tragedy.  Voltaire  tells 
a  wild  and  unauthorized  stonr  oi  a  farce  seen  by 
Milton  in  Italy,  which  opened  thus :  Lei  tke  rain- 
bmo  be  the  fiddle^stick  of  the  fiddle  of  Heaven,* 
It  has  been  already  shown,  tliat  the  first  concep- 
tion was  a  tragedy  or  mysteiy,  not  of  a  narrative, 
but  a  dramatic  work,  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  begun  to  reduce  to  its  present  (prra  about 
the  time,  ^655)  when  he  finished  his  dispute  with 
the  defenders  of  the  Ring. 

He  long  before  had  promised  to  adorn  his  na- 
tive country  by  some  great  perfbnnance,  while  he 
had  yet,  perhiaps,  no  settled  design,  and  was  sti- 
mulated only  by  such  expectations  as  naturally 
arose  from  the  survey  of  his  attainments,  and  the 
consciousness  of  his  powers.  What  he  should 
undertake,  it  Was  diflficult  to  determine.  He  was 
"  long  choosing,  and  began  late.** 

While  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  time  betwccai 
his  piivate  studies  and  ailairs  of  state,  his  noetical 
labour  must  have  been  oflen  interruptea ;  and 
perhaps  he  did  little  more  in  that  bus^  time  than 
construct  the  narrative,  adjust  the  episodes,  pro- 
portion the  parts,  acciunulate  images  and  senti- 
ments, and  treasure  in  his  memory,  or  preserve  in 
writing,  suchhints  as  books  and  meditations  would 
Supply.  Nothing  particular  is  known  of  his  intel- 
lectual operations  while  he  was  a  statesman :  for, 
having  every  help  and  accommodation  at  hand, 
he  had  no  need  of  uncommon  expedients. 

Being  driven  from  all  public  stations,  he  is  yet 
too  great  not  to  be  traced  by  cimosity  to  his  re- 
tirement :  where  he  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Ri- 
cliardson,  the  fondest  of  his  admirers,  sitting 
**  before  his  door  in  a  gray  coat  of  coarse  doth,  in 
warm  sultry  weather,  to  enjoj;  the  fresh  air ;  and 
so,  as  in  his  own  roonL  receiving  the  visits  of  the 
people  of  distini^iished  parts  as  well  as  auality." 
Hia  visiters  of  liigh  quality  must  now  be  ima- 
gined to  be  few  ;  but  men  of  parts  might  reason- 
ably court  the  conversation  of  a  man  so  generally 
illustrious,  that  foreigners  are  reported,  by  Woodf, 
to  have  \isited  the  house  in  Bread-street,  where 
he  was  bom. 

According  to  another  account,  he  was^  seen  in 
t  small  house,  "  neatly  enough  dressed  in  black 
dothes,  sitting  in  a  room  hung  with  rusty  green  ; 
pale,  but  not  cadaverous^  with  chalk-stones  in  his 
hands.  He  said,  tliat,  if  it  were  not  for  the  gout, 
his  blindness  would  be  tolerable." 

In  the  intervals  of  his  pain,  being  made  unable 
to  nse  the  common  exercises,  he  used  to  swing  in 
a  chair,  and  sometimes  played  upon  an  organ. 

He  was  now  confessedly  and  visibly  employed 
upon  his  poem,  of  which  the  progress  might  be 


*  II  i9  9carcel]r  nceeMary  to  inform  die  reader,  that  this 
relation  of  Voltaire's  was  perfectly  true,  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  existence  of  the  piaf  which  he  spcalcs  of,  namely, 
the  Adams  of  Andraini ;  hut  it  Is  still  a  (juestiOQ  whether 
M  Uoa  trer  saw  k.->J.  B. 
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noted  by  those  with  whom  he  was  familiar ;  for 
he  was  fthUged,  when  he  had  composed  as  many 
lines  as  his  memory  would  conveniently  retain, 
to  employ  some  friend  in  writing  them,  having, 
at  least  lor  par^  df  the  time,  no  regular  attend- 
ant This  gave  opportuni^  to  observations  and 
reports.  <C 

Mr.  Philips  observes,  that  there  was  a  very  re- 
markable circumstance  in  the  composure  oL^  Pa- 
radise Lost,"  which  I  have  a  partic^jplrtSson,'' 
says  he,  *Ho  remember;  for  w\ui0nhad  the 
perusal  of  it  from  the  very  j|MPingf  for  some 
years,  as  I  went  from  time  ti^mfe  to  visit  him,  in 
parcels  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  verses  at  a  time, 
(which,  being  written  by  whatever  hand  came 
next,  might  possibly  want  correction  as  to  the  or<* 
thography  and  pointing,)  having,  as  the  summei 
came  on,  not  been  showed  any  Tor  a  considerable 
while,  and  desiring  the  reason  thereof,  was  an- 
swered, that  his  vdn  never  happily  flowed  from 
the  Autunmal, Equinox  to  the  Vernal^  and  that 
whatever  he  attempted  at  other  times^as  never 
to  his  satisfaction,  though  he  courtei^luB^  (ancy 
never  so  mudi;  so  that,  in  all  the  ye'' 
about  this  poem,  he  may  oe  said  to  ha]| 
his  time  therein." 

Upon  this  relation  Toland 
opinion  Philips  has  mistaken  the  1 
for  Milton,  in  his  elegies,  decla 
advance  of  the  spring  he  feels  1 
poetical  force,  redeunt  in  cc     " 

It  is  answered,  that  Philip 

time  so  well  marked ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that . 
Milton  might  find  different  times  of  the  year  fa-  N 
vourable  to  different  parts  of  life.  Mr.  Richard- 
son conceives  it  impossible  that  such  a  work 
should  be  suspend^  for  six  months,  or  for  one. 
It  iBa  V  go  on  raster  or  slower,  but  it  must  go  on. 
By  what  necessity  it  must  continually  go  on^  or 
why  it  might  not  be  laid  aside  and  resumed,  it  is 
not  easy  to  discover. 

This  dependance  of  the  soul  upon  the  seasons, 
those  tcmporaiy  and  periodical  eobs  and  flows  ot 
intellect,  ma^,  I  suppose,  justfy  he  derided  as  the 
fumes  of  vam  imagination.  Sapiens  dominabitur 
astris.  The  author  that  thinks  himself  weatheiw 
bound  will  find,  with  a  Uttle  help  from  hellebore, 
that  he  is  only  idle  or  exhausted.  But  while  this 
notion  has  possession  of  the  head,  it  produces  the 
mability  which  it  supposes.  Our  powers  owe  «, 
much  of  their  energy  to  our  hopes ;  possvnt  aula 
posse  videntvr.  When  success  seems  attainable, 
diligence  is  enforced ;  but  when  it  is  admitted 
that  Uie  faculties  are  suppressed  by  a  cross  wind, 
or  a  cloudy  sky,  the  day  is  riven  up  without  re- 
sistance, for  who  can  contend  with  the  course  of 
nature? 

From  such  prepossessions  Milton  seems  not  to 
have  been  free.  There  prevailed  in  his  time  an 
opinion,  that  the  world  was  in  its  decay,  and  that 
we  have  had  the  misfortune  (o  be  produced  in  the 
decrepitude  of  Nature.  It  was  suspected  that 
the  whole  creation  languished,  that  neither  trees 
nor  animals  had  the  height  or  bulk  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  that  every  thing  was  daily  sinking 
by  gradual  dimmution.*    Milton  appears  to  sua- 


*  this  opinion  Is,  wlth^  great  learning  and  Ingenuity, 
refuted  in  a  hook  now  very  little  known, "  An  Apology 
or  Declaration  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of  God.  In 
the  Oovemmont  of  the  world,"  by  Dr.  George  UakewilU 
London,  fidlo,  1635.  The  first  who  ventured  to  propo. 
gate  It  in  this  country  was  Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman,  bishop 
of  Olouceatcr,  a  man  of  a  vsrsatUs  temper,  and  the  an- 
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pect  that  souls  partake  of  the  genenl  d^eneracy 
aud  is  not  without  some  fear  that  his  book  is  to  be 
written  m  ''an  age  too  late**  for  heroic  poesy.* 

Another  opinion  wanders  about  the  world,  and 
■ometimes  finds  reception  amon^  wise  men ;  an 
opinion  that  restrains  tlie  operations  of  the  mind 
to  particular  regions,  and  supposes  that  a  luckless 
mortal  may  bo  bom  in  a  degree  of  latitude  too 
high  or  too  low  for  wisdom  or  for  wit.  From  this 
iamnr,  wild  as  it  is,  he  had  not  wholly  cleared  his 
head,  when  he  feared  lest  the  cUnuUe  of  his  coun- 
try might  be  too  cold  for  flights  of  imagination. 

Into  a  mind  already  occupied  by  such  fancies, 
another  not  more  reasonable  migtit  readily  fino 
its  way.  He  that  could  fear  lest  his  genius  had 
fallen  upon  too  old  a  world,  or  too  chill  a  climate, 
might  consistently  magnify  to  himself  the  influ- 
ence of  the  seasons,  and  believe  his  faculties  to 
be  inj^rous  only  half  the  year. 

Hu  submission  to  the  seasons  was  at  least 
more  reasonable  than  his  dread  of  decaying  na- 
ture, or  a  frigid  zone,  for  general  causes  must 
operate  uniforaily  in  a  general  abatement  of  men- 
tal power ;  if  less  could  be  performrd  by  the 
writer,  less  likcMrise  would  content  the  judges  of 
his  work.  Among  this  lagging  race  of  frosty 
grovellers,  he  might  still  have  risen  into  eminence 
by  producing  something  which  they  should  not 
wdlmgly  let  die.  However  inferior  to  the  heroes 
who  were  born  in  better  ages,  he  might  still  be 
great  among  his  contemporaries,  with  the  hope  of 
growing  eveiy  day  frrcater  in  the  dwindle  of  pos- 
terity. He  might  sull  be  a  giant  among  the  pig- 
mieSj  the  one-eyed  monarch  of  the  blind. 

Of  his  artifices  of  study,  or  particular  hours  of 
eoroposition,  we  have  little  account,  and  there  was 
I  jrnaps  little  to  be  told.  Richardson^  who  seems 
10  have  been  very  dfiligent  in  his  inquiries,  but  dis- 
covers alwa3rs  a  wish  to  find  Milton  discriminated 
from  other  men,  relates,  "that  he  would  some- 
times lie  awake  whole  nights,  but  not  a  verse 
could  be  make ;  and  on  a  sudden  his  poetical  fa- 
culty would  rush  upon  him  with  an  imnttui  or 
astrumy  and  his  daughter  was  immediate^  called 
to  secure  what  came.  At  other  times  he  would 
dictate  perhaps  forty  lines  in  a  breath,  and  then 
reduce  them  to  hair  the  number." 

These  bursts  of  light  and  involutions  of  dark- 
ness, these  transient  and  involuntary  excursions 
and  retrocessions  of  invention,  having  some  ap- 
pearance of  deviation  from  the  common  train  of 
nature^are  eagerly  caught  by  the  lovere  of  a  won- 
der. Yet  something  of  this  inequality  happens 
to  every  man  in  every  mode  of  exertion,  manual 
or  mental  The  mechanic  cannot  handle  his 
hammer  and  his  file  at  all  times  with  equal  dexte- 
rity; there  are  hours,  he  knows  not  why,  when 
his  ftand  is  out.  By  Mr.  Richardson's  relation, 
casually  conveyed,  much  regard  cannot  be  claimed. 
That  in  his  intellectual  hour,  Milton  called  for  his 
daughter  "to  secure  what  came,**  may  be  qucs> 
tioned ;  for  unluckily  it  happens  to  be  known  that 
his  daughters  were  never  taught  to  write;  nor 
would  be  have  been  obliged,  as  is  universally  con- 
fessed, to  have  employed  any  casud  visiter  m  dis- 

thor  of  a  book  entitled,  **  The  FaU  of  Man,  or  the  Cor- 
ruption of  Nature  proved  by  Natural  Reaaon.'>  LoncL 
1619  and  1634, 4to.  He  was  plundered  in  the  Urarpation, 
turned  Roman  Catholic,  and  died  in  obecuritr.—See 
Athen  Oxon.  vol  1.  p.  727.— H. 

♦ Unleea  an  a^e  'oo  late,  or  cold 

Climate,  or  yaara  damp  ir  r  intended  winr. 
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buTthening  his  metnoiy,  if  his  dtngfater  codd  hMr% 
performed  the  office. 

The  story  of  reducing  his  exuberance  has  been 
told  of  other  authors,  and,  though  doubtless  true 
of  every  fertile  and  copiotis  mind,  seems  to  have 
been  gratuitously  transferred  to  Miitoo. 

What  he  has  told  us,  (and  we  canTiot  now 
know  more,)  is,  that  he  composed  mudi  of  this 
poem  in  the  night  and  mormng,  I  suppose  before 
nis  mind  was  distinhed  with  connnon  business ; 
and  that  he  ooured  out  with  great  fluency  his  un- 
premeditated verse.  Versification,  free,  fike  his, 
from  the  distresses  of  rhyme,  must,  by  a  wodt  so 
lon^  be  made  prompt  and  habitual ;  and,  when 
his  thoughts  were  once  adjusted,  the  words  would 
come  at  nis  command. 

At  what  particular  times  of  his  fife  the  parts  oi 
his  work  were  written,  cannot  often  be  known. 
The  beginning  of  the  third  book  shows  that  he 
had  lost  his  sight ;  and  the  mtroduction  to  the 
seventh,  thai  the  return  of  the  King  had  clouded 
him  with  (fiscountenance,  and  that  he  was  ofiend- 
ed  by  the  Hcentious  festivity  of  the  Restoration. 
There  are  no  other  internal  notes  of  time.  Mil- 
ton, being  now  cleared  from  all  eflects  of  his  di*^ 
loyalty,  had  notliin^  reqtiired  from  him  but  the 
common  duty  of  living  in  qiuet,  to  be  reward- 
ed with  the  common  right  of  protection;  but 
this,  which,  when  he  skulked  from  the  approach 
of  his  King,  was  perhaps  more  than  he  hoped, 
seems  not  to  have  satisrod  him :  for  no  sooner  is 
he  safe,  than  he  finds  himself  in  aanger,  **  fallen  oo 
evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  and  with  darkness  and 
with  danger  com[>a88*d  round."  This  darkness, 
had  his  eyes  been  better  empl(»yed,  had  undoubt- 
edly deserred  compassion ;  but  to  add  the  men- 
tion of  danger  was  ungrateful  and  unjust  He 
was  faDen  indeed  on  evit  dmfs ;  the  time  was  come 
in  which  regiddes  could  no  longer  boast  tbe^ 
wickedness.  But  of  tvU  tongues  for  Milton  to 
complain  required  impudence  at  least  equal  to  his 
other  powera ;  Milton,  whose  warmest  advocates 
must  allow  that  he  never  spared  any  asperity  of 
rewoach,  or  brutality  of  insolence. 

But  the  charge  itself  seems  to  be  false ;  for  it 
would  be  hard  to  recollect  any  reproach  c»«t 
upon  him,  either  serious  or  ludicrous,  through  the 
whole  remaining  part  of  his  life.  He  pursued  Us 
studies,  or  his  amusements,  without  persecution, 
molestation,  or  insult  Such-is  the  rev<H«nce 
paid  to  great  abilities,  however  misused ;  they 
who  contemplated  in  Milton  the  scholar  and  the 
wit  were  contented  to  forget  the  reviler  of  his 
Kiiig. 

When  the  plague  (1665]  raged  in  London,  Mil 
ton  took  refuge  at  Chaltont,  in  Bucks;  where 
Elwood,  who.  had  taken  the  bouse  for  him,  first 
saw  a  complete  copy  of  "Paradise  Lost;**  and. 
having  perused  it,  said  to  him,  **Thou  hast  said 
a  great  deal  upon  'Paradise  Lost;'  what  hast 
thou  to  say  upon  Paradise  found  ?** 

Next  year,  when  the  danger  of  tnlection  bad 
ceased,  be  returned  to  Bunhill-fields,  and  designed 
the  publication  of  his  poem.  A  license  was  ne- 
cessary, and  he  could  expect  no  great  kindness 
finm  a  chaplain  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  treated 
with  tenderness ;  for  though  objections  were  made 
to  particular  passaces,  and,  among  them,  to  the 
simile  of  the  sun  eclipsed  m  the  first  Ixx^yet  the 
license  was  granted ;  and  he  sold  his  copy,  April 
S7, 1667,  to  Samuel  Simmons,  for  an  immediate 
payment  oif  five  pounds,  with  a  stipulation  to  re* 
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caT0  uTO  pounds  mora  when  ttmteen  hundfed 
should  be  sold  of  the  first  edition ;  sod  afl|siiLfive 
poonds  sAer  the  sale  of  the  same  number  of  the 
second  etfition;  and  another  five  pounds  after  the 
same  sale  of  the  third.  None  oif  the  three  edi- 
tions were  to  be  extended  beyond  fiileen  hundred 
cooes. 

The  first  edition  was  of  ten  books,  m  a  small 
cjuarto.  The  titles  were  varied  from  year  to  year ; 
and  an  adrertiflement  and  the  arguments  of  the 
books  were  omitted  in  some  copies,  and  inserted 
inotheis. 

The  sale  gave  him  in  two  years  a  right  to  his 
second  payment,  for  wUch  the  receipt  was  signed 
April  26, 1669.  The  second  edition  was  not  nvea 
tili  1674;  it  was  printed  in  small  octavo ;  and  the 
number  of  books  was  increased  to  twelve,  by  a 
division  of  the  seventh  and  twelfth ;  and  some 
other  smafi  improvements  were  made.  The  third 
edition  was  pubUshed  in  1678 ;  and  the  widow,  to 
whom  the  copy  was  then  to  devolve,  sold  all  her 
daims  to  Simmons  for  eight  pounds,  according  to 
her  receipt  given  Dec.  21, 16S0.  Simmons  had 
already  agreed  to  transfer  the  whole  right  to  Bra- 
bazonAvuner, for  twenty-five  pounds;  andAvI- 
nier  sold  to  Jacob  Tonson  half,  August  17,  1683, 
and  halt,  March  24.  1690,  at  a  price  oonsidembly 
enlarged.  In  the  history  of  **  Paradise  Lost*'  a 
deduction  thus  minute  will  rather  gratify  than 
fat^ne. 

The  slow  sale  and  tardy  reputation  of  this  poem 
hare  been  always  mentioned  as  evidences  of  ne- 
glected merit,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  literary 
ume ;  and  inquiries  have  been  made,  and  conjec- 
tures offered,  about  the  causes  of  its  long  obscu- 
rity and  late  reception.  But  has  the  case  been 
truly  stated  ?  Have  not  lamentation  and  wonder 
been  lavished  on  an  evil  that  was  never  felt  ? 

That  in  the  reigns  of  Charies  and  Jamcs^  the 
^  Paradise  Lost**  received  no  public  acclamations, 
is  rea<£ly  confessed.  Wit  and  literature  were  on 
the  side  of  the  court:  and  who  that  solicited  fa^ 
vour  or  fashion  would  venture  to  praise  the  <!&• 
fenaer  of  the  regicides  ?  All  that  he  nimself  could 
think  his  due,  from  evil  trnipiei  m  evil  daySf  was 
that  reverential  silence  which  was  generously  pre- 
served. But  it  cannot  be  inferred,  that  his  poem 
was  not  read,  or  not,  however  unwillingly,  ad- 
mired. 

l*he  sale,  if  it  be  conadered,  will  justify  the 
public.  Those  who  have  no  power  to  judge  of 
past  times  but  by  their  own,  should  always  doubt 
their  conclusions.  The  call  for  books  was  not  in 
Milton*s  age  what  it  b  in  the  present  To  read 
was  not  then  a  general  amusement;  neither  trad- 
ers, nor  often  gentlemen,  thought  themselves  dis- 
graced by  kmorance.  The  women  had  not  then 
a^red  to  literature,  nor  was  every  house  supplied 
with  a  doseC  of  knowledge.  Those,  indeco,  who 
prefessed  learning,  were  not  less  learned  than  at 
any  other  time ;  but  of  that  middle  race  of  stu- 
dents who  read  for  pleasure  or  accomplishment, 
and  who  buy  the  numerous  products  of  modem 
typography)  the  number  was  then  compamtxvely 
•mau7  Ix)  prove  the  paucity  of  readers,  it  may 
be  sulfident  to  remark,  that  the  nation  had  been 
satisfied  from  1623  to  1664,  that  is,  forty-one  years, 
with  only  two  editions  of  the  works  of  Shak- 
meare,  which  probably  did  not  together  make  one 
thousand  copies. 

The  sale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  in  two 
years,  in  opposition  to  so  much  recent  emnity, 
and  to  a  tdiie  nf  rersification  new  to  all,  and  dis- 


^isting  to  many,  was  an  uncommon  example  of 
ute  prevalence  of  genius.  The  demand  did  not 
immediately  mcrease;  for  many  more  readers 
than  were  supplied  at  first  the  nation  did  not  af- 
ford. Only  tnree  thousand  were  sold  in  eleven  — 
years;  for  it  forced  its  way  without  assistance; 
Its  admirers  did  not  dare  to  publish  their  opinion  ; 
and  the  ooportunities  now  given  of  attracting  no- 
tice by  advertisements  were  then  vrry  few ;  the 
means  of  prodaiming  the  publication  of  new 
books  have  been  produced  by  that  general  literop- 
ture  which  now  pervades  the  nation  through  all 
its  ranks.  . 

But  the  reputation  ana  price  of  the  copy  stil 
advanced,  till  the  Revolution  put  an  end  to  the 
secrecy  of  love,  and  "Paradise  Lost"  broke  into 
open  view  with  sufEdent  secuiity  of  kind  recep- 
tion. 

Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture  with 
what  temper  Milton  surveyed  the  silent  progress 
of  his  work,  and  marked  its  reputation  stealing  its 
way  in  a  kind  of  subterraneous  current  through 
fear  and  silence.  I  cannot  but  conceive  him  caEn 
and  confident,  little  disappointed,  not  at  all  de- 
jected, rdying  on  his  own  merit  with  steady  con- 
sdousncss,  and  waiting  without  impatience  the 
vidssitudes  of  opinion,  and  the  impartiality  of  a 
future  generation. 

In  (he  mean  time  he  continued  his  studies,  and 
sup]died  the  want  of  sight  by  a  very  odd  expedi- 
ent, of  which  Philips  gives  the  following  account: 

Mr.  Philips  tells  us,  ''that  though  our  author 
had  daily  about  him  one  or  olher  to  read,  some 
persons  of  man's  estate,  who,  of  thdr  own  ac- 
cord, greedily  catchcd  at  the  opportunity  of  bdng 
his  readers,  that  they  might  as  well  reap  the 
benefit  of  what  they  read  to  him,  as  oblige  him  by 
the  benefit  of  their  reading ;  and  others  of  younger 
years  were  sent  by  their  parents  to  the  same  end ; 
yet  excusing  only  the  daughter  by  reason  of  her 
bodily  infirmity  and  difficult  utterance  of  speech 
(which,  to  say  truth,  I  doubt  was  the  prindpal 
cause  of  excusing  her)  the  other  two  were  con- 
demned to  the  performance  of  reading  and  exacti  v 
pronouncing  orall  the  languages  of  whatever  book 
ne  should,  at  one  time  or  otlicr,  think  fit  to  pe- 
ruse; viz.  the  Hebrew  (and  I  think,  the  Svriac,^ 
the  Qreek,  the  Latin,  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
French.  All  >vhich  sorts  of  books  to  be  confined 
to  read,  without  understanding  one  word,  must 
needs  be  a  trial  of  patience  almost  beyond  en- 
durance. Yet  it  was  endured  by  both  for  a  long 
time,  though  the  irksomencss  of'^this  employment 
could  not  be  always  concealed,  but  broke  out 
more  and  more  into  expressions  of  uneasiness ;  so 
that  at  length  they  were  all,  even  the  eldest  also, 
sent  out  to  learn  some  curious  and  ingenious  sorts 
uf  manufacture,  that  are  proper  for  women  to 
learn,  particularly  embroideries  in  ^old  or  silver."    ^ 

In  the  scene  of  misery  which  this  mode  of  uj- 
tellectual  labour  sets  before  our  eyes,  it  is  hard  to 
determine  whether  the  daughters  or  the  father  are 
most  to  be  lamented.  A  language  not  under- 
stood can  never  be  so  read  as  to  give  pleasure, 
and  very  seldom  so  as  to  convey  meaning.  If 
few  men  would  have  had  resolution  to  write 
books  with  such  embarrassments,  few  likewise 
would  have  wanted  ability  to  find  some  better 
expedient. 

Three  years  after  his  "Paradise  Lost,"  (1667,) 
he  publislaed  his  "History  of  England,"  com- 
prising the  whole  fable  of  dreofircy  (3*  Monmouth, 
and  continued 'to  the  Norman  uivasion.    Why 
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he  shoold  have  given  the  first  part,  wUch  he 
seems  not  to  believe,  and  which  is  universally  r&> 
iected,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  The  st^ie  is 
harsh;  but  it  has  something  of  rou^  vigour, 
which  perhi^M  may  often  strike,  though  it  cannot 
please. 

On  this  history  the  licenser  a^ain  fixed  his  daws, 
and  before  he  would  transmit  it  to  the  press  tore 
out  several  parts.  Some  censures  of  tne  Saxon 
monks  were  taken  away,  lest  they  should  be  ap* 
plied  to  the  modem  clersy;  and  a  character  of 
the  Long  Parliament  and  Assembly  of  Divines 
was  excluded;  of  whi^  the  author  gave  a  copy 
to  the  Earl  ot  Anglesey,  and  which,  being  after- 
wards published,  has  been  since  inserted  m  its 
proper  place. 

The  same  year  were  printed  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained,** and  *<  Samson  Agonistee,"  a  tragedy 
written  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and  never 
designed  by  the  author  fi>r  the  stage.  As  these 
poems  were  published  by  another  bookseller,  it 
nas  been  asked,  whether  Simmons  was  discou- 
raged firom  receiving  them  by  the  slow  sale  of  the 
former?  Why  a  writer  changed  his  bookseller 
a  hundred  years  ago,  I  am  far  from  hoping  to  dis- 
xover.  Certainly,  he,  who  in  two  years  sells 
thirteen  hundred  co|Ne8  of  a  volume  in  quarto, 
bought  for  two  pajfments  of  five  poimds  each, 
has  no  reason  to  repent  his  purchase, 

When  Milton  snowed  "Paradise  Regained" 
to  Elwood,  "  This,'*  said  he,  "  is  owing  to  you  ; 
for  you  put  it  in  my  head  by  the  question  you  put 
to  me  at  Chalfont,  which  otherwise  I  had  not 
thought  of." 

H&  last  poetical  oif&prinff  was  his  favourite. 
He  could  not,  as  Elwooa  relates,  endure  to  hear 
''Paradise  Lost**  preferred  to  "Paradise  Re- 
^lained.'*  Many  causes  may  vitiate  a  writer's 
judgment  of  his  own  works.  On  that  whicli  has 
cost  him  much  labour  he  sets  a  high  value,  be- 
cause he  is  unwilling  to  think  that  he  has  been 
diligent  in  vain ;  what  has  been  produced  without 
toilsome  efibrts  is  conadered  with  delight,  as  a 
proof  of  vigorous  faculties  and  fertile  invention ; 
and  the  last  work,  whatever  it  be,  has  necessarily 
moar  of  the  grace  of  novelty.  Milton,  however 
it  happened,  had  this  prejudice,  and  had  it  to  him- 
self 

To  that  multiplicity  of  attainments,  and  extent 
of  comprehension,  that  entitled  this  great  author 
to  our  veneration,  may  be  added  a  kind  of  humble 
dignity,  which  did  not  disdain  the  meanest  services 
to  literature.  The  epic  poet,  the  controvertist, 
the  politician,  having  already  descended  to  accom- 
mooate  children  with  a  book  of  rudiments,  now,  in 
the  last  years  of  liis  life,  composed  a  book  of  logic 
for  the  mitiation  of  students  in  philosophy ;  and 
published,  (1672,)  ^rli$  hogicce,  plenior  Institutio 
ad  Petri  Rami  Methodum  cmiclnnata ;  ihM  is, 
"  A  new  Scheme  of  Logic,  according  to  the  Me- 
thod of  Ramus.**  I  know  not  whether,  even  in 
this  book,  he  did  not  intend  an  act  qt  hostility 
against  the  Universities ;  for  Ramus  was  one  of 
the  first  oppu^ers  of  the  old  philosophy,  who 
disturbed  with  mnovadons  the  qmetof  the  schools. 
^  His  polemical  disposition  again  revived.  He 
had  now  been  safe  so  long,  that  he  forgot  his 
feat's,  and  published  a  "Treatise  of  true  Religion, 
Heresy,  Sdiism,  Toleration,  and  the  best  A^ans 
to  prevent  the  Growth  of  Popery.*' 

But  this  Utde  tract  is  modestly  written,  with  re- 
spectful mention  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
8J1  appeal  to  ths  Thir^-nine  Articles.    EUs  piin- 1 


ciple  of  toleration  is,  agreement  in  the  sufHdency 
or  the  Scriptures  j  and  he  extends  it  to  all  wbo^ 
whatever  their  opinions  are,  profess  to  derive  them 
fVom  the  SacreJ  Books.  1  he  papists  appeal  to 
other  testimonies,  and  are  therefore,  in  his  opinion, 
not  to  be  permitted  the  liberty  of  either  pubtic  or 
private  worshin ;  for  though  they  plead  con- 
science, "  we  nave  no  warrant,**  he  says,  "  to 
regard  conscience  which  b  not  grounded  in  Scrip- 
ture." 

Those  who  are  not  convinced  by  his  reasons, 
may  be  perhaps  delighted  with  his  wit  The  term 
Roman  Catholic  is,  he  says,  "  one  of  the  Pope's 
bulls ;  it  b  particular  universal,  or  catholic  scms 
matic." 

He  has,  howevCT,  something  better.  As  tho 
best  preservative  against  popery,  he  recommends 
the  diligent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  a  duty,  from 
which  he  warns  the  busy  part  of  mankind  not  to 
think  themselves  excused. 

He  now  reprinted  his  juvemle  poems,  with 
some  additions. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  Kfe  he  sent  to  the  press, 
seeming  to  take  delight  in  publication,  a  collection 
of  Familiar  Epistles  in  Latin ;  to  which,  t»eing 
too  few  to  make  a  volume,  he  added  some  acade- 
mical exercises,  which  perhaps  he  perused  with 
pleasure,  as  they  recalled  to  ms  memory  the  days 
of  youth,  but  for  which  nothing  but  veneration  for 
hb  name  could  now  procure  a  reader. 

When  he  had  attamed  his  snty-sixth  year,  the 
gout,  with  which  he  had  been  long  tormented,  jM-e- 
vailed  over  the  enfeebled  powers  of  nature.    He 
died  by  a  quiet  and  silent  expiration,  about  the  | 
10th  of  November,  1674,  at  his  house  in  BunhiU-  \ 
fields ;  and  was  buried  next  hb  father  ni  the  chon-  j 
eel  of  St  Giles,  at  Cripplegate.    His  fimeral  was 
very  splendidly  and  numeroudy  attended. 

Upon  his  grave  there  b  supposed  to  have  been 
no  memorial ;  but  in  our  time  a  monument  has 
been  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey,  "To  the 
Author  of  Paradise  Lost,**  by  Mr.  Benson,  who 
has  in  the  inscription  bestowed  more  words  upon 
himself  than  upon  Milton. 

When  the  mscription  for  the  monument  of 
Philips,  in  which  he  was  said  to  be  soli  Miltono 
$ecunduSf  was  exhibited  to  Dr.  Sprat,  then  dean 
of  Westminster,  he  refused  to  admit  it ;  the  name 
of  Milton  was,  in  hb  opinion,  too  detestable  to  be 
read  on  the  wall  of  a  building  dedicated  to  devo- 
tion. Atterbury,  M'ho  succeeded  him,  being  au- 
thor of  the  inscription,  permitted  its  reception, 
"  A  nd  such  has  been  the  change  of  public  opinion," 
said  Dr.  Gregory,  from  whom  I  heard  thb  ac- 
count, "  that  1  have  seen  erected  in  tlie  churdi  a 
statue  of  that  man,  whose  name  I  once  knew 
considered  as  a  pollution  of  its  waUs.** 

Milton  has  the  reputation  of  baling  been  in  hb 
youth  eminently  beautiful,  so  as  to  have  been 
called  the  lady  of  hb  college.  Hb  hair,  which 
was  of  a  light  brown,  parted  at  the  foretop,  and 
hung  down  upon  his  shoulders,  according  to  the 
picture  he  hais  given  of  Adam.  He  was,  how- 
ever, not  of  the  heroic  stature,  but  rather  below 
the  middle  size,  according  to  Mr.  Richardson, 
who  mentions  him  as  having  narrowly  escaped 
from  being  short  and  thick.  He  was  vigorous 
and  active,  and  delisted  in  the  exercise  of  the 
sword,  in  which  he  is  related  to  have  been  emi- 
nently skilful.  His  weapon  was,  I  believe,  not 
the  rapier,  but  the  back-sword,  of  which  he  re- 
commends the  use  in  his  book  on  educafion. 

HU  eyes  are  said  never  to  have  been  brig^; 
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tut,  if  he  WAS  a  dexterous  fencer,  tke^  nmst  have 
been  onee  quick. 

His  domestic  habits,  so  ^  as  they  are  known, 
were  those  of  a  severe  student  He  drank  little 
strong  diink  of  any  kind,  a^d  fed  withont  excess 
in  quantity,  and  in  his  earlier  years  without  deU- 
cacT  of  clioice.  In  his  youth  he  studied  late  at 
night :  but  afterwards  changed  his  hours,  and 
rested  in  bed  from  nine  to  tour  in  the  summer, 
and  five  in  the  winter.  The  course  of  his  da^ 
was  best  known  after  he  was  blind.  WhenHl^ 
first  rose,  he  heard  a  chapter  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  then  studied  till  twelve ;  then  took  some  ex- 
ercise for  an  hour;  then  dined,  then  played  on 
the  orsan,  and  sang,  or  heard  another  sing,  then 
studied  till  six;  then  entertained  his  visiters  till 
eight ;  then  supped,  and,  after  a  pipe  of  tobacco 
AM  a  glass  of  water,  went  to  bed. 

So  is  his  life  descnbed :  but  this  even  tenor  ap- 
pears attainable  only  in  colleges.  He  that  lives 
m  the  world  will  sometimes  luive  the  succession 
of  his  practice  broken  and  confused.  Visiters,  of 
whom  Milton  is  represented  to  have  had  great 
numbers,  will  come  and  stay  unseasonably ;  busi- 
ness, of  which  every  roan  has  some,  must  be  done 
when  others  will  do  it 

When  he  did  not  care  to  rise  early,  he  had 
something  read  to  him  by  his  bedside ;  perhaps 
at  this  time  his  daughters  were  emoloyed.  He 
composed  much  in  the  morning,  and  dictated  in 
the  clay,  sitting  obliquely  in  an  elbow-chair,  vnth 
his  leg  thrown  over  the  ann. 

Fortune  appears  not  to  have  had  much  of  his 
eare.  In  the  civil  wars  he  lent  his  personal  estate 
to  the  parliament ;  but  when  after  the  contest  was 
decided,  he  solicited  repayment,  he  met  not  only 
with  n^ect,  but  sharp  rebuke ;  and,  having  tired 
both  himself  and  his  friends,  was  given  up  to 
poverty  and  hopdess  indignation,  tilThe  showed 
now  able  he  was  to  do  greater  .service.  He  was 
then  made  Latin  secretary,  with  two  hundred 
poonds  a  year ;  and  had  a  thousand  pounds  for 
oifl  **  Defence  of  Uie  People.**  His  widow,  who, 
after  his  death,  retired  to  Namptwich,  in  Cheshire, 
and  died  about  1 729,  is  said  to  have  reported  that 
he  lost  two  thousand  pounds  by  entrusting  it  to  a 
scrivener;  and  that,  m  the  general  depredation 
upon  the  church,  he  had  grasped«an  estate  of 
about  sixty  pounds  a  year  belonging  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  which,  like  other  sharers  of  the 
plunder  of  relJelUon,  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
return.  Two  thousand  pounds,  which  he  had 
placed  in  the  Exdse-ofEce,  were  also  lost  There 
IS  yet  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  ever  re- 
duced to  indigence.  His  wants,  being  few, 
were  competently  supplied.  He  sold  his  libnyry 
before  his  death,  and  leit  his  family  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds,  on  which  his  widow  laid  hold  and 
only  gave  one  hundred  to  each  of  his  daughters. 
I  His  literatnre  was  unc^uestionably  great  He 
r  read  all  the  languages  which  are  considered  either 
as  learned  or  polite :  Hebrew  with  its  two  dia- 
lects, Greek,  I^tin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish. 
In  Latin  his  skill  was  such  as  places  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  writers  and  critics ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  cultivated  Itahan  with  uncommon  dili- 
gence The  books  in  which  his  daughter,  who 
used  to  read  to  him,  represented  him  as  most  de- 
hghtinay  sAer  Homer,  which  he  could  almost  re- 
peat, were  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and  Euripides. 
Hu  Euripides  is,  by  Mr.  Craaock*s  kindness,  now 
in  my  hands :  the  margin  is  sometimes  noted ;  but 
I  htve  finmd  nothing  remariLsble. 


Of  the  Englidi  poets  he  set  most  valoe  upon 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Cowley.  Spenser 
was  apparently  his  favourite:  Shakspeare  he 
may  easily  be  supposed  to  like,  with  every  other 
skilful  reader ;  but  I  should  not  have  expected 
that  Cowley,  whose  ideas  of  excellence  were  so 
different  from  his  own,  would  have  had  much  of 
his  approbation.  His  character  of  Dryden,  who 
sometimes  visited  him,  was,  that  he  was*a  good 
rhymist,  but  no  poet 

His  theological  opinions  are  said  to  have  been 
first  Calvinistical ;  and  afterwards,  perhaps 
when  he  began  to  hate  ihe  Presbytenans,  to 
have  tended  towards  Arminianism.  In  the 
mixed  questions  of  theology  and  government  he 
never  thinks  that  he  can  recede  far  enough  from 
popery  or  prelacy :  but  what  Baudius  says  of 
Erasmus  seems  appUcable  to  him,  maps  habuU 
quodjugerel^  qwtm  quod  $equeretur.  He  had  de- 
terrom^  rather  what  to  condemn,  than  what  to 
Approve.  He  has  not  associated  himself  with 
any  denomination  of  protestants:  we  know 
rather  what  he  was  not,  than  what  ne  was.  He 
was  not  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  he  was  not  of 
the  church  of  England. 

To  be  of  no  church  is  dangerons.  Religion, 
of  which  the  rewards  are  distant,  and  which  is 
animated  only  by  faith  and  hope,  will  ^lide  by 
degrees  out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  invigorated 
and  reimpressed  by  external  ordinances,  by 
stated  caUs  to  worship,  and  the  salutary  influ- 
ence of  example.  Milton,  who  appears  to  have 
had  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  to  have  regarded  the  Holy  Scriptures  with 
the  profoundest  veneration,  and  to  have  been 
untainted  by  any  heretical  pecuharity  of  opinion, 
and  to  have  lived  in  a  confirmed  belief  of  the 
immediate  and  occasional  agency  of  Providence, 
yet  grew  old  without  any  visible  worship.  In 
the  distribution  of  his  hours,  there  was  no  hour 
of  prayer,  either  solitary,  or  with  his  household ; 
omitting  public  prayers,  he  omitted  alL 

Of  this  omission  the  reason  has  been  sought 
upon  a  supposition  which  ought  never  to  be 
macfe,  that  men  live  with  their  own  approba- 
tion, and  justify  their  conduct  to  themselves. 
Prayer  certainly  was  not  thought  superfluous 
by  him,  who  represents  our  first  parents  as 
praying  acceptably  in  the  state  of  innocence,  and 
efficaciously  after  their  fall.  That  he  lived  with 
out  prayer  can  hardly  be  affirmed  ;  his  studies 
and  meditations  were  an  habitual  prayer.  The 
neglect  of  it  in  his  family  was  probably  a  fault 
for  which  he  condemned  himself,  and  which  he 
intended  to  correct,  but  that  death,  as  too  often 
happens,  intercepted  his  reformation. 

His  political  notions  were  those  of  an  acri 
monious  and  surly  repubhcan,  for  which  it  is  not 
known  that  he  gave  any  better  reason  than  that 
"  a  popular  government  was  the  most  frugal ;  for 
the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  would  set  up  an 
ordinary  commonwealth."  It  is  surely  very 
shallow  policy  that  supposes  money  to  be  the 
chief  good :  and  even  this,  without  considering 
that  the  support  and  expense  of  a  court  is,  for 
the  most  part,  only  a  particular  kind  of  traffic, 
for  which  money  is  circulated  without  any  na- 
tional impoverishment 

Milton's  republicanism  was,  I  am  afndd, 
founded  in  an  envious  hatred  of  greatness,  and  a 
sullen  desire  of  independence ;  in  petulance  im- 
patient of  control|  and  pride  disoainful  of  MKh 
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perioritj.  He  hated  monarchs  in  the  state,  and 
prelates  m  the  church :  for  he  hated  all  whom  he 
was  required  to  obej.  Itis  to  be  eusp^ted,  that 
his  predominant  desire  was  to  destroy  rather 
than  establish,  and  that  he  fielt  not  so  much  the 
love  of  liberty  as  repugnance  to  authority. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  they  who  most 
loudly  clamour  for  liberty  do  not  most  liberally 
^rant  it  What  we  know  of  Milton's  character, 
in  domestic  relations,  is,  that  he  was  severe  and 
arbitrary.  His  family  consisted  of  women ;  and 
there  appears  in  his  books  something  like  a 
Turkish  contempt  of  females,  as  subordinate  and 
inferior  beings.  That  his  own  daughters  might 
not  break  the  ranks,  he  sufiered  them  to  be  de- 
pressed by  a  mean  and  penurious  education.  He 
thought  women  made  only  for  obedience  and 
man  only  for  rebellion. 

Of  his  family  some  account  may  be  expected. 
His  sbter  first  married  to  Mr.  Fhilips,  after- 
wards married  to  Mr.  Agar,  a  friend  of  her  first 
husband,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Crown- 
office.  She  had,  by  her  first  husband,  Edward 
and  John,  the  two  nephews  whom  Milton  edu- 
cated ;  and,  by  her  second,  two  daughters. 

His  broths,  Sir  Christopher,  had  two  daugh- 
ters, Mary,  and  Catharine  ;*  and  a  son,  Thomas, 
who  succeeded  Agar  'in  the  Crown-office,  and 
left  a  daughter  living,  in  1749,  in  Grosvenor- 
street 

Milton  had  children  only  by  his  first  wife ; 
Anne,  Mary,  and  Deborah.  Anne,  though  de- 
formed, married  a  master-builder,  and  died  of 
her  first  child.  Mary  died  single.  Debor^ 
married  Abraham  Clark,  a  weaver  in  Spital- 
fields,  and  lived  seventy-six  years,  to  August 
1727.  This  is  the  daughter  of  whom  public 
mention  has  been  made.  She  could  repeat  the 
first  lines  of  Homer,  the  Metamorphoses,  and 
some  of  Euripides,  by  having  often  read  them, 
Yet  here  incredulity  is  ready  to  make  a  standc 
Many  repetitions  are  necessary  to  fix  in  the 
memory  hoes  not  understood ;  and  why  should 
Milton  wish  or  want  to  hear  them  so  often  ? 
These  lines  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  poems. 
Of  a  book  written  in  a  language  not  understood, 
the  beginning  raises  no  more  attention  than  the 
end;  and  as  those  that  understand  it  know 
commonly  the  beginning  best,  its  rehearsal  will 
seldom  be  necessary.  It  is  not  likely  that  Mil- 
ton required  any  passage  to  be  so  much  repeated 
as  that  his  daughter  could  learn  it ;  nor  hkely 
that  he  desired  the  initial  lines  to  be  read  at  all ; 
nor  that  the  dau^tcr,  weary  of  the  drudgery  of 
pronouncing  umdeal  sounds,  would  voluntarily 
commit  them  to  memory. 

To  this  gentlewoman  Addison  made  a  pre- 
sent, and  promised  some  establishment,  but  died 
soon  after.  Clueen  Caroline  sent  her  fifty  gui- 
neas. She  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters  , 
but  none  of  them  had  any  children,  except  her 
son  Caleb  and  her  daughter  EUizabeth.  Caleb 
went  to  Fort  SL  George,  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
had  two  sons,  of  whom  nothing  is  now  known. 


«  Both  the«e  persons  were  liTing  at  Hollowaj,  about 
the  year  1734,  and  at  that  time  poraessed  such  a  degree 
of  health  and  strensth  as  enabled  them  on  Sundays  and 
prayer-dajs  to  walk  a  mile  up  a  steep  hill  to  Hig h^ate 
Chapel.  One  of  them  was  oinetj-two  at  the  tims  of  her 
death.  Their  parenta^^  was  known  to  few,  and  their 
names  were  corrupted  mto  Melton.  By  the  Crown-office, 
mentioned  in  the  two  last  paragraphs,  we  are  to  under, 
stand  tha  Cfown.offiee  of  chs  Coon  of  Chancery.— H. 


Elizabeth  "married  Tbooiai  Foster.  mwMiTeriii 
Spitalfields ;  and  had  seven  chiloreo,  who  aH 
died.  She  kept  a  petty  grocer^  or  chaiid]er>t 
riiop,  first  at  Holloway,  aim  afterwards  in  Cock- 
lane  near  Shoreditch  Chmch.  She  knew  littla 
of  her  grandfather,  'and  that  little  was  not  good. 
G^e  told  of  his  hainhness  to  his  dan^ten,  and 
his  refusal  to  have  them  taught  to  wnte ;  and,  in 
opposition  to  other  account^  represented  him  as 
delicate,  though  temperate,  m  his  dieC 

In  1750,  April  5,  ''Comns'*  was  played  for 
her  benefit.  She  had  so  tittle  acquaintance  with 
diversion  or  gayety,  that  she  did  not  know  what 
was  intended  when  a  benefit  was  oSbnd  her. 
The  profits  of  the  night  were  only  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds,  though  Dr.  Newton  brought 
a  large  contribution ;  and  twenty  pounds  were 
given  by  Tonson,  a  man  who  b  to  be  praised  as 
often  as  he  is  named.  Of  this  sum,  one  hun- 
dred poimds  were  placed  in  the  stocks,  after 
some  debate  between  her  and  her  husband  in 
whose  name  it  should  be  entered ;  and  the  rest 
augmented  their  Uttle  stodt,  with  which  tb^ 
removed  to  Islington.  This  was  the  greatest 
benefaction  that  "  Paradise  Lost "  ever  procnred 
the  author's  descendants ;  and  to  this  he  who 
has  now  attempted  to  relate  his  life  had  the  ho- 
nour of  contributing  a  prologue. 


In  the  examination  of  Milton's  poetical  worki, 
I  shall  pay  so  much  regard  to  time  as  to  begin 
with  his  juvenile  productions.  For  his  early 
pieces  he  seems  to  have  had  a  degree  of  fondness 
not  very  laudable ;  what  he  has  once  written  be 
resolves  to  preserve,  and  gives  to  the  public  an 
unfinished  poem,  which  he  broke  off  becaose  he 
was  "nothing  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,** 
supposing  his  readers  less  nice  than  himselC 
These  preludes  to^is  future  labours  are  in  Ita- 
Uan,  Latin,  and  English.  Of  the  Italian  I  can- 
not pretend  to  speak  as  a  critic ;  but  I  have  heard 
them  commended  by  a  man  wdl  qualified  to  de- 
cide their  merit  The  Latin  pieces  are  luscknislT 
elegant ;  but  the  delight  which  they  afibrd  m 
rather  by  the  exquisite  imitation  of  tne  ancient 
writers,  by  the  purity  of  the  diction,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  numbers,  than  by  any  powo*  of 
invention,  or  vigour  of  sentiment  They  are  not 
all  of  eqiial  value ;  the  elegies  excel  the  odes; 
and  some  of  the  exercises  on  Gunpowder  Trea- 
son might  have  been  spared. 

The  English  poems,  though  they  make  no 
promises  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"*  have  this  evi- 
dence of  genius,  that  they  have  a  cast  original 
and  imborrowed.  But  thdr  peculiarity  is  not 
excellence;  if  they  difler  fit>m  the  verses  of 
others,  they  difler  for  the  worse ;  for  they  are  too 
often  distinguished  by  repulsive  harshness ;  the 
combinations  of  words  are  new,  but  they  are  not 
pleasing ;  the  rhymes  and  epithets  seem  to  be 
laboriously  sought,  and  violently  applied. 

That  in  the  eariy  parts  of  his  lire  he  wrote 
with  much  care  appears  from  his  mannsdripts, 
happily  preserved  at  Cambridge,  in  which  many 
of  his  smaller  works  are  found  as  they  werelrst 
written,  with  the  subsequent  corrections.  Such 
relics  show  how  excellence  is  acquired ;  what 


♦  Wkh  the  exception  of  «« Comus,**  te  which,  Dt 
Johnson  afterwards  says,  mmj  very  plainly  he  dfacovei 
ad  ths  dawn  of  twili^  of  *«  Paradise  Lost*«— C 
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w«  hojfm  ertr  to  do  with  atae^  we  nuut  kaiii 
firat  to  do  with  dilic  ence. 
Those  who  admire  the  beantiea  of  this  great 

et  aomedmea  force  their  own  judgment  into 
I  approbation  of  his  little  piecee^and  prevail 
I  tbema^es  to  think  that  admirable  which 
is  only  singular.  All  that  short  compositions 
cmn  commonly  attain  is  neatness  and  elegance. 
Milton  never  learned  the  art  of  doing  little  things 
with  grace ;  he  overlooked  the  milder  excellence 
of  snavi^  and  softness ;  he  was  a  lion  that  had 
no  skill  m  dangling  the  kid. 

One  of  the  poems  on  which  much  praise  has 
been  bortowed,  is  '*  Lycidas  ;**  of  which  the  dic- 
tion is  harsh,  the  rhymes  uncertain,  and  the 
nnmbers  unpleasing.  What  beauty  there  is  we 
must  therelore  seek  in  the  sentiments  and  ima- 
gesi  It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  eiTusion 
of  real  passion ;  for  passion  runs  not  after  re- 
mote allaaaons  and  obscure  opinions.  Passion 
plucks  no  berries  from  the  myrtle  and  ivy,  nor 
calls  upon  Arethuse  and  Mmcius.  nor  tells  of 
icugfa  satyrs  and  ''iauns  with  cloven  heel.^ 
Where  there  is  leisure  Sox  fiction  there  is  Uttle 
gneL 

In  this  poem  there  is  no  nature,  for  there  is 
BO  truth ;  there  is  no  art,  for  there  is  nothing 
new.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  pastoral ;  easy,  vulgar, 
and  therefore  disgusting;  whatever  images  it 
can  supply  are  long  ago  exhausted ;  and  its  in- 
herent improbability  always  forces  dissatisfac- 
tion on  tfaMB  mind,  when  Cowley  tells  of  Her- 
▼ey,  that  they  studied  together,  it  is  easy  to 
■appose  how  much  he  must  miss  the  companion 
of  hia  laboma,  and  the  partner  of  his  discoveries ; 
but  what  image  of  tendemess  can  be  excited  by 
theae  lines? 

**  We  drove  a  Held,  and  both  together  heard 

What  tfane  the  gnj  flj  whida  her  euhiy  bom, 
Baiieniiig  our  flocks  wkh  the  fresh  dews  of  oighu'* 

We  know  that  they  never  drove  a  field,  and 
that  they  had  no  flocks  to  batten  ;  and  thou^it 
be  allowed  that  the  repree^itation  may  be  alle- 
gorical, the  true  meaning  is  so  uncertain  and 
remote,  that  it  is  never  sou^t,  because  it  can- 
■ot  be  known  when  it  is  found. 

Among  the  flocks,  and  copses,  and  flowers, 
^pear  the  heathen  deities ;  Jove  and  PhoBbus, 
K eptime  and  iBolus,  with  a  long  train  of  my- 
thological imagery,  such  as  a  college' easily  sup- 
plies. Nothinj[  can  less  display  knowledge,  or 
MSB  ezerdse  mvention,  than  to  tell  how  a 
diepherd  has  lost  his  companion,  and  must  now 
feed  his  flocks  alone,  without  any  judge  of  his 
ASH  in  pifnng ;  and  how  one  pod  asks  another 
«od  what  has  become  of  Lycidas,  and  how  nei- 
ther god  can  tell.  He  who  thus  grieves  will 
excite  no  sympathy ;  he  who  thus  praises  will 
confer  no  honour. 

This  poem  has  yet  a  grosser  fault.  With 
these  trifling  fictions  are  mingled  the  most  awful 
and  sacred  truths,  such  as  ought  never  to  be 
poQuted  with  suchlrreyerent  combinations.  The 
shepherd  likewise  is  now  a  feeder  of  sheep,  and 
aftwrwards  an  ecclesiastical  pastor,  a  superin- 
teadent  of  a  Christian  flock.  Such  equivocations 
are  always  unskilful ;  but  here  they  are  indecent, 
and  at  least  approach  to  impiety,  of  which, 
however,  I  believe  the  writer  not  to  have  been 


Such  is  the  power  of  reputation  justly  acquired, 
that  its  blaze  drives  away  the  eye  from  mce  ex- 


amination. Surely  no  man  could  have  fancied 
that  he  read  '*  Lycidas*'  with  pleasure,  had  he 
not  known  the  author. 

Of  the  two  pieces,  **L' Allegro"  and  "  H  Pen- 
seroeo,"  I  believe  opinion  is  uniform ;  every  man 
that  reads  them,  re&ds  them  with  pleasure.  The 
Author's  design  is  not,  what  Theobald  has  re- 
marked, merely  to  show  how  objects  derive  their 
colours  from  the  mind,  by  representing  the  ope 
ration  of  the  same  things  upon  the  gay  and  the 
melancholy  temper,  or  upon  the  same  man  as  he 
is  difierently  disposed :  out  rather  bow,  among 
the  successive  variety  of  appearances,  every  dis- 
position of  mind  takes  hold  on  those  by  which  it 
may  be  gratified. 

The  cheerful  man  hears  the  lark  ill  the  mom 
ing ;  the  pensive  man  hears  the  nightingale  in 
the  evening.  The  cheerful  man  sees  the  cock 
strut,  and  hears  the  horn  and  hounds  echo  in  the 
wood  J  then  walks,  not  unseen,  to  observe  the 
glory  of  the  rising  sun,  or  listen  to  the  singing 
milk-maid,  and  view  the  labours  of  the  plough- 
man and  the  mower ;  then  casts  bis  eyes  about 
him  over  scenes  of  smiling  plenty,  ana  looks  up 
to  the  distant  tower,  the  residence  of  some  fair 
inhabitant ;  thus  he  pursues  real  gayety  through 
a  da^  of  Ubour  or  of  play,  and  debghts  himself 
at  night  with  the  fanciful  narratives  of  supersti- 
tious ignorance. 

The  pensive  man,  at  one  time,  walks  unseen 
to  muse  at  midnight ;  and  at  another  hears  the 
sullen  curfew.  IT  the  weather  drives  him  home, 
ho  sits  in  a  room  lighted  only  by  glowing  embers ; 
or  by  a  lonely  lamp  outwatches  the  north  star, 
to  discover  the  habitation  of  separate  souls,  and 
varies  the  shade  of  his  meditation,  by  contem- 
plating the  magnificent  orpathetic  scenes  of 
tragic  and  epic  poetry.  When  the  morning 
comes,  a  morning  gloomy  with  rain  and  wind, 
he  walks  into  the  dark  trackless  woods,*  falls 
asleep  by  some  murmuring  water,  and  with  me- 
lancholy enthusiasm  expects  some  dream  of  prog- 
nostication, or  some  music  played  by  aerial 
performers 

Both  Mirth  and  Melancholy  are  solitary,  silent 
inhabitants  of  the  breast,  that  neither  receive  nor 
transmit  conununication :  no  mention  is  there- 
fore made  of  a  philosophical  friend,  or  a  pleasant 
companion.  The  seriousness  does  not  arise 
from  any  participation  of  calamity,  nor  the  gay- 
ety  from  tne  pleasures  of  the  bottle. 

The  man  of  cheerfulness,  having  exhausted 
the  country,  tries  what  towered  cities  will  afibrd, 
and  mingles  with  scenes  of  splendour,  gay  as- 
semblies, and  nuptial  festivities ;  but  he  mingles 
a  mere  spectator,  as,  when  the  learned  comedies 
of  Jonson,  or  the  wild  dramas  of  Shakspeare, 
are  exhibited,  he  attends  the  theatre. 

The  pensive  man  never  loses  himself  in 
crowds,  but  walks  the  cloister,  or  frequents  the 
cathedml  Milton  probably  bad  not  yet  forsa^ 
ken  the  church. 

Both  his  characters  dclicht  in  music ;  but  he 
seems  to  think  that  cheerful  notes  would  have 
obtained  from  Pluto  a  complete  dismission  of 
Eurydice,  of  whom  solemn  sounds  only  procured 
a  conditional  release. 


*  Here,  as  Wliarton  justly  obserres,  Johnson  **  has 
coorounded  his  description.*'  The  mebwcholy  man  does 
not  go  out  while  it  rains,  but  wails  till 

the  sun  begins  to  ding 

His  floiuiag  beams. J.  B 
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For  the  old  age  of  Cheerfulness  he  makes  no 
provienon ;  but  Melancholy  he  conducts  with 
great  dignity  to  the  close  of  life.  His  cheerful- 
ness is  without  levity,  and  his  pensiveness  with- 
out asperity. 

Through  these  two  poems  the  images  are 
properly  selected  and  nicely  distinguishwl ;  but 
the  colours  of  the  diction  seem  not  sufficiently 
discriminated.  I  know  not  whether  characters 
arc  kept  sufficiently  apart.  No  mirth  can,  in- 
deed, be  found  in  his  melancholy ;  but  I  am  a&aid 
that  I  always  meet  some  melancholy  in  his 
mirth.  They  are  two  noble  efforts  of  imagina- 
tion.* 

The  greatest  of  his  juvenile  performances  is 
the  ma^  of  "Comus,"  in  which  may  very 
plainly  be  discovered  tiie  dawn  or  twilight  of 
"Paradise  Lost"  MUton  appears  to  have 
formed  very  early  that  system  of  diction,  and 
mode  of  verse,  which  his  maturer  judgment  ap- 
proved, and  from  which  he  never  endeavoured 
nor  desired  to  deviate. 

Nor  does  "  Comas"  aflbrd  only  a  specimen 
of  his  language ;  it  exhibits  likewise  his  power 
of  description  and  his  vigour  of  sentiment,  em- 
ployed in  the  praise  and  defence  of  virtue.  A 
work  more  truly  poetical  is  rarely  found ;  allu- 
sions, images,  and  descriptive  epithets,  embellish 
almost  every  period  with  lavish  decoration.  As 
a  series  of  hues,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered 
as  worthy  of  all  the  admiration  with  which  the 
votaries  have  received  it 

As  a  drama  it  is  deficient  The  action  is  not 
probable.  A  mask,  in  those  parts  where  super- 
natural intervention  is  admitted,  must  indeca  be 
given  up  to  all  the  freaks  of  imagination  ;  but, 
so  far  as.  the  action  is  merely  human,  it  ought  to 
be  reasonable,  which  can  hardly  be  said  of  the 
conduct  of  the  two  brothers ;  who,  when  their 
sister  sinks  with  fatigue  in  a  pathless  wilderness, 
wander  both  away  together  in  search  of  berries 
too  far  to  find  tlieir  way  back,  and  leave  a  help- 
less ladv  lo  all  the  sadness  and  danger  of  soli- 
tude. iThis,  however,  is  a  defect  overbalanced 
by  its  convenience. 

What  deserves  more  reprehension  is,  that  the 
prologue  spoken  in  the  wild  wood  by  the  atten- 
dant Spirit  is  addressed  to  the  audience ;  a  mode 
of  communication  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
dramatic  representation,  that  no  precedents  can 
support  it 

The  discourse  of  the  Spirit  is  too  long ;  an 
objection  that  may  be  made  to  almost  all  the  fol- 
lowing speeches^  they  have  not  the  sprightliness 
of  a  dialogue  animated  by  reciprocal  contention, 
but  "^^em  rather  declamations  deliberately  com- 
pos .d,  and  formally  repeated  on  a  moral  ques- 
tion. The  auditor  therefore  listens  as  to  a  lec- 
ture, without  passion,  without  anxiety. 

The  song  of  Comus  has  airiness  and  jollity  ; 
but,  what  may  recommend  Milton's  morals  as 
well  as  his  poetry,  the  invitations  to  pleasure 


*  Mr.  Warton  intimatea  (and  there  can  be  lUUe  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  his  conjecture)  that  Milton  borrowed  many 
of  the  imaffes  fn  these  two  fine  poems  from  **  Borton>a 
Anntomj  of  Melancholy/*  a  book  published  in  1631,  and 
at  sundry  timet  since,  abounding  in  learning,  curious  in- 
formation, and  pleasantry.  Mr.  Warton  eays,  that 
Milton  appears  to  have  been  an  auentire  reader  thereof; 
and  to  tills  assertion  I  add,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  it 
was  a  hook  that  Dr.  Johnson  frequently  resorted  to,  as 
many  others  hare  done,  for  amusement  after  the  latigue 
of  study .—H. 


are  so  general,  that  they  excite  no  diitiiiet  ims- 
ses  of  corrupt  enjoyment,  and  take  no  dangeroue 
hold  on  the  fancy. 

The  following  sohloqnies  of  Comus  and  the 
Lady  are  elegant,  but  tedious.  The  song  must 
owe  much  to  the  voice  if  it  ever  can  ae%ht 
At  last  the  brothers  enter  with  too  much  tran- 
q^uillity ;  and  when  they  have  feared  lest  their 
sister  should  be  in  danger,  and  hoped  that  she  is 
not  in  danger,  the  elder  makes  a  speech  in  praise 
of  chastity,  and  the  younger  finds  how  fine  it  is 
to  be  a  philosopher. 

Then  descends  the  Spirit  in  form  of  a  shep- 
herd ;  and  the  brother,  instead  of  being  in  haste 
to  ask  his  help,  praises  his  singing,  and  inquires 
his  business  in  that  place.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
at  this  interview  the  brother  is  taken  with  a  short 
fit  of  rhyming.  The  Spirit  relates  that  the  Lady 
is  ill  the  power  of  Comus ;  the  brother  moralizes 
again  ;  and  the  Spirit  makes  a  long  narration^ 
of  no  use,  because  it  is  false,  and  therefore  un- 
suitable to  a  good  being. 

In  all  these  parts  the  language  is  poetical,  and 
the  sentiments  are  generous ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing wanting  to  allure  attention. 

The  dispute  between  the  Lady  and  Comus  is 
the  most  animated  and  afiecting  scene  of  the 
drama,  and  wants  nothing  but  a  brisker  recipro- 
cation of  objections  and  replies  to  invite  atten- 
tion and  detain  it 

The  songs  are  vigorous  and  full  of  imagery ; 
but  they  are  harsh  m  their  diction,  and  not  very 
musical  in  their  numbers. 

Throughout  the  whole  the  fibres  are  too  bold, 
and  the  language  too  luxuriant  for  dialogue. 
It  is  a  drama  in  the  epic  style, inelegantly  splen- 
did, and  tediously  instructive. 

The  Sonnets  were  written  in  difierent  parts 
of  Milton's  life,  upon  difierent  occasions.  They 
deserve  not  any  particular  criticism  j  for  of  the 
best  it  can  only  be  said,  that  they  are  not  bad ; 
and  perhaps  only  the  eighth  and  the  twenty- 
first  are  truly  entitled  to  this  slender  commenda- 
tion. The  fabric  of  a  sonnet,  however  adapted 
to  the  Italian  language,  has  never  succeeded  in 
ours,  which,  having  greater  variety  of  termina- 
tion, requires  the  itiymes  to  be  often  changed. 

Those  Uttle  yieces  may  be  despatched  without 
much  anxiety ;  a  greater  work  calls  for  greater 
care.  I  am  now  to  examine  **  Paradise  Lost ;" 
a  poem,  which,  considered  with  respect  to  de- 
sign, may  claim  the  first  place,  and  with  respect 
to  performance,  the  second,  among  the  produc- 
tions of  the  human  mind. 

By  the  general  consent  of  critics,  the  first 
praise  of  genius  is  due  to  the  writer  of  an  epic 
poem,  as  it  requires  an  assemblage  of  all  the 
powers  which  are  singly  sufficient  for  other  com- 
positions. Poetry  is  the  art  of  uniting  pleasure 
with  truth,  by  calling  imagination  to  &e  help  of 
reason.  Epic  poetry  undertakes  to  teach  the 
most  important  truths  by  the  most  pleasing  pre- 
cepts, and  therefore  relates  some  great  event  in 
the  most  affecting  manner.  History  must  sup- 
ply the  writer  with  the  rudiments  of  narration, 
which  he  must  improve  and  exalt  by  a  nobler  art, 
must  animate  by  dramatic  energy,  and  diversify 
by  retrospection  and  anticipation;  morahtymust 
teach  him  the  exact  bounds  and  dififerent  riiades 
of  vice  and  virtue ;  from  policy,  and  the  practice 
of  life,  he  has  to  learn  the  discriminations  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  tendency  of  the  passions,  cither 
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lingte  or  comUned ;  and  physiology  must  supply 
htm  with  il  lustratioM  and  images.  To  put  Aese 
matoials  to  poetical  use,  is  required  an  imagi- 
nation capable  of  painting  nature,  and  realizing 
ficUon.  Nor  b  he  yet  a  poet  till  he  has  attained 
the  whole  extension  ot  his  language,  distin- 
guished all  the  delicacies  of  phrase,  and  all  the 
colours  of  words,  and  learned  to  adjust  their 
difierent  sounds  to  all  the  rarieties  oi  metrical 
modulation. 

Boosu  is  of  opinion,  that  the  poet's  first  work 
IS  to  find  a  mond,  which  his  fable  is  afterwards 
to  illustrate  and  establish.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  process  only  of  Milton ;  the  moral  of 
other  poCTOs  is  incidental  and  consequent :  in 
Milton's  only  it  is  essential  and  intrinsic.  His 
purpose  was  the  most  useful  and  the  most  ardu- 
ous; "to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man  ;" 
to  show  the  reasonableness  of  religion,  and  the 
necessity  of  obedience  to  the  Divine  law. 

To  convey  this  moral  there  must  be  a  fable^  a 
narration  artfully  constructed,  so  as  to  excite 
curiosity,  and  surprise  expectation.  In  this  part 
of  his  work,  Milton  must  be  confessed  to  have 
equalled  every  other  poet.  He  has  involved  in 
Ins  account  or  the  fall  of  man  the  events  which 
preceded,  and  those  that  were  to  follow  it:  he 
naa  interwoven  the  whole  system  of  theology 
with  such  propriety,  that  every  part  appears  to 
be  necessary ;  and  scarcely  any  recital  is  wished 
■horter  for  the  sake  of  qmckening  the  progress 
of  tho  main  action. 

The  subject  d  an  epic  poem  is  naturally  an 
event  of  great  importance.  That  of  Milton  b 
not  the  (Mstruction  of  a  city,  the  conduct  of  a 
colony,  or  the  foundation  of  an  empire.  His 
subject  is  the  fate  of  worlds,  the  revolutions  of 
heaven  and  of  earth ;  rebellion  against  the  su- 
preme King,  raised  by  the  highest  order  of  crea- 
ted beings ;  the  overthrow  of  their  host^  and  the 
punishment  of  their  crime ;  the  creation  of  a 
new  race  of  reasonable  creatures,  their  original 
happiness  and  innocence,  their  forfeiture  of  iih- 
moitality,  and  their  restoration  to  hope  and  peace. 

Great  events  can  be  hastened  or  retarded  only 
by  persons,  of  elevated  dignity.  Before  the 
greatness  displayed  in  Milton's  poem,  all  other 
greatness  shrinks  away.  The  weakest  of  hb 
agents  are  the  highest  and  noblest  of  human 
beings,  the  origin^  parents  of  mankind ;  with 
whose  actions  the  elements  consented ;  on  whose 
rectitude,  or  devbtion  of  will,  depended  the 
state  of  terrestrial  nature,  and  the  condition  of 
all  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

Of  the  other  agents  in  the  poem,  the  chief  are 
mdi  as  it  is  irreverence  to  name  on  slight  occa- 
■ions.    The  rest  were  lower  powers ; 

-'—of  whicb  the  leaA  could  wield 

Those  elements^  and  Brm  him  wkh  the  (bree 

Of  all  Ihetr  regions } 

powers,  winch  only  the  control  of  Omnipotence 
restrains  fnm  laying  creation  waste,  and  filling 
the  vast  expanse  of  space  with  ruin  and  confu- 
sion. To  dispby  the  motive  and  actions  of 
bebigs  thus  superior,  so  far  as  human  reason  can 
examine  them,  or  human  imagination  represent 
Ihem,  b  the  f  ask  which  thb  mighty  Poet  has  un- 
dertaken and  performed. 

In  the  examination  of  emc  poems,  much  specu- 
lation b  commonly  employed  upon  the  charac- 
teim     The  characters  m  the  «  Paradise  Lost" 
which  admit  of  examination,  are  those  of  angels 
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and  of  man ;  of  angels  good  and  evil ;  of  man 
in  hb  innocent  and  sinful  state. 

Among  the  angels,  the  virtue  of  Raphael  b 
mild  and  placid,  of  easy  condescension  and  free 
communication ;  that  of  Michael  b  regal  Jind 
lofly,  and,  as  may  seem,  attentive  to  the  dignity 
of  nii9  own  nature.  Abdiel  and  Gabriel  appear 
occasionally,  and  act  as  every  incident  requires ) 
the  solitary  fidelity  of  Abdiel  b  very  amiably 
painted. 

Of  the  evil  angels  the  characters  are  more  di« 
versified.  To  Satan,  as  Addieon  observes,  such 
sentiments  are  given  as  suit ''  the  most  exalted 
and  most  depraved  being."  Milton  has  been 
censured  by  Clarke*  for  the  impiety  which 
sometimes  breaks  from  Satan's  mouthy  for  there 
are  thoughts,  as  he  justly  remarks,  which  no  ob-* 
servation  of  character  can  justify,  because  no 
^ood  man  would  willingly  permit  them  to  pass, 
however  transiently,  througn  hb  own  mind.  To 
make  Satan  speak  as  a  rebel,  without  any  such 
expressions  as  might  taint  the  reader's  imagina<* 
tion,  was  indeed  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in 
Milton's  undertaking :  and  1  cannot  but  think 
that  he  has  extricated  himself  with  great  happi- 
ness. There  b  in  Satan's  speeches  little  that 
can  give  pain  to  a  pious  ear.  The  language  of 
rebellion  cannot  oe  the  same  with  that  of  obedi- 
ence. The  malignity  of  Satan  foams  in  haugh- 
tiness and  obstinacy:  but  his  expressions  ai« 
commonly  general,  and  no  otherwise  ofkntarB 
than  as  they  are  wicked. 

The  other  chiefs  of  the  celestial  rebellion  are 
very  judiciously  discriminated  in  the  first  and 
second  books ;  and  the  ferocious  character  of 
Moloch  appears  both  m  the  battle  and  the  coun- 
cil, with  exact  consistency. 

To  Adam  and  to  Eve  are  given  during  their 
innocence,  such  sentiments  as  innocence  can 
generate  and  utter.  Their  love  b  pure  benevo* 
lence  and  mutual  veneration ;  their  repasts  are 
without  luxury,  and  their  diligence  without  imL 
Their  addresses  to  their  Maker  have  little  more 
than  the  voice  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 
Fruition  lefl  them  nothing  to  ask ;  and  inno- 
cence left  them  nothing  to  fear.        ^    ^ 

But  with  guilt  enter  distrust  and  discord,  nra^ 
tual  accusation,  and  stubborn  self-defence ;  they 
regard  each  other  vrith  alienated  minds,  and 
dread  their  Creator  as  the  avenger  of  their  trans- 
gression. At  last  they  seek  shelter  in  his  mercy, 
soften  to  repentance,  and  melt  in  supplication. 
Both  before  and  after  the  fall,  the  8Up«iority  of 
Adam  b  diligently  sustamed. 

Of  the  probable  and  the  marveUous^  two  parts 
of  a  vulgar  epic  poem,  which  immerge  the  critic 
in  deep  consideration,  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  re- 
quires little  to  be  said.  It  contains  the  history 
of  a  miracle,  of  creation  and  redemption ;  it  dis- 
plays the  power  and  the  mercy  of  the  Supreme 
Being  i  the  probable  therefore  is  marvellous,  and 
the  marvellous  b  probable.  The  substance  of 
the  narrative  is  truth ;  and,  as  truth  allows  no 
choice,  it  b  like  necessity,  superior  to  rule.  To 
the  accidental  or  adventitiotis  parts,  as  to  every 
thing  human,  some  slight  exceptions  may  be 
made  ;  but  the  main  fabric  b  immoveably  sup- 
ported. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Addison,  that  thm 
poem  has,  by  the  nature  of  its  subject,  the  ad- 
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▼anUge  abore  all  others,  that  it  is  imiTcreallv 
and  perpetually  interesting.  All  mankind  will, 
through  all  ages,  bear  the  same  relation  to  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  must  partake  of  that  good  and  eril 
which  extend  to  themselvea. 

Of  the  machmeryf  so  called  from  edf  i«* 
|tflX*^v^f,  by  which  b  meant  the  occasional  inter- 
position of  supernatural  power,  another  fertile  to- 
pic of  critical  remarks^  here  is  no  room  to  spealc, 
Docause  every  thing  is  done  under  the  immedi- 
ate and  visible  direction  of  Heaven ;  but  the  rale 
is  so  far  observed,  that  no  part  of  the  action 
eould  have  been  accomplished  by  any  other 
means. 

Of  episodes.  I  think  there  arc  only  two,  con- 
tained m  Raphaels  relation  of  the  war  in  hea- 
ven, and  Michael's  prophetic  account  of  the 
chanffea  to  happen  in  this  world.  Both  are 
closely  connected  with  the  great  action ;  one  was 
necessary  to  Adam  as  a  warning,  the  other  as  a 
consolation. 

To  the  completeness  or  integrity  of  the  de- 
ngn,  nothing  can  be  objected  ;  it  has  distinctly 
and  dearly  what  Aristotle  requires—a  begin- 
ning; a  middle,  and  an  end.  There  is  perhaps 
no  poem,  of  the  same  length,  from  whicn  so  ht- 
tle  can  be  taken  without  apparent  mutilation. 
Here  are  no  funeral  sames,  nor  is  there  any  long 
description  of  a  shield.  The  short  digressions  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third,  seventh,  and  ninth 
books,  might  doubtless  be  spared ;  but  superflui- 
ties so  beautiful  who  would  take  away  ?  or  who 
does  not  wish  that  the  author  of  the  "  Ilia<f*  had 
gratified  succeeding  ages  with  a  httle  knowledge 
of  himself?  Perhaps  no  passages  are  more  fre- 
quently or  more  attentively  rea3  than  those  ex- 
trinsic paragraphs ;  and,  since  the  end  of  poetry 
is  pleasure,  that  cannot  be  unpoetical  with  which 
all  are  pleased. 

The  questions,  whether  the  action  of  the  poem 
be  strictly  one,  whether  the  poem  can  be  pro- 
perly termed  heroic,  and  who  is  the  hero,  are 
raised  by  such  readers  as  draw  their  principles 
of  judgment  rather  from  books  than  from  rea- 
son. Milton,  though  he  entitled  '*  Paradise 
Lost"  tmly  a  poem,  yet  calls  it  himself  heroic 
■ong.  Dryden  petulantly  and  indecently  denies 
the  heroism  of  Adam,  because  he  was  overcome : 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  hero  should  not 
be  unfortunate,  except  established  practice,  since 
success  and  virtue  do  not  go  necessarily  together. 
Cato  is  the  hero  of  Lucan ;  but  Lucan's  authori- 
ty will  not  be  suffered  by  Gluintilian  to  decide. 
However,  if  success  be  necessaiy,  Adam*s  de- 
ceiver was  at  last  crushed ;  Adam  was  restored 
to  his  Maker's  favour,  and  therefore  may  se- 
curely resume  his  human  rank. 

After  the  scheme  and  fabric  of  the  poem,  must 
be  considered  its  component  parts,  the  senti- 
ments and  the  diction. 

The  tenHmenU,  aa  expressive  of  manners,  or 
appropriated  to  cnaracters,  are,  for  the  greater 
part,  miexceptkmably  just 

Splendid  passages,  containing  lessons  of  mo- 
iili^,  or  precepts  of  prudence,  occur  seldom. 
Such  b  the  origmal  formation  of  this  poem,  that, 
MM  it  admits  no  human  manners  till  the  falL  it 
can  ^ve  little  assistance  to  human  conduct.  Its 
end  18  to  raise  the  thonshts  above  sublunary 
cares  or  pleasures.  Tet  the  praise  of  that  forti- 
tude, with  which  Abdiel  maintained  hia  singo- 
Udty  of  virtue  against  the  acorn  of  maltitu£a, 


may  be  aoct^mmodated  lo  all  tinian ;  and  R«* 
phael's  reproof  of  Adam's  cariosity  after  the 
planetary  motfons,  with  the  answer  retomed  hy 
Adam,  may  be  confidently  opposed  to  any  rale 
of  life  whidi  any  poet  has  delivered. 

The  thoughts  which  are  occasionally  caDed 
forth  in  die  progress,  are  such  as  could  only  be 
produced  by  an  imagination  in  the  highest  de- 
gree fervid  and  acthre,  to  which  materials  wore 
supplied  by  incessant  study  and  unUmited  curi- 
osity. The  heat  of  Milton's  mind  may  be  aaid 
to  sublimate  his  learning,  to  throw  off  into  his 
work  the  spirit  of  science,  unmingled  with  it* 
grosser  parts. 

He  had  considered  creation  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, and  his  descriptions  are  therefore  learned. 
He  had  accustomed  hia  imagination  to  unre- 
strained indulgence,  and  his  conceptions  there- 
fore were  extensive.  The  characteristic  quahty 
of  his  poem  is  sublimity.  He  sometimes  descemb 
to  the  elegant,  but  his  element  is  the  great.  He 
can  occasionuly  invest  himself  with  grace ;  but 
his  natural  port  is  gigantic  loftiness.*  He  can 
please  when  pleasure  is  required ;  but  it  ia  his 
peculiar  power  to  astonish. 

He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
his  own  genhis,  and  to  know  what  it  was  that 
Nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  more  bountifully 
than  upon  others ;  the  power  of  displa3ring  the 
vast,  illuminating  the  splendid,  enforcing  the 
awful,  darkening  the  gloomy,  and  aggravating 
the  dreadful ;  he  therefore  choee  a  stibiect  on 
which  too  much  could  not  be  said,  on  which  be 
might  tire  his  fancy  without  the  censure  of  ex- 
travagance. 

The  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  occur- 
rences of  life,  did  not  satiate  Us  appetite  of  great- 
ness. To  paint  thinga  as  they  are,  requirea  a 
minute  attention,  and  employs  the  memory  ra- 
ther than  the  fancy.  Milton's  delight  was  to 
sport  in  the  wide  regions  of  possftility :  reality 
was  a  scene  too  narrow  for  hn  mind.  He  sent 
his  faculties  out  upon  discovery,  into  worlda 
where  only  imagination  can  travel,  and  dehghted 
to  form  new  modes  of  existence,  and  furnish 
sentiment  and  action  to  superior  beings ;  to  trace 
the  counsels  of  hell,  or  accompany  the  choirs  of 
heaven. 

But  he  could  not  be  always  in  other  worlds ; 
he  must  sometimes  revisit  earth,  and  tell  of 
things  visible  and  known.  When  he  cannot 
raise  wonder  by  the  sublimity  of  his  mind,  he 
gives  delight  by  its  fertility. 

Whatever  be  his  subject,  he  never  fails  to  fill 
the  imagination ;  but  his  images  and  deacriptiona 
of  the  scenes  or  operations  of  Nature  oo  not 
seem  to  be  always  copied  from  original  form, 
nor  to  have  Uie  freshness,  racinees,  and  energy 
of  immediate  observation.  He  saw  Natnre,  aa 
Dryden  expresses  it,  **  through  the  spectacles  of 
books ;  and  on  most  occaaiona  calla  learning  to 
his  assistance.  The  ffarden  of  Eden  brings  to 
his  mind  the  vale  of^Enna,  where  Proeerpine 
was  gathering  flowers.  Satan  makea  his  way 
through  fightrng  eleroenta,  like  Argo  between 
the  Cyanean  rodu ;  or  Ulyaaes,  between  the  two 
Sicilian  whirlpoola,  when  he  shunned  Charybdis 
on  the  larboard.  The  mythological  allnaioDS 
have  been  justly  censured,  as  not  being  always 
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vsed  with  notice  of  tiieirvai^ ;  but  they  con- 
tribute variety  to  the  nmnmtion,  and  produce 
an  alternate  exercise  of  the  menx>ry  and  the 
fiuicy. 

His  similes  are  less  numerous,  and  more  vari- 
ona,  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  But  he  does 
not  confine  hims^  within  the  limits  of  rigorous 
compariscm  :  his  great  excdlenoe  is  ampbtude : 
and  he  expands  the  adventitious  image  be^na 
the  dimensiohs  which  the  occasion  required. 
Thos,  comparing  the  shield  of  Satan  to  the  orb 
of  the  moon,  he  crowds  the  imagination  with  the 
discovery  of  the  telescope,  and  all  the  wonders 
which  the  telescope  discovers. 

Of  his  moral  sentiments  it  b  hardly  praise  to 
affirm  that  they  excel  those  of  all  other  ^oets ; 
for  this  superiority  he  was  indebted  to  his  ao- 
qjuaintance  with  the  sacred  writings.  The  an- 
cient epic  poets,  wanting  the  light  of  Revelation, 
were  very  unskilful  teachers  of  virtue ;  their 
principal  characters  may  be  great,  but  Uiey  are 
not  amiableL  The  reader  may  rise  from  their 
wotks  with  a  greater  degree  of  active  or  passive 
fortitude,  and  sometimes  of  prudence ;  but  he 
will  be  able  to  carry  away  few  precepts  of  justice, 
and  none  of  mercy. 

From  the  Italian  writers  it  appears,  that  the 
adrantages  of  even  christian  knowledge  may  be 
possessed  in  vain.  Ariosto*s  pravitv  is  gene- 
rally known;  and,  though  the  Ddtverance  of 
Jenualem  may  be  consicfered  as  a  sacred  subi- 
ject,  the  poet  has  been  veiy  sparing  of  moral  in- 
struction. 

In  Milton  every  line  breathes  sanctity  of 
thought  and  purity  of  manners,  except  when  the 
train  of  the  narration  requires  the  introduction  of 
the  rebdlious  spirits ;  and  even  they  are  com- 
pdled  to  acknowledge  their  subjection  to  God, 
m  such  a  manner  as  excites  reverence  and  con- 
firms piety. 

Of  human  bongs  there  are  but  two ;  but  those 
two  are  the  parents' of  mankind,  venerable  before 
their  fall  for  dignity  and  innocence,  and  amiable 
after  it  for  their  repentance  and  submission.  In 
the  first  state  their  affection  is  tender  without 
weakness,  and  their  piety  sublime  without  pre- 
snmpdoa.  When  they  have  sinned,  ^^  snow 
how  discord  be^s  in  mutual  frailty,  and  how  it 
ought  to  cease  m  mutual  forbearance ;  how  con- 
fidence of  the  Divine  favour  is  forfeited  by  sin, 
and  bow  hope  of  pardon  may  be  obtained  by 
penitence  and  prayer.  A  state  of  innocence  we 
can  only  conceive,  if  indeed,  in  our  present  mis- 
ery, it  be  possible  to  conceive  it ;  but  the  senti- 
ments and  worship  proper  to  a  fallen  and  offend- 
ing being,  we  have  all  to  learn,  as  we  have  all 
to  practise. 

The  Poetj  whatever  be  done,  is  always  great 
Our  progemtors,  in  their  first  estate,  conversed 
with  an^s ;  even  when  folly  and  sin  had  degra- 
ded them,  they  bad  not  in  their  humiliation  the 
foHofmeon  tuUor$;  and  they  rise  again  to  reve- 
rential regard,  when  we  fina  that  their  prayers 
were  heard. 

As  human  passions  did  not  enter  the  worid 
before  the  fall,  there  is  in  the  **  Paradise  Lost" 
Cttle  opportunity  for  the  pathetic ;  but  what  little 
there  is  has  not  been  lost  That  passion  which 
is  peculiar  to  rational  nature,  the  anguish  arising 
from  the  consciousness  of  transgression,  and  the 
borrora  attending  the  sense  of  the  IMvine  dis- 
pleasure, aie  very  jusUy  described  and  forcibly 


imprened*  But  the  passioiiB  are  moved  only  on 
one  occasion  ;  sublimity  is  the  general  and  pre- 
vailing quahty  of  this  poem ;  sublimity  variously 
modiiied,  sometimes  oescriptive,  sometimes  ar- 
gumentative. 

The  defects  and  faulu  of  *<  Paradise  Lost," 
for  faults  and  defects  every jirork  of  man  must 
have,  it  is  the  business  of  impartial  criticism  to 
discover.  As,  in  displaying  the  excellence  of 
Milton,  I  have  not  maae  long  quotations,  be- 
cause of  selecting  beauties  there  had  been  no 
end,  I  shall  in  the  same  general  manner  mention 
that  which  seems  to  deserve  censure ;  for  what 
Englishman  can  take  delight  in  transcribing 
passages,  which,  if  they  lessen  the  reputation  of 
Milton,  oiminish  in  some  degree  the  honour  of 
our  country? 

The  generality  of  my  scheme  does  not  admit 
the  frequent  notice  of  verbal  inaccuracies :  which 
Bentley,  perhaps  better  skilled  in  grammar  than 
in  poetry,  has  often  found,  though  ne  spmetiuies 
made  them,  and  which  be  imputed  to  the  obtru- 
sions of  a  reviser,  whom  the  Author's  blindness 
obliged  him  to  employ :  a  supposition  rash,  and 
groundless,  if  l^  thought  it  true  ;  and  vile* and 
pernicious,  tf,  as  is  said,  he  in  private  allowed  it 
to  be  false. 

The  plan  of  "  Paradise  Lost**  has  this  incon- 
venience, that  it  comprises  neither  human  actions 
nor  human  manners.*  The  man  and  woman 
who  act  and  sufier  are  in  a  state  which  no  other 
man  or  woman  can  ever  know.  The  reader 
finds  no  transaction  in  which  he  can  be  engaged ; 
beholds  no  condition  in  which  he  can  by  any 
effort  of  imagination  place  himself;  he  has, 
therefore,  little  natural  curiosity  or  sympathy. 

We  all,  indeed,  feel  the  effects  of  Adam's  dis- 
obedience ;  we  all  sin  like  Adam,  and  Uke  him 
must  all  bewail  our  oficnces ;  we  have  restless 
and  insidious  enemies  in  the  fallen  angels ;  and 
in  the  blessed  spirits  we  have  guardians  and 
friends  ;  in  the  redemption  of  mankind  we  hope 
to  be  included  ;  and  in  the  description  of  heaven 
and  hell  we  are  surely  interested,  as  we  are  all 
to  reside  hereafter  either  in  the  regions  of  horror 
or  of  bliss. 

But  these  truths  are  too  important  to  be  new ; 
they  have  been  taught  to  our  infancy;  they 
have  mingled  with  our  solitary  thoughts  and  fa- 
miliar conversations,  and  are  habitually  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  texture  of  hfe.  Being 
therefore  not  new,  they  raise  no  unaccustomed 
emotion  in  the  mind ;  what  we  knew  before,  we 
cannot  learn ;  what  is  not  unexpected,  cannot 
surprise. 

Of  the  ideas  suggested  by  these  awful  scenes, 
from  some  we  recede  with  reverence,  except 
when  stated  houra  re<iuire  their  association; 
and  from  othere  we  shrink  with  horror,  or  ad- 
mit them  only  as  salutary  inflictions,  as  coun- 
terpoises to  our  interests  and  passions.  Such 
images  rather  obstruct  the  career  of  fancy  than 
incite  it 

Pleasure  and  terror  are^  indeed,  the  genuine 
sources  of  poetry ;  but  poetical  pleasure  must  be 
such  as  human  imagination  can  at  least  con- 
ceive ;  and  poetical  terror  such  as  human  strength 
and  fortitude  may  combat  The  good  and  evil 
of  eternity  are  too  ponderous  for  the  wings  of 


*  But,  nyi  Dr.  Warton,  it  hoi  throughout  a  referenes 
to  human  lue  and  actions.--^. 
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wit ;  the  mind  sinks  nnder  them  with  passive 
helplessness,  content  with  calm  belief  and  hum- 
ble adoration. 

Known  truths,  howerer,  may  take  a  difTerent 
appearance,  and  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  a 
new  train  of  intermediate  images.  This  Milton 
has  undertaken,  and  perform^  with  pregnancy 
and  vigour  of  mind  peculiar  to  himself.  Who- 
ever considers  the  few  radical  positions  which 
the  Scriptures  afibrdcd  him,  will  wonder  by  what 
energetic  operation  he  expanded  them  to  such 
extent,  and  ramified  them  to  so  much  variety, 
restrained  as  he  was  by  religious  reverence  (iom 
licentiousness  of  fiction. 

Here  is  a  full  display  of  the  united  force  of 
study  and  genius ;  of  a  great  accumulation  of 
materials,  with  judgment  to  digest,  and  fancy  to 
combine  them :  Milton  was  able  to  select  from 
aature,  or  from  story,  from  ancient  fable,  or 
from  modem  science,  whatever  could  illustmte 
or  adorn  ^is  thoughts.  An  accumulation  of 
knowledge  impregnated  his  mind,  fermented  by 
study,  and  exalted  by  imagination. 

It  has  been  therefore  said,  without  an  indecent 
hyperbole,  by  one  of  his  encomiasts,  that  in 
reading  **  Paradise  Lost,**  we  read  a  book  of 
universal  knowledge. 

But  original  dendence  cannot  be  supplied. 
The  want  of  human  interest  is  alwa^^s  felt 
•*  Paradise  Lost"  is  one  of  the  books  which  the 
reader  admires  and  lays  down,  and  forgets  to 
take  up  again.  None  ever  wished  it  longer 
than  it  is.  Its  perusal  is  a  duty  rather  than  a 
|>leasure.  We  read  Milton  for  instruction,  re- 
tire harrassed  and  overburthened,  and  look  else- 
where for  recreaHon ;  we  desert  our  master,  and 
•eek  for  companions. 

Another  inconvenience  of  Milton's  design  is, 
that  it  requires  the  description  of  what  cannot  be 
described,  the  agency  or  sprits.  He  saw  that 
inmiateriality  supplied  no  images,  and  that  he 
could  not  show  angels  acting  but  by  instruments 
of  action:  he  therefore  invested  them  with  form 
and  matter.  This,  being  necessary,  was  there- 
fore defensible ;  and  he  should  have  secured  the 
consistency  of  his  system,  by  keeping  immate- 
liality  out  of  sight,  and  enticing  his  reader  to  drop 
it  firom  his  thoughts.  But  he  nas  unhappilv  per- 
plexed his  poetry  with  his  philosophy,  liis  in- 
ternal and  celestial  powers  arc  soTuctimes  pure 
spirit,  and  sometimes  animated  body.  When 
Satan  walks  with  his  lance  upon  the  b^tming 
marif  he  has  a  body ;  when^  in  his  passage  be- 
tween hen  and  the  new  world,  he  is  in  danger  of 
sinking  in  tlie  vacuity,  and  is  supported  by  a  gust 
of  risinff  vapours,  he  has  a  body ;  when  he  ani- 
mates the  toad,  he  seems  to  be  mere  spirit,  that 
can  penetrate  matter  at  pleasure ;  when  he  starts 
up  in  his  cwn  sHape^  he  has  at  least  a  determined 
form ;  and  when  he  is  brought  before  Oabriel,  he 
has  a  spear  mid  a  shield^  which  he  had  the  power 
of  hiding  in  the  toad,  though  the  arms  of  the  con- 
tending angels  are  evidently  material 

The  vulgar  inhabitants  d*  Pandemonium,  being 
isieorporetu  spirits^  are  at  large,  thmtgh  without 
number^  in  a  limited  space ;  yet  in  the  battle,  when 
they  were  overwhehned  by  mountains,  their  armour 
hurt  them,  crushed  in  upon  their  substance,  now 
grown  gross  by  sinning.  This  likewise  happened 
to  the  oncomipted  angels,  who  were  overthrown 
the  sooner  for  their  arms,  for  unarmed  they  might 
easily  as  spirits  have  evaded  by  contraction  or  re- 
wove.    Evea  as  spiritB  they  are  hardly  spiritual; 


for  cofilra«fion  and  ranoretreimagetof  mdter; 
but  if  they  could  have  escaped  without  their 
armour,  they  might  have  escaped  from  it,  and  left 
only  the  empty  cover  to  be  battered.  Uriel, 
when  he  rides  on  a  sunbeam,  is  material ;  Satan 
is  material,  when  he  is  afraid  of  the  prowess  ol 
Adam. 

The  confusion  of  spirit  and  matter  which  per- 
vades the  whole  narration  of  the  war  of  heaven, 
fills  it  with  incongruity;  and  the  book  in  which 
it  is  related  is,  I  believe,  the  favourite  of  childreo, 
and  gradually  neglected  as  knowledge  is  in- 
creased. 

After  the  operation  of  immaterial  agents  which 
cannot  be  explained,  may  be  considered  that  of 
allegorical  persons  which  have  no  real  existence. 
To  exalt  causes  into  agents,  to  invest  abstract 
ideas  with  fotm,  and  animate  them  with  activity, 
has  always  been  the  right  of  poetry.  But  such 
aiiy  beings  are,  for  the  most. part,  suficred  only  to 
do  their  natural  office,  and  retire.  Thus  Fame 
tells  a  tale,  and  Victorv  hovers  over  a  general,  or 
perches  on  a  standard;  but  Fame  and  Victory 
can  do  no  more.  To  give  them  any  real  employ- 
ment, or  ascribe  to  them  any  material  agency,  is 
to  make  them  allegorical  no  longer,  but  to  shock 
the  mind  by  ascribmg  effects  to.  nonentity.  In  the 
**  Prometheus**  of  JEschylus,  we  see  Violence 
and  Strength,  and  in  the  "Alcestis"  of  Euripides, 
we  see  Death,  brought  upon  the  stage,  all  as  active 
persons  of  the  dnuna ;  but  no  precedents  can 
justify  absurdity. 

Milton's  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death,  is  un- 
doubtedly faulty.  Sin  is  indeed  the  mother  of 
Death,  and  may  be  allowed  to  be  the  portress  of 
hell ;  but  when  they  stop  the  ioumey  of  Satan,  a 
ioumey  described  as  real,  ana  when  Death  ofiers 
nim  battle,  the  allegory  is  broken.  That  Sin  and 
Death  should  have  shown  the  way  to  hell,  might 
have  been  allowed ;  but  they  cannot  facilitate  Uie 
passage  by  building  a  bridge,  because  the  diffi- 
culty of  Satan's  passage  is  described  as  real  and 
sensible,  and  the  bridge  ought  to  be  only  figura- 
tive. The  hell  assigned  to  uie  rebellious  spinta  is 
described  as  not  less  local  than  the  residence  of 
man.  It  is  placed  m  some  distant  part  of  Bpnce, 
separated  from  the  regions  of  harmony  and  order, 
by  a  chaotic  waste  and  an  unoccupied  vacuity ; 
but  Sin  and  Death  worked  up  a  mole  of  aggravated 
soil,  cemented  with  asphaltus ;  a  work  too  bulky 
for  ideal  architects. 

This  unskilfiil  allegory  appears  to  me  one  of 
the  greatest  faults  of  the  poem ;  and  to  this  there 
was  no  temptation  but  the  Author's  opinion  of  its 
beauty. 

To  the  conduct  of  the  narrative  some  objections 
may  be  made.  Satan  is  with  great  expectation 
brought  before  Gabriel  in  pari^ise,  and  is  suf- 
fered  to  go  away  unmolested.  The  creation  of 
man  is  represented  as  the  consequence  of  the 
vacuity  left  in  heaven  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
rebels ;  yet  Satan  mentions  it  as  a  report  rife  in 
heaven  before  his  departure. 

To  find  sentiments  for  the  state  of  innocence 
was  very  difficult ;  and  something  of  antidpatiofi, 
perhaps,  b  now  and  then  discovered.  Adam's 
discourse  of  dreams  seems  not  to  be  the  specula- 
tion of  a  new-created  being.  I  know  not  whether 
his  answer  to  the  angel's  reproof  for  curiosity  does 
not  want  somethiiig  of  propriety ;  it  is  the  speech 
of  a  man  acouainted  with  many  other  men. 
Some  philosophical  notions,  especially  when  the 
philoeopb  V  is  false,  might  have  been  better  omitted. 
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The  ansel,  in  a  compaLiisoTi,  speaks  oT  timorous 
duT^  before  deer  were  yet  dmorouii,  and  before 
Adam  could  understand  the  comparison. 

Diydea  remarks,  that  Milton  has  some  flats 
among  his  elevations.  This  is  only  to  say  that 
all  the  parts  are  not  equal.  In  every  wok  one 
]iart  must  be  for  the  sake  of  others ;  a  palace 
must  have  passages ;  a  poem  must  have  transi- 
tions. It  is  no  more  to  be  reouired  that  wit  should 
alwavB  be  blazing,  than  that  tne  sun  should  always 
'  stand  at  noon.  In  a  great  work  there  is  a  vicis- 
aitude  of  luminous  and  opaque  parts,  as  there  is 
in  the  world  a  succession  of  day  and  night 
Milton,  when  he  has  expatiated  in  the  sky,  may 
be  allowed  sometimes  to  revisit  earth ;  for  what 
other  author  ever  soared  so  hi^  or  sustained  his 
flight  so  long? 

Milton,  being  well  versed  in  the  Italian  poets, 
appears  to  have  borrowed  oilen  from  them ;  and, 
as  every  man  catchea  something  from  his  com- 
panions, his  desire  of  imitating  Ariosto^s  levity 
bas  disgraced  his  work  with  the  ^  Paradise  of 
Fools  ;**  a  fictbn  not  in  itself  ill-imagined,  but  too 
ludicrous  for  its  place. 

EUs  play  on  words,  in  which  he  delights  too 
often;  his  equivocations,  which  Bentley  endea- 
vours to  defend  by  the  example  of  the  ancients ; 
his  unnecessary  and  ungraceSful  use  of  terms  of 
art,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  because  they 
are  easily  remarked,  and  generally  censured; 
and  at  last  bear  so  Uttlo  proportion  to  the  whole, 
that  they  scarcely  deserve  the  attention  of  a  critic 
Such  are  the  faults  of  that  wonderful  perform- 
ance, "  Paradise  Lost  ;**  which  he  who  can  put 
in  balance  %vith  its  beauties  must  be  considered 
not  as  nice  but  as  dull,  as  less  to  be  censured  for 
want  of  candour,  than  pitied  for  want  of  sen- 
sibility. 

Of  **  Paradise  Regiined,'*  the  ^neral  judgment 
seems  now  to  be  right,  that  it  is  in  many  parts 
elesant,  and  every  where  instructive.  It  was  not 
to  oe  supposed  that  the  writer  of  <*  Paradise 
Losty^-comd  ever  write  without  great  efiusions  of 
fancy,  and  exalted  precepts  of^  wisdom.  The 
basis  of  "  Paradise  Kegdined,**  is  narrow ;  a  dia- 
loffue  without  action  can  never  please  like  a  union 
01  the  narrative  and  dramatic  powers.  Had  this 
poem  been  written  not  b^  Milton,  but  by  some 
imitator,  it  would  have  claimed  and  received  uni- 
versal praise. 

If  ^  Paradise  Regained"  has  been  too  much 
depreciated,  **  Samson  Agonistcs**  has  in  requital 
been  too  much  adnured.  It  could  only  be  by  long 
prejudice,  and  the  bii^otry  of  learning,  that  Milton 
could  prefer  the  andent  tragedies,  with  their  en- 
cumbrance of  a  chorus,  to  uie  eidiibitions  of  the 
French  and  En^h  stages ;  and  it  is  only  by  a 
blind  confidence  in  the  reputatbn  of  Milton,  that 
a  drama  can  be  praised  in  which  the  intermediate 
parts  have  neither  cause  nor  consequence,  neither 
naston  nor  retard  the  catastrophe. 

In  this  tragedy  are,  however,  many  particnlar 
beauties,  many  just  sentiments,  and  stnking  lines; 
but  it  wants  that  power  of  attracting  the  attention 
which  a  well-connected  plan  produces. 

Atfilton  would  not  have  excelled  in  dramatic 
writing;  he  knew  human  nature  only  in  the  gross, 
and  had  never  studied  the  shades  of  character, 
nor  the  combinations  of  concurring,  or  the  per- 
plexi^  of  contending,  passions.  He  had  read 
mnofa,  and  knew  what  books  could  teach ;  but 
had  mingled  little  in  the  world,  and  was  deficient 
in  the  kaowledga  which  e^aricnce  must  confei; 


Through  all  his  greater  works  there  prevails  a 
uniform  peculiarity  of  diction,  a  mode  and  cast  of 
expression  which  bears  little  resemblance  to  that 
of  any  former  writer:  and  which  is  so  far  removed 
from  common  use,  that  an  unlearned  reader,  when 
he  first  opens  his  book,  finds  himself  surprised 
by  a  new  language. 

This  novelty  has  been,  by  those  who  can  find 
nothing  wrong  in  Milton,  imputed  to  his  laborious 
endeavours  "after  words  suitable  to  the  grandeur 
of  his  ideas.  **  Our  language,"  says  Addison, 
^  sunk  uoder  him."  But  the  truth  is,  that,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  he  had  formed  his  sl^e  by  a 
perverse  and  pedantic  principle.  He  was  desirous 
to  use  English  woids  with  a  foreign  idiom.  This 
in  all  his  prose  is  discovered  and  condemned ;  for 
there  judgment  operates  freely,  neither  softened 
by  the  beauty,  nor  awed  by  the  dignity,  of  Us 
thoughts;  but  such  is  the  power  of  his  poetry, 
that  his  call  is  obeyed  without  resijkance,  the 
reader  feels  himself  m  captivity  to  a  hSher  and  a 
nobler  mind,  and  criticism  sinks  in  admiration. 

Milton's  style  was  not  modified  by  his  subject; 
what  is  shown  with  ^freater  extent  in  *^  Paradise 
Lost,"  may  be  found  in  **  Comus."  One  souroe 
of  his  peculiarity  was  his  familisiity  with  the 
Tuscan  poets :  the  disposition  of  his  words,  is,  I 
think, freouently Italian;  perhaps  sometimes  oom- 
bmed  with  other  tongues. 

Of  him,  at  last,  may  be  said  what  Jonson  says 
of  Spenser,  that  **  he  Mrrote  no  language,"  but 
has  formed  what  Butler  calls  a  **  Ba!bylonish 
dialect,"  m  itself  harsh  and  barbarous,  but  made 
by  exalted  genius  and  extensive  leanung  the  ve- 
hicle of  so  much  instruction  and  so  much  plea- 
sure, that,  like  other  lovers,  we  find  grace  in  its 
deformity. 

Whatever  bo  the  faults  of  his  diction,  he  can- 
not want  the  praise  of  copiousness  and  variety : 
he  was  master  of  his  language  in  its  full  extent ; 
and  has  selected  the  melodious  words  with  such 
diligence,  that  from  his  book  alone  the  art  of 
Enfflish  poetry  might  be  learned. 

After  his  diction,  something  must  be  said  of  his 
versiAcation,  "  The  measure,"  he  says,  "  is  the 
Elngush  heroic  verse  without  Ayme."  Of  this 
mode  he  had  many  examples  amonejthe  Italians, 
and  some  in  h^  own  country.  The  Earl  of 
Surrey  is  said  to  have  translated  one  of  Virgil's 
books  without  rhyme  ;*  and,  beside  our  tragemes, 
a  few  short  poems  had  appeared  in  blank  verse, 
particularly  one  tending  to  reconcile  the  nation  to 
Raleigh's  wild  attempt  upon  Guiana,  and  pro- 
bably written  by  Raleigh  himself.  These  petty 
performances  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much 
influenced  Milton,  who  more  probably  took  his 
hint  from  Trissino's  Italia  Liberata ;  and,  finding 
blank  verse  easier  than  rhyme,  was  desirous  3 
persuadmg  himself  that  it  is  better. 

"  Rhyme,"  he  says,  and  says  truly,  "  is  no 
necessary  adjunct  of  true  poetry."  But,  per- 
haps, of  poetry,  as  a  mental  operation,  metre  or 
music  is  no  necessary  adjunct :  -it  is  however  by 
the  music  of  metre  that  poetry  has  been  discrimi- 
nated in  all  languages  ;  and,  in  languages  me- 
lodiously construct^  with  a  due  proportion  of 
long  and  short  syllables,  metre  is  sufficient  But 
one  language  cannot  communicate  its  rules  to 
another:  where  metre  is  scanty  and  imperfect, 
some  help  is  necessary.    The  music  of  the  En- 


*  The  Earl  of  Sarrej  tmnslated  two  hookit  of  Vli^ 
without  rhymo  tb«  Mcoad  and  the  fourth.— J.  B. 
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^h  heroic  lines  strikes  the  eer  so  fidntly,  that 
It  is  easily  lost,  unless  all  the  syllables  of  every 
line  co-operate  together ;  this  co-operation  can 
be  enly  obtained  by  the  preservation  of  every 
verse  unminffled  with  another  as  a  distinct  sys- 
tem of  soan£ ;  and  this  distinctness  is  obtain^ 
and  preserved  by  the  artifice  of  rfaym&  The 
variety  of  pauses,  so  much  boasted  by  the  lovers 
of  blank  verse,  changes  the  measuresDf  an  EIn- 
gUshpoet  to  the  peri<MS  of  a  declaimer ;  and  there 
are  only  a  few  skilful  and  happy  readers  of  Milton, 
who  enable  their  audience  to  perceive  where  the 
lines  end  or  begin.  "  Blank  verse,"  said  an  inge- 
nious critic,  *' seems  to  be  verse  only  to  the  eye.*' 

Poetry  may  subsist  without  rh3rme,  but  En- 
glish poetrv  will  not  often  please ;  nor  can  rhyme 
ever  be  safely  spared  but  where  the  subject  is 
able  to  support  itselC  Blank  verse  makes  some 
approach  to  that  which  is  called  the  lapidary 
style  :  has  neither  the  easiness  of  prose,  nor  the 
melody  <^  numbers,  and  therefore  tires  by  long 
continuance.  Of  the  Italian  writers  without 
rhyme,  whom  Milton  alleges  as  precedents,  not 
one  is  popular ;  what  reason  could  urge  in  its 
defence  has  been  confuted  by  the  ear. 

But,  whatever  be  the  advantages  of  rhyme,  I 
caimot  prevail  on  mjself  to  wish  that  Milton 
had  been  a  riijrmer;  for  I  cannot  wish  his  work 
to  be  other  than  it  is ;  yet,  like  other  heroes,  he 


is  to  be  admired  rather  than  imitated.  He  tkat 
thinks  himself  capable  of  astonishing  may  write 
blank  verse :  but  those  that  hope  only  to  please 
must  condescend  to  ih3rme. 

The  highest  praise  of  genius  is  original  inven- 
tion. Muton  cannot  be  said  to  have  contrived 
the  structure  of  an  epic  poem,  and  therefore  owes 
reverence  to  that  vigour  and  amplitude  of  mind 
to  which  all  generations  must  be  indebted  for  the 
art  of  poetical  narration,  for  the  texture  of  the 
fable,  the  variation  of  incidents,  the  interposition 
of  dialogue,  and  all  the  stratagems  that  surprise 
and  enchain  attention.  But,  of  all  the  borrowers 
from  Homer,  Milton  is  perhaps  the  least  indebt- 
ed. He  was  naturallv  a  thinker  for  himself, 
confident  of  his  own  abilities,  and  disdainful  of 
help  or  hinderance :  he  did  not  refuse  admission 
to  the  thoughts  or  images  of  his  predecessors, 
but  he  did  not  seek  them.  From  his  contempo- 
raries he  neither  courted  nor  received  support ; 
there  is  in  his  writings  nothing  by  which  the 
pride  of  other  authors  might  be  gratified,  or  fa^ 
vour  gained,  no  exchange  of  praise,  nor  solicita* 
tion  of  support  His  great  works  were  per- 
formed unacr  discountenance,  and  in  blindness  ; 
but  difficulties  vanished  at  his  touch ;  he  was 
bom  for  whatever  is  arduous ;  and  his  work  is 
not  the  greatest  of  heroic  poems,  only  because 
it  is  not  the  first. 
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Or  the  great  Author  of  "  Hudibras,"  there  is 
a  life  prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of  his  poem, 
by  an  unknown  writer,  and  therefore  of  disputa- 
ble authority  j  and  some  account  is  incidentally 
given  by  Wood,  who  confesses  the  uncertainty 
of  his  own  narrative :  more  however  than  they 
knew  cannot  now  be  learned,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  to  compare  and  copy  them. 

Samuel  Butlrr  was  bom  %i  the  parish  of 
Strensham,  in  Worcestershire,  according'to  his 
bio^apher,  in  1612.  This  account  Dr.  Nash 
finds  confirmed  by  the  register.  He  was  chris- 
tened February  14. 

His  father's  condition  is  variously  represented. 
Wood  mentions  him  as  competently  wealthy ; 
but  Mr.  Longiicville,  the  son  of  Butler's  princi- 
pal friend,  says  he  was  an  honest  farmer  with 
some  small  estate,  who  made  a  shift  to  educate 
his  son  at  the  grammar-school  of  Worcester,  un- 
der Mr.  Henry  Bright,*  from  whose  care  he  re- 


moved for  a  short  time  to  Cambridge ;  but,  for 
want  of  money,  was  never  made  a  member  of 
any  college.  Wood  leaves  us  rather  doubtful 
whether  he  went  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford  ;  but  at 
last  makes  him  pass  six  or  seven  years  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mrithout  knowing  in  what  hall  or  college ; 
yet  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  he  lived  so 
long  in  cither  university  but  as  belonging  to  one 
house  or  another ;  and  it  is  still  less  likely  that 
he  could  have  so  lon^  inhabited  a  place  of  learn- 
ing with  so  little  distinction  as  to  leave  his  resi- 
dence uncertain.  Dr.  Nash  has  discovered  that 
his  father  was  owner  of  a  house  and  a  little 
land,  worth  about  eight  pounds  a  year,  still  called 
Butler's  tenement 

Wood  has  his  information  from  his  brother, 
whose  narrative  placed  him  at  Cambridge,  mop- 
position  to  that  of  his  neighbours,  which  sent 
him  to  Oxford.  The  brother  seems  the  best 
authority,  till,  by  confessing  his  inability  to  tell 


*  These  are  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  short  ac- 
count of  Butler  prefixed  to  *'  Hudibraa.**  which  Dr. 
Johnson,  notwithstanding  what  he  says  above,  seems  to 
hare  supposed  was  written  bj  Mr.  Longuevilie,  the  fa- 
ther ;  but  the  contrary  is  to  be  inferred  from  a  subsequent 
passage,  wherein  the  author  laments  that  he  had  neither 
such  an  acquaintance  nor. Interest  with  Mr.  Longuevllle, 
as  to  procure  for  him  the  golden  remains  ol  Bwtler  there 
mentioned.  He  was  probably  led  into  the  mistake  by  a 
note  in  the  Biog.  Brit.  p.  10T7,  signifying  that  the  son  of 
this  gentleman  was  living  in  1796. 

Of  this  friend  and  eenerous  patron  of  Butler,  Mr.  Wil- 
fiam  LongueriUe,  I  find  an  account,  written  by  a  parson 
who  was  well  aoquaioted  with  hiin«  to  this  afftct ;  viz. 


that  he  was  a  conveyancing  lawvcr,  and  a  bencher  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  had  raised  himself  from  a  low  begin- 
ning to  very  great  eminence  in  that  profession ;  that  he 
was  eloquent  and  learned,  of  spotless  Integritv  ;  that  he 
supported  an  aged  father  who  had  ruined  his  fortunes  by 
extravagance,  and  by  his  industry  and  wplicaticn  re.edf- 
fied  a  ruined  lamily  ;  that  he  supported  Butler,  who,  but 
for  him,  must  literally  have  starred  ;  and  received  ftrom 
him,  as  a  recompense,  thepaprs called  his  **  Remains.** 
Life  of  the  Lord-keener  Gutlford,  p.  289.— These  have 
since  been  given  to  the  publk  by  Mr.  Thyer,  of  Man- 
chester ;  and  the  originals  are  now  In  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Fanner,  master  of  Emanuel  College,  Cam 
bridge.— K. 
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his  tiall  or  eoUeffe,  lie  ghres  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  was  resolved  to  bestow  on  him  an  aca- 
demical education ;  but  durst  not  name  a  col- 


l^e^  for  fear  of  detection. 


e  was,  for  some  time,  according  to  the  au- 
thor of  his  hfe,  clerk  to  Mr.  Jeflerys,  of  Earl*s 
Croomb,  in  Worcestershire,  an  eminent  justice 
of  the  peace.  In  his  service  he  had  not  only 
leisure  for  study^  but  for  recreation  ;  his  amuse- 
ments were  music  and  painting :  and  the  reward 
of  his  pencil  was  the  friendship  of  the  celebrated 
Cooper.  Some  pictures,  said  to  be  his,  were 
shown  to  Dr.  Nash,  at  EUirl's  Croomb ;  but, 
when  he  inquired  for  them  some  years  after- 
wards, he  found  them  destroyed,  to  stop  win- 
dows, and  owns  that  they  hanuy  deserved  a  bet- 
ter fate. 

He  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the  family  of 
the  Countess  of  Kent,  where  he  had  the  use  of 
a  library ;  and  so  much  recommended  himself 
to  Selden,  that  he  was  often  employed  by  him  in 
lilerary  business.  Selden,  as  is  well  known, 
was  steward  to  the  Countess,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  gained  much  of  his  wealth  by  mamiging  her 
estate. 

In  what  character  Butler  was  admitted  into 
that  lady's  service,  how  long  he  continued  in  it, 
and  why  he  left  it,  is,  like  the  other  incidents  of 
bis  life,  utterly  unknown. 

The  vicissitudes  of  his  condition  placed  him 
afterwards  in  the  family  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke, 
one  of  Cromwell's  officers.  Here  he  observed 
80  much  of  the  character  of  the  sectaries,  that 
he  is  said  to  have  written  or  begun  his  poem  at 
this  time ;  and  it  is  likely  that  such  a  design 
would  be  formed  in  a  place  where  he  saw  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  rebels,  audacious 
and  undisguised  in  the  confidence  of  success. 

At  len^h  the  Bang  returned,  and  the  time 
came  in  which  loyalty  hoped  for  its  reward. 
Butler,  however,  was  only  made  secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Carbury,  president  of  the  principality  of 
Wales  ;  who  conferred  on  him  the  stewardship 
of  Ludlow  Castle,  when  the  Court  of  the 
Marches  was  revived. 

In  this  part  of  his  life,  he  married  Mrs.  Her- 
bert, a  gentlewoman  of  a  good  family,  and  lived, 
says  Wood,  upon  her  fortune,  havmg  studied 
the  common  law,  but  never  practised  it  A  for- 
tune she  had,  says  his  biographer,  but  it  was 
lost  by  bad  securities. 

In  1663  was  published  the  first  part,  contain- 
ing three  cantos,  of  the  poem  of  "  Hudibras," 
which,  as  Prior  relates,  was  made  known  at 
court,  by  the  taste  and  influence  of  the  Elarl  of 
Dorset  When  it  was  known,  it  was  neceesa* 
rily  admired  :  the  King  quoted,  the  courtiers 
studied,  and  the  whole  party  of  the  royalists  ap- 
plauded it.  Every  eye  watched  for  the  golden 
shower  which  was  to  fall  upon  the  Author,  who 
certainly  was  not  without  his  part  in  the  general 
e]mectation. 

in  1664  the  second  part  appeared  ;  the  curi- 
osity of  the  nation  was  rekindled,  and  the  wri- 
ter was  again  praised  and  elated.  But  praise 
was  his  whole  reward:  "Clarendon,"  says 
Wood,  <'  gave  him  reason  to  hope  for  places 
and  emplo3rments  of  value  and  credit  ;*'  but  no 
nich  advantages  did  he  ever  obtain.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  King  once  gave  him  three  hun- 
dred guineas  ;  but  of  this  temporary  bounty  I 
find  no  prooC 


Wood  relates  that  he  was  secretary  to  Villiers, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  when  he  was  chancellor 
of  Cambridge  ;  this  is  doubted  by  the  other  wri- 
ter, who  yet  allows  the  Duke  to  have  been  his 
frequent  benefactor.  That  both  these  accounts 
are  false  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  from  a  story 
told  by  Packe,  in  liis  account  of  the  Life  of  Wy- 
cherley ;  and  from  some  verses  which  Mr.  Thy- 
er  has  published  in  the  Author's  Remains. 

"Mr.  Wvcherley,"  says  Packe,  "had  always 
laid  hold  of  anv  opportunity  which  offered  of  re- 
presenting to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  how  well 
Mr.  Butler  had  deserved  of  the  royal  family,  by 
writing  his  inimitable  *  Hudibras  j»  and  that  it 
was  a  reproach  to  the  court,  that  a  person  of  his 
loyalty  and  wit  should  suffer  in  obscurity,  and 
under  the  wants  he  did.  The  Duke  always 
seemed  to  hearken  to  him  with  attention  enough : 
and  after  some  time  undertook  to  recommend 
his  pretensions  to  his  majesty.  Mr.  Wydier- 
ley,  in  hopes  to  keep  him  steady  to  his  word, 
obtained  of  his  Grace  to  name  a  day,  when  he 
might  introduce  that  modest  and  unfortunate 
poet  to  his  new  patron.  At  last  an  appointment 
was  made,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was  agreed 
to  be  the  Roebuck.  Mr.  Butler  and  his  mend 
attended  accordingly  ;  the  Duke  joined  them  ; 
but,  as  the  dc\il  would  have  it,  the  door  of  the 
room  where  they  sat  was  open,  and  his  Grace, 
who  had  seated  himself  near  it,  observing  a  pimp 
of  his  acquaintance  (the  creature  too  was  a 
knight)  trip  by  with  a  brace  of  ladies,  imme- 
diately quitted  his  engagement  to  follow  another 
kind  of  business,  at  which  he  was  more  ready 
than  in  doing  good  offices  to  men  of  desert, 
though  no  one  was  better  qualified  than  he, 
both  in  regard  to  his  fortune  and  understanding, 
to  protect  them ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  poor  Butler  never  found  the  least 
effect  of  his  promise !" 

Such  is  the  story.  The  verses  are  written 
with  a  degree  of  acrimony,  such  as  neglect  and 
disappointment  mi^ht  naturally  excite ;  and  such 
as  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  Butler  capable  of 
expressing  against  a  man  who  had  any  claim  to 
his  gratitude. 

Notwithstanding  this  discouragement  and 
neglect,  he  still  prosecuted  his  design :  and  in 
1678,  published  a  third  part,  which  still  leaves 
the  poem  imperfect  ana  abrupt  How  much 
more  he  originally  intended,  or  with  what  events 
the  action  was  to  be  concluded,  it  is  vain  to  con- 
jecture. Nor  can  it  be  thought  strange  that  he 
should  stop  hero,  however  unexpectedly.  To 
write  without  reward  is  sufficiently  unpleasing. 
He  had  now  arrived  at  an  age  when  he  might 
think  it  proper  to  be  in  jest  no  longer,  and  per- 
haps his  health  might  now  begin  to  fail. 

He  died  in  1680 :  and  Mr.  Longueville,  hav- 
ing unsuccessfully  soUcited  a  subscription  for  his 
interment  in  Westminister  Abbey,  buried  him 
at  his  own  cost  in  the  churchyara  of  Covent- 
garden.*    Dr.  Simon  Patrick  read  the  service. 

Granger  was  informed  by  Dr.  Pearce,  who 
named  for  his  authority  Mr.  Lowndes  of  the 
Treasury,  that  Butler  had  a  yearly  pension  of  a 


♦  In  aooce  In  the  "  Blographia  Brhannka,"  p,  1075, 
he  ie  said,  on  the  authority  of  the  younger  Mr.  Longue- 
vllle,  to  hare  lived  for  some  years  in  Roee-strcet,  Co- 
▼ent-garden,  and  also  tlint  he  died  there ;  the  lauer  of 
these  particulars  la  rendered  highly  probable,  by  his 
being  intexred  in  the  cemstery  of  that  parish.-^lt 
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hvndfed  pomidls.  This  is  contrm^ded  hj  all 
tradition,  by  the  complaints  of  OldhaoL  ana  bv 
the  reproaches  of  Dryden ;  and  I  am  afraid  wiU 
never  be  confinned. 

About  sixty  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Barber,  a 
printer,  nnyor  of  London,  and  a  friend  to  But- 
ler's principles,  bestowed  on  him  a  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  thus  inscribed : 

M.  8. 

SAMUELIS    BUTLERI, 

Q,ui  Strenshamin  in  agro  Vieorn.  oat.  1619, 

obiit  Lond.  1680. 

Vir  doctos  imprimis,  acer,  integer ; 

Operibua  Ingeoii,  non  item  prwroib,  foelix 

Sttiyrici  «pud  noa  Carniinis  Anlfex  ejrreglu* 

Quo  simulate  Religionia  Larvam  dctraxit, 

El  Perdueilium  scclera  Uberrima  exagitavit; 

Scripioruro  in  auo  genere,  Trimua  ei  Poeiremua. 

Ne,  cui  vlro  decrant  fer^  omnia, 

Deesset  etiam  mortuo  Tumulus, 

Hoc  tandem  posito  marmore,  eurarlt 

Johannea  Barber,  CiTia  Londineosia,  1731. 

A.ftcr  his  death  were  published  three  small 
volumes  of  his  posthumous  works :  I  know  not 
by  whom  collected,  or  by  what  authority  ascer- 
tained ;•  and,  lately,  two  volumes  more  have 
been  printed  by  Mr.  Thyer,  of  Manchester,  in- 
dubitably srenuine.  From  none  of  these  pieces 
can  his  life  be  traced,  or  his  character  discover- 
ed. Some  verses  in  the  last  collection,  show 
him  to  have  been  amonff  those  who  ridiculed  the 
institution  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  the 
enemies  were  for  some  time  very  numerous  and 
very  acrimonious,  for  what  reason  it  is  hard  to 
conceive,  since  the  philosophers  professed  not 
to  advance  doctrines,  but  to  produce  facts ;  and 
the  most  zealous  enemy  of  innovation  must  ad- 
mit the  gradual  progress  of  experience,  however 
be  may  oppose  hypothetical  temerity. 

In  this  mist  oi  obscurity  passed  the  life  of 
Butler,  a  man  whose  name  can  only  perish  with 
his  language.  The  mode  and  place  of  his  edu- 
cation are  unknown ;  the  events  of  his  life  are 
variously  related ;  and  all  that  can  be  told  with 
certainty  is,  that  he  was  poor. 

The  poem  of  "  Hudihras "  is  one  of  those 
compositions  of  which  a  nation  may  justly 
boast ;  as  the  images  which  it  exhibits  are  do- 
mestic, the  sentiments  unborrowed  and  unex- 
pected, and  the  strain  of  diction  original  and 
peculiar.  We  must  not,  however,  suffer  the 
pride,  which  we  assume  as  the  countrymen  of 
cutler,  to  make  any  encroachment  upon  justice, 
nor  appropriate  those  honours  wnich  others 
have  a  right  to  share.  The  poem  of  "  Hudi- 
hras **  is  not  wholly  English:  the  original  idea 
is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  "  Don  (Suixote ;" 
a  book  to  which  a  mind  of  the  greatest  powers 
may  be  indebted  without  disgrace. 

Cervantes  shows  a  man.  who  having,  by  the 
incessant  perusal  'of  incredible  tales,  subjected 
his  understanding  to  his  ima^nation,  and  fami- 
harised  his  mind  by  pertinacious  meditation  to 
trains  of  incredible  events,  and  scenes  of  impos- 
sible existence ;  goes  out  in  the  pride  of  knight- 
hood to  redress  wrongs,  and  defend  virgins,  to 
rescue  captive  princesses,  and  tumble  usurpers 
from  their  thrones ;  attended  by  a  souire,  whose 
cunning,  too  low  for  the  suspiaon  ot  a  generoos 
mind,  enables  him  often  to  cheat  his  master. 

The  hero  of  Butler  is  a  Presbyterian  justice, 


*  Tbey  were  collected  into  one,  and  p&bUahed  In  ISmo. 


wiio,  in  the  coRfidenee  of  legal  aathoiity  and  the 
rage  of  sealons  ignorance,  ranges  the  country  to 
repress  superstition  and  correct  abuses,  accom- 
panied by  an  an  independent  dcrk,  disputations 
and  obstmate,  with  whom  he  often  debates,  but 
never  conquers  him. 

Cervantes  had  so  much  kindness  for  Don 
Quixote,  that  however  he  embarrasses  him  with 
absurd  distresses,  he  gives  him  so  much  sense 
and  virtue  as  may  preserve  our  esteem ;  wher- 
ever he  is,  or  whatever  be  does,  he  is  made  by 
matchless  dexterity  commonly  ridiculous,  but 
never  contemptible. 

But  for  poor  Hudihras.  his  poet  had  no  ten- 
derness ;  he  chooses  not  tnat  any  pity  should  be 
shown  or  respect  paid  him ;  he  gives  him  up  at 
once  to  laughter  and  contempt,  without  amy 
quality  that  can  dignify  or  protect  him. 

In  forming  the  character  of  Hudihras,  and  do- 
scribing  his  person  and  habihments,  the  autiior 
seems  to  labour  with  a  tumultuous  confusion  of 
dissimilar  ideas.  He  had  read  the  history  of  the 
mock  knights-errant ;  he  knew  the  notions  and 
manners  of  a  Presbyterian  magistrate,  and  tried 
to  unite  the  absurdities  of  both,  however  distant, 
in  one  personage.  Thus  he  gives  him  that  pe- 
dantic ostentation  of  knowlrage  which  has  no 
relation  to  chivalry,  and  loads  him  with  martial 
encumbrances  that  can  add  nothing  to  his  civil 
dignity.  He  sends  him  out  a  eoloneuingf  and  yet 
never  brings  him  within  sight  of  war. 

If  Hudibras  be  consideiid  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Presbyterians,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  why 
his  weapons  should  be  represented  as  ridiculous 
or  useless ;  for,  whatever  judgment  mi^t  be 
passed  upon  their  knowledge  or  their  arguments, 
experience  had  sufficiency  shown  that  their 
swords  were  not  to  be  despised. 

The  hero,  thus  compounded  of  swaggerer  and 
pedant,  of  knight  and  justice,  is  led  forth  to  ac- 
tion, with  his  squire  Kalpho,  an  independent 
enthusiast. 

Of  the  contexture  of  events  planned  by  the 
Author,  which  is  called  the  action  of  the  poem, 
since  it  is  left  imperfect,  no  judgment  can  be 
made.  It  is  probable  that  the  hero  was  to  be  led 
through  many  luckless  adventures,  which  would 
give  occasion,  like  his  attack  upon  the  **  bear 
and  fiddle^"  to  expose  the  ridiculous  rigour  of 
the  sectaries  ;  like  his  encounter  with  Sidrophel 
and  Whachum.  to  make  superstition  and  credu- 
lity contemptible ;  or,  hke  his  recourse  to  the 
low  retailer  of  the  law,  discover  the  fraudulent 
practices  cf  difierent  professions. 

Wnat  series  of  events  he  would  have  formed, 
or  in  what  manner  he  would  have  rewarded  or 
punished  his  hero,  it  is  now  vain  to  conjecture. 
His  work  must  have  had,  as  it  seems,  the  defect 
which  Dryden  imputes  to  Spenser :  the  action 
could  not  have  been  one ;  there  could  only  have 
been  a  succession  of  incidents,  each  of  which 
mi^ht  have  happened  without  the  rest,  and 
which  could  not  all  co-operate  to  any  single 
cohcluaicm. 

The  discontinuity  of  the  action  might,  bow- 
ever,  have  been  easily  forgiven,  if  there  nad  been 
action  enough :  but  I  believe  eveiy  reader  regreta 
the  paucity  of  events,  and  complains  that  in  the 
poem  of  "  Hurras,"  as  in  the  history  of  Thu- 
cydidea,  there  is  more  said  than  done.  The 
scenes  are  too  seldom  changed,  and  the  attention 
is  tired  withiong  convenHSon* 
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It  is,  indeed,  much  mora  easj  to  form  dialogaes 
diantocontnTeadTentiirefl.  E?6iypo«tioo  makes 
way  for  an  argument,  and  erery  objection  dic- 
tates an  answer.  When  two  disputants  are  en- 
gaged upon  a  complicated  and  extensive  qae»- 
tion,  the  difficulty  is  not  to  continue,  but  to  end, 
the  controversy.    But  whether  it  be  that  we  com- 

Erehend  but  few  of  the  possibilities  of  hfe,  or  that 
fe  itself  affi>rds  little  variety,  every  roan  who  has 
tried  knows  how  much  labour  it  will  cost  to  form 
such  a  combination  of  circumstances  as  shall  have 
at  once  the  grace  of  novelty  and  credibility,  and 
ddJsht  fancy  without  violence  to  reason. 

I%haps  me  dialogue  of  this  poem  is  not  per- 
fect Some  power  of  enjgaong  the  attention 
mij^t  have  been  added  to  it  by  quicker  recmro- 
cation,  by  seasonable  interruptions,  by  sudden 
questions,  and  by  a  nearer  approach  to  dramatic 
s]>rightliness ;  without  which  fictitious  speeches 
win  always  tire,  however  sparkling  with  sentences, 
and  however  variegated  with  alhuions. 

The  great  source  of  pleasure  is  variety.  Uni- 
formity most  tire  at  laaif  though  it  be  uniformity 
of  excellence.  We  love  to  expect ;  and,  when 
cxnectation  is  ifisappointed  or  ^[ratified,  we  want 
to  oe  again  expecting.  For  this  impatience  of  the 
presenLwhoever  would  please  must  make  provi- 
sion. ^  The  skilful  writer  irrital,  mulcet,  makes  a 
due  distribution  of  the  still  and  animated  parts. 
It  is  for  want  of  this  artful  intertexture,  and 
those  necessary  changes,  that  the  whole  of  a 
book  may  be  tedious,  thou^  all  the  parts  are 
praised. 

'  If  inexhaustible  wit  could  give  nerpetual  plea- 
sore,  no  eye  would  ever  leave  half-read  the  work 
of  Butler;  for  what  poet  has  ever  brought  so 
many  remote  images  so  happily  together?  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  peruse  a  page  without  finding 
■ome  association  of  iaiages  tnat  was  never  found 
before.  By  the  fiist  paragraph  the  reader  is 
amused,  by  the  next  he  is  dmighted,  and  by  a  few 
more  stramed  to  astonishment ;  but  astonishment 
is  a  toHflome  ]^easure ;  he  is  soon  weary  of  won- 
denni^  and  longs  to  be  diverted. 

Omnia  vuUbeHe  Macho  dicere,  die  aliquando 
£t  bene,  die  neumun,  die  aliquando  male. 

Imagination  is  useless  without  knowledge :  na- 
ture gives  in  vain  the  power  of  combination,  unless 
ttody  and  obsenration  supply  materials  to  be 
combined.  Butler's  treasures  of  knowledge  ap- 
pear proportioned  to  his  expense :  whatever  topic 
employs  1^  mind,  he  shows  himself  qualified  to 
expand  and  illustrate  it  with  all  the  accessaries 
that  books  can  furnish :  he  is  found  not  only  to 
have  travelled  the  beaten  road,  but  the  by-paths 
of  literature ;  not  only  to  have  taken  general  sur- 
veys, hut  to  have  examined  particulars  with  mi- 
note  inspectioo. 

If  the  French  boast  the  leaininig^  of  Rabelais, 
we  need  not  be  afraid  of  confronting  them  with 
Boder. 

But  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  peiformance 
are  those  whidi  retired  stndy  and  native  wit  can- 
not sui^y*  He  that  merely  makes  a  bo<^  from 
books  may  be  useful,  but  can  scarcely  be  great. 
Butler  had  not  snfiered  life  to  fdide  beside  him 
imseen  or  unobserved.  He  hta  watched  with 
gfieat  diligenoe  tiie  opemtions  of  human  nature, 
and  traced  the  eBbcts  of  opiidon.  humour,  mtereet, 
From  such  remarks  proceeded  that 


great  nnmber  of  sententious  distMms  which  have 
pMPod  into  coBvefsition,  and  are  added  as  pn>- 
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to  the  general  stock  of  practical 
knowledge. 

When  any  work  has  been  viewed  and  admired, 
the  first  question  of  intelligent  curiosity  is,  how 
was  it  performed?  "Hudibras**  was  not  a  has^ 
fusion ;  it  was  not  produced  by  a  sudden  tumult 
of  imagmation,  or  a  short  paroxysm  of  violent 
labour.  To  accumulate  such  a  mass  of  senti- 
ments at  the  call  of  accidental  desire,  or  of  sud- 
den necessity,  is  bevond  the  reach  and  power  of 
the  most  active  ana  comprehensive  mino.  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Thyer,  of  Manchester,  that  ex- 
cellent editor  of  this  author's  relics,  that  be  could 
show  something  like  "Hudibras"  in  prose.  He 
has  in  his  possession  the  common-place  book,  in 
which  BuUer  reposited  not  such  events  and  pre- 
cepts as  are  gathered  by  reading,  but  such  re- 
marks, similitudes,  allusions,  assemblages^  or  in- 
ferences, as  occasion  prompted,  or  meditation  pro- 
duced, those  thoughts  that  were  generated  in  his 
own  mind,  and  might  be  usefully  applied  to  some 
future  purpose.  Such  is  the  labour  of  those  who 
write  for  immortality. 

But  human  works  arc  not  easily  found  without 
a  perishable  part  Of  the  ancient  poets  every 
reader  feels  the  mythology  tedious  ana  oppressive. 
Of  ''Hudibras,'*  the  maaners,  being  founded  on 
opinions,  are  temporary  and  local,  and  therefore 
become  every  day  less  intelligibly  and  less  strik- 
ing. What  Cicero  says  of  philosophy  is  true 
likewise  of  wit  and  humour,  that  *'time  effiices 
the  fictions  of  opinions,  and  confirms  the  deter- 
minations of  Nature."  Such  manners  as  depend 
upon  standing  relations  and  general  passions  are 
co-extended  with  the  race  of  man;  but^ose 
modifications  of  life  and  peculiarities  of  practice, 
which  are  the  progeny  of  error  and  pervcrseness, 
or  at  best  of  some  accidental  influence  or  transient 
persuasion,  must  perish  with  their  parents. 

Much  therefore  of  that  humour  which  trans- 
ported the  last*  century  with  merriment  is  lost  to 
us,  who  do  not  know  the  sour  solemnity,  the  sul- 
len superstition,  the  gloomy  moroseness,  and  the 
stubborn  scmples  of  the  ancient  puritans ;  or,  il 
we  knew  them,  derive  our  information  only  from 
books,  or  from  tradition,  have  never  had  them 
before  our  eyes,  and  cannot  but  by  recollection 
and  study  understand  the  lines  in  which  they  are 
satirized.  Our  grandfathers  knew  the  picture 
from  the  life ;  we  judge  of  the  life  by  contemplat- 
ing the  picture. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  in  the  regularity  and 
composure  of  the  present  time,  to  image  the  tu- 
mult of  ab<>iurdity,  and  clamour  of  contradiction, 
which  perplexed  doctrine,  disordered  practice,  ana 
disturbed  both  public  and  private  quiet,  in  that 
a^  when  subordination  was  broken,  and  awe  was 
hissed  away ;  when  any  unsettled  innovator,  who 
could  hatch  a  half-formed  notion,  produced  it  to 
the  public;  when  every  man  imght  become  a 
preacher,  and  almost  every  preacher  could  collect 
a  congregation.       « 

The  wisdom  of  the  nation  b  very  reasonably 
supposed  to  reside  in  the  parliament  What  can 
be  oonchided  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people, 
when,  m  one  of  the  parliaments  summoned  l^ 
Cromwell,  it  was  seriously  proposed,  that  all  the 
records  in  the  tower  should  be  burned,  that  all 
memory  of  things  past  should  be  effaced,  and  that 
the  whole  system  of  life  should  commence  anew  7 

We  have  never  been  witnesses  of  animositiefl 
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excited  by  the  use  of  mmoe-nef  and  plmn-por- 
lidge;  nor  seen  with  what  abnorrence  thoee,  who 
comd  eat  them  at  all  other  times  of  the  jear, 
would  shrink  from  them  in  December.  An  old 
puritan,  who  was  ahve-  in  nxf  childhood,  bein^  at 
one  of  the  feasts  of  the  draich  invited  by  a  nei^- 
bour  to  partake  his  cheer,  told  him,  that  if  he 
would  treat  him  at  an  alehouse  with  beer  brewed 
lor  all  times  and  seasons,  he  should  accept  his 
kindness,  but  would  have  none  of  his  supersti- 
tious meats  or  drinks. 

One  of  the  puritanical  tenets  was  the  iU^ality 
of  all  games  or  chance ;  and  he  that  reads  Gata- 
ker  upon  Lots  may  see  how  much  learning  and 
reason  one  of  the  nrst  scholars  of  his  age  thought 
necessaiy,  to  prove  that  it  was  no  crime  to  throw 
a  die,  or  play  at  cards,  or  to  hide  a  shilling  for  the 
reckoning. 

Astrology,  however,  against  which  so  much  of 
(he  satire  is  directed,  was  not  more  the  folly  of 
the  puritans  than  of  others.  It  had  in  that  time 
m  veiy  extensive  dominion.  Its  predictions  raised 
hopes  and  fears  in  minds  which  ousht  to  have 
n^cted  it  with  contempt  In  hazardous  under- 
takings care  was  taken  to  begin  under  the  inflii- 
ence  of  a  propitious  planet ;  and,  when  the  King 
was  prisoner  m  Carisbrook  Castle,  an  astrologer 
was  consulted  what  hour  would  be  found  imst 
(arourable  to  an  escape. 

What  efiect  this  poem  had  upon  the  pubUc, 
whether  it  shamed  imposture,  or  reclaimed  credu- 
litj,  is  not  easily  detennined.  Cheats  can  seldom 
stand  long  against  laughter.  It  is  certain  that  tfie 
credit  of  planetary  intelligence  wore  fest  away ; 
though  some  men  of  knowledge,  and  Di^den 
among  them,  continued  to  believe  that  conjunc- 
tions and  oppositions  had  a  creat  part  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  good  or  evil,  and  in  the  government 
of  sublunary  thinga 

Poetical  action  ought  to  be  probable  upon  cer- 
tain suppositions ;  and  such  probability  as  bur- 
lesque requires  is  here  violated  only  by  one  inci- 
dent Nothing  can  show  more  plainly  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  something,  and  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing something  to  do,  than  that  Butler  was  reduced 
to  transfer  to  his  hero  the  flagellation  of  Sancho, 
not  the  most  agreeable  fiction  of  Cervantes ;  very 
suitable  indeed  to  the  manners  of  that  ngd  and 
nation,  which  ascribed  wondeifiil  efficacy  to  vo- 
nances ;  but  so  remote  from  the  prac- 


The  £di0o  of  tfiis  poem  is  aroBsiy  famifiar 
and  the  numbers  purposely  neglected,  except  in 
a  few  places  where  the  thoughts  by  their  native 
excellence  secure  themselves  from  violation,  being 
such  as  mean  language  cannot  express.  'The 
mode  of  versification  has  been  blamed  by  Dry- 
den,  who  regrets  that  the  heroic  measure  was  not 
rather  chosen.  To  the  critkal  sentence  of  Drydcn 
the  highest  reverence  would  be  due,  were  not  his 
dedsioos  oflen  precipitate,  and  his  opinions  im- 
mature. When  he  wishea  to  change  the  mea- 
sure^ he  probabhr  would  have  been  willing  to 
change  more.  If  he  intended  that,^  when  the 
numbers  were  heroic,  the  diction  should  still  re- 
main vulgar,  he  planned  a  very  heterogeneous  and 
unnatunu  compofltion.  If  he  preferred  a  general 
statehness  both  of  sound  and  words,  he  can  bo 
only  understood  to  wish  Butler  had  undertaken  a 

SercntwoHu 

The  measure  is  quick,  sprightly,  and  C(^oquia«, 
suitable  to  the  vulgarity  of  the  words  and  the 
levity  of  the  sentinients.  But  such  numbers  ana 
such  diction  can  gain  re^rd  only  when  they  are 
used  by  a  writer  whose  vigour  of  fancy  and  co- 
piousness of  knowledge  entitle  him  to  contempt 
of  ornaments,  and  wm>,  in  consequence  of  the 
novelty  and  justness  of  his  conceptions,  can  aflbrd 
to  throw  metaphors  and  epithets  away.  To  an- 
other that  conveys  common  thoughts  m  careless 
versification,  it  will  only  be  sai^  Pauper  videri 
CfniM  Tultf  el  eH  pauper.  The  meaning  and 
diction  will  be  worthy  of  each  other,  and  cri- 
ticism may  justly  doom  them  to  perish  toge- 
ther. 

Nor,  even  thotigh  another  Butler  should  arise^ 
would  another  **  Hu<fibras''  obtain  the  same  re- 
gard. Buriesque  consists  in  a  disproportion  be- 
tween the  style  and  the  sentiments,  or  between 
the  adventitious  sentiments  and  the  fimdamental 
subject  It,  therefore,  like  all  bodies  compounded 
of  heterog[eneous  parts,  contains  in  it  a  principle 
of  corrapuon.  All  disproportioa  is  unnatural  - 
and  from  what  is  unnatural  we  can  d^ve  only 
the  pleasure  which  novelty  produces.  We  ad- 
mire it  awhile  as  a  strange  thing ;  but  when  it  is 
no  longer  strange,  we  perceive  its  deformity.  It 
is  a  kind  of  artmce,  which  bv  frequent  repetition 
detects  itself:  and  the  reader,  learning  m  time 
what  he  is  to  expect,  lays  down  his  bodi,  as  the 
spectator  turns  away  from  a  second  exhibition  of 


lice  and  opinions  of  the  Huihbrastic  tim&  that  those  tricks,  of  which  tiie  only  use  is  to  show  that 
judgment  and  imiginatinn  are  alike  ofiendea.        |  they  can  be  played. 
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John  Whmot,  afterwards  Earl  of  Rodiester, 
the  son  of  Henry,  Eari  of  Rochester,  better  known 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Wilmot,  so  often  mentioned 
in  Clarendon's  History,  was  bom  April  10, 1647. 
mt  Ditdiley,  in  Qxfordsmre.  After  a  grammatical 
education  at  the  school  of  Burford,  he  entered  a 
nobleman  into  Wadham  College,  in  1659,  only 
twelve  years  old;  and  in  1661,  at  fourteen,  was, 
with  some  other  penooa  of  fai^  imnk,  made 
ma«ter  of  arts  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  penoo. 


He  travelled  afterwards  into  France  and  Italy; 
and  at  his  return  devoted  himself  to  the  court 
In  1665,  he  went  to  sea  with  Sandwich,  and  dis- 
tinguished  himself  at  Beigen,  by  uncommon  in- 
trepidi^r;  and  the  next  summer  served  again  on 
board  Snr  Edward  Spragge,  who,  in  the  heat  of 
the  engagement,  having  a  meseafie  of  reproof  to 
send  to  one  of  his  captains,  could  find  no  man 
ready  to  carry  it  but  Wilmot,  who,  in  an  open 
boat,  went  and  letomed  amidst  the  storm  of  shol 
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But  his  repatatioa  for  bf»T«iy  was  not  hMing; 
6e  was  nsproadied  with  sliokuig  away  in  street 
ooarrela^  and  leaving  his  companions  to  shift  as 
Ciiey  coidd  without  mm;  and  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  has  left  a  story  of  his  refusal  to 
fil^him. 

He'  had  ▼eiy  early  an  inclination  to  btemper- 
ance,  which  he  totally  subdued  in  his  trsYels; 
buL  when  he  hecame  a  courtier,  he  unhappily 
addicted  himself  to  dissolute  and  vicious  com- 
p^y>  hy  which  his  principles  were  corrupted,  aiid 
nis  manners  d^raved.  Tie  lost  all  sense  of  re- 
ligious restraint,  and,  finding  it  not  convenient  to 
admit  the  authority  of  laws,  which  he  was  re- 
solved not  to  obey,  sheltered  his  wickedness  bo- 
hind  infideUty. 

As  he  excdled  in  that  noisy  and  licentious  mer^ 
rment  which  wine  eidtes,  his  companions  eagerly 
encouraged  him  in  excess,  and  he  willingly  in- 
dulged it ;  tilt  as  he  confessed  to  Dr.  Burnet,  he 
was  for  five  vears  together  continually  drunk,  or 
so  much  innaraed  by  fre<)uent  ebriet^,  as  in  no 
interval  to  be  master  of  himselfl 

In  this  state  he  played  many  frolics,  which  it  is 
not  for  his  honour  that  we  should  remember,  and 
which  are  not  now  distinctly  known.  He  often 
pursued  low  amours  in  mean  disguises,  and  always 
acted  with  great  exactness  and  dexteri^  the  cha- 
racters which  he  assumed. 

He  once  erected  a  stage  on  Tower-hill,  and 
harangued  the  populace  as  a  mountebank ;  and, 
having  made  i>tiy8ic  part  of  his  study,  is  said  to 
have  practised  it  successfully. 

He  was  so  much  in  favour  with  Ring  Charles, 
that  he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bed-chamber,  and  comptrdler  of  Woodstock 
Park. 

Having  an  active  and  mquisitive  mind,  he 
never,  except  in  his  paroxysms  of  intemperance, 
was  wboQv  negligent  of  study;  he  read  what  is 
constdered  as*  pcmte  learning  so  much,  that  he  is 
mentioned  by  Wood,  as  the  greatest  scholar  of  all 
the  nolHlity.  Sometimes  be  retired  into  the  ooun- 
tfT,  and  amused  himself  with  writing  libels,  in 
wluch  he  Ad  not  pretend  to  confine  himself  to 
truth. 

His  favourite  author  in  French  was  Boileau, 
and  m  English,  Cowley. 

Thus  in  a  course  of  drunken  gayety,  and  gross 
sensuality,  with  intervals  of  stuay  perhaps  yet 
more  criminal,  with  an  avowed  contempt  of  all 
decency  and  order,  a  total  disregard  of  every 
moral,  and  a  resolute  denial  of  every  religious 
obligation,  he  lived  worthless  and  useless,  and 
blazed  out  his  youth  and  his  health  in  lavish 
voluptuousness;  till,  at  the  age  of  one-and-thirty, 
he  had  exhausted  the  fund  of  life,  and  reduced 
himself  to  a  state  of  weakness  and  decay. 

At  this  time  he  was  led  to  an  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Burnet,  to  whom  be  laid  open  with  great 
freedom  the  tenor  of  bis  opinions,  and  the  course 
of  his  life,  and  from  whom  he  received  such  con- 
viction of  the  reasonableness  of  moral  duty,  and 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  produced  a  total 
change  both  of  his  manners  and  opinions.  The 
account  of  those  salutary  conferences  is  given 
by  Burnet,  in  a  book  entitled,  "  Some  Passages 
of  theLJfe  and  Death  of  John,  Earl  of  Rochester,'' 
which  the  critic  ought  to  read  for  its  elegance,  the 
i4iiloso{^er  for  its  arguments,  and  the  saint  for 
tts  piety.  It  were  an  mjniy  to  the  reader  to  offer 
him  an  sbndgmeat 


He  died,  July  86,  16S0,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  thirty-fourth  year;  and  was  so  worn 
away  by  a  long  illness,  that  lite  went  out  without 
a  struggle. 

Lora  Rochester  was  eminent  for  the  vigour  of 
his  colloquial  wit,  and  remarkable  for  many  wild 
pn^ks  and  sallies  of  extravagance.  The  glare 
of  mlr  general  character  diffused  itself  upon  his 
writings ;  the  compositions  of  a  man  whow  name 
was  heard  so  often  were  certain  of  attention,  and 
from  many  readert  certain  of  applause.  This 
blaze  of  reputation  is  not  yet  quite  extinguished ; 
and  his  poetry  still  retains  some  splendour  be- 
yond that  which  genius  has  bestowed. 

Wood  and  Burnet  give  us  reason  to  believe, 
that  much  was  imput^  to  him  which  he  did  not 
write.  I  know  not  by  whom  the  original  ooUeo- 
tion  was  made,  or  by  what  authority  its  genuino- 
nesswas  ascertained.  The  first  edition  was  pub- 
hshed  in  the  year  of  his  death,  with  an  air  of  con- 
cealment, professing  in  the  titie-page  to  be  printed 
at  Antweip. 

Of  some  of  the  piieces,  however,  there  is  no 
doubt  The  imitation  of  Horace's  satire,  the 
verses  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  satire  against  Man,  the 
verses  upon  "  Nothmg,"  and  perhaps  some  others, 
are  I  beDeve  genuine,  and  perhaps  most  of  those 
which  the  collection  exhibits.* 

As  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  found  leisure 
for  any  course  of  contmucd  study,  his  pieces  are 
commonly  short,  such  as  one  fit  of  resolution 
would  produce. 

His  songs  have  no  particular  character ;  they 
tell,  like  other  songs,  in  smooth  and  easy  language, 
of  scorn  and  kindness,  dismission  and  desertion, 
absence  and  inconstancy,  with  the  common-places 
of  artificial  courtship.  They  are  commonly  smooth 
and  easy ;  but  have  little  nature,  and  little  senti- 
ment 

His  imitation  of  Horace  on  Lucilins  is  not  in- 
elegant, or  unhappy.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  began  that  adaption,  which  has  since 
been  very  frequent,  of  ancient  poetry  to  present 
times ;  and  perhaps  few  will  be  found  where  the 
parallelism  is  better  preserved  than  in  this.  The 
versification  is  indeed  sometimes  careless,  but  it 
is  sometimes  vigorous  and  weighty. 

The  strongest  efibrt  of  his  Muse  is  his  poem 
upon  "  Nonnng.*»  He  is  not  the  first  who  has 
cnosen  this  barren  topic  for  the  boast  of  his  fer- 
tility. There  is  a  poem  called  **  Nihil,"  in  Latin, 
by  Fasserat  a  poet  and  critic  of  the  sixteenth  . 
century,  in  France ;  who,  in  his  own  epitaph,  ex 
presses  his  zeal  for  good  poetry  thus : — 

— M>1  liter  otiea  quiescent, 
Sint  modo  carminibus  non  onerattt  malii. 

His  works  are  not  common,  and  therefore  I 
shall  subjoin  his  vemes. 

In  examining  this  performance,  «  Nothing** 
must  be  considered  as  having  not  only  a  negative, 
but  a  kind  of  positive  signification ;  as,  I  need  not 
fear  thieves  ;  I  have  nothing ;  and  nothing  is  a 
very  powerful  protector.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
sentence  it  is  taken  negatively,  in  the  second  it  is 
taken  positively,  as  an  agent   In  one  of  Boileau's 


•  Dr.  Johiiion  has  made  no  mention  ol*  **  Valen- 
llnUn,"  (altered  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,!  which 
WAJi  published  after  his  death,  bv  a  fViend,  who  describes 
hhn  in  the  preface,  not  only  as  beinf^  one  of  ilie  greatest 
geniuses,  but  om  of  the  most  viriuotu  men  U«at  ev«c 
txisted.— J.  B. 
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lines  it  was  a  anestion,  whether  he  idiould  use 
i  ritn  faire^  or  i  ne  rim  fnre ;  and  the  first  was 
preferrod,  because  it  gave  rien  a  sense  in  some 
sort  positive.  J>Coihing  can  be  a  subject  onl^  in 
its  positive  sense,  and  such  a  sense  is  given  it  in 
the  first  line:— 

KotMngf  thou  elder  brother  evli  to  iihade.  * 

In  this  line,  I  know  not  whether  he  does  not 
allude  to  a  curious  book,^''De  Umbraj»»  by 
Wowerus,  which  having  told  the  aualities  of 
tkade,  concludes  with  a  poem  in  which  are  these 
lines: — 

Jam  primum  terrain  valldis  circuroapice  clauatria 
Suspeiuiain  totam,  decus  admirabile  mundi 
Terrasque  tractuaqae  maris,  campoeque  liquentes 

JBria  et  vasti  laqueata  palatia  cceli 

Omoibua  Umbra  prior. 

The  posifive  sense  is  generally  preserved  with 
great  skill  through  the  whole  poem;  thou^ 
sometimes,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  the  negative 
nothing  is  injudiciously  mingled.  Passerat  con- 
founds the  two  senses. 

Another  of  his  most  vigorous  pieces  is  his  lam- 
poon on  Sir  Car  Scrope,  who,  in  a  poem  called 
**  The  Praise  of  Satire,"  had  some  lines  like 
these:'!' — 

He  who  can  pnah  Into  a  mldnl^t  (nj 
Hirbrave  companion,  and  then  run  away, 
Leaving  him  to  be  murder'd  in  the  street, 
Then  put  it  off  with  some  bnfbon  conceit : 
Him,  thus  dishonoured,  for  a  wit  you  own. 
And  court  him  as  top  fiddler  of  the  town. 

This  was  meant  of  Rochester,  whose  In^oon 
cnceii  was,  I  suppose,  a  saying  oAen  mentioned, 
that  every  nutn  wowd  be  s  coward  if  he  dttnt ;  ana 
drew  from  him  those  furious  verses ;  to  which 
Scrope  made  in  reply  an  ^ligram,  ending  with 
these  lines : — 

Thou  canst  hurt  no  roan*s  fame  with  thy  ill  word ; 
Thy  pen  is  full  aa  harmless  as  thy  sword. 

Of  the  satire  against  **  Man,**  Rochester  can 
only  daim  what  remains  when  all  Boileau's  part 
is  taken  away. 

In  all  lus  works  there  is  sprightlinesi  and  vigour, 
and  every  where  may  be  found  tokens  of  a  mina 
which  study  mij^ht  have  carried  to  excellence. 
What  more  can  oe  expected  from  a  life  spent  in 
ostentatious  contempt  of  regularity,  and  ended 
before  the  abilities  oi  many  other  men  began  to 
be  displayed.! 


POEMA 


*  I  quote  from  memory. — ^Dr.  J. 

t  The  late  George  Stephens,  Esq.  made  the  selection 
of  Rochester's  Poems,  which  appears  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
edition ;  but  Mr.  Malone  observes,  that  the  same  task 
had  been  performed  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
by  Jacob  Tonaon*— C. 


CL  y.  JOANNIS  PASSEBATn, 

Refii  in  Academia  FarWeiurf  Profeaaoris, 

AD   ORMATISSUIUU  VIRUU  BARICUM   MEMMIITll* 

Janus  adeat,  fest»  poscunt  aua  dona  Kalends, 
Munua  abeet  Malis  quod  poanro  offenre  Kalendia. 
Siccine  Castalius  nobis  exaruU  humor  ? 
Usque  adeo  ineenii  noatri  est  exhausta  faeuhaa, 
Iromunem  ut  meat  redeuntis  janitor  anni  ? 
Quod  nusquam  est,  poUus  nova  per  restigia  quttraai. 

Ecce  autem  partes  dum  sese  versat  in  omnes 
Invenit  mea  Musa  niAtY,  ne  despice  munus. 
Nam  nihil  est  eemmis,  nihil  est  pretiosius  auro. 
Hue  animum,  hue  igitur  vultus  adverte  benignoa 
Res  nova  narratur  quee  nulli  audita  prionun, 
Auaonii  et  Oraii  dixerunt  cetera  vates, 
Ausonia  Indicium  nihil  est  Or»ca»que  Casnttna. 

£  coelo  quacunque  Ceres  sua  prosplcir  arra 
Aut  genitor  liquidis  orbem  complectitur  ulnia 
Oceanus.  nihtl  interitus  et  origtni*  expers. 
Immortale  niAi7,  nihil  omni  paite  beatum. 
Quod  si  hinc  majestas  et  vis  divina  probatur, 
Num  quid  honnre  deum,  num  <fuid  dignabimur  aria  ? 
Conspectu  lucis  nihil  est  jucuncius  almie, 
Vere  nihilf  nihil  irriguo  formosius  horto, 
Floridius  pratis,  Zenhyri  clementiue  aura ; 
In  bello  sanctum  nihil  eaij  Martisque  tumulta : 
Justum  in  pace  nihil,  nihil  est  in  fbdere  tutum. 
Felix  cui  nihil  est,  (ruerant  h»c  vota  Tibullo,) 
Non  timet  insidias :  fures,  incendia  temnlt : 
Solicitas  sequltur  nulla  sub  judice  lites. 
lUe  ipse  invictis  qui  subjicit  omnia  fada 
Zenonis  sapiens,  mAi^dnUratur  et  optat 
Socraticique  gre^is  Ajlnota  scientia  quondani. 
Scire  mA;/,  studio  cui  nunc  incumbitur  unt 
Nee  quicquam  in  ludo  mavuit  dkUciase  jurentns. 
Ad  magnas  quia  ducit  opes,  et  eulmen  honorum. 
Nosce  whilf  nosccs  fertur  quod  Pythagoren 
Orano  hsrere  fab«.  cui  vox  adjuncta  negantia. 
Multi  Mercurio  firetl  duce  viscera  terra 
Pura  liquefadunt  stmul,  et  patrimonla  miacent, 
Areano  instantes  operi,  et  carbonibua  atria, 
Qui  tandem  exhaust!  daranis,  fraaique  labore, 
Inreniunt  atque  inventum  nihil  usque  requirunL 
Hoc  dimetiri  non  uUa  decen^ieda  posait : 
Nee  numeret  Libycs  numerum  qui  callet  arena : 
Et  PbiBbo  iffnotum  nihil  est,  nihil  altius  astris. 
Tuque,  tibi  licet  eximium  sit  mentis  acumen, 
Omnem  in  naturam  penetrans,  et  in  abdita  renixn. 
Pace  tua,  Meromi,  nihil  ignorare  viderls. 
Sole  tamen  nihil  est,  a  puro  clarius  ^e. 
Tange  niAtV,  dicesaue  nihil  sine  corpore  tangi 
Ceme  niAi7,  cerni  dices  nihil  absque  colore. 
Surdum  audit  loquiturque  nihil  sine  voce,  volatqne 
Absque  ope  pennarum,  et  gradltur  sine  cruribua  ulUa. 
Absque  loco  motu^ue  nihil  oer  inane  Tagatur. 
Humane  generi  utiliua  nihil  arte  medendi. 
Ne  rhorobos,  igitur,  neu  Tbessala  murmura  tentet 
Idalia  vacuum  trajectus  arundine  pectus, 
Neu  legat  Idffio  Dictvum  in  vertice  gramao 
Vulneribus  savi  nihil  auxiliator  arooris. 
Yexerit  et  quemvis  trans  moestas  portitor  undas. 
Ad  superos  imo  nihil  hunc  revocabit  ab  orco. 
Infemi  nihil  inflectit  pnecordia  regis. 
Parcarumque  colos,  et  inexorabile  penaum. 
Obruta  Phlegraeis  campis  Tltania  pubes 
Fulm'meo  sensit  nihil  esee  poteniius  Ictu : 
Porrigitur  magni  nihil  extra  mtenia  mundi : 
Diique  nihil  metuunt.    Quid  longo  carmine  plura 
Commemorem  ?    Y irtute  nihil  prasuntius  ipsa, 
Splendidius  nihil  est ;  nihil  est  Jova  denique  majus 
Sed  tempus  flnem  argutis  imponere  nugis 
Ne  tibi  si  multa  laudem  mea  carmina  charta, 
De  niMlo  nihiti  pariant  fastidia  Teraua 


ROSCOMMON. 


Wentwoktb  Dillon,  Eari  of  Roseomroon, 
WS8  the  son  of  James  Dillon,  and  Elizabeth 
Wentworth,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  He 
was  bom  in  Ireland*  during  the  lieutenancy  of 
Strafford,  who  being  both  his  uncle  and  his  god- 
father, gave  him  his  own  surname.  His  faUier, 
the  thira  Eari  of  Roscommon,  had  been  con- 
verted by  Usher  to  the  protestant  religion;! 
and  when  the  popish  rebellion  broke  out,  Straf- 
ford, thinkins  the  family  in  great  danger  from 
the  fury  of  &e  Irish,  sent  for  his  godson,  and 
placed  him  at  his  own  seat  in  Yorkshire,  where 
he  was  instructed  in  Latin  ;  which  he  learned 
so  as  to  write  it  with  purity  and  elegance, 
though  he  was  never  able  to  retain  the  rules  of 
grammar. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Fenton, 
from  whose  notes  on  Waller  roost  of  this  ae- 
eoant  must  be  borrowed,  though  I  know  not 
whether  all  that  he  relates  is  certain.  The  in- 
structor whom  he  assigns  to  Roscommon,  is  one 
Dr.  Han,  by  whom  he  cannot  mean  the  taraous 
HaU,  then  an  old  man  and  a  bishop. 

When  the  storm  broke  out  upon  Strafford, 
his  house  was  a  shelter  no  longer ;  and  Dillon, 
by  the  advice  of  Usher,  was  sent  to  Caen,  where 
the  protestants  had  then  a  university,  and  con- 
tinoed  his  studies  under  Bochart. 

Young  Dillon,  who  was  sent  to  study  under 
Bochart,  and  who  is  represented  as  having  al- 
ready made  great  proficiency  in  literature,  could 
not  be  more  than  nine  years  old.  Straffi>rd 
went  to  govern  Ireland  in  1633,  and  was  put  to 
death  ei^t  years  afterwards.  That  he  was 
bent  to  Caen  is  certain  ;  that  he  was  a  great 
scholar  may  be  doubted. 

Ai  Caen  he  is  said  to  have  had  some  preter- 
natural intelligence  of  his  father's  death. 

"  The  Lord  Roscommon,  being  a  boy  of  ten 
3rears  of  age,  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  one  day 
was,  as  it  were,  madly  extravagant  m  playing, 
leaping,  getting  over  the  tables,  boards,  &c.  He 
was  wont  to  be  sober  enough ;  they  said,  God 
grant  this  bodes  no  ill-luck  to  him !  In  the  heat 
of  this  extravagant  fit  he  cries  out,  'My  father 
is  dead !'  A  fortnight  after,  news  came  from 
Ireland  that  his  father  was  dead.  This  account 
I  had  from  Mr.  KnoUes,  who  was  his  governor, 
and  then  with  him — since  secretary  to  the  Earl 
of  Straffi>rd ;  and  I  have  heard  Kis  Lordship^s 
relations  confirm  the  same.** — Aubrey's  Mis- 

CZLLANT. 

The  present  age  is  very  little  inclined  to  fa- 
vour any  accounts  of  this  kind,  nor  will  the 
name  of  Aubrey  much  recommend  it  to  credit ; 
it  ought  not,  however,  to  be  omitted,  because 


•  The  Biog.  Britan.  mjt,  probably  abont  the  year  1683 ; 
bat  fMa  la  Inconaisteiu  with  the  date  of  Strafford's  vice- 
royally  in  the  followiof  mge.~C. 

t  It  was  his  grandfather,  Sir  Robert  Dillon,  second 
Earl  of  RoMcnnnioii,  who  was  converted  from  popery, 
and  hia  conversion  ia  recited  \n  the  patent  of  Sir  James, 
the  first  Earl  of  Roscommon,  aa  one  of  the  grounds  of  his 


better  evidence  of  a  fact  cannot  easily  be  fowid 
than  is  here  offered ;  and  it  must  be  bypreserving 
such  relations  that  we  may  at  last  judge  how 
much  they  are  to  be  regarded.  If  we  stay  to 
examine  this  account,  we  shall  see  difficulties 
on  both  sides ;  here  is  the  relation  of  a  fact  given 
by  a  man  who  had  no  interest  to  deceive,  and 
who  could  not  be  deceived  himself;  and  here  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  miracle  which  produces  no 
effect ;  the  order  of  nature  is  interrupted,  to  dis- 
cover not  a  future  but  only  a  distant  event,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  no  use  to  him  to  whom 
it  is  revealed.  Between  these  difficulties  what 
way  shall  be  found  ?  Is  reason  or  testimony  to 
be  rejected  ?  I  believe  what  Osborne  says  of  an 
appearance  of  sanctity  may  be  applied  to  such 
impulses  or  anticipations  as  this:  '^Do  not 
wholly  slight  them,  because  they  may  be  true ; 
but  do  not  wholly  trust  them,  because  they  may 
be  false." 

The  state  both  of  England  and  Ireland  was 
at  this  time  such,  that  he  who  was  absent  from 
either  country  had  very  little  temptation  to  return ; 
and  therefore  Roscommon,  when  he  left  Caen, 
travelled  into  Italy,  and  amused  himself  with 
its  antiquities,  and  particulariy  with  medals,  in 
which  he  acquired  uncommon  skill. 

At  the  Restoration,  with  the  other  friends  of 
monarchy,  he  came  to  England,  was  made  cap- 
tain of  the  band  of  pensioners,  and  learned  so 
much  of  the  dissoluteness  of  the  court,  that  he 
addicted  himself  immoderately  to  gaming,  by 
which  he  was  engaged  in  frequent  c^uarrels,  and 
which  undoubtedly  brought  upon  him  its  usual 
concomitants,  extravagance  and  distress. 

After  some  time,  a  dispute  abont  part  of  his 
estate  forced  him  into  Ireland,  where  he  was 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond  captain  of  the 
guards,  and  met  with  an  adventure  thus  related 
by  Fenton : — 

"He  was  at  Dublin  as  much  as  ever  distem- 
pered with  the  same  fatal  affection  for  play, 
which  engaged  him  in  one  adventure  that  well 
deserves  to  oe  related.  As  he  returned  to  his 
lodffings  from  a  gaming-table,  he  was  attacked 
in  the  dark  by  three  ruffians,  who  were  emi)loyed 
to  assassinate  him.  The  Earl  defended  himself 
with  so  much  resolution,  that  he  despatched  one 
of  the  aggressors :  whilst  a  gentleman,  accident- 
ally passing  that  way,  interposed,  and  disarmed 
another :  me  third  secured  himself  by  flight 
This  generous  assistant  was  a  disbanded  officer, 
of  a  good  family  and  fair  reputation ;  who,  by 
what  we  call  the  partiality  of  fortune,  to  avoid 
censuring  the  iniquities  of  the  timesL  wanted 
even  a  pmin  suit  of  clothes  to  make  a  decent  ap- 
pearance at  the  Castle.  But  his  Lordship,  on 
this  occasion,  presenting  him  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  with  great  importunity  prevailed  with 
his  Grace,  that  he  might  resign  his  post  of  cap- 
tain of  the  guards  to  nis  friend ;  which  for  about 
three  years  the  gentleman  enjoyed,  and,  upon 
his  death,  the  Di&e  returned  the  commisaioD  to 
his  generous  benefactor.** 
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When  he  had  finii^ed  his  busineee,  he  returned 
to  London :  was  made  master  of  the  bone  to 
the  Dutchess  of  York ;  and  married  the  Ladj 
Frances,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Barlington,and 
widow  of  Colonel  Courtency.* 

He  now  busied  his  mind  with  literary  projects, 
and  formed  the  plan  for  a  society  for  refining  our 
language  and  fixing  its  standard ;  **  in  imitation," 
•ays  Fenton,  **  of  Uiose  learned  and  polite  socie- 
ties with  which  he  had  been  acquainted  abroad.'^ 
In  this  design  his  friend  Dryden  is  said  to  have 
assisted  him. 

The  same  desi^  it  is  well  known,  was  revi- 
red  by  Dr.  Swift  m  the  ministry  of  Oxford  ;  but 
it  has  never  since  been  pubucly  mentioned, 
though  at  that  time  great  expectations  were 
formed,  by  some,  of  its  establishment  and  its 
efiects.  Such  a  society  might,  perhaps,  without 
much  difficulty  be  collected ;  but  that  it  would 
produce  what  IS  expected  from  it  maybe  doubted. 

The  Italian  academy  seems  to  have  obtained 
its  end.  The  language  was  refined,  and  so  fixed 
that  it  has  changed  but  little.  The  French  aca- 
demy  thought  that  they  refined  their  language, 
and  doubtless  thought  rightly;  but  the  event 
has  not  shown  that  Qiey  fixed  it ;  for  the  French 
of  the  present  time  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  last  century. 

In  this  country  an  academy  could  be  expected 
to  do  but  Uttle.  If  an  academician's  place  were 
profitable,  it  would  be  given  by  interest ;  if  attend- 
ance were  gratuitous,  it  would  be  rarely  paid, 
and  no  man  would  endure  the  least  disgust. 
Unanimity  is  impossible,  and  debate  would  se- 
parate the  assembly. 

But  suppose  the  philological  decree  made  and 
promulgated,  what  would  be  its  authority  7  In 
absolute  governments,  there  is  sometimes  a  ^ 
neral  reverence  paid  to  all  that  has  the  sanction 
of  power,  and  the  countenance  of  greatness. 
How  Uttle  this  is  the  state  of  our  country  needs 
not  be  told.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which  it  is  a 
kind  of  public  sport  to  refuse  all  respect  that 
cannot  be  enforced.  The  edicts  of  an  EInglish 
academy  would  probably  be  read  by  many,  only 
that  they  might  be  sure  to  disobey  them. 

That  our  language  is  in  perpetual  danger  of 
corruption  cannot  be  denied ;  out  what  preven- 
tion can  be  found  ?  The  present  manners  of  the 
nation  would  deride  authority:  and  therefore 
nothing  is  lefl  but  that  every  writer  should  criti- 
cise himself. 

All  hopes  of  new  literary  institutions  were 
quickly  suppressed  by  the  contentious  turbulence 
of  King  Jameses  reign  ;  and  Roscommon,  fore- 
seeing that  some  violent  concussion  of  the  state 
was  at  hand,  purposed  to  retire  to  Rome,  alle- 
ging, that  **  it  was  best  to  sit  near  the  chimney 
when  the  chamber  smoked;"  a  sentence,  of 
which  the  application  seems  not  very  clear. 

His  departure  was  delayed  by  the  gout ;  and 
he  was  so  impatient,  either  of  hinderance  or  of 
pain,  that  he  submitted  himself  to  a  French  em- 
piric, who  is  said  to  have  repelled  the  disease 
into  his  bowels. 

At  the  moment  which  he  expired,  he  uttered 
with  an  energy  of  vmce  that  expressed  the  most 


*  He  was  married  to  Lady  Frances  Boyle,  In  April, 
1M9.  Bj  thia  lady  he  had  no  inaue.  He  married  ae* 
condlj,  iOth  Not.  1674,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Matthew 
Boyotoo,  oTBtmiacon,  In  Yorkshire.— Jfotone. 


fenrent  derotion,  twb  linaa  of  hit  ownTeraMm  of 
••DiesIraB:"— 

My  Ood,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
1>o  not  foraake  me  In  my  end. 

He  died  m  1684,  and  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

His  poetical  character  is  given  by  Mr.  Fen- 
ton:— 

"In  his  writing,"  says  Fenton,  "we  view 
the  image  of  a  mind  which  was  naturally  seri- 
ous and  solid ;  richly  furnished  and  adorned 
with  all  the  ornaments  of  learning,  unaffectedly 
disposed  in  the  most  regular  and  elegant  order. 
His  imagination  might  have  probably  been  more 
fruitful  and  sprightly,  if  his  judgment  had  been 
less  severe.  But  that  severity  (delivered  in  a* 
masculine,  clear,  succinct  stylej  contributed  to 
make  him  so  eminent  in  the  didactical  manner, 
that  no  man,  with  iustice,  can  affirm  he  was  ever 
equalled  by  any  oi  our  nation,  without  confess- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  he  is  inferior  to  none. 
In  some  other  kinds  of  writing,  his  genius  seems 
to  have  wanted  fire  to  attain  the  point  of  per- 
fection ;  but  who  can  attain  it  ?" 

From  this  account  of  the  riches  of  his  mind, 
who  would  not  imagine  that  they  had  been  dis- 
played in  large  volumes  and  numerous  perform- 
ances ?  Who  would  not,  after  the  perusal  of 
this  character,  be  surprised  to  find  that  all  the 
proofs  of  this  genius,  and  knowledge,  and  judg- 
ment, are  not  sufficient  to  form  a  single  book, 
or  to  appear  otherwise  than  in  conjunction  with 
the  worlis  of  some  other  writer  of  the  same 
petty  siaie  ?♦  But  thus  it  is  that  characters  are 
written  :  we  know  somewhat,  and  we  imagine 
the  rest  The  observation,  that  his  imagination 
would  probably  have  been  more  fruitful  and 
sprightly,  if  his  judgment  had  been  less  severe, 
may  be  answered  by  a  rcmarker  somewhat  in- 
clined to  cavil,  by  a  contrary  supposition,  that 
his  judgment  would  probably  have  been  less  se- 
vere, it  his  imagination  had  been  more  fruitful. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  oppose  judgment  to  imagina^ 
tion ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  men  have 
necessarily  less  of  one  as  they  have  more  of  the 
other. 

We  must  allow  of  Roscommon,  what  Fenton 
has  not  mentioned  so  distinctly  as  he  ouglit,  and 
what  is  yet  very  much  to  his  honour,  that  he  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  correct  writer  in  verse  before 
Addison  :  and  tnat,  if  there  are  not  so  many  or 
so  great  beauties  in  his  compositions  as  in  those 
of  some  contemporaries,  there  are  at  least  fewer 
faults.  Nor  is  this  his  highest  praise  ;  for  Mr. 
Pope  has  celebrated  him  as  the  only  moral  wri- 
ter of  King  Charles'  reign  : — 

Unhappy  Dryden  !  In  all  Charlen*  days,  | 

RoBComroon  only  boasts  unspotted  laya. 

His  great  work  is  his  "  Essay  on  Translated 
Verse;"  of  which  Dryden  writes  thus  in  his  pre- 
face to  his  "Miscellanies  :" — 

"  It  was  my  Lord  Roscommon's  *  Essay  on 


*  They  were  published,  together  with  thoae  of  Duke, 
in  anoctaro  rolurae,  in  1717.  The  editor,  whoever  he 
was,  proressee  to  have  taken  i^at  care  to  |vocure  and 
insert  of  all  hie  Lordship's  poems  that  are  truly  genuine. 
The  truth  of  this  asseition  Is  flatly  denied  by  the  author 
of  an  account  of  Mr.  John  Pomfret,  prefixed  to  his  re> 
mains ;  who  asserts,  that  the  Proroect  of  Death  was  writ* 
ten  by  that  person  many  years  after  Lord  Roacommon's 
decease  ;  aa,  also,  that  the  paraphraae  of  the  Prayer  of 
Jeremy  was  written  by  a  gentleman  of  iha  nama  01 
Sottthcourt,  llYinf  bi  tho  yaar  1734.—H. 
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Tnadated  Vene,* "  atys  Dryden, "  which  made 
me  uneasy,  till  I  tried  whether  or  no  I  was  ca- 
pable of  following  his  rales,  and  of  reducini;  the 
speculation  into  practice.  For  many  a  fair  pre- 
cept in  poetry  is  like  a  seeming  demonstration 
in  mathematics,  very  specious  in  the  diagram, 
but  failing  in  the  mechanic  operation.  I  think 
I  have  generally  observed  his  mstructions :  I  am 
rare  my  reason  is  sufficiently  convinced,  both  of 
their  truth  and  usefulness;  which,  in  other 
words,  is  to  confess  no  less  a  vanity  than  to  pre- 
tend that  I  have,  at  least  in  some  places,  made 
examples  to  his  rules." 

This  declaration  of  Dryden  wilL  I  am  afraid, 
be  found  little  more  than  Qne  of  those  cursory 
^  civilities  which  one  author  pays  to  another ;  for 
'  when  the  sum  of  Lord  Roscommon's  precepts 
is  collected,  it  vrill  not  be  easy  to  discover  how 
they  can  qualify  their  reader  for  a  better  per- 
formance of  translation  than  might  have  been 
attained  by  his  own  reflections. 

He  that  can  abstract  his  mind  from  the  ele- 
gance of  the  poetry,  and  confine  it  to  the  sense 
of  the  precepts,  will  find  no  other  direction  than 
that  the*  author  should  be  suitable  to  the  trans- 
lator's genius  ;  that  he  should  be  such  as  may 
deserve  a  translation  ;  that  he  who  intends  to 
translate  him  should  endeavour  to  understand 
him ;  that  perspicuity  should  be  studied,  and 
unusual  and  uncouth  names  sparinffly  inserted ; 
and  that  the  style  of  the  original  should  be  co- 
pied in  its  elevation  and  depression.  These  are 
the  rules  that  are  celebrated  as  so  definite  and 
important;  and  for  the  delivery  of  which  to 
mankind  so  much  honour  has  been  paid.  Ros- 
common has  indeed  deserved  his  praises,  had 
they  been  given  with  discernment,  and  bestowed 
not  on  the  rules  themselves,  but  the  art  with 
which  they  are  introduced,  and  the  decorations 
with  which  they  are  adorned. 

The  «*  Essay,"  though  generally  excellent,  is 
not  without  its  faults.  Tab  story  of  the  Gtuack, 
borrowed  from  Boileau,  was  not  worth  the  im- 
portation ;  he  has  confounded  the  British  and 
Saxon  mythology : — 

I  grant  that  from  some  mossy  idol  oak. 

Id  double  rhjmes,  our  Thor  and  Wodm  spoke. 

The  oak,  as  I  think  Gildon  has  observed,  be- 
longed to  the  British  druids,  and  Thor  and  Wo- 
den were  Saxon  deities.  Of  the  double  rhymes, 
which  he  so  liberally  supposes,  he  certainly  had 
no  knowledge. 

His  interposition  of  along  paragraph  of  blank 
verses  is  unwarrantably  licentious.  Latin  [>oet8 
might  as  well  have  introduced  a  series  of  iam- 
bics among  their  heroics. 

BQs  next  work  b  the  translation  of  the  ''  Art 
of  Poetry ;"  which  has  received,  in  my  opinion, 
not  loss  praise  than  it  deserves.  Blank  verse, 
left  merely  to  its  numbers,  has  little  operation 
either  on  the  ear  or  mind :  it  can  hardly  support 
Itsdf  without  bold  figures  and  striking  images. 
A  poetn  frigidly  didactic,  without  rhyme,  is  so 
Bear  to  prose,  mat  the  reader  only  scorns  it  for 
pretending  to  be  verse. 


Having  disentan^ed  himself  frmn  the  diffi- 
culties of  rhymcL  he  may  justly  be  expected  to 
give  the  sense  of  Horace  with  great  exactness, 
and  to  suppress  no  subtlety  of  sentiment  for  the 
difficulty  of  expressing  it  This  demand,  how- 
ever, his  translation  will  not  satisfy ;  what  he 
found  obscure,  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  ever 
cleared. 

Among  his  smaller  works  the  "  Elclogue  of 
Virgil'*  and  the  "  Pies  Irae"  are  well  tran^ated ; 
though  the  best  line  in  the  "  Dies  Ire''  is  bor- 
rowed from  Dryden.  In  return,  succeeding 
poets  have  borrowed  from  Roscommon. 

In  the  verses  on  the  Lap-dog,  the  pronouns 
thou  and  you  are  ofiTensiveiy  confounded ;  and 
the  turn  at  the  end  is  from  Waller. 

His  versions  of  the  two  odes  of  Horace  are 
made  with  great  liberty,  which  is  not  recom- 
pensed by  much  elegance  or  vigour. 

His  political  verses  are  sprightly,  and  when 
they  were  written  must  have  been  very  popular. 

Of  the  scene  of  "  Guarini"  and  the  prologue 
of  "  Pompey,"  Mrs.  Philips,  in  her  letters  to  Sir 
Charles  Cotterel,  has  given  the  history. 

"  Lord  Roscommon,"  says  she,  "  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  noblemen  in 
Ireland.  He  has  parephr^ed  a  psalm  admira- 
bly ;  and  a  scene  of  "  Pastor  Fioo"  very  finely, 
in  some  places  much  better  than  Sir  Kichara 
Fanshaw.  This  was  undertaken  merely  in  com- 
pliment to  me,  who  happened  to  say  that  it  was 
the  best  scene  in  Italian,  and  the  worst  in  Eng- 
lish. He  was  only  two  hours  about  it.  It  be- 
gins thus: — 

"  Dear  happy  grore«,  and  yon  the  dark  retreat 
or  silent  horror,  Rest's  eternal  seat" 

From  these  lines,  which  are  since  somewhat 
mended,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  think  a  work 
of  two  hours  fit  to  endure  the  eye  of  criticism 
without  revisaL 

When  Mrs.  Philips  was  in  Ireland,  some  la- 
dies that  had  seen  her  translation  of  "Pompey," 
resolved  to  bring  it  on  the  stase  at  Dublin  ;  and, 
to  promote  their  desimi,  Lord  Roscommon  gave 
them  a  prologue,  and  Sir  Edward  Dering  an 
epilogue  ;  "  which,"  says  she,  "  are  the  best 
performances  of  those  kinds  I  ever  saw."  If  this 
IS  not  criticism,  it  is  at  least  gratitude.  The 
thought  of  bringing  Caesar  and  Pompey  into 
Ireland,  the  only  country  over  which  Usssar 
never  had  any  power,  is  lucky.- 

Of  Roscommon's  works  the  judgment  of  the 
public  seems  to  be  right  He  is  ele^nt,  but  not 
great ;  he  never  labours  after  exquisite  beauties, 
and  he  seldom  falls  into  gross  faults.  His  versi- 
fication is  smooth,  but  rarely  vigorous  |  and  his 
rhymes  are  remarkably  exact.  He  improved 
taste,  if  he  did  not  enlarge  knowledge,  and  may 
be  numbered  among  the  benefactors  to  English 
litemture.* 


*  This  Lire  was  originally  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  In 
the  "  Oent]eman>e  Magasine**  for  May.  1748.  It  then 
had  notes,  which  are  now  incorporated  with  the  text.— C 


OTWAY. 


Of  Thomas  Otwat,  one  of  the  Bret  names  in 
the  English  drama,  little  is  known  ;  nor  is  there 
any  part  of  that  little  which  his  biographer  can 
take  pleasure  in  relating. 

He  was  bom  at  Trottin,  in  Sussex,  March  3, 
1651,  the  son  of  Mr.  Humphry  Otway,  rector  of 
Woolbeding.  From  Winchester-school,  where 
he  was  educated,  he  was  entered,  in  1669,  a 
commoner  of  Christ-church :  but  left  the  univer- 
sity without  a  degree,  whetner  for  want  of  mo- 
ney, or  from  impatience  of  academical  restraint, 
or  mere  eagerness  to  mingle  with  the  world,  is 
not  known. 

It  seems  likely  that  he  was  in  hope  of  being 
busy  and  conspicuous  ;  for  he  went  to  London, 
and  commenced  player  I  but  found  himself  un- 
able to  gain  any  reputation  on  the  stage.  ^ 

This  kind  of  inability  he  shared  with  Shak- 
0peare  and  Jonson,  as  he  shared  Ukcwisc  some 
of  their  excellencies.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  that  a  great  dramatic  poet  should  without 
difficulty  become  a  great  actor ;  that  he  who  can 
feel,  could  express ;  that  he  who  can  excite  pas- 
sion, should  exhibit  with  great  readiness  its  ex- 
ternal modes :  but  since  experience  has  fully 
proved,  that  of  these  powere,  whatever  be  thew 
affinity,  one  may  be  possessed  in  a  great  degree 
by  him  who  has  very  little  of  the  other;  it  must 
be  allowed  that  they  depend  upon  different  fa- 
culties, or  on  different  use  of  the  same  faculty ; 
that  the  actor  must  have  a  pliancy  of  mien,  a 
flexibility  of  countenance,  and  a  variety  of  tones, 
which  the  poet  may  be  easily  supposea  to  want ; 
or  that  the  attention  of  the  poet  and  the  player 
have  been  differently  employed :  the  one  has 
been  considering  thought,  and  the  other  action ; 
one  has  watched  the  heart,  and  the  other  con- 
templated the  face. 

Though  he  could  not  gain  much  notice  as  a 
player,  he  felt  in  himself  such  powers  as  might 
qualify  for  a  dramatic  author;  and  in  1675,  his 
twenty-fiflh  year,  produced  "  Alcibiades,"  a  tra- 

fedy ;  whether  from  the  Alcibiade  of  Palaprat, 
have  not  meaas  to  inquire.  Langboine,  the 
great  detector  of  plagiarism,  is  silent 

In  1677,  he  published  "Titus  and  Berenice," 
translated  from  Rapin,  with  the  "Cheats  of 
Sca|Mn,"  from  Moliere ;  and  m  1678,  "Friend- 
slup  in  Fashion,"  a  comedy,  which,  whatever 
misht  be  its  first  reception,  was,  upon  its  revi- 
▼alat  Drury-lane,  in  1749.  hissed  off  the  stage 
lor  immorality  and  obscemty. 

Want  of  morals,  or  of  decency,  did  not  in 
those  days  exclude  any  man  from  the  company 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  gay,  if  he  brought  with 
him  any  powers  of  entertmnment ;  and  Otway  is 
•aid  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  favourite  com- 

8 anion  of  the  dissolute  virits.     But  as  be  who 
eaires  no  virtue  in  his  companion  has  no  virtue 


♦  In  "  Rowius  Anf  llcanDf,"  by  Downef  the  prompter, 

&84,  we  learn  ihai  ll  waa  the  character  of  the  King,  fai 
n.  Behii*t  "Forced  Marriage,  or  the  Jealous  Bride- 
f!^??"  ^i?*  **'•  Otway  attempted  to  perform,  and 
IWledhu  This  eveitt  appears  to  have  hsppeoed  in  the 
year  \9n<^  R. 


in  himself,  those  whom  Otway  treqaented  had 
no  purpose  of  doing  more  for  nim  than  to  pay 
his  reckoning.  They  desired  only  to  drink  and 
laugh  :  their  fondness  was  without  benevolence, 
and  their  familiarity  without  friendehip.  Men 
of  wit,  savs  one  of  Otway 's  biographers,  re- 
ceived at  tnat  time  no  favour  from  me  creat,  but 
to'  share  their  riots ;  "  from  which  tney  wero 
dismissed  again  to  their  own  narrow  circun*-^ 
stances.  Thus  they  languished  in  poverty,  with 
out  the  support  of  eminence." 

Some  exception,  however,  must  be  nmde. 
The  Earl  of  Flymouth,  one  of  King  Charles' 
natural  sons,  procured  for  him  a  comet's  com- 
mission in  some  troops  then  sent  into  Flanders. 
But  Otway  did  not  prosper  in  his  military  cha- 
racter :  for  he  soon  left  his  commission  behind 
him,  whatever  was  the  reason,  and  came  back  to 
London  in  extreme  indigence  ;  which  Rochester 
i^entions  with  merciless  insolence  in  the  **  Ses- 
sion of  the  Poets  :" — 

Tom  Otway  came  next,  Tom  8hadwell*a  dear  xany, 
And  Hweare  for  heroics  he  writvn  beat  of  any ; 
Don  Carlos  hii*  pockets  so  amply  had  fill'd. 
That  hi*  mange  was  qaite  cur'd,  and  his  lice  were  all 

kilPd. 
But  Apollo  had  seen  his  face  on  the  eUf  e,  ) 

And  prudently  did  not  think  fit  to  engage  > 

The  scum  of  a  play-house,  fur  the  prop  of  an  «ge.     ) 

"  Don  Carlos,"  from  which  he  is  represented 
as  having  received  so  much  benefit,  was  played 
in  1675.  It  appears,  by  the  lampoon,  to  have 
had  great  success,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
played  thirty  nights  together.  This,  however, 
tt  is  reasonable  to  doubt  ;t  as  so  long  a  continu- 
ance of  one  play  updh  the  stage  is  a  very  wide 
deviation  from  the  practice  of  that  time  ;  when 
the  ardour  for  theatrical  entertainments  was  not 
yet  difiused  through  the  whole  people,  and  the 
audience,  consisting  nearly  of  the  same  persomiy 
could  be  drawn  together  only  by  variety. 

The  "  Orphan"  was  exhibited  in  1680.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  plays  that  keep  possession  of 
the  stage,  and  has  pleased  for  ahnost  a  century, 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  dramatic  fajshion. 
Of  this  play  nothing  new  can  easily  be  said.  It 
is  a  domestic  tragedy  drawn  from  middle  life. 
Its  whole  power  is  upon  the  affections  :  for  it  is 
not  written  with  much  comprehension  ot  thought, ' 
or  elegance  of  expression.  But  if  the  heart  is 
interested,  many  other  beauties  may  be  wanting, 
yet  not  be  missed. 

The  same  year  produced  "  The  History  and 
Fall  of  Caius  Manus  ;"  much  of  which  is  bor> 
rowed  fi^m  the  "  Romeo  and  Juhet"  of  Shak- 
speare.  * 

In  1683^  was  published  the  first,  and  nezl 
yearjl  the  second,  parts  of  **  The  Soldier's  Fo^ 
tune,"  two  comedies  now  forgotten;  and  in 
1685§   his   last   and  greatest  dramatic  work. 


t  This  doubt  is  indeed  very  reaaonable.  I  know  hoc 
where  it  is  said  that  "Don  Carlos**  was  acted  tAirt^ 
nights  together.  Wherever  it  is  said,  it  ia  ontma. 
Downes,  who  is  perfectly  good  authority  <m  thb  pofaat, 

informs  us  tliat  tt  was  performed  te»  days  r ' — 

\y.—Malon€, 

tl961.  I108C  (1 
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*  Teniee  Pr«tenred,**  a  tragedy  which  still  con- 
tinvM  to  be  one  of  the  faTOoritee  of  the  public, 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  morality  in  tne  ori- 
ginal design,  and  the  despicable  scenes  of  vile 
oomedy^  with  which  he  has  diversified  his  tragic 
action.  By  comparing  this  with  his  **  Orphan,'* 
it  will  appear  that  hb  images  were  by  time  be- 
come stronger,  and  his  lan^^uage  more  energetic 
The  striking  passages  are  m  every  mouth :  and 
the  public  seems  to  judge  rightly  of  the  faults 
and  excellencies  of  this  plav,  that  it  is  the  work 
of  a  man  not  attentive  to  decency,  nor  zealous 
for  virtue  ;  but  of  one  who  conceived  forcibly, 
and  drew  originally,  by  consulting  nature  in  his 
own  breast. 

Together  with  those  plays  he  wrote  the  poems 
which  are  in  the  present  collection,  and  trans- 
lated from  the  French  the  "  History  of  the  Tri- 
umvirate." 

All  this  was  performed  before  he  was  thirty- 
four  years  old:  for  he  died  April  14,  16S5,  in  a 
manner  which  I  am  unwilling  to  mention.  Ha- 
ving been  compelled  by  his  necessities  to  con- 
tract debts,  and  hunted,  as  is  supposed,  by  the 
terriers  of  the  law.  he  retired  to  a  public-house 
on  Tower-hill,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  of 
want ;  or,  as  it  is  related  by  one  of  his  bio^- 
phers,  by  swallowing,  after  a  long  fast,  a  piece 


*  The  "  despicable  scenes  of  Tile  comedj**  can  be  no 
bar  to  ks  beine  a  favotuite  of  the  public,  ss  they  are  al' 
wa/s  omitted  m  the  repreeenutioa.— J.  B. 


of  bread  which  diarity  had  suppli^.  He  went 
out,  as  is  reported^  almost  naked,  in  the  rage  of 
hunger,  ana,  findmg  a  gentleman  in  a  neigh- 
bounng  coffee-house,  asked  him  for  a  shilling. 
The  gentleman  save  him  a  guinea ;  and  Ot^ 
way  going  away  bought  a  roll,  and  was  choked 
with  the  first  mouthful.  All  this,  J  hope,  is  not 
true ;  and  there  is  this  ground  of  better  hope, 
that  Pope,  who  lived  near  enough  to  be  well  in- 
formed, relates  In  Spence's  "  Memorials,"  that 
he  died  of  a  fever  caught  by  violent  pursuit  of  a 
thief  that  had  robbed  one  of  his  friends.  But 
that  indigence,  and  its  concomitants,  sorrow 
and  despondency,  pressed  hard  upon  him,  has 
never  been  denied,  whatever  immediate  cause 
miffht  bring  him  to  the  grave.  ' 

Of  the  poems  which  the  present  collection  ad- 
mits, the  longest  is  the  **  Poet's  Complaint  of 
his  Muse,"  part  of  which  I  do  not  understand ; 
and  in  that  which  is  less  obscure,  I  find  little  to 
commend.  The  language  is  oflen  gross,  and 
the  numbers  are  harsf  Otway  bad  not  much 
cultivated  versification,  nor  much  replenished 
his  mind  with  general  knowledge.  His  princi- 
pal power  was  m  moving  the  passions^  to  which 
Drydenf  in  his  latter  years  left  an  illustrious 
testimony.  He  appears  by  some  of  his  verses  to 
have  been  a  zealous  loyalist,  and  had  what  was 
in  those  times  the  common  reward  of  loyalty  ^ 
he  lived  and  died  neglected. 


t  In  his  preface  to  Fresnoy's  "  Art  orrsintinf.**— Dr.  J 


WALLER 


CDifxnro  Wallbe  was  bom  on  the  third  of 
March,  1605,  at  Coldiill,  in  Hertfordshire.  His 
father  was  Robert  Waller,  Esq.  of  Agmondes- 
ham,  in  Backinghamshire^  whose  family  was 
OTiginally  a  branoi  of  the  Kentish  Wallers ;  and 
his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  John  Hampden, 
of  Hampden  in  the  same  countyi  and  sister  to 
Hampden,  the  zealot  of  rebellion. 

His  &ther  died  while  he  was  vet  an  infant. 
bat  lefl  him  a  yearly  income  of  tnree  thousand 
five  hirodred  pounds ;  which,  ratinp^  together  the 
▼aloe  of  money  and  the  customs  of  life^  we  may 
reckon  more  than  eqoivaknt  to  ten  thousand  at 
the  present  time. 

He  was  educated  by  the  care  of  his  mother,  at 
Eton  'j  apd  removed  afterwards  to  King^s  Col- 
lege, m  Cambridge.  He  was  sent  to  parliament 
m  lus  eighteenth,  if  not  in  his  sixteenth,  year, 
and  frequented  the  court  of  James  the  First, 
where  he  heard  a  very  remarkable  conversation, 
which  the  writer  of^  the  Life  prefiied  to  his 
Works,  who  seems  to  have  been  well  informed 
of  facta,  though  he  may  sometimes  err  in  chro^ 
Bology,  has  d^tered  as  indobitably  certain  i — 

**Be  found  Dr.  Andrews,  bishop  of  Wincbea- 
ler,  and  Dr.  Neale,  bishop  of  Durham,  standing 
behind  his  majesty's  chaur }  and  there  happened 
•omething  extraordinary,"  eontinoes  this  writer, 
••io  the  ooDvenation  those  prelatea  had  with  the 
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King,  on  which  ^r.  Waller  did  oflen  reflect 
His  majesty  asked  the  bishops,  *My  Lords, 
cannot  I  take  my  subjects'  money  when  I  want 
it,  without  all  this  formality  of  parliament?* 
The  Bishop  of  Durham  readdy  answered,  *God 
forbid.  Sir,  but  you  should :  you  are  the  breath 
of  our  nostrils.'  Whereupon  the  King  turned, 
and  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  *  Well, 
my  Lord,  what  say  you?'  'Sir,'  replied  tha 
Bishop,  'I  hove  no  skill  to  judge  of  parliament* 
ary  cases.'  The  King  answered,  'No  put-offs, 
my  Lord :  answer  me  presently.*  *  Then,  Sir,' 
said  he,  *  I  think  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  take  my 
brother  Nealc's  money ;  for  he  ofiers  it'  Mf. 
Waller  scud,  the  company  was  pleased  with  this 
answer,  and  the  wit  of  it  seemed  to  affect  the 
King :  for,  a  certain  lord  coming  in  soon  afler, 
his  Majesty  cried  out.  *  Oh,  my  Lord,  they  say 

£ou  li^  with  my  lady.'  *No,  Sir,*  says  his 
lOrdship  in  confusion ;  *  but  I  like  her  compa- 
ny, because  she  has  so  much  wit.'  *  Why  then,* 
says  the  King, '  do  you  not  lig  with  my  Lord  of 
Winchester  there?'" 

Waller's  political  and  poetical  life  began  nearly 
together.  In  his  eighteenth  vear  he  wrote  tha 
poem  that  appears  first  in  nis  works,  on  the 
"  Prince's  Escape  at  St.  Andero  :**  a  piece  which 
jOBtifiea  the  observation  made  by  one  of  his 
editors^  that  he  attained,  by  a  ftilicity  like  in* 
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stinct,  a  style  which,  perhaps,  will  never  be 
obsolete :  and  that,  '*  were  we  to  nidge  only  by 
the  wording,  we  could  not  know  what  was  wrote 
at  twenty,  and  what  at  four-score."  His  versi- 
fication was,  in  his  first  essay,  such  as  it  appears 
in  his  last  performance.  By  the  perusal  of  Fair- 
fax's translation  of  "  Tasso,"  to  which,  as  Dry- 
den*  relates,  he  confessed  himself  indebted  for 
the  smoothness  of  his  numbers,  and  bv  his  own 
nicety  of  obserVieition,  he  had  already  fonned 
such  a  system  of  metrical  harmony  as  he  never 
afterwards  much  needed,  or  mudi  endeavoured 
to  improve.  Denham  corrected  his  numbers  by 
experience,  and  gedned  ground  gradually  upon 
the  ru^edness  of  his  a^ ;  but  what  was  ac- 
quired by  Denham  was  inherited  by  Waller. 

The  next  i)oem,  of  which  the  subject  seems  to 
fix  the  time,  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Fenton  to  be 
the  Address  to  the  Glueen,  which  he  considers 
as  congratulating  her  arrival,  in  Waller's  twen- 
tieth jear.  He  is  apparently  mistaken ;  for  the 
mention  of  the  nauon's  oblijgations  to  her  fre- 
quent pregnancy,  proves  that  it  was  written  when 
she  had  brought  many  children.  We  have  there- 
fore no  date  of  any  other  poetical  production 
before  that  which  the  murder  of  tlie  Duke  of 
Buckingham  occasioned:  the  steadiness  with 
which  the  Kin^  received  the  news  in  the  chapel 
deserved  indeed  to  be  rescued  firom  oblivion. 

Neither  of  these  pieces  that  seem  to  carry 
their  own  dates  could  have  been  the  sudden  eiTu- 
aion  of  fancy.  In  the  verses  on  the  Prince's  es- 
cape, the  prediction  of  his  marriage  with  the 
Princess  or  France  must  have  been  written  after 
the  event;  in  the  other,  the  promises  of  the 
King's  kmdness  to  the  descendants  of  Bucking- 
ham, which  could  not  be  properly  praised  till  it 
had  appeared  by  its  effects,  show  tfiat  time  was 
taken  tor  revision  and  improvement.  It  is  not 
known  that  they  were  published  till  tliey  ap- 
peared long  afterwards  with  other  poems. 

Waller  was  not  one  of  those  idolaters  of  praise 
who  cultivate  their  minds  at  the  expense  of  their 
fortunes.  Rich  as  he  was  by  inheritance,  he  took 
ccure  early  to  grow  richer,  by  marrying  Mrs. 
Banks,  a  ereat  heiress  in  the  city,  whom  the  in- 
terest of  Uie  court  was  employed  to  obtain  for 
Mr.  Croft.  Havinff  broueht  him  a  son,  who  died 
young,  and  a  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  mar- 
ricxl  to  Mr.  Dormer,  of  Oxfordshire,  she  died  in 
childbed,  and  left  him  a  widoweri^  about  five- 
and-twenty,  gay  and  wealthy,  to  please  himself 
with  another  marriage. 

Being  too  young  to  resist  beauty,  and  probably 
too  vain  to  think  hunself  resistible,  he  fixed  his 
heart,  perhaps  half  fondly  and  half  ambitiously, 
upon  the  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Elarl  of  Leicester,  whom  he  courted  by 
all  the  poetry  m  which  Sacharissa  is  celebrated ; 
the  name  is  derived  ftt>m  the  Latin  appellation 
of  tugor,  and  implies,  if  it  means  any  thin^,  a 
spiritless  mildness,  and  dull  good-nature,  such  as 
excites  rather  tenderness  than  esteem,  and  such 
as,  though  always  treated  with  kindness,  is  never 
honoured  or  admu-ed. 

Yet  he  describes  Sacharissa  as  a  sublime  pre- 
dominating beauty,  of  lofty  charms,  and  impe- 
rious influence,  on  whom  he  looks  with  amaze- 
ment rather  than  fondness,  whose  diains  he 
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wishes,  though  in  vain,  to  break,  and  whose  pn» 
sence  is  vmt  that  i^flameg  to  nuubieti. 

His  acquaintance  with  this  hig^-boni  dame 
gave  wit  no  opportunity  of  boasting  its  influ- 
ence ;  she  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  the  powers 
of  verse,  but  rejected  his  addresses,  it  is  said, 
with  disdayi,  and  drove  him  away  to  solace  his 
disappointment  with  Amoret  or  Phillis.  She 
married,  in  1639,  the  Elarl  of  Sunderland,  who 
died  at  Newberry  in  the  Kind's  cause ;  and,  hi 
her  old  age,  meeting  somewhere  with  WAler^ 
asked  him  when  he  would  again  write  such 
verses  upon  her:  "When  you  are  as  young, 
Madam,"  said  he,  "  and  as  handsome  as  you 
were  then." 

In  this  part  of  his  life  it  was  that  he  was  known 
to  Clarendon,  among  the  rest  of  the  men  who 
were  eminent  in  that  Ase  fur  ^nius  and  litera- 
ture ;  but  known  so  little  to  his  advantage  that 
they  who  read  his  character  will-  not  much  con- 
demn Sacharissa,  that  she  did  not  descend  from 
her  rank  to  his  embraces,  nor  think  every  excel- 
lence comprised  in  wit. 

The  lady  was,  indeed,  inexorable;  but  his 
uncommon  qualifications,  thouch  they  had  no 
power  upon  her,  recommended  him  to  the  scho- 
lars ana  statesmen;  and  undoubtedly  many 
beauties  of  that  time,  however  they  might  re- 
ceive his  love,  were  proud  of  his  praises.  Who 
they  were  whom  he  oignifies  with  poetical  names, 
cannot  now  be  known.  Amoret,  according  to 
Mr.  Fenton,  was  the  Lady  Sophia  Murray. 
Perhaps  by  traditions  preserved  in  famihes  more 
may  be  discovered. 

From  the  verses  written  at  Penshorst,  it  has 
been  collected  that  he  diverted  his  disappoint- 
ment by  a  voyage ;  and  his  biographers,  from 
his  poem  on  the  Whalp,  think  it  not  improbable 
that  he  visited  the  Bermudas ;  but  it  seems 
much  more  likely  that  he  should  amuse  himself 
with  forming  an  imaginary  scene,  than  that  so 
important  an  incidAt  as  a  visit  to  America, 
should  have  been  left  floatuig  in  conjectural  pro- 
bability. 

From  his  twenty-eighth  to  his  thirty-fifth  year, 
he  wrote  his  pieces  on  the  reduction  of  Sa'llee  ; 
on  the  reparation  of  St.  Paul's  ;  to  the  Kin^  on 
his  Navy ;  the  panegyric  on  the  Cluecn-moUicr ; 
the  two  poems  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  ; 
and  perhaps  others,  of  which  the  time  cannot  be 
discovereo. 

When  he  had  lost  all  hopes  of  Sacharissa,  he 
looked  round  him  for  an  easier  conquest,  and 
gained  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Bresse,  or  Breaux. 
The  time  of  his  marriage  is  not  exactly  known. 
It  has  not  been  discovered  that  this  wife  was 
won  by  his  poetry ;  nor  is  any  thinff  told  of  her, 
but  tKat  she  brought  him  many  children.  He 
doubtless  praised  some  whom  he  would  have  been 
afraid  to  marry,  and  perhaps  married  one  whom 
he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  praise.  Many 
qualities  contribute  to  domestic  happiness,  upon 
which  poetry  has  no  colours  to  bestow;  and 
many  airs  and  sallies  may  delight  imagination, 
which  he  who  flatters  them  never  can  approve. 
There  are  charms  made  only  for  distant  aomira- 
tion.    No  spectacle  is  nobler  than  a  blaze. 

Of  this  wife,  his  biographers  have  recorded 
that  she  gave  him  five  sons  and  eight  daughters. 

During  the  lon^  interval  of  parliament,  he  is 
represented  as  livmff  among  those  with  whom  it 
was  most  honourable  to  converse,  and  enjoying 
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to  exuberant  fertone  with  that  independence 
and  Liberty  of  speech  and  conduct  whicn  wealth 
ought  always  to  produce.  He  was,  however, 
considered  as  the  kinsman  of  Hampden,  and  was 
Cherelbre  supposed  by  the  courtiers  not  to  favour 
them.    . 

When  the  parliament  was  called  in  1640,  it 
appeared  that  Waller's  political  character  had 
not  been  mistaken.  The  King's  demand  of  a 
BUf>ply  produced  one  of  those  noisy  speeches 
which  disaffection  and  discontent  regularly  dic- 
tate; a  speech  filled  with  hyperbolical  com- 
plaints of  imaginary  grievances :  "  They,"  says 
he,  "  who  thii&  themselves  ab^eady  undone,  can 
never  apprehend  themselves  in  danger;  and 
they  who  have  nothing  left  can  never  give 
fireely.'*  PoUtical  truth  is  equally  in  danger  £om 
the  praises  of  courtiers,  and  the  exclamation  of 
patnots. 

He  then  proceeds  to  rail  at  the  clergy,  being 
sure  at  that  time  of  a  favourable  audience.  His 
topic  is  such  as  will  always  serve  its  purpose  ; 
an  accusation  of  acting  and  preaching  only  for 
preferment :  and  he  exhorts  the  commons  care^ 
jaU^  to  provide  for  their  protection  againtt  pulpit 
low. 

It  always  gratifies  curiosity  to  trace  a  senti- 
ment. Waller  has  in  his  speech  quoted  Hooker 
in  one  pcLssage ;  and  in  another  has  copied  him 
without  quoting.  "Religion,'*  says  Waller, 
•  **  ought  to  be  the  first  thing  in  our  purpose  and 
desires ;  but  that  which  is  first  in  dignity  is  not 
always  to  precede  in  order  of  time ;  for  well- 
being  supposes  a  being ;  and  the  firat  impedi- 
ment which  men  naturally  endeavour  to  remove, 
is  the  want  of  those  things  without  which  they 
cannot  subsist.  God  first  assigned  unto  Adam 
maintenance  of  life,  and  gave  him  a  title  to  the 
rest  of  the  creatures  beibre  he  appointed  a  law 
to  observe." 

"God  first  assi^^ned  Adam,**  says  Hooker, 
"  maintenance  of  life,  and  then  appointed  him  a 
law  to  observe, — True  it  is  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  must  be  the  first  thing  in  our  purpose  and 
desires  ;  but  inasmuch  as  a  righteous  life  presup- 
poseth  life,  inasmuch  as  to  live  virtuously  it  is 
impossible,  except  we  live ;  therefore  the  first 
impediment  which  naturally  we  endeavour  to 
remove  is  penury,  and  want  of  things  without 
which  we  cannot  live." — ^Book  i.  Sect.  9. 

The  speech  is  vehement ;  bnt  the  great  posi- 
tion, that  i^rievanccs  ought  to  be  redressea  be- 
fore supphes  are  granted,  is  aflrreeahle  enough  to 
law  and  reason  :  nor  Mras  Waller,  if  his  biogra- 
pher may  be  credited,  such  an  enemy  to  the 
King,  as  not  to  wish  his  distresses  lightened  ; 
for  ho  relates,  "  that  the  King  sent  particularly 
to  Waller,  to  second  his  demand  of  some  subsi- 
dies to  pay  off  the  army  ;  and  Sir  Henry  Vane 
objecting  against  first  voting  a  supply,  because 
t'le  King  would  not  accept  unless  it  came  up  to 
his  proportion,  Mr.  Waller  spoke  earnestly  to 
Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  coniptroller  of  the  house- 
bold,  to  save  his  master  from  the  effects  of  so 
bold  a  falsity :  'for,'  he  said,  *l  am  but  a  coun- 
tnr  gentleman,  and  cannot  pretend  to  know  the 
IUng^*«  mind:'  but  Sir  Thomas  durst  not  con- 
tradict the  secretary ;  and  his  son,  the  Earl  of 
St.  Alban'a,  afterwards  told  Mr.  Waller,  that 
his  father's  cowardice  ruined  the  King." 

In  the  Long  Parliament,  which,  unhappily  for 
the  nation,  met  Nov.  3, 1640,  Waller  represented 


Aflmondesham  the  third  time;  and  was  con- 
sidered by  the  discontented  party  as  a  man  suffi- 
ciently trusty  and  acrimomous  to  be  emploved 
in  managing  the  prosecution  of  Judge  Crawley, 
for  his  opinion  in  favour  of  ship  money  ;  and  his 
speech  snows  that  he  did  not  disappoint  their 
expectations.  He  was  probably  the  more  ar- 
dent, as  his  uncle  Hampden  had  been  particu- 
larly engaged  in  the  dispute,  and,  by  a  sentence 
which  seems  generally  to  be  thought  unconsti- 
tutional, particularly  injured. 

He  was  not  however  a  bigot  to  liis  party,  nor 
adopted  all  their  opinions.  When  tlie  greM 
(|uestion,  whether  Episcopacy  ought  to  be  abo- 
hshed,  was  debated,  ho  spoke  against  the  inno- 
vation so  coolly,  so  reasonably,  and  so  firmly, 
that  it  is  not  without  great  injury  to  his  name 
that  his  speech,  which  was  as  follows,  has  been 
hitherto  omitted  in  his  works : 

♦  "  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  sense  of  what 
this  nation  hath  suffered  from  tlie  present  bishops 
hath  produced  these  coinplaints ;  and  the  appre- 
hensions men  have  of  suffering  (he  like  in  time  to 
come,  make  so  many  desire  the  taking  away  of 
Episcopacy :  but  I  conceive  it  is  possible  that 
we  may  not  now  take  a  right  measure  of  the 
minds  of  the  people  by  their  petitions ;  for,  when 
they  subscribed  them,  the  bishops  were  armed 
with  a  dangerous  commiBsion  of  making  new 
canons,  imposing  new  oaths,  and  the  like  ;  but 
now  we  have  msarmed  them  of  that  power. 
These  petitioners  lately  did  look  bpon  Episco- 

Eacy  as  a  beast  armed  with  horns  and  ciaws  : 
ut  now  that  we  have  cut  and  pared  them,  (ana 
may,  if  we  see  cause,  vet  reduce  it  into  narrower 
bounds,)  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more  agreeable. 
However,  if  they  be  still  in  passion,  it  becomes 
us  soberly  to  consider  the  rignt  use  and  antiquity 
thereof;  and  not  to  comply  further  with  a  gene- 
ral desire,  than  may  stand  with  a  general  good. 
"  We  have  already  showed,  that  Episcopacy 
and  the  evils  thereof  are  mingled  like  water  and 
oil ;  we  have  also,  in  part,  severed  them  ;  but  I 
believe  you  will  find,  that  our  laws  and  the  pre- 
sent government  of  the  church  are  mingled  like 
wine  and  water ;  so  inseparable,  that  the  abro 
gation  of,  at  least,  a  hundred  of  our  laws  is  de- 
sired in  these  petitions.  I  have  often  heard  a 
noble  answer  of  the  Lords  commended  in  this 
House,  to  a  proposition  of  like  nature,  but  of 
less  consequence ;  they  gave  no  other  reason  of 
their  refusal  but  this,  ^olumus  mutare  Lef^es 
^n^lia :  it  was  the  bishops  who  so  answered 
then ;  and  it  would  become  the  dignity  and  wis- 
dom of  this  House  to  answer  the  people  now, 
with  a  .Vb/fitnus  mutare, 

"I  see  some  are  moved  with  a  number  of 
hands  against  the  bishops ;  which,  I  confess, 
rather  inclines  me  to  their  defence ;  for  I  look 
upon  Episcopacy  as  a  counterscarp,  or  outwork ; 
which,  if  it  be  taken  by  this  assault  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  withal  this  mystery  once  revealed, 
*  That  we  must  deny  them  nothing  when  they 
ask  it  thus  in  troops,'  we  may,  in  the  next  place, 
have  as  hard  a  task  to  defend  our  property,  us 
we  have  lately  had  to  recover  it  from  the  pre- 
rogative. If,  by  multiplying  hands  and  peti- 
tions, they  prevail  for  an  equality  in  things  eccle- 


*  This  speech  has  been  retrieved,  from  a  paper  prioted 
ai  that  time,  by  the  writers  of  the  Farliameotary  Histo- 
ry.—Dr.  J. 
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■iaatical,  the  next  demand,  perfaAps,  maj  be  Lex 
t^graria,  the  like  equality  in  thinffs  temporal. 

"The  Roman  stoiy  tells  us,  *That  when  the 
people  began  to  flock  about  the  senate,  and 
were  more  curious  to  direct  and  know  what  was 
done  than  to  obey,  that  commonwealth  soon 
came  to  ruin :  theu*  Legem  rogare  grew  quickly 
to  be  a  Legem  ferre  ;  and  after,  when  their  le- 
gions had  found  that  they  could  make  a  dicta- 
tor, they  never  suffered  the  senate  to  have  a 
voice  any  more  in  such  election.' 

"If  these  great  innovations  proceed,  I  shall 
expect  a  flat  and  level  in  learning  too,  as  well  as 
in  church  preferments :  Hanoi  iSu  Artes,  And 
though  it  be  true  that  grave  and  pious  men  do 
study  for  learning  sake,  and  embrace  virtue  for 
itself;  yet  it  is  true  that  youth',  which  is  the 
season  when  learning  is  gotten,  is  not  without 
ambition  ;  nor  will  ever  take  pains  to  excel  in 
anv  thing,  when  there  is  not  some  hope  of  cx- 
ceuing  others  in  reward  and  diffnity. 

"  There  are  two  reasons  chiefly  aUeged  against 
our  church-government 

^  First,  Scripture,  which,  as  some  men  think, 
points  out  anoUier  form. 

"  Second,  The  abuses  of  the  present  superiors. 
"For  Scripture,  I  will  not  dispute  it  in  this 
place ;  but  i  am  confident  that,  whenever  an 
equal  division  of  lands  and  goods  shall  be  de- 
sired, there  will  be  as  many  places  in  Scripture 
found  out,  which  seem  to  favour  that,  as  there 
are  now  alleged  against  the  prelacy  or  prefer- 
ment of  the  church.  And,  as  for  abuses,  where 
you  are  now  in  the  remonstrance  told  what  this 
and  that  poor  man  hath  suffered  by  the  bishops, 
you  may  be  presented  with  a  thousand  instances 
of  poor  men  that  have  received  hard  measure 
from  their  landlords  ;  and  of  worldly  goods 
abused,  to  the  mjury  of  others,  and  disadvantage 
of  the  owners. 

"And  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  humble 
motion  is.  That  we  may  settle  men's  minds 
herein  ;  and,  by  a  question,  declare  our  resolu- 
tion, to  reform^  that  is,  not  to  abolish  Epi$copacy,** 
It  cannot  but  be  wished  that  he,  who  could 
speak  in  this  manner,  had  been  able  to  act  with 
spirit  and  uniformity. 

When  the  Commons  began  to  set  the  ro3ral 
authority  at  open  defiance,  Waller  is  said  to 
have  withdrawn  from  the  House,  and  to  have 
returned  with  the  King's  permission  ;  and, 
when  the  King  set  up  his  standard,  he  sent  him 
a  thousand  broad  pieces.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  sit  in  the  rebellious  conventicle  :  but 
"  spoko,»*  says  Clarendon,  "  with  great  sharp- 
ness and  freedom,  which,  now  there  was  no 
danger  of  being  outvoted,  was  not  restrained  ; 
and  therefore  used  as  an  argument  against 
those  who  were  gone  upon  pretence  that  they 
were  not  suffered  to  deliver  their  opinion  freely 
in  the  House,  which  could  not  be  believed,  when 
all  men  knew  what  liberty  Mr.  Waller  took, 
and  spoke  every  day  with  unpunity  against  the 
sense  and  proceedings  of  the  House." 

Waller,  as  he  continued  to  sit,  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  nominated  by  the  parUament  to 
treat  with  the  King  at  Oxford  ;  and  when  they 
were  presented,  the  King  said  to  him,  "  Thouen 
vou  are  the  last,  you  are  not  the  lowest  nor  the 
least  in  my  favour."  Whitlock,  who,  being 
another  of  the  commissioners,  was  witness  of 
this  kindness,  imputes  it  to  the  King's  know- 


ledge of  the  plot,  in  which  Waller  appeared  a^ 
terwards  to  nave  been  engaged  against  the  par- 
liament Fenton,  with  equal  probability,  be- 
lieves that  this  attempt  to  promote  the  royal 
cause  arose  from  his  sensibility  of  the  King's 
tenderness.  Whitlock  says  nothin|[  of  his  be- 
haviour at  Oxford :  he  was  sent  with  several 
others  to  add  pomp  to  the  commission,  but  waa 
not  one  of  those  to  whom  the  trust  ol  treating 
was  imparted. 

The  engagement,  linown  by  the  name  oT 
Waller's  plot,  was  soon  afterwards  discovered. 
Waller  had  a  brother-in-law,  Tomkyns,  who 
was  clerk  of  the  Glueen's  council,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  a  very  numerous  acouaintance^ 
and  great  influence,  in  the  city.  Waller  and  he, 
conversing  with  great  confidence,  told  both 
their  own  secrets  and  those  of  their  friends ;  and, 
surveying  the  wide  extent  of  their  conversation, 
imagined  Uiat  they  found  in  the  majority  of  all 
ranks  great  disapprobation  of  the  violence  of  the 
Commons,  and  unwillingness  to  continue  the 
war.  They  knew  that  many  favoured  the 
King,  whose  fear  concealed  their  loyalty ;  and 
many  desired  peace,  though  they  durst  not  op- 
pose the  clamour  for  war ;  and  thev  imagined 
that,  if  those  who  had  Uiese  gooa  intentions 
could  be  informed  of  their  own  strength,  and 
enabled  by  intelligence  to  act  together,  they 
might  overpower  Qie  fury  of  sedition,  by  refu- 
sing to  comply  with  the  ordinance  for  the  twen- 
tictn  part,  and  the  other  taxes  levied  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  rebel  army,  and  by  uniting  great 
numbers  in  a  petition  for  peace.  Tliey  pro- 
ceeded witb  great  caution.  Three  only  met  at 
one  place,  and  no  man  was  allowed  to  impart 
the  plot  to  more  than  two  others ;  so  that  it 
any  should  be  suspected  or  seized,  more  than 
three  could  not  be  endangered. 

Lord  Conway  joined  in  the  design,  and,  Cla^ 
rendon  imagines,  incidentallv  mingled,  as  he 
was  a  soldier,  some  martial  hopes  or  projects, 
which  however  were  only  mentioned,  the  main 
design  beins  to  brinff  the  loyal  inhabitants  to 
the  knowledge  of  eacli  other ;  for  which  purpose 
there  was  to  be  api)ointed  one  in  every  district, 
to  distinguish  the  friends  of  the  King,  the  adhe- 
rents to  the  parhament,  and  the  neutrals.  How 
far  they  proceeded  does  not  appear ;  the  result 
of  their  mquirv,  as  Pym  declared,*  was,  that 
within  the  walls,  for  one  that  was  for  the  royal- 
ists, there  were  three  against  them  ;  but  that 
without  the  walls,  for  one  that  was  against 
them,  there  were  five  for  them.  Whether  this 
was  said  from  knowledge  or  guess,  was  perhaps 
never  inquired. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Clarendon,  that  in  Waller's 
plan  no  violence  or  sanguinary  resistance  was 
comprised ;  that  he  intended  only  to  abate  the 
confidence  of  the  rebels  by  public  declarations, 
and  to  weaken  their  power  by  an  opposition  to 
new  supplies.  This,  in  calmer  times,  and  more 
than  this,  is  done  without  fear ;  but  such  was 
the  acrimony  of  the  Commons,  that  no  method 
of  obstructing  them  was  safe. 

About  this  time  another  design  was  fonned 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  a  man  of  loyalty,  that 
deserves  perpetual  remembrance :  when  he  was 
a  merchant  m  the  city,  he  gave  and  procured 
the  King,  in  his  exigencies,  a  hundred  thousand 
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fnanda ;  and,  when  he  was  driTen  from  the  Ex- 
chenge,  raised  a  regiment,  and  commanded  it 

Sir  Nicholas  flattered  himself  with  an  opinion 
that  some  proTocation  would  so  much  exaspe- 
rate, or  some  opoortunity  so  much  encourage, 
the  King's  frienas  in  the  city,  that  they  would 
break  out  in  open  resistance,  and  would  then 
want  only  a  lawful  standard,  and  an  authorised 
commander ;  and  extorted  from  the  King,  whose 
judgment  too  frequently  yielded  to  importunity, 
a  commission  of  army,  mrected  to  such  as  he 
thouffht  proper  to  nominate,  which  was  sent  to 
London  by  the  Lady  Aubigney.  She  knew  not 
what  she  carried,  but  was  to  deliver  it  on  the 
conmiunication  of  a  certain  token  which  Sir 
Nicholas  imparted. 

This  commission  could  be  only  intended  to  lie 
ready  till  the  time  should  require  it  To  have 
attempted  to  raise  any  forces,  would  have  been 
certain  destruction ;  it  could  be  of  use  only  when 
the  forces  should  appear.  This  was,  however, 
an  act  preparatory  to  martial  hostility.  Crispe 
would  unaoubtedly  have  put  an  end  to  the  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  had  his  stren^  been  ecjual 
to  his  zeal :  and  out  of  the  design  of  Crispe, 
which  involved  very  little  danger,  and  that  of 
Waller,  which  was  an  oct  purely  civil,  they 
compounded  a  horrid  and  dreadful  plot 

The  discovery  of  Waller's  design  is  variously 
related.  In  "Clarendon's  History"  it  is  tolcl, 
that  a  servant  of  Tomkyns,  lurking  behind  the 
hangings,  when  his  master  was  in  conference 
with  Waller,  heard  enough  to  qualify  him  for  an 
informer,  and  carried  his  intelligence  to  Pjrm. 
A  manuscript,  quoted  in  the  "  Life  of  Waller," 
relates,  that  "he  was  betrayed  by  his  sister  Price, 
and  her  presbyterian  chaplain,  Mr.  Goode,  who 
stole  some  of  his  papers ;  and,  if  he  had  not 
strangely  dreamed  the  night  before  that  his  sister 
had  betrayed  him,  and  thereupon  burned  the  rest 
of  his  papers  by  the  fire  that  was  in  his  chimney, 
he  had  certainly  lost  his  life  by  it"  The  ques- 
tion cannot  be  decided.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  believe  that  the  men  in  power,  receiving  intel- 
ligence from  the  sister,  would  employ  the  ser- 
vant of  Tomkyns  to  listen  at  the  conference,  that 
they  might  avoid  an  act  so  offensive  as  that  of 
destroying  the  brother  by  the  sister's  testimony. 

The  plot  was  published  in  the  most  terrinc 
manner. 

On  the  31st  of  May  (1643),  at  a  solenm  fast, 
when  they  were  listening  to  the  sermon,  a  mes- 
senger entered  the  church,  and  communicated 
his  errand  to  Pym,  who  whispered  it  to  others 
that  were  placed  near  him,  and  then  went  with 
them  out  of  the  church,  leaving  the  rest  in  soli- 
citude and  amazement.  They  immediately  sent 
guards  to  proper  places,  and  that  night  appre- 
hended Tomkyns  and  Waller ;  having  yet  tra- 
ced nothing  but  that  letters  had  been  intercepted, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  parliament  and 
the  city  were  soon  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  cavaliers. 

They  perhaps  yet  knew  little  themselves,  be- 
Tond  some  general  and  indistinct  notices.  "But 
Waller,"  says  Clarendon,  "  was  so  confounded 
with  fear,  that  he  confessed  whatever  he  had 
heard,  said,  thought,  or  seen  ;  all  that  he  knew 
of  himself,  and  all  that  he  suspected  of  others, 
without  concealing  any  person  of  what  degree 
or  quality  soever,  or  any  discourse  which  he  had 
•Tor  upon  any  occasion  entertained  with  them ; 


what  sach  and  such  ladies  of  great  honour,  to 
whom,  upon  the  credit  of  his  wit  and  great  repu- 
tation he  had  been  admitted,  had  spoke  to  him 
in  their  chambers  upon  the  proceemngs  in  the 
House,  and  how  they  had  encouraged  him  to 
oppose  them ;  what  correspondence  and  inter- 
course they  had  with  some  ministers  of  state  at 
Oxford,  and  how  they  had  conveyed  all  intelU- 
gence  thither."  He  accused  the  Eiarl  of  Port- 
land and  Lord  Conway  as  co-operating  in  the 
transaction :  and  testified  that  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland had  declared  himself  disposed  in  fa- 
vour of  any  attempt  that  might  check  the  vio- 
lence of  the  parliament,  and  reconcile  them  to 
the  King. 

He  undoubtedly  confessed  much  which  they 
could  never  have  discovered,  and  perhaps  some- 
what which  they  would  havewishcMd  to  have  been 
suppressed  ;  for  it  is  inconvenient,  in  the  conflict 
of  tactions,  to  have  that  disaffection  known^ 
which  cannot  safely  be  punished. 

Tomkyns  was  seized  on  the  same  night  with 
Waller,  and  appeara  likewise  to  have  partaken 
of  his  cowardice ;  for  he  gave  notice  of  Crbpe's 
conmiission  of  array,  of  which  Clarendon  never 
knew  how  it  was  discovered.  Tomkyns  had 
been  sent  with  the  token  appointed,  to  demand 
it  from  Lady  Aubigney^  and  had  buried  it  in  his 
garden,  where,  by  his  direction,  it  was  dug  up ; 
and  thus  the  rebels  obtained,  what  Clarendon 
confesses  them  to  have  had,  the  original  copy. 

It  can  raise  no  wonder  that  they  mrmed  one 
plot  out  of  these  two  designs,  however  remote 
from  each  other,  when  they  saw  the  same  agent 
employed  in  both,  and  found  the  commission  of 
array  in  the  hands  of  him  who  was  employed 
in  collecting  the  opinions  and  affections  of  the 
people. 

Of  the  plot,  thus  combined,  they  took  care  to 
make  the  most  They  sent  Pym  among  the 
citizens,  to  tell  them  of  their  imminent  danger, 
and  happy  escape :  and  inform  them,  that  the 
design  was,  "  to  seize  the  Lord  Mayor  and  all 
the  Committee  of  Militia,  and  would  not  spare 
one  of  them."  They  drew  up  a  vow  and  cove- 
nant, to  be  taken  by  every  member  of  either 
House,  by  which  he  declared  his  detestation  of 
all  conspiracies  against  the  parliament,  and  his 
resolution  to  detect  and  oppose  them.  They 
then  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  this 
wonderful  delivery  ;  which  shut  out,  says  Cla- 
rendon, all  doubts  whether  there  had  been  such 
a  deliverance,  and  whether  the  plot  was  real  or 
fictitious. 

On  June  11,  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Conway  were  committed,  one  to  the  custody  of 
the  Mayor,  and  the  other  of  the  Sheriff*;  but 
their  lands  and  ^oods  were  not  seized. 

Waller  was  still  to  immeree  himself  deeper  in 
ignominy.  The  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Conway  denied  the  charge  ;  and  there  was  no 
evidence  against  them  but  the  confession  of 
Waller,  of  which  undoubtedly  many  would  be 
inclined  to  question  the  veracity.  With  these 
doubts  he  was  so  much  terrified,  that  he  endca^ 
voured  to  persuade  Portland  to  a  declaration  like 
his  own,  by  a  letter  extant  in  Fenlon's  edition. 
"  But  for  me,"  says  he,  "  you  had  never  known 
any  thing  of  this  business,  which  was  prepared 
for  another :  and  therefore  I  cannot  imagine  why 
you  should  hide  it  so  far  as  to  contract  your  own 
ruin  by  concealing  it,  and  persisting  unreMona- 
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bly  to  hide  that  truth,  which  without  you  already 
18,  and  will  every  day,  be  made  more  manifeat. 
Can  you  imagine  yourseU*  bound  in  honour  to 
keep  that  secret  which  is  already  revealed  by 
another  ?  or  possible  it  should  still  be  a  secret, 
which  is  known  to  one  of  the  other  sex  7 — ^If  you 

Sersist  to  be  cruel  to  yourself  for  their  sakes  who 
eserve  it  not,  it  will  nevertheless  be  made  ap- 
pear, ere  lon^,  I  fear  to  your  ruin.  Surely,  if  I 
had  the  happmess  to  wait  on  you,  I  could  move 
you  to  compassionate  both  yourself  and  me, 
who,  desperate  as  my  case  is,  am  desirous  to  die 
with  the  honour  of  being  known  to  have  declar- 
ed the  truth.  You  have  no  reason  to  contend 
to  hide  what  is  already  revealed — ^inconsiderately 
to  throw  away  yourself,  for  the  interest  of  others, 
to  whom  you  are  less  obliged  than  you  are 
awsre  of." 

This  persuasion  seems  to  have  had  little  ef- 
fect Portland  sent  (June  29)  a  letter  to  the 
Lords,  to  tell  them  that  he  "is  in  custody,  as  he 
conceives,  without  any  charge:  and  that,  by 
what  Mr.  Waller  had  threatened  him  with  since 
he  was  imprisoned,  he  doth  apprehend  a  very 
cruel,  long,  and  ruinous  restraint : — ^He  there- 
fore prays,  that  he  may  not  find  the  effects  of 
Mr.  Waller's  threats  a  long  and  close  impri- 
■onment ;  but  may  be  speedily  brought  to  a  legal 
trial,  and  then  he  is  confident  the  vanity  and 
falsehood  of  those  informations  which  have  been 
given  against  him  will  appear.*' 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  the  Lords  or- 
dered Portland  and  Waller  to  be  confronted  ; 
when  the  one  repeated  his  charge  and  the  other 
his  deniaL  The  examination  of  the  plot  being 
continued,  (July  1,)  Thinn,  usher  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  deposed,  that  Mr.  Waller  having  had 
a  conference  with  the  Lord  Portland  in  aif  upper 
room.  Lord  Portland  said,  when  he  came  down, 
**  Do  me  the  favour  to  tell  my  Lord  Northum- 
berland, that  Mr.  Wjiller  has  extremely  pressed 
me  to  save  my  own  life  and  his,  by  throwing  the 
blame  upon  the  Lord  Conway  and  the  Earl  of 
Korthumberland." 

Waller,  in  his  letter  to  Portland,  tells  him  of 
the  reasons  which  he  could  urge  with  resistless 
efficacy  in  a  personal  conference ;  but  he  over- 
rated his  own  oratory ;  his  vehemence,  whether 
of  persuasion  or  entreaty,  was  returned  wiUi 
contempt. 

One  of  his  arguments  with  Portland  is,  that 
the  plot  is  already  known  to  a  woman.  This 
woman  was  doubtless  Lady  Aubigney,  who, 
upon  this  occasion,  was  committed  to  custody  ; 
but  who,  in  reality,  when  she  delivered  the  com- 
mission, knew  not  what  it  was. 

The  parliament  then  proceeded  against  the 
conspirators,  and  committed  their  trial  to  a 
council  of  war.  Tomkyns  and  Chaloner  were 
hanged  near  their  ohti  doors.  Tomkyns,  when 
he  came  to  die,  said  it  was  a  foolish  business; 
and  indeed  there  seems  to  have  been  no  hope 
that  it  should  escape  discovery ;  for  though  never 
more  than  three  met  at  a  time,  yet  a  design  so 
extensive  must,  by  necessity,  be  communicated 
to  many,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  be  all 
faithful  and  all  prudent  Chaloner  was  attended 
at  his  execution  by  Hugh  Peters.  His  crime 
was,  that  he  had  commission  to  raise  money  for 
the  King ;  but  it  appears  not  that  the  money  was 
to  be  expended  upon  the  advancement  of  either 
Crispe's  or  Waller's  plot 


The  Eari  of  Northumberland,  bein|r  too  great 
for  prosecution,  was  only  once  exammed  before 
the  Lords.  The  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Conway,  persisting  to  deny  the  charge,  and  no 
testimony  but  Waller's  yet  appearing  against 
them,  were,  after  a  long  imprisonment,  admitted 
to  bail.  Hassel,  the  King's  messenger,  who  car- 
ried the  letters  to  Oxford,  died  the  night  before 
his  trial.  Hampden  escaped  death,  perhaps  by 
the  interest  of  his  family;  but  was  kept  in  prison 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  They  whose  names  were 
inserted  in  the  commission  of  array  were  not 
capitally  punished,  as  it  could  not  be  proved 
that  they  bad  consented  to  their  own  nomina- 
tion ;  but  they  were  considered  as  malignants, 
and  their  estates  were  seized. 

"  Waller,  though  confessedly,"  says  Claren- 
don, '*  the  most  guilty,  with  incredible  dissimu- 
lation  afilected  such  a  remorse  of  conscience, 
that  his  trial  was  put  ofi^  out  of  Christian  com- 
passion, till  he  might  recover  his  understanding." 
What  use  he  made  of  this  interval,  with  what 
liberality  and  success  he  distributed  flattery  and 
money,  and  how,  when  he  was  brought  (July  4) 
before  the  House,  he  confessed  and  lamented, 
and  submitted  and  implored,  may  be  read  in  the 
"History  of  the  Rebellion."  (P.  vii.)  The 
speech,  to  which  Clarendon  ascribes  the  preser- 
vation of  his  dear-bought  life^  is  inserted  in  hia 
works.  The  great  historian,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  mistaken  in  relating  that  he  prevailed 
in  the  principal  part  of  his  supplication,  not  to 
be  tried  by  a  council  of  war ;  for,  according  to 
WhiUock,  he  was,  by  expulsion  from  the  House, 
abandoned  to  the  tribunal  which  he  so  much 
dreaded,  and,  being  tried  and  condemned,  was 
reprieved  by  Essex  ;  but  after  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, in  which  time  resentment  grew  less  acri- 
monious, paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
he  was  permitted  to  recollect  himself  in  another 
country. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  this  part  of  his  life^  it  is 
not  necessary  to  direct  the  reader's  opinion. 
"  Let  us  not,"  says  his  last  ingenious  biogra- 
pher,* "  condemn  him  with  untempered  se^'e- 
rity,  because  he  was  not  a  prodigy  which  the 
world  hath  seldom  seen,  because  his  character 
included  not  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  hero." 

For  the  place  of  his  exile  he  chose  France, 
and  stayed  some  time  at  Roan,  where  his  daujch- 
ter  Margaret  was  born,  who  was  afterwards  his 
favourite,  and  his  amanuensis.  He  then  remov- 
ed to  Paris,  where  he  lived  with  great  splendour 
and  hospitality  ;  and  from  time  to  time  amused 
himself  with  poetry,  in  which  he  sometimes 
speaks  of  the  rebels,  and  their  usurpation,  in  the 
natural  language  of  an  honest  man. 

At  last  it  became  necessary,  for  his  support, 
to  sell  his  wife's  jewels ;  and,  being  reduced,  as 
he  said,  at  lastto  the  rump-jnrely  he  solicited  from 
Cromwell  permission  to  return,  and  obtained  it 
by  the  interest  of  Colonel  Scroop,  to  whom  his 
sister  was  married.  Upon  the  remains  of  a  for- 
tune which  the  danger  of  his  life  had  very  much 
diminished,  he  lived  at  Halbam,  a  house  built 
by  himself  very  near  to  Beaconsfield,  where  his 
mother  resided.  His  mother,  tliough  related  to 
Cromwell  and  Hampden,  was  zealouf  for  Uw 
royal  cause,  and,  when  Cromwell  visited  her, 


•  Life  of  Waller,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  Works, 
published  in  1778,  by  Ferclval  Siockdale.— C 
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lueil  to  reproach  him ;  he,  in  return,  would  throw 
a  napkin  at  her,  and  B9,y  he  would  not  dispute 
with  his  aunt ;  but  finding  in  time  that  she  acted 
for  the  King,  as  well  as  talked,  he  made  her  a 
prisoner  to  her  own  daughter,  in  her  own  house. 
If  he  would  do  any  thing,  he  could  not  do  less. 

Cromwell,  now  Protector,  received  Waller,  as 
las  kinsman,  to  familiar  conversation.  Waller, 
as  he  used  to  relate,  found  him  su^ciently  versed 
in  ancient  history ;  and  when  any  of  his  enthu- 
siastic friends  came  to  advise  or  consult  him, 
could  sometimes  overhear  him  discoursing  in  the 
cant  of  the  times :  but,  when  he  returned,  he 
would  say, "  Cousin  Waller,  I  must  talk  to  these 
men  in  their  own  way  :'*  and  resumed  the  com- 
mon style  of  conversation. 

He  repaid  the  Protector  for  his  favours  ( 1654) 
bv  the  tamous  "Panegyric,*'  which  has  been 
always  considered  as  the  first  of  his  poetical 
productions.  His  choice  of  encomiastic  topics 
18  very  judicious  ;  for  he  considers  Cromwell  in 
his  exaltation,  without  inquiring  how  he  at- 
tained it ;  there  is  consequently  no  mention  of 
the  rebel  or  the  re^cide.  All  the  former  part  of 
his  hero's  life  is  veded  with  shades,  and  nothing 
IS  brought  to  view  but  the  chief,  the  governor, 
the  defender  of  England's  honour,  and  the  en- 
lar^r  of  her  dominion.  The  act  of  violence  by 
which  he  obtained  the  supreme  power  is  lightly 
treated,  and  decently  justified.  It  was  certainly 
to  be  desired  that  the  detestable  band  should  be 
dissolved,  which  had  destroyed  the  Church,  mur- 
dered the  King,  and  filled  the  nation  with  tu- 
mult and  oppression  :  yet  Cromwell  had  not  the 
right  of  dissolving  them  ;  for  all  that  he  had  be- 
fore done  could  be  justified  only  by  supposing 
them  invested  with  lawful  authority.  But  com- 
binations of  wickedness  would  overwhelm  the 
world  by  the  advantage  which  licentious  princi- 
ples afibrd,  did  not  those  who  have  long  practised 
perfidy  grofir  faithless  to  each  other. 

In  tne  poem  on  the  war  with  Spain  are  some 
passages  at  least  equal  to  the  best  parts  of  the 
**  Panegyric ;"  and,  in  the  conclusion,  the  poet 
ventures  yet  a  higher  flight  of  flattery,  by  recom- 
mending royalty  to  Cromwell  and  the  nation. 
Cromwell  was  very  desirous,  as  appears  from 
his  conversation,  related  by  Whitlock,  of  adding 
the  title  to  the  power  of  monarchy,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  withheld  from  it  partly  by 
fear  of  the  army,  and  partly  by  fear  of  the  laws, 
whicli,  when  he  should  govern  by  the  name 
of  king,  would  have  restrained  his  authority. 
When  therefore  a  deputation  was  solemnly  sent 
to  invito  him  to' the  crown,  he,  ader  a  long  con- 
ference, refused  it ;  but  is  said  to  have  fainted  in 
his  coach,  when  he  parted  from  them. 

The  poem  on  the  death  of  the  Protector  seenos 
to  have  been  dictated  by  real  veneration  for  his 
memory.  Dryden  and  Sprat  wrote  on  the  same 
occasion  ;  but  they  were  young  men,  struggling 
into  notice,  and  hoping  for  some  favour  from  the 
rating  party.  Waller  had  little  to  expect ;  he 
had  received  nothing  but  his  pardon  from  Crom- 
well, and  was  not  likely  to  ask  any  thing  from 
those  who  should  succeed  him. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  Restoration  supplied 
faim  with  another  subject ;  and  he  exertea  his 
imagination,  his  elegance,  and  his  melody,  with 
equal  alacrity  for  Charies  the  Second.  It  is  not 
possible  to  read,  without  some  contempt  and 
indignation,  poems  of  the  same  author,  ascrib- 


ing the  highest  degree  of  power  and  pUty  to 
Charies  the  First,  then  transferring  the  same 
poufer  and  piety  to  Oliver  Cromwell ;  now  inviting 
Oliver  to  take  the  crown,  and  then  congratu- 
lating Charles  the  Second  on  his  recovered 
ri  gh t  Neither  C  romwell  nor  C  harles  could  val  ue 
his  testimony  as  the  effect  of  conviction,  or  re- 
ceive his  praises  as  efihsions  of  reverence  j  they 
could  consider  them  but  as  the  labour  of  mven- 
tion,  and  the  tribute  of  dependence. 

Poets,  indeed,  profess  fiction  ;  but  the  legiti* 
mate  end  of  fiction  is  the  conveyance  of  truth  ; 
and  he  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all  whom  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  world  happen  to  exalt,  must 
be  scorned  as  a  prostituted  mind,  that  may  re- 
tain the  glitter  of  wit,  but  has  lost  the  digmty  of 
virtue. 

The  Congratulation  was  considered  as  infe- 
rior in  poetical  merit  to  the  "  Panegyric :"  and 
it  is  reported,  that,  when  the  King  told  Waller 
of  the  disparity,  he  answered,  "Poets,  Sir,  suc- 
ceed better  in  fiction  than  in  truth." 

The  Congratulation  is  indeed  not  inferior  to 
the  "  Panegyric,"  either  by  decay  of  genius,  or 
for  want  of  diligence ;  but  because  Cromwell 
had  done  much,  and  Charies  had  done  little. 
Cromwell  wanted  nothing  to  raise  him  to  heroic 
excellence  but  virtue;  and  virtue  his  poet 
thought  himself  at  Hberty  to  supply.  Charles 
had  yet  only  the  merit  of  struggling  without 
success,  and  suffering  without  despau'.  A  life 
of  escapes  and  indigence  could  supply  poetry 
with  no  splendid  images. 

In  the  first  parliament  summoned  by  Charles 
the  Second,  (March  8,  1661,)  Waller  sat  for 
Hastings,  in  Sussex,  and  served  for  different 
places  m  all  the  parliaments  in  that  reign.  In 
a  time  when  fancy  and  gayety  were  the  most 
powerful  recommendations  to  regard,  it  is  not 
fikely  that  Waller  was  forgotten.  He  passed 
his  time  in  the  company  that  was  highest,  both 
in  rank  and  wit ;  from  which  even  his  obstinate 
sobriety  did  not  exclude  him.  Though  he  drank 
water,  he  was  enabled  by  his  fertility  of  mind  to 
heighten  the  mirth  of  Bacchanalian  assemblies  : 
and  Mr.  Saville  said,  that  "no  man  in  England 
should  keep  him  company  without  drinking  but 
Ned  Waller." 

The  praise  given  him  by  St.  Evremond  is  a 
proof  or  his  reputation  ;  for  it  was  only  by  his 
reputation  that  he  could  be  known,  as  a  writer, 
to  a  man  who,  though  he  lived  a  great  part  of 
a  long  life  upon  an  English  pension,  never  con- 
descended to  understand  tne  language  of  the 
nation  that  maintained  hinu 

In  pariiament,  "  he  was,"  says  Burnet,  "  the 
delight  of  the  House,  and  though  old,  said  the 
hveliest  things  of  any  among  them."  This,  how- 
ever, is  said  in  his  account  of  the  year  seirenty- 
five,  when  Waller  was  only  seventy.  His  name 
as  a  speaker  occure  often  in  Grey's  Collections ; 
but  1  nave  found  no  extracts  that  can  be  more 
quoted  as  exhibiting  sallies  of  gayety  than  co- 
gency of  argument 

He  was  of  such  consideration,  that  his  remarks 
were  circulated  and  recorded.  When  the  Duke 
ofYork*sinfluence  was  high,  both  in  Scotland 
and  England,  it  drew,  says  Burnet,  a  Uvely  re- 
flection  from  Waller,  the  celebrated  wit  He 
said,  "  the  House  of  Commons  had  resolved  that 
the  Duke  should  not  reign  after  the  King't 
death ;  but  the  King,  in  opposition  to  themi  haft 
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resohred  that  he  dieold  nifln  even  so  his  life." 
If  there  appear  no  eztraonunary  KvdinesM  in  this 
remark,  yet  its  reception  proves  the  speaker  to 
have  been  a  cdebraUd  lot/,  to  have  had  a  name 
which  men  of  wit  were  proud  of  mentioning. 

He  did  not  suffer  his  reputation  to  die  gradu- 
ally away,  which  may  easily  happen  in  a  long 
life ;  but  renewed  his  claim  to  poetical  dbtinction 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasions  were  offered, 
either  by  public  events  or  private  incidents ;  and 
Gontentmff  himself  with  the  influence  of  his 
muse,  or  loving  quiet  better  than  influence,  he 
never  accepted  any  office  of  magistracy. 

He  was  not,  however,  without  some  attention 
to  his  fortune ;  for  he  asked  from  the  Kins  (in 
1665)  the  provostship  of  Eton  College,  and  ob- 
tained it ;  but  Clarendon  refused  to  put  the  seal 
to  the  grant,  alleging  that  it  could  be  held  only 
by  a  clergyman.  It  is  known  that  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  qualified  himself  for  it  by  deacon's  or- 
ders. 

To  this  opposition,  the  **  Biogrephia''  imputes 
the  violence  and  acrimony  with  which  Waller 
joined  Buckingham's  faction  in  the  prosecution 
of  Clarendon.  The  motive  was  illiberal  and 
dishonest,  and  showed  that  more  than  sixty 
years  had  not  been  able  to  teach  him  morality. 
His  accusation  is  such  as  conscience  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  dictate  without  the  help  of  ma- 
lice. "We  were  to  be  governed  by  Janizaries 
instead  of  parliaments,  and  are  in  dftneer  from  a 
worse  plot  than  that  of  the  fifth  of  r*u>vember; 
then,  if  the  Lords  and  Conunons  had  been  de- 
stroyed, there  had  been  a  succession;  but  here 
both  had  been  destroyed,  for  ever."  This  is  the 
language  of  a  man  who  is  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  rail,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  truth  to  inte- 
rest at  one  time,  and  to  anger  at  another. 

A  year  after  the  Chancellor's  banishment, 
another  vacancy  gave  him  encouragement  for 
another  petition,  which  the  King  referred  to  the 
council,  who,  after  hearing  the  question  argued 
by  lawyers  for  three  days,  determined  that  the 
office  should  be  held  onh  b^r  a  clergyman,  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  Uniformity,  since  the  pro- 
vost had  always  received  institution  as  for  a 
mLTSonagc  from  the  bishops  of  Lincoln.  The 
King  then  said,  he  could  not  break  the  law 
which  he  had  made :  and  Dr.  Zachary  Cradok, 
famous  for  a  single  sermon,  at  most  for  two  ser- 
mons, was  chosen  by  the  fellows. 

That  he  asked  any  thing  more  is  not  known ; 
it  is  certain  ^at  he  obtained  nothing,  though  he 
continued  obsequious  to  the  court  through  the 
rest  of  Charles's  reign. 

At  the  accession  of  King  James  (in  1685)  he 
was  chosen  for  parliament,  being  then  fourscore, 
at  Saltash,  in  Cornwall ;  and  wrote  a  *'  Presage 
of  the  Downfall  of  the  Turkish  Empire,"  which 
he  presented  to  the  King  on  his  birth-day.  It 
is  remarked,  by  his  commentator  Fenton,  that 
in  reading  Tasso  he  had  early  imbibed  a  vene- 
ration for  the  heroes  of  the  holy  war,  and  a 
zealous  enmity  to  the  Turks,  which  never  left 
him.  James,  however,  having  soon  after  begun 
what  he  thought  a  holy  war  at  home,  made  haste 
to  put  all  molestation  of  the  ToriLs  out  of  his 
power. 

James  treated  him  with  kindness  and  fami- 
lian^^,  of  which  instances  are  given  by  the  wri- 
ter of  his  life.  One  day  taking  him  into  the 
dosety  ths  King  asked  him  how  he  liked  one  of 


the  pictares:  "My  eyas,"  said  Waller,  "tw 
dim,  and  I  do  not  know  it"  The  Kin^  said  it 
was  the  Princess  of  Orange.  "  She  is,"  said 
Waller,  **  like  the  greatest  woman  in  the 
worid."  The  King  a^ed  who  was  that ;  and 
was  answered,  Gluecn  Elizabeth.  "  I  wonder," 
said  the  Kin^  "you  should  think  so;  but  I 
must  confess  she  liad  a  wise  counciL"  **  And. 
Sir,"  said  Waller,  "  did  you  ever  know  a  fool 
choose  a  wise  one  ?"  Such  is  the  story,  which 
I  once  heard  of  some  other  man.  Pointed  au- 
oms,  and  acute  replies,  fly  loose  about  the  world, 
and  are  assij^ned  successively  to  those  whom  it 
may  be  the  fashion  to  celebrate. 

When  the  King  knew  that  he  was  about  to 
marry  his  daughter  to  Dr.  Birch,  a  clergyman, 
he  ordered  a  French  gentleman  to  tell  him,  that 
"  the  King  wondered  he  could  think  of  marry- 
ing his  daughter  to  a  falling  church."  "  The 
King,"  said  Waller,  "  does  me  great  honour,  in 
taking  notice  of  my  domestic  amirs ;  but  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  observe,  that  this  falling 
church  liM  got  a  trick  of  rising  again." 

He  took  notice  to  bis  friends  of  the  King's 
conduct;  and  said,  thai  "he  would  be  left  &e 
a  whale  upon  the  strand."  Whether  be  was 
privy  to  any  of  the  transactions  which  ended  in 
the  kevolution,  is  not  known.  His  hdr  joined 
the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Having  now  attained  an  age  beyond  which 
the  laws  of  nature  seldom  sufier  me  to  be  ex- 
tended, otherwise  tlian  by  a  future  state,  he 
seems  to  have  turned  his  mind  upon  preparation 
for  the  decisive  hour,  and  therefore  consecrated 
his  poetry  to  devotion.  It  is  pleasing  to  discover 
that  his  piety  was  without  weakness  ;  that  his 
intellectual  powers  continued  vigorous :  and 
that  the  lines  which  he  composed,  when  "  &e, 
for  age,  emdd  nnther  read  nor  tm^e,"  are  not  in* 
ferior  to  the  effusions  of  his  youth. 

Towards  the  decline  of  life,  he  bought  a  small 
house  with  a  little  land,  at  Coleshill  ;^'  and  said, 
"he  should  be  glad  to  die,  Dke  the  stag,  wher« 
he  was  roused."  This,  however,  did  not  hap- 
pen. When  he  was  at  Beaconsfield,  he  found 
his  legs  grow  tumid :  he  went  to  Windsor,  where 
Sir  Charles  Scarborough  tlicn  attended  the 
King,  and  requested  him,  as  both  a  friend  and  a 
physician,  to  tell  him,  what  that  swelling  meanL 
"Sir,"  answered  Scarborough,  "your  blood 
will  run  no  longer."  Waller  repeated  some  lines 
of  Virgil,  and  went  home  to  die. 

As  Uie  disease  increased  upon  him,  he  com- 
posed himself  for  his  departure ;  and,  calling 
upon  Dr.  Birch  to  give  him  the  holjr  sacrament, 
he  desired  his  children  to  take  it  with  him,  and 
made  an  earnest  declaration  of  his  faitii  in 
Christianity.  It  now  appeared  what  part  of  his 
conversation  with  thereat  could  be  remem- 
bered with  delight.  He  related,  that  beinff 
present  when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  talked 
profanely  before  King  Charles,  he  said  to  hinv 
"  My  Lord,  I  am  a  great  deal  older  than  your 
Grace,  ana  have,  I  believe,  heard  more  ar^- 
ments  for  atheism  than  ever  your  Grace  did ; 
but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  there  is  no- 
thing in  them ;  and  so  I  hope  your  Grace  will.** 

He  died  October  21,  1637,  and  was  buried  at 
Beaconsfield,  with  a  monument  erected  by  his 
son's  executora,  for  which  Rymer  wrote  the  in 
scription,  and  which  I  hope  is  now  rescued  firom 
dilapidation* 
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Re  left  Bereral  diiUlrai  by  Ins  second  wife  ; 
of  whom,  his  daufffater  was  married  to  Dr. 
Bbch.  Benjamin,  tne  eldest  son,  was  disinhe* 
lited,  and  sent  to  New  Jersey  as  wanting  com- 
mon understanding.  Eldmand,  the  second  son, 
inherited  the  estat^  and  represented  Affmondes- 
ham  in  parliament,  but  at  last  turned  cjuaker. 
William,  the  third  son,  was  a  merchant  in  Lon- 
don. Stephen,  the  fourth,  was  an  eminent  doc- 
tor of  laws,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  Union.  There  is  said  to  have  been  a  fifth, 
of  whom  no  account  has  descended. 

The  character  of  Waller,  both  moral  and  in- 
tellectual, has  been  drawn  by  Clarendon,  to 
whom  he  was  famiharly  known,  with  nicety, 
which  certainly  none  to  whom  he  was  not 
known  can  presume  to  emulate.  It  is  therefore 
inserted  here,  with  such  remarks  as  others  have 
supplied ;  after  which,  nothing  remains  but  a 
critical  examination  of  his  poetry. 

'^ Edmund  Waller,"  says  Clarendon,  "was 
bom  to  a  very  fair  estate,  by  the  parsimony  or 
irugality  of  a  wise  fathv  and  mother :  ana  he 
thought  it  so  commendM>le  an  advantage,  that 
he  resolved  to  improipe  it  with  his  utmost  care, 
upon  which  in  his  nature  he  was  too  much  in- 
tent :  and,  in  order  to  that,  he  was  so  much  re- 
served and  retired,  that  he  was  scarcely  ever 
heard  of  till  by  his  address  and  dexterity  he  had 
gotten  a  very  rich  wife  in  the  city,  against  all  the 
recommendation,  and  countenance,  .and  autho- 
rity of  the  court,  which  was  thoroughly  engaged 
on  the  bdialf  of  Mr.  Crofts,  and  which  used  to 
be  sacoessful  in  that  age,  a^nst  any  opposition, 
fie  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  an  alliance 
and  friendship  with  Dr.  Morley,  who  had  assisted 
and  instructed  him  in  the  reading  many  good 
books,  to  which  his  natural  parts  and  prompti- 
tude inclined  him,  especially  the  poets  ;  and  at 
the  age  when  other  men  used  to  give  over  writ- 
ing verses  (for  he  was  near  thirty  ^ears  when 
he  first  engaged  himself  in  that  exercise,  at  least 
that  he  was  known  to  do  so),  he  surprised  the' 
town  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  that  kind,  as  if 
a  tenth  Muse  had  been  newly  bom  to  cherish 
drooping  poetry.  The  Doctor  at  that  time 
brought  hnn  into  that  company  which  was  most 
celebrated  for  good  conversation  ;  where  he  was 
received  and  esteemed  with  great  applause  and 
respect.  He  was  a  very  pleasant  discourser  in 
earnest  and  in  jest,  ana  therefore  very  grateful 
to  all  kind  of  company,  where  he  was  not  the 
less  esteemed  for  being  very  rich. 

**  He  had  been  even  nursed  in  parliaments, 
where  he  sat  when  he  was  very  young ;  and  so, 
when  they  were  resutned  a^n  (after  a  lonff  in- 
termission), he  appeared  m  those  assemblies 
with  ^at  advantage ;  having  a  graceful  way  of 
speakmg,  and  by  thinking  much  on  several  ar- 
guments (which  his  temper  and  complexion,  that 
Ead  much  of  melancholic,  inclined  him  to),  he 
seemed  often  to  speak  upon  the  sudden,  when 
the  occasion  had  only  administered  the  opportu- 
nity of  saying  what  he  had  thoroughly  consi- 
dered, which  gave  a  great  lustre  to  all  he  said  ; 
which  jret  was  rather  of  delight  than  weight 
There  needs  no  more  be  said  to  extol  the  excel- 
lence and  power  of  Ins  wit,  and  pleasantness  of 
his  conversation,  than  that  it  was  of  magnitude 
enough  to  cover  a  worid  of  very  great  fauHs  ; 
dmt  is,  so  to  cover  them,  that  they  were  not 
t^MQ  nodoe  of  to  hia  reproadi,  viz.  a  narrow- 


ness in  his  nature  to  tibe  lowest  degree ;  an  ab* 
jectoess  and  want  of  courage  to  support  him  in 
any  virtuous  undertaking;  an  insinuation  and 
servile  flattery  to  the  height  the  vainest  and 
most  imperious  natore  could  be  contented  with ; 
that  it  preserved  and  won  his  life  from  those  who 
were  most  resolved  to  take  it,  and  in  an  occa- 
sion in  which  he  ought  to  have  been  ambitious 
to  have  lost  it ;  and  then  preserved  him  Mgm. 
from  the  reproach  and  the  copiempt  that  wa# 
due  to  him  for  so  preserving  it,  and  for  vindica- 
ting it  at  such  a  price  that  it  had  power  to  recon- 
cile him  to  those  whom  he  ^ad  most  offended 
and  provoked  ;  and  continued  to  his  age  with 
that  rare  felicity,  that  his  company  wasacceptai* 
ble  where  his  spirit  was  odious ;  and  he  was  at 
least  pitied  where  he  was  most  detested." 

Such  is  the  account  of  Clarendon  ;  on  which 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  some  remarks. 

**  He  was  very  little  known  till  he  had  ob- 
tained a  rich  wile  in  the  city." 

He  obtained  a  rich  wife  about  the  age  of  thrce« 
and-twenty  ;  an  age,  before  which  few  men  are 
conspicuous  much  to  their  advantage.  He  was 
known,  however,  in  parliament  and  at  court  j 
and,  if  he  spent  part  of  his  time  in  privacy,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  endeavoured 
the  improvement  of  his  mind  as  well  as  of  his 
fortune.  That  Clarendon  might  misjudge  the 
motive  of  his  retirement  is  the  more  probable, 
because  he  has  evidently  mistaken  the  com- 
mencement of  his  poetry,  which  he  supposes 
him  not  to  have  attempted  before  thirty.  As  his 
first  pieces  were  perhaps  not  printed,  the  suc- 
cession of  his  compositions  was  not  known ;  and 
Clarendon,  who  cannot  be  imadned  to  have 
been  very  studious  of  poetry,  didnot  rectify  Ins 
first  opinion  by  consultmg  Waller*s  book. 

Clarendon  observes,  that  he  wasintroduced  to 
the  wits  of  the  age  by  Dr.  Morley ;  but  the  wri- 
ter of  his  Life  relates  that  he  Was  already 
among  them,  when,  hearing  a  noise  in  the  street, 
and  inquiring  the  cause,  mey  found  a  son  of 
Ben  Jonson  under  an  arrest.  This  was  Mor- 
ley, whom  Waller  set  free  at  the  expense  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  took  him  into  the  country  as 
director  of  his  studies,  and  then  procured  nim 
admission  into  the  company  of  the  friends  of  lite- 
rature.  Of  this  fact,  Clarendon  had  a  nearer 
knowledge  than  the  biographer,  and  is  therefore 
more  to  be  credited. 

The  account  of  Waller's  parliamentary  elo- 
quence is  seconded  by  Burnet,  who,  though  he 
calls  him  **  the  delight  of  the  House,"  adds,  that 
"he  was  only  concerned  to  say  that  which 
should  make  him  be  applauded  ;  he  never  laid 
the  business  of  the  House  to  heart,  being  a  vain 
and  empty,  Aoo^h  a  witty  man." 

Of  his  insinuation  and  oattery,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  believe  that  the  troth  is  told.  As- 
chai9,  in  his  elegant  description  of  those  whom 
in  modem  language  we  term  wits,  says,  that  they 
are  open  flatterers,  and  privy  mockers.  Waller 
showed  a  little  of  both,  when,  upon  sight  of  the 
Dutehess  of  Newcastle's  verses  on  the  death  of 
a  Stag,  he  declared  that  he  would  give  all  his 
own  compositions  to  have  written  them ;  and 
being  charged  with  the  exort>itance  of  his  sdula- 
tioD,  answered,  that  "nothing  was  too  much  to 
be  given,  that  a  lady  might  be  saved  from  the 
disgrace  of  such  a  vile  performance."  This, 
however,  was  no  very  mischievous  or  veiy  una- 
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lud  dcfviatioii  from  troth :  had  his  hypocrisy 
been  confined  to  such  transactions,  he  might 
hare  been  forgiven,  though  not  praised  ;  for  who 
Ibrbeara  to  flatter  an  author  or  a  lady  7 

Of  the  laxity  of  bis  political  principles,  and  the 
weakness  of  his  resolution,  he  experienced  the 
natural  efiect,  by  losins  the  esteem  of  every 
ptirty.  From  C  Pom  well  he  htt3  only  his  rccal  ; 
ftftd  *wfciitCiu/lt'?»  the  8tTrtmi^  nho  delighted  in 
hill  eotnpe.ny,  h^ulKninfd  only  the  pardon  of  his 
rdation  IlarQpd^ni^iiiid  the  sai^.^ty  of  Hampden's 
ion* 

An  far  »»  eoi^flfture  can  be  made  from  the 
whaUi  of  his  wnlinpr  ^^<^  hi»  cnnduct,  he  was 
IlillinigjMfficrdehbejtitcIy  a  frietui  to  monarchy. 
His  oeviation  tofl-ftnJs  dtmnf  ,icy  proceeded 
from  his  ciinif^iop^  wiih  HajjH^ien,  for  whose 
sake  he  prosecuted  Crawley  with  great  bitter- 
ness ;  and  the  invective  which  he  pronounced  on 
that  occasion  was  so  popular,  that  twenty  thou- 
sand copies  are  said  by  his  biographer  to  have 
been  sold  in  one  day. 

It  is  confessed  that  his  &ults  still  left  him 
many  friends,  at  least  many  companions.  His 
convivial  power  of  pleasing  is  universally  ac- 
knowIedfipM ;  but  those  who  conversed  witn  him 
intimatenr,  found  him  not  only  passionate,  espe- 
cially in  ms  old  a^,  but  resentful ;  so  that  the 
interposition  of  friends  was  sometinoes  neces- 
sary. 

His  wit  and  his  poetry  naturally  connected 
him  with  the  pohte  writers  of  his  time :  he  was 
joined  with  Lord  Buckhurst  in  the  translation  of 
ComeiUe's  '*  Pompey ;"  and  is  said  to  have  added 
his  help  to  that  <k  Cowley,  in  the  original  draft 
of  the^*Rehear8al.»' 

The  care  of  his  fortune^  which  Clarendon  im- 
putes to  him  in  a  degree  httle  less  than  criminal, 
was  either  not  constant  or  not  successful ;  for, 
having  inherited  a  patrimony  of  three  thousand 
~five  hundred  pounds  a-year,  m  the  time  of  James 
the  First,  and  aoffmented  it  at  least  by  one 
wealthy  marriage,  he  left,  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  an  wcome  of  not  more  than  twelve 
or  thirteen  hundred ;  which,  when  the  difierent 
value  of  money  is  reckoned,  will  be  found,  pei^ 
haps,  not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  what  he 
ODoe  possessed. 

Of  this  diminution,  part  was  the  consequence 
of  the  gifts  which  he  was  forced  to  scatter,  and 
the  fine  which  he  was  condemned  to  pay  at  the 
detection  of  his  plot ;  and  if  his  estate,  as  b  re- 
lated in  his  Life,  was  seouestered,  he  had  pro- 
bably contracted  debts  when  he  lived  in  exile ; 
for  we  are  tokJ,  that  at  Paris  he  lived  in  splen- 
dour, and  was  the  only  EInglishman,  except  the 
Lord  SL  Alban's,  that  kept  a  table. 

His  unlucky  plot  compelled  him  to  sell  a  thou- 
■and  a-year ;  oi  the  waste  of  the  rest  there  is  no 
account,  except  that  he  is  confessed  by  his  bio- 
grapher to  have  been  a  bad  economisL  Herfeems 
to  have  deviated  frt)m  the  common  practice ;  to 
have  Seen  a  hoarder  in  his  first  years,  and  a 
squanderer  in  his  lasL 

Of  hia  ooorse  of  studies,  or  choice  of  books, 
nothinff  is  known  more  than  that  he  professed 
himself  unable  to  read  Chamnan's  translation  of 
Homer  without  rapture.  His  opinion  concern- 
ing the  duty  of  a  poet  is  contained  in  his  de61a- 
ration^  "  that  he  would  blot  from  his  works  any 
line  that  did  not  contain  some  motive  to  virtue." 

The  chancters^  by  whidi  Waller  intended  to 


disCin^Qidi  his  writkig;  are  spiigStfliiiesi  slid  Sg 
nity ;  in  his  smallest  pieces  he  endeavonn  to  be 
fiav ;  in  the  larger,  to  oe  great.  Of  his  airy  and 
ngnt  productions,  the  chia^  source  is  gallantry, 
that  attentive  reverence  of  female  excellence 
which  has  descended  to  us  frons  the  Gothic  ages. 
As  his  poems  are  commonly  occasional,  and  his 
addresses  personal,  he  was  not  so  libeimlly  sup- 
plied with  ^^rand  as  with  soft  images ;  for  beaaty 
18  more  easily  found  than  magnanimity. 

The  delicacy  which  he  cultivated  restrains 
him  to  a  certain  nicety  and  caution,  even  when 
he  writes  upon  the  slightest  matter.  He  has, 
therefore,  in  nis  whole  volume,  nothing  buriesque, 
and  seldom  any  thin^  ludicrous  or  familiar.  Ue 
seems  always  to  do  his  best ;  thoe^  bis  subjects 
are  often  unworthy  of  his  care. 

It  is  not  easy  to  think  without  some  contempt 
on  an  author,  who  is  growin|[  illustrious  in  his 
own  opinion  by  verses,  at  one  time,  **  To  a  Lady 
who  can  do  any  tlunff  but  sleep  when  she 
pleases ;"  at  another,  '^  To  a  Lady  who  can  sleep 
when  she  pleases ;"  now,  **Toa  Lady,  on  her 
passing  tfaovug^  a  crowd  of  people ;"  then,  **  On 
a  braid  of  divers  cofours  woven  by  four  Ladies  ;* 
*'  On  a  Tree  cut  in  paper  ;**  or,  *'  Te  a  Lady  frons 
whom  he  received  tne  copy  of  verses  on  the 
paper-tree,  which  for  many  years  had  been  miss- 
ing.»» 

Genius  now  and  then  produces  a  lucky  tiiie^ 
We'  still  read  the  Dove  of  Anacreon,  ana  Spar- 
row of  Catullus ;  and  a  writer  naturally  pleases 
himself  with  a  performance  which  owes  nothing 
to  the  subject  But  compositions  merely  pv^tty 
have  the  fate  of  other  pretty  thinm  end  are 

auitted  in  time  for  something  nsefiu;  they  are 
owers  fragrant  and  fiur,  but  of  short  duration ; 
or  they  are  blossoms  to  be  valued  only  as  they 
foretel  fiiiits. 

Among  Waller's  little  poems  are  some,  wfaich 
their  exmlency  oug^t  to  secure  from  oblivion ; 
as,  '*  To  Amoret."  comparing  the  dififerent  modes 
of  regard  with  which  he  loou  on  her  and  Sacha- 
rissa;  and  the  verses  ''On  Love,"  that  begin, 
Jinger  in  hathf  witrdt  or  Ua/Wi, 

Jb  others  he  is  not  emally  successful;  sem^ 
times  his  thoughts  are  oefiaent,  and  soneUsMS 
his  expression. 

The  numbers  are  not  always  musical ;  as. 

Fair  Venus,  in  thy  soft  arms 

The  god  of  rage  confine  r 
For  thj  whispers  are  the  channs 

Which  only  can  dirert  his  fierce  deaim. 
What  though  he  frown,  and  to  lumuJt  Jo  inclios> 

Thou  the  flame 

Kindled  in  his  breast  canst  tane 
With  that  snow  which  unmelted  lies  oa  ihloe. 

He  seldom,  indeed,  fetches  an  amorous  senti- 
ment from  the  depths  of  science;  his  thoufffats 
are  for  the  most  part  easily  understood,  and  his 
images  such  as  the  superficies  of  nature  readily 
supplies ;  he  has  a  just  claim  to  popularity,  be- 
cause he  writes  to  conunon  degrees  of  know- 
ledge; and  is  free  a^Jeast  from  philoeopfaical 
pecUmtry,  unless  perhaps  the  end  of  a  Scog  to 
the  Sun  may  be  excOTted,  in  which  he  is  too 
much  a  Copemican.  To  which  may  be  added 
the  simile  of  the  palm  in  the  verses  ''Chi  her 
passing  through  a  crowd ;"  and  a  Ime  in  a  more 
serious  poem  on  the  Restoration,  about  vipers 
and  treadcL  which  can  only  be  miderstooa  by 
those  who  happen  to  know  the  oompoaition  of 
thfoThflriaca. 
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Hk  ilioo|^  are  tooMUiiies  bybobolioftl, 
his  UMMS  imnAUirai : 
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The  plants  admire, 
Ifo  lees  than  thoee  of  old  did  Orpbeue*  }jn : 
IT  eha  ak  down,  wkh  tope  all  low*rrte  her  bow*d» 
Tbev  fottod  about  ber  nuo  arboura  crowd : 
Or  if  abe  walke,  io  eren  ranke  tbey  itaiMl, 
Like  eome  weU*marshaU*d  and  obeequiooa  band. 


In  aaotktr  place: 

Wbile  in  the  park  I  afaur.  the  listening  deer 
Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear : 
When  to  the  beeches  I  report  my  flame. 
They  bow  their  heads  as  if  they  lelt  the  same. 
To  sods  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  bowers. 
With  loud  complunts  they  answer  roe  in  showers. 
To  thee  a  wild  and  cruel  soul  is  giren. 
Mora  deaf  than  trees,  and  pcooder  than  the  heaveo  I 

*0n  the  Head  of  a  Stag:" 

O  fertile  head!  which  erery  year 
Coold  mch  a  crop  of  wonder  bear ! 
The  teeming  earth  did  nerer  bring 
80  soon  so  hsfd,  so  huge  a  thing : 
Whicb  might  it  nerer  hare  been  cast 
Each  year's  growth  added  to  the  last, 
These  lofty  branches  had  supplied 
The  earth's  bold  son's  prodigfous  pride ; 
Hearen  with  these  engines  had  been  scai'd, 
When  noontains  heajp*d  on  mountains  fail'd. 

Sometimei^  haying  succeeded  m  the  first  part, 
he  makes  a  feeble  conclusion.  In  the  Song  of 
Sacharisaa's  and  Amoret's  firiendship,  the  two  last 
ataniais  ought  to  have  been  omitteo. 

His  images  of  gallantry  are  not  always  in  the 
highest  degree  ddicate : 

Then  shaU  my  lore  this  doubt  displace, 
And  gain  such  trust  that  I  may  come 

And  banquet  someiiroes  on  thr  face. 
Bat  nuute  my  constant  mesJs  at  home. 

Some  a(^>lication8  may  be  thought  too  remote 
and  tmconsequential ;  as  in  the  verse!  on  the 
Lady  dancing: 

The  sun  In  figures  such  as  these 
Joys  wkh  the  moon  to  play : 

To  the  sweet  strains  they  advance, 
Which  do  rseoh  from  their  own  spbcnst 

As  this  nymph's  dance 
Mores  with  the  numbers  which  she  hears. 

Sometimes  a  thotight,  wluch  might  perha{>8 
fin  a  distich,  is  expanded  and  attenoAted  till  it 
grows  weak  and  almost  evanescent : 

Chloris !  since  first  our  calm  of  peace 
Was  frighted  hence,  this  good  we  find, 

Tourlkrours  with  your  fears  incrcas««, 
And  crowing  mischiefs  make  you  kind. 

80  the  fak"  tree,  which  still  preserres 
Her  fruit,  and  state,  while  no  wind  blows, 

In  storms  from  that  uprightness  swerves ; 
And  the  glad  earth  about  her  strows 
Wkh  treasure  from  her  yielding  boughs. 

His  images  are  not  always  distinct ;  as,  in  the 
following  passage,  he  compounds  Love  as  a  per- 
•00  with  tooe  as  a  passion: 

Some  other  nymplM,  with  colours  feint, 
Aad  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint. 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy  ; 
Shehasastamp.  and  prints  the  tx^t 
Can,  with  a  single  look,  inflame 
The  ooklest  breast,  the  rudest  tame. 

Hia  sallies  of  casual  flattery  are  sometimes 
Hegani  and  happy,  as  that  in  return  for  the  tUver 
Pen;  and  someum^  empty  and  trifling,  as  that 
sipon  the  Card  torn  by  the  Q^tuen,  There  are  a 
lew  lines  wntten  in  the  Datchess's  Tasso,  which 
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he  is  said  hj  Fenton  to  have  kept  a  waaaaoK 
under  correction.  It  happened  to  Waller,  as  to 
others,  that  his  success  was  not  always  in  pro- 
portion to  his  labour. 

Of  these  petty  compositions,  neither  the  beau^ 
ties  nor  the  faults  deserve  much  attention.  The 
amorous  verses  have  this  to  recommend  them, 
that  they  are  less  hyperbolical  than  those  of  some 
other  poets.  Waller  is  not  always  at  the  lost 
gasp :  he  does  not  die  of  a  frown,  nor  live  upon 
a  smile.  There  is,  however,  too  much  love,  and 
too  many  trifles.  Little  thirms  are  made  too  im- 
portant ;  and  the  empire  of  Beauty  is  represent- 
ed as  exerting  its  influence  farther  than  can  be 
allowed  by  the  multiplicity  of  human  passions, 
and  the  variety  of  human  wants.  Sucn  books, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  showing  the 
world  under  a  false  appearance,  and,  so  mr  as 
they  obtain  credit  from  the  young  and  inexpe- 
penenced,  as  misleading  expectation,  and  mis- 
guiding practice. 

Of  ms  nobler  and  more  weighhr  performances 
the  greater  part  is  panesyrical :  for  of  praise  he 
was  very  lavish,  as  is  observed  by  his  imitator 
Lord  Ltinsdowne : 

No  satyr  stalks  within  the  ha11ow*d  ground, 
But  queens  and  heroines,  kings  and  gods  alwund 
OkHry  and  arms  and  lore  are  all  the  sound. 

In  the  first  poem,  on  the  danger  of  the  Prince 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  there  is  a  puerile  and  ri- 
diculous mention  of  Arion  at  the  beginning ;  and 
the  last  paragraph,  on  the  Cable,  is  in  part  ridicu^ 
lously  mean,  and  in  part  ridiculouslv  tumid. 
The  poem,  however,  is  such  lu  may  be  justly 
praised,  without  much  allowance  for  the  state  oif 
our  poetry  and  language  at  that  time. 

Tne  two  next  poems  are  upon  the  King's 
behaviour  at  the  death  0/  Buckingham,  and  upon 
hisAVivy. 

He  has,  in  the  first,  used  the  pagan  deities 
with  great  propriety : 

*Twas  want  of  such  a  precedent  as  this 
Made  the  old  heathens  frame  their  gods  amiss. 

In  the  poem  on  the  Navy,  those  lines  are  very 
noble  which  suppose  the  king's  power  secure 
aeainst  a  secona  deluge ;  so  noble,  that  it  were 
almoBt  criminal  to  remark  the  mistake  of  centre 
for  furface,  or  to  say  that  the  empire  of  the  sea 
would  be  worth  little  if  it  were  not  that  the  wa^ 
ters  terminate  in  land. 

The  poem  upon  Sallee  has  forcible  senti- 
ments ;  but  the  conclusion  is  feeble.  That  on 
the  Repairs  of  St.  Paul's  has  something  vulgar 
and  obvious ;  such  as  the  mention  of  Am|^on: 
and  something  violent  and  harsh :  as. 

So  all  onr  minds  with  his  conspire  to  grace 
The  gentiles'  great  apostle,  and  deface 
Those  state>ob0curing  sheds,  that  like  a  chain 
Beem'd  to  confine  and  fetter  him  again : 
Which  the  glad  saint  shakes  off  at  his  command. 
As  once  the  riper  from  his  sacred  hand. 
Bo  joys  the  aged  oak,  when  we  diride 
The  creeping  iry  firom  his  injured  side. 

Of  the  two  last  couplets,  the  first  is  extrava- 
gant, and  the  second  mean. 

His  praise  of  the  Gtueen  is  too  much  exagge- 
rated ;  and  the  thought,  that  she  "  saves  lovers 
by  cuttinff  off  hope,  as  gangrenes  are  cured  by 
lopping  the  limb,"  presents  nothing  to  the  mind 
but  disgust  and  horror. 

Of  "The  Battle. of  the  Summer  Islands,'*  it 
seems  not  easy  to  say  whether  it  is  intended  to 
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raise  terror  orraerriment  The  begnmiiii^  ii  too 
splendid  for  jest,  and  the  concluston  too  tight  for 
seriouBness.  The  venilication  is  studied,  the 
scenes  are  diligently  displayed,  and  the  inui^es 
artfully  amplified ;  but,  as  it  ends  neither  in  joy 
nor  sorrow,  it  will  scarcely  be  read  a  second 
time. 

The  "  Panegyric"  upon  Cromwell  has  obtain- 
ed from  the  public  a  very  liberal  dividend  of 
praise,  which  however  cannot  be  said  to  have 
Deen  unjustly  lavished ;  for  such  a  series  of  verses 
had  rarely  appeared  before  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Of  the  lines,  some  aregrand,  some  are 
graceful,  and  all  are  musical.  There  is  now  and 
then  a  feeble  verse,  or  a  trifling  thought,  but  its 
great  fault  is  the  choice  of  its  hero. 

The  poem  of  "  The  War  with  Spain"  begins 
with  lines  more  vigorous  and  striking  than  Wal- 
ler is  accustomed  to  produce.  The  succeeding 
parts  are  varieg^ated  with  better  passages  and 
worse.  There^is  something  too  tar-fetched  in 
the  comparison  of  the  Spaniards  drawing  the 
English  on,  by  saluting  SL  Lucar  with  cannon, 
to  lamba  awakening  the  lion  by  bleating.  The  fate 
of  the  Marquis  and  his  Lady,  who  were  burned 
in  their  ship,  would  have  moved  more,  had  the 
poet  not  made  him  die  like  the  phoaniz,  because 
ne  had  spices  about  him,  nor  expressed  their 
affection  and  their  end  by  a  conceit  at  once  false 
and  vulgar : 

AliTO)  tn  equal  flames  of  love  they  biiro*d. 
And  now  together  are  to  aahes  tum'd. 

The  verses  to  Charles,  on  his  return,  were 
doubtless  intended  to  counterbalance  the  *'  Pane- 
^ric"  on  Cromwell.  If  it  has  been  thought 
mferior  to  that  with  which  it  is  naturally  com- 
pared, the  cause  of  its  deficiency  has  been  already 
remarked. 

The  remaining  pieces  it  is  not  necessary  to 
examine  singly.  They  must  be  supposed  to 
have  faults  and  beauties  of  the  same  kind  with 
the  rest.    The  sacred  poems,  however,  deserve 

{>articular  regard  ;  they  were  the  work  of  Wal- 
er*s  declining  life,  of  those  hours  in  which  he 
looked  upon  the  fame  and  the  folly  of  the  time 
past  with  the  sentiments  which  his  great  prede- 
cessor, Petrarch,  bequeathed  to  posterity,  upon 
his  review  of  that  love  and  poetry  which  have 
given  him  immortality. 

That  natural  jealousy  which  makes  every  man 
unwilling  to  allow  much  excellence  in  another, 
always  produces  a  disposition  to  believe  that 
the  mina  grows  old  with  the  body ;  and  that 
he,  whom  we  are  now  forced  to  confess  supe- 
rior, is  hastening  daily  to  a  level  with  ourselves. 
By  delighting  to  think  this  of  the  living,  we 
learn  to  think  it  of  the  dead  ;  and  Fenton,  with 
all  his  kindness  for  Waller,  has  the  luck  to 
mark  the  exact  time  when  his  genius  passed  the 
zenith,  which  he  places  at  his  fifty-fifth  year. 
This  is  to  allot  the  mind  but  a  small  portion. 
Intellectual  decay  is  doubtless  not  uncommon ; 
but  it  seems  not  to  be  universal.  Newton  was 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year  improving  his  clut)nology, 
a  few  days  before  his  death  ;  and  Waller  ap- 
pears not,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  lost  at  eighty- 
two  any  part  of  his  poetical  power. 

His  sacred  poems  do  not  please  like  some  of 

his  other  works  ;  but  before  the  fatal  fifty-five, 

had  he  written  on  the  same  subjects,  his  success 

would  hardly  have  been  better. 

It  has  been  the  frequent  lamentation  of  good 


men,  that  veive  has  been  too  Uttleappliod  to  tt>a 
purposes  of  worship,  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  animate  devotion  by  pious  poetry. 
That  they  have  very  seldom  attained  their  end 
is  suflnciently  knovm,  and  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  inquire  why  they  have  miscarried. 

Let  no  pious  ear  be  offended  if  I  advance,  in 
opposition  to  many  authorities,  that  poetical  de- 
votion cannot  often  please.  The  ooctrines  of 
religion  mav.  indeed,  be  defended  in  a  didactic 
poem ;  ana  he  who  has  the  happy  power  of  ar- 
^injB;  in  verse,  wiU  not  lose  it  because  his  sub- 
ject IS  sacred.  A  poet  may  describe  the  beauty 
and  the  grandeur  of  Nature,  the  flowers  of  the 
Spring,  and  the  harvests  of  Autumn,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  tide  and  the  revolutions  of  the  ^y, 
and  praise  the  Maker  for  his  works,  in  Hues 
which  no  reader  shall  lay  amde.  The  subject  of 
the  disputation  is  not  piety,  but  the  motives  to 
piety ;  that  of  the  description  is  not  God,  but 
the  works  of  God. 

Contemplative  piety,  or  the  intercourse  be  ' 
tween  God  and  the  human  soul,  cannot  be 
poeticaL  Man,  admitted  to  implore  the  mercy 
of  his  Creator,  and  plead  the  merits  of  his  Re- 
deemer, is  already  in  a  higher  state  than  poetry 
can  confer. 

The  essence  of  poetry  is  invention ;  such  in- 
vention as,  by  producing  something  unexpected, 
surprises  and  delights.  The  topics  of  devotion 
are  few,  and  being  few  are  universally  known  ; 
but  few  as  they  are,  they  can  be  made  no  more ; 
they  can  receive  no  grace  from  novelty  of  senti- 
ment, and  very  little  ftom  novelty  of  expression. 

Poetry  pleases  by  exhibiting  an  idea  more 
grateful  to  the  mina  than  things  themselves  tS- 
lord.  This  effect  proceeds  from  the  display  of 
those  part  of  nature  which  attract,  and  the  con- 
cealment of  those  which  repel,  the  imagination : 
but  religion  must  be  shown  as  it  b ;  suppression 
and  addition  equally  corrupt  it ;  and  such  as  it 
is,  it  is  known  already. 

From  poetry  the  reader  iustly  expects,  and 
from  good  poetry  always  obtabs,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  comprehension  and  elevation  of  his 
fancy ;  but  this  is  rarely  to  be  hoped  by  Chris- 
tians from  metrical  devotion.  Whatever  is  great, 
desirable,  or  tremendous,  is  comprised  in  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Omnipotence  can- 
not be  exalted ;  Infinity  cannot  be  amplified  j 
Perfection  cannot  be  improved. 

The  employments  of  pious  meditation  are 
faith,  thanksgiving,  repentance,  and  supplica- 
tion. Faith,  invariably  uniform,  cannot  be  in- 
vested by  fancy  with  decorations.  Thanksgiving, 
the  most  joyfid  of  all  holy  effusions,  yet  address- 
ed  to  a  Being  without  passions,  is  confined  to  a 
few  modes,  and  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  express- 
ed. Repentance,  trembling  in  the  presence  of 
the  Judge,  is  not  at  leisure  for  caacnces  and 
epithets.  Supplication  of  man  to  man  may 
diffuse  itself  through  many  topics  of  persuasion ; 
but  supplication  to  God  can  only  cry  for  mercy. 

Of  sentiments  purely  religious,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  most  simple  expression  is  the  most  sub- 
lime. Poetry  loses  its  lustre  and  its  power,  be- 
cause it  is  applied  to  the  decoration  of  something 
more  excellent  than  itself.  All  that  pious  verse 
can  do  is  to  help  the  memory,  and  ddight  the 
ear,  and  for  these  purposes  it  may  be  very  use- 
ful ;  but  it  supplies  notliing  to  the  mind.  The 
ideas  of  Christian  theology  are  too  simple  for 
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doooeiice,  too  tacred  fbr  fiction,  and  toomajefl- 
tic  tor  onument :  to  rDOommeiid  them  b j  tiopes 
and  fifforefl,  ia  to  magnify  by  a  concave  mirror 
the  aidcral  hemiaphere. 

Am  much  of  Waller's  reputation  was  owing 
to  the  ■oflnesB  and  smoothneas  of  hia  numbers, 
it  ia  proper  to  consider  those  minute  particulars 
to  widen  a  versifier  must  attend. 

He  certainly  very  much  excelled  in  smooth- 
ness most  of  the  writers  who  were  livin|;  when 
his  poetij  commenced  The  poets  of  EUizabeth 
had  attamed  an  art  of  modulation,  which  was 
afterwards  neglected  or  forgotten.  Fairfax  was 
acknowledged  by  him  as  liis  model ;  and  he 
might  have  studied  with  advantage  the  poem  of 
Daviea,*  whidi,  though  merely  philosophical, 
yet  seldom  leaves  the  ear  ungratined. 

But  he  was  rather  smooth  man  stronff :  of  the 
fidi  resounding  line^  which  Pope  attributes  to 
Dryden,  he  hM  men  very  few  examples.  The 
critical  decision  nas  given  the  praise  of  strength 
to  Denham,  and  of  sweetness  to  Waller. 

Hia  excellence  of  versification  has  some  abate- 
ments. He  uses  the  expletive  do  very  frecjuentlv ; 
and,  though  he  lived  to  see  it  almost  unrversall^ 
ejected,  was  not  more  careful  to  avoid  it  in  his 
last  compositions  than  in  his  first  Praise  had 
given  him  confidence^  and  finding  the  world 
aatisfied,  he  satisfied  himselt 

His  rhymes  are  sometimes  weak  words :  io  is 
found  to  make  the  rhyme  twice  in  ten  lines,  and 
occurs  often  as  a  rhyme  through  his  book. 

His  double  rhymes,  in  heroic  verse,  have  been 
censured  by  Mrs.  Phillips,  who  was  his  rival  in 
the  translation  of  Comeille's  ^'Pompey;**  and 
more  faults  might  be  found,  were  not  the  inquiry 
below  attention. 

He  sometimes  uses  the  obsolete  termination 
of  verbs,  as  waxethy  affecteth;  and  sometimes  re- 
tains the  final  syllable  of  the  preterite,  as  amazedj 
n^ppotedj  of  which  I  know  not  whether  it  is  not 
to  the  detriment  of  our  language  that  we  have 
totally  reiected  them. 

Of  triplets  he  is  sparing ;  but  he  did  not  wholly 
forbear  them:  of  an  Alexandrine  he  has  given 
no  example. 

The  general  character  of  his  poetry  is  ele- 
gance and  gavety.  He  is  never  pathetic,  and 
yrery  rarely  sublime.  He  seems  neither  to  have 
had  a  mind  much  elevated  by  nature,  nor  am- 

i>Iified  by  leanung.  His  thoughts  are  such  as  a 
iberal  conversation  and  large  acquaintance  with 
life  would  easily  supply.  They  had  however 
then,  perhaps,  that  grace  of  novelty,  which  they 
are  now  often  supposed  to  want  by  those  who, 
having  already  round  them  in  later  books^  do 
not  know  or  inquire  who  produced  them  first 
This  treatment  is  unjust  Let  not  the  original 
author  loae  by  his  imitators. 

Praise,  however,  should  be  due  before  it  is 
erven.  The  author  of  Waller's  Life  ascribes  to 
nim  the  first  practice  of  what  Erythneus  and 
some  late  critics  call  oUtf  erolion,  of  using  in  the 
aame  verae  many  words  beginning  with  the 
same  letter.  But  this  knack,  whatever  be  its 
▼alue,  was  so  fi-equent  among  early  writers. 


•  Sir  John  Daries,  entitled.  **  Noeee  telpaum.  This 
omele  expounded  in  two  Elegies :  L  Of  Humane  Know* 
Ud^ ;  n.  Of  the  Soule  of  Man  and  the  Immoitalitie 
chenoA  1990."— &. 


that  GaaoolgiM,  a  wnter  of  the  aiztMBth  Motanr, 
warns  the  young  poet  against  afieetingit:  8haK- 
speare,  in  the  ''Midsummer  Night's  Dream," is 
supposed  to  ridicule  it :  and  in  another  play  the 
sonnet  of  Holofemea  nilly  displays  it 

Ho  borrows  too  manv  of  his  aentimenta  and 
illustrations  firom  the  ola  mythology,  fbr  which  it 
is  vain  to  plead  the  example  of  ancient  poeta ; 
the  deities  which  they  introduced  so  frequently, 
were  considered  as  reaUties,  so  far  aa  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  imagination,  whatever  sober  rea- 
son mi^t  even  then  determine.  But  of  these 
images  time  has  tarnished  the  splendour.  A  fio> 
tion,  not  only  detected  but  despised,  can  never 
afibrd  a  solid  basis  to  any  position,  thou^  some- 
times it  may  fiimish  a  transient  allusion,  or  slight 
illustration.  No  modem  monarch  can  be  much 
exalted  by  hearing  that,  as  Hercules  had  hia  thab^ 
he  has  his  lumf. 

But  of  the  praise  of  Waller,  though  much  may 
be  taken  away,  much  will  remain ;  for  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  he  added  something  to  our  ele- 
gance of  diction,  and  something  to  our  propriety 
of  thought ;  and  to  hhn  may  be  appued  what 
Tasso  said,  with  equal  spirit  and  justice,  of  him> 
self  and  Guarini,  when,  havine  perused  the 
''Pastor  Fido."  he  cried  out,  <*  If  he  had  not  read 
*  Aminta,'  he  had  not  exceUed  it" 

As  Waller  professed  himself  to  have  learned 
the  art  of  versification  fi-om  Fairfax^  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  subidui  a  specimen  of  hia 
work,  which,  after  Mr.  Hoole's  translation,  will 
perhaps  not  be  soon  reprinted.  By  knowing  the 
state  in  which  Waller  found  our  poetry,  the 
reader  may  judge  how  much  he  improved  it 


Errninia*!  steed  (this  while)  his  e 
Through  forests  tlUcke  among  the  aliadie  tresas. 
Her  feeble  hand  tlie  bridle  raines  forelors, 
Halfe  in  a  swoune  she  was  for  feare  I  weeoe ; 
But  her  flit  courser  raared  nere  the  more, 
To  beare  her  through  the  desart  woods  unseene 
Of  her  strong  foes,  that  chased  her  through  the  pislDS, 
And  still  pursued,  but  still  pursued  in  ralna. 


Like  as  the  wearie  hounds  at  last  retire, 
Whidlesse,  displeased,  from  the  fruitlesse  cbaee, 
When  the  slie  beast  Tapishi  in  bush  and  brire. 
No  art  nor  pains  can  ruwse  out  of  his  place : 
The  Christian  knights  so  full  of  shame  and  ire 
Returned  backe,  with  faint  and  wearie  pace ! 

Tet  still  the  fearfull  Dame  fled,  swift  aa  winde,* 

Nor  euer  staid,  nor  euer  lookt  behindo. 

in. 

Through  ihicke  and  thinne,  all  night,  all  day,  she  driutd, 
Withouten  comfort,  companie,  ot  guide, 
Her  plaints  and  tearM  with  euery  thought  reotued, 
She  heard  and  saw  her  greefes,  but  naught  beskU. 
But  when  the  sunne  his  burning  chariot  diued 
In  Thetis  waue,  and  wearie  teame  vntide, 
On  lordans  sandie  banks  her  course  she  stafcl. 
At  last,  there  downe  she  liglit,  and  dowa  9ho  laid. 

IV. 

Her  toares,  her  drinke ;  her  food,  her  sonrowlags ; 
This  was  her  diet  that  mhappj  night : 
But  sleeps  (that  sweet  repose  and  quiet  brings 
To  ease  the  greefes  of  discontented  wiffht) 
Spred  foorth  nis  tender,  soft,  and  nimble  wings. 
In  his  dull  armes  foulding  the  virgin  bright : 
And  loue,  his  mother,  and  the  graces  kept 
Strong  watch  and  warde,  while  this  faire  Ltdle  slepc 
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OplMl  Wttn  ASOmKlf 

:eat  buahM  to  procoad, 
oc  a  luflCle  roand, 
I'd  his  oAten  reed : 


TIm  bMf  twtldt  her  wbh  tbefar  morniiig  tonf , 
Their  warbling  mnalcke  pe«r«  tier  tender  care. 
The  murmurfnc  brookes  and  whietUnff  wlndee  amooff 
The  ratUng  bougfaea,  and  leaoea,  their  parte  did  beare; 
Her  elea  ▼ncloeed  bebeld  the  grooee  along, 
or  ewatnee  and  ahepherd  groomea  that  dwelUnga  weare  J 

And  that  aweet  nmae,  birda,  winda,  and  watan  anm, 

Prouokt  again  the  yirgin  to  iMMOt. 

VL 

Her  plalttta  were  intermpied  whh  a  aotmd. 

That  aeem*d  from  thickeat  b 

Some  iolly  aheplierd  aung 

And  to  hia  rofoe  had  tun'd  uw  vwnu  loou  ^ 

Tiikher  ahe  went,  an  old  man  there  ahe  found 

(At  whoae  right  hand  hIa  litUe  flock  did  feed) 

Sal  making  baskets,  his  three  aonnea  among. 

That  learoM  their  father's  art,  and  leam*d  hla  aoog. 

VE. 

Beholding  one  in  ahlalng  annea  appeare 
The  aeelie  man  and  his  were  sore  aismaid ; 
But  sweet  Erminla  comforted  their  feare, 
Her  remaU  rp,  Ler  visage  open  laid. 
Ton  happT  folke,  of  heau*n  beloued  deare, 
Work  on  (quoth  she)  upon  your  harmleas  trald, 
.  Tl^eee  dreadfull  armee  I  beare  no  warfare  bring 
^  To  your  sweet  toUe,  nor  those  sweet  tunea  jo«  dng. 

vm. 

But  fiuher,  aince  thia  land,  these  townee  and  towers, 
DisCroied  are  with  sword,  with  fire  and  spoUe, 
Row  may  It  be,  unburtthat  tou  and  yours 
In  safeile  thus,  appUe  your  harmleeee  toOe  ? 
My  soune  (ouoth  be)  this  pore  estate  of  oura 
Is  euer  safe  from  storm  of  warlike  broUe ; 
This  wilderness  doth  ts  in  safUe  keepe, 
No  thundering  drum,  no  trumpet  breakea  oar  aleepe. 


Haply  luat  heaums  defence  and  ahleld  of  right, 
Doth  loue  the  innocence  of  aimple  swains. 
The  thunderbolts  on  highest  mountalna  light. 
And  seld  or  neuer  strike  the  lower  plaines : 
80  kings  have  cauae  to  feare  BeUonaeM  might. 
Hot  they  whoee  a  weat  and  toUe  their  dinner  gahia, 
Nor  euer  creedie  soldier  waa  endsed 
By  pouerue,  neglected  and  despised. 


O  Fouertle,  chefe  of  the  heau*nly  brood. 
Dearer  to  me  than  wealth  or  kingly  crowne ! 
No  wteh  fbr  honour,  tlUrst  of  «|bers  good. 
Can  moue  my  heart,  contente^iriih  my  owne : 
We  quench  our  thirst  with  water  of  this  flood. 
Nor  fear  we  poison  should  therein  be  ihrowne : 
Theee  little  flocks  of  sheepe  and  tender  goatee 
Oiue  milke  fbrlbod,  and  wool  to  make  us  coatea. 

XL 

We  little  wish,  we  need  but  tittle  wealth. 
From  cold  and  hanger  tb  to  cloath  and  feedj 
These  are  my  sonnes,  their  care  preeeruea  from 
Their  fathers  flocks,  nor  serrants  moe  I  need : 
Amid  these  groues  I  walke  oft  for  my  health 
And  to  the  flahee,  bfarda,  and  beaates  glue  heed. 
How  they  are  fed,  in  fbrrest,  spring,  and  lake. 


And  their  comeutment  for 


ipletake. 


Time  was  (Ibr  each  due  hath  hk  dotting  ttaae, 
Tlieee  siluer  locks  were  goklen  trass ss  than) 
That  countfie  life  I  hated  as  a  crime. 
And  firom  the  fbrrescs  sweet  conientmenc  ran. 
To  Memphia*  stately  pallace  would  I  clime. 
And  there  became  the  mightie  Callphee  man. 
And  though  I  but  a  aimple  gardner  weare, 
Tet coukll marke abuaea,  aee,  and heare. 

znL 

Entiaed  on  with  hope  of  future  nine, 

I  IbfTered  long  what  did  my  soule  diqpleaae ; 

But  when  mr  youth  waa  spent,  my  hope  waa  Tato^ 

I  felt  my  naOTo  strength  at  last  decreaae ; 

I  gan  my  loaee  of  lustie  yeeree  complaine. 

And  wisht  I  had  enjoyM  the  countrfe^s  peace  1 

I  bod  the  court  farewell,  and  with  content 

My  later  age  here  hare  I  quiet  spent 

XIV. 

While  thus  he  spake,  Erminla  huaht  and  still 
His  wise  discourses  heard,  with  great  attentten, 
His  speecbes  graue  thoee  idle  fanciee  kill. 
Which  in  her  troubled  soule  bred  such  disaention  j 
Afler  much  thought  reformed  waa  her  will. 
Within  thoee  woods  to  dwell  waa  her  Intention, 
Till  fbrtune  should  occasion  new  afford, 
To  tume  her  home  to  tut  desired  Lord. 

XV. 

She  said  therefore,  O  shepherd  fortunate ! 
That  troubles  some  didst  whilom  feel  and  prooe, 
Tet  lleust  now  in  this  contenf ed  state, 
Let  my  mishap  thy  thoughts  to  piiie  mono. 
To  entertaine  me  as  a  willing  mate 
In  shepherds  life,  which  I  admire  and  loue ; 
WItKin  these  pleasant  groues  perchance  my  hart 
Of  her  diacontfbrta  may  Tnload  some  pare 

XVL 

If  gokl  or  wealth  of  most  esteemed  deara. 
If  tewels  rich,  ihou  diddest  hold  in  prise, 
Siich  store  thereof,  such  pientie  haue  I  aeen, 
Aa  to  a  greedie  minde  might  well  aofBce : 
With  that  downe  trickled  many  a  siluer  tears. 
Two  christall  streames  fell  from  her  watrie  eiM  t 
Part  of  her  sad  misfortunea  than  she  told. 
And  wept,  and  with  bar  wept  that  ehepherdoM.     , 

XVD. 

With  apeeehee  kinde,  he  gan  the  rirgfn  dun 
Towards  his  cottage  gently  home  u>  guide ; 
His  aged  wife  there  made  her  bomelr  cheare, 
Tet  welcomde  her,  and  plasther  by  her  side. 
The  Princesse  dond  a  poore  pastoraes  geare, 
A  kerchiefe  courae  vpon  her  head  she  tide ; 
But  yet  kiergestwes  and  her  lookes  (I  gesse) 
Were  such,  aa  ill  beeeem'd  a  shepherdesse. 

xvm. 

Not  those  rode  garments  could  obscure,  and  hida 
The  heau'nly  beautle  of  her  angels  fhce. 
Nor  waa  her  princely  ofspring  dainnlfide, 
Or  ought  disparag'de,  by  those  labours  bace ; 
Her  llule  flocks  to  pasture  would  she  guide. 
And  milk  her  goatee,  and  In  their  folds  them  place, 
BoUi  cheese  and  butter  could  she  make,  and  f]rama 
Her  aelfe  to  pleaae  the  shepherd  and  his  dame 


POMFRET. 


Of  Mr.  Josh  Pomfrxt  notfaing  is  known 
botfirom  a  slight  and  confused  account  prefixed 
to  his  poems  by  a  nameless  friend ;  who  relates, 
that  he  was  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pomfret,  rector 
of  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire ;  that  he  was  bred  at 
Cambridge  ;*  entered  into  orders,  and  was  rec- 
tor of  Maiden,  in  Bedfordshire ;  and  mig^t  have 
risen  in  the  diurch,  but  that,  when  he  applied 
to  Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  for  institu- 
tion to  a  living  of  considerable  value,  to  which 
he  had  been  presented,  he  found  a  troublesome 
obstruction  raised  by  a  malicious  interpretation 
of  some  passage  in  his  "  Choice ;"  from  which  it 
was  inferred,  that  he  considered  happiness  as 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  company  of  a  mis- 
tress than  of  a  wife. 

This  reproach  was  easily  obliterated ;  for  it 
had  happened  to  Pomfret  as  to  almost  all  other 
men  wbo  plan  schemes  of  life ;  he  had  departed 
from  his  purpose,  and  was  then  married. 

Tl»  malice  of  his  enemies  had,  however,  a  very 


fatal  consequence:  the  delay  constrained  his 
attendance  in  London,  where  he  caught  the 
small-pojc^  and  died  in  1703,  in  the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

He  published  his  poems  in  1699 ;  and  has 
been  always  the  fevourite  of  that  dass  of  read- 
ers, who,  without  vanity  or  criticism,  seek  only 
their  own  amusement. 

His  "  Choice^  exhibits  a  system  of  life  adapt* 
ed  to  conunon  notions  and  cQual  to  common 
expectations ;  such  a  state  as  anbrds  plenty  and 
tranquillity,  without  exclusion  of  intellectual 
pleasures.  Perhaps  no  composition  in  our  lan- 
guage has  been  oftener  perused  thaJa  Pomfret's 
^Choice." 

In  his  other  poems  there  is  an  easy  volubility, 
the  pleasure  or  smooth  metre  is  afibrded  to  the 
ear,  and  the  mind  is  not  oppressed  with  ponder^ 
ous,  or  entangled  with  intricate,  sentiment.  He 
pleases  many ;  and  he  who  pleases  many  must 
have  some  species  of  merit. 


DORSET. 


Ov  the  Eabl  of  Dorset  the  character  has 
been  drawn  so  laml)r  and  so  elegantly  by  Prior, 
to  whom  he  was  familiarly  known,  ihat  nothing 
can  be  added  by  a  casual  nand:  and,  as  its  au- 
tbor  is  so  generally  read,  it  would  be  useless  offi- 
cioiiBness  to  transcribe  it. 

Obarlbs  Sackvillb  was  bom  Januaiy  84, 
1637.  Having  been  educated  under  a  private 
tnURv  ^  travelled  into  Italy,  and  returned  a 
little  before  the  Restoration.  He  was  chosen 
into  the  first  parliament  that  was  called,  for  Blast 
Qrinstead,  in  Sussex,  and  soon  became  a  favour- 
ite at  Charles  the  Second  ;  but  undertook  no 
poblie  employment,  being  too  eager  of  the  riotous 
nnd  Hoentious  pleasures  which  young  men  of 
Ingli  rmnk,  who  asoired  to  be  thought  witB,  at 
that  time  imagined  themselves  entitled  to  in- 


<jf  these  frolics  has,  by  the  industry  of 

Wood,  come  down  to  posterity.  Sackville,  who 
was  tifteo  Lord  Buckhurst,  with  Sir  Charles  Sed- 
ley  and  Sir  Thomas  Ogle,  got  drunk  at  the 
Cock,  in  Bow-street,  by  Covent-garden,  and, 
0001^  into  the  balcony,  exposed  themselves  to 
ttie  popi^Ace  in  very  indecent  postures.  At  last. 


»  H«  vra«  of  <laaen>i  College  there,  and.  bv  the  Vn\- 
Tmwiir  reci0(«r,  appears  to  hare  taken  hu  rochelor** 
cemm  tn  laB4,  and  hie  master'a,  1006.    H.— Hit  lather 


wSb  af'm^itj^'-C 


as  they  grew  warmer,  Sedley  stood  forth  naked, 
and  harangued  the  populace  in  such  profane  lan- 
guage, that  the  public  indignation  was  awaken- 
ed ;  the  crowd  attempted  to  force  the  door,  and, 
being  repulsed,  drove  in  the  performers  with 
stones,  and  broke  the  windows  of  the  house. 

For  this  misdemeanour  they  were  indicted, 
and  Sedley  was  fined  five  hundred  pounds :  what 
was  the  sentence  of  the  others  is  not  known. 
Sedley  employed  Killigrew  and  another  to  pro- 
cure a  remission  from  the  King :  but  (mark  the 
friendship  of  the  dissolute!)  they  begged  the 
fine  for  themselves,  and  exacted  it  to  the  last 
groat. 

In  1665,  Lord  Buckhurst  attended  the  Duke 
of  York  as  a  volunteo'  in  the  Dutch  war;  and 
was  in  the  battle  of  June  3,  when  eighteen  great 
Dutch  shipe  were  taken,  fourteen  others  were 
destroyed,  and  Opdam,  the  admiral,  who  engaged 
the  Duke,  was  blown  up  beside  him,  with  idl  ids 
crew. 

On  the  day  before  the  battle,  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  tne  celebrated  song,  <'To  all  you 
ladies  now  at  land,"  with  eqi^  tranquillity  of 
mind  find  promptitude  of  wiL  Seldom  any 
splendid  story  is  wholly  true.  I  have  heard, 
from  the  late  Eari  of  Orrery,  who  was  likely 
to  have  good  hereditary  intelligence,  that  Loixl 
Buckhurst  had  been  a  week  employed  upon  it, 
and  only  retouched  or  finished  it  on  the  r 
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STEPNEY. 


Me  erening.  Bat  even  this,  wfaaterer  it  maj 
ffubtract  from  his  fiunlity,  leaYOs  him  his  comvfie. 

He  was  soon  after  made  a  gentleman  of  Uie 
bed-chamber,  and  sent  on  slK>rt  embassies  to 
France. 

In  1674.  the  estate  of  his  uncle,  James  Cran- 
field,  Ean  of  Middlesex,  came  to  him  by  its 
owner's  death,  and  the  title  was  conferred  on  him 
the  ^ear  after.  In  1677,  he  became,  bv  the  death 
of  his  fiuher,  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  mherited  the 
estate  of  his  fiunily. 

In  16S4,  baring  buried  his  first  wife  of  the 
fiunily  of  Bagot,  who  lefl  him  no  child,  he  mar- 
lied  a  dauflfater  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
eelebrated  both  for  beauty  and  understandii^. 

£[e  received  some  favourable  notice  from  King 
James:  but  soon  found  it  necessary  to  oppose 
the  violence  of  his  innovations,  and,  with  some 
other  lords,  appeared  in  Westminster  ELall  to 
countenance  the  bishops  at  their  triaL 

As  enormities  grew  eveiy  day  less  supportable, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  concur  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  one  of  those  lords  who  sat  every 
day  in  council  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  after 
the  King's  departure ;  and,  what  is  not  the  most 
illustrious  action  of  his  l^e,  was  employed  to 
conduct  the  Princess  Anne  to  Nottingham  with 
a  guard,  such  as  might  alarm  the  populace  as 
they  passed,  with  false  apprehensions  of  her 
diknacr,  Wnatever  end  may  be  designed,  there 
is  always  something  despicable  in  a  trick. 

He  became,  as  ma^  be  easily  supposed,  a  fa- 
vourite of  King  William,  who,  the  day  after  his 


made  him  brd-chtmberlain  of  th« 
household,  and  gave  him  aAerwards  the  garter. 
He  happened  to  be  among  those  that  were  tossed 
with  tne  Jling  in  an  open  boat  sixteen  hours,  in 
very  rough  and  cold  weather,  on  the  coast  of 
Holland.  His  health  aflerwaras  declined ;  and, 
on  January  19, 1705-6,  he  died  at  Bath. 

He  was  a  man  whose  degance  and  judgment 
were  universally  confessed,  and  whose  bounty 
to  the  learned  and  witty  was  generally  known. 
To  the  indulgent  affection  of  the  puolic.  Lord 
Rochester  bore  ample  testimony  in  this  remark — 
"  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  Lord  Buckhurst  may 
do  what  he  will,  yet  b  never  in  the  wrong." 

If  such  a  man  attempted  poetry,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  his  works  were  praised.  Dryden, 
whom,  if  Prior  tells  truth,  be  distinguished  by 
his  beneficence,  and  who  lavished  his  blandish- 
menti  on  those  who  are  not  known  to  have  so 
well  deserved  them,  undertaking  to  produce  au- 
thors of  our  own  country  superior  to  those  of 
antiquity,  says,  '*I  would  mstance  your  Lordship 
in  satire,  and  Shakftpeare  in  tragedy."  Would  it 
be  imagined  that,  of  this  rival  to  antiquity,  aU  the 
satires  were  little  personal  invectives,  and  thai  his 
longest  composition  was  a  sonjg^  of  eleven  stanzas  ? 

The  blame,  however^  of^  this  exaggerated 
praise  falb  on  the  encomiast,  not  upon  the  au- 
thor ;  whose  performances  are,  what  they  pre- 
tend  to  be,  the  efiusions  of  a  man  of  wit :  gay, 
vigorous,  and  airy.  His  verses  to  Howard  wow 
^eat  fertility  of  mind}  and  his  Dorinda  has 
imitated  by  rope. 


STEPNEY. 


Gbobgb  Stbpic bt,  descended  from  the  Step- 
neys  of  Pendigrast,  in  Pembrokeshire,  was  bom 
at  Westminster,  in  1663.  Of  his  Other's  condi- 
tion  or  fortune  I  have  no  acoounL*  Having 
received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  West- 
minster, where  he  passed  six  years  in  the  Col- 
lege, he  went  at  nineteen  to  Cambridge,!  where 
he  continued  a  friendship  begun  at  school  with 
Mr.  Montague,  aAerwards  Earl  of  Halifax. 
They  came  to  London  together,  and  are  said  to 
have  been  invited  into  pi3>lic  life  by  the  Earl  of 
DorseL 

His  qualificationfl  recommended  him  to  many 
foreign  employments,  so  that  his  time  seems  to 
have  been  spent  in  negotiations.  In  1698,  Ke 
was  sent  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Brandenbui^h ; 
in  1693,  to  the  Imperial  Court;  in  1694,  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony;  in  1696,  to  the  Electors  of 
Mentz  and  Cologne,  and  the  Conffress  at 
Francfort;  in  1698,  a  second  time  to  Branden- 

♦  It  hu  been  conjectured  tbst  our  Poet  wm  either  ton 
or  grendMn  of  Charley  third  aon  of  Sir  John  Stepney, 
the  flrat  beronel  of  thai  lunily.  See  Oranger*e  History, 
vol.  U. !».  S96,  edit.  8to.  1775.  Mr.  Cole  save,  the  Poet'e 
father  wae  a  grocer.    Golems  MS  S.  in  Brit  Mm.~C. 

t  He  wae  entered  of  Trinity  College,  and  took  hie  mas- 
l«i^  dsgns  in  ItfM^-H. 


bm^h  ;  in  1699,  to  the  King  of  Poland  ;  in  1701 
agam  to  the  Emperor;  and  in  1706,  to  the 
States-general.  In  1697.  he  was  made  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  trade.  His  life  was  biny. 
and  not  long.  He  died  in  1707  ;  and  is  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  this  epitaph,  which 
Jacob  transcribed : — 

H.  8.  E. 
QeorgiuM  Stewtehts,  Armlger, 

Ob  Ingenil  acumen, 

Liieramm  Scientiam, 

Moram  Suavitatem, 

Remm  Vram, 

Yironim  AnpliMhnonim  Conenetndineai^ 

Lingnv.  Siyli,  ac  Vitc  Elegantiam, 

Fnsclara  Offida  cum  Briiaiinic  lum  EnrofMS 

pnpfltita, 

Sui  »tate  nrakum  cdrttracos. 

Apud  noeteroe  semper  eelebranoos  ; 

Plurimaa  L^rationee  ciAk 

E&  Fide,  DUIgentii,  ac  Feliciuue, 

Ut  Aoguatieeimorum  Prindpum 

OuUelmi  et  Anns 

Spem  in  illo  repodtam 

Nunquam  fefeUerit, 

Hand  nirA  suparaTenc 

Poet  longum  bononun  Corfiun 

Brevi  Temporii  Spatio  cottfectum. 

Cam  Nature  panim.  Fame  ratis  Tizerat, 

Animam  ad  altiora  aipiraiuem  placidfe  eiBaTil 
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O.  8. 

£jc  Equeairi  Familii  Stepnelonun, 

De  Pendefraai.  in  Comiiatu 

Pembrocniensi  oriundua, 

WMtmonaateril  nalua  est,  A.  D.  1(AM. 

Electus  Id  CoUefnum 

Sancti  Petri  Westroonast.  A.  1876. 

Sancti  Trinitatis  Cantab.  1683. 
Cooailiaiiorum  quibof  Commercu 

Cura  commiaM  eft  1697. 

Chelaeia  raortaus,  et,  comitante 

Ma^i  Frocenim 

Frequently,  hue  elatua,  1707< 

It  is  reported  that  the  juvenilo  coniDositionB  of 
Stepney  made  gray  authors  blush.  1  know  not 
whether  his  poems  will  appear  such  wonders  to 
the  present  age.    One  cannot  always  easily  find 


the  reason  for  which  the  world  hai  sometimes 
conspired  to  squander  praise.  It  is  not  very  un- 
likely that  he  wrote  very  early  as  well  as  he  ever 
wrote ;  and  the  performances  of  youth  have  many 
favourers,  because  the  authors  yet  lay  no  claim 
to  public  honours,  and  are  therefore  not  consi-< 
dered  as  rivals  by  the  distributors  of  fame 

He  apparently  professed  biraself  a  poet,  and 
added  his  name  to  tbo^  of  the  other  wits  in  the 
version  of  Juvenal ;  but  he  is  a  very  licentious 
translator,  and  docs  not  recompense  his  neglect 
of  the  author  by  beauties  of  his  own.  lit  his  ori" 
ginal  poems,  now  and  then,  a  happy  line  may 
perhap^  be  found,  and  now  and  then  a  short 
composition  may  give  pleasure.  But  there  is^ 
in  the  whole,  little  either  of  the  grace  of  wit,  or 
the  vigour  of  nature. 


PHILIPS. 


JottN  Phiups  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  De- 
eerober,  1676,  at  Bampton.  in  Oxfordshire  ;  of 
which  place  his  father.  Dr.  Stephen  Philips, 
archdeacon  of  Salop,  was  minister.  The  first 
part  of  his  education  was  domestic ;  after  which 
ne  was  sent  to  Winchester,  where,  as  we  are 
told  by  Dr.  Sewel,  his  bios^pher,  be  was  soon 
distinguished  by  the  supenori^  of  his  exercises ; 
and  what  is  less  easily  to  be  credited,  so  much 
endeared  himself  to  his  schoolfellows,  by  his 
dvility  and  ^ood-nature,  that  they,  without  mur- 
mnr  or  ill-will,  saw  him  indulged  by  the  master 
with  particular  immunities.  It  is  related,  that 
when  he  was  at  school,  he  seldom  mingled  in 
play  with  the  other  boys^  but  retired  to  his  cham- 
oer ;  where  his  sovereign  pleasure  was  to  sit 
hour  alter  Boar,  while  ms  hair  was  combed  by 
somebody  whMC  services  he  found  means  to 
procure.* 

At  school  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
]>oets,  ancient  and  modem,  and  fixed  his  atten- 
tion particularly  on  Milton. 

In  1694,  he  entered  himself  at  Christ-church, 
a  college  at  that  time  in  the  highest  reputation, 
by  the  transmission  of  Busby's  scholars  to  the 
care  first  of  Fell,  add  afterwards  of  Aldrich. 
Here  be  was  distinguished  as  a  genius  eminent 
among  the  eminent  and  for  friendship  particu- 
larir  mtimate  with  Mr.  Smith,  the  author  of 
^Pbsdra  and  Hippolytus."  The  profession 
which  he  intended  to  follow  was  that  of  physic ; 
and  he  took  mach  delight  in  natural  history,  of 
wfaldi  botany  was  his  favourite  part 


*  Isaac  Vowlua  relates,  that  he  aleo  deQ^hted  in  harlng 
Us  hair  coiflbed  when  he  could  hare  it  done  by  barben, 
or  ochcr  persona  aklOed  in  the  rtdea  of  prosody.  Of  the 
pmamgm  tliai  eoaiains  thia  ridiculous  fancy,  the  following 
&  a  aanalaiioQ  : — **  Bfany  people  take  delight  in  the 
nibbfaig  of  their  limbs,  and  the  combing  of  their  hair ;  but 
diem  exercises  would  delight  much  more,  If  the  servants 
•t  Che  bttha,  and  of  the  barbers,  were  so  skilAil  in  this 
axt,  that  thtfy  could  express  any  measivev  with  their 
ftigers.  I  rttnember  thtct  more  than  once  I  have  fallen 
IMO  liw  hands  of  men  of  this  son,  who  could  imitate  any 
BMinsnm  oCwoagB  in  combkig  the  hair,  so  as  sometimes 
to  ejntfMS  very  intelligibly  iaakbl««,  trochees;  dactyls, 
fcc  from  whence  there  arose  to  me  no  small  deljcht.** 
8m his  "Treatise de  Poematum oaatu  et  Viribus Kjth- 
rnL^    Oxsa.  \9i9^  o.  09^— B« 

fa 


EEis  reputation  was  confined  to  his  friends  and 
to  the  University  ;  till  about  1703,  he  extended 
it  to  a  wider  circle  by  the  "  Splendid  Shilling,** 
which  struck  the  public  attention  with  a  ntode  of 
writing  new  and  unexpected. 

This  performance  raised  him  so  hi^h,  that, 
when  Europe  resounded  with  the  victory  of 
Blenheim,  he  was,  probably  with  an  oecult  op« 
position  to  Addison,  employed  to  deliver  the  ac- 
clamation of  the  Tories.  It  is  said  that  he 
would  willingly  have  declined  the  task,  but  that 
his  friends  urged  it  upon  him.  It  appears  that 
he  wrote  this  poem  at  the  house  of  Mr.  St.  J  ohn. 

<*  Blenheim''  was  published  in  1705.  The 
next  year  produced  nis  great  work,  the  poem 
upon  '* Cider,"  in  two  books;  which  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  praises,  and  continued  lon^  to 
be  read,  as  an  imitation  of  Virgil's  '*  Georgic,*^ 
which  needed  not  shun  the  presence  of  the  ori- 
ginal. 

He  then  grew  probably  more  confident  of  his 
own  abiUties,  ana  began  to  meditate  a  poem  on 
the  *'  Last  Day ;"  a  subject  on  which  no  mind 
can  hope  to  eoual  expectation. 

This  work  be  did  not  live  to  finish  :  his  dis« 
eases,  a  slow  consumption  and  an  asthma,  put 
a  stop  to  his  studies,  and  on  ^eb.  15,  1706,  at 
the  beginning  of  hik  thirty-third  year,  put  an  end 
to  his  life. 

He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Hereford ; 
and  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  afterwards  lord-chan- 
celfor,  gitve  Imn  a  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  inscription  at  Westminster  was 
written,  as  I  have  heard,  by  Dr.  Atterbury, 
though  commonly  given  to  Dr.  Freind. 

0fS   mPiTAtn  AT   flBRCPORA  t 
JOHANI^S  PHILIPS 
ObHt  15  die  Feb.  Anno.       [  ^J^  ^J^'^ 

Cn/us 

Osscsl  requlras,  banc  Uraam  Inspfce  : 

81  Ingenium  nescias,  ipsius  Opera  Console  » 

91  TumuTmn  deeiderfts. 

Templum  adi  Westmonasterienasi 

(Quails  quancusque  Tir  Aiectt, 

^icac  elecaas  ifls  ai  pmdars^ 
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firm  eenoiapbhiai  M  daeonc, 

loacripUo. 

<luim  interim  erga  Coenatoi  plus  ec  offldoms, 

Testetar  hoc  nxnro 

A  Maria  Philip*  Main  tpeiiu  pientlMirni, 

DUacU  Filii  Memorus  noo  sine  Lacrymw  dicatum. 

BIS  EPITAPH  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

Hereforditt  condunnir  Ossa, 

Hoc  in  Delubro  statunur  Imafo, 

Brilanniam  omnem  pervafattix'  Famn, 

JOHANNIS  PHILIPS  : 

Qui  Virifl  bonia  doctisque  juxta  chama, 

Inunoitale  suum  Ingenlum, 

Erudiilone  muhiplici  exculiuro, 

Miro  animi  caftdore, 
£ximi4  morum  airapliciiata, 

HoneetaviL 

LItterarum  Aroceniorum  aitini, 

i^namWintonia  Pnar  aentire  cceperat, 

Inter  Adia  Chriati  Alumnos  jugiter  explevit. 

In  i]]o  Muaarum  Domicilio 

PrecJaria  iEmulorum  itudiia  excltatua, 

OpUmia  acribendi  Biagiauia  semper  intenlus, 

Carmina  aennone  Patrio  compoauH 

A  Orsecis  Latiniaque  foniibua  feliciter  deduct*, 

Auicia  Romaniaque  auribua  omnino  digna, 

Verauum  auippe  Harrooniam 

Rhytnmo  didlcerat. 

Antique  illo,  libera,  multiformi 

Ad  raa  Ipaaa  apto  prorsua,  el  attemperato, 

Non  numena  in  eundem  ferfe  orbem  redeuntibua, 

Non  Clauauiarum  similiter  cadentium  aono 

Metiri: 

Uni  in  lioc  laudis  genere  Miltono  secundos, 

Primoque  poene  par. 

R«f  sea  Tenues,  aeu  Orandea,  sen  Medioeres 

Omandaa  sumserat, 

f^nsquam,  non  quod  decuit, 

Et  videt,  el  aasecutua  est, 

Eflpregius,  auocunque  Siyluro  rerteret, 

Fandi  author,  et  Modomm  ftnife^ 

Fas  ait  Huic. 

Anao  Uc^t  4  tui  Metronun  Lege  diacedera, 

O  Poasia  Anglicans  Pater,  atque  Conditor,  Chauc«r«, 

Alterum  tibi  latua  claudere, 

YAtnm  carte  Cinerea,  tuos  undique  aiip«mium 

Non  dedecebit  Chorum. 

Simon  HaramrU  Miles, 

TIri  benfe  de  se,  de  Litteris  meriti 

Quoad  vireret  Fautor, 

Poet  Obltum  pi6  memor. 

Hoc  ilU  Saxum  poni  voluit. 

J.  PhUiptf  Stephanie  8.  T.  P.  Archidiaconl 

Salop.    Filius,  natus  est  Bamptonin 

In  agro  Ozon.  Dec  80,  1676. 

Obiit  Herefordia,  Feb.  15, 1708. 

Philips  has  been  always  praised,  without  con- 
tradiction, as  a  man  moaest,  blameless,  and 
pioas ;  who  bore  narrowness  of  fortune  without 
discontent,  and  tedious  and  painful  maladies 
without  impatience  j  beloved  by  those  that  knew 
him,  but  not  ambitious  to  be  Known.  He  was 
probably  not  formed  for  a  wide  circle.  His  con- 
Tersation  is  commended  for  its  innocent  gayety, 
which  seems  to  have  flowed  only  among  his  in- 
timates; for  I  have  been  told  that  he  was  in 
company  silent  and  barren,  and  employed  only 
upon  the  pleasure  of  his  pipe.  His  addiction  to 
tobacco  is  mentioned  by  one  of  his  biographers, 
who  remarks,  that  in  all  his  writings,  except 
''Blenheim,"  he  has  found  an  opportunity  of 
celebrating  the  fragrant  fume.  In  common  life 
he  was  probably  one  of  those  who  please  by  not 
oflfendin^,  and  whose  person  was  loved  because 
his  writings  were  admired.  He  died  honoured 
and  lamented,  before  any  part  of  his  reputation 
had  withered,  and  before  his  patron  St  John 
had  disgraced  him. 

His  works  are  few.  The  "  Splendid  Shilling** 
has  the  uncommon  merit  of  an  ori^nal  design, 
ittleM  it  may  be  thought  preclude  by  the  an- 


cient Contot.  To  degrade  the  soandiog  worda 
and  statelv  construction  of  Milton,  bv  an  appb- 
cation  to  the  lowest  and  most  trivial  things,  gra- 
tifies the  mind  with  a  momentary  triumph  ovei 
that  grandeur  which  hitherto  held  its  captives 
in  admiration;  the  words  and  thinga  are  pre- 
sented with  a  new  appearance,  and  novelty  is 
always  grateful  where  it  gives  no  pain. 

But  uie  merit  of  such  perfonnanres  begins 
and  ends  with  the  first  author.  He  that  should 
again  adapt  Milton's  phrase  to  the  groes  inci- 
dents of  common  life,  and  even  sdapt  it  i^-ith 
more  art,  which  would  not  be  difficult,  mu?t 
yet  expect  but  a  small  part  of  the  praise  which 
rhilips  has  obtained;  ne  c&n  only  hope  to  be 
considered  as  the  repeater  of  a  jesL 

**  The  parody  on  Milton,"  says  Gildon,  "  is 
the  only  tolerable  production  of  its  Author." 
This  is  a  censure  too  dogmatical  and  violent. 
The  poem  of  "  Blenheim"  was  never  denied  to 
be  tolerable,  even  by  those  who  do  not  allow  it 
supreme  excellence.  It  is  indeed  the  poem  of  a 
scholar,  "  all  inexpert  of  war ;"  of  a  man  who 
writes  books  from  books,  and  studies  the  world  in 
a  college.  He  seems  to  have  formed  his  ideas  of 
the  field  of  Blenheim  from  the  battles  of  the  he- 
roic ages,  or  the  tales  of  chivalry,  Mith  very  little 
comprehension  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  the 
composition  of  a  modern  hero,  which  Addison 
has  disnlayed  with  so  much  prooriety.  He 
makes  Marlborough  behold  at  a  distance  the 
slaughter  made  by  Tallard,  then  haste  to  en- 
counter and  restrain  him,  and  mow  his  way 
through  ranks  made  headless  bv  his  sword. 

He  imitates  Milton's  numbers  indeed,  but 
imitates  them  very  iniudiciously.  Deformity  is 
easily  copied ;  and  whatever  there  is  in  Mifton 
whidi  the  reader  wishes  away,  all  that  is  obso- 
lete, peculiar,  or  Ucentious,  is  accumulated  with 
great  care  by  Philips.  Milton's  verse  was  har- 
monious, in  proportion  to  the  general  state  of 
our  metre  in  Milton's  age ;  and,  if  he  had  writ- 
ten after  the  improvements  made  by  Dryden,  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  would  have  ad- 
mitted a  more  pleasing  modulation  of  numbers 
into  his  work ;  but  Philips  sits  down  with  a  re- 
solution to  make  no  more  music  than  he  found ; 
to  want  all  that  his  master  wanted,  though  he 
is  very  far  from  bavins  what  his  master  had. 
Those  asperities,  therefore,  that  are  venerable 
in  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  are  contemptible  in  the 
"Blenheim." 

There  is  a  Latin  ode  written  to  his  patron. 
St  John,  in  return  for  a  present  of  wine  and 
tobacco,  which  cannot  be  passed  without  notice. 
It  is  gay  and  elegant,  and  exhibits  several  artful 
accommodations  of  classic  expressions  to  new 
purposes.  It  seems  better  turned  than  the  ode 
ofHannes.* 

To  the  poem  on  "Cider,"  written  in  imitation 
of  the  "  Georges,"  may  be  given  this  peculiar 
praise,  that  it  is  grounded  in  truth ;  that  the  pre- 


*  Thia  ode  I  am  willing  to  mention,  becauae  there 
aeeros  to  be  an  error  In  all  the  printed  coplea,  which  ia,  I 
think,  reuhied  in  the  last.    They  ail  read: 
Quam  Oratiarum  cura  decenduai' 
O  1  O  !  labellia  cui  Yenua  inaidet. 
The  author  probably  wrote, 

Quam  Oratiarum  cnra  deceiuinm 
Omat ;  labellia  cui  Venua  Inaidet— Dr.  J. 
Rannes  was  profeaaor  of  chemiaaT  at  Oxford,  and  wroCa 
one  or  two  poema  in  tha  "  Muss  AnfUcans.**— J.  B. 
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c«pt8  wbicli  It  contains  ar«  eztu^t  and  just ;  and 
that  it  is  therefore,  at  once,  a  book  of  entertain- 
ment and  of  science.  This  I  was  told  by  Miller, 
the  great  gardener  and  botanist,  whose  expres- 
sion was,  that  **  there  were  manj  books  wntten 
on  the  same  subject  in  prose,  which  do  not  con- 
tain so  mach  troth  as  that  poem.** 

In  the  disposition  of  his  matter,  so  as  to  mter- 
B|>drse  precepts  reUting  to  the  culture  of  trees 
with  sentiments  more  generally  alluring,  and  in 
easy  and  graceful  transitions  from  one  subject 
to  another,  he  has  very  diligently  imitated  his 
master ;  but  he  unhappily  pleased  himself  with 
blank  verse,  and  supposed  that  the  numbers  of 
Milton,  which  impress  the  mind  with  Teneration, 
combined  as  they  are  with  subjects  of  incon- 
ceivable grandeur,  could  be  sustained  by  im- 
ages, which,  at  most^  can  rise  only  to  elegance. 
Contending  ansels  may  shake  tne  regions  of 
heaven  in  blank  verse:  but  the  flow  of  equal 
measures,  and  the  embellishment  of  rhyme, 
must  recommend  to  our  attention  the  art  of  en- 
graving, and  decide  the  merit  of  the  redstreak 
aadpe^xmain. 

What  study  could  confer.  Philips  had  obtain- 
ed :  but  natural  deficiency  cannot  be  supplied. 
He  seems  not  bom  to  greatness  and  elevation. 
He  is  never  lofty,  nor  does  he  often  surprise 
with  unexpected  excellence ;  but,  perhaps,  to  his 
last  poem  may  be  applied  what  Tully  said  of  the 
work  of  Lucretius,  tnat  it  is  wriUei^  with  much 
mrt,  though  ufUhfew  hlazes  qfgmim. 

The  following  fragment  written  by  Edmund 
Smith,  upon  the  works  of  Philips,  has  been 
traa3cril>ad  frpm  the  Bodleian  manuscripts. 

"A  Profetory  Discourse  to  the  poem  on  Mr. 
Philips,  with  a  character  of  his  writmgs. 

^'It  is  altogether  as  equitable  some  account 
should  be  given  of  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  writing  as  of  those  who 
are  renowned  for  great  actions.  It  is  but  rea- 
sonable they,  who  contribute  so  much  to  the 
itnmortality  of  others,  should  have  some  share 
in  it  themselves ;  and  since  their  genius  only  is 
discovered  by  their  works,  it  is  just  that  their 
virtues  should  be  recorded  by  then-  friends.  For 
no  modest  men  (as  the  person  I  write  of  was  in 
perfection)  will  write  their  own  penuries  ;  and 
It  is  very  hard  that  they  should  go  without  repu- 
tation, only  because  they  the  more  deserve  it 
The  end  of  writing  lives  is  for  t!ie  imitation  of 
the  readers.  It  will  be  in  the  power  of  very 
few  to  imitate  the  Duke  of  Marlbo.ough ;  we 
must  be  content  with  admiring  his  great  qualities 
and  actions,  without  hopes  of  following  them. 
The  private  and  social  virtues  are  niore  easily 
transcribed.  The  life  of  Cowley  is  more  instruc- 
tive, as  well  as  more  fine,  thiBLn  any  we  have  in 
our  language.  And  it  is  to  be  wished,  since 
Mf.  Philips  had  so  many  of  the  good  qualities  of 
tha  poet,  that  I  had  some  of  tlie  abilities  of  his 
historian. 

^The  Qrectan  philosophers  have  had  their 
fives  written,  their  morals  commended,  and  their 
p-iyings  recorded.  Mr.  Philips  had  all  the 
Tirliies  to  which  most  of  them  only  pretended, 
and  all  their  integrity  without  any  of  their  afiec- 
tatkm. 

''The French  are  very  just  to  eminent  men 


in  this  pobt ;  not  a  leained  man  nor  a  poet  can 
die,  but  all  Europe  must  be  acquainted  with 
his  accomplishments.  They  give  praline  and 
expect  it  m  their  turns  ;  they  commend  their 
Patrus  and  MoUeres,  as  well  as  their  Cond^s  and 
Turennes  ^  their  Pellieons  and  Racines  have 
their  eulogies,  as  well  as  the  Prince  whom  they 
celebmte ;  and  their  poems,  their  mercuries,  and 
orations,  nay,  their  very  gazettes,  are  filled  with 
the  praises  of  the  learned. 

''I  am  satisfied,  had  they  a  Philips  among 
them,  and  known  how  to  value  him ;  had  they 
one  of  his  learning,  his  temper,  but  above  oil  o£ 
that  particular  turn  of  humour,  that  altogether 
new  genius,  he  had  been  an  example  to  their 
poets,  and  a  subject  of  their  panegyrics^  and 
perhaps  set  in  competition  with  the  ancients,  to 
whom  only  he  oiU[ht  to  submit 

^ "  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  do  justice  to 
his  memory,  since  nobody  else  undertakes  it 
And  indeed  I  can  assign  no  cause  why  so  many 
of  his  acquaintance  (that  are  as  willing  and  more 
able  than  myself  to  give  an  account  of  him) 
should  forbear  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  one 
so  dear  to  them,  but  only  that  they  look  upon  it 
as  a  work  entirely  belonging  to  me. 

"I  sliall  content  myself  with  giving  only  a 
character  of  the  person  and  his  writings,  with- 
out meddUng  with  the  transactions  ol  his  life, 
which  was  altogether  private.  I  shall  only  make 
this  known  observation  of  liis  family,  that  there 
was  scarcely  so  many  extraordinary  men  in 
any  one.  I  nave  been  acquainted  with  five  of 
his  brothers  (of  which  three  are  still  living),  all 
men  of  fine  parts,  yet  all  of  a  very  unlike  temper 
and  geniils.  So  that  their  fruitfiil  mother,  like 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  seems  to  have  produced 
a  numerous  ofispimg,  all  of  different  though 
unconmion  faculties.  Of  the  living,  neither 
their  modesty,  nor  the  humour  of  the  presdnt 
age,  permits  me  to  speak :  of  the  dead,  I  may 
say  something. 

'*  One  of  them  had  made  the  greatest  progress 
in  the  study  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations 
of  any  one  1  know.  He  had  perfectly  mastered, 
and  even  iniproved,  the  notions  of  Grotius,  and 
the  moi«  renned  ones  of  Pufiendorfl  He  could 
refute  Hobbes  with  as  much  soUdity  as  some  of 
greater  name,  and  expose  him  with  as  much 
wit  as  Ek^harid.  That  noble  study  which  re- 
ouires  the  greatest  reach  of  reason  and  nicety  of 
oistinction,  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  him. 
'Twas  a  national  loss  to  be  deprived  of  one  who 
understood  a  science  so  necessary,  and  yet  so 
unknown  in  England.  I  shall  add  only,  he 
had  the  same  honesty  and  smcerity  as  tlie  per- 
son I  write  of,  but  more  heat ;  the  former  was 
more  inclined  to  argue,  the  latter  to  divert;  one 
employed  his  reason  more,  the  other  his  ima- 
gination: the  former  had  been  well  qualified 
for  those  posts,  which  the  modesty  of  the  latter 
made  him  refuse.  His  other  dead  brother  would 
have  been  an  ornament  to  the  College  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  He  had  a  genius  either  for 
poetry  or  oratory;  and,  though  very  younff, 
composed  several  very  agreeable  pieces.  In  all 
probability  he  would  have  written  as  finely  as 
nis  brother  did  nobly.  He  might  have  been  the 
Waller,  as  the  other  was  the  Milton  of  his  time. 
The  one  might  celebmte  Marlborough,  the 
other  his  beautiful  offsprinj^.  This  had  not  been 
so  fit  to  describe  the  actions  of  heroes  as  the 
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^5rttie«  of  piivate  men.  In  a  word,  he  had  heen 
fitter  for  my  place;  and  while  hia  brother  was 
writing  upon  the  greatest  men  that  any  age  ever 

Eroduced,  in  a  style  equal  to  them,  he  might 
ave  served  as  a  panegyrist  on  him. 

"  This  is  all  I  think  necessary  to  sajr  of  his 
family.  I  shall  proceed  to  himself  and  his  writ- 
ings ;  which  I  shall  first  treat  of,  because  I  know 
they  are  censured  by  some  out  of  envy,  and 
more  out  of  ignorance, 

**  The  '  Splendid  Shilling,'  which  is  far  the 
least  considerable,  has  the  more  general  reputar 
tion,  and  perhaps  hinders  the  character  of  the 
rest  The  style  agreed  so  well  with  the  bur- 
lesque, that  the  ignorant  thought  it  could  be- 
come nothinffelse.  Every  body  is  pleased  with 
that  work.  But  to  judge  riffhtly  of  the  other 
requires  a  perfect  mastery  of  poetry  and  criti- 
cism, a  just  contempt  of  the  little  turns  and  wit- 
ticisms now  in  vogue,  and,  above  alL  a  perfect 
understanding  of  poetical  diction  ana  descrip- 
tion. 

**  All  that  have  any  taste  for  poetry  will  agreeu 
that  the  great  burlesque  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  the  low.  It  is  much  easier  to  make  a  great 
thing  appear  little,  than  a  little  one  great:  Cot- 
ton ana  others  of  a  very  low  genius  have  done 
the  former:  but  Philips,  Garth,  and  Boileau, 
only  the  latter. 

"A  picture  in  miniature  is  every  painter's 
talent ;  but  a  piece  for  a  cupola,  where  all  the 
figures  are  enlarged,  yet  proportioned  to  the  eye, 
requires  a  master's  hand. 

"It  must  still  be  more  acceptable  than  the 
low  buriesque,  because  the  images  of  the  latter 
are  mean  and  filthy,  and  the  language  itself  en- 
tirely unknown  to  all  men  of  good  breeding. 
The  style  of  Billingsgate  would  not  make  a  very 
agreeable  figure  at  St  James's.  A  gentleman 
would  take  but  little  pleasure  in  language  which 
he  would  think  it  hard  to  be  accosted  m,  or  in 
reading  words  which  he  could  not  pronounce 
without  blushing.  The  lofty  burlesque  is  the 
more  to  be  admired,  because,  to  write  it,  the 
author  must  be  master  of  two  of  the  most  dif* 
ferent  talents  in  nature.  A  talent  to  find  out 
and  expose  what  is  ridiculous,  is  very  difierent 
from  that  which  is  to  raise  and  elevate.  We 
must  read  Virgil  and  Milton  for  the  one,  and 
Horace  and  Hudibras  for  the  other.  We  know 
that  the  authors  of  excellent  comedies  have  often 
failed  in  the  grave  style,  and  the  tragedian  as 
often  in  comedy.  Admiration  and  laughter  are 
of  such  opposite  natures,  that  they  are  seldom 
created  by  the  same  person.  The  man  of  mirth 
is  always  observing  the  follies  and  weaknesses, 
the  senous  writer  the  virtues  or  crimes,  of  man- 
kind ;  one  is  pleased  with  contemplating  a  beau, 
the  other  a  nero;  even  firom  the  same  object 
they  would  draw  different  ideas :  Achilles  would 
appear  in  very  difierent  Uffhts  to  Thersites  and 
Alexander ;  the  one  would  admire  the  courage 
and  greatness  of  his  soul ;  the  other  would  rim- 
cule  the  vanity  and  rashness  of  his  temper.  As 
the  satirist  says  to  Hannibal : 

I,  cunre  per  Mpe»f 
V*  puerls  placeas,  et  declamado  fias. 

"  The  contrariety  of  style  to  the  subject  pleases 
the  more  strongly,  because  it  is  more  surprising; 
the  expectation  of  the  reader  'W  pleasantly  de- 
ceived, who  expects  an  humble  style  from  the 


subject,  or  a  great  subject  firom  the  style.  It 
pleases  the  more  nniveraally,  because  it  is  agre^ 
ableto  the  taste  both  of  the  grave  and  the  merry ; 
but  more  particularly  so  to  those  who  have  a  re> 
lish  of  the  best  writers,  and  the  noblest  sort  of 
poetiT.  I  shall  produce  only  one  passap  out  of 
this  Foet,  which  is  the  misfortune  of  Bis  galU  • 
gaskinst 

My  g^allfgaaklnt,  which  hare  long  wfthctood 
The  wimere  Tiuy  and  encroaching  (ro«(e. 
By  time  aubduM  (what  will  not  time  subdue !) 

This  is  admirably  pathetical,  and  shows  very 
well  the  vicissitudes  of  sublunary  things.  The 
rest  goes  on  to  a  prodigious  height ;  and  a  man 
in  Greenland  could  hardly  have  made  a  more 
pathetic  and  terrible  complaint.  Is  it  not  snr* 
prising  that  the  subject  should  be  so  mean,  and 
the  verse  so  pompous,  that  the  least  things  in 
his  poetry,  as  in  a  microscope,  should  grow 
great  ana  formidable  to  the  eye ;  especially  con* 
siderinff  that,  not  understandmg  French,  he  had 
no  model  for  his  style  7  that  he  should  have  no 
writer  to  imitate,  and  himself  be  inimitable  1  that 
he  should  do  all  this  before  he  was  twenty  ;  at 
an  age  which  is  usually  pleased  with  a  glare  of 
false  thoughts,  little  turns,  and  unnatural  fus^ 
tian  7  at  an  age,  at  which  Cowley,  Dryden,  and 
I  had  almost  said  Virgil,  were  inconnderable ; 
so  soon  was  his  imagination  at  its  fiiU  strength^ 
his  judgment  ripe,  and  his  humour  complete. 

*'This  poem  was  written  for  his  own  diversion, 
without  any  design  of  pubKcation.  It  was  com* 
municated  but  tome;  but  soon  spread,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  pirates.  It  was  put  out,  vilely 
mangled  by  Ben  Bragge ;  and  impudently  said 
to  be  corrected  by  the  author.  This  grievance  is 
now  grown  more  epidemical ;  and  no  man  now 
has  a  ri^ht  to  his  own  thoughts,  or  a  title  to  his 
own  writings.  Xenophon  answered  the  Persian 
who  demanded  his  arms,  *We  have  nothing 
now  left  but  our  arms  and  our  valour :  if  we 
surrender  the  one,  how  shall  we  make  use  of  the 
other  7'  Poets  have  nothing  but  their  wits  and 
their  writings  ;  and  if  they  are  plundered  of  the 
latter,  I  don't  see  what  good  the  former  can  do 
them.  To  pirate,  and  publicly  own  it,  to  prefix 
their  names  to  the  woras  they  steal,  to  own  and 
avow  the  theft,  I  believe,  was  never  yet  beard  of 
but  in  England.  It  will  sound  oddly  to  posterity, 
that,  in  a  poUte  nation,  in  an  enlightened  age, 
under  the  direction  of  the  most  wise,  most  leam>- 
ed,  and  most  generous  encouragers  of  know^ 
ledge  in  the  worid,  the  property  of  a  mechanic 
should  be  better  secured  than  tliat  of  a  scholar  ! 
that  the  poorest  manual  operations  should  be 
more  valued  than  the  noblest  prodpc^  of  the 
brain !  that  it  should  be  felony  to  rob  a  cobbler 
of  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  ho  crime  to  deprive  the 
best  author  of  his  whole  subsistence ;  that  no- 
thing should  make  a  man  a  sure  title  to  his  own 
writmgs  but  the  stupidity  of  them!  that  the 
works  of  Dryden  should  meet  with  less  encoia 
ragement  than  those  of  his  own  Flecknoe  or 
Blackmote !  that  Tillotson  and  St.  George,  Tont 
Thumb  and  Temple,  should  be  set  on  an  equal 
footing !  This  is  the  reason  why  this  very  paper 
has  been  so  long'  delayed :  and,  while  the  most  im* 
pudent  and  scandalous  ubels  are  publicly  vend* 
ed  by  the  pirates,  this  innocent  work  is  forced  to 
steal  abroad  as  if  it  were  a  libeL 

"Our  present  writers  are  br  these  wretches 
reduced  to  the  same  condition  Viigil  was,  when 
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Hm  centurion  soied  on  his  estate.  But  I  don*t 
doabt  but  I  can  fix  opon  the  Mncenas  of  the 
present  age,  that  wUi  retrieve  them  from  it. 
Batj  whatever  effects  this  piracy  may  have  npon 
ns,  It  contributed  very  much  to  the  advaotaffe  of 
Mr.  Philips ;  ithdped  him  to  a  reputation  uniich 
he  neither  desired  nor  expected,  and  to  the  ho- 
nour of  being  put  upon  a  work  of  which  he  did 
not  think  himself  capable :  but  the  event  show- 
ed his  modesty.  And  it  was  reasonable  to  hope, 
that  he,  who  could  raise  mean  subjects  so  high, 
should  still  be  more  elevated  on  greater  themes; 
that  he,  that  could  draw  such  noble  ideas  from  a 
shilling,  eouid  not  fail  upon  such  a  subject  as 
the  Duke  of  Mariborougn,  which  is  capable  of 
het|^htaung  even  the  most  low  and  trifling 
genraa.  ^d,  indeed,  most  of  the  great  works 
which  have  been  produced  in  the  world  have 
been  owing  less  to  the  poet  than  the  patron. 
Men  of  the  greatest  genius  are  sometimes  lazy, 
and  want  a  spur ;  onen  modest,  and  dare  not 
venture  in  public;  they  certainly  know  their 
fiiults  in  the  worst  thin^ ;  and  even  their  best 
things  they  are  not  fond  of^  because  the  idea  of 
what  the^  ought  to  be  is  far  above  what  they 
are.  This  induced  me  to  believe  that  Virgil  de- 
sired his  works  might  be  burned,  had  not  the 
same  Augustus,  that  desired  him  to  write  them, 
preserved  them  from  destruction.  A  scribbling 
beau  may  imagine  a  poet  may  be  induced  to 
write,  bjr  the  very  pleasure  he  nnds  in  writing : 
bat  that  is  seldom,  when  people  are  necessitatea 
to  it.  I  have  known  men  row,  and  use  very 
hard  labour  for  diversion,  which,  if  they  had  been 
tied  to,  they  would  have  thought  themselves 
very  unhappy. 

''But  to  return  to  'Blenheim,'  that  work  so 
much  adnured  by  some,  and  censured  by  others. 
I  have  often  wished  he  had  wrote  it  m  Latin, 
that  he  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  empty 
critic,  who  could  have  as  little  understood  nis 
meaning  in  that  langusge  as  they  do  his  beauties 
*n  msoifn^ 


<^Fa]ee  critics  have  been  the  plague  of  all 
ages :  Milton  himself,  in  a  very  poute  court,  has 
been  compared  to  the  rumbling  of  a  wheelbar^ 
row :  he  had  been  on  the  wrong  side,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  a  good  poet.  And  tiiis,  per- 
haps, may  be  Mr.  Pnilip8*s  case. 

^'But  I  take  generally  the  ignorance  of  his 
readers  to  be  the  occasion  of  their  dislike. 
People  that  have  formed  their  taste  upon  the 
French  writers  can  have  no  relish  for  Philips; 
they  admire  points  and  turns,  and  consequently 
have  no  judgment  of  what  is  ^eat  and  majes- 
tic ;  he  must  look  little  in  their  eyes,  when  he 
soars  so  high  as  to  be  almost  out  of  their  view. 
I  cannot  therefore  allow  any  admirer  of  the 
French  to  be  a  judge  of  *  Blenheim,'  nor  any 
who  takes  Bouhours  for  a  complete  critic.  He 
generally  judges  of  the  ancients  by  the  modems, 
and  not  the  modems  by  the  ancients ;  he  takes 
those  passages  of  their  own  authors  to  be  really 
sublime  which  come  the  nearest  to  it ;  he  often 
calls  that  a  noble  and  a  great  thought  which  is 
only  a  pretty  and  a  fine  one ;  and  ni&s  more  in- 
stances of  tne  sublime  out  of  '  Ovid  de  Tristi- 
bus,'  than  he  has  out  of  all  VirgiL 

"  I  shall  allow,  therefore,  only  those  to  be 
judges  of  Philips,  who  make  the  ancients,  and 
particularly  Virgil,  their  standard. 

"  But  before  I  enter  on  this  subject,  I  shall 
consider  what  is  particular  in  the  style  of  Philips, 
and  examine  what  ought  to  be  the  style  of  heroic 
poetry ;  and  next  inquire  how  far  he  has  come 
up  to  that  style. 

*'  His  style  is  particular,  because  he  lays  aside 
rhjrme,  and  writes  in  blank  verse,  and  uses  old 
words,  and  frequently  postpones  the  adjective  to 
the  substantive,  and  the  substantive  to  the  verb ; 
and  leaves  out  little  particles,  a  and  the  ;  A«r, 
and  hit;  and  uses  frequent  appositions.  Now 
let  us  examine  whether  these  alterations  of  style 
be  conformable  to  the  trae  sublime." 
*        *        ^        m        0 
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William  Walsh,  the  son  of  Joseph  Walsh, 
Esq^  of  Abberiey,  in  Worcestershire,  was  bom 
m  1663,  as  appears  from  the  account  of  Wood, 
who  relates .tnat  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became, 
in  1678,  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Wadham^ 
College. 

He  left  the  TJnivermty  without  a  degree,  and 
pursued  his  studies  in  London  and  at  home ; 
that  he  studied,  in  whatever  place,  is  apparent 
from  its  efiect,  for  he  became  in  Mr.  Diyden's 
opinion  the  best  critic  in  the  nation. 

He  was  not,  however,  merely  a  critic  or  a 
•cholar,  but  a  man  of  fashion ;  and,  as  Dennis 
remarks,  ostentatiously  splendid  in  his  dress. 
He  was  likewise  a  member  of  parliament  and  a 
courtier,  knight  of  the  shire  for  nis  native  county 
in  several  jparUsments  j  in  another  the  repre- 
sentative ot  Rk^ond  m  Yorkshire ;  and  gen- 


tleman of  the  horse  to  Gtueen  Anne,  under  the 
Duke  of  Somerset. 

Some  of  his  verses  show  him  to  have  been  a 
zealous  friend  to  the  Revolution  ;  but  his  po> 
litical  ardour  did  not  abate  his  reverence  or 
kindness  for  Dryden,  to  whom  he  gave  a  dis- 
sertation on  Virgil's  "Pastorals,"  in  which, 
however  studied,  he  discovers  some  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  French  versification. 

In  1705,  he  began  to  correspond  with  Mr. 
Pope,  in  whom  he  discovered  very  eariy  the 
power  of  poetry.  Their  letters  are  written  upon 
the  pastoral  comedy  of  the  Italians,  and  those 
pastorals  which  Pope  was  then  pre^laring  to 
publish. 

The  kindnesses  which  aro  first  experienced 
are  seldom  forgotten.  Pope  always  retained  a 
grateful  jnemory  of  Walsh's  notice,  and  men- 
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tioned  him  in  one  of  hia  latter  piecaa  among 
Uiose  that  had  encouraged  his  juvenile  studies : 

OninTille  the  polite, 

And  knowing  Walsh,  wouU  tell  me  I  could  write. 

In  his  "Essay  on  Criticism''  he  had  ^ven 
him  more  splendid  praise ;  and,  in  the  opmion 
of  his  more  learnt  commentator,  sacrificed  a 
little  of  his  judgment  to  his  gratitude. 

The  time  of  his  death  I  have  not  learned.  It 
must  have  happened  between  1707,  when  he 
wrote  to  Pope,  and  1711,  when  Pope  praised 
sim  in  his  ** Essay."  The  epitaph  makes  him 
forty-six  years  old ;  if  Wood's  account  be  right, 
he  died  in  1709. 

He  is  known  more  by  his  familiarity  with 
greater  men,  than  by  any  thing  done  or  written 
Sy  himself. 

His  works  are  not  numerous.    In  prose  he 


wrote  "Eugenia,  a  Defence  of  Women ;"  wlndi 
Dryden  honoured  with  a  Preface. 

*<  Esculapius,  or  the  Hospital  of  Fools,"  pub- 
lished aitet  his  death. 

"A  Collection  of  Letters  and  Poems,  amorous 
and  gallant,"  was  published  in  the  volumes  called 
Dryden's  Miscellany,  and  some  other  occasional 
pieces. 

To  his  Poems  and  Letters  is  prefixed  a  very 
judicious  Preface  upon  Epistolary  Composition 
and  Amorous  Poetry. 

In  his  "Golden  Age  restoredj"  there  was 
something  of  humour,  while  the  facts  were  re- 
cent ;  but  it  now  strikes  no  longer.  In  his  imi- 
tation of  Horace,  the  first  stanzas  are  hap]nly 
turned ;  and  in  all  his  writings  there  are  pleasing 
passages.  He  has,  however,  more  elegance 
than  vigour,  and  seldom  rises  higher  than  to  be 
pretty. 
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Or  the  great  poet  whose  life  I  am  about  to 
delineate,  the  curiosity  which  his  reputation 
must  excite  will  re<iuire  a  display  more  ample 
than  can  now  be  given.  His  contemooranes, 
however  they  reverenced  his  genius,  left  his  life 
unwritten  ;  and  nothing  therefore  can  be  known 
beyond  what  casual  mention  and  imcertain  tra- 
dition have  supplied. 

John  Drtden  was  bom  August  9,  1631,t  at 
Aldwinkle,  near  Oundlc,  the  son  of  Erasmus 
Dryden,  ot  Titchmersh ;  who  was  the  third  son 
of  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  baronet,  of  Canons 
Ashby.  All  these  places  are  in  Northampton- 
shire ;  but  the  original  stock  of  the  family  was 
in  the  county  of  Huntingdon.  J 

He  is  reported  by  his  last  biographer,  Der- 
rick, to  have  inherited  from  his  fatncr  an  estate 
of  two  hundred  a  year,  and  to  have  been  bred, 
as  was  said,  an  anabaptist  For  either  of  these 
particulars  no  authority  is  given.§  Such  a  for- 
tune ought  to  have  secured  nim  from  that  pover- 
ty which  seems  always  to  have  oppressed  him'; 
or,  if  he  had  wasted  it,  to  have  made  him 
ashamed  of  publishing  his.  necessities.  But 
thou^  he  had  many  enemies,  wHo  undoubtedly 
examined  his  life  with  a  scrutiny  sufficiently 


*  The  Life  of  Diyden,  though  in  point  of  composition 
It  ia  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  John^n'i  productions, 
is  in  many  particulars  incorrea.  Mr.  Malone,  in  the 
biography  prefixed  to  hia**  Prose  Works,''  has  collected 
a  much  more  ample  and  accurate  account  *,  and  from 
that  Yaluable  work  several  dates  and  other  particulars 
have  been  here  set  right— J.  B. 

4  Mr.  Malone  has  lately  proved  that  there  Is  no  satis- 
factory evidence  for  this  date.  The  inscription  on  Dry- 
den's monument  says  only  naluM  16S2.  See  Malone's 
Life  of  Dryden,  prefixed  to  his  *<  Critical  and  Miscella- 
neous Prose  Works,»»p.  5,  note.— C. 

1  Of  Cumberland.    Ibid.  p.  10.— C. 

\  Mr.  Malone  has  furnished  us  with  a  detailed  account 
of  our  Poet's  circumi«tances  ;  from  which  It  appears  that 
although  he  was  possessed  of  a  sufficient  income  in  the 
early  port  of  bis  life,  he  was  consiilerably  embarrassed 
M  Its  Close.    Bee  Malonc'a  Life,  p.  4:0.— J.  B. 


malicious,  I  do  not  remember  that  he  is  ever 
charged  with  waste  of  his  patrimony.  He  was, 
indeed,  sometimes  reproached  for  his  fir«t  reli- 

S'on.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that 
errick's  intelligence  was  partly  true,  and 
partly  erroneous. || 

From  Westminster  School,  where  he  was  in- 
structed as  one  of  the  King^s  scholars  by  Dr. 
Busby,  whom  he  long  after  continued  to  reve- 
rence, he  was,  in  1650,  elected  to  one  of  the 
Westminster  scholarships  at  Cambridge.5r 

Of  his  school  performances  has  appeared  only 
a  poem  on  the  aeath  of  Lord  Hastings^  com- 
posed with  great  ambition  of  such  conceits  as, 
notwithstanding  the  reformation  begun  by 
Waller  and  Denham,  the  exainple  of  Cowley 
still  kept  in  reputation.  Lord  Ilastinffs  died  of 
the  small-pox ;  and  his  poet  has  made  of  the 
pustules  first  rose-buds,  and  then  gems :  at  last 
exalts  them  into  stars ;  and  says. 

No  comet  need  foretell  his  change  drew  on, 
Whose  corpse  might  seem  a  constellation. 

At  the  Universitjr  he  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  eager  of  poetical  distinction^  or  to  have 
lavished  his  early  "wii  either  on  fictitious  sub- 
jects or  public  occasions.  He  probably  con- 
sidered, tjiat  he  who  proposed  to  be  an  author 
ought  first  to  be  a  student.  He  obtained,  what- 
•ever  was  the  reason,  no  fellowship  in  the  Col- 
lego.  Why  he  was  excluded  cannot  now  be 
known,  and  it  is  vain  to  guess  :  had  he  thought 
himself  injured,  he  knew  how  to  complain.  In 
the  Life  of  Plutarch  he  mentions  his  education 


n  Mr.  Derrick't  Life  of  Dryden  was  prefixed  to  a  rery 
beautlAil  and  correct  edition  of  Dryden's  Miecellarilea, 
published  by  the  Tonsons  in  1760, 4  vols.  Svo.  Derrick'* 
part,  however,  was  poorly  executed,  and  the  ediiion 
never  became  popular  — C. 

T  He  went  off  to  Trinitj  College,  and  was  admiucd  lo 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  Jan.  1663-4,  and  in  16^7  was 
made  master  of  arts.— C. 
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in  the  CoOege  with  gratitude ;  but,  in  a  prologue 
at  Oxford,  he  has  these  lines : 

Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  ehall  be, 
Than  bis  own  mother  university ; 
Thebes  did  his  rude  unknowing  youth  engage  j 
He  chooses  Athens  in  his  riper  age. 

It  was  not  till  the  death  of  Cromwell,  in  1658, 
that  he  became  a  public  candidate  for  fame,*  by 
poblishmg  "Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  late  Lord 
Frotcctor ;»»  which,  compared  with  the  verses 
of  Sprat  and  Waller  on  the  same  occasion,  were 
sufficient  to  raise  great  expectations  of  the  rising 
Poet 

When  the  Kin^  was  restored,  Dryden,  like 
the  other  panegynsts  of  usurpation,  changed  his 
opinion,  or  his  profession,  and  pubUshed  "As- 
trea  Redux,  a  Poem  on  the  happy  Restoration 
and  Return  of  his  most  sacrea  Majesty  King 
Charles  the  Second." 

The  reproach  of  inconstancy  was,  on  this  oc- 
casion, shared  with  such  numbers,  that  it  pro- 
duced neither  hatred  nor  disgrace !  if  he  changed, 
he  changed  with  the  nation.  It  was,  however, 
not  totaU)r  forgotten  when  his  reputation  raised 
him  enemies. 

The  same  year  he  praised  the  new  Ejng  in  a 
second  poem  on  his  restoration.  In  the  "  As- 
trea"  were  the  lines. 

An  horrid  •tiUnett  first  invade*  the  ear. 
And  in  that  silence  we  a  tempest  fear — 

lor  which  he  was  persecuted  with  perpetual 
nucule,  perhaps  with  more  than  was  deserved. 
8Uau€  is  indeed  mere  privation  ;  and,  so  con- 
sidered, caimot  invade ;  but  privation  likewise 
certainly  is  darkntsi,  and  probably  cold;  yet 
poetry  has  never  been  refused  the  right  of  as- 
cribing effects  or  agency  to  them  as  to  positive 
powers.  No  man  scruples  to  say,  that  iarknest 
liinders  him  from  his  work ;  or  that  eUd  has 
killed  the  plants.  Death  is  also  privation  ;  yet 
who  has  made  any  difficulty  or  assigning  to 
death  a  dart  and  the  power  of  striking  f 

In  settling  the  order  of  his  woi^s  there  is 
some  difficulty ;  for,  even  when  they  are  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  formally  offered  to  a  patron, 
he  does  not  commonly  date  his  dedication  ;  the 
time  of  writing  and  publishing  is  not  always  the 
same ;  nor  can  the  nrst  editions  be  easily  found, 
if  even  from  them  could  be  obtained  the  neces- 
sary information,  t 

The  time  at  which  his  first  play  was  exhibited 
is  not  certainly  known,  because  it  was  not 
printed  till  it  was,  some  years  afterwards,  altered 
&nd  revived  ;  but  since  the  plays  are  said  to  be 

Krinted  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written, 
^  xxn  the  dates  of  some,  those  of  others  may  be 
inferred  ;  and  thus  it  may  be  collected,  that  in 
l<i(3,  in  the  thirtj-second  year  of  his  life,  he 
eotnmenced  a  writer  for  the  stage ;  compelled 
undoubtedly  by  necessity,  for  he  appears  never 
to  have  loved  that  exercise  of  his  gsnius,  or  to 
bmve  much  pleased  himself  with  his  own  dramas. 
Of  the  stage,  when  he  had  once  invaded  it,  he 
kept  possession  for  many  years ;  not  indeed 
ivichoot  the  competition  of  rivals  who  sometimes 
prevailed,  or' the  censtire  of  critics,  which  was 


•  TUs  la  a  mistake.  His  poem  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Hat tngs  appeared  in  a  volume  entitled  **  Tears  of  the 
mume*  on  the  death  of  Hemy  Lord  Hastings :  Sro.  1649.'* 
Mmlofw—J.  B. 

f  Xbe  order  of  his  plays  has  besn  accurately  ascer- 
Cateed  by  Mr.  Blalona—C. 


often  poignant  and  often  just;  but  with  such  a 
degree  of  reputation,  as  made  him  at  least  secura 
of  being  heard,  whatever  might  be  the  final  de- 
termination of  the  pubUc 

His  first  piece  was  a  comedy  called  **The 
Wild  Gallantt"  He  began  with  no  happy  au- 
guries ;  for  his  performance  was  so  much  disap- 
proved, that  he  was  compelled  to  recall  it,  and 
chanffe  it  from  its  imperlect  state  to  the  form  in 
which  it  now  appears,  and  which  is  yet  suffi- 
ciently defective  to  vindicate  tlie  critics. 

I  wish  that  there  were  no  necessity  of  follow- 
ing the  progress  of  his  theatrical  fame,  or  tracing 
the  meanders  of  his  mind  through  the  whole  se- 
'ries  of  his  dramatic  performances  ;  it  will  be  fit, 
however,  to  enumerate  them,  and  to  take  espe- 
cial notice  of  those  that  are  distin^shed  by  any 
peculiarity,  intrinsic  or  concomitant;  for  the 
composition  and  fate  of  eight^and-twenty  dra- 
mas include  too  much  of  a  poetical  life  to  be 
omitted. 

In  1664,  he  published  "  The  Rival  Ladies,»» 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  a  man 
Of  high  reputation  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
statesman.  In  this  play  he  made  his  essay  of 
dramatic  rhyme,  which  he  defends,  in  bis  dedi- 
cation, with  sufficient  certainty  of  a  favourable 
hearing ;  for  Orrery  was  himself  a  writer  of 
rhyming  tragedies. 

He  then  joined  with  Sir  Robert  Howard  in 
"  The  Indian  Ctueen,**  a  tragedy  in  rhjrme.  The 
parts  which  either  of  them  wrote  are  not  distin- 
guished. 

"The  Indian  Emperor**  was  published  in  1667. 
It  is  a  tragedy  in  rhyme,  intended  for  a  sequel 
to  Howard's  "  Indian  Gtueen.**  Of  this  connex- 
ion notice  was  given  to  the  audience  by  printed 
bills,  distributed  at  the  door ;  an  expement  sup- 
posed to  be  ridiculed  in  "  The  Rehearsal^*'  where 
Bayes  tells  how  many  reams  he  ha^  printed,  to 
instil  into  the  audience  some  conception  of  his 
plot. 

In  this  play  is  the  description  of  Ni^t,  which 
Rymcr  has  made  fiimous  by  preferring  it  to  those 
or  all  other  poets. 

The  practice  of  making  tragedies  in  rhyme 
was  introduced  soon  after  the  Restoration,  as  it 
seems  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  in  compliance  with 
the  opinion  of  Charles  the  Second,  who  had 
formed  his  taste  by  the  French  theatre  ;  and 
Dryden,  who  wrote,  and  made  no  difficulty  of 
declaring  that  he  wrote  only  to  please,  and  who 
perhaps  knew  that  by  his  dexterity  of  versifica- 
tion he  was  more  likely  to  excel  others  in  rhjrme 
than  without  it,  very  readily  adopted  his  mas- 
ter's preference.  He  therefore  made  rhyming 
tragedies,  till,  by  the  prevalence  of  manifest 
propriety,  he  seems  to  nave  grown  ashamed  of 
maKing  them  any  longer. 

To  mis  play  is  prefixed  a  vehem^t  defence  of 
dramatic  rhyme,  in  confutation  of  the  preface  to 
"  The  Duke  of  Lerma,**  m 'which  Su-  Robert 
Howard  had  censured  it 

In  1667,  he  pubUshed  **  Annus  Mirabilis.  the 
Year  of  Wonders,"  which  may  be  esteemeaone 
of  his  most  elaborate  works. 

It  is  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Howard  by  a 
letter,  which  is  not  property  a  dedication  ;  and 


I  The  "  Duke  of  Oulse**  was  his  first  attempt  in  tha 
drama,  but  laid  aside  and  afterwards  new  modelled.— 8as 
Malone,  p.  51  .~J.  B. 
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writinff  to  a  poet,  be  has  interspersed  many 
criticu  observations,  of  which  some  are  com- 
mon, and  some  perhaps  ventured  without  much 
consideration.  He  be^ran,  even  now^  to  exer- 
cise the  domination  of  conscious  genius,  by  re- 
commending his  own  performance :  •*  I  am  satis- 
fied that  as  the  Prince  and  General*'  [Rupert 
and  Monk]  "  are  incomparably  the  best  subjects 
[  ever  had,  so  what  I  have  written  on  them  is 
much  bettor  than  what  I  have  performed  on  any 
other.  As  I  have  endeavoured  to  adorn  my 
poem  with  noble  thoughts,  so  much  more  to  ex- 
press those  thoughts  with  elocution.*' 

It  is  written  in  quatrains,  or  heroic  stanzas  of 
four  lines  ;  a  measure  which  he  had  learned 
from  the  "  Gondibert"  of  Davenant,  and  which 
he  then  thought  the  most  majestic  that  the  Eng- 
lish language  aflbrds.  Of  tms  stanza  he  men- 
tions the  incumbrances,  increased  as  they  were 
by  the  exactness  which  the  age  ro(|uired.  It  was, 
throughout  his  life}  very  much  his  custom  to  re- 
commend his  works  by  representation  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  he  had  encountered,  without  ap- 
pearing to  have  sufficiently  considered  that  where 
there  is  no  difficulty,  there  is  no  praise. 

There  seems  to  be,  in  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Robert  Howard  and  Dryden  towards  each  other, 
•oraething  that  is  not  now  easily  to  be  ex- 
plained.* Dryden,  in  his  dedication  to  the  Earl 
of  Orrery^  had  defended  dramatic  rhyme ;  and 
Howard,  m  a  preface  to  a  collection  of  plays, 
had  censured  his  opinion.  Dryden  vindicated 
himself  in  his  "  Dialogue  on  Dramatic  Poetry :" 
Howard,  in  his  preface  to  **  the  Duke  of  Lerma," 
animadverted  on  the  vindication  ;  and  Dryden. 
in  a  prefiice  to  "  The  Indian  Emperor,"  replied 
to  the  animadversions  with  great  asperity,  and 
almost  with  contumely.  The  dedication  to  this 
playis  dated  the  year  m  which  the  "  Annus  Mi- 
rabilis"  was  pubhshcd.  Here  appears  a  strange 
inconsistency;  but Langbaine affords  some  he^>, 
by  relating  that  the  answer  to  Howard  was  not 
published  m  the  first  edition  of  the  play,  but  was 
added  when  it  was  afterwards  reprinted :  and  as 
"  The  Duke  of  Lerma"  did  not  appear  till  1668, 
tiie  same  year  in  which  the  dialogue  was  pub- 
lished, there  was  time  enough  for  enmity  to 
Sow  up  between  authors,  who,  writing  both  for 
e  theatre,  were  naturally  rivals. 
He  was  now  so  much  distinguished,  that  in 
1669t  he  succeeded  Sir  William  Davenant  as 
poet^laureat  The  salary  of  the  laureat  had  been 
raised  in  favour  of  Jonson,  by  Charles  the 
First,  from  a  hundred  marks  to  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  a  tierce  of  wine  :  a  revenue 
m  those  days  not  inadequate  to  the  conve- 
niences of  life. 
'  The  same  year,  he  published  his  Essay  on 
.  Dramatic  Poetry,  an  elegant  and  instructive  dia- 
logue, in  which  we  are  told,  by  Prior,  that  the 
principal  character  is  meant  to  represent  the 
Duke  of  Dorset.    This  work  seems  to  have 

S'  ren  Addison  a  model  for  his  ^alogues  upon 
edals. 

" Secret  Lov^  or  the  Maiden  dneen"  ( 1 668 ), 
is  a  tragi-comedy.  In  the  prefiice  he  discusses 
a  curious  question,  whether  a  poet  can  judge 


•  8«e  Malone,  p.  91.— J.  B. 

t  He  did  ooc  luocettd  Darenant  till  Auf .  18,  1670 ;  but 
Blr.  Malone  informi  us,  that  the  patent  had  a  retrospect, 
and  the  satuy  oonuneQced  from  the  Midsummer  after 
DaTenant*8  dcadu^C. 


wen  of  his  own  productions  t  and  detonniiiM 

very  justly,  that,  of  the  plan  and  disposition,  and 
all  tKat  can  be  reducea  to  principles  of  science, 
the  author  may  depend  upon  his  own  opinion ; 
but  that,  in  those  parts  where  fancy  predomi- 
nates, self-love  may  easily  deceive.  He  might 
have  observed,  that  what  is  good  only  be»uso 
it  pleases,  cannot  be  pronounced  good  till  it  has 
been  found  to  please. 

"Sir  Martin  Mar-all"  (1668)  is  a  comedy, 
published  without  preface  or  dedication,  and  at 
first  without  the  name  of  the  author.  Lang- 
baine  charges  it,  like  most  of  the  rest,  with  pla- 
giarism ;  and  observes,  that  the  song  is  transla- 
ted from  Voiture,  allowing  however  that  both 
the  sense  and  measure  are  exactly  observed. 

"The  Tempest"  (1670)  is  an  alteration  of 
Shakspeare's  play,  made  by  Dryden  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Davenant;  "whom,"  says  he,  "I 
found  of  so  quick  a  fancy,  that  nothing  was 
proposed  to  him  in  which  he  could  not  suddenly 
produce  a  thought  extremely  pleasant  and  sur- 
prising ;  and  those  first  thoughts  of  his,  contrary 
to  the  Latin  proverb,  were  not  always  the  least 
happy ;  and  as  his  fancy  was  quick,  so  likewise 
were  the  products  of  it  remote  and  new.  He 
borrowed  not  of  any  other ;  and  his  imagina- 
tions were  such  as  could  not  easily  enter  into  any 
other  man." 

The  efiTect  produced  by  the  conjimction  of 
these  two  powerful  minds  was,  that  to  Shak- 
speare's monster,  Caliban,  is  added  a  sister  mon- 
ster, Sycorax  ;  and  a  woman,  who,  in  the  origi- 
nal play,  had  never  seen  a  man,  is  in  this  brought 
acquainted  with  a  man  that  had  never  seen  n 
woman. 

About  this  time,  in  1673,  Dryden  seems  to 
have  had  his  quiet  much  disturbed  by  the  suc- 
cess of  "The  Empress  of  Morocco,"  a  tragedy 
written  in  rh3rme  by  Elkanah  Settle  ^  which  was 
so  much  applaud^,  as  to  make  him  think  his 
supremacy  of  reputation  in  some  dang^.  Set- 
tle had  not  only  been  prosperous  on  the  stage. 
but,  in  the  conndence  of  success^  had  published 
his  play  with  sculptures  and  a  preface  of  defi- 
ance. Here  was  one  ofience  added  to  another ; 
and,  for  the  last  blast  of  mflammation,  it  wan 
acted  at  Whitehall  by  the  court  Uulies. 

Dnrden  could  not  now  repress  those  emotions, 
which  he  called  indignation,  and  others  jealousy  ; 
but  wrote  upon  the  plaj  and  the  dedication  such 
criticism  as  nmlignant  impatience  could  po«r  out 
in  haste. 

Of  Settle  he  gives  this  character  :  **  He's  an 
animal  of  a  most  deplored  understanding,  with- 
out reading  and  conversation.  His  being  is  in 
a  twilight  of  sense,  and  some  gUmmerin^  of 
thought  which  he  never  can  fashion  into  wit  or 
Englwfa.  His  style  is  boisterous  and  rough 
hewn,  his  rhyme  incorrigibly  lewd,  and  his  num- 
bers perpetually  harsh  and  ill-soondm||;  The 
little  talent  which  he  has,  is  fancy.  He  some- 
times labours  with  a  thought ;  but,  with  the  pud^ 
der  he  makes  to  bring  it  into  the  world,  'tis  com- 
monly still-bom  ;  so  that,  for  want  ot  learning 
and  elocution,  he  will  never  be  able  to  express 
any  thing  either  naturally  or  justly..^' 

This  is  not  very  decent ;  yet  this  b  one  of  thn 
pages  in  which  criticism  prevaib  over  brutal 
fury.  He  proceeds  :  "  He  has  a  heavy  hand  at 
fools,  and  a  great  felidty  in  writing  nonsense  for 
them.    FooM  they  will  be  in  spite  of  him.     Hit 
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kkl^  hoM  tiro  empresMt,  his  villain,  and  his  sab- 
viUmiii,  naj,  his  hero,  have  ail  a  certain  natural 
cast  of  the  father — their  folly  was  bom  and  bred 
in  them,  and  something  of  the  Ellkanah  will  be 
▼iable." 

This  is  Dryden's  general  declamation ;  I  will 
net  withhold  from  the  reader  a  particular  remark. 
Having  gone  through  the  first  act,  he  says,  *'  to 
conclude  this  act  with  the  most  rumbling  piece 
of  nonsense  spoken  yet  i 

To  llatteriag  lightning  our  feignM  smiles  conform, 
Which,  back'd  with  thunder,  do  but  gild  a  storm. 

Cmftrm  •  smUe  ic  Ughtningy  make  a  $miU  imi- 
tate HgkttUngy  and  ftatttring  lirhlnin^  ;  lightning 
sore  is  a  threatening  thing.  And  this  li^tning 
must  gUd  «  storm.  Now,  if  I  must  conform  my 
smiles  to  lightning,  then  my  smiles  must  gild  a 
storm  too :  to  gUd  with  itiuUt  is  a  new  invention 
ctf  eilding.  And  gild  a  storm  by  being  backed 
IHIA  tkvmder.  Thunder  is  part  of  the  storm ; 
so  one  part  of  the  storm  must  help  to  gild  an- 
other part,  and  help  by  hacking ;  as  if  a  man 
would  gild  a  thing  the  better  for  being  backed, 
or  having  a  load  upon  his  back.  So  that  here  is 
giiding  by  confamUngf  tmUingy  lightningf  bach- 
iag,  and  thundering.  The  whole  is  as  if  I  should 
say  thus:  I  will  make  my  coimterfeit  smiles 
look  like  a  flattering  stone-horse,  which,  being 
backed  with  a  trooper,  does  but  gild  the  battle. 
t  am  mistaken  if  nonsense  is  not  here  pretty 
thick  sown.  Sure  the  poet  writ  these  two  lines 
aboard  some  smack  in  a  storm,  and,  being  sea- 
sick, spewed  up  a  good  lump  of  clotted  nonsense 
at  once." 

Here  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  specimen ;  but  as 
tfie  pamphlet,  though  Dryden's^  has  never  been 
thoii^ht  worthy  of  republicauon,  and  is  not 
easily  to  be  found,  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to 
quote  it  more  largely : 

Whene'er  she  bleeds, 
Ae  DO  sererer  a  damnation  needs. 
That  dares  pronounce  the  sentence  of  her  death. 
Than  the  infection  that  attends  that  breath. 

-  Tha  aUends  thai  brealh^The  poet  is  at  breath 
again;  breath  can  never  'scape  him;  and  here 
be  brings  in  a  breath  that  must  be  ii^eeHaus  with 
prmutmneing  a  sentence;  and  this  sentence  is 
not  to  be  prodotmced  till  the  condemned  party 
hUtds  ;  that  is,  she  must  be  executed  first,  and 
sentenoed  after;  and  the  pronotmcmg  of  this 
HmUnee  will  be  infectious )  that  is,  oUiers  will 
eatch  the  disease  of  that  itentence,  and  this  in- 
feetii^  of  others  vrill  torment  a  man's  sel£  The 
whole  is  thus:  when  ihe  bleeds^  .thou  needest  no 
greater  heU  «r  torment  to  thyadf^  than  infecting  of 
ethers  by  pronoundnt  a  sentence  upon  her.  What 
hodge-podge  does  be  make  here  t  Never  was 
Dutch  grout  such  clogging,  thick,  indi^tible 
stuff.  But  this  is  but  a  taste  to  stay  Uie  sto- 
ttach ;  we  shall  have  a  more  plentiful  nytbs  pre- 
sently. 
''Now  to  dish  up  the  poet's  broth,  that  I  pro- 


For  when  we're  dead,  and  our  freed  souk  enlarged, 

Of  nature's  grosser  burden  we're  discharged. 

Then,  geittle  as  a  happy  loTer's  sirh, 

lAe  wand'ring  meteora  through  the  afar  we'll  fly ; 

And  in  our  airy  walk,  08  subtle  guests, 

We'll  steal  into  our  eruel  fathers'  breasts, 

There  read  their  souls,  and  track  each  passkin's  sphere, 

IImIiow  Bsvesffs  moTSQ  Aere,  Ambition  herej 

n 


And  in  their  orbs  T|ew  the  dark  efiaraeters 

Of  sieges,  ruinn,  murders,  blood,  and  wars. 

We*U  blot  out  all  those  hideous  draughts,  and  Write 

Pure  and  wliite  forms ;  then  with  a  radiant  light 

Their  breasts  encircle,  till  their  passions  be 

Gentle  as  nature  in  its  infancy ; 

Till,  softend  by  our  charms,  their  furies  cease, 

And  their  revenge  resolves  into  a  peace. 

Thus  by  our  death  their  quarrel  ends. 

Whom  living  we  made  foes,  dead  we'll  make  friends. 

"  If  this  be  not  a  very  liberal  mess,  I  will  refef 
myself  to  the  stomach  of  any  moderate  guests 
And  a  rare  mess  it  is,  far  excelling  any  West* 
minster  white-broth.  It  is  a  kind  of  giblet  por- 
ridge, made  of  the  giblets  of  a  couple  of  young 
feese,  stodged  full  of  meteors,  orbs,  spheres,  track* 
ideous  draughts,  dark  characters,  widte  forms,  and 
radiant  lights,  designed  not  only  to  please  appe- 
tite, and  indulge  luxury ;  but  it  is  also  physical, 
being  an  approved  meaicine  to  purge  choler ;  for 
it  is  propt^unded,  by  Morena,  as  a  recipe  to  ciu'^ 
their  fathers  of  their  choleric  humours ;  and, 
were  it  written  in  characters  as  bari>arou8  as  the 
words,  might  verjr  well  pass  for  a  doctor's  bilh 
To  conclude ;  it  is  pomdee,  'tis  a  recipe,  'tis  it 
pig  with  a  pudding  m  the  belly,  'tis  I  know  not 
what:  for,  certainly,  never  any  one  that  pre- 
tended to  write  sense  had  the  impudence  before 
to  put  such  stuff  as  this  into  the  mouths  of  those 
that  were  to  speak  it  before  an  audience,  whom 
he  did  not  take  to  be  all  fools  ;  and  afler  that  Id 
print  it  too,  and  expose  it  to  the  examination  of 
the  world.  But  let  us  see  what  we  can  make  of 
this  stuff: 

For  when  we're  dead,  and  our  i^eed  souls  enlarged— 

"Here  he  tells  what  it  is  to  be  dead;  it  is  td 
have  our  freed  souls  set  free.    Now,  if  to  have  a 
soul  set  free,  is  to  be  dead  ;  then,  to  have  a  freed 
soul  set  free,  is  to  have  a  dead  man  die. 
Then,  gentle  as  a  happy  lover's  sigh— > 

"  They  two  like  one  sigh,  and  thftt  one  sigh  like 
two  wandering  meteors, 

—Shall  fly  through  the  air-. 

''That  is,  they  shall  mount  above  like  falling 
stars,  or  else  they  shall  skip  like  two  Jacks  with 
lanthoms,  or  Will  with  a  wisp,  and  Madge  with 
a  candle." 

"•^nd  in  their  airy  wdk  steal  into  their  erusl 
fathers*  breasts,  like  subtle  guests.  So  that  their 
fatherti*  breasts  must  be  in  an  airy  toalk,  an  airv  walk 
of  a  JHer*  And  there  they  will  read  their  sows,  tmd 
track  the  sj^heres  of  their  passions*  That  is,  Uiese 
walking  fliers.  Jack  with  a  lanthom,  &c.  will  put 
on  his  spectacles,  and  fall  a  reading  souls;  and 
put  on  his  pumps,  and  fall  a  tracking  of  spheres  : 
so  that  he  will  read  and  run,  walk  and  fly,  at  the 
same  time  I  Oh  1  nimble  Jack  f  Then  he  will  see, 
how  revenge  here,  how  ambition  there —  The 
birds  will  hop  about  And  then  view  the  dark 
characters  of  sieges,  ruinst  miurders,  blood,  and 
wars,  in  their  orbs :  track  the  characters  to  their 
forms !  Oh  I  rare  sport  for  Jack  I  Never  was 
place  so  full  of  game  as  these  breasts  I  You  can- 
not stir,  but  fLmh  a  sphere,  start  a  character,  or 
unkennel  an  orb  I" 

Settlers  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  play  em- 
bellished with  sculptures ;  those  ornaments  seem 
to  have  given  poor  Dryden  great  distiirbance. 
He  tries,  however,  to  ease  his  pain  by  venting 
his  malice  in  a  parody.  ^ 

**  The  poet  has  not  only  been  so  imprudent  to 
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ezpoM  all  this  stuff,  but  so  arrogant  to  defend  it 
with  an  epistle ;  like  a  saucj  booth-keeper,  that, 
when  he  had  put  a  cheat  upon  the  peonie,  would 
wrangle  and  fight  with  any  that  wonld  not  like 
it,  or  woold  offer  to  discoYer  it ;  for  which  arro- 
gance oar  poet  receives  this  correction ;  and,  to 
lerk  him  a  little  the  shaiper,  I  will  not  transpose 
nis  Terse,  but  by  the  nelp  of  his  own  words 
transnonsense  sense,  that  oy  my  stuff  people 
may  judge  the  better  what  his  is : 

Great  Boy,  thj  tragedy  and  sculptures  done, 

From  press  and  plates,  in  fleets  do  homeward  run  j 

And,  In  ridiculous  and  humble  pride, 

Their  ooutm  in  ballad>8inger8*  baskets  guide, 

Whose  greasy  twigs  do  aj]  new  beauties  talce, 

From  the  gay  shows  thy  dainty  sculptures  make. 

Thy  Unas  a  mess  of  rhyming  nonsense  yield, 

A  senseLsss  tale  with  flattering  fustian  fiilHi 

Jfo  grak)  of  sense  does  in  one  line  appear. 

Thy  words  big  bulks  of  boisterous  bombast  bear. 

With  noise  they  move,  and  firom  players*  mouths  rebotmd. 

When  their  tongues  dance  to  thy  words'  empty  sound, 

By  thee  Inspired,  the  rumbling  verees  roll. 

As  If  that  rhyme  and  bombast  lent  a  soul ; 

And  with  that  soul  they  seem  taught  duty  too ; 

To  huffing  words  does  humble  nonsense  bow. 

As  if  It  would  thy  worthless  worth  enhance, 

To  th'  lowest  rank  of  fops  thy  praise  advance. 

To  whom,  by  instinct,  all  thy  stuff  is  dear : 

Their  loud  claps  echo  to  the  theatre. 

From  breaths  of  fools  thy  commendation  spreaos. 

Fame  sings  ihr  praise  with  mouths  of  logger  •heads. 

With  noise  ana  laughing  each  thy  fustian  greets, 

*Tis  clapc  by  choirs  of  empty-headed  cits. 

Who  have  their  tribute  sent,  and  homage  given. 

As  men  In  whispers  send  loud  noise  to  hearen. 

**  Thus  I  have  daubed  him  with  his  own  pud- 
dle: and  now  we  are  come  from  aboard  his 
daadng,  masking,  rebounding,  breathing  fleet : 
and,  as  if  we  bad  landed  at  Gotham,  we  meet 
nothing  but  fools  and  nonsense." 

Such  was  the  criticism  to  which  the  genius  of 
Dryden  could  be  reduced  between  rage  and  ter- 
ror; n^  with  httle  provocation,  and  terror 
with  little  danger.  To  see  the  hi^est  mind  thus 

■  levelled  with  the  meanest,  ma^  produce  some 
Bolace  to  the  consciousness  of  weakness,  and 
•ooie  mortification  to  the  pride  of  wisdom.  But 

^ let  it  be  remembered  that  mlids  are  not  levelled 
in  their  powers  but  when  thry  are  first  levelled 
in  their  desires.  Dryden  arid  Settle  had  both 
placed  their  happiness  in  the  claps  of  multi- 
tudes. 

"An  Evening's  Love^  or  the  Mock  Astrolo- 
ger,** a  comedy.  (1671,)  is  dedicated  to  the  illus- 
trious Duke  of  Newcastle,  whom  he  courts  by 
adding  to  his  praises  those  of  his  lady,  not  onlj 
as  a  lover,  but  a  partner  of  his  studies.  It  is 
impleasing  to  think  how  many  names,  once  ce- 
lebrated, are  since  forgotten.  Of  Newcastle's 
works  nothing  b  now  known  but  his  Treatise  on 
Horsemanship. 

The  preface  seems  very  elaborately  written, 
nd  contains  many  just  remarks  on  tne  fathers 
of  the  English  drama.  Shakspeare's  plots,  he 
says,  are  m  the  hundred  novels  of  Cinthio; 
those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  Spanish  sto- 
ries;  Jonson  only  made  them  for  himssUl  His 
criticisms  upon  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  are 
judicious  and  profound.  He  endeavours  to  de- 
fied the  immOTality  of  some  of  his  comedies  by 
tile  example  of  former  writers ;  which  is  only 
to  say  that  he  was  not  the  first,  nor  perhaps  the 
greatest  offender.  Against  those  tnat  accused 
oim  of  plajziarisnu  he  aUeges  a  finvourable  ez- 
i  Of  Um  Bang:  "He  only  deairtd  that 


they,  who  accuse  me  of  thefts,  wovdd  sleal  lam 
plays  like  mine ;"  and  then  relates  how  modi 
labour  he  spends  in  fitting  ibr  the  English  stage 
what  he  borrows  firom  ot&srs. 

"Tyrannic  Love,  or  the  Virgin  Martyr," 
(1673)  was  another  tragedy  in  rh3me,  conspi- 
cuous for  many  passages  of  strength  and  ele- 
gance, and  many  of  empty  noise  and  ridictdous 
turbulence.  Tha  rants  of  Maximin  have  been 
always  the  sport  of  criticism  ;  and  were  at  length, 
if  his  own  confession  may  be  trusted,  the  shame 
of  the  writer. 

Of  this  play  he  has  taken  care  to  let  the^ 
reader  know,  tnat  it  was  contrived  and  wriite^ 
in  seven  weeks.    "Want  of  time  was  often  hie    * 
excuse,  or  perhaps  shortness  of  time  was  his  pri- 
vate boast  in  the  form  of  an  apology. 

It  was  written  befture  "The  Conquest  of  Gra- 
nada," but  published  after  iu  The  design  is  ta 
recommend  piety.  "I  considered  that  pleasure 
was  not  the  only  end  of  poesy ;  and  that  even 
the  instructions  of  morality  were  not  so  wholly 
the  business  of  a  poet,  as  that  the  precepu  and 
examples  of  piety  were  to  be  omitted ;  for  to 
leave  that  eroplovment  altogether  to  the  clergy, 
were  to  forget  that  religion  was  first  taught  m 
verse,  which  the  laziness  or  dullness  of  succeed- 
ing priesthood  turned  afterwards  into  prose.** 
Thus  foolishly  could  Dryden  write,  rather  than 
not  show  his  malice  to  the  parsons^ 

The  two  parts  of  "  The  Conquest  of  Grana- 
da" (1672)  are  written  with  a  seeming  determi- 
nation to  glut  the  public  with  dramatic  wonders, 
to  exhibit  in  its  highest  elevation  a  theatrical 
meteor  of  incredible  love  and  impossible  valour, 
and  to  leave  no  room  for  a  wildler  flight  to  the 
extravagance  of  posterity.  All  the  rays  of  ro- 
mantic heat,  whether  amorous  or  warlike,  glow 
in  Almanzor  by  a  kind  of  concentration,  fie  is 
above  all  laws ;  he  is  exempt  from  all  restrainu  ; 
he  ranges  the  world  at  will,  and  governs  wher- 
ever he  appears.  He  fi^its  without  inquiring 
the  cause,  and  loves  in  spite  of  the  obligftuons  of 
justice,  of  rejection  by  his  mistress,  and  of  pro- 
hibition firom  the  dead.  Yet  the  scenes  are,  for 
the  roost  part,  deUghtftd ;  they  exhibit  a  kind  of 
illustrious  depravity,  and  majestic  madness,  suck 
as,  if  it  is  sometimes  despised,  is  often  reve- 
renced, and  in  which  the  ndiculous  is  mingled 
with  the  astonishing. 

In  the  epilogue  to  the  second  part  of  "  The 
Conquest  of  Granada,"  Eh-yden  indulges  his  fib- 
vounte  pleasure  of  discrediting  his  predecessors  ; 
and  this  epilogue  he  has  defended  by  a  long  post- 
scripL  He  oBud  promised  a  second  dialogue,  in 
which  he  should  more  fully  treat  of  the  virtues 
and  fitults  of  the  English  poets,  who  have  writ- 
ten in  the  dramatic,  epic,  or  lyric  way.  This 
promise  was  never  formally  performed ;  but, 
with  respect  to  the  tlramatie  writers,  he  has 
given  us  m  his  prefaces,  and  in  this  postscript, 
something  equivalent ;  but  his  purpose  being  to 
exalt  him^lf  by  the  comparison,  he  shows  fotdts 
distinctly,  and  only  praises  excellence  in  gen«ml 
terms. 

A  plaj^thus  written,  in  professed  defiance  of 
probaoihty,  naturally  drew  upon  itself  the  vul- 
tures of  the  theatre.  One  of  the  critics  that  ai-> 
tacked  it  was  Martin  Cliflbrd,  to  whom  Sprat 
addressed  the  life  of  Cowley,  with  such  vene* 
ration  of  his  critical  powers  as  might  naturally 
excite  great  expectation!  of  iuatruction  firom  his 
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Rmaiks.  But  let  honest  credultty  beware  of 
receiving  characters  from  contemporary  writers. 
CUS>rd*a  remarks,  by  the  favour  of  Dr.  Percy, 
were  at  last  obtained ;  and,  that  no  man  may 
ever  want  them  more,  I  wiU  extract  enough  to 
satisfy  all  reasonable  desire. 

In  the  first  letter  his  obsenration  is  only 
general:  **  You  do  live,"  says  he,  "in  as  much 
ignorance  and  darkness  as  you  did  in  the  womb ; 
your  writings  are  like  a  Jack-of-ail-trades*  shop ; 
they  have  a  variety,  but  nothing  of  value ;  and 
if  thou  art  not  the  dullest  olant^animal  that  ever 
^  the  earth  produced,  all  that  I  have  conversed 
*  with  are  strangely  mistaken  in  thee.** 

In  the  second  ke  tells  him  that  Ahnanior  is 
not  more  copied  from  Achilles  than  from  an- 
cient PistoL  "  But  I  am,"  says  he,  "strangely 
mistaken  if  I  have  not  seen  this  very  Alman- 
sor  of  yours  in  some  disguise  about  this  town, 
and  passing  under  another  name.  Pr'ythee  tell 
me  true,  was  not  this  huficap  once  the  Indian 
Emperor?  and  at  another  time  did  he  not 
call  himself  Maximin?  Was  not  Lyndaraxa 
ouce  called  Almeria  7  I  mean,  under  MontezvU' 
Bia,  the  Indian  Emperor.  I  protest  and  vow 
they  are  either  the  same,  or  so  alike,  that  I  can- 
not, for  my  heart,  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  You  are,  therefore,  a  strange  uncon- 
scionable thief;  thou  art  not  content  to  steal 
from  others,  but  dost  rob  thy  poor  wretched 
self  too." 

Now  was  Settle's  time  to  take  his  revenge. 
He  wrote  a  vindication  of  his  own  lines :  and, 
if  he  is  forced  to  yield  any  thir^,  makes  his  re- 
prisals upon  his  enemy.  To  say  that  his  answer 
IS  equal  to  the  censure,  is  no  high  commends^ 
tion.  To  expose  Drydcn*smeth<Kl  of  analyzing 
his  expressions,  he  tries  Uie  same  experiment 
upon  tne  same  description  of  the  ships  m  "  The 
Indian  Emperor,"  of  which,  however,  he  does 
not  deny  the  excellence ;  but  intends  to  show, 
that  by  studied  misconstruction  every  thing  may 
be  equally  represented  as  ridiculous.  After  so 
much  of  Dryden's  elegalit  animadversions,  jus- 
tice requires  that  sometliing;  of  Settle's  should  be 
exhibited.  The  following  observations  are  there- 
fore extracted  from  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  ninety- 
five  pages: 

Fata  after  him  below  wUh  pain  did  move, 
A-od  ric&or/  coukl  scarce  keep  pace  above. 

"These  two  lines,  if  he  can  show  me  any  sense 
or  thought  in,  or  any  thins;  but  bombast  and 
noise,  he  shall  make  me  believe  every  word  in 
his  observations  on  *  Morocco'  sense.'' 

"In  the  'Empress  of  Morocco'  were  tliese 
lines: 

Vn  traTel  then  to  some  remoter  ipbere, 

Taj  I  find  out  new  worlds,  and  crown  you  there." 

On  which  Dryden  made  this  remark : 

**  I  believe  our  learned  author  takes  a  sphere 
for  a  country ;  the  sphere  of  Morocco ;  as  if  Mo- 
rocco were  the  globe  of  earth  and  water ;  but  a 
globe  is  no  sphere  neither,  by  his  leave,"  &c 
"  So  sphere  must  not  be  sense,  unless>it  relates  to 
a  circular  motion  about  a  elobe,  in  which  sense 
the  astronomers  use  it.  f  would  desire  him  to 
expound  those  lines  in  '  Granada :' 

1*11  to  the  torreta  of  the  palace  eo. 
And  add  new  fire  to  ihoae  thai  ngnt  below. 
Thence,  hero-like,  with  torches  by  my  eide 
(Jtt  be  the  omen  though),  my  love  I'll  gulden 


If  o,  like  his  better  fortune  fO  an 

With  0{>en  arms,  loose  veil,  and  flowing  hair, 
Just  flying  forward  from  my  rolling  sphere. 


I  wonder  if  he  be  so  strict,  how  he  dares  make 
so  bold  with  the  sphere  himself,  and  be  so  cri* 
ticsd  in  other  men's  writings.  Fortime  is  fancied 
standing  on  a  globe,  not  on  a  sphere,  as  he  told 
us  in  the  first  act. 

"Because  'Elkanah's  Similes  are  the  most 
unlike  things  to  what  they  are  compared  iu  the 
world,'  I'll  venture  to  start  a  simile  in  his  *  An- 
nus Mirabilis :'  he  gives  this  poetical  description 
of  the  ship  called  The  London  : 

The  goodly  London  in  her  gallant  trim. 

The  phenix-daughter  of  the  vanquish  d  old, 

Lilce  a  rich  bride  does  on  the  ocean  ewim. 

And  on  her  shadow  rides  in  floating  gold. 

Her  flag  aloll  spread  ruffling  in  the  wind. 

And  sanguine  streamers  seom'd  the  flood  to  fire: 

The  weaver,  charm  d  with  what  his  loom  designed, 

Ooes  on  to  sea,  and  knows  not  to  retire. 

With  roomy  decks  her  guns  of  mighty  strength. 

Whose  loW'laid  mouths  each  mounting  billow  laves. 

Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length, 

She  seems  a  sea^wosp  flying  in  the  waves. 

What  a  wonderful  ]oother  is  here,  to  make  all 
these  poetical  beaut  itications  of  a  snip ;  that  is, 
a  phenix  in  the  first  stanza,  and  but  a  wasp  in 
the  last ;  nay,  to  make  his  humble  comparison  of 
a  wasp  more  ridiculous,  he  does  not  say  it  fiies 
upon  the  waves  as  nimbly  as  a  wasp,  or  tlie  like, 
but  it  seemed  a  wasp.  But  our  author  at  the 
writing  of  this  was  not  in  his  altitudes,  to  com- 
pare ships  to  floating  palaces :  a  comparison  to 
the  purpose  was  a  perfection  he  did  not  arrive 
to  till  the  IndUm  Emperor's  days.  But  perhaps 
his  similitude  has  more  in  it  than  we  imagine ; 
this  ship  had  a  great  many  guns  in  her,  and  tliey, 
put  all  together,  made  the  sting  in  the  wasp's 
tail ;  for  wis  is  all  the  reason  I  can  guess,  why 
it  seemed  a  wasp.  But  because  we  will  allow 
him  aU  we  can  to  help  out,  let  it  be  a  phenix  seeh 
wasp,  and  Uie  rarity  of  such  an  animal  may  do 
much  towards  heightening  the  fancy. 

'*It  had  been  much  more  to  his  purpose,  if  he 
had  designed  to  render  the  senseless  play  little^     , 
to  have  searched  for  some  such  pedfimtry  «iA- 

Two  Ifs  scarce  make  one  possibility. 
If  justice  will  take  all,  and  nothing  give. 
Justice,  methinks,  is  not  distributive. 
To  die  or  kill  you  is  the  alternative. 
Rather  than  take  your  life,  I  will  not  live. 

**  Observe  how  prettily  our  author  chops  lo^c 
in  heroic  verse.  Three  such  fustian  canting 
words  as  distributive,  aUemative,  and  two  \fs,  no 
man  but  himself  would  have  come  within  the 
noise  of.  But  he's  a  man  of  general  learning 
and  all  comes  into  his  play. 

"  'Twould  have  done  well  too  if  he  could  have 
met  with  a  rant  or  two,  worth  the  observation : 
such  as. 

Move  BwIfUv,  Smi,  and  fly  a  lover's  pace : 
Leave  months  and  weeks  behind  thee  tn  (hy  raca. 

"  But  surely  the  sun,  whether  he  flics  a  lover** 
or  not  a  lover's  pace,  leaves  weeks  and  months, 
nay,  years  too,  oehind  him  in  his  race. 

"Poor  Robin,  or  any  other  of  the  philo-ma^ 
thematics,  would  have  given  him  satisiaction  in 
the  point. 

If  I  could  kill  thee  now.  thy  fi^'a  io  low. 

That  I  must  stoop,  ere  I  can  give  the  blow. 

But  mine  is  fixed  so  far  above  thy  crown, 

That  all  thy  men, 

Fil  d  on  thy  back,  can  never  poll  it  down. 
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"Now  where  that  is,  AImaiizor*8  fiite  is  fixed, 
I  cannot  guess :  but,  whererer  it  is,  I  belieye 
Almanzor,  and  think  that  all  Abdalia's  subjects, 
piled  upon  one  another,  niight  not  puU  down  his 
fate  so  well  as  without  pifing:  besides,  I  think 
Abdalla  so  wise  a  man,  that  if  Almanzor  had 
told  him  that  piling  his  men  upon  his  back  might 
do  the  feat,  he  woiHd  scarcely  hear  such  a  wei^t, 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  exploit ;  but  it  is  a  huff, 
and  let  Abdalla  do  it  if  he  dare. 

Tke  people  like  a  headlong  torrent  f  o, 
And  every  dam  they  break  or  overflow, 
But,  unopposed,  they  either  lose  their  force, 
Or  wind  in  volumes  to  their  former  course. 

A  very  pretty  allusion,  contrary  to  all  sense  or 
reason*  Torrents,  I  take  it,  let  them  wind  never 
so  much,  can  never  return  to  their  former  course, 
unless  he  can  suppose  that  fountains  can  ^o  up- 
wards, which  is  mipossible ;  nay,  more,  m  the 
foregoing  page  he  tells  us  so  too ;  a  trick  of  a 
Tery  unfaithful  memory. 

But  can  no  more  than  fountains  upward  flow. 

Which  of  a  torren^  which  signifies  a  rapid 
stream,  is  much  more  impossible.  Besides,  if  he 
goes  to  quibble,  and  say,  that  it  is  possible  by  art 
water  may  be  made  return,  and  the  same  water 
run  twice  m  one  and  the  same  diannel ;  then  he 
quite  confutes  what  he  says:  for  it  is  by  being 
opposed,  that  it  runs  into  its  former  course  j  for 
all  engines  that  make  water  so  return,  do  it  by 
ecnnpulsion  and  opposition.  Or,  if  he  means  a 
headlong  torrent  ror  a  tide,  which  would  be  ridi- 
culous, yet  they  do  not  wind  in  volumes  but 
eome  fore-right  back  (if  their  upright  lies 
straight  to  their  former  course),  and  that  by 
opposition  of  the  sea-water,  that  drives  Uiem 
back  again. 

"And  for  fancy,  when  he  lights  of  any  thing 
like  it,  'tis  a  wonder  if  it  be  not  borrowed.  As 
here;,  for  example  of,  I  find  this  fanciful  thought 
in  his  *  Ann.  Mirab.' 

Old  (hther  Thames  raisM  up  his  reverend  bead  : 
But  fearHl  the  fate  of  Simoeis  would  return; 

•    Deep  in  the  ooze  he  sought  his  sedgy  bed ; 
^||d  shrunk  his  waters  back  into  ms  urn. 

This  is  stden  from  Cowley's  *Davideis,'  p.  9. 

Swift  Jordan  started,  and  straight  backward  fled, 
Hidhig  amongst  thick  reeds  his  aged  head. 
And  when  the  Spaniards  their  assault  begin. 
At  once  beat  those  without  and  those  within. 

"This  Almanzor  speaks  of  himself;  and  sure 
for  one  man  to  conquer  an  army  within  the  city, 
and  another  without  the  city,  at  once,  is  some- 
thing difficult:  but  this  flight  is  pardonable  to 
some  we  meet  with  in  *  Granada;'  Osmin, 
speaking  of  Almanzor, 

Who,  like  a  tempest  that  outrides  the  wind. 

Blade  a  just  batUe,  ere  the  bodies  join'd. 

Pray,  what  does  this  honourable  person  mean 
by  a  Umf^t  that  outrides  the  wind  I  a  tempest 
that  outrides  itself?  To  suppose  a  tempest  with- 
out wind,  is  as  bad  as  supposing  a  man  to  walk 
without  feet ;  for  if  he  supposes  the  tempest  to 
be  somethmg  distinct  from  the  wind,  yet,  as 
being  the  effect  of  wind  only,  to  come  before  the 
cause  is  a  little  preposterous ;  so  that  if  he  takes 
It  one  way,  or  if  he  takes  it  the  other,  those  two 
i^  will  scarcely  make  one  pofjiWttty."    Enougli 

"Marriage  a.la-mode"  (1673)  is  a  cwmedy 
dedicated  to  the  £arl  of  Rochester;  whom  he  | 


acknowledges  not  only  as  the  defender  of  his 
poetry,  but  the  promoter  of  his  fortune.  Lang- 
baine  places  this  play  in  1673,  The  Earl  of 
Rochester,  tlierefore,  was  Uie  famous  Wilmot, 
whom  yet  tradition  always  represents  as  an 
enemy  to  Dryden,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  him 
with  some  disrespect  in  the  pre&ce  to  <  JuvenaL' 

"  The  Assignation,  or  Love  in  a  Nunnery,** 
a  comedy  ( 1 673),  was  driven  off  the  stage,  agmnst 
the  opinion^  as  the  Author  says,  of  the  best  judges^ 
It  is  dedicated  in  a  very  elegant  address  to  Sir 
Charles  Sedley ;  in  which  he  finds  an  oi^>or- 
tunity  for  his  usual  complaint  of  hard  treatment 
and  unreasonable  censure. 

"  Amboyna"  (1673)  is  a  tissue  of  mingled  dia*. 
lo^e  in  verse  and  prose,  and  was  perhaps 
written  in  less  time  than  "  The  Virgin  Martyr ;»» 
though  the  Author  thought  not  fit,  either  osten* 
tatiously  or  mournfully,  to  tell  how  little  labour 
it  cost  mm,  or  at  how  short  a  warning  he  pio* 
duced  it.  It  was  a  temporary  performance, 
written  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  war,  to  in» 
flame  the  nation  against  their  enemies ;  to  whom 
he  hopes,  as  he  declares  in  his  epiloew,  to  make 
his  w)etry  not  less  destructive  than  that  by 
whidi  TyrtSBUs  of  old  animated  the  Spartans. 
This  play  was  written  in  the  second  Dutch 
war,  in  1673. 

"TroiluB  and  Cressida"  (1679)  is  a  play 
altered  from  Shakspeare  ^  but  so  altered,  that, 
even  in  Langbsdne's  opinion,  "  the  last  scene  in 
the  third  act  is  a  masterpiece.**  It  is  introduced 
by  a  discourse  on  "the  Grounds  of  Criticism  in 
Tragedy,"  to  which  I  suspect  thatRymer's  book 
had  given  occasion. 

**  The  Spanish  Friar"  (1 681)  is  a  tragi-comedy, 
eminent  for  the  happy  coincidence  and  coalition 
of  the  two  plots.  As  it  was  written  a^nst  the 
papists,  it  would  naturally  at  that  tune  have 
friends  and  enemies ;  and  partly  by  the  popula- 
rity which  it  obtain^  at  first,  and  partly  by  the 
real  power  both  of  the  serious  ancf  risible  part, 
it  continued  long  a  favourite  of  the  public 

It  was  Dryden»s  opinion,  at  least  for  some 
time,  and  he  maintained  it  in  the  dedication  of 
this  play,  that  the  drama  required  an  altema 
tion  of  comic  and  tragic  scenes ;  and  that  it  ia 
necessary  to  mitagate  by  alleviations  of  merri* 
ment  the  pressure  of  ponderous  events,  and  the 
fatigue  of  toilsome  passions.  "  Whoever,"  sava 
he,  "cannot  perform  both  parts  is  but  halt  & 
writer  for  the  stage." 

**  The  Duke  of  Guise,"  a  tragedy  (1683) 
written  in  conjunction  with  Lee,  as  "  Oedipus" 
had  been  before,  seems  to  deserve  notice  only 
for  the  offence  which  it  gave  to  the  remnant  of 
the  covenanters,  and  in  general  to  tlie  enemies 
of  the  court,  who  attacked  him  with  great  vio- 
lence,  and  were  answered  by  him  ;  thou^  at 
last  he  seems  to  withdraw  from  the  conflict,  by 
transferring  the  greater  part  of  the  blame  or 
merit  to  his  partner.  It  happened  that  a  con- 
tract had  been  made  between  them,  by  which 
they  were  to  join  in  writing  a  play :  and  "he 
happened,"  says  Dryden,  "  to  claim  the  promise 

iust  upon  the  nnishingr  of  a  poem,  when  I  would 
laye  been  glad  of  a  little  respite. — Ttco^thirds 
of  it  belonged  to  him  ;  and  to  me  only  Uie  first 
scene  of  the  play,  tlie  whole  fourth  act,  and  the 
first  halfi  or  somewhat  more,  of  the  fiftk" 

This  was  a  play  written  professedly  for  the 
party  of  the  Duke  of  York,  whose  succession 
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was  then  oppooedL  A  parallel  is  intended  be- 
tween the  leaguers  of  Frazice  and  the  covenanters 
of  England  :  and  this  intentioft  produced  the 
cootrorersy. 

**  Albion  and  Albanius^  (1685)is  a  nrasical 
drama  or  opera,  written,  like  **  The  Duke  of 
Guise,''  against  the  republicans.  With  what 
suocess  it  was  performea,  I  have  not  found.* 

*'  The  state  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of  Afan" 
(1675)  is  termed  hj  him  an  opera  :  it  is  rather 
a  tragedy  in  heroic  rhjrme,  out  of  which  the 

E'Tsonages  are  such  as  cannot  decently  be  ex- 
bited  on  the  stafin.  Some  such  production 
was  foreseen  by  loanrel,  who  writes  thus  to 
Milton: 

**  Or  if  •  work  ao  Iniinlte  be  ipann'd, 
Jealoiu  I  wu  lesc  loine  leM  RkilAil  hand, 
(Such  as  diaquiet  alwajrt  what  \e  well, 
And  by  iU-hn&acing  would  excel,) 
Might  hence  presume  the  whole  creation^a  day 
To  chan^  in  acenee,  and  show  it  in  a  play.*' 

It  is  another  of  his  hasty  productions:  for 
the  heat  of  his  imagination  raised  it  in  a  month. 

This  composition  is  addressed  to  the  Princess 
of  Modena,  then  Dutchess  of  York,  in  a  strain 
of  flattery  which  disgraces  genius,  and  which  it 
was  wonderful  that  any  man  that  knew  the 
meaning  of  his  own  words  could  use  without 
self-detestation.  It  is  an  attempt  to  mingle 
earth  and  heaven,  by  praising  human  excellence 
in  the  language  of  religion. 

The  preface  contains  an  apology  for  heroic 
Terse  aiKJ  poetic  license  ;  by  which  is  meant  not 
any  liberty  taken  in  contracting  or  extending 
words,  but  the  use  of  bold  fictions  and  ambitious 
£gure& 

The  reason  which  he  gives  for  printing  what 
was  never  acted  cannot  be  overpassed :  "I  was 
induced  to  it  in  my  own  defence,  many  hundred 
copies  of  it  being  dispersed  abroad  without  my 
knowledge  or  consent ;  and  every  one  gathering 
new  faults,  it  became  at  length  a  Ubel  against 
me."  These  copies,  as  they  gathered  faults, 
were  apparently  manuscript,  and  he  lived  in  an 
age  very  unlike  ours,  if  many  hundred  copies 
of  fourteen  hundred  lines  were  likely  to  be 
transcribed.  An  author  has  a  right  to  print 
his  own  works,  and  need  not  seek  an  apology 
in  falsehood ;  but  he  that  could  bear  to  write 
the  dedication  felt  no  pain  in  writing  the  pre- 
face. 

*•  Aureng  Zebe**  (1676)  is  a  tracedy  founded 
on  the  actions  of  a  great  prince  tnen  rei^nin^, 
but  over  nations  not  likely  to  eniploy  their  cri- 
tics upon  the  transactions  of  the  English  stage. 
If  he  had  known  and  disliked  his  own  character, 
our  trade  was  not  in  those  times  secure  from  his 
resentmenL  His  country  is  at  such  a  distance, 
that  the  manners  might  be  safely  falsified,  and 
the  incidents  feigned:  for  the  remoteness  of 
place  Is  remarked,  by  Racine,  to  afford  the  same 
conveniences  to  a  poet  as  length  of  time. 

This  play  is  written  in  rhyme,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  being  the  most  elaborate  of  all  the 
dramas.  The  personages  are  imperial ;  but  the 
dialogue  is  often  domestic,  and  therefore  suscep- 


•  Downea  aaya,  k  waa  performed  on  a  very  unlucky 
day,  riz.  that  on  which  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  landed 
in  the  we«c :  and  be  intimates,  that  the  consternation 
into  whicb  die  kingdom  was  thrown  by  thia  erent  was  a 
reason  why  it  was  performed  but  aix  timea  and  waa  in 
fancrai  ill  received.— H. 


j  tible  of  sentiments  accommodated  to  fkmiliar  io' 
cidents.  The  complaint  of  life  is  celebrated; 
and  there  are  many  other  passages  that  may  be 
read  with  pleasure. 

This  play  is  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Mul- 
gravc,  afXerwards  Duke  of  Buckingham,  him- 
self if  not  a  poet,  yet  a  writer  of  verses,  and  a 
critic  In  this  address  Dryden  ^ve  the  first 
hints  of  his  intention  to  write  an  epic  poem.  He 
mentions  his  desie;n  in  terms  so  ooscure,  that  he 
seems  afraid  lest  his  plan  should  be  purloined, 
as,  he  says,  happenea  to  him  when  he  told  it 
more  plainly  in  his  prcfkce  to  "Juvenal." 
"  The  design,"  says  he,  "  you  know  is  great, 
the  story  ESiglish,  and  neither  too  near  the  pre- 
sent times,  nor  too  distant  from  them." 

«  All  for  Love,  or  the  World  well  Lost," 
(1678,)  a  tragedy  founded  upon  the  story  of  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  he  tells  us,  "  is  the  only 
play  which  he  wrote  for  himself;"  the  rest 
were  given  to  the  people.  It  is  by  universal 
consent  accounted  the  work  iU'Which  he  has  ad- 
mitted the  fewest  improprieties  of  style  or  cha- 
racter ;  but  it  has  one  fault  equal  to  many, 
though  rather  moral  than  critical,  that,  by  ad* 
mitting  the  romantic  omnipotence  of  Love,  he 
has  recommended,  as  laudable  and  worthy  of 
imitation,  that  conduct  which,  through  all  a^es, 
the  ^ood  have  censured  as  vicious,  and  the  bad 
despised  as  foolish. 

Of  this  pla3ir,  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue, 
though  written  upon  the  common  topics  of  ma- 
licious and  ignorant  criticisms,  and  without  any 
particular  relation  to  the  characters  or  incidents 
of  the  drama,  are  deservedly  celelntited  for  their 
elegance  and  sprighiliness. 

"Limberham.  or  the  Kind  Kcejaer,"  (1680)  is 
a  comedy,  whicn,  after  the  third  night,  was  pro- 
hibited as  too  indecent  for  the  stage.  What 
gave  offence  was  in  the  printing,  as  the  Author 
says,  altered  or  omitted.  Dryden  confesses  Chat 
its  indecency  was  objected  to ;  but  Langbaine, 
who  yet  seldom  favours  him,  imputes  its  expul- 
sion to  resentment,  because  it  "so  much  exposed 
the  keeping  part  of  the  town." 

"  Oedipus"  (1679)  is  a  tragedy  formed  by 
Dryden  and  Lee,  in  conjunction,  frorif  the  worlo 
of  Sophocles,  Seneca,  and  Comeille.  Dryden 
planned  the  scenes,  and  composed  the  first  and 
third  acts. 

"Don  Sebastian"  (1690)  is  commonly  esteem- 
ed either  the  first  or  second  of  his  dramatic  per- 
formances. It  is  too  long  to  be  all  acted,  and  has 
many  characters  and  many  incidents :  and 
though  it  is  not  without  sallies  of  frantic  di^ 
nity,  and  more  noise  than  meaning,  yet,  as  it 
makes  approaches  to  the  possibilities  of  real  life, 
and  has  some  sentiments  which  leave  a  strong 
impression^  it  continued  J52fig.io  attract  atten- 
tion. Amidst  the  distresses  of  princes,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  empire,  are  inserted  several  scenes 
which  the  writer  mtended  for  comic ;  but  which. 
I  suppose,  that  age  did  not  much  conunend,  and 
this  would  not  endure.  There  are,  however, 
passages  of  excellence  universally  acknowledg- 
ed ;  the  dispute  and  the  reconciliation  of  Doraz 
and  Sebastian  has  always  been  admired. 

This  play  was  first  acted  in  1690,  afler  Dry- 
den had  for  some  years  discontinued  dramatic 
poetry. 

"  Amphytrion"  is  a  comedy  derived  firom 
Plautus  and  Moliere.    The  dedication  is  dated 
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Oet  16901  This  play  eeemi  to  HaTe  snooeeded 
at  its  first  appearance  ;  and  wai,  I  think,  long 
considered  as  a  Tery  diverting  entertainment. 

"Cleomenes'»  (1692)  is  a  tragedy,  only  re- 
maikable  as  it  occasioned  an  incident  related  in 
the  *'  Guardian,"  and  allusively  nientioned  by 
Dryden  in  his  preface.  As  he  came  out  from 
the  representation,  he  was  accosted  thus  by  some 
airy  stripling:  <*Had  I  been  left  alone  with  a 
young  beauty,  I  would  not  have  spent  my  time 
like  your  Spartan."  "  That,  sir,"  said  Dry- 
den, **  perhaps  is  true ;  but  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  no  hero." 

"  King  Arthur  "  (1691)  is  another  opera.  It 
was  the  last  work  tnat  Dryden  performed  for 
King  Charles,  who  did  not  live  to  see  it  exhi- 
bited, and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever 
brought  upon  the  stage.*  In  the  dedication  to 
the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  there  is  a  very  elegant 
character  of  Charles,  and  a  pleasing  account  of 
his  latter  life.  When  this  was  Sni  brought 
upon  the  stage,  news  that  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth had  landed  was  told  in  the  theatre  ;  upon 
which  the  company  departed,  and  "Arthur" 
was  exhibited  no  more. 

His  last  drama  was  "  Love  Triumphant,"  a 
tragi-comedy.  In  his  dedication  to  the  Earl  of 
SaUsbury,  he  mentions  "  the  lowness  of  fortune 
to  which  he  has  voluntarily  reduced  himself, 
and  of  which  he  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed." 

This  play  appeared  in  1694.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  unsuccessful.  The  catastrophe,  proceed- 
ing merely  from  a  change  of  mind,  is  confessed 
by  the  author  to  be  defective.  Thus  he  began 
and  ended  his  dramatic  labours  with  ill  success. 

From  such  a  qumber  of  theatrical  pieces,  it 
will  be  supposed,  by  most  readers,  that  he  must 
have  improved  his  fortune ;  at  least  that  such 
diligence  with  such  abilities  must  have  set  pe- 
nury at  defiance.  But  in  Drydcn's  time  the 
drama  was  very  far  from  that  universal  appro- 
bation which  it  has  now  obtained.  The  play- 
house was  abhorred  by  the  puritans,  and  avoid- 
ed by  those  who  desired  the  character  of  serious- 
ness or  decency.  A  grave  lawyer  would  have 
debased  his  dignity,  and  a  young  trader  would 
have  impath)a^his  credit,  by  appearing  in  those 
mansions  of  dissolute  licentiousness.  The  oro- 
fits  of  the  theatre,  when  so  many  classes  ol  the 
people  were  deducted  from  the  audience,  were 
not  great :  and  the  poet  had,  for  a  long  time,t)ut 
a  single  night  The  first  that  had  two  nights 
was  southern  :  and  the  first  that  had  three  was 
Rowe.  There  were,  however,  in  those  days, 
arts  of  improving  a  poet's  profit,  which  Dryden 
forbore  to  practise ;  and  a  play  therefore  seldom 
produced  him  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  by 
the  accumulated  gain  of  the  third  night,  the  de- 
dication, and  the  copy. 

Almost  every  piece  had  a  dedication,  written 
with  such  elegance  and  luxuriance  of  praise,  as 
neither  haughtiness  nor  avarice  could  be  imagin- 
ed able  to  resist  But  he  seems  to  have  made 
flattery  too  cheap.  That  praise  is  worth  no- 
thing of  which  the  price  is  known. 

To  increase  the  value  of  his  copies,  he  oilen 
accompanied  his  work  with  a  preface  of  criti- 
cism ;  a  kind  of  learning  then  almost  new  in  the 


*  Thti  ia  a  mistake.    It  waa  set  to  music  by  Purcrll, 
tnd  well  received,  and  ia  yet  a  farourhe  entertain. 


En^h  langaage,  and  which  he,  who  had  con- 
sidered with  great  accuracy  the  principles  of 
writing,  was  able  to  distribute  copiously  as  oc- 
casions arose.  By  these  dissertations  the  pub- 
Uc  judgment  must  have  been  much  improved ; 
ana  Swifl,  who  conversed  with  Dryden,  relates 
that  he  regretted  the  success  of  his  own  instruc- 
tions, and  found  his  readers  made  suddenly  too 
skilful  to  be  easily  satisfied. 

His  prologues  had  such  reputation,  that  for 
seme  time  a  play  was  considered  as  less  likely 
to  be  well  received,  if  some  of  bis  verses  did  not 
introduce  it  The  price  of  a  prologue  was  two 
guineas,  till,  being  asked  to  write  one  for  Mr. 
Southern,  he  demanded  three  :  "  Not,"  said  he, 
**  young  man.  out  of  disrespect  to  you :  but  the 
players  have  had  my  goods  too  chcap.'f 

Though  he  declares  that  in  his  own  opinion 
his  genius  was  not  dramatic,  he  had  ^reat  con- 
fidence in  his  own  fertility ;  for  he  is  said  to 
have  engaged,  by  contract,  to  furnish  four  plays 
a  year. 

It  is  certain  that  in  one  year,  1678,J  he  pub- 
lished "All  for  Love,"  "Assignation,"  two 
parts  of  the  "Conquest  of  Granada,"  "Sir 
Martin  Mar-all,"  and^  the  "State  of  Inno- 
cence ;"  six  complete  plays,  with  a  celerity  of 
performance,  which,  tnoueh  all  Langbaine's 
charges  of  plagiarism  should  be  allowed,  shows 
such  facility  of  composition,  such  readiness  ot 
language,  and  such  copiousness  of  sentiment,  as, 
since  the  time  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  perhaps  no 
other  author  has  ever  possessed. 

He  did  not  enjoy  his  reputation,  however 
great,  nor  his  profits,  however  small,  without 
molestation.  He  had  critics  to  endure,  and 
rivals  to  oppose.  The  two  most  distin^shed 
wits  of  the  nobility,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Earl  of  Rochester  declared  themselves  his 
enemies. 

Buckingham  characterised  him,  in  1671.  by 
the  name  of  Bayes  in  "  The  Rehearsal ;"  a  farce 
which  he  is  said  to  have  written  with  the  assist 
ance  of  Butler,  the  author  of  "  Hudibras  :"  Mar 
tin  Clifford,  of  the  Charter-house;  and  Dr. 
Sprat,  the  friend  of  CowIey«  then  his  chaplain. 
Dryden  and  his  friends  laughed  at  the  length  ol 
time,  and  the  number  of  hands,  employed  upon 
this  performance  ;  in  which,  though  b;^  some  ar- 
tifice of  action  it  yet  keeps  possession  of  the 
stage,  it  is  not  possible  now  to  find  any  thing 
that  might  not  nave  been  written  without  so 
long  delay,  or  a  confederacy  so  numerous. 

To  adjust  the  minute  events  of  literary  history 
is  tedious  and  troublesome ;  it  requires  indeed 
no  great  force  of  understanding,  but  often  de- 
pends upon  inquiries  which  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity of  making,  or  is  to  be  fetched  from  books 
and  pamphlets  not  always  at  hand. 

"  The  Rehearsal "  was  played  in  1671,§  and 
yet  is  represented  as  riaiculing  passages  in 


f  Johnaon  liaa  here  quoted  from  memory.  Warbur 
ton  ia  the  orijinal  relater  of  this  anecdote,  "who  aaya  h» 
had  it  from  Southern  himself.  According  to  him,  Dry. 
den*s  usual  price  had  been  four  guineas,  and  he  made 
Southern  pay  tix.  In  the  edition  of  Souihem^s  play», 
1764,  we  have  a  different  deviation  from  the  truth,  jl«« 
and  ten  guineas.    Malone^—J.  B. 

t  Dr.  Johnson  in  t?.is  assertion  was  misled  by  Lan^. 
balne.  Only  one  of  these  plays  appeared  in  167S.  Nor 
were  there  more  than  three  in  any  one  year.  The  datem 
are  now  added  from  the  original  editions.— R. 

i  It  was  published  in  Itna.— R. 
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^TheCoiimiesI  of  Granada*'  and  '^Asaigiia- 
tion.'*  which  were  not  published  till  1678 ;  in 
**  Marriage  a-Ia^mode,**  published  in  1673 ;  and 
in  "Tyrannic  Xjove,"  in  1677.  These  contrap 
dictions  show  how  lashly  satire  is  applied.* 

It  is  said  that  this  farce  was  orginally  intend- 
ed against  Davenant,  who,  in  the  first  draught, 
was  characterised  by  the  name  of  BUboa,  Dave- 
nant had  been  a  soldier  and  an  adventurer. 

There  is  one  passage  in  "The  Rehearsal" 
still  remaining,  which  seems  to  have  related 
oriffinally  to  Davenant.  Bayes  hurts  his  nose, 
and  comes  in  with  brown  paper  applied  to  the 
bruise  ;  how  this  afiected  Di^den  aoes  not  ap- 
pear. Davenant's  nose  had  su^red  such  dimi- 
nution by  mishaps  among  the  women,  that  a 
patch  upon  that  part  evidently  denoted  him. 

It  is  said  likewise  that  Sir  Robert  Howard 
was  once  meant  The  design  was  probably  to 
ridicule  the  rdgning  poet,  whoever  he  might  be. 

Much  of  the  personal  satire  to  which  it  might 
owe  its  first  reception,  is  now  lost  or  obscured. 
Bayes  probably  imitated  the  dress,  and  mimick- 
ed the  manner  of  Dryden :  the  cant  words  which 
are  so  oflen  in  his  mouth  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  Dryden's  habitual  phrases,  or  cus- 
tomary exclamations.  Bayes,  when  he  is  to 
write,  is  blooded  and  purged  ;  tl^,  as  Lamotte 
relates  himself  to  have  hcMird,  was  the  real  prac- 
tice of  the  poet. 

There  were  other  strokes  in  "  The  Rehearsal" 
by  which  malice  was  gratified :  the  debate  be- 
tween Love  and  Honour,  which  keeps  Prince 
Volsous  in  a  single  boot,  is  said  to  have  alluded 
to  the  misconduct  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who 
lost  Dublin  to  the  rebels  while  he  was  toying 
with  a  mistress. 

The  Elari  of  Rochester,  to  suppress  the  repu- 
tation of  Drrden,  took  Settle  mto  his  protec- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  public 
that  its  approbation  had  been  to  that  time  mis- 
placed. Settle  was  a  while  in  high  reputation ; 
nis  "  Elmpress  of  Morocco,"  having  first  delist- 
ed the  town,  was  carried  in  triumph  to  White- 
hall, and  played  by  the  ladies  of  the  court 
Now  was  the  poetical  meteor  at  the  highest : 
the  next  moment  began  its  falL  Rooiester 
withdrew  his  patronage:  seemingly  resolved, 
says. one  of  his  biographers,  "  to  nave  a  judg- 
ment contrary  to  that  of  the  town ;"  perhaps 
bein^  unable  to  endure  any  reputation  beyond  a 
certain  height,  even  when  he  had  himself  con- 
tributed to  raise  it 

Neither  critics  nor  rivals  did  Dryden  much 
mischief,  unless  they  gained  from  his  own  tem- 
per the  power  of  vexing  him,  which  his  frequent 
hursts  of  resentment  give  reason  to  suspect 
He  is  always  angry  at  some  past,  or  afraid  of 


^  There  is  no  contradiction,  according  to  Mr.  Malone, 
bat  whai  arises  from  Dr.  .Tohnson^s  having  copied  the 
errooeous  dales  assigned  to  these  plays  by  Lang- 
baine.~C. 

This  remark,  as  Mr.  Malone  observes,  is  founded  upon 
the  erroneons  dates  with  which  Johnson  was  supplied 
bj  Laogbajne.  "  The  Rehearsal  "  was  played  in  1971, 
hat  noc  published  till  the  next  year.  "  The  Wild  Oal. 
lani**  was  printed  in  1600  ;  <*  The  Maiden  (^ueen  "  in 
19tB\  **  Tyrannic  LoTe**  hi  1670;  the  two  parts  of 
««  Oranxtda »»  were  performed  in  1669  and  1670,  though 
actfprinted  till  1673.  Additions  were  afterwards  made  to 
•<  The  flehearaal,**  and  among  theee  are  the  "  Parodies 
an  JUsignation,"  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Bucking- 
bam  s  play,  as  it  originally  appeared.  Mr.  Malone 
denies  thar  there  is  any  aUusion  to  **  Marriage  a-la> 
iBoda.*  *    8m  Malone,  p.  100.— J.  B. 


some  future  censure ;  bat  he  lessens  the  smart 
of  his  wounds  by  the  balm  of  his  own  approba- 
tion, and  endeavours  to  repel  the  shafts  of 
criticism  by  opposing  a  shield  of  adamantine 
confidence. 

The  perpetual  accusation  produced  against 
him  was  that  of  plagiarism,  against  which  he 
never  attempted  any  vigorous  defence;  for 
though  he  was  perhaps  sometimes  injuriously 
censured,  he  would,  by  denying  part  of  the 
charge,  have  confessed  the  rest;  and,  as  his 
adversaries  had  the  proof  in  their  own  hands, 
he,  who  knew  that  wit  had  little  power  a^nst 
facts,  wisely  left,  in  that  perplexity  which  it 
generally  produces,  a  craestion  which  it  was  his 
interest  to  suppress,  and  which,  unless  provoked 
by  vindication,  few  were  likely  to  examine. 

Though  the  life  of  a  writer,  from  about  thirty- 
five  to  sixty-three,  maybe  supposed  to  have  been 
sufficiently  busied  by  the  composition  of  eight- 
and-twenty  pieces  for  the  stage,  Dryden  ic^nd 
room  in  the  same  space  for  many  other  under- 
takings. 

But,  how  much  soever  he  wrote,  he  was  at 
least  once  susprcted  of  writing  more :  for,  in 
1679,  a  paper  of  verses,  called  **  An  Essay  on 
Satire,"  was  shown  about  in  manuscript;  by 
which  the  Elari  of  Rochester,  the  Dutchess  of 
Portsmouth,  and  others,  were  so  much  provoked, 
that,  as  was  supposed,  (for  the  actors  were 
never  discovered,)  they  procured  Dryden,  whom 
they  suspected  as  the  author,  to  be  waylaid  and 
beaten.  This  incident  is  mentioned  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,!  the  true  writer,  in 
his  "  Art  of  Poetry ;"  where  he  says  of  Dryden, 

Though  prais»d  and  beaten  for  another's  rhymes, 
His  own  deserve  as  great  applause  somedmea. 

His  reputation  in  time  was  such,  that  his 
name  was  thought  necessary  to  the  success  of 
every  poetical  orliterary  performance,  and  there- 
fore ne  was  en^ged  to  contribute  something, 
whatever  it  might  be,  to  many  publications. 
He  prefixed  the  Life  of  Polybius  to  the  transla- 
tion of  Sir  Henry  Sheers  ;  and  those  of  Lucian 
end  Plutarch,  to  versions  of  their  works  by  dif- 
ferent hands.  Of  the  English  Tacitus  he  trans- 
lated the  first  book :  and,  if  Gordon  be  credited, 
translated  it  from  the  French.  Such  a  charge 
can  hardly  be  mentioned  without  some  degree 
of  indignation  ;  but  it  is  not,  I  suppose,  so 
much  to  be  inferred,  that  Dryden  wanted  the 
literature  necessary  to  the  perusal  of  Tacitus, 
as  that,  considering  himself  as  hidden  in  a 
crowd,  he  had  no  awe  of  the  public ;  and, 
writing  merely  for  money,  was  contented  to  get 
it  by  the  nearest  way. 

In  1680,  the  Epistles  of  Ovid  being  translated 
by  the  poets  of  the  time,  among  which  one  was 
the  work  of  Dryden,t  and  another  of  Dryden 
and  Lord  Mulgrave,  it  was  necessary  to  intro- 
duce them  by  a  preface ;  and  Dryden,  who  on 
such  occasions  was  regularly  summoned,  pre- 
fixed a  discourse  upon  translation,  which  was 
then  struggling  for  the  liberty  that  it  now  en- 
joys. Why  it  should  find  any  difficulty  in 
breiddng  the  shackles  of  verbal  interpretation, 


t  Mentioned  by  A.  Wood,  Athen.  Oxon.  toL  Ji.  804. 
9d  ed.— C. 

1  Dryden  translated  two  entire  epistles,  "  Canace  te 
Macareus,"  and  "  Dido  to  JEncas."  "  Helen  to  Paris » 
was  translated  by  him  and  Lord  Mulgrave.  Malon* 
-J.B. 
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t  for  ever  driiar  it  from  oleguioe,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conjecture,  were  not  the 
power  of  prejudice  every  day  observed.  The 
authority  of  Jonaon,  Sandys,  and  Holidaj,  had 
fixed  the  judgment  of  the  nation  ;  and  it  was 
not  easily  believed  that  a  better  way  could  be 
found  than  they  had  taken,  though  Fanshaw, 
Denham,  Waller,  and  Cowley,  had  tried  to 
give  examples  of  a  difierent  practice. 

In  1 68 1 ,  Drvden  became  yet  more  conspicuous 
by  uniting  politics  with  poetry,  in  the  memora- 
ble satire  called  *' Absalom  and  Achitophel,*^ 
written  against  the  faction  which,  by  Lord 
Sbailesbury's  incitement,  set  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth at  its  head. 

Of  this  poem,  in  which  personal  satire  was 
applied  to  the  support  of  public  principles,  and 
in  which  therefore  every  mind  was  interested, 
the  reception  was  eager,  and  the  sale  so  large, 
that  my  father,  an  dd  bookseller,  told  me  ne 
had  not  known  it  equalled  but  by  Sachevercll's 
Trial. 

The  reason  of  this  general  perusal  Addison 
has  attempted  to  derive  from  the  delight  which 
the  mind  feels  m  the  investication  of  secrets  ; 
and  thinks  that  curiosity  to  <kcipher  the  names 
procured  readers  to  the  poem.  There  is  no 
need  to  inquire  why  those  verses  were  read, 
which,  to  all  the  attractions  of  wit,  elegance, 
and  harmony,  added  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
factious  passions,  and  filled  every  mind  with 
triumph  or  resentment 

It  could  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  provoca^ 
tion  given  by  Dryden  would  be  endured  with- 
out resistance  or  reply.  Both  his  person  and 
his  party  were  exposed  in  their  turns  to  the 
shafts  or  satire,  which,  though  neither  so  well 
pointed,  nor  periiaps  so  well  aimed,  undoubtedly 
drew  blood. 

One  of  these  poems  is  called  '*  Dryden's  Sa- 
tire on  his  Muse  ;'*  ascribed,  though,  as  Pope 
says,  falsely,  to  Somers,  who  was  afterwards 
chancellor.  The  poem,  whosesoever  it  was,  has 
much  virulence,  and  some  sprighthness.  The 
writer  tells  all  the  ill  that  he  can  collect  both  of 
Dryden  and  his  friends. 

The  poem  of  **  Absalom  and  Achitophel  '*  had 
two  answers,  now  both  forgotten;  one  called 
**Azana  and  Hushai;"*  the  other,  **  Absalom 
Senior."  Of  these  hostile  compositions,  Dry- 
den apparently  imputes  "Absalom  Senior"  to 
Settle,  DV  quoting  in  his  verse  acainst  him  the 
second  line.  "Azaria  and  HuAai"  was,  as 
Wood  savs,  imputed  to  him,  though  it  is  some- 
what unlikely  tnat  he  should  write  twice  on  the 
same  occasion.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  I 
cannot  remove,  for  want  of  a  minuter  knowledge 
.  of  poetical  transactions. 

The  same  year  he  published  "The  Medal," 
of  which  the  subject  is  a  medal  struck  on  Lord 
S^iaftesbury's  escape  from  a  prosecution,  by  the 
igntfwmu  of  a  grand  jury  of  Londoners. 

In  both  poems  he  maintains  the  same  princi- 
ples, and  saw  them  both  attacked  by  the  same 
antagonist  EUkanah  Settle,  who  had  answered 
"Absalom,"  appeared  with  equal  courage  in 
opposition  to  "  The  Medal ;"  and  published  an 
answer  called  "  The  Medal  reversed,"  with  so 
much  success  in  both  encounters,  that  he  left 


♦  **  Axaria  and  Hushai  ♦'  was  wriwen  by  Samuel  Por- 
dage,  a  dramatic  writer  of  that  Ume.— C. 


the  palm  doobtftd,  and  divided  the  soffivM  oi 
the  nation.  Such  are  the  revolutions  of  mme, 
or  such  b  the  prevalence  of  fashion,  that  the 
man,  whose  works  have  not  yet  been  thought  to 
deserve  the  care  of  collecting  them,  who  died 
forgotten  in  an  hospital,  and  whose  latter  years 
were  spent  in  contrivin|i[  shows  for  fairs,  and 
canyinjjr  an  elegy  or  epithalamium,  of  which 
the  bcgmning  and  end  were  occasionally  varied, 
but  the  intermediate  parts  were  always  the 
same,  to  every  house  where  there  was  a  fimeral 
or  a  wedding,  might  with  truth  have  had  in 
scribed  upon  his  stone, 

Here  lies  the  Rival  and  %9ntagoniat  of  Dryden, 

Settle  was,  for  his  rebellion,  severely  chastised 
by  Dryden,  under  the  name  of  "  Doeg,"  in  the 
second  part  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel ;"  and 
was,  perhaps,  for  his  factious  audacity  made 
the  city  poet,  whose  annual  office  was  to  de- 
scribe the  glories  of  the  Mayor's  day.  Of  these 
bards  he  was  the  last,  and  seems  not  much  to 
have  deserved  even  this  degree  of  regard,  if  it 
was  paid  to  his  political  opinions :  for  he  after- 
wards wrote  a  panegyric  on  the  virtues  of  Judge 
Jefieries ;  and  what  more  could  have  been  done 
by  the  meanest  zealot  for  prerogative  ? 

Of  translated  fragments,  or  occasional  poems, 
to  enumerate  the  titles,  or  settle  the  dates,  would 
be  tedious,  with  little  use.  It  may  be  observed 
that,  as  Dryden 's  genius  was  commonly  excited 
by  some  personal  regard,  he  rarely  writes  upon 
a  general  topic. 

Soon  after  the  accession  ofKing  James,  when 
the  design  of  reconciling  the  nation  to  the 
church  of  Rome  became  apparent,  and  the  reli- 
gion of  the  court  gave  the  only  efficacious  title 
to  its  favours,  Dryden  declared  himself  a  con- 
vert to  popery.  This  at  any  other  time  might 
have  passed  with  little  censure.  Sir  Kenelm 
Di^by  embraced  popery;  the  two  Reynolds's 
reciprocally  converted  one  another;!  and  Chil- 
hngworth  himself  was  awhile  so  entangled  in 
the  wilds  of  controversy,  as  to  retire  for  quiet  to 
an  infallible  church.  If  men  of  argument  and 
study  can  find  such  difficulties,  or  such  motives 
as  may  either  unite  them  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
or  detain  them  in  uncertainty,  there  can  be  no 
wonder  that  a  man  who  perhaps  never  inquired 
why  he  was  a  protestant,  should  by  an  artful 
and  experienced  disputant  be  made  a  papist, 
overborne  by  the  suaden  violence  of  new  ana 
unexpected  arguments,  or  deceived  by  a  repre- 
sentation which  shows  only  the  doubts  on  one 
part,  and  only  the  evidence  on  the  other. 

That  conversion  will  always  be  suspected 
that  apparently  concurs  with  interest  He  that 
never  nnds  his  error  till  it  hinders  his  progress 
towards  wealth  or  honour,  will  not  be  thou|dit 
to  love  truth  only  for  herself.  Yet  it  may  ea^j 
happen,  that  information  may  come  at  a  com- 
modious time ;  and  as  truth  and  interest  are  not 
by  any  fatal  necessity  at  variance,  that  one  may 
by  accident  introduce  the  other.  When  opinions 
are  slruffgling  into  popularity,  the  arffuroeiK^ 
by  which  they  are  opposed  or  defendeabecoms 
more  known ;  and  he  that  changes  his  professios 


t  Dr.  J<»hn  Rejrnolds,  who  Ifred  temp.  Jac  I.  was  a. 

first  a  zealous  papist,  and  his  brother  William  as  eanie* 

a  procestani ;  bui,  by  mutual  disputation,  each  cotirerta' 

the  other.    See  Fuller'a  Church  Uisloiy,  p.  47,  Boc  . 
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wooU  p«il»ftp8  lukYa  changed  it  be^tire,  with  the 
like  opportunities  of  instniction.  This  was  the 
then  state  of  popery ;  eveiy  artifice  was  used  to 
show  it  ia  Its  fairest  form;  and  it  most  be 
owned  to  be  a  relijgion  of  external  appearance 
sufficiently  attractire. 

It  is  naUiral  to  hope  that  a  comprehensive  is 
likewise  an  elevated  soul,  and  that  whoever  is 
wise  is  also  honest  I  am  will'mg  to  believe 
thai  Dryden,  having  employed  his  mind,  active 
as  it  was,  npon  difterent  studies,  and  tilled  it, 
eapacious  as  it  was,  with  other  materials,  came 
mprovided  to  the  controversy,  and  wanted 
rwier  skill  to  discover  the  right,  than  virtue  to 
maintain  it.  But  inquiries  into  the  heart  are 
not  for  man ;  wo  must  now  leave  him  to  his 
Jndffe. 

The  priests,  having  strengthened  their  cause 
hy  so  powerful  an  adherent,  were  not  long  be- 
fore they  brought  him  into  action.  They  en- 
gaged him  to  defend  the  controversial  papers 
found  in  the  strong  box  of  Charles  II. ;  and, 
what  yet  was  han^r,  to  defend  them  against 
StiU'mgfleet. 

Wi/h  hopes  of  promoting  popery,  he  was  em- 
ployed to  translate  Maimbourg's  History  of  the 
Leaffue ;  which  he  published  with  a  large  intro- 
duction. His  name  is  likewise  prefixed  to  the 
Eogtidh  Life  of  Francis  Xavier :  but  I  know 
not  that  he  ever  owned  himself  the  translator. 
'  Perhaps  the  use  of  his  name  was  a  pious  fraud ; 
which,  however,  seems  not  to  have  bad  much 
effect ;  for  neitl^  of  the  books,  I  beheve,  were 
ever  popular. 

The  version  of  Xavier's  Life  is  commended 
by  Brown,  in  a  pamphlet  not  written  to  flatter ; 
and  the  occasion  of  it  ui  said  to  have  been,  that 
the  €lueen,  when  she  solicited  a  son,  made 
TOWS  to  1dm  as  her  tutelary  saint. 

He  was  rapposed  to  have  undertaken  to 
translate  Yarillas's  "  History  of  Heresies ;"  and 
when  Burnet  published  remarks  upon  it,  to 
have  written  an  Answer  ;♦  upon  which  Burnet 
makes  the  following  observation  : 

''I  have  been  informed  from  England,  that  a 
gentleman  who  is  famous  both  for  poetry  and 
several  other  things,  had  spent  three  months  in 
translating  M.  Varillas^s  History ;  but  that,  as 
icon  as  my  Reflections  appeared,  he  discon- 
tinued his  labour,  finding  the  credit  of  his 
author  waa  gone.  Now,  n  he  thinks  it  is  re- 
covered by  ms  Answer,  he  will  perhaps  go  on 
with  his  translation;  and  this  may  be,  for 
angfat  I  know,  as  good  an  entertainment  for 
him  as  the  conversation  that  he  had  set  on  be- 
tween the  Hinds  and  Panthers,  and  all  the  rest 
of  animals,  for  whom  M.  Yarillas  may  serve 
well  enough  as  an  author ;  and  this  histonr  and 
that  poem  are  such  extraordinarv  things  of  their 
kind,  that  it  wiU  be  but  suitable  to  see  the 
mthor  of  the  worst  poem  become  likewise  the 
translator  <^  the  worst  historv  that  the  age  has 
Droduced.  If  his  grace  ana  his  wit  improve 
Doth  proportionably,  he  will  hardlv  find  that  he 
has  gained  much  bj  the  change  he  has  made, 
from  having  no  religion,  to  choose  one  of  the 
wmvt  It  IS  tme,  be  had  somewhat  to  sink 
from  in  matter  of  wit;  but,  as  for  his  morals, 
A  is  scarcely  pos^e  for  him  to  grow  a  worse 
■nn  than  ha  was.    He  has  lately  wreaked  his 
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malice  on  me  for  spoiling  his  three  months' 
labour  ;  but  in  it  he  has  done  me  all  the  honour 
that  any  man  can  receive  from  him,  which  is  to 
be  railed  at  by  him.  If  I  had  ill-nature  enough 
to  prompt  me  to  wish  a  very  bad  wish  for  him, 
it  snoula  be,  that  ho  would  go  on  and  finish  his 
translation.  By  that  it  will  appear,  whether  the 
English  nation,  which  is  the  most  competent 
judge  in  tliis  matter,  has,  upon  the  seeing  our 
debate,  pronounced  in  M.  Yarillas's  favour,  or 
in  mine.  It  is  true,  Mr.  D.  will  sufler  a  little  by 
it ;  but,  at  least,  it  will  serve  to  keep  him  in  from 
other  extravagances;  and  if  he  gains  little 
honour  by  this  work,  yet  he  cannot  lose  so 
much  by  it  as  he  has  done  by  his  last  employ- 
ment" 

Having  probably  felt  his  own  inferiority  in 
theological  controversy,  he  waa  desirous  of  try- 
ing whether,  bv  bringmg  poetry  to  aid  his  argu- 
ments, he  might  become  a  more  efficacious  de- 
fender of  his  new  profession.  To  reason  in  verse 
was,  indeed,  one  of  his  powers ;  but  subtlety 
and  harmony  united,  are  still  feeble,  when  op- 
posed to  truth. 

Actuated  therefore  by  zeal  for  Home,  or  hope 
of  fame,  he  published  '*  The  Hind  and  Panther," 
a  poem  in  which  the  church  of  Rome,  figured 
by  the  "  milk-white  Hind,"  defends  her  tenets 
against  the  church  of  England,  represented  by 
the  Panther^  a  beast  ucauliTuI,  but  spotted. 

A  fable,  which  exhibits  two  beasts  talking  the" 
ology,  appears  at  once  full  of  absurdity;  sik!  it 
was  accordingly  ridiculed  in  the  "City  Mouse 
and  Country  Mouse,"  a  parody,  wntten  by 
Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  and 
Prior,  who  then  gave  the  first  specimen  of  his 
abilities. 

The  conversion  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time, 
was  not  likely  to  pass  uncensured.^  Three  dia- 
logues were  published  by  the  facetious  Thomas 
Brown,  of  which  the  two  first  were  called 
"  Reasons  of  Mr.-Bayes's  changing  his  ReU- 

Son;"  and  the  third,  "The  Reasons  of  Mr. 
ains  the  Player's  Conversion  and  Re-conver- 
sion." The  first  was  printed  in  16dd^  the  second 
not  till  1690,  the  third  in  1691.  The  clamour 
seems  to  have  been  long  continued,  and  the  sub-» 
ject  to  have  strongly  fixed  the  public  attention. 

In  the  two  first  dialogues  Bayes  is  brought 
into  the  company  of  Crites  and  Eugenius,  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  debated  on  dramatic 
poetry.  The  two  talkers  in  the  third  are  Mr. 
Bayes  and  Mr.  Hains. 

Brown  was  a  man  not  deficient  in. literature 
nor  destitute  of  fancy ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
thought  it  the  pinnacle  of  excellence  to  be  a 
merry  fellow ;  and  therefore  laid  out  his  powers 
upon  small  jests  or  ^oss  buflbonery ;  so  that  his 
performances  have  little  intrinsic  value,  and  were 
read  only  while  they  were  recommenoed  by  the 
novelty  of  the  event  that  occasioned  them. 

These  dialogues  are  like  his  other  works: 
what  sense  or  knowledge  they  contained  is  dis- 
graced by  the  garb  in  which  it  is  exhibited.  One 
great  source  of  pleasure  is  to  call  Dryden  HUU 
Bayes*  Ajax,  who  happens  to  be  mentioned,  is 
"  he  that  wore  as  many  cow-hides  umn  his  shield 
as  would  have  furnished  half  the  ^King's  anny 
with  shoe-leather." 

Being  asked  whether  fie  had  seen  the  ^Hfald 
and  Panther,"  Crites  answers ;  "Seen  it!  Mr. 
Bayes;  why  I  can  stir  no  where  but  it  punuos 
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me ;  it  lumnts  me  worse  than  a  pewter-buttoned 
Vrgoant  does  a  decayed  ciL  Sometimes  I  meet 
it  in  a  bandbox,  when  my  laundress  brings  home 
my  linen  ;  sometimes,  whether  I  will  or  no,  it 
lights  my  pipe  at  a  coffee-house ;  sometimes  it 
surprises  me  in  a  tnmk-makcr's  shop;  and 
sometimes  it  refreshes  my  memory  for  me  on  the 
back  side  of  a  Chancery-lane  parcel.  For  your 
comfort,  too,  Mr.  Bayes,  I  have  not  only  seen  it, 
as  you  may  perceive,  but  have  read  it  too,  and 
can  quote  it  as  freely  upon  occasion  as  a  frugal 
tradesman  can  quote  that  noble  treatise,  'The 
Worth  of  a  Penny,*  to  his  extravagant  'pren- 
tice, that  revels  in  stewed  apples  and  penny 
custards." 

The  whole  animation  of  these  compositions 
arises  from  a  profusion  of  ludicrous  and  affected 
comparisons.  **  To  secure  one's  chastity,"  says 
Ba^es,  '^  little  more  is  necessary  than  to  leave 
off'^a  correspondence  with  the  other  sex,  which, 
to  a  wise  man,  is  no  greater  a  punishment  than 
it  would  be  to  a  fanatic  person  to  forbid  seeing 
T%e  ChtaU  and  The  Committee  ;  or  for  my  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  be  interdicted  the  sight 
of  The  London  CuckoldsJ^  This  is  the  general 
strain,  and  therefore  I  shall  be  easily  excused 
the  labour  of  more  transcription. 
^  Brown  does  not  wholly  forget  past  transac- 
tions :  "  You  began,"  says  Cntes  to  Bayes,  "  a 
Tery  dlfierent  religion,  and  have  not  mended  the 
matter  in  your  last  choice.  It  was  but  reason 
^t  your  Muse,  which  appeared  first  in  a  t^rrant's 
quanel,  should  employ  her  last  efforts  to  justify 
uie  usurpation  of  the  Hind,** 

Next  year  the  nation  was  smnmoned  to  cele- 
brate the  birth  of  the  Prince.  Now  was  the 
time  for  Dryden  to  rouse  his  imagination,  and 
strain  his  voice.  Happy  days  were  at  hand,  and 
he  was  willing  to  enjoy  and  diffuse  the  antici- 
pated blessing.  He  published  a  poem  filled  with 
predictions  of  greatness  and  prosperity ;  predic- 
tions, of  which  it  is  not  ne'Cessary  to  tell  how 
they  have  been  verified. 

A  few  months  passed  after  these  joyful  notes, 
and  every  blossom  of  Popish  hope  was  blastea 
for  ever  by  the  Revolution.  A  papist  now  could 
be  no  longer  laureat.  The  revenue,  which  he 
had  enjoyed  with  so  much  pride  and  praise,  was 
transferred  to  Shadwell,  an  old  enemy,  whom  he 
had  ibrmerly  stigmatized  by  the  name  of  Og, 
Dryden  could  not  decently  complain  that  he  was 
deposed ;  but  seemed  very  angry  that  Shadwell 
succeeded  him,  and  has  there^re  celebrated  the 
intruder's  inauguration  in  a  poem  exquisitely 
satirical,  called  "  Mac  Flecknoe  ;"♦  of  which  the 
"  Dunciad,"  as  Pope  himself  declares,  is  an  imi- 
tation, though  more  extended  in  its  plan,  and 
more  diversified  in  its  incidents. 

It  is  related  by  Prior,  that  Lord  Dorset,  when, 
as  chamberlain,  he  was  constrained  to  eject 
Dryden  from  his  office,  save  him  from  his  own 
purse  an  allowance  eauafto  the  salary.  This  is 
no  romantic  or  incredible  act  of  generosity ;  a 
hundred  a-year  is  often  enough  given  to  claims 
less  cogent  by  men  less  fam^  for  Hberality. 
Yet  D^den  always  represented  himself  as  sut- 
fering  under  a  public  mfliction :  and  once  par- 
ticularly demands  respect  for  tne  patience  with 
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which  he  endured  the  loss  of  his  littk  ibttima. 
His  patron  might,  indeed,  enjoin  him  to  suppress 
his  bounty ;  but,  if  he  sufiered  nothing,  be  should 
not  have  complained. 

During  the  short  reign  of  Kinc  James,  he  had 
written  nothing  for  Sie  stage,!  being,  in  his 
opinion,  more  profitably  employed  in  controversy 
and  flattery.  Of  praise  he  migh^  perhaps,  have 
been  less  lavish  without  inconvenience,  for  James 
was  never  said  to  have  much  regard  for  poetry ; 
he  was  to  be  flattered  only  by  Mlopting  his  reli- 
gion. 

Times  were  now  changed :  Dryden  was  nc 
longer  the  court  poet,  and  was  to  look  back  foi 
support  to  his  former  trade ;  and  having  waitea 
about  two  years,  either  considering  himself  as 
discountenanced  by  the  public,  or  perhaps  cx;* 
pectin^  a  second  revolution,  he  produced  ^*  Don 
Sebastian**  in  1690;  and  in  the  next  foiur  years 
four  dramas  more. 

In  1693  appeared  a  new  version  of  Juvenal 
and  Persius.  Of  Juvenal  he  translated  the  first, 
third,  sixth,  tenth,  and  sixteenth  satires ;  and  <^ 
Persius  the  whole  work.  On  this  occasion  he 
introduced  his  two  sons  to  the  pubhc  as  nurse- 
lings of  the  Moses.  The  fourteenth  of  Juvenal 
was  the  work  of  John^  and  the  seventh  of 
Charles  Dryden.  He  prefixed  a  very  ample 
preface,  in  the  form  or  a  dedication  to  Lord 
Dorset ;  and  there  gives  an  account  of  the  de- 
sign which  he  had  once  formed  to  write  an  epic 
poem  on  the  actions  either  of  Arthur,  or  the 
Black  Prince.  He  considered  the  epic  as*  neces- 
sarily including  some  kind  of  supernatural  agen- 
cy, and  had  unagined  a  new  kind  of  contest 
between  the  guardian  angels  of  kingdoms,  «f 
whom  he  conceived  that  each  mijght  oe  repre- 
sented zealous  for  his  charge,  without  any  in- 
tended opposition  to  the  purposes  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  of  which  all  created  minds  must  in  part 
be  ignorant. 

This  is  the  most  reasonable  scheme  of  celes- 
tial interposition  that  ever  was  formed.  The 
surprises  and  terrors  of  enchantments,  which 
have  succeeded  to  the  intrigues  and  oppositions 
of  pagan  deities,  afford  ver^  striking  scenes,  and 
open  a  vast  extent  to  the  imagination ;  but,  as 
Boileau  observes,  (and  Boileau  will  be  seldom 
found  mistaken,)  with  this  incurable  defeet, 
that,  in  a  contest  between  Heaven  and  Hell, 
we  know  at  the  beginning  whidi  is  to  prevail ; 
for  this  reason  we  follow  Rinaldo  to  the  en- 
chanted wood  vrith  more  curiosity  than  terror. 

In  the  scheme  of  Dryden,  there  is  one  great 
difficulty,  which  yet  he  would,  perhaps,  nave 
had  address  enough  to  surmount  In  a  war, 
justice  can  be  but  on  one  side ;  and,  to  entitle 
the  hero  to  the  protection  of  angels,  he  must 
fight  in  defence  or  indubitable  right.  Yet  some 
of  the  celestial  beings,  thus  opposed  to  each 
other,  must  have  been  represented  as  defending 
guilt. 

That  this  poem  was  never  written  is  reason- 
ably to  be  lamented.  It  would  doubtless  have 
improved  our  numbers,  and  enlarged  our  lan- 
guage ;  and  might,  perhaps,  have  contributed  by 
pleasing  instrucuons  to  rectify  our  opinions,  and 
purify  our  manners. 

What  he  required  as  the  indispensable  condi 
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ttoa  of  Boefa  an  ondertakioj^  a  pablie  stipend, 
was  not  likely  in  these  times  to  be  obtained. 
Riches  were  not  become  familiar  to  us ;  nor  had 
the  nation  yet  learned  to  be  liberaL 

This  plan  he  charged  Blackmore  with  steal- 
ing ;  "only,"  says  1^  ''the  guardiein  angels  of 
kingdoms  were  machines  too  ponderous  for  him 
to  manage." 

In  16S^  he  began  the  most  laborious  and  dif- 
ficult of  ail  his  works,  the  translation  of  Virgil ; 
from  which  he  borrowed  two  months,  that  he 
might  turn  Fresnov's  "Art  of  Painting**  into 
English  prose.  The  preface  which  he  boasts 
to  haye  written  in  twelve  mornings,  exhibits 
a  parallel  of  poetry  and  painting,  with  a  mis- 
cdlaneous  coUection  of  critical  remarks,  such  as 
cost  a  mind  stored  like  his  no  labour  to  produce 
them. 

In  1697,  he  published  his  version  of  the  works 
of  Virgil  :  and,  that  no  opportunity  of  profit 
mig^t  be  lost,  dedicated  the  "  Pastorals'*  to  the 
Lord  Clifford,  the  "Georgics"  to  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  and  the  "JEneid"  to  the  Earl  of 
AAuIgrave.  This  economy  of  flattery,  at  once 
kiTish  and  discreet,  did  not  pass  without  obser- 
vation. 

This  translation  was  censured  by  Milbourne, 
a  clergyman,  styled  by  Pope  '*  the  fairest  of  cri- 
tics," oecause  he  exhibited  ms  own  version  to  be 
compared  with  that  which  he  condemned. 

His  last  work  was  his  "Fables,"  published 
in  consequence,  as  is  supposed,  of  a  contract 
now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tonson ;  by  which  he 
obliged  himself,  in  consideration  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  to  finish  for  the  press  ten  thousand 
verses. 

In  this  volume  is  comprised  the  well-known 
"Ode  on  Sl  Cecilia's  Day,"  which,  as  appear- 
ed by  a  letter  communicated  to  Dr.  Birch,  he 
spent  a  fortnight  in  composing  and  correcting. 
But  what  is  Uiis  to  the  patience  and  diligence 
of  Boileau,  whose  "Equivoque,"  a  poem  of  only 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  lines,  took  from  his 
life  eleven  months  to  write  it,  and  three  years 
to  revise  it  ? 

Part  of  his  book  of  "Fables"  is  the  first 
**  Iliad"  in  English,  intended  as  a  specimen  of 
a  version  o€  the  whole.  Considering  into  what 
kands  Homer  was  to  fall,  the  reader  cannot  but 
laejoice  that  this  project  went  no  further. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  which  was  to  put 
an  end  to  all  his  schemes  and  labours.  On  the 
&rst  of  May,  1701,  having  been  some  time,  as  he 
teUm  us,  a  cripple  in  his  limbs,  he  died,  in  Gerrard 
Street,  of  a  m(»-tification  in  his  leg. 

^faere  is  extant  a  wild  story  relating  to  some 
▼ex«xftiou9  events  that  happened  at  his  funeral, 
which,  at  the  end  of  Con^eve's  Life,  by  a  writer 
of  I  know  not  what  credit,  are  thus  related,  as 
I  find  the  account  transfenred  to  a  biographical 
dictionarv : 

**  JVJ  r.  Dryden  dying  on  \}\e  Wednesday  mom- 
tng^y  i>r.  Thomas  Sprat,  then  bishop  of  Ro- 
eh^ter  and  dean  of  Westminster,  sent  the  next 
day  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  Mr.  Dry- 
den'a  mridow,  that  he  would  make  a  present  of 
the  gpround,  which  was  forty  pounds,  with  all 
the  other  Abbey-fees.  The  Lord  Halifax  like- 
wiae  sent  to  the  Lady  Elizabelh,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Dryden  her  son,  that,  if  they  would 
gi'vc  hftxn  leave  to  bury  Mr.  Dryden,  he  would 
inter  him  with  a  gentleman't  private  funeral, 


and  aflerwards  bestow  fire  hundred  poonds  on 
a  monument  in  the  Abbey ;   which,  as  they 
had  no  reason  to  refuse,  they  accepted.    On  th» 
Saturday  following  the  company  came ;    the 
corpse   was  put   mto   a  velvet  hearse  ;    acul 
eighteen  mourning  coaches,  filled  with  company, 
attended.     When    they  were  just    ready   to 
move,    the  Lord  Jeflferies,  son   of  the   Lord 
Chancellor  Jefferies,  with  some  of  his  rakitdi 
companions,  coming  by,  asked  whose  funeral  it 
was:   and  being  told  Air.  Dryden's,  he  said, 
*  What,  shall  Dryden,  the  greatest  honour  and 
ornament  of  the  nation,  be  buried  after  this 
private  manner!    No,  gentlemen,  let  all  that 
loved  Mr.  Dryden,  anaf  honour   his  memory, 
ahght  and  join  with  me  in  gaining  my  Lady's 
consent  to  let  me  have  the  honour  of  his  inter- 
ment, which  shall  be  after  another  maimer  than 
this ;  and  I  will  bestow  a  thousand  pounds  on 
a  monument  in  the  Abbey  for  him.*    The  gen* 
tlemen  in  the  coaches,    not   knowing  of   the 
Bishop  of  Rochester's  favour,  nor  of  the  Lord 
Halifax's  generous  desi^,  (they  both  having, 
out  of  respect  to  the  family,  enjoined  the  Lady 
ElUzabeth  and  her  son,  to  keep  their  favoiu* 
concealed  to  the  world,  and  let  it  pass  for  their 
own  expense,)  readily  cnme  out  of  tlieir  coaches, 
and  attended  Lord  Jefieries  up  to  the  Lady's 
bedside,  who  was  then  sick.    He  repeated  the 
purpart  of  what  he  had  before  said ;  but  she 
absolutely  refusing,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  vowing 
never  to  rise  till  his  request  was  granted.    The 
rest  of  the  company  by  his  desire  kneeled  also ; 
and  the  lady  being  under  a  sudden  surprise, 
fainted  away.    As  soon  as  she  recovered  her 
speech,  slie  cried,  .Yo,  no :  '  Enou^,  gentlemen,' 
replied  he ;  *  my  Lady  is  very  good,  she  says, 
Go,  go.'    She  repeated  her  former  words  with 
all  her  strength^  but  in  vain,  for  her  feeble  voice 
was  lost  in  their  acclamations  of  joy ;  and  the 
Lord  Jefferies  ordered  the  hearsemen  to  carry 
the  corpse  to  Mr.  Russel's,  an  undertaker  m 
Cheapside,  and  leave  it  there  till  he  should  send 
orders  for  the  embalmment,  which,  he  added, 
should  be  after  the  royal  manner.    His  direc- 
tions were  obeyed,  the  company  dispersed,  and 
Lady  Elizabetn  and  her  son  remamed  incon- 
solable.    The  next  day  Mr.  Charles  Dryden 
waited  on  the  Lord  Halifax  and  the  Bishop,  to 
excuse  his  mother  and  himself,  by  relating  tlie 
real  truth.    But  neither  his  Lordship  nor  the 
Bishop  would  admit  of  any  plea ;  especially  the 
latter,  who  had  the  Abbey  lighted,  the  ground 
opened,  the  choir  attending,  an  anthem  ready 
set,  and  himself  waiting  for  some  time  without 
any  corpse  to  bury.  The  undertaker,  after  three 
days  expectance  of  orders  for  embalmment  with- 
out receiving  any,  waited  on  the  Lord  JefiTeries : 
who,  pretending;  ignorance  of  tha  matter,  turned 
it  off  with  an  ill-natured  jest,  saying,  that  those 
who  observed  the  orders  of  a  drunken  frolic  de- 
served no  better ;  he  remembered  nothing  at  all 
of  it ;  and  that  he  might  do  what  he  pleased  with 
the  corpse.  .-Upon  this  the  undertaker  waited 
upon  the  Lady  Elizabeth  and  her  son,  and  threat- 
ened to  bring  the  corpse  home,  and  set  it  before 
the  door.     They  desired  a  day's  respite,  which 
was  granted.     Mr.  Charles  Dryden  wrote  a 
handsome  letter  to  the  L(Mrd  Jefferies,  who  re- 
turned it  with  this  cool  answer :  That  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  and  would  be  troubled  no 
more  about  it    He  then  addressed  tho  Luid 
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Halifia  and  the  Kshop  of  Rochester,  wlio  ab- 
solutely refused  to  do  any  thing  in  iL  In  this 
distress  Dr.  Qarth  sent  for  the  corpse  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  and  proposed  a  funeral  by 
subscription,  to  which  himself  set  a  most  noble 
example.  At  last  a  day,  about  three  weeks  after 
Mr.  Dryden's  decease,  was  appointed  for  the 
interment.  Dr.  Gflirth  pronounced  a  fine  Latin 
oration,  at  the  College,  over  the  corpse ;  which 
was  attended  to  the  Abbey  by  a  numerous  train 
of  coaches.  When  the  funeral  was  over,  Mr. 
Charles  Dryden  sent  a  challenge  to  the  Lord 
Jefferies,  wno  refusing  to  answer  it,  he  sent 
several  others  and  went  often  himself;  but  could 
neither  get  a  letter  delivered  nor  admittance  to 
speak  to  him ;  which  so  incensed  him,  that  he 
resolved,  since  his  Lordship  refused  to  answer 
him  like  a  ^ntleman,  that  he  would  watch 
an  opportumty  to  meet  and  fight  off-hand, 
though  with  aU  the  rules  of  honour ;  which  his 
Lordship  hearing,  left  the  town;  and  Mr. 
Charles  Dryden  cotJd  never  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  meeting  him,  though  he  sought  it  till  his 
death  with  the  utmost  application." 

This  story  I  once  intended  to  omit,  as  it  ap- 
pears with  no  great  evidence ;  nor  have  I  met 
with  any  confiraiation,  but  in  a  letter  of  Far- 
quhar ;  and  he  only  relates  that  the  funeral  of 
Dryden  was  tumultuary  and  confused.* 

Supposing  the  story  true,  we  may  remark, 
that  the  sradual  diange  of  manners,  though  im- 
perceptible in  the  process,  appears  sreat  when 
different  times,  and  those  not  very  distant,  are 
compared.  If  at  tliis  time  a  young  drunken 
lord  should  interrupt  the  pompous  regularity  of 
a  magnificent  funend,  what  wouki  be  the  event, 
but  that  he  would  be  iustled  out  of  the  way,  and 
compelled  to  be  quiet?  If  he  should  thrust  himself 
into  a  house  he  would  be  sent  roughly  away ;  and 
what  is  yet  more  to  the  honour  of  the  present 
time,  I  believe  that  those,  who  had  subscribed  to 
the  funeral  of  a  man  like  Dryden,  would  not, 
for  such  an  accident,  have  withdrawn  their  con- 
tributions.! 

He  was  buried  among  the  poets  in  Westmin- 
uter  Abbey,  where,  thouffh  tne  Duke  of  New- 
castle had  in  a  general  dedication  prefixed  by 
Con^eve  to  his  dramatic  works,  accepted  thanks 
for  his  intention  of  erecting  him  a  monument, 
he  lay  long  without  distinction,  tiU  the  Duke  of 


*  An  eirlfer  account  of  Dryden's  funeral  than  that 
tbore  cited,  though  without  the  circumstances  that  pre- 
ceded  it,  is  giren  by  Edward  Ward,  who  in  his  **  Lon- 
don Spy,"  published  in  1706,  relates,  that  on  the  occa- 
sion there  was  a  performance  of  solemn  music  at  the 
Colleffe,  and  that  at  the  procession,  which  himself  saw, 
■tanding  at  the  end  of  Chancery-lane,  Fleet-street,  there 
was  a  concert  of  hautboys  and  trumpets.  The  day  of 
Pryden^s  interment,  he  says,  was  Monday,  the  18th  of 
May,  which,  according  to  Johnson,  was  twelve  days 
after  his  decease,  and  shows  how  long  his  funeral  was  in 
■uspenise.  Ward  knew  not  that  the  expense  of  it  was  do- 
frayed  by  subscription  ;  but  compliments  Lord  Jefferies 
for  so  pious  an  undertaking.  He  also  says,  that  the  cause 
of  Dryden*s  death  was  an  inflammation  Wits  toe,  occa- 
sioned by  the  flesh  growing  orer  the  naiTTwhich,  being 
neglected,  produced  a  mortification  in  his  leg. — H. 

t  In  the  register  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  is  the 
following  enirv :  **  May  3,  1700.  Comiiiis  Censorils  or- 
dinariis.  At  the  request  of  several  persons  of  quality, 
that  Mr.  Dryden  might  be  carried  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  to  be  interred  at  Westminster,  it  was  unani- 
mously granted  by  the  President  and  Censors." 

This  entry  is  not  calculated  to  aflTOrd  any  credit  to  the 
atrraavs  coocttniing  Lord  Jeflerles.— R. 


Buddnis^iainshire  gare  kim  a  tablet,  imcribed 
only  with  the  name  of  DRYDEN. 

He  married  the  Ladv  Elizabeth  Hoirard, 
daughter  to  the  Earl  or  Berkshire,  with  cir- 
cumsteinces,  according  to  the  satire  imputed  to 
Lord  Soroers,  not  very  honourable  to  either 
party:  by  her  he  had  thiee  sons,  Charles,  John, 
and  Henry.  Charles  was  usher  of  the  palace  to 
Pope  Clement  the  Xlth ;  and  visiting  England, 
in  1704,  was  drowned  in  an  attempt  to  swim 
across  the  Thames  at  Windsor* 

John  was  author  of  a  comedy  called  **  The 
Husband  his  own  Cuckold."  He  is  said  to  have 
died  at  Rome.  Henry  entered  into  some  reli- 
gious order.  It  is  some  proof  of  Dryden*s  sin* 
cerity,  in  his  second  reli^on,  that  he  taujght  it  to 
his  sons.  A  man,  consaous  of  hypocritical  pro<r 
fession  in  himself  is  not  likely  to  convert  otiiers ; 
and,  as  his  sons  were  qualined,  in  1693,  to  a]>> 
pear  among  the  translators  of  Juvenal,  they  must 
nave  been  taught  some  religion  before  their  fa^. 
ther's  change. 

Of  the  person  of  Dryden  I  know  not  any  ac» 
count ;  of  his  mind,  the  portrait,  which  has  been 
left  by  Congreve,  who  knew  him  with  great  fiu 
miliarity,  is  such  as  adds  our  love  of  his  manners 
to  our  admiration  of  his  genius.  ^  He  was," 
we  are  told,  "of  a  nature  exceedingly  humane 
and  compassionate,  ready  to  for^ve  injuries, 
and  capable  of  a  sincere  reconciliation  with  those 
who  had  offended  him.  His  friendship,  where 
he  professed  it,  went  beyond  his  profession.  He 
was  of  a  very  easy,  of  very  pleasing  access ;  but 
somewhat  slow,  and,  as  it  were,  diffident  in  his 
advances  to  otliers :  he  had  that  in  nature  which 
abhorred  intrusion  into  any  society  whatever. 
He  was  therefore  less  known,  and  consequently 
his  character  became  more  liable  to  misappre- 
hensions and  misrepresentations :  he  was  very 
modest,  and  very  easily  to  be  discountenanced 
in  his  approaches  to  his  equals  or  superiors.  As 
his  reading  had  been  very  extensive,  so  was  he 
very  happy  in  a  memory  tenacious  of  every  thing 
that  he  nad  read.  He  was  not  more  poss^sed 
of  knowledj^e  than  he  was  communicative  of  it; 
but  then  his  communication  was  by  no  means 
pedantic,  or  imposed  upon  the  conversation,  but 
just  such,  and  went  so  far,  as,  by  the  natural 
turn  of  the  conversation  in  which  he  was  en«- 
gaged,  it  was  necessarily  promote  ot  required. 
He  was  extremely  ready  and  ^ntle  in  his  cor* 
rection  of  the  errors  of  any  writer  who  thought 
fit  to  consult  him,  and  full  as  ready  and  patient 
to  admit  the  reprehensions  of  others,  in  respect 
of  his  own  oversights  or  mistakes." 

To  this  account  of  Congreve  nothing  can  l>e 
objected  but  the  fondness  ^firiendship^  and  to 
have  excited  that  fondness  in  such  a  mind  is  no 
small  degree  of  praise.  The  disposition  of  Dry- 
den^ however,  is  shown  in  his  character  rather 
as  It  exhibited  itself  in  cursory  conversation, 
than  as  it  operated  on  the  more  important  parts 
of  life.  His  placability  and  his  friendship  in- 
deed were  solid  virtues  $  but  courtesy  and  good 
humour  are  often  found  with  little  real  worth. 
Since  Congreve,  who  knew  him  well,  has  told 
us  no  more,  the  rest  must  be  collected  as  it  can 
from  other  testimonies,  and  partieolarly  from 
those  notices  which  Diyden  has  very  liberally 
given  us  of  himself. 

The  modesty  which  made  him  so  slow  to  ad 
Yonce,  and  so  easy  to  be  repulsed,  was  certainly 
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no  suspidon  of  deficient  merit,  or  unconscious- 
ness of  his  own  value:  he  appears  to  have 
known,  in  its  whole  extent,  the  dignity  of  his 
own  character,  and  to  have  set  a  very  high  value 
on  his  own  powers  and  performances.  He  pro- 
bably did  not  offer  his  conversation,  because  he 
expected  it  to  be  solicited  :  and  he  retired  from 
a  cold  reception,  not  Submissive,  but  indignant, 
with  such  deference  of  his  own  greatness  as 
made  him  unwilling  to  expose  it  to  neglect  or 
violation. 

His  modesty  was  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  ostentatiousness  :  he  is  diligent  enough  to 
remind  the  world  of  his  merit,  and  expresses 
with  very  little  scruple  his  high  opinion  of  his 
own  powers  ;  but  his  self-commendations  are 
read  without  scorn  or  indignation  ;  we  allow 
hts  claims,  and  love  his  frankness. 

Tradition,  however,  has  not  allowed  that  his 
confidence  in  himself  exempted  him  from  jea- 
lousy of  others.  He  is  accused  of  envy  and  in- 
sidiousness;  and  is  particularly  charged  with 
inciting  Creech  to  translate  Horace,  that  he 
might  lose  the  reputation  which  Lucretius  had 
given  hinu 

Of  this  charge  we  immediately  discover  that 
it  is  merely  conjectural ;  the  purpose  was  such 
as  no  man  would  confess ;  and  a  crime  that  ad- 
mits no  proof^  why  should  we  believe? 

He  has  been  described  as  magisterially  pro- 
siding^  oyer  the  younger  writers,  and  assuming 
the  distribution  of  poetical  fame ;  but  he  who 
excels  has  a  right  to  teach,  and  he  whose  judg- 
ment is  incontestable  may  without  usurpation 
examine  and  decide. 

Congreve  represents  him  as  ready  to  advise 
and  instruct  j  but  there  is  reason  to  oeUeve  that 
his  commumcation  was  rather  useful  than  en- 
tertaining. He  declares  of  himself  that  he  was 
saturnine,  and  not  one  of  those  whose  sprightly 
sayings  diverted  company  j  and  one  of  his  cen- 
•urers  makes  him  say, 

Nor  wine  nor  1ot«  coald  eTer  8«e  roe  gaj ; 
To  writiag  bred,  I  knew  not  what  to  aa/. 

There  are  men  whose  powers  operate  only  at 
leisure  and  in  retirement,  and  whose  intellectual 
vigour  deserts  tliem  in  conversation ;  whom 
merriment  confuses,  and  objection  disconcerts : 
whose  bashfulness  restrcdns  their  exertion,  and 
suffers  them  not  to  speak  till  the  time  of  speaJk- 
ing  is  past;  or  whose  attention  to  their  own 
dMu-aeter  makes  them  unwilling  to  utter  at 
hazard  what  has  not  been  considered,  and  can- 
not be  recalled. 

Of  Dryden's  sluggishness  in  conversation  it 
is  vain  to  search  or  to  guess  the  cause.  He  cer- 
tainly wanted  neither  sentiments  nor  language  ; 
his  intellectual  treasures  were  great,  though 
they  were  locked  up  from  his  own  use.  "  His 
thoughts,"  when  h^  wrote,  "  flowed  in  upon 
him  so  fest,  that  his  only  care  was  which  to 
choose,  and  which  to  reject."  Such  rapidity  of 
composition  naturally  promises  a  flow  of  talk  ; 
yet  we  must  be  content  to  believe  what  an  enemy 
•ays  of  him,  when  he  likewise  says  it  of  himself. 
Bat,  whatever  was  his  character  as  a  com- 
panion, it  appears  that  he  lived  in  familiarity 
with  the  highest  persons  of  his  time.  It  is  re- 
lated, by  Carle,  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  that 
he  used  oflen  to  pass  a  night  with  Dryden,  and 
Chose  with  whom  Dryden  consorted  j  who  they 


were,  Carte  has  not  told,  but  certainly  the  con- 
vivial table  at  which  Ormond  sat  was  not  sur- 
rounded with  a  plebeian  society.  He  was  in- 
deed reproached  with  boasting  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  gjeat :  and  Horace  will  support  him 
in  the  opinion  that  to  please  superiors  is  not  the 
lowest  kind  of  merit. 

The  merit  of  pleasing  must,  however,  be  esti- 
mated  by  the  means.  Favour  is  not  always 
gained  by  good  actions  or  laudable  qualities. 
Caresses  and  perfermenta  are  often  bestowed  on 
the  auxiliaries  of  vice,  the  procurers  of  pleasure, 
or  the  flatterers  of  vanity.  Dryden  has  never 
been  charged  with  any  personal  agency  un- 
worthy of  a  good  character :  he  al^ttcd  vice 
and  vanity  only  with  his  pen.  One  of  his  ene- 
mies has  accused  him  of  lewdness  in  his  con- 
versation ;  but  if  accusation  without  proof  be 
credited,  who  shall  be  innocent? 

His  works  afford  too  many  examples  of  dis- 
solute licentiousness  and  abject  adulation  j  but 
they  were  probably,  like  hih  merriment,  artifi- 
cial and  constrained ;  the  effects  of  study  and 
meditation,  and  his  trade  rather  than  his  plea- 
sure. 

Of  the  mind  that  can  trade  in  corruption,  and 
can  deliberately  pollute  itself  with  ideal  wicked- 
ness for  the  sake  of  spreading  the  contagion  in 
society,  I  wish  not  to  conceal  or  excuse  Uie  de- 
pravity. Such  degradation  of  the  dignity  of 
genius,  such  abuse  of  superlative  abiliues,  can- 
not be  contemplated  but  with  grief  and  indigna- 
tion. What  consolation  can  be  had,  Dryden 
ha*  afforded,  by  living  to  repent,  and  to  testify 
his  repentance. 

Of  dramatic  immorality  he  did  not  want  ex- 
amples among  his  predecessors,  or  companions 
among  his  contemporaries ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
ness and  servility  of  hyperbolical  adulation,  I 
know  not  whether,  since  the  days  in  which  tno 
Roman  emperors  were  deified,  he  has  been  ever 
equalled,  except  by  Afra  Behn  in  an  address  to 
Eleanor  Gwyn.  When  once  he  has  under- 
taken the  task  of  praise,  he  no  loneer  retains 
shame  in  himself,  nor  supposes  it  in  his  patron. 
As  many  odoriferous  bodies  are  observed  to  dif- 
fuse perfumes  from  year  to, year,, without  sen- 
sible diminution  of  bulk  or  weight,  he  appears 
never  to  have  impoverished  his  mint  of  flattery 
by  his  expenses,  however  lavish.  He  had  ail 
the  forms  of  excellence,  intellectual  and  moral, 
combined  in  his  mind,  with  endless  variation  : 
and,  when  he  had  scattered  on  the  hero  of  the 
day  the  golden  shower  of  wit  and  virtue,  he  had 
ready  for  him,  whom  he  wished  to  court  on 
the  morrow,  new  wit  and  virtue  with  another 
stamp.  Of  this  kind  of  meanness  he  never 
seems  to  decline  the  practice,  or  lament  the  ne- 
cessity :  he  considers  the  great  as  entitled  to  en- 
comiastic homag^e,  and  brings  praise  rather  as  a 
tribute  than  a  gift,  more  delighted  with  the  fer- 
tility of  his  invention,  than  mortified  by  the 
prostitution  of  his  judgment.  It  is  indeed  not 
certain,  that  on  these  occasions  his  judgment 
much  rebelled  a^inst  his  interest.  There  are 
minds  which  easily  sink  into  submission,  that 
look  on  grandeur  with  undistinguishing  rever- 
ence, and  discover  no  defect  where  there  is  ele- 
vation of  rank  and  afliuence  of  riches. 

With  his  praises  of  others  and  of  himself  ia 
always  intermingled  a  strain  of  discontent  and 
lamentation,  a  sullen  growl  of  resentment,  or  a 
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qaerokxif  murmiir  of  dktren.  His  works  are 
iindervalued,  his  merit  is  unrewarded,  and  "  he 
has  iew  thanks  to  pay  his  stars  that  he  was 
bom  amon^  EngliMimen.'*  To  his  critics  he 
is  sometimes  contemptuoui^  sometimes  resent- 
ful, and  sometimes  submissive.  The  writer 
who  thinks  his  works  formed  for  duration,  mis- 
takes his  interest  when  he  mentions  his  enemies. 
He  degrades  his  own  dignity  by  showing  that 
he  was  afiectod  by  their  censures  and  gives  last- 
ing importance  to  names,  which,  left  to  them- 
selves, would  vanish  firom  remembrance.  From 
this  principle  Dryden  did  not  often  depart ;  his 
complaints  are  for  the  greater  part  general ;  he 
seldom  pollutes  his  pages  with  an  adverse  name. 
He  condescended  indeed  to  a  controversy  with 
Settle,  in  which  he  perhaps  may  be  considered 
rather  as  assaulting  than  repellmg ;  and  since 
Settle  is  sunk  into  oblivion,  his  Ebel  remains 
injurious  only  to  himself. 

Among  answers  to  critics  no  poetical  attacks, 
or  altercations,  are  Jto  be  includeid ;  they  are  like 
other  poems,  effusions  of  genius,  produced  as 
much  to  obtain  praise  as  to  obviate  censure. 
These  Dryden  practised,  and  in  these  he  ex- 
celled. 

Of  Collier,  Blackmore,  and  Milboume,  he 
has  made  mention  in  the  preface  of  his  "  Fa- 
bles." To  the  censure  of  Collier,  whose  remarks 
may  be  rather  termed  admonitions  than  criti- 
cisms, he  makes  little  reply :  being,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight,  attentive  to  better  things  than 
Uie  claps  of  a  playhouse.  He  complains  of  Col- 
lier's rudeness,  and  the  "  horse-play  of  his  rail- 
lery ;"  and  asserts,  that,  "  in  many  places  he  has 
perverted  by  his  glosses  the  meanmg"  of  what 
ne  censures ;  but  in  other  things  he  confesses 
that  he  is  justly  taxed ;  and  says,  with  great, 
calmness  and  candour,  ''1  have  pleaded  ^lilty 
to  all  thoughts  or  expressions  of  mine  that  can 
be  truly  accused  of  obscenity,  immorality,  or 
pro&neness,  and  retract  them.  If  he  be  my 
enemy,  let  him  triumph ;  if  he  be  my  friend, 
he  "wiU  be  ^ad  of  my  repentance."  Yet,  as  our 
best  dispositions  are  imperfect,  he  lefl  standing 
in  the  same  book  a  reflection  on  Collier  of  great 
asperitv,  and  indeed  of  more  asperity  than  wit. 

Blackmore  he  represents  as  made  his  enemy 
by  the  poem  of  •*  Absalom  and  Achitophel," 
which  "he  thinks  a  little  hard  upon  his  fanatic 
patrons :"  and  charges  him  with  borrowing  the 
plan  of  his  "Arthur"  from  the  Preface  to  Ju- 
venal, "  though  he  had,"  says  he,  "  the  base- 
ness not  to  acknowledge  his  benefactor,  but 
instead  of  it  to  traduce  me  in  a  libel." 

The  libel  in  which  Blackmore  traduced  him 
was  a  "  Satire  upon  Wit ;"  in  which,  having 
lamented  the  exuberance  of  false  wit  and  the 
deficiency  of  true,  he  proposes  that  all  wit 
should  he  recoined  before  it  is  current,  and  ap- 
points masters  of  assay,  who  shall  reject  all  that 
IS  light  or  debased. 

*TU  true,  that  when  the  coarse  and  worthless  dross 

b  pureed  awaj,  there  will  ht  mlf  hty  Iom  ; 

£*en  Confrere,  Southern,  manly  wjrcherlj, 
When  thus  refined  will  grievous  suflerera  be. 

Into  the  meltinf  pot  when  Dryden  comet, 

Whac  horrid  eu>nch  will  rise,  what  noisome  fbmes  ! 

How  will  he  shrink,  when  all  his  lewd  allay 
And  wicked  mlztiirB  ahaU  be  purfd  away ! 

Thus  stands  the  passage  in  the  last  edidon ; 
but  in  the  original  there  was  an  abatement  of 
the  censure,  banning  thus: 


Bat  what  maslos  win  be  so  port,  *cvtU  bear 
Th>  eTamination  of  the  moat  severe. 

Blackmore,  finding  the  censure  resented,  and 
the  civility  disregaraed,  ungenerously  omitted 
the  softer  part.  Such  variations  discover  a  writer 
who  consults  his  passions  more  than  his  virtue ; 
and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  Drydea 
imputes  his  enmity  to  its  true  cause. 

Of  Milbomne  he  wrote  only  in  general  terms, 
such  as  are  always  ready  at  the  call  of  anger, 
whether  lust  or  not :  a  short  extract  will  be  suf- 
ficienL  "  He  pretends  a  quarrel  to  me,  that  I 
have  fallen  foiu  upon  priesthood ;  if  I  have,  I 
am  only  to  ask  panlon  of  good  priests,  and  am 
afraid  his  share  of  the  reparation  will  come  to 
little.  Let  him  be  satisfied  that  he  shall  never 
be  able  to  force  himself  upon  me  for  an  adver- 
sary ;  I  contemn  him  too  much  to  enter  into 
competition  with  him. 

"  As  for  the  rest  of  those  who  have  written 
against  me,  they  are  such  scoundrels  that  they 
deserve  not  the  least  notice  to  be  taken  of  them ; 
Blackmore  and  Milboume  are  only  distinguished 
from  the  crowd  by  being  remembered  to  their 
infamy." 

Dryden,  indeed,  discovered  in  many  of  bis 
writings  an  affected  and  absurd  malignity  to 
priests  and  priesthood,  which  naturally  raised 
nim  many  enemies,  and  which  was  sometimes 
as  unseasonably  resented  as  it  was  exerted. 
Tiapp  is  angry  that  he  calls  the  sacrificer  in  the 
"  Georgics"  tht  holy  butcher :  the  translation  is 
not  indeed  ridiculous ;  but  Trapp*s  anger  arises 
from  his  zeal,  not  for  the  author^  but  the  priest ; 
as  if  any  reproach  of  the  folhes  of  paganism 
could  be  extended  to  the  preachers  of  troth. 

Drvden's  dislike  of  the  priesthood  is  imputed  by 
LanAaine,  and  I  think  oy  Brown,  to  a  rejnilse 
whicn  he  suffered  when  he  solicited  ordination  ; 
but  he  denies,  in  the  preface  to  his  "Fables," 
that  he  never  designed  to  enter  into  the  dburch ; 
and  such,  a  denial  he  would  not  have  harjirdcd, 
if  he  could  have  been  convicted  of  falsehood. 

Malevolence  to  the  clergy  is  seldom  at  a  great 
distance  from  irreverence  of  reli^on,  and  Dryden 
affords  no  exception  to  this  observation.  His 
writings  exhibit  many  passages,  which,  with  all 
the  allowance  that  con  be  made  for  characters 
and  occasion,  are  such  as  piety  would  not  have 
admitted,  and  such  as  may  vitiate  light  and 
unprincipled  minds.  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  he  disbelieved  the  religion  which 
he  disobeyed.  He  forgot  his  duty  rather  than 
disowned  it.  His  tendency  to  profaneness  is  the 
efiect  of  levity,  negligence,  and  loose  conversa- 
tion, with  a  d<^ire  of  acconmiodating  himself  to 
the  corruption  of  the  times,  by  venturing  to  be 
wicked  as  far  he  durst.  When  he  professed 
himself  a  convert  to  popery,  he  did  not  nretend 
to  have  received  any  new  conviction  of  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  persecution  of  critics  was  not  the  worst  of 
his  vexations  j  he  was  much  more  disturbed  by 
the  importtmities  of  want.  His  complaints  of 
poverty  are  so  frequently  repeated,  either  with 
the  dejection  of  weakness  smkin^  in  helpless 
misery,  or  the  indication  of  mcnt  claiming  its 
tribute  from  mankind,  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  detest  the  a^  which  could  im]>ose  on  such  a 
man  the  necessity  of  such  solicitations,  or  not  to 
despise  the  man  who  could  submit  to  such  soli- 
citations without  necessity 
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Whether  liy  the  world's  neglect,  or  his  own 
imprudence,  I  am  afraid  that  the  greatest  part 
of  bis  life  was  passed  in  exigencies.  Such  out- 
cries were  surely  never  uttered  but  in  severe 
pain.  Of  his  supplies  or  his  expenses  no  proba- 
ble estimate  can  now  be  made.  Except  the 
salary  of  the  laureat,  to  which  King  James  added 
the  office  of  historiographer,  peiiiaps  with  some 
additional  emoluments,  his  whole  revenue  seems 
to  have  been  casual ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
he  seldom  lives  frugally  who  lives  by  chance. 
Hope  is  always  liberal ;  and  they  that  trust  her 
promises  make  little  scruple  of  revelling  to-day 
•Q  the  profits  of  the  morrow. 

Of  his  plays  tlie  profit  was  not  great :  and  of 
the  produce  of  his  other  works  very  little  intel- 
ligence can  be  had.  By  discoursing  with  the 
late  amiable  Mr.  Tonson,  I  could  not  find  that 
any  memorials  of  the  transactions  between  his 
predecessor  and  Dryden  had  been  preserved, 
except  the  following  papers  : 

**  1  do  hereby  promise  to  pay  John  Dirden, 
Esq.  or  order,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1699,  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  in  con- 
sideration of  ten  thousand  verses,  which  the 
saM  John  Dryden,  Esq.  is  to  deliver  to  me, 
Jacob  Tonson,  when  unished,  whereof  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  verses,  more  or  less,  arc 
already  in  the  said  Jacob  Tonson's  possession. 
And  I  do  hereby  farther  promise,  and  engage 
myself  to  make  up  the  said  sum  of  two  hundred 
aiul  fifty  ^nuneas  three  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
to  the  said  John  Dryden,  Esq.  his  executors, 
administrators,  or  assigns,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  impression  of  the  said  ten  thousand 
verses. 

^  In  witness  iidiereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  seal,  this  20th  day  of  March,  1693-9. 
'*  Jacob  Tonson. 
**  Sealed  and  delivered,  being 

first  duly  stamped,  pursuant 

to  the  acts  of  Parliament  for 

that   purpose,   in    the   pre- 
sence of 

"Ben.Portlock, 
WilL  Congreve." 

"  March  24,  1698. 
"  Received  then  of  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  sixMr-eight  poimds  fifteen 
shillings,  in  pursuance  of'^an  agreement  for  ten 
thousand  verses,  to  be  delivered  by  me  to  the 
said  Jacob  Tonson,  whereof  I  have  already  de- 
livered to  htm  about  seven  thousand  five  hundred, 
more  or  less :  he  the  said  Jacob  Tonson  being 
obliged  to  make  up  the  foresaid  smn  of  two 
hiumred  sixtv-eight  pounds  fifteen  shillings 
three  hundrea  pounds,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  impression  of  the  foresaid  ten  thousand 


"  I  say,  received  by  me, 
"  John  Dryden. 
"  Witness,  Chailes  Dryden." 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  at  IL  It,  Sd, 
iiS68<.  15«. 

It  is  manifisst,  from  the  dates  of  this  contract, 
thai  it  relates  to  the  volume  of  "  Fables,"  which 
contains  about  twelve  thousand  verses,  and  for 
which  therefore  the  payment  must  have  been 
afterwards  enlarged. 

I  have  been  told  of  another  letter  yet  remain- 


ing, in  which  he  desires  Tonson  to  bring  him 
money,  to  pay  for  a  watch  which  he  had  oraered 
for  his  son,  and  which  the  maker  would  not  leave 
without  the  price. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  poverty  is  de- 
pendence. Drvden  had  probably  no  recourse  in 
his  exigencies  but  to  his  bookseller.  The  par* 
ticular  character  of  Tonson  I  do  not  know ;  but 
the  general  conduct  of  traders  was  much  less 
liberal  in  those  times  than  in  our  own ;  their 
views  were  narrower,  and  their  manners  grosser. 
To  the  mercantile  ruggedness  of  that  race,  the 
delicacy  of  the  poet  was  sometimes  exposed. 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  in  his  youth  had  culti* 
vated  poetry,  related  to  Dr.  King,  of  Oxford,  that 
one  day  when  he  visited  Dryden,  they  heard,  as 
they  were  conversing,  another  person  entering 
the  house.  "  This,"  said  Dryden,  "  is  Tonson. 
You  will  take  care  not  to  depart  before  he  goes 
away :  for  I  have  not  completed  the  sheet  which 
I  promised  him :  and  if  you  leave  meimprotectcd, 
I  must  suffer  alt  the  rudeness  to  which  his  re- 
sentment can  prompt  his  tongue." 

What  rewards  he  obtained  for  his  poems,  be- 
sides the  pa3rment  of  tlie  bookseller,  cannot  be 
known.  Mr.  Derrick,  who  consulted  some  of 
his  relations,  was  informed  that  his  "Fables" 
obtained  five  hundred  pounds  from  the  Dutchess 
of  Ormond ;  a  present  not  unsuitable  to  the 
magnificence  of  that  splendid  family ;  and  he 
quotes  Moyle,  as  relating  that  forty  pounds 
were  paid  by  a  musical  society  for  the  use  of 
"Alexander's  Feast" 

In  those  dtijs  the  economy  of  government  was 
yet  unsettled,  and  the  payments  of  the  Exche- 
quer were  dilatory  and  uncertain  :  of  this  dis- 
order there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  laureat 
sometimes  felt  the  efiects ;  for,  in  one  of  his  pre- 
faces, he  complains  of  those,  who.  being  en- 
trusted with  the  distribution  of  tne  Prmce*s 
bounty,  sufier  those  that  depend  upon  it  to  lan- 
guish in  peniiry. 

Of  his  petty  habits  or  slight  amusements,  tra- 
dition has  retained  little.  Of  the  only  two  men 
whom  I  have  found  to  whom  he  Was  personally 
known,  one  told  me  that  at  the  house  which  he 
fi'eauented,  called  Will*s  Cofiee-house.  the  ap- 
peal upon  any  literary  dispute  was  made  to  him : 
and  the  other  related,  that  his  armed  chair, 
which  in  the  winter  had  a  settled  and  prescrip- 
tive place  by  the  fire,  was  in  the  summer  placed 
in  the  balcony,  and  that  he  called  the  two  places 
his  winter  and  his  summer  seat.  This  is  all  the 
intelligence  which  his  two  survivors  afibrdcd 
me. 

One  of  his  opinions  will  do  him  no  honour  in 
the  present  a^,  though  in  his  own  time,  at  least 
in  tne  beginning  of  it,  he  was  far  from  having 
it  confined  to  himselC  He  put  great  confidence 
in  the  prognostications  of  juoidiu  astrology.  In 
the  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Congreve  is  a  narra- 
tive of  some  of  his  predictions  wonderfully  ful- 
filled ;  but  I  know  not  the  writer's  means  of  in- 
formation, or  character  of  veracity.  That  he 
had  the  configurations  of  the  horoscope  in  his 
mind,  and  considered  them  as  influencing  the 
affairs  of  men,  he  does  not  forbear  to  hint. 

The  mmoat  maUee  of  the  stars  Is  past— 
Now  frequent  trinet  the  happier  lUhts  amoi)/. 
And  kig^raia^d  Joee,  Crom  his  dark  prlsoa  freed, 
Those  ^Mrhta  took  off  that  on  bis  planet  hang. 
Will  glooMil/  the  new  Uid  works  succeed. 
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He  has  daewhere  shown  his  attention  to  the 
planetary  poWers  ;  and  in  the  preface  to  his 
"  Fables"  nas  endeavoured  obliquely  to  justify 
his  superstition  by  attributing  the  same  to  some 
of  the  ancients.  The  latter,  added  to  this  nar- 
rative, leaves  no  doubt  of  his  notions  or  prac- 
tice. 

So  slight  and  so  scanty  is  the  knowledge  which 
I  have  been  able  to  collect  concerning  the  private 
life  and  domestic  manners  of  a  man  whom  every 
English  generation  must  mention  with  reverence 
as  a  critic  and  a  poet. 


Drtdek  may  be  properly  considered  as  the 
father  of  English  criticism,  as  the  writer  who  first 
taught  us  to  determine  upon  principles  the  merit 
of  composition.  Of  our  former  poets,  the  greatest 
dramatist  wrote  without  rules,  conducted  through 
hfe  and  nature  by  a  genius  that  rarely  misled  and 
rarely  deserted  him.  Of  the  rest,  those  who  knew 
the  laws  of  propriety  had  neglected  to  teach 
them. 

Two  Arts  of  English  Poetry  were  written  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  by  Webb  and  Puttenham, 
from  which  iomethin^  might  be  learned,  and  a 
few  hints  had  been  given  by  Jonson  and  Cow- 
ley; but  Dryden's  "Essay  on  Dramatic  Po- 
etry" was  the  first  regular  and  valuable  treatise 
on  the  art  of  writing. 

He  who,  having  formed  his  opinions  in  the 
present  age  of  English  literature,  turns  back  to 
peruse  this  dialogue,  will  not  perhaps  find  much 
increase  of  knowledge,  or  much  novelty  of  in- 
struction ;  but  he  is  to  remember,  that  critical 
principles  were  then  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  who 
had  gathered  them  partly  from  the  ancients, 
and  partly  from  the  Italians  and  French.  The 
strucrare  of  dramatic  poems  was  then  not  gene- 
rally understood.  Audiences  applauded  by 
instinct ;  and  poets  perhaps  oflen  pleased  by 
chance. 

A  writer  who  has  obtained  his  full  purpose 
loses  himself  in  his  own  lustre.  Of  an  opinion 
whichuis  no  longer  doubted,  the  evidence  ceases 
to  be  examined.  Of  an  art  universally  practised, 
the  first  teacher  is  forgotten.  Learning  once 
made  popular  is  no  longer  learning ;  it  has  the 
appearance  of  something  which  we  have  be- 
stowed upon  ourselves,  as  the  dew  appears  to 
rise  from  the  field  which  it  refreshes. 

To  judffe  rightly  of  an  author,  we  must  trans- 
port ourselves  to  his  time,  and  examine  what 
were  the  wants  of  his  contemporaries,  and  what 
were  his  means  of  supplying  them.  That  which 
is  easy  at  one  time  was  difficult  at  another.  Dry- 
den  at  least  imported  his  science,  and  gave  his 
country  what  it  wanted  before ;  or  rather,  he 
imported  only  the  materials,  and  manufactured 
them  by  his  own  skill. 

The  dialogue  on  the  drama  was  one  of  his 
first  essays  of  criticism,  written  when  he  was  yet 
a  timorous  candidate  for  reputation,  and  there- 
fore laboured  with  that  diligence  which  he  might 
allow  himself  somewhat  to  remit,  when  his  name 
gave  sanction  to  his  positions,  and  his  awe  of  the 
pubfic  was  abated,  partly  by  custom,  and  partly 
by  success.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  all 
the  opulence  of  our  language,  a  treatise  so  art- 
fully variegated  with  successive  representations 


of  opposite  probabilities,  so  enlyened  with 
imagery,  so  brightened  with  illustrations.  His 
portraits  of  the  English  dramatists  are  wrought 
with  great  spirit  and  diligence.  The  account  of 
Shakspeare  ma^  stand  as  a  perpetual  model  of 
encomiastic  criticism ;  exact  without  minute- 
ness, and  lofly  without  exaggeration.  The 
praise  lavished  by  Longinus,  on  the  attestation 
of  the  heroes  of  Marathon  by  Demosthenes- 
fades  away  before  it  In  a  few  lines  is  exhibited 
a  character  so  extensive  in  its  comprehension, 
and  so  curious  in  its  limitations,  that  notliing 
can  be  added,  diminished,  or  reformed  ;  nor  can 
the  editors  and  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  in  all 
their  emulation  of  reverence,  boast  of  much  more 
than  of  having  diifused  and  paraphrased  this 
epitome  of  excellence,  of  having  cnanged  Dry- 
den's gold  for  baser  metal,  of  lower  value, 
though  of  greater  bulk. 

In  this,  and  in  all  his  other  essays  on  the 
same  subject,  the  criticism  of  Dryden  is  the  criti- 
cism of  a  poet;  not  a  dull  collection  of  theo- 
rems, nor  a  rude  detection  of  faults,  which  per- 
haps the  censor  was  not  able  to  have  commit- 
ted ;  but  a  gay  and  vigorous  dissertation,  where 
delight  is  mingled  with  instruction,  and  where 
the  author  proves  his  right  of  judgment  by  his 
power  of  performance. 

The  different  manner  and  effect  with  which 
critical  knowledge  may  be  conveyed,  'was  per- 
haps never  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  tht 
performances  of  Rymer  and  Dryden.  It  was 
said  of  a  dispute  between  two  mathematicians, 
**  malim  cum  €caIigero  errare,  quam  cum  Clavio 
recte  sapere  ;"  that  "it  was  more  eligible  to  go 
wrong  with  one,  than  right  with  the  other."  A 
tendency  of  the  same  kind  every  mind  must  feel 
at  tlie  perusal  of  Dryden's  prefaces  and  Ry- 
mer's  discourses.  With  Dryden  we  are  wan- 
dering in  quest  of  Truth  ;  whom  we  find,  if  we 
find  her  at  all,  dressed  in  the  graces  of  elegance : 
and,  if  we  miss  her,  the  labo\^  of  the  pursuit  re- 
wards itself ;  we  are  led  only  throuj|;h  fragrance 
and  flowers.  Rymer,  without  takmg  a  oearcr, 
takes  a  rougher  way  ;  every  step  is  to  be  made 
through  thorns  and  brambles  ;  and  Truth,  if  we 
meet  her,  appears  repulsive  by  her  mien,  and 
ungraceful  by  her  habit.  Dryden's  criticism  has 
the  majesty  of  a  queen  ;  Jlymer's  has  the  fero- 
city of  a  tyrant 

As  he  had  studied  with  great  diligence  the  art 
of  poetry,  and  enlarged  or  rectified  his  notions 
by  experience  perpetually  increasing,  he  had  his 
mind  stor<^  with  principles  and  observations ;  he 
poured  out  his  knowledge  with  little  labonr ;  for 
of  labour,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  his 
productions,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  was  not  a  lover.    To  write  eon  amore^ 
with  fondness  for  the  employment,  with  perpe-  , 
tual  touches  and  retouches,  with  unwillingness  * 
to  take  leave  of  his  own  idea,  and  an  unwearied 
pursuit  of  unattainable  perfection,  was,  I  think,  ' 
no  part  of  his  character. 

His  criticism  may  be  considered  as  general  or- 
occasional  In  his  genenil  precepts,  which  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  structure 
of  tiie  human  mind,  he  may  doubtiess  be  safely 
recommended  to  the  c(^nfidence  of  the  reader ; 
but  his  occasional  and  particular  positions  were 
sometimes  interested,  sometimes  negligent,  and 
sometimes  capricious.  It  is  not  without  reason 
that  Trapp,  speaking  of  the  liaises  which  he  bo- 
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tftoirtf  on  Pakmofl  and  Ardte,  Aiys,  ''Novimus 
Jiididum  Drydeni  de  poemate  quooara  Chauceri, 
pdlchfo  sane  iilo,  et  admodum  Uudando,  nimi- 
ntm  quod  non  modo  vere  epicnm  sit,  sed  Iliada 
etiam  atqne  iEneada  squeL  irao  superet  Sed 
noTimas  Modern  tempore  Yiii  illius  maximi  non 
semper  accuratisaimas  esse  censures,  nee  ad  se- 
▼erissimam  critices  nonnam  ezactas ;  illo  judice 
id  plenunqae  optimam  est,  quod  nunc  pm  manW 
bos  habet.  et  in  quo  nunc  occupatur." 

He  b  therefore  by  no  means  constant  to  him- 
self. His  defence  and  desertion  of  dramatic 
rhyme  is  generally  known.  Spence,  in  his  re- 
marks on  Pope's  "  Odyssey,"  produces  what  he 
thinks  an  unconquenible  quotation  from  Dry- 
deo's  preface  to  the  ".fineid."  in  favour  of 
translating  an  epic  poem  into  blank  verse ;  but 
he  forvets  that  when  his  author  attempted  the 
**  Iliad,''  some  years  afterward,  he  departed  from 
his  own  decision,  and  translated  into  rhyme. 

When  he  has  any  objection  to  obviate,  or  any 
license  to  defend,  he  is  not  very  scrupulous 
about  what  he  asserts,  nor  very  cautious,  if  the 
present  purpose  be  served,  not  to  entangle  hira- 
aelf  in  his  own  sophistries.  But,  when  all  arts 
ure  exhausted,  like  other  hunted  animals,  he 
tfometimes  stands  at  bay ;  when  he  cannot  dis- 
own the  grossness  of  one  of  his  plays,  he  de- 
clares Xhat  he  knows  not  any  law  that  prescribes 
morality  to  a  comic  poet 

His  remarks  on  ancient  or  modem  writers  are 
not  always  to  be  trusted.  His  parallel  of  the 
versi^cation  of  Ovid  with  that  ot  Claudian  has 
been  verrjustly  censured  by  SeweL*  His  com- 
parison ofthe  first  line  of  V  irffil  with  the  first  of 
Statius  is  not  happier.  Virgil,  he  says,  is  soft 
and  gentle,  and  would  have  thought  Statius  mad, 
if  he  bad  heard  him  thundering  out 

<lnm  superimpotko  moles  gemlaata  coIomo. 

Statius  perhaps  heats  himself,  as  he  proceeds, 
to  ezagiieration  somewhat  hyperbolical ;  but  un- 
doobt^y  Virgil  would  have  been  too  hasty,  if 
he  had  condemned  him  to  straw  for  one  sound- 
ing line.  Diyden  wanted  an  instance,  and  the 
fml  that  occurred  was  impressed  into  the  ser- 
▼icc- 

^  What  he  wishes  to  say,  he  says  at  hazard  j  he 
cited  G^rbodnc,  which  he  had  never  seen ;  gives 
m,  false  account  of  Chapman's  versification ;  and 
dtacovers,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Fables,"  that 
lie  translated  the  first  book  ofthe  "Iliad"  with- 
out  knowing  what  was  in  the  second. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  Dryden  ever 
noade  any  great  advances  in  literature.  As,  hav- 
ing distinguished  himself  at  Westminster  under 
the  tuition  of  Busby,  who  advanced  his  scholars 
to  a  height  of  knowledge  very  rarely  attained  in 
tfrmmuar'Schaols,  he  resided  afterwards  at  Cam- 
bridge; it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  his  skill  in 
the  ancient  languages  was  deficient,  compared 
with  that  of  common  students ;  but  his  scbola»* 
tic  acquisitions  seem  not  proportionato  to  his  op- 
tortnoitiee  and  abifitiies.  He  could  not.  like 
Milton  or  Cowley,  have  made  Ms  name  illustri- 
oua  merely  by  his  learning.  He  mentions  but  a 
few  books,  and  thoee  such  as  lie  in  the  beaten 
(rack  of  reipdar  study  ;  from  which,  if  ever  he 
defwrts,  he  is  m  danger  of  losing  hhnself^in  un- 
luiawn  regions. 

^fc-^    I      I    1 1 1  III.  
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In  his  dialogue  on  the  Jrama,  he  pronounoea. 
with  ffreat  confidence  that  the  Latin  tragedy  of 
**  Medea"  is  not  Ovid's,  because  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently interesting  and  pathetic.  He  mif^ht  hav<f 
determined  the  question  upon  surer  evidence ; 
for  it  is  quoted  by  Gtuintiban  as  the  work  of 
Seneca ;  and  the  only  Une  which  remains  in 
Ovid's  play,  for  one  line  is  left  us,  is  not  there 
to  be  found.  There  was  therefore  no  need  of 
the  gravity  of  conjecture,  or  the  discussion  of 
plot  or  sentiment,  to  find  what  was  alread/ 
known  upon  higher  authority  than  such  discus- 
sions can  ever  reach. 

His  literature,  though  not  alwavs  free  from 
ostentation,  will  be  commonly  found  either  obvi- 
ous, and  made  his  own  by  the  art  of  dressing  it; 
or  superficial,  which  by  what  he  gives,  ^owi 
what  ncMranted  ;  or  erroneous,  hastily  collected, 
and  negligently  scattered. 

Yet  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  genius  is  ever 
unprovided  of  matter,  or  tliat  his  fancv  languishes 
in  penury  of  ideas.  His  works  abound  with  know4 
ledge,  and  sparkle  with  illustrations.  There  ii 
scarcely  any  science  or  faculty  that  does  not 
supply  him  with  occasional  images  and  lucky 
siuiilitudes  ;  ^every  page  discovers  a  mind  very 
widely  acquainted  both  with  art  and  nature,  and 
in  full  possession  of  great  stores  of  intellectual 
wealth.  Of  him  that  knows  much  it  is  naturd 
to  suppose  that  he  has  read  with  diligence  >  ret 
I  rather  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  Dryo^ 
was  gleaned  from  accidental  intelligence  ana 
various  conversations,  by  a  quick  apprehension, 
a  judicious  selection,  and  a  happy  memory,  a 
keen  appetite' of  knowledge,  and  a  powraful  di« 
gestion  ;  by  vigilance  that  permitted  nothing  to 
pass  without  notice,  and  a  habit  of  reflection 
that  sufiered  nothing  useful  to  be  lost  A  mind 
like  Dryden's,  always  curious,  alwa3r8  active,  to 
which  every  understanding  was  prcHid  to  be  as- 
sociated, and  of  which  every  one  solicited  the 
regard,  by  an  ambitious  display  of  himself,  had 
a  more  pleasant,  perhaps  a  nearer  way  to  know- 
ledge than  by  the  silent  progress  of  solitary 
reading.  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  despised 
books,  or  intentionally  neglected  tiiem ;  bnt  that 
he  was  carried  out,  by  the  impetuosi^  of  hia 
genius,  to  more  vivid  and  speedy  instructors  ; 
and  that  his  studies  were  rather  desultory  and 
fortuitous  than  constant  and  systematical* 

It  must  be  confessed ,  that  he  sicarcely  erar 
appears  to  want  book-learning,  but  when  he 
mentions  books ;  and  to  hiin  may  be  transferred 
the  praise  which  he  gives  his  master  Charles: 

Hifl  conversadon.  wit,  and  parts, 
H»  knowledge  fn  the  noblest  useml  arfs. 

Were  such,  dead  authors  could  not  give. 

But  habituaes  of  those  that  lire ; 
Who,  lighting  him,  did  greater  lights  reoelvf  ; 

He  drain  M  from  all^  and  all  they  knew, 
His  apprehensions  quick,  his  Judgment  true } 

That  the  most  learhM  with  shame  confess 
Ui»  knowledge  more,  hb  readhig  only  loss: 

Of  edl  this,  however,  if  the  proof  be  demanded, 
I  will  not  undertake  td  give  it,*  the  atcMns  of 
nrobability,  of  which  my  opinion  has  been 
formed,  lie  scattered  over  all  his  works:  and  by 
lum  who  thinks  the  question  worth  hii  notice, 
his  works  must  be  perused  with  v^  ckMe  atten- 
tion. 

Critidsm.  either  didactic  ot  defensive,  o^coplea 
almost  all  Ms  prose,  except  those  pagsa  which 
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he  hftfl  dcfvoted  to  his  patrons  j  but  none  of  his 
prefaceg  were  ever  thought  tedious.  They^  have 
not  the  formality  of  a  settled  stylo,  in  which  the 
first  half  of  the  sentence  betrays  the  other.  The 

Sauses  are  never  balanced,  nor  the  periods  mo- 
ellcd ;  every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance, 
thoti|^  it  falls  into  its  proper  place.  Nothing  is 
cold  or  languid ;  the  whole  is  ah-y,  animated,  and 
yigorous ;  what  is  little,  is  gay  ;  what  is  great, 
is  spIencUd.  He  may  be  thought  to  mention 
himself  too  frequently;  but,  while  he  forces 
himself  upon  our  esteem,  we  cannot  refuse  him 
to  stand  high  in  his  own.  Every  thing  is  excused 
by  Uie  play  of  images,  and  the  sprightliness  of 
expression.  Though  all  is  easy,  noSiing  is  fee- 
ble :  though  all  seems  careless,  there  is  nothing 
bar^ ;  and  Uiough  since  his  earlier  works  more 
than  a  century  has  passed,  they  have  nothing 
yet  uncouth  or  obsolete. 

He  who  writes  much  will  not  easily  escape  a 
manner — such  a  recurrence  of  particular  modes 
as  may  be  easily  noted.  Dryden  is  always  an^ 
other  and  the  same ;  he  does  not  exhibit  a  second 
time  the  same  degances  in  the  same  form,  nor 
appear  to  have  any  art  other  than  that  of  ex- 
pressing with  clearness  what  he  thinks  with 
vigour.  His  style  could  not  easily  be  imitated, 
eiuer  seriously  or  ludicrously ;  for,  being  always 
equable  and  always  varied,  it  has  no  prominent 
or  discriminative  characters.  The  beauty  who 
ia  totally  free  from  disproportion  of  parts  and 
features,  cannot  be  ridiculed  by  an  overcharged 
resemblance. 

From  his  prose,  however,  Dryden  derives  only 
his  accidental  and  secondary  praise ;  the  vene- 
ration with  which  his  name  is  pronounced  by 
every  cultivator  of  English  literature,  is  paid  to 
him  as  he  refined  the  language,  improved  the 
•entimenta,  and  tuned  the  numbers  of  English 
poetry. 

After  about  half  a  century  of  forced  thoughts, 
and  rugged  metre,  some  advances  towards  nature 
and  harmony  had  been  already  made  by  Waller 
and  Denham;  they  had  shown  that  long  dis- 
oourses  in  rh^nne  grew  more  pleasing  when  they 
were  broken  into  couplets,  and  that  verse  con- 
nsted  not  only  in  the  number  but  the  arrange- 
nient  of  syllables. 

But  though  tbey  did  much,  who  can  deny  that 
they  left  much  to  do?  Their  works  were  not 
many,  nor  were  their  minds  of  very  ample  com- 
prehension. More  examples  of  more  modes  of 
composition  were  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  regulari^,  and  the  introduction  of  propriety 
in  word  and  thought. 

Every  language  of  a  learned  nation  necessa- 
rily divides  itself  into  diction,  scholastic  and 
popular,  grave  and  familiar,  elegant  and  gross ; 
and  from  a  nice  distinction  of  these  d^rent 
Murts  arises  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  style, 
but,  if  we  except  a  few  minds,  the  favourites  of 
nature,  to  whom  their  own  original  rectitude 
was  in  the  place  of  rules,  this  deucacy  of  selec- 
tion was  Uttie  knovm  to  our  authors :  oiur  speech 
lay  before  them  in  a  heap  of  confusion ;  and 
every  roan  took  for  every  purpose  what  diance 
nuumt  oflfer  him. 

There  was  therefore  before  the  time  of  Dry- 
den no  poetical  diction,  no  system  of  words  at 
once  refined  from  the  grossness  of  domestic  use, 
and  free  from  the  harshness  of  terms  appropri- 
ated to  particular  arts.    Words  too  familiar,  or 


too  remote,  defeat  the  purpose  of  a  poet  From 
those  sounds  which  we  near  on  small  or  on 
coarse  occasions,  we  do  not  easily  receive  strong 
impressions,  or  delightful  images ;  and  words  to 
which  we  are  nearly  strangers,  whenever  they 
occur,  draw  that  attention  on  themselves  which 
they  should  transmit  to  things. 

Those  happy  combinations  of  words  which 
distinguishea  poetry  from  prose  had  been  rarely 
attempted :  we  had  few  elegances  or  flowers  of 
speech ;  the  roses  had  not  yet  been  plucked  from 
the  bramble,  or  different  colours  had  not  been 
joined  to  enliven  one  another. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Waller  and  Den- 
ham could  have  overborne  the  pr^udices  which 
had  long  prevailed,  and  which  even  then  were 
sheltered  by  the  protection  of  Cowley.  The 
new  versification,  as  it  was  called,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  owing  its  establishment  to  Dryden  ; 
from  whose  time  it  is  apparent  that  English 
poetry  has  bad  no  tendency  to  relapse  to  its 
former  savageness. 

The  affluence  and  comprehension  of  our  lan- 
guage is  very  illustriously  displayed  in  our 
poetical  translations  of  ancient  writers ;  a  work 
which  the  French  seem  to  rehnquish  in  despair, 
and  which  we  were  long  unable  to  perform  with 
dexterity.  Ben  Jonson  thought  it  necessary  to 
copy  Horace  almost  word  by  word  ;  Feltham, 
his  contemporary  and  adversary,  considers  it  as 
indispensably  requisite  in  a  translation  to  give 
line  for  line.  It  is  said  that  Sandys,  whom 
Dryden  calls  the  best  versifier  of  the  last  age, 
has  struggled  hard  to  comprise  every  book  of  the 
English  ''Metamorphosed'  in  the  same  number 
of  verses  with  the  original.  Holiday  had  no- 
thing in  view  but  to  show  that  he  understood  his 
author,  with  so  little  re^rd  to  the  grandeur  oi 
his  diction,  or  the  volubility  of  his  numbers,  that 
his  metres  can  hardly  be  called  verses ;  they 
cannot  be  read  without  reluctance,  nor  will  the 
labour  always  be  revi^arded  by  understanding 
them.  Cowley  saw  that  such  copiers  were  a 
servile  race :  he  asserted  his  liberty,  and  spread 
his  win^s  so  boldly  that  he  left  his  autliors.  It 
was  r£erved  for  Dryden  to  fix  the  limits  of 
poetical  liberty,  and  give  us  just  rules  and  exam- 
ples of  translation. 

When  languages  are  formed  upon  different 
principles,  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  modes 
of  expression  should  always  be  elegant  in  both. 
While  they  run  on  together,  the  closest  transla- 
tion may  be  considered  as  the  best  j  but  when 
they  divaricate,  each  must  take  its  natural 
course.  Where  correspondence  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  necessary  to  be  content  with  some- 
thing equivalent  "  Translation,  therefore,"  says 
Dryden,  "  is  not  so  loose  as  paraphrase,  nor  so 
close  as  metaphrase." 

All  polishea  languages  have  different  styles ; 
the  concise,  the  difliise,  the  lofty,  and  the  hum- 
ble. In  the  proper  choice  of  style  consists  the 
resemblance  which  Dryden  pnncipally  exacts 
from  the  translator.  He  is  to  exhibit  his  author's 
thoughts  in  such  a  dress  of  diction  as  the  author 
wouR  have  given  them^  had  his  language  beea 
English  r  rugged  magnificence  is  not  to  be  soft- 
ened ;  h3rpertK>lical  ostentation  is  not  to  be  re- 
pressed ;  nor  sententious  affectation  to  have  its 
point  blunted.  A  translator  is  to  be  like  his 
author ;  it  is  not  his  business  to  excel  him. 

The  reasonableness  of  these  rulee  seoma  suffi* 
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cicnt  lor  their  vbdieation ;  and  the  e^cts  pro- 
duced by  observing  them  were  so  happy,  that  I 
know  not  whether  they  were  ever  opposed  but 
by  Sir  Edward  Sherburne,  a  man  whose  learn- 
ing was  greater  than  his  powers  of  poetry,  and 
who,  being  better  qualified  to  give  the  meaning 
than  the  spirit  of  Seneca,  has  introduced  his 
▼ersion  of  three  tragedies  by  a  defence  of  close 
translation.  The  authority  of  Horace,  which 
the  new  translators  cited  in  defence  of  their 
piactice,  he  has,  by  a  judicious  explanation,  taken 
fairly  from  them ;  but  reason  wants  not  Horace 
to  support  it. 

It  seldom  happens  that  all  the  necessary  causes 
concur  to  any  great  efiect :  will  is  wanting  to 
power,  or  power  to  will,  or  both  are  imp^ed 
by  external  obstructions.  The  exigencies  in 
which  Dryden  was  condemned  to  pass  his  life 
are  reasonably  supposed  to  have  blasted  his  ge- 
nius, to  have  driven  out  his  works  in  a  state  of 
immaturity,  and  to  have  intercepted  the  full- 
blown elegance  which  longer  growth  would  have 
8iim>lied. 

PovcftT,  like  other  rigid  powers,  is  sometimes 
too  hastily  accused.  If  the  excellence  of  Dr^- 
den*s  works  was  lessened  by  his  indigence,  their 
number  was  increased  :  and  I  know  not  how  it 
wiU  be  proved,  that  if  he  had  written  less  he 
would  have  written  better ;  or  that,  indeed,  he 
would  have  undergone  the  toil  of  an  author,  if 
he  had  not  been  solicited  by  something  more 
pressing  than  the  love  of  praise. 

But,  as  is  said  by  his  **  Sebastian,** 

What  had  been,  !•  unknown ;  what  Is,  appears. 

We  know  diat  Dryden's  several  productions 
were  so  many  successive  expedients  lor  his  sup- 
port; his  plays  were  therefore  often  borrowea; 
and  nis  poems  were  almost  all  occasional. 

In  an  occasional  performance  no  height  of 
excellence  can  be  expected  from  any  mind,  how- 
ever fertile  in  itself,  and  however  stored  with 
acc^uisitions.  He  whose  work  is  general  and 
mrbitnury  has  the  choice  of  his  matter,  and  takes 
that  which  his  inclination  and  his  studies  have 
best  mialified  him  to  display  and  decorate.  He 
19  at  liberty  to  delay  his  publication  till  he  has 
satisfied  his  firiends  and  himself,  till  he  has  re- 
formed hb  first  thoughts  by  subsequent  examin- 
ation, and  polished  away  those  faults  which  the 
precipitance  of  ardent  composition  is  likely  to 
leave  behind  it.  Virgil  is  related  to  have  poured 
out  a  great  number  of  hnes  in  the  morning,  and 
to  have  pa^ed  the  day  in  reducing  them  to 
fewer. 

The  occasional  poet  is  circumscribed  by  the 
narrowness  of  his  subject  Whatever  can  hap- ' 
pen  to  man  has  happened  so  often,  that  little 
'remains  for  fancy  or  invention.  We  have  been 
all  bom ;  we  have  most  of  us  been  married ; 
and  so  many  have  died  before  us,  that  our  deaths 
can  supply  but  few  materials  for  a  poet  In  the 
frte  of  princes  the  public  has  an  interest ;  and 
what  happens  to  them,  of  good  or  evil,  the  poets 
have  always  considered  a  business  for  the  Muse. 
Bat  after  so  manv  inauguratory  ffratulations, 
nuptial  hymns,  ana  funeru  dirges,  he  must  be 
highly  favoured  by  nature,  or  by  fortune,  who 
says  any  thing  not  said  before.  Even  war  and 
conquest,  however  splendid,  suggest  no  new 
images ;  the  triumphant  chariot  of  a  victorious 


moMurdi  am  be  decked  only  with  those  omic 
ments  that  have  graced  his  predecessors. 

Not  only  matter  but  time  is  wanting.  The 
poem  must  not  be  delayed  till  the  occasion  is 
forgotten.  The  lucky  moments  of  animated 
imagination  cannot  be  attended  ;  elegances  and 
illustrations  cannot  be  multiplied  by  gradual  ac- 
cumulation ;  the  composition  must  be  despatch- 
ed, while  conversation  is  yet  busy,  and  admira- 
tion fresh ;  and  haste  is  to  be  made,  lest  some 
other  event  should  lay  hold  upon  mankind. 

Occasional  oompKisitions  mav  however  secure 
to  a  writer  the  praise  both  of  learning  and  faci- 
lity ;  for  they  cannot  be  the  effect  of  loiw^  study, 
and  must  be  furnished  immediately  from  the 
treasures  of  the  mind. 

The  death  of  Cromwell  was  the  first  public 
event  which  called  forth  Dryden's  poetical 
powers.  His  heroic  stanzas  have  beauties  and 
defects ;  the  thoughts  are  vigorous,  and,  though 
not  alwajrs  proper,  show  a  mind  replete  with 
ideas  ^  the  numbers  are  smooth ;  and  the  dic- 
tion, if  not  altogether  correct,  is  elegant  and 


Eivenant  was  perhaps  at  this  time  his  fa- 
vourite author,  though  "  Grondibert  *»  never  ap- 
pears to  have  been  popular ;  and  from  Davenant 
he  learned  to  please  his  ear  with  a  stanza  of 
four  lines  alternately  rhymed.  ' 

Dryden  very  early  formed  his  versification; 
there  are  in  tnis  early  production  no  traces  of 
Donne's  or  Jonson*s  ru^edness ;  but  he  did  not 
so  soon  free  his  mind  from  the  ambition  of 
forced  conceits.  In  his  verses  on  the  Restora- 
tion, he  says  of  the  King's  exile, 

H«,  (oea^d  bv  fata, 
Could  taste  no  eweeta  of  jouth's  desired  age, 
Biu  found  bia  life  too  true  a  pilgrimage. 

And  afterwards,  to  show  how  virtue  and  wis- 
dom are  increased  by  adversity,  he  makes  this 
remark: 

Well  might  the  ancient  poeta  then  confer. 
On  Night  the  honourM  name  ofeounseihrf 
Since  acruck  with  raja  ofprosperous  fortune  blind. 
We  light  alone  in  dark  afflictlona  find. 

His  praise  of  Monk's  dexterity  comprises 
such  a  cluster  of  thoughts  unallied  to  one  an- 
other, as  will  not  elsewhere  be  easily  found : 

»Twaa  Monk,  whom  Proridence  dealgn'd  to  loose 
Those  real  bonds  false  freedom  did  iropoae. 
The  blessed  saints  that  watch'd  this  turning  aceiM 
Did  from  their  stars  with  joyful  wonder  lean, 
To  iiee  small  clews  draw  yastest  weights  along. 
Not  in  their  bulk,  but  in  their  order  strong. 
Thus  pencils  can  hj  one  slight  touch  restore 
Smiles  to  that  chanced  face  thai  wept  before. 
With  eaM  such  fond  chiraeraa  we  pursue, 
As  fancy  frames,  for  fancy  to  subdue : 
But,  when  ourselves  to  action  we  betake, 
It  shuns  the  mint  like  gold  tliat  chemists  make 
How  hard  was  then*  his  task,  at  once  to  be 
What  in  the  body  natural  we  see  ! 
Man's  Architect  distinctly  did  ordain 
The  charge  of  muscles,  nerves,  and  of  the  brainy 
Through  viewless  conduits  spirits  to  dispense 
The  springs  of  motion  from  the  seat  of  sense: 
»Twaa  not  the  hasty  product  of  a  dav. 
But  the  well  ripen*d  fruit  of  wise  delav. 
He,  like  a  patient  angler,  ere  he  strook. 
Would  let  them  play  awhile  upon  the  hook. 
Our  healthful  food  the  stomach  labours  thus. 
At  first  embracing  what  it  straiffht  doth  crush. 
Wise  leaches  wiU  not  vain  receipts  obtrude. 
While  growing  pains  pronounce  the  humours  ffods ; 
Deaf  to  complaints  they  wait  upon  the  ill. 
Till  some  aafe  crisis  authorize  their  aklU. 
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He  bad  Bot  jrtt  Itanied,  indeed  M  Mirer 
learned  well,  to  forbear  the  improper  «fe  of  my- 
thology. AAer  haring  rewarded  the  heathen 
deitiee  for  their  care, 

With  Alga  who  the  sacred  alur  itrows  ? 
To  ail  the  aea-god*  Chariee  an  offering  OWM  | 
A  bull  to  thee,  Pononas,  ahall  be  alain  ; 
A  ram  to  700,  jt  Tempeeia  of  the  Main. 

He  tells  us,  in  the  language  of  religion, 

f  raf  er  atorm*d  the  aUea,  and  rarish*d  Charlee  Irom 

thence. 
A8-heaT»n  itself  la  took  bj  violence. 

And  afterwards  mentions  one  of  the  most  awful 
passages  of  Sacred  History. 

Other  conceits  there  are,  too  curious  to  be 
quite  omitted ;  as, 

For  bj  example  moat  we  sinned  before^ 

And;  gtaaa-Ukei  dearnees  mlx*d  with  nailty  bore. 

How  far  he  was  yet  from  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  found  his  sentiments  on  nature,  appears 
from  the  extraragance  of  his  fictions  and  nyper- 
bolest 

The  wiode  that  nerer  moderation  knew, 
Afraid  to  blow  too  much,  too  Taintly  blew ; 
Or  out  of  breath  with  joj,  could  noteniarfs 

J  heir  straitenM  lungs. 
is  no  longer  motion  cheats  your  riew  $ 
As  you  meet  It,  the  land  approacheth  jron ; 
The  land  returns,  and  in  the  white  it  wears 
The  marks  of  penitence  and  sorrow  bears. 

I  know  not  whether  this  fancy,  however  little 
be  its  yalue,  was  not  borrowed.  A  French 
poet  read  to  Malherbe  some  verses,  in  which  he 
represents  France  as  moving  out  of  its  place  to 
receive  the  King.  "  Thouih  this,"  said  Mal- 
herbe, ^  was  in  my  time,  I  do  not  remember 
it," 

EUs  poem  on  the  ^  Coronation  "  has  a  more 
even  tenor  of  thought  Some  lines  deserve  to 
be  quoted: 

Ton  hare  already  qnench'd  sedition's  brand ; 
And  zeal,  that  bum'd  it.  only  warms  the  land : 
The  jealous  sects  that  durst  not  trust  their  cause, 
80  far  from  their  own  will  as  to  the  laws. 
Him  for  their  umpire  and  their  synod  take, 
And  their  amteal  alone  to  C^sar  make. 

Here  may  be  found  one  particle  of  that  old 
▼ersification,  of  which,  I  believe,  in  all  his  works, 
there  is  not  another : 

Nor  is  it  doty,  or  our  hope  alone. 
Creates  that  joy,  but  Ml  fruition. 

In  the  verses  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Claren- 
don, two  years  afterwards,  is  a  conceit  so  hope- 
leas  at  the  first  view,  that  few  would  have  at- 
tempted it ;  and  so  sucoessfully  laboured,  that 
though  at  last  it  gives  the  reader  more  perplexity 
than  pleasure,  and  seems  hardly  worth  the  study 
that  It  costs,  yet  it  must  be  valued  as  a  proof  of 
*  mind  at  once  subtle  and  comprehensive : 

In  open  prospect  nothing  bounds  oiar  ere, 
VntU  the  eanh  raems  jomHl  unto  the  sky  x 
80  in  this  hemisphere  our  utmost  riew 
U  onlT  bounded  by  our  king  and  you  : 
Our  sfgW  is  limited  where  you  are  join'd. 
And  berond  that  no  farther  hearen  can  find, 
fto  well  your  Tirtues  do  with  his  agree, 
That  thoygh  Tour  orbs  of  different  greatness  be^ 
Yet  both  are  for  each  other's  use  dlspoaed, 
Hia  to  inclose,  and  yours  to  be  inclosed. 
Nor  could  another  in  tout  room  have  been, 
Rzcept  an  emptiness  nad  come  between. 

The  comparison  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  In- 
4ies  leaves  all  resemblance  too  far  behind  it: 


Those  rich  perftunes  which  from  the  happy  Aoie 
The  winds  upon  their  balmy  wings  conrerHl, 
lyhoee  guilty  sweecneas  first  the&  worM  becray*d ; 
80  by  your  counsels  we  ars  brooghi  lo  visw 
A  new  and  uiidiaoover*d  worid  io  yoa. 

There  is  another  comparison,  for  there  is  tittle 
else  in  the  poem,  of  wKich,  though  perhaps  it 
cannot  be  explained  into  plain  prosaic  meaur 
ing,  tlie  mind  perceives  enough  to  be  delighted, 
and  readily  foipves  its  obscurity  for  its  magnir 
ficence: 

How  strangely  actire  are  the  arts  of  peace. 
Whose  restleM  motions  less  than  wan  do  oeaae  I 
Peace  is  not  freed  from  labour,  but  from  noise  j 
And  war  more  force,  but  not  more  pains  employs. 
8och  is  the  mighty  swlAness  of  your  mind. 
That,  like  the  earth's,  it  leares  our  sense  behind : 
While  you  so  smoothly  turn  and  roll  our  sphcfB, 
That  rapid  motion  does  bm  tett  appear. 
For  as  in  nature*s  swiftnees,  with  tne  throog 
Of  flying  orbs  while  ours  is  borne  along. 
All  seems  at  rest  to  the  deluded  eye, 
Mord  b)r  the  soul  of  the  same  harmony  • 
80,  earned  on  by  your  imwearied  care. 
We  rest  io  peace,  and  yet  in  motion  share. 

To  this  succeed  four  lines,  which  perhaps  a& 
ford  Dryden's  first  attempt  at  thoee  penetrating 
remarks  on  human  nature,  for  whioi  he  seems 
to  have  been  peculiarly  formed : 

Let  enrv  then  those  crimes  within  you  set. 
From  which  the  happy  nerer  must  be  free ; 
EnT]r,  that  does  with  misery  reside. 
The  joy  and  the  revenge  ofruinHl  pride. 

Into  this  poem  he  seems  to  have  collected  all 
his  powers:  and  after  this  he  did  not  often 
brinf  upon  nis  anvil  such  stubborn  and  unmal 
leable  tnoughts ;  but,  as  a  specimen  of  his  abili* 
ties  to  unite  the  most  unsociable  matter,  he  has 
concluded  with  lines,  of  which  I  think  not  my* 
self  obliged  to  tell  the  meaning: 

Tet  unimpaired  with  labours,  or  with  thne. 
Tour  age  but  seems  to  a  new  youth  to  climb. 
Thus  heaTenly  bodies  do  our  time  beget. 
And  measure  change,  but  share  no  part  of  k« 
And  still  it  shall  without  a  weight  hicreaae. 
Like  this  new  year,  whose  motions  never  ceasst 
For,  since  the  glorious  course  you  have  begun 
Is  led  by  Charles,  as  that  is  by  the  Sun, 
It  must  both  weightless  and  fanmonal  prora. 
Because  the  centre  of  it  is  abore. 

In  the  ''Annus  Mirabilis"  he  returned  to 
the  quatrain,  which  from  that  time  he  totally 
quitted,  perhaps  from  experience  of  its  inconve* 
nience,  for  he  complains  of  its  difficultr.  This 
is  one  of  his  greatest  attempts.  He  had  subr 
jects  equal  to  nis  abilities,  a  great  naval  war, 
and  the  fire  of  London,  battles  have  alwava 
bc«n  described  in  heroic  poetry  j  but  a  sea-fifnt 
and  artillery  had  yet  something  of  novelty. 
New  arts  are  long  in  the  world  before  poets 
describe  them;  for  they  borrow  vwery  thing 
from  their  predecessors,  and  oommonly  derive 
very  little  from  nature  or  firom  life.  Boileaa 
was  the  first  French  writer  that  had  ever  ha- 
zarded in  verse  the  mention  of  modem  war.  or 
the  effects  of  gunpowder.  We,  who  are  less 
afraid  of  novelty,  had  already  possession  of 
those  dreadful  images.  Waller  had  described  a 
sea-fight  Milton  nad  not  yet  transferred  the 
invention  of  fire-arms  to  the  rebellious  angels. 

Tins  poem  is  written  with  great  diligence, 
vet  does  not  fully  answer  the  expectation  raised 
by  such  subjects  and  such  a  writer.  With  the 
stanza  of  Davenant  he  has  sometimes  bis  veia 
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•f  pawmthMJi  Hud  inddflotal  ditqaiatioD,  and 
•tops  his  nanmtive  for  a  wise  remark. 

The  general  fault  is,  that  he  affords  more  sen- 
tuneot  than  description,  and  does  not  so  mach 
imprese  scenes  upon  the  fancj,  as  deduce  conse- 
quencea  and  make  comparisons. 

The  initial  stanzas  have  rather  too  much  re- 
semblance to  the  first  lines  of  Waller's  poem  on 
the  war  with  Spun ;  perhaps  such  a  beginning 
is  natural,  ana  could  not  be  avoided  without 
aflectation.  Both  Waller  and  Dnrden  might 
take  theb  hint  from  the  poem  on  tne  civil  war 
of  Rome,  ^Orbem  jam  totum,"  &c. 

Of  the  King  collecting  his  navy,  he  says, 

1  KCDfl  a«  every  ihlp  chefar  Bovereign  knows, 

H0  awrul  summons  they  k>  soon  obev  ; 
lo  hear  the  scaly  herds  when  Proteus  blows, 

And  so  CO  pasture  follow  through  the  sea. 

It  would  not  be  hard  to  believe  that  Dryden 
had  vinritten  the  two  first  lines  seriously,  and 
that  some  wag  had  added  the  two  latter  in  bur- 
lesooe.  Who  would  expect  the  lines  that  im- 
meoiately  follow,  which  are  indeed  perhaps  in- 
decendy  hyperbolical,  but  certainly  in  a  mode 
MbIIj  difierent  ? 

To  see  ihi«  fleet  upon  Che  ocean  more, 
Ajuels  drew  wide  the  conains  of  the  skies } 

And  Heaven,  as  if  there  wanted  lights  above, 
For  tapers  made  two  glaring  comets  rise. 

The  deacription  of  the  attempt  at  Bergen  will 
afford  a  very  complete  specimen  of  the  descrip- 
tions in  this  poem : 

And  now  approach'd  their  fleet  from  India,  fraught 

With  all  the  riches  of  the  rising  sun  : 
isd  precious  sand  from  southern  climates  brought. 

The  latal  regions  where  the  war  begun. 

gjke  hunted  castors,  conscious  of  their  store. 

Their  waylaKl  wealth  to  Norway's  coast  they  bring : 
Then  first  the  North's  cold  bosom  spices  bore, 

And  Winter  brooded  on  the  Eastern  Spring. 

By  the  rich  scent  we  found  our  perfhm'd  prey, 
Whkh,  flaiikM  with  rocks,  did  close  in  coTert  lie : 

And  loond  about  their  murd'ring  cannon  lay, 
Ac  <mce  to  threaten  and  invite  the  eye. 

Fiercer  than  cannon,  and  tlian  rocks  more  hard, 
TIm  English  undertake  ih'  unequal  war : 

Seven  ships  alone,  by  which  the  port  is  barr'd, 
Bensge  the  Indies,  and  all  Denmark  dare. 

These  fight  like  husbands,  but  like  lovers  those ; 

These  (aln  would  keep,  and  those  more  fain  enjoy  ; 
And  CO  soch  height  their  frantic  passion  grows. 

That  what  both  love,  both  hazard  to  destroy : 

Aaidat  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball. 
And  now  their  odours  arm*d  against  them  fiy } 

Borne  preckrasly  by  shanerHl  porcebOn  fall. 
And  some  by  aromaik  splinters  d» : 

And,  though  by  tempests  of  the  prize  bereft. 
In  Heaven's  inclemency  some  ease  we  fiiM  ; 

Oor  fiiee  we  ▼anquish'd  bf  our  vaJour  left. 
And  only  yiekled  to  the  seas  and  wind. 

In  this  manner  is  the  subtme  too  often  minted 
with  the  ridiculous.  The  Dutch  seek  a  shelter 
for  a  wealthy  fleet :  this  surely  needed  no  illus- 
tration ;  yet  they  must  fly,  not  like  all  the  rest  of 
mankhid  on  the  same  occasion,  but  *<  like  hunt- 
ed castors,"  and  they  might  with  strict  pro- 
priety be  hunted  J  for  we  winded  them  by  our 
noses — their  perfumes  betrayed  them.  The 
hm^and  and  tne  lover,  though  of  more  di^ty 
than  the  castor,  are  images  too  domestic  to 
ipiii^a  properly  with  the  honors  of  war.    The 


two  quatnins  that  foUovr  tie  weithy  of  the 
Author. 

The  account  of  the  different  sensations  with 
which  the  two  fleets  retired,  when  the  night 
parted  them,  is  one  of  the  foirest  flowers  of 
English  poetry : 

The  night  comes  on,  we  eager  to  pursue 
The  combat  still,  and  they  ashamed  to  leave  | 

Till  the  last  streaks  of  dying  day  withdrew. 
And  doubtful  moonlight  did  our  rage  deceive. 

In  th*  English  fleet  each  ship  resounds  with  joy, 
And  loud  applause  of  their  great  leader's  iame ; 

In  fiery  dreams  the  Dutch  they  still  destroy. 
And,  slumbering,  smile  at  the  imagin*d  flame. 

Not  so  the  Holland  fleet,  who,  drd  and  done, 
Stretched  on  their  decks,  like  weary  oxen  lie ; 

Faint  sweats  all  down  their  mighty  members  run, 
(Vast  bulks,  which  little  souls  but  ill  suj^ly.) 

In  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tread, 
Or,  shipwreck'd,  labour  to  some  distant  riiore ; 

Or,  in  dark  churches,  walk  among  the  dead ; 
They  wake  with  horror,  aud  dare  aleep  no 


It  is  a  general  rule  in  poetry,  that  all  appro* 
priate  terms  of  art  should  be  sunk  in  general 
expressions,  because  poetnr  is  to  speak  a  uni- 
versal language.  This  rule  is  stfll  stronger  with 
regard  to  arts  not  liberal,  or  confined  to  fow ; 
and  therefore  far  removed  firom  common  know- 
led^  ;  and  of  this  kind,  certainly,  is  technical 
navigation.  Yet  Dryden  was  of  opinion,  that  a 
sea-nght  ought  to  be  described  in  the  nautical 
language ;  *<  and  certainly,''  says  he,  *<  as  those, 
who  in  a  loeical  disputation  keep  to  general 
terms,  wonld  mde  a  fallacy,  so  those  who  do  it 
in  poetical  description  would  veil  their  igno- 
rance." 

Let  us  then  appeal  to  experience :  for  by  ex- 
perience at  last  we  learn  as  well  what  will  please 
as  what  will  profit  In  the  battle,  his  terms 
seem  to  have  been  blown  away ;  but  he  deals 
them  liberally  in  the  dock : 

So  here  some  pick  out  bullets  firom  the  side, 
Some  drive  old  oakum  through  each  seam  and  rift; 

Their  left  hand  does  the  cal king-Iron  guide. 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift. 

Wkh  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  hand 
(From  friendly  Sweden  brought)  the  seams  InstoM ; 

Which,  well  laid  o*er,  the  sali.sea  waves  withstand, 
And  shake  them  from  the  rising  beak  in  drops. 

Some  the  gall'd  ropes  with  dauby  marling  bind. 
Or  sear-cloth  masts  with  strouff  tarpawTlng  coaCa ; 

To  trv  new  shrouds  one  mounts  into  the  wind, 
Ana  one  below  their  ease  or  stiffness  notes. 

I  suppose  there  is  not  one  term  which  every 
reader  does  not  wish  awa^. 

His  digression  to  the  original  and  progress  of 
navigation,  with  his  prospect  of  the  advancement 
whidi  it  shall  receive  from  the  Royal  Society, 
then  newly  instituted,  may  be  considered  as  an 
example  seldom  equalled  of  seasonable  excur- 
sion and  artful  return. 

One  line,  however,  leaves  me  discontented  ; 
he  says,  that,  by  the  help  of  the  philosophers, 

Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  commerce. 
By  which  remotest  regions  are  allied.— 

Which  he  is  constrained  to  explain  in  a  note 
**  by  a  more  exact  measure  of  longitude,**  It 
had  better  become  Dryden's  learning  and  senius 
to  have  laboured  science  into  jpoeti^,  and  have 
shown,  by  explaining  longitude,  thAt  verse  did 
not  refuse  the  ideas  of  philosophy. 
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Hia  descriptioa  of  the  fire  is  painted  by  reso^ 
lute  meditation,  out  of  a  mind  oetter  formed  to 
reason  than  to  feel.  The  confla^tion  of  a  city, 
with  all  its  tumults  of  concomitant  distress,  is 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  spectacles  which  this 
world  can  offer  to  human  eyes ;  yet  it  seems 
to  raise  little  emotion  in  the  breast  of  the  poet ; 
he  watches  the  flame  coollv  from  street  to  street, 
with  now  a  reflection,  and  now  a  simile,  till  at 
last  he  meets  the  King,  for  whom  he  makes  a 
■peech,  rather  tedious  in  a  time  so  busy ;  and 
then  follows  asain  the  progress  of  the  fire. 

There  are,  nowcTer,  in  this  part  some  pas- 
sages that  deserve  attention ;  as  in  the  begin- 
ning; 

The  diligence  of  trades  and  noiseful  gain, 
And  luxunr  more  late,  aaleep  were  laid ! 

All  waa  the  Night's,  and  in  her  silent  reign 
No  sound  the  rest  of  Nature  did  invade 

In  this  deep  quiet 

The  expression  "All  was  the  Night's,**  is 
taken  from  Seneca,  who  remarks  on  Virgil's 
line, 

Omnia  noctU  erantf  ptaeidot  eompoMta  qtueUt 
that  he  might  have  concluded  better, 

Omnia  noeliM  erant. 
The  following  quatrain  is  vigorous  and  ani- 
mated: 

The  gfaoau  of  traitors  from  the  bridge  descend 

With  bold  fanatic  spectres  to  rejoice ; 
About  the  fire  into  a  oance  they  bend, 

And  sing  their  sabbath  notes  with  feeble  rolce. 

His  prediction  of  the  improvements  which 
shall  be  made  in  the  new  atv  is  elegant  and 
poetical,  and  with  an  event  which  poets  cannot 
always  boast  has  been  happily  verified.  The 
poem  concludes  with  a  simile  that  might  have 
tetter  been  omitted. 

Dryden,  when  he  wrote  this  poem,  seems  not 
yet  iulljr  to  have  formed  his  versification,  or 
settled  his  system  of  propriety. 

From  this  time  he  addicted  himself  almost 
wholly  to  the  stage,  "  to  which,"  says  he,  **  my 
genius  never  much  inclined  me,"  merely  as  the 
most  profitable  market  for  poetry.  By  writing 
tragedies  in  rhyme,  he  continued  to  improve  his 
diction  and  his  numbers.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  Harte,  who  had  studied  his  works 
with  ffreat  attention,  he  settled  his  principles  of 
versification  in  1676,  when  he  produced  the  play 
of  "  Aureng  2jebe ;"  and,  according  to  his  own 
account  of  the  short  time  in  which  he  wrote 
•*  Tyrannic  Love,"  and  "  The  State  of  Inno- 
cence," he  soon  obtained  the  full  effect  of  dili- 
gence, and  added  facility  to  exactness. 

Rhyme  has  been  so  long  banished  from  the 
theatre,  that  we  know  not  its  effects  upon  the 
passions  of  an  audience :  but  it  has  this  conve- 
nience, that  sentences  stand  more  independent 
on  each  other,  and  striking  passages  are  there- 
fore easily  selected  and  retained.  Thus  the 
description  of  night  in  "The  Indian  Emperor," 
and  the  rise  and  fail  of  empire  in  "  The  Con- 

aoest  of  Granada^"  are  more  frequently  repeated 
lan  any  lines  m  "All  for  Love,"  or  "Don 
Sebastian." 

To  search  his  plays  for  vigorous  sallies  and 

sententious  eleeances,  or  to  fix  the  dates  of  any 

little  pieces  which  he  wrote  by  chance,  or  by 

solicitation,  were  labour  too  tedious  and  minute. 

£Us  dramatic  labours  did  not  so  wholly  ab- 


sorb his  thoughts,  bat  that  he  promtdgsted  cha 
laws  of  translation  in  a  preface  to  the  English 
Epistles  of  Ovid;  one  of  which  he  translated 
himself^  and  another  in  conjunction  with  the 
EarlofMulgrave. 

"  Absalom  and  Achitophel"  is  a  work  so 
well  known,  that  a  particular  critidsm  is  super- 
fluousJ  If  it  be  considered  as  a  poem  political 
and  controversial,  it  will  be  found  to  comprise 
all  the  excellences  of  which  the  subject  is  sus- 
ceptible ;  acrimony  of  censure,  elegance  of  praise, 
artful  delineation  of  characters,  variety  and  vig- 
our  of  sentiment,  happy  turns  of  language,  aira 
pleasing  harmony  or  numbers ;  and  all  these 
raised  to  such  a  height  as  can  scarcely  be  found 
in  anj  other  English  composition. 

It  is  not,  however,  without  fault ;  some  lines 
are  inelegant  or  improper,  and  too  many  are 
irreligiously  licentious.  The  original  structure 
of  the  poem  was  defective :  allegories  drawn  to 
great  length  will  always  break ;  Charles  could 
not  run  continually  parallel  with  David. 

The  subject  had  likewise  another  inconveni- 
ence ;  it  adfmitted  little  imagery  or  description ; 
and  a  lon^  poem  of  mere  sentiments  easily  be- 
comes tedious ;  though  all  the  parts  are  forcible, 
and  every  line  kindles  new  rapture,  the  reader, 
if  not  relieved  by  the  interposition  of  something 
that  sooths  the  fancy,  grows  weary  of  adinirap 
tion,  and  defers  the  rest. 

As  an  approach  to  the  historical  truth  was  ne- 
cessaiy,  the  action  and  catastrophe  were  not  in 
the  Poet's  power ;  there  is  therefore  an  unpleas- 
bg  disproportion  between  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  We  are  alarmed  by  a  faction  formed  of 
many  sects,  various  in  their  principles,  hot  agree- 
ing in  their  purpose  of  mischief ;  formidable  for 
their  numbers,  and  strong  by  their  supports; 
while  the  Kind's  friends  are  few  and  weak. 
The  chiefs  on  either  pait  are  set  forth  to  view ; 
but,  when  expectation  is  at  the  height,  the  King 
makes  a  speech,  and 

Henceforth  a  series  of  new  times  began. 

Who  can  forbear  to  think  of  an  enchanted 
castle,  with  a  wide  moat  and  lofty  battlements, 
walls  of  marble  and  gates  of  brass,  which  vanishes 
at  once  into  air,  when  the  destined  knight  blows 
his  horn  before  it? 

In  the  second  part,  written  by  Tate,  there  is  a 
long  insertion,  which,  for  its  poignancy  ofSatire, 
exceeds  anv  part  of  the  fonner.  Personal  re< 
sentment,  though  no  laudable  motive  to  satire, 
can  add  great  force  to  general  principles.  Self- 
love  is  a  busy  prompter. 

"  The  Medal,"  written  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples with  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  but  upon 
a  narrower  plan,  ^ves  less  pleasure,  thougn  it 
discovers  equal  abiUties  in  the  writer.  The  su- 
I>erBtructure  cannot  extend  bejrond  the  founda- 
tion ;  a  single  character  or  incident  cannot 
furnish  as  many  ideas  as  a  series  of  events,  or 
multiplicity  of  agents.  This  poem,  therefore, 
since  time  has  left  it  to  itself  is  not  much  read, 
nor  perhaps  generallv  understood ;  yet  it  abounds 
with  touches  DOth  of  humorous  and  serious  satire. 
The  picture  of  a  man  whose  propensions  to  mis- 
chief are  such  that  his  best  actions  are  but  in- 
ability of  wickedness,  is  very  skilfully  delineated 
and  strongly  coloured  : 

Pow^  was  his  aim ;  but,  thrown  from  that  pretence. 
The  wretch  tum'd  loral  in  hia  own  defence, 
And  malice  reconciPa  him  to  his  prince. 
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Him,  in  the  anguish  of  Us  son],  h«  serv'd} 

Rewircted  &ster  still  than  he  deserr'd  ; 

Behold  him  now  exalted  into  trust ; 

His  counsels  oil  conrenient,  seldom  just; 

E'en  in  the  most  sincere  advice  he  gave* 

He  had  a  pvkdging  still  to  be  a  knave. 

The  firaods  he  leam*d  in  his  fanatic  jearsi 

Made  him  uneasv  in  his  lawAil  gears, 

At  least  as  little  honest  as  he  could, 

And,  like  white  witches,  mischievously  good. 

To  this  first  bias,  longingly,  he  leans  ; 

And  rather  would  be  great  by  wicked  means. 
t 

The  "  Threnodiaj"  which,  by  a  term  I  am 
afraid  neither  authorized  nor  analogical,  he  calls 
<<  Augustalis,*'  is  not  among  his  happiest  produc- 
tions. Its  first  and  obvious  defect  is  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  metre,  to  which  the  ears  of  that  age, 
however,  were  accustomed.  What  is  worse,  it 
has  neither  tenderness  nor  dignity ;  it  is  neither 
magnificent  nor  pathetic.  He  seems  to  look 
round  him  for  images  which  he  cannot  find,  and 
what  he  has  he  distorts  by  endeavoiuing  to  en- 
large them.  **  He  is."  he  says,  **  petrified  with 
grief;"  but  the  marble  sometimes  relents,  and 
trickles  in  a  joke: 

The  sons  of  art  all  med*dnes  tried, 

And  every  noble  remedy  aj^Ued  : 
With  emoiatioa  each  essayed 
His  utmost  skill :  nay,  morey  they  pra?d ; 

Was  never  losing  game  with  better  conduct  play*d. 

He  had  been  a  little  inclined  to  merriment 
before,  upon  the  prayers  of  a  nation  for  their 
dying  sovereign :  nor  was  he  serious  enough  to 
keep  heathen  fables  out  of  his  religion : 

With  htm  the  innumerable  crowd  of  armed  prayers 
Knocked  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  knocked  aloud ; 

The  firM  well-meaning  rude  petitioners 
All  for  his  life  assailed  the  throne. 

All  would  have  bribed  the  skies  by  offering  up  their  own. 

So  great  a  throng  not  Heaven  itself  could  bar, 
*Twas  almost  borne  by  force  as  in  the  giant's  war. 
The  prayers,  at  least,  for  his  reprieve,  were  heard  j 
His  death,  like  Hezekiah's,  was  deferr'd. 

There  is  throughout  the  composition  a  desire 
of  splendotir  without  wealth.  In  the  conclusion 
he  seems  too  much  pleased  with  the  prospect  of 
the  new  reign  to  have  lamented  his  old  master 
with  much  sincerity. 

He  did  not  miscarry  in  this  attempt  for  want  of 
aldll  either  in  Ivric  or  elegiac  j^oetry.  His  poem 
on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Killegrew  is  undoubtedly  the 
noblest  ode  that  our  laiiguage  ever  has  produced. 
The  first  part  flows  with  a  torrent  of  enthusiasm. 
JVMt  jmrnauiMfve  ndL  All  the  stanzas  indeed 
are  not  equaL  An  imperial  crown  cannot  be 
one  continued  diamond  ;  the  gems  must  be  held 
together  by  some  less  valuable  matter. 

In  his  first  "  Ode  for  Cecilia's  Day,"  which  is 
lost  in  the  s^dendour  of  the  second,  there  are 
passages  which  would  have  dignified  any  other 
poet.  The  first  stanza  is  vigorous  and  elegant, 
uiou{s:h  the  word  diapamn  is  too  technical,  and 
the  mymes  are  too  remote  from  one  another. 

From  harmony,  firom  heavenly  harmony, 

This  universal  frame  began ; 
When  Nature  underneath  a  heap  of  Jarring  atoms  lay; 

And  could  not  heave  her  head. 
The  tmMfttl  voice  was  heard  from  high, 

Artoe,  ye  more  than  dead. 
Then  cold  and  hot,  and  moist  and  dry, 
la  order  to  their  stations  leap. 

And  music's  power  obey. 
From  harmony,  from  heav'nly  harmony. 
This  universal  frame  began : 

From  liarmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  iM>tei  it  ran, 

The  dia^ion  closing  full  la  man. 


The  conclusion  is  likewise  striking ;  but  it  in 
eludes  an  image  so  awful  in  itself,  that  it  can 
owe  little  to  i)oetry ;  and  I  could  wish  the  anti- 
thesis of  music  untuning  had  found  some  other 
place. 

As  from  the  power  of  sacred  lays 

The  spheres  begai)  to  move, 
And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 
To  all  the  bless'd  above  : 

So,  when  the  last  and  dreadful  hoar 
This  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour. 
The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high,  } 

The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die,  I 

AiHl  music  shall  untune  the  sky.  ) 

Of  his  skill  in  elegy  he  has  nven  a  specimen 
in  his  EUonora.  of  which  the  foDowing  Imes  dis- 
cover their  author : 

Though  all  these  rare  endowments  of  the  mind, 
Were  in  a  narrow  space  of  liCe  confin'd. 
The  figure  wss  with  full  perfection  erown'd, 
Though  not  so  large  an  orb,  as  truly  round : 
As  when  in  glory,  through  the  public  place. 
The  spoils  of  cooquer'd  nations  were  to  pass, 
And  but  one  dsy  (or  triumph  was  allowM, 
The  consul  was  constrained  his  pomp  to  crowd) 
And  so  the  swiil  procession  hurry'd  on. 
That  all,  though  not  distinctlv,  might  be  shown : 
So,  in  the  straitened  bounds  of  life  coofln'd 
She  gave  but  glimpses  of  her  glwious  mind  J 
And  multitudes  of  virtues  pass'd  along ; 
Each  pessing  foremost  ii^ihe  mighty  throng, 
Ambitious  to  be  seen,  and  then  make  room 
For  greater  multitudes  that  were  to  come 
Tet  unemploy'd  no  minute  slipped  away ; 
Moments  were  precious  in  so  short  a  stay. 
The  haste  of  Heav'n  to  have  her  was  so  great. 
That  some  were  single  acts,  though  each  complete 
And  every  act  stood  ready  to  repeat. 

This  piece,  however,  is  not  without  its  faults ; 
there  is  so  much  likeness  in  the  initial  compari- 
son, that  there  is  no  illustration.  As  a  king 
wotild  be  lamented,  Eleonora  was  lamented : 

As,  when  some  great  and  gracious  monarch  dies, 
Soft  whispers,  first,  and  mournful  murmurs,  rise 
Among  the  sad  attendants ;  then  the  sound 
Soon  gathers  voice  and  spreads  the  news  aetound, 
Through  town  and  counary,  till  the  dreadful  blaac 
Is  blown  to  distant  colonies  at  last. 
Who  then,  perhaps,  were  offering  vows  in  vain 
For  his  lonf  life,  and  for  his  happy  reign  ; 
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So  slowly,  by  degrees,  unwilling  Fame 
Did  matcniess  Eleonora's  fate  proclaim, 
TIU  public  as  the  loss  the  news  became. 

This  is  little  better  than  to  say,  in  praise  of  a 
shrub^  that  it  is  as  green  as  a  tree ;  or  of  a  brook, 
that  It  waters  a  garden,  as  a  river  waters  a 
country. 

Dryden  confesses  that  he  did  not  know  the 
lady  whom  he  celebrates:  the  praise  being 
therefore  inevitably  general,  fixes  no  impression 
upon  the  reader,  nor  excites  any  tendency  to 
love,  nor  much  desire  of  imitation.  Knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  to  the  poet  what  durable  mate 
rials  sure  to  the  architect. 

The  "  Religio  Laici,"  which  borrows  its  title 
from  the  "Reugio  Medici"  of  Browne,  is  almost 
the  only  work  of  Dryden  which  can  be  consi- 
dered as  a  voluntary  efiusion ;  in  this,  therefore, 
it  might  be  hoped,  that  the  full  efiul^nce  of  his 
eenius  would  be  found.  But  unhappily  the  sub- 
ject is  rather  argumentative  than  poetical ;  he 
intended  only  a  specimen  of  metncal  disputa- 
tion: 

And  this  unpolished  nigged  verse  I  chose, 
As  fittest  for  discourse,  and  nearest  prose. 

This,  however,  is  a  composition  of  great  ex- 
cellence in  its  kind,  in  which  the  familiar  is  very 
properly  diversified  with  the  solemn,  and  tm 
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grave  with  iKe  IninKmms;  in  which  metre  has 
neither  weakened  the  force,  nor  clouded  the  per^ 
Bpicuity  of  argument ;  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  find 
another  example  equally  hapny  of  this  middle 
kind  of  writing,  which,  though  prosaic  in  some 
parte,  rises  to  hi^h  poetry  in  others,  and  neither 
towers  to  the  skies,  nor  creeps  along  the  ground. 

Of  the  same  kind,  or  not  far  distant  from  it, 
is  "The  Hind  and  Panther,"  the  longest  of  all 
Dryden's  original  poems :  an  allegory  intended 
to  comprise  and  to  decide  the  controTcrsy  be- 
tween the  Romanists  and  Protestants.  The 
scheme  c€  the  work  is  injudicious  and  incom- 
modious; for  what  can  be  more  absurd  than 
that  one  beast  should  counsel  another  to  rest  her 
fiiith  upon  a  pope  and  council  ?  He  seems  well 
-enough  skilled  m  Ae  usual  topics  of  argument, 
endeavours  to  show  the  necessity  of  an  infal- 
lible judge,  and  reproaches  the  reformers  with 
want  of  unity:  but  is  weak  enough  to  ask, 
why,  since  we  see  without  knowing  how,  we 
may  not  have  an  in&llible  judge  without  know- 
ingwhere  ? 

The  Hind  at  one  time  is  afraid  to  drink  at  the 
common  brook,  because  she  may  be  worried ; 
but  walking  home  with  the  Panther,  talks  by 
the  way  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  and  at  last  de- 
clares herself  to  be  of  tUb  catholic  church. 

This  absurdity  was  very  properly  ridiculed 
m  the  "City  Mouse"  and  "Country  Mouse"  of 
Montague  and  Prior ;  and  in  the  detection  and 
censure  of  the  incongruity  of  the  fiction  chiefly 
consists  the  value  of  their  performance,  which, 
whatever  reputation  it  might  obtain  by  the  help 
of  temporary  passions,  seems,  to  readers  almost 
a  century  distant,  not  very  forcible  or  animated. 

Pope,  whose  jud^ent  was  perhaps  a  little 
bribed  by  the  subject,  used  to  mention  this 
poem  as  the  most  correct  specimen  of  Dryden's 
versification.  It  was  indeed  written  when  he 
had  completely  formed  his  manner,  and  may  be 
auppoeed  to  exhibit,  negligence  excepted,  his 
ieUoerate  and  ultimate  scheme  of  metre. 

We  may  therefore  reasonably  infer,  that  he 
did  not  approve  the  perpetual  uniformity  which 
confines  tne  sense  to  couplets,  since  he  has 
broken  his  lines  in  the  initial  paragraph. 

A  mllk-whh6  Hind,  immortal  and  unchanged, 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  ran j:*d  : 
Without  unspotted,  innocent  within, 
She  fear*d  no  danger,  ibr  she  knew  no  sin. 
Tet  had  she  oft  been  chas*d  with  horns  and  hounds, 
And  Scjthian  shafts,  and  many<winged  wounds 
Aim*d  at  her  heart ;  was  often  forc'd  to  fly, 
And  doom*d  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die. 

These  lines  are  lofty,  ele^nt,  and  musical, 
notwithstanding  the  interruption  of  the  pause,  of 
which  the  effect  is  rather  increase  of  pleasure  by 
variety,  than  offence  by  ru^gedness. 

To  the  first  part  it  was  his  intention,  he  says, 
"to  give  the  majestic  turn  of  heroic  poesy:" 
and  perhaps  he  might  have  executed  his  design 
not  unsuccessfully,  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
satire,  which  he  cannot  forbear,  fallen  some- 
times in  his  way.  The  character  of  a  presbyte- 
rian,  whose  emblem  is  the  Wolf^  is  not  very  he- 
roically majestic :       ^ 

More  haufh^  than  the  rest,  the  wolfish  race 

Appear  with  bellj  gaunt  and  fkmish^d  face  j 

Nerer  was  so  defurm'd  a  beast  of  grace. 

Rfai  ragged  Uil  betwixt  his  legs  he  wears, 

Close  clapp'd  ibr  sliame ;  but  his  rough  crest  ho  rears. 

And  pcioks  up  his  predestinating  ears. 


His  seneral  character  of  the  other  sorts  of 
beasts  uiat  never  go  to  church,  though  sprightly 
and  keen,  has,  m>wevflr,  not  much  ot  heroic 
poesy : 

These  are  the  chief;  to  number  o*er  the  rest. 

And  stand  like  Adam  naming  every  beast, 

Wore  weary  work  ;  nor  will  the  Muse  describe 

A  slimy-born,  and  sun-begotten  tribe. 

Who,  far  from  steeples  and  their  sacred  sound. 

In  fietiUi  then*  sullen  conventicles  found. 

These  gross,  half'Snimated  lumps  I  leave ; 

Nor  can  I  think  what  thoughts  they  can  conceive ; 

But,  if  they  think  at  all,  *Us  sure  no  higher 

Than  matter,  put  In  motion,  may  aspire : 

Souls  that  can  scarce  ferment  their  mass  of  day,      ) 

So  drossv,  so  divisible  are  they,  > 

As  would  but  serve  pure  bodies  for  allay ;  ) 

Such  souls  as  shards  produce,  such  beetle  things 

As  only  buzz  to  Heav'n  with  evening  wings } 

Strike  in  the  dark.  oflFending  but  by  chance  i 

Such  are  the  blindfold  blows  of  ignorance. 

They  know  no  being,  and  but  hale  a  name ; 

To  them  the  Hind  and  Famher  are  the  same. 

One  more  instance,  and  that  taken  from  the 
narrative  part,  where  style  was  more  in  his 
choice,  will  show  how  steadily  he  kept  his  reso- 
lution of  heroic  dignity. 

For  when  the  herd,  suffic'd^  did  late  repair 

To  femey  heaths  and  tn  their  forest  lair. 

She  made  a  ipannerly  excuse  to  suy. 

Proffering  the  Hind  to  wait  her  half  the  way ; 

That,  since  the  sky  was  clear,  an  hour  of  talk 

Might  help  her  to  beguile  the  tedious  walk. 

With  much  good-will  the  motion  was  embraced. 

To  chat  awhile  on  their  adventures  past : 

Nor  had  tlie  grateful  Hind  so  soon  forgot 

Her  friend  and  fellow-suflferer  In  the  plot. 

Yet,  wondering  Iiow  of  late  she  grew  estraog*d. 

Her  forehead  clouily,  and  her  couni'nance  change!, 

She  thought  this  hour  th*  occasion  would  {R-esent 

To  learnhcr  secret  cause  of  discontent, 

Which  well  she  hop'd  might  be  with  ease  redreM*d,     J 

Considering  her  a  well-bred  civil  beast,  > 

And  more  a  gentlewoman  than  the  rest.  } 

After  some  conmion  ulk  what  rumours  ran, 

The  lady  of  the  spoued  muirbegao. 

The  second  and  third  parts  he  professes  to 
have  reduced  to  diction  more  familiar  and  more 
suitable  to  dispute  and  conversation ;  the  differ- 
ence is  not,  however,  very  easily  perceived :  the 
first  has  familiar,  and  the  two  others  have 
sonorous,  lines.  The  ori^nal  inoonsniity  mns 
through  the  whole ;  the  King  is  now  Caesar,  and 
now  the  Lion ;  and  the  name  Pan  is  given  to 
the  Supreme  Being. 

But  when  this  constitutional  absurdity  is  for* 
given,  the  poem  must  be  confessed  to  be  written 
with  great  smoothness  of  metre,  a  wide  extent 
of  knowledge,  and  an  abundant  multiplicity  of 
images  ;  the  controversy  is  embellished  with 
pointed  sentences,  diversified  by  yiostrations, 
and  enlivened  by  sallies  of  invective.  Some  of 
the  facts  to  which  allusions  are  made  are  now 
become  obscure,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  many 
satirical  passages  little  understood. 

As  it  wds  by  its  nature  a  work  of  defiance,  a 
composition  which  would  naturally  be  examined 
with  the  utmost  acrimony  of  cnticism,  it  yrtm 
probably  laboured  with  uncommon  attention, 
and  there  are,  indeed,  few  negli«encea  in  the 
subordinate  parts.  The  original  impropriety^ 
and  the  subsec}uent  unpopularity  of  the  subject 
added  to  the  ridiculousness  of  its  first  elements, 
has  sunk  it  into  neglect ;  but  it  may  be  nsefally 
studied,  as  an  example  of  poetical  ratiocination^ 
in  which  the  argmnent  suffers  little  firom  tbtt 
metre* 

In  the  poem  "On  the^^rth  of  the  Pnnoe  oT 
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'  Waldiy**  nothing  is  tery  remtrkable  bt.t  tne  ez- 
OTbitant  adulation,  and  that  inser nihility  of  the 
precipice  on  which  the  King  was  then  standing, 
which  the  lanreat  apparently  shared  with  the 
rest  of  the  courtiers.  A  few  months  cured  him 
of  controvers^r,  dismissed  him  from  court,  and 
made  him  again  a  play-wright  and  translator. 

Of  Juvenal,  there  nad  been  a  translation  by 
Stapytton  and  another  by  Holiday  :  neither  of 
them  is  very  poetical.  Stapylton  is  more  smooth ; 
and  Holiday's  is  more  esteemed  for  the  learning 
of  his  notes.  A  new  version  was  proposed  to 
the  poets  of  that  time,  and  undertaken  by  them 
in  conjunction.  The  main  design  was  con- 
ducted by  Dryden,  whose  reputation  was  such 
that  no  man  was  unwilling  to  serve  the  Muses 
under  him. 

The  general  character  of  this  translation  will 
be  given,  when  it  is  said  to  preserve  the  wit,  but 
to  want  the  dignity  of  the  original.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  Juvenal  is  a  mixture  of  gayety  and 
stateliness,  of  pointed  sentences,  and  declama- 
tory grandeur.  His  points  have  not  been  ne- 
glected ;  but  bis  grandeur  none  of  the  band 
seemed  to  consider  as  necessary  to  be  imitated, 
eicept  Creech,  who  undertook  the  thirteenth  sa- 
tire. It  is  therefore,  perhaps,  possible  to  give  a 
better  representation  of  that  great  satirbt,  even 
in  those  parts  which  Dryden  himself  has  trans- 
lated, some  passages  excepted,  which  will  never 
be  excelled. 

With  Juvenal  was  published  Persins,  trans- 
lated wholly  by  Dryden.  This  work,  though, 
like  all  other  productions  of  Dryden,  it  may  have 
shining  parts,  seems  to  have  been  written 
merely  for  wages,  in  a  uniform  mediocrity, 
without  any  eager  endeavour  after  excellence,  or 
laborious  eflbrt  of  the  mind. 

There  wanders  an  opinion  among  the  readers 
of  poetry,  that  one  of  tnese  satires  is  an  exercise 
of  the  schooL  Dryden  says,  that  he  once  trans- 
ited it  at  school ;  but  not  that  he  preserved  or 
published  the  juvenile  performance. 

Not  bug  afterwards  he  undertook  perhaps 
the  most  arduous  work  of  its  kind,  a  translation 
of  VirgiL  for  which  he  had  shown  how  well  he 
was  quaUfied  by  his  version  of  the  PolUo,  and 
two  episodes,  one  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  the 
other  of  Mezentius  and  Lausus. 

In  the  comparison  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  the 
discriminative  excellence  of  Homer  is  elevation 
and  comprehension  of  thought,  and  that  of  Vir- 
gil is  f2Tace  and  splendour  ofdiction.  The  beau- 
ixe»  c?  Homer  are  therefore  difficult  to  be  lost, 
and  those  of  Virgil  difficult  to  be  retained.  The 
mass y  trunk  of  sentiment  is  safe  by  its  solidity, 
but  the  blossoms  of  elocution  easily  drop  away. 
The  author,  having  the  choice  of  his  own  images, 
selects  those  which  he  can  best  adorn ;  the 
trandator  must,  at  all  hazards,  follow  his  origi- 
nal, and  express  thoughts  which  perhaps  he 
would  not  have  chosen.  When  to  tnis  primary 
difficulty  is  added  the  inconvenience  of  a  lan- 
guage so  much  inferior  in  harmony  to  the  Latm, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  who  read  the 
"Oeorgics**  and  the  "  iBneid"  should  be  much 
dented  with  any  version. 

id]  these  obstacles  Dryden  saw,  and  all  these 
b«  detemnned  to  encounter.  The  expectation 
of  his  work  was  undoubtedly  great  ^  the  nation 
eoosidered  its  honour  as  interested  m  the  event. 
Ooe  gave  him  the  diflcrcnt  editions  of  his  au« 
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thor,  another  helped  him  m  the  fubordinattf 
parts.  The  ai^[uments  of  the  several  books 
were  given  him  by  Addison. 

The  hopes|»f  the  public  were  not  disappointed. 
He  produced,  sajs  Pope,  *<  the  most  noble  and 
spirited  translation  (hat  I  know  in  any  lan« 
guage."  It  certainly  excelled  whatever  had  ap- 
peared in  English,  and  appears  to  have  satisfied 
his  friends,  and  for  the  most  part  to  have  silenced 
his  enemies.  Milboume,  indeed,  a  clerfnrmani 
attacked  it;  but  his  outrages  seem  to  be  the 
ebullitions  of  a  mind  agitat^  by  a  stronger  re- 
sentment than  bad  poetry  can  excite,  and  prevv- 
ously  resolved  not  to  be  pleased. 

His  criticism  extends  only  to  &e  Prtfitei^ 
Pastorals  J  and  Georgics ;  and,  as  he  professes  to 
give  his  antagonist  an  opportunity  of  reprisal, 
he  has  added  his  own  version  of  the  first  and 
fourth  Pastorals,  and  the  first  Georgic  The 
world  has  forgotten  his  book  ;  but  since  his  at- 
tempt bos  given  him  a  place  in  literary  history,! 
will  preserve  a  specimen  of  his  critiasm,  by  m* 
serting  his  remarks  on  the  invocation  before  the  * 
first  Georgic ;  and  of  his  poetry,  by  annexing  hie 
own  version* 

Ten  1. 

**  What  makes  a  plenteout  harreat.  when  to  (um 
The  fruUful  foil,  and  when  to  sow  the  corn. 

It's  xtnluchfj  they  say,  to  stumble  at  the  threshold; 
but  what  has  ap/enieau9  harvest  to  do  here?  Vir- 
gil would  not  pretend  to  prescribe  rules  for  that 
which  depends  not  on  the  husbandmmCs  care, 
but  the  disposition  of  Heaven  altogether.  In- 
deed, the  plenteous  crop  depends  somewhat  on 
the  good  method  of  tillage;  and  where  the  land  'a 
ill-manured,  Uie  com,  without  a  miracle,  can  be 
but  indifferent :  but  the  harvest  may  be  good^ 
which  is  its  properest  epithet,  though  the  hus* 
handmanU  sWtf  were  never  so  tndi}fer«U.  The 
next  sentence  is  too  literal^  and  when  to  plough  had  ' 
been  Virgil's  meaning,  and  intelligible  to  every 
body ;  and  when  to  sow  the  com  is  a  needless  mJ^ 
dUion."* 

Ver.  «. 

*'  The  care  of  nhcep,  of  oxen,  and  of  Une, 

And  when  to  geld  the  lamtM,  and  ahear  the  iwlna, 

would  as  well  have  fallen  under  the  etre  hmm 
qui  cuUus  habendo  sit  peeori,  at  Mr<  D.'f  dodisc* 
tion  of  particulars.'' 

Ver.5.  . 

«  The  birth  and  genius  of  the  fimgal  bee 
I  sing,  Macenas,  and  I  aing  to  the*. 

But  where  did  experientia  ever  signify  hhrth  mid 
genius  ?  or  what  ground  was  there  for  such  a 
figure  in  this  place  ?  How  much  more  manly 
is  Mr.  Ogylby's  version  1" 

**  What  makei  rfch  gronndt.  In  what  ceteatlal  eigas 
*Tis  good  to  plough,  and  marrr  elma  with  vbiet; 
What  bout  fits  caulc,  what  with  aheep  agT«oi, 
And  aerera)  arts  improving  frugal  bees  ; 
I  sing,  Macenaa. 

Which  four  lines,  thoOgh  faulty  enongh,  tie 
yet  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  Mr^  D.'i 
six." 

X^er.  93. 
"From  fields  and  monntaina  to  nj  song repafr. 

For  patrium  lin<iuens  nemui,  Mtdtuique  Lyai  ■ 
Very  well  explamed  J" 
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y«r  91,91. 
•*InT«Mor,  Pallaa,  of  thefsuenhif  ofl, 
Thou  fouodflf  of  the  plouf  h,  and  ploughman**  toil ! 

Written  at  if  theMt  had  been  Pat^s*i  invmtion. 
The  pkughnum^i  toil  'a  impertinent" 
Vcr.  35. 
•• The  ihroud'Uke  cypreaB 

Why  $hroiui4ike  7  Is  a  cypress,  pulled  up  by 
the  roots,  which  the  sctUpture  in  the  last  Eclogue 
fills  Silv&nuB*8  hand  with,  bo  very  like  a  shroud  ? 
Or  did  not  Mr.  D.  think  of  that  kind  of  cypress 
used  often  for  saarves  and  hatbands  at  funerals 
formerly,  or  for  widows*  veils,  &c.  7  if  so,  'twas 
a  deep,  good  thought,^* 

Vor.  a«. 

" That  wear 

The  ro/al  hoooors  and  increaae  ihe  year. 

What 's  meant  by  increasing  the  year  7  Did  the 
god9  or  goddesses  add  more  vwnths,  or  dai^s,  or 
hours,  to  it  ?  Or  how  can  area  tutri  sigmfy  to 
wear  rural  honours  7  Is  this  to  translate,  or  abuse, 
an  author  7  The  next  couplet  is  borrowed  from 
Ogylby,  I  suppose,  because  less  to  the  purpose^ 
tluin  ordinaiy.^ 

Ver.  88. 
**  The  patron  of  the  world,  and  Rome**  peculiar  guard.** 

Idle,  and  none  of  Virgil's,  no  more  than  the 
sense  oOke  mrecedent  couplet;  so  again  he  inter- 
polates  Virgil  with  that  and  the  round  circle  of 
the  year  to  guide  powerful  of  blessings,  which 
thou  strew^st  around;  a  ridiculous  LaHnism,  and 
an  impertinent  addition;  inde^  the  whole  period 
is  but  one  piece  of  absurdity  and  nonsense,  as 
those  who  lay  it  with  the  original  must  find." 
Ver.  42,  43. 

<*  And  Neptune  shall  resign  the  fasces  of  the  sea. 
Was  he  consul  or  dictator  there  7 

And  watery  virgins  fbr  thj  bed  shall  strive. 
Both  absurd  interpolationsJ" 
Ver.  47,  48. 

**  Where  in  the  void  of  heaven  a  place  ia  free, 

•AA,  happy  D n,  toere  thai  place /or  thee  I 

But  where  is  that  void  7  Or,  what  does  our 
translator  mean  by  it  7  He  knows  what  Ovid 
■ays  God  did  to  prevent  such  a  void  in  heaven  : 
perhaps  this  was  then  forgotten ;  but  Virgil 
talks  more  sensibly." 

Ver.  49. 
**  The  scorpion  ready  to  receive  thy  lawa 

No,  he  would  not  then  have  gotten  out  <{f  his 
way  so  fast" 

Ver.  6$. 
**  Though  Proaerpine  affects  her  silenc  seac 

What  made  her  then  so  angry  with  Jisealaphus, 
for  preventing  her  return  7  She  was  now  mus'd 
to  Patience  under  the  determi$uUions  of  Fate, 
rather  than/omf  of  her  residence^* 
Ver.  81,  63,  63. 
*'  Pity  the  poet*s  and  the  ploughman*s  cares. 
Interest  thy  greatness  in  our  mean  affairs, 
And  use  thyself  betimes  to  hear  our  prayers. 

Which  is  such  ajvretched  perversion  of  Virgil's 
noble  thought  as  Vicars  would  have  blush'd  at : 
but  Mr.  Ogylby  makes  us  some  amends  by 
hb  better  lines : 

<*  O  wherMoe*er  thou  art,  from  ftience  incline, 
And  grant  aaaiatance  to  my  bold  design ; 


Phy,  whh  me,  poor  hiifban^en*s  affain. 
And  DOW,  an  il'iranalated,  hear  oar  prayers. 

This  is  tense,  and  to  the  jmrpose:  the  othery 
poor  mistaken  stuff  J*^ 

Such  were  the  strictures  of  Milbonme,  who 
found  few  abettors,  and  of  whom  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably imagined,  that  man^  who  &voured  his 
design  were  ashamed  of  his  insolence. 

When  admiration  had  subsided,  the  transla- 
tion was  more  coolly  examined,  and  found,  like 
all  others,  to  be  sometimes  erroneous,  and 
sometimes  licentious.  Those  who  could  find 
faults,  thought  they  could  avoid  them ;  and  Dr. 
Brady  attempted  in  blank  verse  a  translation  of 
the  **iEneid,"  which,  when  dragged  into  the 
worid,  did  not  Uve  long  enough  to  cry.  I  have 
never  seen  it ;  but  that  such  a  version  there  is, 
or  has  been,  perhaps  some  old  catalogue  in- 
formed me. 

With  not  much  better  success,  Trapp,  when 
his  Tragedy  and  his  Prelections  bad  given  him 
reputation,  attempted  another  blank  version  of 
the*'^neid;"  to  which,  notwithstanding  the 
slight  regard  with  which  it  was  treated,  he  had 
aflerWai^s  perseverance  enough  to  add  the 
"Eclogues"  and  "Georgics."  His  book  may 
continue  in  existence  as  long  as  it  is  the  clan 
destine  refuge  of  schoolboys. 

Since  the  EngHsh  ear  has  been  accustomed  to 
the  mellifiueoce  of  Pope's  numbers,  and  the 
diction  of  poetry  has  become  more  splendid, 
new  attempts  have  been  made  to  translate  Vir- 
gil ;  and  ail  bis  works  have  been  attempted  by 
men  better  qualified  to  contend  with  Dryden.  I 
will  not  engage  myself  in  an  invidious  compari- 
son, by  opposing  one  passage  to  another;  a 
work  of  which  there  would  be  no  end,  and 
which  might  be  often  offensive  without  use. 

It  is  not  by  comoaring  line  with  line  that  the 
merit  of  great  wores  is  to  be  estimated,  but  by 
their  general  effects  and  ultimate  result.  It  is 
easy  to  note  a  weak  line,  and  write  one  more 
vigorous  in  its  place ;  to  find  a  happiness  of  ex- 
pression in  the  original,  and  transplant  it  by 
force  into  the  version  :  but  what  is  given  to  the 
parts  may  be  subducted  from  the  whole,  and 
the  reader  mav  be  weary,  though  the  critic  may 
commend.  Works  of  imagination  excel  by  tbenr 
allurement  and  delist ;  by  their  power  of  at- 
tracting and  detainmg  the  attention*  That 
book  is  good  in  vain  which  the  reader  throws 
awav.  He  only  is  the  master  who  keeps  the 
min^  in  pleasing  captivity ;  whose  pages  are 
perused  with  eagerness,  and  in  hope  of  new 
pleasure  are  perused  again  ;  and  whose  ronclu- 
sion  is  perceived  with  an  eye  of  sorrow,  such  as 
the  traveller  casts  upon  departing  day. 

By  his  proportion  of  this  predomination  I  will 
consent  that  Dryden  should  be  tried  ;  of  this, 
which,  in  opposition  to  reason,  makes  Arioeto  the 
darling  ana  the  pride  of  Italy ;  of  this,  which,  in 
defiance  of  criticism,  continues  Shakspeare  the 
sovereisn  of  the  drama. 

His  last  work  was  his  "  Fables,"  in  wliich  he 
gave  us  the  first  example  of  a  mode  of  writing 
which  the  Italians  call  refaeeimento,  a  renova* 
tion  of  ancient  writers,  by  modernizing  their 
language.  Thus  the  old  poem  of  "Boiardo" 
has  beep  new-dressed  by  Domenichi  and  Bemi 
The  works  of  Chaucer,  which  upon  tliis  kind 
of  rejuvenescence  has  boon  bestowed  hy  Dry- 
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lien,  require  littU  crittcitm.  The  tale  of  the 
Cock  seems  hardly  worth  revival ;  and  the  story 
of  "Palamon  and  Arcite,"  containing  an  action 
unsuitable  to  the  times  in  which  it  is  placed, 
can  hardly  be  sufiered  to  pass  without  censure 
of  the  hyperbolical  commendation  which  Dry- 
den  has  given  it  in  the  general  Preface,  and  m 
a  poeticu  Dedication,  a  piece  where  his  original 
fondness  of  remote  conceits  seems  to  have  re- 
fifed. 

Of  the  three  pieces  borrowed  from  Boccace, 
"Sigiamunda*'  may  be  defended  by  the  celebrity 
of  the  story.  "  Theodore  and  Honoria,"  though 
it  contains  not  much  moral,  yet  afforded  oppor- 
tunities of  striking  description.  And  "Cymon" 
was  formeriy  a  Uue  of  such  reputation  that  at 
the  revival  of  letters  it  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  one  of  the  Beroalds. 

Whatever  subjects  employed  his  pen,  he  was 
still  improving  our  measures,  and  embellishing 
our  lan^age. 

In  this  volume  are  interspersed  some  short 
oriirioal  poems,  which,  with  nis  prologues,  epi- 
loguesy  and  songs,  may  be  comprised  in  Con- 
greve's  remark,  that  even  those,  if  he  had  writ- 
ten nothing  else,  would  have  entitled  him  to 
the  praise  of  excellence  in  his  kind. 

(.>ce  composition  must  however  be  distin- 
guished. The  "Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day," 
perhaps  the  last  effort  of  his  poetry,  has  been 
always  considered  as  exhibiting  the  highest 
flight  of  fancy,  and  the  exactcst  nicety  of  art 
This  is  allowed  to  stand  without  a  rival.  If  in- 
deed there  is  any  excelleneb  beyond  it,  in  some 
other  of  Dryden's  works  that  excellence  must 
be  found.  Compared  with  the  "  Ode  on  Eille- 
grew,"  it  may  be  pronounced  perhaps  superior 
ou  the  whole,  but  without  any  single  part  equal 
to  ihe  first  stanza  of  the  other. 

It  is  said  to  have  cost  Dryden  a  fortnight's 
labour ;  but  it  does  not  want  its  negligences  ; 
some  of  the  lines  are  without  correspondent 
rhymes ;  a  defect  which  I  never  detected  but 
after  an  ac^quaintance  of  many  years,  and  which 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer  might  hinder  him 
from  perc^ving. 

His  last  stanza  has  less  emotion  than  the 
former ;  but  it  is  not  less  elegant  in  the  diction. 
The  conclusion  is  vitious  ;  the  music  of  "  Ti- 
motheus,"  which  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies,  had 
only  a  metaphorical  power ;  that  of  "  Cecilia," 
which  dretv  im  angd  down,  had  a  real  effect : 
the  crown,  therefore,  could  not  reasonably  be 
divided. 

In  a  general  survey  of  Dryden's  labours,  he 
aiptpcars  to  have  a  mind  very  comprehensive 
by  nature,  and  m;ich  enriched  with  acquired 
knovrlcdge.  His  compositions  are  the  effects  of 
a  Tifforoas  genius  operating  upon  large  materials. 
The  power  that  predominated  in  his  intellec- 
tual operations  was  rather  strong  reason  than 
quick  sensibihty.  Upon  all  occasions  that  were 
preaeiited,  he  studieo  rather  than  felt,  and  pro- 
duced sentiments  not  such  as  nature  enforces, 
bat  meditation  supphes.  With  the  simple  and 
demental  pi^ons,  as  they  spring  separate  in 
the  mind,  he  seems  not  much  acquainted ;  and 
■eldom  describes  them  but  as  they  are  compli- 
cated by  the  various  relations  of'^  society,  and 
eonfiiaed  in  the  tumults  and  agitations  of  life. 

What  he  says  of  Love  may  contribute  to  the 
axpbuiatioa  ca  his  character : 


Love  various  minds  does  variously  hupLrT: 
It  stirs  in  gentle  boeoms  gentle  fire. 
Like  that  of  Incense  on  the  altar  laid ; 
But  racing  flames  lempestuoua  souls  Invade : 
A  fire  w  faich  every  windy  f)a8dion  blows, 
With  pride  it  mouuta,  or  with  revenge  it  ^lows. 
Dryden^s  was  not  one  of  the  gentle  bosoms : 
Love,  as  it  subsists  in  itself,  with  no  tendency 
but  to  the  person  loved,  and  wishing  only  for 
corresponding  kindness ;  such  Love  as  shuts  out 
all  other  interest,  the  Love  of  the  Golden  Age, 
was  too  sofl  and  subtle  to  put  his  faculties  in 
motion.    He  hardly  conceived  it  but  in  its  tur- 
bulent eflervescence  with  some  other  desires  • 
when  it  was  inflamed  by  rivalry,  or  obstructed 
by  difficulties ;  when  it  invigorated  ambition,  or 
exasperated  revenge. 

He  is,  therefore,  with  all  his  variety  of  excel- 
lence, not  often  pathetic ;  and  had  so  little  sen- 
sibility of  the  power  of  effiisions  purely  natural, 
that  he  did  not  esteem  them  in  others :  simpli- 
city ^ve  him  no  pleasure ;  and  for  the  first  part 
of  his  Hfe  he  looked  on  Otway  with  contempt, 
though  at  last,  indeed  very  late,  he  confessea 
that  m  his  play  there  was  .Wilure,  which  is  tiu 
chief  beauty. 

We  do  not  always  know  our  own  motives. 
I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  not  rather  the 
difficulty  which  he  found  in  exhibiting  the  ge- 
nuine operations  of  the  heart,  than  a  ser^'ile  Rib- 
mission  to  an  injudicious  audience,  that  filled 
liis  plays  with  false  magnificence.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  fix  attention ;  and  the  mind  can  be  cap- 
tivated only  by  recollection,  or  by  curiosity ;  by 
reviving  natural  sentiments,  or  impressing  new 
appearances  of  things  j  sentences  were  reedier 
at  nis  call  than  images ;  he  could  more  easily  fill 
the  ear  with  splendid  novelty,  than  awaken  those 
ideas  that  slumber  in  the  heart 

The  favourite  exercise  of  his  mind  was  ratio- 
cination ;  and,  that  argument  might  not  be  too 
soon  at  an  end,  he  delighted  to  talk  of  liberty 
and  necessity,  destiny  and  contingence ;  these 
he  discusses  m  the  language  of  the  school  with 
so  much  profundity,  that  the  terms  which  he 
uses  are  not  always  understood.  It  is,  indeed, 
learning,  but  learning  •ut  of  place- 
When  once  he  had  eng;aged  himself  in  dispu- 
tation, thoughts  flowed  m  on  either  side;  he 
was  now  no  longer  at  a  loss ;  he  had  always 
objections  and  solutions  at  command ;  "  verba- 
que  provisam  rem" — gave  him  matter  for  his 
verse,  and  he  finds  without  difficulty  verse  for 
his  matter. 

In  comedy,  for  which  he  professes  himself  not 
naturally  qualified,  the  mirth  which  he  oxcitea 
wiU  peAaps  not  be  found  so  much  to  arise  from 
any  original  humour,  or  peculiaritv  of  character 
nicely  distinguished  and  diligently  pursued,  as 
from  incidents  and  circumstances,  artifices  and 
surprises ;  from  jests  of  action  rather  than  of 
sentiment  WTiat  he  had  of  himiorous  or  pas- 
sionate, he  seems  to  have  had  not  from  nature, 
but  from  other  poets;  if  not  always  as  a  plagiary, 
at  least  as  an  imitator.  . 

Next  to  argument,  hb  delight  was  m  wdd  and 
daring  saUies  of  sentiment,  in  the  irregular  and 
eccentric  violence  of  wit  He  delighted  to  tr«ad 
upon  the  brink  of  meaning,  where  light  and  dark- 
ness  begin  to  mingle ;  to  approach  the  precipice 
of  absurtUty,  and  hover  over  the  abyss  of  unideid 
vacancy.  This  inclination  somedmee  produced 
nonsense,  which  he  knew ;  as, 
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Mot*  fwUUf,  Bun,  ind  flf  a  l0rer*t  pBtt, 
Leare  weekB  and  months  behind  thee  in  thy  net, 

Amamel  fliea 
To  guard  thee  from  the  demons  of  the  air  j 
Hj  flaming  sword  above  them  to  display,  • 

All  keen,  and  ground  upon  the  edge  of  day. 

And  sometimeB  it  issued  in  absurdities,  of 
vbich  perhmps  he  was  not  conscious: 

Then  we  unon  our  orb*s  last  rerge  shall  go, 

And  see  the  ocean  leaning  on  tne  sky : 
From  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  shall  know, 

And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry. 

These  lines  have  no  meaning ;  but  may  we 
not  say,  in  imitation  of  Cow^y  on  another 
book, 

Tis  80  like  aense,  nwill  serve  the  turn  aa  well  ? 

This  endeavour  after  the  mnd  and  the  new 
produced  many  sentiments  either  great  or  bulky, 
and  many  images  either  just  or  splendid : 

I  am  as  free  as  Nature  first  made  man. 
Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began, 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran. 

-  *Ti9  but  because  the  living  death  ne^er  knew, 
They  fear  to  prove  k  as  a  thing  that^s  new : 
Let  me  ih*  expv^nent  before  you  trv, 
I*il  show  you  ^st  how  easy  *tis  to  die. 

—There  wkh  a  forest  of  their  darts  he  strove, 
And  stood  like  Capaneus  defying  Jove, 
With  his  broad  sword  the  boldest  beating  down. 
While  Fate  pew  pale  lest  he  should  win  the  town, 
And  turned  the  iron  leaves  of  his  dark  book 
To  make  new  dooms,  or  mend  what  it  mistook. 

—I  beg  no  pity  for  this  mouldering  clay ; 

For  if  you  give  it  bturial,  there  it  takes 

Possession  of  your  earth : 

If  burnt,  and  scattered  in  the  air,  the  winds 

That  strew  my  dust  diffuse  my  royalty, 

And  sprad  me  o^er  your  clime  ;  (or  where  one  atom 

Of  IIUD0  shall  light,  know  there  Sebastian  reigns. 

Of  these  quotations  the  two  first  may  be  al- 
lowed to  be  great,  the  two  latter  only  tumid. 

Of  such  selection  there  is  no  end.  I  will  add 
only  a  few  more  passages :  of  which  the  first, 
though  it  may  not  perhaps  be  quite  clear  in  prose, 
is  not  too  obscure  for  poetiy,  as  the  meaning 
that  U  1>AB  10  noble  :* 

No,  there  Is  a  necesetty  in  Itfe, 
Why  still  the  brave  bold  man  is  fortunate ) 
He  keeps  his  object  ever  full  hi  sight ; 
And  that  assurance  holds  him  firm  and  right ; 
True,  nis  a  narrow  way  that  leads  to  bliss,  ) 

But  right  before  there  is  no  precipice :  > 

Fear  makes  men  look  aside,  and  so  their  footing  miss.  ) 

Of  the  images  which  the  two  following  cita- 
tions afibrd,  the  first  is  elegant,  the  seconamag- 
nificent ;  whether  either  be  just,  let  the  reader 
judge: 

What  precious  drops  are  these, 
Which  silently  each  other's  track  pursue, 
Bright  as  young  diamonds  ic  their  infant  dew ! 


-Besign  your  castle 


—Enter,  tnrave  sir  :  for.  when  you  speak  the  word. 
The  gates  shall  open  oi  their  own  accord ; 
The  genius  of  the  place  iu  Lord  shall  me^ 
And  bow  Its  towery  forehead  ax  your  feet. 


a  I  cannot  see  why  Johnson  has  thought  there  was 
any  want  of  clearness  \n  this  passage  even  in  prose. 
Addison  has  given  us  almo^  the  very  same  thought  in 
v»  good  prose :  *Mf  we  look  forward  to  Him  (the 
Deny)  for  help,  we  shall  never  be  In  danger  of  falling 
down  those  precipices  which  our  imaginaUon  Is  apt  to 
cmate.  Like  thosFwho  walk  upon  a  line,  if  we  keep 
our  eye  fixed  upon  one  point,  we  may  step  forward  se. 
curely ;  whereas  an  imprudent  or  cowardly  glance  on 
•Hher  slda  will  iofaiUbly  destroy  tis."  Spec  No,  «i6. 

^r  B 


These  bursts  of  eztravagtnce  Dryden  ealb 
the  DalUahs  of  the  Theatre;  and  owns  that  many 
noisy  lines  of  "Mazimin  and  Almanzoi"  caU 
out  for  vengeance  upon  him;  "but  I  knew," 
says  he,  "  that  they  were  bad  enough  to  please, 
even  when  I  wrote  them."  There  is  surely  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  he  pleased  himself  as  well 
as  his  audience ;  and  that  these,  like  the  harlots 
of  other  men,  had  his  love,  though  not  his  ap- 
probation. 

He  had  sometimes  faults  of  a  less  generous 
and  splendid  kind.  He  makes,  like  aEnost  all 
other  poets,  very  frequent  use  of  mythology,  and 
sometimes  connects  religion  imd  (able  too  closely 
without  distinction. 

He  descends  to  display  his  knowledge  with 
pedantic  ostentation  ;  as  when,  in  translating' 
Virgil,  he  says,  tack  to  the  larboard — and  veer 
itai^oard ;  and  talks  in  another  work,  of  tirfue 
spooning  before  the  wind, — His  vanity  now  and 
then  betrays  his  ignorance :  ^^ 

They  Nature's  king  through  Nature's  opdcs  Tiew*d  ; 
Reversed,  they  viewed  him  lessen'd  to  their  eyes. 

He  had  heard  of  reversing  a  telescope,  and  oiw 
luckily  reverses  the  object. 

He  b  sometimes  imexpectedly  mean.  When 
he  describes  the  Supreme  Being  as  moved  by 
prayer  to  stop  the  fire  of  London,  what  is  his 
expression? 

A  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes. 

In  firmamental  water  dipp'd  above. 
Of  this  abroad  extinguisher  he  makes. 

And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  strove. 

When  he  describes  the  last  day,  and  the  dedsivv 
tribunal,  he  intermingles  this  miage : 

When  rauling  bones  together  flr, 
From  the  four  quarters  of  the  sky. 

It  was,  indeed,  never  in  his  power  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  a  jest  In  nis  ''  Elegy  on 
Cromwell :" 

No  sooner  was  the  Frenchman's  cause  embraced. 
Than  the  light  Monsieur  the  grave  Don  omwelgh*d , 
His  fortune  tum'd  the  scale  . 

He  had  a  vanity,  unworthy  of  his  abilitiea,  to 
show,  as  mav  be  suspected,  the  rank  of  the  com- 
pany with  whom  he  lived,  by  the  use  of  French 
words  which  had  then  crept  into  conversation  : 
such  as  fraicheur  for  eoolnesSf  fougue  for  turbu^ 
lence,  and  a  few  more,  none  of  which  the  Ian* 
^age  has  incorporated  or  retained.  They  con» 
tinue  only  where  they  stood  first,  perpetual 
warnings  to  future  innovators. 

These  are  his  fiiults  of  affectation ;  hi^  tkvltM 
of  negligence  are  beyond  recitaL  Such  is  the 
imevenncss  of  his  compositions,  that  ten  lines 
are  seldom  foimd  togetHer  without  something  of 
which  the  reader  is  ashamed.  Dryden  was  no 
'gid  judge  of  his  own  pages  ;  he  seldom  stru£- 
bd  after  supreme  ezcoUence,  but  snatthed  m 
&ste  what  was  within  his  reach  ;  and  when  he 
could  content  others,  was  himself  contented. 
He  did  not  keep  present  to  his  mind  an  idea  of 
pure  perfection ;  nor  compare  his  woik%  such 
as  they  were,  vnth  what  they  might  be  made. 
He  knew  to  whom  he  should  be  opposed.  He 
had  more  music  than  Waller,  more  vigom'  than 
Denham,  and  more  nature  than  Cowley  ;  and 
from  his  contemporaries  he  was  in  no  danger. 
Standing,  therefore,  in  the  highest  i^ace,  hehad 
no  care  to  nse  by  contending  v^ith  oimself ;  bat| 
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wMc  there  wm  no  name  above  his  own,  was 
wUDng  to  enjoy  fame  on  the  easiest  terms. 

He  was  no  lover  of  labour.  What  he  thought 
sufficient,  he  did  not  stop  to  make  better :  and 
allowed  himself  to  leave  many  parts  un6nished, 
in  confidence  that  the  good  Unes  would  overba- 
lance the  bad.  What  he  had  once  written,  he 
dbmissed  from  his  thoughts,  and  I  believe  there 
is  no  example  to  be  found  of  any  correction  or 
improvement  made  by  him  after  publication. 
The  hastiness  of  his  productions  might  be  the 
effect  of  necessity ;  but  his  subsequent  neglect 
could  hardly  have  any  other  cause  than  Impa- 
tience of  study. 

What  can  be  said  of  his  versification  will  be 
little  more  than  a  dilatation  of  the  praise  given 
it  by  Pope: 

Waller  wu  smooth :  but  Drjden  taught  to  Join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full-resounding  line, 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine. 

Some  improvemento  had  been  already  made 
in  English  numbers;  but  the  full  force  of  our 
language  was  not  yet  felt ;  the  verse  tha^  was 
smooth  was  commonly  feeble.    If  Cowley"4ad 


sally  approved.  Swift  always  ccn»ure<l  them, 
and  wrote  some  lines  to  ridicule  them.  In  exa- 
mining their  propriety,  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  the  essence  of-  verse  is  regularity,  and  its 
ornament  is  variety.  To  write  verse,  is  to  dis- 
pose syllables  and  sounds  harmonically  by  some 
known  and  settled  rulej  a  rule  however  lax 
enotigh  to  substitute  similitude  for  identity,  to 
admit  change  without  breach  of  order,  and  to 
relieve  the  car  without  disappointing  it  Thus 
a  Latin  hexameter  is  formed  from  dactyls  and 
spondees  differently  combined ;  the  English  he- 
roic admits  of  acute  or  grave  syllables  variously 
disposed.  The  Latin  never  deviates  into  seven 
feet,  or  exceeds  the  number  of  seventeen  sylla- 
bles ',  but  the  English  Alexandrine  breaks  the 
lawful  bounds,  and  surprises  the  reader  with  two 
syllables  more  than  he  expected. 

The  efiect  of  the  triplet  is  the  same ;  the  ear 
has  been  accustomed  to  expect  a  new  rhyme  in 
every  couplet  j  but  is  on  a  sudden  siu7)rised  with 
three  rhymes  together,  to  which  the  reader  could 
not  acconmiodate  his  voice,  did  he  not  obtain 
notice  of  the  change  from  the  braces  of  the  nMu> 
sometimes  a  finished  line,  he  had  it  by  c'h'ance*.  ^^*'  Surely  there  is  something  unskilful  in 
Drydcn  knew  how  to  choose  the  flowing  and  ^™  necessity  of  such  mechanical  direction. 

.L 3  .,  *>       .     •  Considenng  tljg  metrical  art  simply  as  a 

science,  and  consequently  excluding  all  casualty, 
we  must  allow  that  triplets  and  Alexandrines, 


the  sonorous  words ;  to  vary  the  pauses,  and 
adjust  the  accents ;  to  diversify  the  cadence,  and 
yet  preserve  the  smoothness  of  his  meti^ 

Of  triplets  and  Alexandrines,  though  he  did 
not  introduce  the  use,  he  established  ic  The 
triplet  has  long  subsisted  among  us.  Dryden 
seems  not  to  have  traced  it  higher  than  todiap- 
man's  Homer ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  Phacr^ 
Virgil,  written  in  the  reign  of  Mary ;  and  in 
HaU*8  "Satires,"  published  five  years  before 
the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Alexandrine  was,  I  believe,  first  used  by 
Spenser,  for  the  sake  of  closing  his  stariza  with 
a  fuller  sound.  We  had  a  longer  measure  of 
fi>urteen  syllables,  into  which  the  "^ncid"  was 
translated  by  Phaer,  and  other  works  of  the 
ancients  by  other  writers ;  of  which  Chapman's 
"Iliad"  was,  I  believe,  the  lasL 

The  two  first  lines  ofPhaer's  third  ".^Ineid" 
will  exemplify  this  measure  : 

When  Aaia*a  state  was  overthrown  and  Priam's  kingdom 

stout. 
All  gDlltieaa,  by  tba  po  w>r  of  gods  above  was  rooted  out. 

As  these  lines  had  their  break,  or  C(tsvra^ 
iJways  at  the  eighth  syllable,  it  was  thought,  in 
time,  commodious  to  divide  them :  and  quatrains 
of  lines  alternately,  consisting  of  eight  and  six 
syllables,  make  the  most  soft  and  pleasing  of 
our  lyric  measures :  as, 

Relendasa  Time,  destroying  pow'r. 

Which  stone  and  brass  obej ; 
Who  givst  to  ev'ry  fl jing  hour 

To  work  K>me  new  decay. 

In  the  Alexandrine,  when  its  power  was  once 
Wt,  some  poems,  as  Drayton's  "Polyolbion," 
were  wholly  written ;  and  sometimes  the  mea- 
sures of  twelve  and  fourteen  syllables  were  in- 
tercfaanged  with  one  another.  Cowley  was  the 
first  that  inserted  the  Alexandrine  at  pleasure 
amon^  the  heroic  lines  of  ten  syllables,  and  from 
him  Uryden  professes  to  have  adopted  it.* 

The  triplet  and  Alexandrine  are  not  xmiver- 


^  This  la  an  error.  The  Alexandrine  inserted  among 
MTolc  Unes  of  ten  syllables  is  found  in  many  of  the 
vilMra  of  <liiMB£Uiabcih's  reign,  it  will  be  sufficient 


mserted  by  caprice,  are  mterruptions  of  that  con- 
stancy to  which  science  aspires.  And  though 
the  variety  which  they  produce  may  very  ju^y 
be  desired,  yet  to  make  poetry  exact,  there  ought 
to  be  some  stated  nM^^f  admitting  them. 

But  till  some  such  nklation  can  be  formed, 
I  wish  them  still  to  be  ^bun«l  in  their  present 
Mate.  They  are  sometimes  convenient  to  the 
poet.  Fenton  was  of  opinion,  that  Dryden  was 
coo  liberal,  and  Pope  too  sparing  in  their  use. 

The  rhymes  of  Dryden  are  commonly  just, 
and  he  valued  himself  for  his  readiness  in  nnding 
them ,  but  he  is  sometimes  open  to  objection. 

It  f«  the  common  practice  of  our  poets  to  end 
the  second  line  with  a  weak  or  grave  syllable  • 

Tpgcther  o»er  the  Alps  methlnks  wo  fly, 
)  IDd  with  ideas  of  Mx  Italy. 

Dryden  sometimes  puts  the  weak  rhyme  in 
the  first: 

Laugh  all  the  powers  that  favour  tyranny, 
And  aU  the  standing  army  of  the  sky. 

Sometimes  he  concludes  a  period  or  paragraph 
with  the  first  line,  of  a  couplet,  which,  though 
the  French  seem  to  do  it  without  irregularity, 
always  displeases  in  English  poetry. 

The  Alexandrine,  though  much  his  favourite, 
is  not  always  very  diligently  fabricated  by  him. 
It  invariably  requires  a  break  at  the  sixUi  syl-^ 
lable;  a  rule  wfcich  the  modem  French  jjoets 
never  viohite,  but  which  Dryden  sometimes  no- 
glected: 

And  with  paternal  thuaJer  vindicates  his  throne. 

Of  Dryden's  works  il  was  said  by  Pope,  that 
"  be  could  select  from  'hem  better  specimens  of 


to  mention  KaU,  who  hai  already  been  quoted  ib«  the 
le  of  the  triplet : 

As  though  the  staring  r  >  -Id  hang 'd  on  hlj  fHera. 
Whene»er  fee  smiles  lo  lau^h,  and  rheo  he  eigf v  V» 
grieve.  Jii2»«  Sau  BooX I  BaL t 

Take  another  instance . 
Far  shame  I  or  belt*  v*i^  't  <  ae  *a  wite  aoaa. 

i».'a.  B.  i.  fat  i.— J.  B 


no 
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erery  mode  of  poetry  (lum  any  other  Eagliah 
writer  could  supply."  Perhaps  no  nation  ever 
produced  a  writer  that  enriched  his  language 
with  such  a  variety  of  models.  To  him  we  owe 
the  improvement,  perhaps  the  completion,  of 
our  metre,  the  refinement  of  our  language,  and 
mudi  of  the  correctness  of  our  sentiments.  Bv 
him  we  were  taught  ta^e  et  fori,  to  think 
naturally  and  express  forcibly.  Though  Davies 
has  reasoned  in  rhyme  before  him,  it  may  be 
perhaps  msuntained  that  he  was  the  first  who 
joined  argument  with  poetry.  He  showed  us 
the  true  bounds  of  a  translator's  liberty.  What 
was  said  of  Rome,  adorned  by  Augustus,  may 
be  applied  by  an  easy  metaphor  to  Elnglish 
poetry  embellished  by  Dryden,  laterUiam  mvenity 
marmortam  rdiqwL  He  found  it  brick,  and  he 
lefl  it  marble. 

The  invocation  before  the  "  Georgics  **  is  here 
inserted  from  Mr.  MUboume's  version,  that 
according^  to  his  own  proposal,  his  verses  may  be 
compared  with  those  which  he  censures. 

What  makes  the  richest  tilth,  beneath  what  signa 
To  ploogh,  and  when  to  macch  your  elms  and  vinea ; 
What  care  with  flocka,  and  what  with  herda  agrees. 
And  all  the  manaj^eroent  of  frugal  bees ; 
I  sing,  Mscenas  :    Ye  immenselY  clear, 
*    Vast  orbs  of  light,  which  guide  the  rolling  year ! 
Bacchus,  and  rootner  Ceres,  if  by  you 
We  fau^ning  corn  for  hungry  man  pursue ; 
If  taught  by  rou,  we  first  the  cluster prest, 
And  thin  cold  streams  wiUi  sprightlv  juice  refresht ; 
Te  fitwns,  the  present  numens  of  the  field, 
Wood-nrmphs  and  fawns,  your  kind  assistance  yield  * 
Your  gifts  I  sing ;  and  thou,  at  whoM  fear'd  stroke 
From  rending  earth  the  fiery  eourser  broke, 
Oreat  N^une,  O  assist  my  anfol  song ! 
And  thou  to  whom. the  woods  and  grores  belong, 
Whoae  snowy  heifars  on  her  flow'ry  plaina 
In  mighty  henls  the  Cean  Isle  mainuina  i 
Pan,  happy  shepherd,  if  thy  cares  divine. 
E'er  to  improve  thy  Ma;nalu8  incline. 
Leave  thy  Lycs>an  wood  and  native  grove, 
And  with  thy  lucky  smiles  our  work  approve ; 
Be  Pailaa  too.  sweet  oiPs  inventor,  kind  : 
And  he  who  first  the  crooked  plough  design*d, 
Bylvanus,  god  of  all  the  woods,  appear, 
Whose  hands  a  neW'drawn  tender  cvpress  bear  ! 
Ye  gods  and  goddesses,  who  e'er  with  love 
Would  guard  our  pastures,  and  our  fields  improve ; 
Yc,  who  new  planu  fn^m  unknown  lands  supply. 
And  with  condensing  clouds  obscure  the  sky. 
And  drop  them  solUy  thence  in  fruitful  showers ; 
Assist  my  enterprise,  ye  gentle  powers  ! 

And  thou,  great  C^sar !  iliough  we  know  not  yel 
Arooiig  what  gods  thou'k  fix  thy  lofty  seat ; 
Whether  thouMt  be  the  kind  tutelar  god 
Of  thy  own  Rene,  or  with  thy  awful  nod 
Guide  the  vast  world,  while  thy  great  hand  shall 

bear 
The  firuits  and  seasons  of  the  turning  year. 
And  thy  bright  brows  thy  mother's  myrtles  wear 
Whether  thou'lt  all  the  boundless  ocean  sway. 
And  seamen  only  to  thyself  shall  pr&y  ; 
Thule.  the  fairest  island,  kneel  to  thee. 
And,  tnat  thou  may*it  her  son  by  marriage  be, 
Tethys  will  for  the  happy  purchase  vield 
To  make  a  dowry  of  her  wat'ry  field  : 
Whether  thou'lt  add  to  heaven  a  brighter  sign. 
And  o'er  the  summer  month^serenely  shine  j 
Where,  between  Cancer  and  Erigone, 
There  yet  remains  a  spacious  room  for  thee ; 
Where  the  hot  Scorpion  too  his  arm  declines. 
And  more  to  thee  than  half  his  arch  resigns ; 
Whate'er  thou'lt  be :  for  sure  the  realms  below 
No  just  pretence  to  tny  command  can  show ; 
Mo  such  ambition  sways  thv  vast  desires, 
Though  Greece  her  own  Elvsian  fields  admires. 
And  now,  at  la"it,  contented  Proserpine, 
Can  all  her  mother's  earnest  prayers  decline. 
Wbaie'er  thou'lt  be,  O  guide  our  gentle  course  j 
And  with  thy  smiles  our  bold  attempts  enforce ; 
Wiih  me  tb'  ualwowing  rustics'  wants  relieve, 
AxmI,  thouf  h  on  earth,  oar  aacred  vows  receive. 


;i 


Mr.  Dryden,  having  received  from  Rjrmerliii 
"  Remarks  on  the  Tragedies  of  the  last  A^" 
wrote  observations  on  uie  blank  leaves :  which, 
having  been  m  the  possession  of  Mr.  Qarrick, 
are  by  his  favour  communicated  to  the  publk,  - 
that  no  particle  of  Dryden  may  be  losL 

"That  we  may  less  wonder  why  pity  and 
terror  are  not  now  the  only  spings  on  which 
our  tragedies  move,  and  that  Shalupeare  may 
be  more  excused,  Rapin  confesses  that  the 
French  tragedies  now  all  nm  on  the  tendre, 
and  eives  the  reason,  because  love  is  the  passiort 
which  most  predominates  in  our  souls,  and  that 
therefore  the  passions  represented  become  insi- 
pid, unless  they  are  conformable  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  audience.  But  it  is  to  be  concluded,  that 
this  passion  works  not  now  amon^t  the  French  ' 
so  strongly  as  the  other  two  did  amongst  the 
ancients.  Amongst  us,  who  have  a  stronger 
genius  for  writing,  the  operations  from  the 
writing  are  much  stronger;  for  the  raising  of 
Shakspearc's  passions  is  more  from  the  excel- 
lence of  the  words  and  thoughts,  than  the  just- 
ness of  the  occasion  ;  and,  lif  he  h&s  been  able 
ta  pick  single  occasions,  he  has  never  founded 
tfie  whole  reasonably:  yet,  by  the  genius  of 
poetry  in  writing,  he  has  succeeded. 

"  Kapin  attributes  more  to  the  dictiOy  that  is, 
to  the  words  and  discourse  of  a  tragedy,  tlian 
Aristotle  has  done,  who  places  them  m  the  last 
rank  of  beauties ;  perhaps,  only  last  in  order, 
because  they  are  the  last  product  of  the  design, 
of  the  disposition  or  connexion  of  its  parts ;  of 
the  chfiu^cters,  of  the  manners  of  those  charac- 
ters, and  of  the  thoughu  proceeding  from  those 
manners.  Rapin's  words  are  remarkable :  *  Tia 
not  the  admirable  intrigue,  the  surprising  events, 
and  extraordinary  incidents,  that  make  the 
beauty  of  a  tragedy :  'tis  the  discourses,  when 
they  are  natural  and  passionate :  so  are  Shak- 
spearc's.' 

"  The  parts  of  a  poem,  tragic  or  heroic,  are, 

"  1.'  The  fable  itself! 

"  2.  The  order  or  manner  of  its  contrivance, 
in  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 

"  3.  The  mannera,  or  decency  of  the  charac- 
ters, in  speaking  or  acting  what  is  proper  for 
them,  and  proper  to  be  shown  by  the  poet. 

"  4.  The  thoughts  which  express  the  manners. 

"  5.  The  words  which  express  those  tlioughts. 

"  In  the  Itwit  of  these,  Homer  excels  Virgil : 
Virgil  all  the  other  ancient  pocU  j  and  Shak- 
speare  all  modem  poets. 

"  For  the  second  of  these,  the  order :  the 
meaning  is,  that  a  fable  oujght  to  have  a  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  end,  all  just  and  natural ;  so 
that  that  part,  e.  g.  which  is  the  middle,  could 
not  naturally  be  3ie  beginning  or  end,  and  so  of 
the  rest :  all  depend  on  one  another,  like  the 
links  of  a  ciuious  chain.  If  terror  and  pitv  arc 
only  to  be  raised,  certainly  this  author  follows 
Aristotle's  rules,  and  Sophocles  and  Euripides' 
example  j  but  joy  may  oe  raised  too,  and  that 
doubly,  either  by  seeing  a  wicked  man  punished, 
or  a  good  man  at  last  fortunate;  or  periiaps 
indignation,  to  see  wickedness  prosperous,  and 
goodness  depressed  :  both  these  may  be  profit- 
able to  the  end  of  a  tragedy,  reformation  of 
manners  ;  but  the  last  improperly,  only  as  it 
begets  pity  in  the  audience ;  though  Aristotle, 
I  confess,  places  tragedies  of  this  Kind  in  th« 
second  form. 
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"  He  "mho  undertakes  to  answer  this  excel- 
lent critique  of  Mr.  Rjrmer,  in  behalf  of  our 
Eln^lish  poets  against  the  Greek,  ought  to  do  it 
in  Uiis  manner  :  either  by  yielding  to  him  the 
greatest  part  of  what  he  contends  for,  which 
Bonsiats  m  this,  that  the  fA9off  i  e.  the  desifi;n 
and  conduct  of  it,  is  more  conducing  in  me 
Greeks  to  those  ends  of  tragedy  which  Aristotle 
and  he  propose,  namely,  to  cause  terror  and 
mty;  yet  tne  granting  this  does  not  set  the 
Greeks  above  the  Enghsh  poets. 

"  But  the  answerer  ought  to  prove  two  things : 
First,  That  the  fable  is  not  the  greatest  mas- 
terpiece of  a  tragedy,  though  it  he  the  founda- 
tion of  it. 

*  "  Secondly,  that  other  ends  as  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  tragedj  may  be  found  in  the  English, 
which  were  not  m  the  Greek. 

'* Aristotle  pkces  the  fable  first;  not  quoad 
dtgnUatenif  ted  qwtad  fundamerUum :  for  a  fable 
neyer  so  movingly  contrived  to  those  ends  of 
faii!^  pity  and  terror,  will  operate  nothing  on 
our  afllections,  except  the  characters,  manners, 
thoujdits,  and  words  are  suitable. 

"  So  that  it  remains  for  Mr.  Rymer  to  prove, 
that  in  all  those,  or  the  greatest  gu-t  of  them,  we 
are  inferior  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides :  and 
this  he  has  offered  at,  in  some  measure ;  out,  I 
think,  a  little  partially  to  the  ancients. 

**  For  the  fable  itself  'tis  in  the  English  more 
adorned  with  episodes,  and  larger  than  in  the 
Greek  poets;  consequently  more  diverting. 
Fon  if  tne  action  be  but  one,  and  that  plain, 
without  any  countertum  of  design  or  episode,  i  e, 
miderplot,  how  can  it  be  so  pleasing  as  the 
'  Kngiish,  wfaidi  have  both  underplot  and  a  turned 
design,  which  keeps  the  audience  in  expectation 
of  tSt  catastrophe  ?  whereas  ija  the  Greek  poets 
we  see  through  the  whole  design  at  first. 

**  For  the'.characters,  they  are  lieither  so  many 
nor  so  various  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  as 
in  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher:  only  they  are  more 
adapted  to  those  ends  of  tragedy  which  Aristotle 
commends  to  us,  pity  afid  terror, 

*'  The  manners  flow  from  the  characters,  and 
consequently  must  partake  of  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

"The  thoughts  and  words,  which  are  the 
fborth  and  fifth  beauties  of  tragedy,  are  certainly 
more  noble  and  more  poetical  in  the  English  than 
in  the  Greek,  which  must  be  proved  by.  compar- 
ing- them  somewhat  more  equitably  than  Mr. 
Rymer  has  done. 

*•  After  all,  we  need  not  yield  that  the  Eng- 
fn;h  way  is  less  conducing  to  move  pity  and  ter- 
ror, because  they  often  3iow  virtue  oppressed 
atid  vice  punished :  where  they  do  not  both,  or 
either,  they  are  not  to  be  defenaed. 

"  And  if  we  should  grant  that  the  Greeks 
performed  this  better,  perhaps  it  may  admit  of 
depute,  whether  pity  and  terror  are  either  the 
prirae,  or  at  least  the  only  ends  of  tragedy. 

**  *'ria  not  enough  that  Aristotle  had  said  so ; 
Pit  Aristotle  drew  his  models  of  tragedy  from 
Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  and  if  he  had  seen 
ours,  might  have  changed  his  mind.  And  chiefly 
we  have  to  say,  (what  I  hinted  on  pity  and  terror, 
in  the  last  paiiigraph  save  one,)  that  the  pun- 
ishment of  vice,  and  reward 'of  virtue,  are  the 
most  adequate  ends  of  tragedy,  because  most 
eonducing  to  eood  example  of  life.  Now,  pity 
is  not  so  easuy  raised  for  a  criminal  (and  the 


ancient  tragedy  always  represents  its  chief  per- 
son such)  as  it  is  fot  an  innocent  man ;  ano^the 
suflfering  of  innocence  and  punishment  of  the 
ofiTender  is  of  the  nature  of  English  tragedy  : 
eontrarily,  in  thfr  Greek,  innocence  is  unhappy 
often,  and  the  offender  escapes.  Then  we  are 
not  touched  with  the  suflermgs  of  any  sort  of 
men  so  much  as  of  lovers ;  and  this  was  almost 
unknown  to  the  ancients :  so  that  they  neither 
administered  poetical  justice,  of  which  Mr.  Ry- 
mer boasts,  so  well  as  we ;  neither  knew  they 
the  best  commonplace  of  ptty,  which  is  love. 

''He  therefore  unjustly  olames  us  for  not 
building  on  what  the  ancients  left  us  ;  for  it 
seems,  upon  consideration  of  the  premises,  that 
we  have  wholly  finished  what  they  began. 

"My  judgment  on  this  piece  is  Uiis:  that  it  is 
extremely  learned,  but  that  the  author  of  it  is 
better  read  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  English 
}>oets ;  that  all  writers  ought  to  study  this  cri- 
tique, as  the  best  account  I  have  ever  seen  of 
the  ancients ;'  that  the  model  of  tragedy,  he  has 
here  given,  is  excellent,  and  extremely  correct ; 
but  that  it  is  not  the  only  model  of  all  tragedy, 
because  it  is  too  much  circumscribed  in  plot, 
characters,  &c ;  and,  lastly,  that  we  may  be 
taught  here  justly  to  admire  and  imitate  the 
ancients^  without  giving  them  the  preference 
With  this  author,  in  prejudice  to  our  own 
countnr. 

"  Want  of  method  in  this  excellent  treatise 
makes  the  thoughts  of  the  author  sometimes  ob» 
scure. 

"  His  meaning,  that  pity  and  terror  are  to  be 
moved,  is,  that  they  are  to  be  moved  as  the 
means  conducing  to  the  ends  of  tragedy,  whidi 
are  pleasure  and  instruction. 

"And  these  two  ends  may  be  thus  distin 
guished.  The  chief  end  of  the  poet  is  to  please ; 
for  his  unmediate  reputation  depends  on  it. 

"  The  great  end  of  a  poem  is  to  instruct, 
which  is  performed  by  making  pleasure  the 
vehicle  of  tnat  instruction ;  for  poesy  is  an  art, 
and  all  arts  are  made  to  profit. — Rapin, 

"  The  pity,  which  the  poet  is  to  labour  for, 
is  for  the  criminal,  not  for  those  or  him  whom 
he  has  murdered,  or  who  have  been  the  occasion 
of  the  tragedy.  The  terror  is  likewise  in  the 
punishment  of  the  same  criminal ;  who,  if  he 
be  represented  too  great  an  offender,  will  not  be 
pitied ;  if  altogether  innocent,  his  punishment 
will  be  unjust. 

"  Another  obscurity  is,  where  he  says,  Sopho- 
clei  perfected  tragedy  by  introducing  the  tnird 
actor :  that  is,  he  meant  three  kinds  of  action : 
one  company  singing,  or  speaking ;  another 
playing  on  the  music ;  a  third  dancing. 

"To  make  a  true  judgment  in  this  competi- 
tion  between  the  Greek  poets  and  the  English, 
in  tragedy  : 

"  Consider,  First,  How  Aristotle  has  defined 
a  tragedy.  Secondly,  What  he  assigns  the  end 
of  it  to  be.  Thirdly,  What  he  thinks  the  beau- 
ties of  it.  Fourthly,  The  means  to  attain  the 
end  proposed.  . 

"  Compare  the  Greek  and  Enghsh  tragic  poets 
justly,  and  without  partiality,  according  to  those 
rules. 

*»  Then,  Secondly,  Consider  whether  Aristotle 
has  made  a  just  definition  of  tragedy,  of  iu 
parts,  of  its  ends,  and  of  its  beauties ;  and  whe- 
therhe,  having  not  seen  any  others  but  those 
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of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  kc  had  or  truly  could 
determine  what  all  the  excellencies  of  tragedy 
are,  and  wherein  they  consist 

"  Next,  show  in  what  ancient  tragedy  was 
deficient ;  for  example,  in  the  narrowness  of  its 
plots,  and  fewness  of  persons:  and  try  whether 
that  be  not  a  fault  m  the  Greek  poets ;  and 
whether  their  excellency  was  so  great,  when  tlie 
variety  was  visibly  so  little ;  or  whether  what 
they  did  was  not  very  easy  to  do. 

^  Then  make  a  judgment  on  what  the  English 
have  added  to  their  beauties:  as,  for  example, 
not  only  more  plot,  but  also  new  passions :  as, 
namely,  that  of  love,  scarcely  touched  on  by  the 
ancients,  except  in  this  one  example  of  Phaedra, 
cited  by  Mr.  Rymer:  and  in  that  now  short  they 
were  oif  Fletcher! 

*'  Prove  also  that  love,  being  an  heroic  passion, 
is  fit  for  tragedy,  which  cannot  be  denied,  be- 
cause of  the  example  alleged  of  Phaedra :  and 
how  far  Shakspeare  has  ouUlone  them  in  friend- 
ship, &c. 

'*  To  return  to  the  beginning  of  this  inquiry ; 
consider  if  pity  and  terror  be  enough  for  tragedy^ 
to  move ;  ana  I  believe,  upon  a  true  definition  of 
treffedy,  it  will  be  found  that  its  work  extends 
farmer,  and  that  it  is  to  reform  manners,  by  a 
delightfiil  representation  of  human  life  in  great 
persons,  by  way  of  dialogue.  If  this  be  true, 
then  not  only  pity  and  terror  are  to  be  moved,  as 
the  only  means  to  bring  us  to  virtue,  but  gene- 
rally love  to  virtue,  and  hatred  to  vice;  by 
showing  the  rewards  of  one,  and  punishments 
of  the  other ;  at  least  by  rendering  virtue  always 
amiable,  though  it  be  shown  unfortunate ;  and 
vice  detestable,  though  it  be  shown  triumphant. 

^  •*  If,  then,  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and 
discouragement  of  vice  be  the  proper  ends  of 
poetry  in  tragedy,  pity  and  terror,  tnough  ^ood 
means,  are  not  tne  only.  For  all  the  passions, 
in  thdr  turns,  are  to  be  set  in  a  ferment ;  as  joy, 
anger,  love,  fear,  are  to  be  used  as  the  poet*s 
commonplaces ;  and  a  general  concernment  for 
the  principal  actors  is  to  be  raised,  by  making 
them  appear  such  in  their  characters,  their  words, 
and  actions,  as  will  interest  the  audience  in  their 
fortunes. 

"  And  if,  after  all,  in  a  larger  sense,  pity  com- 
prehends this  concernment  for  the  good,  and 
terror  includes  detestation  for  the  bad,  tiien  let 
us  consider  whether  the  English  have  not  an- 
swered this  end  of  tragedy  as  well  as  the  ancients, 
or  perhaps  better. 

"And  here  Mr.  Rymer»s  objections  against 
these  plays  are  to  be  impartially  weighed,  that 
we  may  see  whether  they  are  of  weight  enough 
to  turn  the  balance  against  our  countrymen. 

**  It  iswevident  those  plays,  which^  he  arraigns, 
have  moved  both  those  passions  in  a  high  deg^ree 
upon  the  stage. 

**  To  give  the  /^loiy  of  this  away  from  the 
poet,  and  to  place  it  upon  the  actors,  seems  un- 

|USL 

"  One  reason  is,  because  whatever  actors  they 
have  found,  the  event  has  been  the  same ;  that 
IS,  the  same  passions  have  been  always  moved ; 
which  shows  that  there  b  something  of  force  and 
merit  in  the  plays  themselves,  conducing  to  the 
design  of  raising  these  two  passions ;  and  sup- 
pose them  ever  to  have  been  excellently  acted, 
yet  action  only  adds  grace,  vigour,  and  more  life, 
apon  the  stage ;  but  eamot  give  it  wnoBy  wbinre 


it  is  not  first  But,  secondly,  I  dare  appeal  to 
those  who  have  never  seen  them  acted,  if  they 
have  not  found  these  two  passions  moved  within 
them:  and  if  the  general  voice  will  carry  it, 
Mr.  Rymer's  prejudice  will  take  off  his  smgle 
testimony. 

"  This,  being  matter  of  fact,  is  reasonably  to 
be  established  by  this  appeal ;  as,  if  one  man 
says  it  is  night,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  con- 
clude it  to  be  day,  there  needs  no  farther  argu- 
ment against  him  that  it  is  so. 

"  If  he  urge  that  the  general  taste  is  depraved, 
his  arguments  to  prove  this  can  at  best  but 
evince  that  our  poets  took  not  the  best  way 
to  raise  those  passions  :  but  experience  proves 
against  him,  that  those  means,  which  they  have 
used,  have  been  successful,  and  have  produced 
them. 

"  And  one  reason  of  that  success  is,  in  my 
opinion,  this ;  that  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher 
have  written  to  the  genius  of  the  age  and  nation 
in  which  they  lived  ;  for  though  nature,  as  be 
objects,  is  the  same  in  all  places,  and  reason  too 
the  same  ;  yet  the  climate,  the  age,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people,  to  whom  a  poet  writes,  may 
be  so  different,  that  what  pleased  the  Greeks 
would  not  satisfy  an  English  audience. 

"And  if  they  proceed  upon  a  foundation  of 
truer  reason  to  please  the  Athenians  than  Shak- 
speare and  Fletcher  to  please  the  English,  it 
only  shows  that  the  Atnenians  were  a  more 
judicious  people ;  but  the  poet*8  business  is  cer^ 
tainly  to  please  the  audience. 

"  Whether  our  EngUsh  audience  have  been 
pleased  hitherto  with  acorns,  as  he  calls  it,  or 
with  bread,  is  the  next  question ;  that  ifli 
whether  the  means  which  Shakspeare  and 
Fletcher  have  used,  in  their  plays,  to  raise  those 
passions  beforenamed,  be  better  applied  to  the 
ends  by  the  Greek  poets  than  b}^  them  And 
perhaps  we  shall  not  grant  him  this  wholly :  let 
it  be  yielded  that  a  writer  is  not  to  run  down 
Mrith  the  stream,  or  to  please  the  people  by  thar 
usual  methods,  but  rather  to  reform  their  judg- 
ments, it  still  remains  to  prove  that  our  theatio 
needs  this  total  reformation. 

"  The  faults  which  he  has  found  in  their  de- 
sign, are  rather  wittily  aggravated  in  many 
places  than  rcasonablv  urged ;  and  as  muca 
may  be  returned  on  the  Greeks  by  one  who 
was  as  witty  as  himself. 

"  They  destroy  not,  if  they  are  granted,  the 
foundation  of  the  fabric ;  only  take  away  from 
the  beauty  of  the  symmetry :  for  example,  the 
faults  in  the  character  of  the  King,  in  'Kin^ 
and  No-king,'  are  not,  as  he  calls  them,  such  as 
render  him  detestable,  but  only  imperfections 
which  accompany  honmn  nature,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  excused  by  the  violence  ef  his 
love ;  so  that  they  destroy  not  our  pity  or  con- 
cernment for  him  :  this  answer  may  be  applied 
to  most  of  his  objections  of  that  kind. 

"And  Rolla  committing  many  nmrders, 
when  he  is  answerable  but  for  one,  is  too  se- 
verely arraigned  by  him ;  for,  it  adds  to  our 
horror  and  detestation  of  the  criminal;  sjmI 
poetic  justice  is  not  neglected  neither ;  for  we 
stab  him  in  our  minds  for  every  offence  whicfti 
he  commits ,  and  the  point  which  the  poet  is 
to  gain  on  the  audience,  is  not  so  much  in  the 
death  of  an  offender  as  the  raising  a  he  nor  of 
his  crimes^ 
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^  That  the  criminal  should  nether  he  wholly 
^onty,  nor  wholly  innocent,,  but  so  participating 
of  both  as  to  move  both  pity  and  terror,  is  cer- 
tainly a  ffood  rule,  but  not  perpetually  to  be  ob* 
servOT  ;  for  that  were  to  make  all  tragedies  too 
much  alike;  which  objection  he  foresaw,  but 
has  not  f\illy  answered. 

"  To  conclude,  therefore  ;  if  the  plays  of  the 
ancients  are  more  correctly  plotted,  ours  are 
more  beautifully  written.  And,  if  we  can  raise 
passions  as  high  on  worse  foundations,  it  shows 
our  genius  in  tragedy  is  greater ;  for  in  all  other 
parts  of  it  the  English  have  manifestly  excelled 
them." 


The  original  of  the  following  letter  is  pre- 
served in  the  Library  at  Lambeth,  and  was 
kindly  imparted  to  the  public  by  the  reverend 
Dr.  Vyse. 

Copy  of  an  original  letter  from  John  Dryden, 
Esq.,  to  his  sons  in  Italy,  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Lambeth  Library,  marked  No.  933, 
p.  56. 
{Sn^rteribei) 

**  Al  illustrissimo  Stgre. 

"Carlo  Dryden  Camariere 

"d'HonoreA-S.a 

_  "In  Roma. 
"Franca  per  Mantooa. 

"Sept  the  3d,  our  style. 
"Dear  Sons, 
"Banff  now  at  Sir  William  Bowyer's  in  the 
coontrr,  I  cannot  write  at  large^  because  I  find 
mysdl  somewhat  indisposed  with  a  cold,  and 
am  tUck  of  hearing,  rather  worse  than  I  was  in 
town.  I  am  glad  to  find,  hy  your  letter  of  July 
S6th,  your  style,  that  you  are  both  in  health, 


but  wonder  you  should  think  me  so  negligent 
as  to  forget  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  ship 
in  which  your  parcel  is  to  come.  I  have  written 


to  you  two  or  three  letters  concerning  it,  which 
I  have  sent  by  safe  hands,  as  I  told  jou,  and 
doubt  not  but  you  have  them  before  this  can  ar- 
rive to  you.  Being  out  of  town,  I  have  forgotten 
the  ship's  name,  which  your  mother  will  inquire, 
and  put  it  mto  her  letter,  which  is  joined  with 
mine.  Bat  the  master's  name  I  remember :  he 
IS  called  Mr.  Ralph  Thorp ;  the  ship  is  bound 
to  L^hom,  consigned  to  Mr.  Peter  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Ball,  merdiants.  I  am  of  your  opinion, 
that  by  Tooaon's  means  almost  all  our  letters 


have  miscarried  for  this  last  year.  But,  how« 
ever,  he  has  missed  of  his  design  in  the  dedica- 
tion, though  he  had  prepared  Uie  book  for  it ; 
for,  in  every  figure  of  j£neas  he  has  caused 
him  to  be  drawn  like  King  William,  with  a 
hooked  nose.  After  my  return  to  town,  I  in- 
tend to  alter  a  play  of  Sir  Robert  Howard's, 
written  long  since,  and  lately  put  into  my  hands ; 
it  is  called  "The  Conquest  of  China  by  the 
Tartars."  It  will  cost  me  six  weeks'  study, 
with  the  probable  benefit  of  a  hundred  pounds. 
In  the  mean  time  I  am  writing  a  song  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Feast,  who,  you  know,  is  thepatrcmess 
of  music.  This  is  troublesome,  and  no  way 
beneficial ;  but  I  could  not  deny  the  stewartui 
of  the  feast,  who  came  in  a  body  to  me  to  de« 
sire  that  kindness,  one  of  them  being  Mr. 
Bridgeman,  whose  parents  are  your  mother's 
friends.  I  hope  to  send  you  thirty  guineas  be* 
tween  Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  of  which  I 
will  give  you  an  account  when  I  come  to  town. 
I  remember  the  counsel  you  give  me  in  your 
letter ;  but  dissembling,  though  lawful  in  Some 
cases,  is  not  my  talent ;  yet,  for  your  sake,  I 
will  struggle  with  the  plain  openness  of  my  na- 
ture, and  keep  in  my  just  resentments  against 
that  degenerate  order.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
flatter  not  myself  with  any  manner  of  hopes, 
but  do  my  duty,  and  suffer  for  God's  sake ;  be- 
ing assured,  before  hand,  never  to  be  rewarded, 
though  the  times  should  alter.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  this  month,  September,  Charles 
will  begin  to  recover  his  perfect  health,  accord- 
ing to  his  nativity,  which,  casting  it  myself,  I 
am  sure  is  true,  and  all  things  hitherto  have 
happened  accordingly  to  the  very  time  that  I 
predicted  them :  I  hope  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
cover more  health,  according  to  my  age.  Re- 
member me  to  poor  Harry^  whose  prayers  I 
earnestly  desire.  My  Virgil  succeeos  m  the 
world  beyond  its  desert  or  my  expectation.  You 
know  the  profits  might  have  been  more;  but 
neither  my  conscience  nor  my  honour  would 
sufier  me  to  take  them  ;  but  I  can  never  repent 
of  my  constancy,  since  I  am  thoroughly  per- 
suaded of  the  justice  of  the  cause  for  which  I 
sufier.  It  has  pleased  God  to  raise  up  many 
friends  to  me  among  my  enemies,  though  they 
who  ought  to  have  been  my  friends  are  negl^ 
gent  of  me.  I. am  called  to  dinner,  and  cannot 
go  on  with  thb  letter,  which  I  desire  you  to  ex- 
cuse ;  and  am 

"Tour  most  afiectionate  father, 
"John  Datdbm.'* 


SMITH. 


EniftrtfD  SmTB  is  one  of  those  lucky  writers 
wlio  have,  without  much  labour,  attained  high 
reputation,  and  who  are  mentioned  with  reve- 
rence rather  for  the  possession  than  the  exertion 
of  uncommon  abiliues. 

Of  his  fife  little  is  known ;  and  that  little 
claims  no  pfaise  Imt  what  can  be  given  to  intel- 
15 


lectual  excellence  seldom  employed  to  any  ik* 
tuous  purpose.  His  character^  as  given  by  Mr. 
Oldiswortn  with  all  the  partiahty  of  friendship, 
which  18  said  hy  Dr.  Burton  to  show  "  what  fine 
things  one  man  of  parts  can  say  of  another," 
and  which,  however,  comprises  great  part  of 
'  what  can  be  known  of  Mr.  Smith,  it  b  better  to 
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tnnseribe  at  once  tinn  to  take  by  pieces  I 
•hall  subjoin  such  liUle  memorials  as  acadent 
has  enabled  me  to  collect. 

Mr.  Edmund  Smith  was  the  only  son  of  an 
eminent  merchant,  one  Mr.  Neale,  by  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  famous  Baron  Lcchmere.  Some  mis- 
fortunes of  hb  father,  which  were  soon  followed 
by  his  death,  were  the  occasion  of  the  son's 
being  left  very  young  in  the  hands  of  a  near 
relaUon  (one  who  married  Mr.  Neale's  sister) 
whose  name  was  Smith. 

This  gentleman  and  his  lady  treated  him  as 
their  own  child,  and  put  him  to  Westminster 
School,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Busby  ;  whence, 
after  the  loss  of  his  faithful  and  generous  guar- 
dian (whose  name  he  assumed  and  retained)  he 
was  removed  to  Christchurch,  in  Oxford,  and 
there  by  his  aunt  handsomely  maintained  till 
Iwr  death ;  after  which  he  continued  a  member 
of  that  learned  and  ingenious  society  till  within 
five  years  of  his  own  ;  though,  some  tiihe  before 
bis  leaving  Christchurch,  he  was  sent  for  by 
his  mother  to  Worcester,  and  owned  and  ac- 
knowledged as  her  legitimate  son ;  which  had 
not  been  mention«i,  but  to  wipe  off  the  asper- 
■ions  that  were  ignorantly  cast  by  some  on  his 
birth.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  for  our  Author's 
honour,  that,  when  at  Westminster  election  he 
stood  a  can<mate  for  one  of  the  universities,  he 

00  sgnally  distinguished  himself  by  his  con- 
spicuous performances,  that  there  arose  no  small 
contention  between  the  representative  electors 
of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  and  Christ- 
chorch,  in  Oxon,  which  of  those  two  royal  so- 
cieties should  adopt  him  as  their  own.  But  the 
electors  of  Trinity  College  having  the  preference 
of  choice  that  year,  they  resolutely  elected 
Jiim ;  who  yet,  being  invited  at  the  same  time  to 
Christchurch,  chose  to  accept  of  a  studentship 
ihere.  Mr.  Smith's  perfections,  as  well  natural 
as  acquired,  seem  to  have  been  formed  upon 
Horace's  plan,  who  says,  in  his  «*  Art  of  Po- 

—Ego  Dec  ■mdhim  sine  diTite  vena, 

lf«e  rud«  qukl  profit  rideo  tngenium ;  uterhu  no 

Altera  poecit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  amice. 

He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  all  those  ex- 
cellent and  necessary  Qualifications  which  are 
previous  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  man. 
His  memory  was  largo  and  tenacious,  vet  by  a 
curious  felicity  chie^  susceptible  of  the  finest 
impressions  it  received  from  the  best  authors  he 
read,  which  it  always  preserved  in  their  primitive 
strength  and  amiable  order. 

He  had  a  quickness  of  apprehension  and  vi- 
vacity of  understanding  which  easily  took  in  and 
surmounted  the  most  subtle  and  knotty  paru 
of  mathematics  and  metaphysics.  His  wit  was 
prompt  and  Jowing,  yet  solid  and  piercing;  his 
taste  delicate,  his  hc«d  clear,  and  his  way  of  ex- 
pressing his  tkoughu  perspicuous  and  engaging. 

1  shall  say  nothing  of  nis  person,  which  was  yet 
so  well  tum^  that  no  neglect  of  himself  in  his 
dress  could  render  it  disagreeable ;  insomuch  that 
the  fair  sex,  who  observed  and  esteemed  him,  at 
once  conmiended  and  reproved  him  by  the  name 
of  the  handtvmt  sloven.  An  eager  but  generous 
and  noble  emulation  grew  up  with  him ;  which 
(as  it  were  a  rationu  sort  of  instinct)  pushed 
|iim  upon  striving  to  excel  in  every  art  and  I  off  from  hii 
gPMHP^  that  coqU  make  him  a  credit  to  his  Col- 1  those  jovial 


lege,  and  that  eoOege  the  Omameot  of  die  most 
learned  and  poliSs  University ;  and  it  was  his 
happiness  to  have  Several  contemporaries  and 
fellow-students  who  exercised  and  excited  this 
virtite  in  themselves,  and  oiheis,  thereby  becom- 
ing so  deservedly  in  favour  with  this  age,  aiKi  so 
good  a  proof  of  its  nice  discemmenL  His  judg- 
menL  naturally  good,  soon  ripened  into  an 
exipsite  fineness  and  distinsuiahing  sa^city, 
which,  as  it  was  active  ana  busy,  so  it  was 
vigorous  and  manly,  keeping  even  paces  with  a 
rich  and  strong  imaginaiion,  always  upon  the 
wing,  and  never  tired  with  aspiring.  Hence  it 
was,  that,  thou^  he  writ  as  young  as  Cowley, 
he  had  no  puerilities ;  and  his  earnest  produc- 
tions were  so  fiu-  from  having  any  thing  m  them 
mean  and  trifl'uig,  that,  like  the  junior  composi- 
tions of  Mr.  Stepney,  they  may  make  gray  au- 
thors blosh.  There  are  many  of  his  first  essays 
in  oratory,  in  epigram,  elegy,  and  epic,  still 
handed  about  the  University  in  manuscript, 
which  show  a  masteriy  hand ;  and  though 
maimed  and  injured  by  frequent  transcribing, 
make  their  way  into  our  most  celebrated  miscel- 
lanies, where  they  shine  with  uncommon  lustre. 
Besides  those  verses  in  the  Oxford  books  which 
he  could  not  help  setting  his  name  to,  several  of 
his  compositions  came  abroad  undw other  names, 
which  nis  own  singular  modesty  and  faithful 
silence  strove  in  vain  to  conceal.  The  Elncaenia 
and  public  Collections  of  the  University  uDon 
State  Subjects  were  never  in  such  esteem,  eitner 
for  elegy  and  congratidation,  as  when  he  con- 
tributed most  largdy  to  them ;  and  it  was  natural 
for  those  who  knew  his  peculiar  way  of  writing 
to  turn  to  his  share  in  the  work,  as  by  far  the 
most  relishing  part  of  the  entertainment.  Asliis 
parts  were  extraordinary,  so  he  well  knew  how 
to  improve  them ;  and  not  only  to  polish  the 
diamond,  but  enchase  it  in  the  most  solid  and 
durable  metal  Thou^  he  was  an  academic  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life,  yet  he  contracted  no 
sourness  of  temper,  no  spice  of  pedantry,  no  itch 
of  disputation,  or  obstinate  contention  for  the  old 
or  new  philosophy,  no  assumine;  way  of  dictating 
to  others,  which  are  &ults  (uiough  excusable) 
which  some  are  insensibly  led  into  who  are  con- 
strained to  dwell  long  within  the  walla  of  a 
private  coUe^  EUs  conversation  was  pleasant 
arul  instructive ;  and  what  Horace  said  of  Plotius, 
Varius,  and  Virgil,  might  justly  be  applied  to 
him: 

NO  ef  0  contolerim  jucitado  sanus  Amko. 

So*.  V.  H 

As  correct  a  writer  as  he  was  in  his  most  elabo- 
rate pieces,  he  read  the  works  of  othera  with 
candour,  and  reserved  hb  greatest  severity  for  his 
own  compositions ;  being  readier  to  dierish  and 
advance  than  damp  or  depress  a  rising  genius, 
and  as  patient  of  being  excelled  himself  (if  any 
could  excel  him)  as  industrious  to  excel  otheis. 

It  were  to  be  wished  he  had  confined  himself 
to  a  particular  profession  who  was  capable  ol 
surpassing  in  any ;  but,  in  this,  his  want  of  ap- 
plication was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  ma 
want  of  due  encouragement 

He  passed  through  the  exercises  of  the  Col 

lege  and  University  with  unusual  applause:  and 

though  he  often  suffered  his  friends  to  call  him 

off  from  his  retirements,  and  to  lengthen  out 

avocations^  yet  his  return  te  his 
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itudiM  wms  so  much  the  more  passionate,  and  his 
ioieaiion  upon  those  refined  pleasures  of  reading 
and  thinking  so  Tehement,  (to  which  his  &cetiou8 
and  unbended  intervals  bore  no  proportion,)  that 
the  habit  ctow  upon  him,  and  the  series  of  medi- 
tation and  reflection  being  kept  up  whole  weeks 
together,  he  could  better  sort  nis  ideas,  and  take 
in  the  sundry  parts  of  a  science  at  one  view, 
without  interruption  or  confusion.  Some  indeed 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  were  pleased  to  distin- 
Euish  between  the  wit  and  the  scholar,  extol- 
led him  altogether  on  the  account  of  these  titles ; 
but  others,  who  knew  him  better,  could  not  for- 
bear doins  htm  justice  as  a  prodigy  in  both 
kinds.  Ue  had  signalized  himself  in  the  schools, 
as  a  philosopher  and  polemic  of  extensive  know- 
ledge and  deep  penetration ;  and  went  through 
all  the  courses  with  a  wise  regard  to  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  each  science.  I  remember 
him  in  the  Divinity-school  responding  and  dis- 
puting with  a  perspicuous  energy,  a  ready  ex- 
actness, and  commanding  force  of  argument, 
when  Dr.  Jane  worthily  presided  in  the  chair  ; 
whose  condescending  and  disinterested  commen- 
dation of  him  ^ve  him  such  a  reputation  as 
silenced  the  envious  malice  of  his  enemies,  who 
dorst  not  contradict  the  approbation  of  so  pro- 
found a  master  in  theology.  None  of  those 
self-sufficient  creatures  who  have  either  trifled 
w  iih  philosophy,  by  attempting  to  ridicule  it,  or 
have  encumbered  it  with  novel  terms  and  bur- 
densome explanations,  understood  its  real  weight 
and  purity  half  so  well  as  Mr.  Smith.  He  was 
too  discerning  to  allow  of  the  character  of  un- 
profitable, rugged,  and  abstruse,  which  some 
superficial  sciohsts  (so  very  smooth  and  poUte  as 
to  admit  of  no  impression)  either  out  of  an  un- 
thinking indolence  or  an  ill^^unded  prejudice 
hid  affixed  to  this  sortof  stucfies.  He  knew  the 
thomy  terms  of  philosophy  served  well  to  fence 
in  the  true  doctrines  of  religion;  and  looked 
upon  school-divinity  as  apon  a  rough  but  well- 
wrought  armour,  which  might  at  once  adorn  and 
defend  the  Christian  hero,  and  equip  him  for 
the  combat. 

Mr.  Smith  had  a  lonff  and  perfect  intimacy 
with  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics;  with 
which  he  had  carefully  compared  whatever  was 
worth  perusing  in  the  French,  -Spanish,  and 
Italian,  (to  which  languages  he  was  no  stranger,) 
and  in  all  the  celebrated  writers  of  his  own 
country.  But  then,  according  to  the  curious  ob- 
servation of  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  he  kept 
the  poet  in  awe  by  regular  criticism  ;  and,  &b  it 
were,  married  the  two  arts  for  their  mutual  sup- 
port and  improvement  There  was  not  a  tract 
of  credit  upon  that  subject  which  he  had  not  dili- 
gently examined,  from  Aristotle  down  toHedclin 
and  B086U  ;  so  that,  having  each  rule  constantly 
before  him,  he  could  carry  the  art  through  every 
poem,  and  at  once  point  out  the  graces  and  defor- 
mities. By  this  means  he  seemed  to  read  with  a 
design  to  correct  as  well  as  imitate. 

Bein^  thus  prepared,  he  could  not  but  taste 
every  httle  delicacy  that  was  set  before  him ; 
though  it  was  impossible  for  him  at  the  same 
time  to  be  fed  and  nourished  with  any  thins  but 
trhat  was  substantial  and  lasting.  He  considered 
the  ancients  and  modems  i^ot  as  parties  or  rivals 
for  fame,  but  as  architects  upon  one  and  the  same 
plan,  the  Art  of  Poetry ;  according  to  which  he 
judged,  approved,  nna  blamed  vriwout  Q^ttery 


or  detraction.  If  he  did  not  always  conmiend 
the  compositions  of  others,  it  was  not  ill-nature, 
(which  was  not  in  his  temper,)  but  strict  ju^^iice 
would  not  let  him  call  a  few  flowers  set  in  raiilcs, 
a  gUb  measure,  and  so  many  couplets,  by  the 
name  of  Poetry ;  he  was  of  Ben  Jonaon's  opinion, 
who  could  not  admire 

— Yersef  u  smooth  and  soft  as  eream. 
In  which  there  was  neither  depth  nor  airoam. 

And  therefore,  thouffh  his  want  of  complaisance 
for  some  men's  overbearing  vanity  made  .him 
enemies,  yet  the  better  part  of  mankind  were 
obliged  by  the  freedom  or  his  reflections. 

^s  Bodleian  Speech,  though  taken  from  a 
remote  and  imperfect  copy,  hath  shofiTi  the 
world  how  great  a  master  he  was  of  the  Ciceronian 
eloquence,  mixed  with  the  conciseness  and  force 
of  Demosthenes,  the  elegant  and  moving  turns 
of  Pliny,  and  the  acute  and  wise  reflections  of 
Tacitus. 

Since  Temple  and  Roscommon,  no  man  under* 
stood  Horace  better,  especially  as  to  liis  happy 
diction,  rolling  numbers,  beautiful  imagery,  and 
alternate  mixture  of  the  soft  and  the  sublime. 
This  endeared  Dr.  Hannes's  odes  to  him,  the 
finest  eenius  for  Latin  lyric  since  the  Augustan 
afije.  His  friend  Mr.  Philips's  ode  to  Mr.  St.  John 
(late  Lord  Bolingbroke)  after  the  manner  of 
Horace's  Lusory  or  Amatorian  Odes,  is  certainly 
a  masterpiece ;  but  Mr.  Smith's  "  Pocockius"  is 
of  the  sublimer  kind,  tliough,  like  Waller's  writ- 
ing upon  OUver  Cromwell,  it  wants  not  the  most 
d^cate  and  surprising  turns  pecuHar  to  the 
person  praised.  1  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
any  thing  like  it  in  Dr.  Bathurst,*  who  had  made 
some  attempts  this  way  with  applause.  He  was 
an  excellent  judge  of  humanity  ;  and  so  good  an 
historian,  that  in  familiar  discourse  he  would  talk 
over  the  most  memorable  &cts  in  antiquity,  the 
lives,  actions,  and  characters  of  celebrated  men, 
with  amazing  facilltv  and  accuracy.  As  he  had 
thoroughly  read  and  digested  Thuanus's  works, 
BO  he  was  able  to  copy  after  him ;  and  his  talent 
in  this  kind  was  so  well  known  and  allowed, 
that  he  had  been  singled  out  by  some  ^reat  men 
to  write  a  history  which  it  was  their  interest  to 
have  done  with  the  utmost  art  and  dexterity. 
I  shall  not  mention  for  what  reasons  this  design 
was  dropped,  though  they  are  very  much  to 
Mr.  Smith's  honour.  The  truth  is,  and  I  speak 
it  before  hyim  witnesses,  whilst  an  agreeable 
company  coula  fix  him  upon  a  subject  of  useful 
literature  nobody  shone  to  greater  advantage  ;  he 
seemed  to  be  that  Memmius  whom  Lucretiui 
speaks  of: 

^Qiiem  to,  Dea,  tempore  In  omnl 
Omnibua  oroatum  Toluisti  excellere  rebus. 

His  works  are  not  many,  and  those  scattered 
up  and  doWn  in  miscellanies  and  collections,  be- 
ing wrested  from  him  by  his  friepds  with  great 
difficulty  and  reluctance.  All  of  them  together 
make  but  a  small  part  of  that  much  greater  body 
which  lies  dispersed  in  the  possession  of  numer- 
ous acquaintance ;  and  cannot  perhaps  be  made 
entire,  without  great  injustice  to  him,  because 
few  of  them  bid  his  last  hand,  and  the  tran- 
scriber was  often  obliged  to  take  the  liberties  of 
a  friend.    His  condolence  for  the  death  of  Mr. 


♦  Dr.  Ralph  Bathnrst,  whose  Life  and  Literary  Remains 
ware  published  in  1761,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wartoo.— C. 
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Philips  iB  fnU  of  the  noblest  beauties,  and  bath 
done  justice  to  the  ashes  of  that  second  Milton, 
whose  writings  will  last  as  long  as  the  English 
lanflruoee,  generosity,  and  valour.  For  him  Mr. 
Smtth  had  contracted  a  perfect  friendship;  a 
passion  he  was  most  susceptible  of^  and  whose 
laws  he  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  mviolable. 

Every  subject  that  passed  under  his  pen  had 
all  the  life,  proportion,  and  embellishments,  be- 
stowed on  It,  which  an  exquisite  skill,  a  warm 
imagination,  and  a  cool  judgment,  possibly  could 
bestow  on  it.  The  epic,  lync,  elegiac,  evenr  sort 
of  poetry  he  touched  upon,  (and  he  touched  upon 
a  great  variety,)  was  raised  to  its  proper  height, 
and  the  differences  between  each  of  them  ob- 
served with  a  judicious  accuracy.  We  saw  the 
old  rules  and  new  beauties  placed  in  admirable 
order  by  each  other  j  and  there  was  a  predomi- 
nant fancy  and  spint  of  his  own  infused,  supe- 
rior to  what  some  draw  off  from  the  ancients,  or 
from  poesies  here  and  there  culled  out  of  the 
modems,  by  a  painful  industry  and  servile  imita- 
tion. His  contrivances  were  adroit  and  magni- 
ficent ;  his  images  lively  and  adeouate ;  his  sen- 
timents charming  and  majestic ;  nis  expressions 
natural  and  bold;  his  numbers  vanous  and 
sounding ;  and  that  enamelled  mixture  of  classi- 
cal wit,  which  without  redundance  and  affecta- 
tion sparkled  through  his  writings,  and  were  no 
less  pertinent  and  agreeable. 

His  "  Phffidra"  is  a  consummate  tragedy,  and 
the  success  of  it  was  as  great  as  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  his  friends  could  promise 
or  foresee.  The  number  of  nights,  and  the  com- 
mon method  of  filling  the  house,  are  not  always 
the  surest  marks  of  judging  what  encourage- 
ment a  play  meets  with ;  but  the  generosity  of 
all  the  persons  of  a  refined  taste  about  town  was 
remarkable  on  this  occasion :  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  how  zealously  Mr.  Addison  espoused 
his  interest,  with  all  the  elegant  judgment  and 
diffusive  good  nature  for  which  that  accomplish- 
ed gentleman  and  author  is  so  justly  valued  oy 
mankind.  But  as  to  "  Phaedra,"  she  has  cer- 
tainly mode  a  finer  figure  under  Mr.  Smith's 
conduct  upon  the  EngUsh  stage,  than  either  in 
Rome  or  Athens :  and  if  she  excels  the  Qreek 
and  Latin  '^PhoBar^''  I  need  not  say  she  sur- 
passes the  French  one,  though  embelhshed  with 
whatever  regular  beauties  and  moving  softness 
Racine  himself  could  give  her. 

No  man  had  a  juster  notion  of  the  difficulty 
of  composing  than  Mr.  Smith:  and  sometimes 
he  would  create  greater  difficulties  than  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend.  Writing  with  ease  what 
(as  Mr.  Wycnerley  speaks)  may  be  easily  writ- 
ten, moved  his  indignation.  When  he  was  writ- 
ing upon  a  subject,  he  would  seriously  consider 
what  Demosthenes,  Homer,  Virgil,,  or  Horace, 
if  alive,  would  say  upon  that  occasion,  which 
whetted  him  to  exceed  himself  as  well  as  others. 
Nevertheless,  he  could  not  or  would  not  finish 
several  subiccts  be  undertook:  which  may  be 
imputed  either  to  the  briskness  of  his  fancy,  still 
hunting  after  a  new  matter,  or  to  an  occasional 
indolence,  which  spleen  and  lassitude  brought 
^  upon  hino,  which,  of  all  his  foibles,  the  world  was 
'  least  inclined  to  forgive.  T  hat  this  was  not  owing 
to  conceit  or  vanity,  or  a  fulness  of  himself,  (a 
frailty  which  has  been  imputed  to  no  less  men 
than  Shakspeare  and  Jonson,)  is  clear  from 
hence ;  because  he  left  his  works  to  the  entire 


dispoaal  of  his  friend^  whote  isoit  riforoos  en- 
sures he  even  courted  and  solicited,  submitting 
to  their  animadversions  and  the  freedom  they 
took  with  them  with  an  unreserved  and  prudent 
resignation. 

I  nave  seen  sketches  and  rough  draughts  of 
some  poems  to  be  designed  set  out  anal^^cally; 
wherem  the  fable,  structure,  and  connexion,  tne 
images,  incidents,  moral,  episodes,  and  a  great 
variety  of  ornaments,  were  so  finely  laid  out,  so 
well  fitted  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  s<|uared  so  ex- 
actly to  the  precedents  of  the  anaents,  that  I 
have  often  looked  on  these  poetical  elements 
with  the  same  concern  with  which  curious  men 
are  aflected  at  the  sight  of  the  most  entertaining 
remains  and  ruins  of  an  antiaue  figure  or  build- 
ing. Those  fragments  of  tne  learned,  which 
some  men  have  been  so  proud  of  their  pains  in 
collecting,  are  useless  rarities,  without  form  and 
without  life,  when  compared  with  these  em- 
bryos, which  wanted  not  spirit  enough  to  pre* 
serve  them :  so  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  some  of  them  were  to  come  abroad  thev  would 
be  as  highly  valued  by  the  poets  as  the  sketches 
of  Julio  and  Titian  are  by  the  painters ;  though 
there  is  nothing  in  them  but  a  tew  outlines,  as  to 
the  design  and  proportion. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  Mr.  Smith  had  some 
defects  in  his  conduct,  which  those  are  most  apt 
to  remember  who  could  imitate  him  in  nothing 
else.  His  freedom  with  himself  drew  severer 
acknowledgments  from  him  than  all  the  malice 
he  ever  provoked  was  capable  of  advancing,  and 
he  did  not  scruple  to  give  even  his  misfortunes 
the  hard  name  of*  faults;  but.  if  the  world  had 
half  his  good-nature,  all  the  shady  parts  would  * 
be  entirely  struck  out  of  his  diaracter.  ^ 

A  man  who,  under  poverty,  calamitiea,  and 
disappointments,  could  make  so  many  friends, 
and  those  so  truly  valaable,  must  have  just  and 
noble  ideaivof  the  passion  of  friendship,  in  the 
success  of  which  consisted  the  greate^  if  not 
the  only  happiness  of  his  life.  He  knew  very 
well  what  was  due  to  his  birth,  though  fortune 
threw  him  short  of  it  in  every. other  circumstance 
of  life.  He  avoided  making  any,  though  perhaps 
reasonable  complaints  of  her  dispensations,  un- 
der which  he  had  honour  enough  to  be  easy, 
without  touching  the  favours  she  flung  in  his 
way  when  offered  to  him  at  a  price  of  a  more  du* 
rable  reputation.  He  took  care  to  have  no  deal- 
ings witii  mankind  in  which  he  could  not  be  just: 
and  he  desired  to  be  at  no  other  expense  in  his 
pretensions  thanthat  of  intrinsic  merit,  which  was 
the  only  burden  and  reproach  he  ever  brought 
upon  his  friends.  He  could  say,  as  Horace  aid 
or  himself,  what  I  never  yet  saw  translated ; 

Meo  BunHpavper  in  mn. 

At  his  coming  to  town,  no  man  was  more  sur- 
rounded by  all  Siose  who  really  had  or  pretended 
to  wit,  or  more  courted  by  the  great  men  who 
had  then  a  power  and  opportunity  of  encouraging 
arts  and  sciences,  and  gave  proofs  of  their  fond- 
ness for  the  name  of  patron  in  many  mstancee, 
which  will  ever  be  remembered  to  their  glory. 
Mr.  Smithes  character  grew  upon  his  fiienos  by 
intimacy,  and  outwent  the  strongest  meposses- 
sions  which  had  been  conceivecT  in  his  favour. 
Whatever  quarrel  a  few  sour  creatures,  whose 
obscurity  is  their  happiness,  may  possibly  have 
to  the  age,  yet  amidst  f.  stodled  neglect  and 
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total  dianse  of  aO  ihose  ceremonial  attendances, 
fuhionable  equipments,  and  externid  recom- 
mendation, which  are  thought  necessary  intro- 
ductions into  the  grmuU  monde,  this  gentleman 
was  so  happy  as  still  to  please:  and  whilst  the 
rich,  the  gay,  the  noble,  and  nononrable,  saw 
bow  much  he  excelled  in  wit  and  learning,  they 
easily  fbrgare  him  all  other  differences.  Hence 
it  was  that  both  his  acquaintance  and  retire- 
ments were  his  own  free  choice.  What  Mr. 
Prior  observes  upon  a  very  great  character  was 
true  of  him,  tkat  most  of  ids  faults  brought  their 
exaae  leilh  them. 

Those  who  blamed  him  most  understood  him 
least,  it  being  the  custom  of  the  vulvar  to  charge 
.  an  excess  upon  the  most  complaisant,  and  to 
form  a  character  by  the  moral  of  a  few,  who 
have  sometimes  spoiled  an  hour  or  two,  in  good 
company.  Where  only  fortune  is  wanting  to 
make  a  great  name,  that  single  exception  can 
never  pas2i  upon  the  best  judges  and  most  equi- 
table observers  of  mankind ;  and  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  world  to  spare  their  pity,  we  may 
jnstly  enlarge  our  demands  upon  them  for  their 
admiration. 

Some  few  years  before  his  death,  he  had  en- 
gagjed  himself  in  several  considerable  under- 
takings ;  in  all  which  he  had  prepared  the  world 
to  ex{l(ct  mighty  thin^  from  him.  I  have  seen 
about  ten  sheets  of  his  English  Pindar,  which 
exceeded  any  thing  of  that  kind  I  could  ever 
hope  for  in  our  language.  He  had  drawn  out 
a  plan  of  a  tragedy  of  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and 
bad  gone  through  several  scenes  of  it  But  he 
cguld  not  well  have  bequeathed  that  work  to 
better  hands  than  where,  I  hear,  it  is  at  present 
lodged;  and  the  bare  mention  of  two  such 
names  may  justify  the  largest  expectations,  and 
is  sufficient  to  make  the  town  an  agreeable 
invitation.  ^ 

His  greatest  and  noMest  undertakmg  was 
LoBginuB.  He  had  finished  an  entire  transla- 
tion of  the  "Sublime,"  which  he  sent  to  the 
Reyerend  Mr.  Richard  Parker,  a  friend  of  liis, 
late  of  Merlon  College,  an  exact  critic  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  from  whom  it  came  to  my  hands. 
The  French  version  of  Monsieur  Boileau,  though 
truly  valuable,  was  far  short  of  it  He  pro- 
posed a  large  addition  to  this  work,  of  notes  and 
observations  of  his  own,  with  an  entire  system 
of  the  Art  of  Poetry,  in  three  books,  under  the 
titles  of  Thought^  Diction,  and  Figure,  I  saw 
the  last  of  these  perfect,  and  in  a  fair  copy,  in 
which  he  showed  prodigious  judgment  and 
reading;  and  particularly  had  reformed  the 
Art  of  Rhetoric,  by  reducing  that  vast  and  con- 
fused heap  of  terms,  with  which  a  long  succes- 
sion of  pedants  had  encumbered  the  world,  to  a 
very  narrow  compass,  comprehending  all  that 
was  useful  and  ornamental  in  poetry.    Under 


each  head  and  chapter  he  intended  to  make 
remearka  upon  all  the  ancients  and  modems. 
the  Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  poets,  and  to  note  their  several  beauties 
and  defects. 

What  remains  of  his  works  is  leil,  as  I  am 
infonned,  in  the  hands  of  men  of  worth  and 
judgment,  who  loved  htm.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed they  would  suppress  any  thing  that  was 
Ota,  but  out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  for 
want  of  proper  hands  to  finish  what  so  great  a 
(hadbegon. 


Buch  is  the  declamation  of  Oldiaworth,  writ- 
ten while  his  admiration  was  yet  fresh,  and  hit 
kindness  warm;  and  therefore,  such  as,  with- 
out any  criminal  purpose  of  deceiving,  shows  a 
strong  demre  to  make  the  most  of  all  favourable 
truth.  I  cannot  much  commend  the  perform- 
ance. The  praise  is  often  indistinct,  and  the 
sentences  are  loaded  with  words  of  more  pomp 
than  use.  There  is  httle,  however,  that  can  be 
contradicted,  even  when  a  plainer  tale  comes  to 
be  told. 

EnmrND  Nealb,  known  by  the  name  of 
Smith,  was  bom  at  Handley,  the  seat  of  the 
Lcchmeres,  in  Worcestershire.  The  year  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain.* 

He  was  educated  at  Westminster.  It  is  known 
to  have  been  the  practice  of  Dr.  ^usby  to  de- 
tain those  youth  long  at  school  of^whom  he  bad 
formed  the  highest  expectations.  Smith  took 
his  master's  degree  on  the  8th  of  July,  1696; 
he  therefore  was  probably  admitted  into  the  Uni- 
versity in  1689,  when  we  may  suppose  him 
twenty  years  old. 

His  reputation  for  literature  in  his  college  was 
such  as  has  been  told  ;  but  the  indecency  and 
licentiousness  of  his  behaviour  drew  upon  him, 
Dec.  24,  1694,  while  he  was  yet  only  bachelor, 
a  pubUc  admonition,  entered  upon  record,  in 
order  to  his  expulsion.  Of  this  reproof  the  effect 
is  not  known.  He  was  probably  less  notorious. 
At  Oxford,  as  we  all  know,  much  will  be  for- 
given to  literary  merit ;  and  of  that  he  "had  ex- 
hibited sufficient  evidence  by  his  excellent  ode 
on  the  death  of  the  great  orientalist,  Dr.  Po- 
cock,  who  died  in  1691,  and  whose  praise  must 
have  been  written  by  Smith  when  he  had  been 
but  two  yeara  in  the  University. 

This  ode,  which  dosed  the  second  volume  of 
the  "  Muss  Angticanse,"  though  perhaps  some 
objections  may  be  made  to  its  Latmity,  is  by  far 
the  best  lyric  composition  in  that  collection ; 
nor  do  I  know  where  to  find  it  equalled  among 
the  modem  writera.  It  expresses,  with  great 
felicity,  images  not  classical  m  classical  diction ; 
its  digressions  and  returns  have  been  deservedly 
recommended  by  Trapp  as  models  for  imita- 
tion. • 
He  had  several  imitations  from  Cowley : 

Tenitur  hinc  tot  senno  colorlbus 

Quot  tu,  Pococki,  distiiiniiis  tui 
Orator  etffers,  quel  vicissim 
Te  memorea  celebrare  gaudent 

I  will  not  commend  the  figure  which  makea 
the  orator  pronounce  the  coloura,  or  give  to  co- 
loura  memory  and  delight  I  quote  it,  however, 
as  an  imitation  of  these  lines : 

So  many  laaguagef  he  had  in  store, 

That  only  Fame  shall  speak  of  him  in  more. 

The  simile,  by  which  an  old  man,  retaining 
the  fire  of  his  youth,  is  compared  to  ^tna  flam- 
ing through  theisnow,  which  Smith  has  used  with 
ffreat  pomp,  is  stolen  from  Cowley,  however 
uttle  worth  the  likbour  of  conveyance. 

He  proceeded  to  take  his  degree  of  master  ot 
arts,  July  8, 1696.  \  Of  the  exercises  which  he 
performer]  on  that  occasion,  I  have  not  heard  any 
thing  memorable. 


*  Bj  his  epiuph  he  appears  to  have  been  forty^two 
vears  oki  when  he  died.  Hs  was  conseqmntly  born  ia 
the  year  1066^E. 
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As  his  yetn  adTtnoed^  ha  adyanced  in  repu- 
taitioii :  for  he  contiaued  to  cultivate  his  mind, 
thooffh  he  did  not  amend  his  irreffularitiea :  by 
which  he  gave  so  much  ofience.  Uiat,  April  24, 
1700,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  declared  <*the  place 
of  Mr.  Smith  void,  he  having  been  convicted  of 
riotous  behaviour  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Cole,  an 
apothecary;  but  it  was  referred  to  the  Dean 
when  and  upon  what  occasion  the  sentence 
should  be  put  into  execution." 

Thus  tenderly  was  he  treated :  the  governors 
of  his  college  could  hardly  keep  him,  and  yet 
wished  that  he  would  not  force  them  to  dnve 
him  away. 

Some  time  afterwards  he  assumed  an  appear- 
ance of  decency :  in  his  own  phrase,  he  whitened 
himself,  having  a  desire  to  obtain  the  censorship, 
an  office  of  honour  and  some  profit  in  the  col- 
lege ;  but,  when  the  election  came,  the  prefer- 
ence was  given  to  Mr.  Foulkes  his  junior ;  the 
same,  I  suppose,  that  joined  with  Freind  in  an 
edition  of  part  of  Demosthenes.  The  censor  is 
a  tutor ;  and  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  trust 
the  superintendence  of  others  to  a  man  who 
took  so  little  care  of  himself. 

From  this  time  Smith  employed  his  malice 
and  his  wit  asainst  the  dean,  Dr.  Aldrich,  whom 
he  considered  as  the  opponent  of  his  claim.  Of 
his  lampoon  upon  him,  I  once  heard  a  single  line 
too  gross  to  be  repeated. 

But  he  was  stul  a  genius  and  a  scholar,  and 
Oxford  was  unwilling  to  lose  him ;  he  was  en- 
dured, with  all  his  pranks  and  his  vices,  two 
years  longer  ;  but,  on  Dec  20,  1705,  at  the  in- 
stance ot  all  the  canons,  the  sentence  declared 
Ave  years  before  was  put  in  execution. 

The  execution  was,  I  believe,  silent  and  ten- 
der ;  for  one  of  his  friends,  from  whom  I  learned 
much  of  his  life,  appeared  not  to  know  it 

He  was  now  driven  to  London,  where  he  as- 
sociated himself  with  the  whigs,  whether  be- 
cause they  were  in  power,  or  because  the  tories 
had  expelled  him,  or  because  he  was  a  whig  by 

Krindple,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  He  was, 
owever,  caressed  by  men  of  great  abilities, 
whatever  were  their  party,  and  was  supported 
by  the  liberality  of  those  who  delighted  m  his 
conversation.       * 

There  was  once  a  design,  hinted  at  by  Oldis- 
worth,  to  have  made  him  useful.  One  evening, 
as  he  was  sitting  with  a  friend  at  a  tavern,  he 
was  called  down  by  the  waiter ;  and,  having 
stayed  some  time  below,  came  up  thoughtful. 
After  a  pause,  said  he  to  his  friend,  "  He  that 
wanted  me  below  was  Addison,  whose  business 
was  to  tell  me  that  a  history  of  the  Revolution 
was  intended,  and  to  propose  that  I  should  un- 
dertake it  I  said,  <  What  shall  I  do  with  the 
oharacter  of  Lord  Sunderiand  ?'  and  Addison 
immediately  returned,  *  When,  Rag,  were  you 
drunk  last  V  and  went  away." 

Captain  Rag  was  a  name  which  he  got  at  Ox- 
ford by  his  negligence  of  drees. 

This  story  Iheard  from  the  late  Mr.  Clark,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  to  whom  it  was  told  by  the  friend 
of  Smith. 
'    Such  scruples  might  debar  him  from  some 

Srofitable  employments ;  but  as  they  could  not 
eprive  him  of  any  real  esteem,  they  left  him 
many  friends;  and  no  man  was  ever  better  in- 
troduced to  the  theatre  than  he,  who,  in  that 


violent  conflict  of  jpartieB,  had  a  prologue  and 
epilogue  from  the  nrst  wits  on  either  sine. 

But  learning  and  nature  will  now  and  then 
take  difierent  courses.  His  play  pleased  the 
critics,  and  the  critics  only.  It  was,  as  Addison 
has  recorded,  hardly  heard  the  third  night 
Smith  had  indeed  trusted  entu-ely  to  his  merit, 
had  ensured  no  band  of  applauders,  nor  used 
any  artifice  to  force  success,  and  found  that  na- 
tive excellence  was  not  sufficient  for  its  own 
support 

The  play,  however,  was  bought  by  Lintot, 
who  advanced  the  price  from  fifty  gumeas,  the 
current  rate,  to  sixty ;  and  Halifax,  the  general 
patron,  accepted  the  dedication.  Smith's  indo- 
lence kept  him  from  writing  the  dedication,  till 
Lintot,  after  fruitless  importunity,  gave  notice 
that  he  would  publish  the  play  without  it  Now, 
therefore,  it  was  written  ;  and  Halifax  expected 
the  Author  with  his  book,  and  had  prepared  to 
reward  him  with  a  place  of  tliree  hunarea  pounds 
a-year.  Smith,  by  pride,  o^  caprice,  or  indo- 
lence, or  bashfulness,  neglected  to  attend  him, 
though  doubtless  warned  and  pressed  by  his 
friends,  and  at  last  missed  his  reward  by  not 
going  to  solicit  it 

Addison  has,  in  the  "  Spectator,^  mentioned 
the  neglect  of  Smith's  tragedy  as  disgraceful  to 
the  nation,  and  imputes  it  to  the  fondness  for 
operas  then  prevailmg.  The  authority  of  Addi- 
son is  great ;  yet  the  voice  of  the  people,  when 
to  please  the  people  is  the  purpose,  deserves  re- 
gard. In  this  question.  I  cannot  but  think  the 
people  in  the  right  The  fable  is  mythological, 
a  story  which  we  are  accustomed  to  reject  as 
false  ;  and  the  manners  are  so  distant  from  oar 
own,  that  we  know  them  not  from  sympathy, 
but  by  study ;  the  ignorant  do  not  understand 
the  action ;  the  learned  r^ect  it  as  a  schoolboy'^s 
tale ;  incredttltu  odL  What  I  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment believe,!  cannot  for  a  moment  behold  with 
interest  or  anxiety.  The  sentiments  thus  remote 
from  fife  are  removed  yet  farther  by  the  diction, 
which  is  too  luxuriant  and  splendid  for  dialogue, 
and  envelopes  the  thoughts  rather  than  displays 
them.  It  is  a  scholar's  play,  such  as  may  please 
the  reader  rather  than  the  spectator;  the  work 
of  a  vigorous  and  elegant  mind,  accustomed  to 
please  itself  with  its  own  conceptions,  but  of 
little  ac<juaintancc  with  the  course  of  life. 

Denms  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  pieces,  that  he 
had  once  a  design  to  have  written  the  tragedy  of 
"  Phaedra ;"  but  was  convinced  that  the  action 
was  too  mythological. 

In  1709,  a  year  after  the  exhibition  of  "Ph»- 
dra,"  died  John  Philips,  the  friend  and  fellow- 
collegian  of  Smith,  wno,  on  that  occasion,  wrote 
a  poem,  which  justice  must  place  among  the 
best  elegies  which  our  language  can  show,  an 
elegant  mixture  of  fondness  and  admiration,  of 
dignity  and  softness.  There  are  some  passages 
too  ludicrous;  but  every  human  performance 
has  its  faults. 

This  elegy  it  was  the  mode  amon^  his  friends 
to  purchase  for  a  guinea ;  and  as  his  acquaint- 
ance was  numerous,  it  was  a  very  profitable  poem. 

Of  his  Pindar,  mentioned  by  Oldisworth,  I 
have  never  otherwise  heard.  His  Longinus  he 
mtended  to  accompany  with  some  illustrations, 
and  had  selected  his  instances  of  the  false  sob 
lime  from  the  works  of  Blackmore. 
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He  resolved  to  tiy  asaiii  the  fortune  of  the 
»  Ma^  with  the  story  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  It  is 
not  imlikely  that  his  experience  of  the  inefficacy 
and  incrembility  of  a  mythological  tale  might 
determine  him  to  chooee  an  action  from  the 
Enghsh  history,  at  no  great  distance  from  oar 
own  times,  which  was  to  end  in  a  real  event, 
produced  by  the  operation  of  known  characters. 
A  subject  will  not  easily  occur  that  can  give 
more  opportunities  of  informing  the  understand- 
ing, for  wluch  Smith  was  unquestionably  quali 
fied,  or  for  moving  the  passions,  in  which  I  sus- 
pect him  to  have  had  less  power. 

Havins  formed  his  plan  and  collected  mate- 
rials, he  aeclarcd  that  a  few  months  would  com- 
plete his  design ;  and,  that  he  might  pursue  his 
work  with  less  frequent  avocations,  he  was,  in 
June,  1710,  invited  by  Mr.  George  Ducket  to 
his  house  at  Gartham,  in  Wiltshire.  Here  he 
found  such  opportunities  of  indulgence  as  did 
not  much  forward  his  studies,  and  particularly 
some  strong  ale,  too  delicious  to  ne  resisted. 
He  ate  ana  drank  till  he  found  himself  pletho- 
ric ;  and  then,  resolving  to  ease  himself  by  eva- 
cuation, he  wrote  to  an  apothecary  in  the  neigh- 
borhood a  prescription  of  a  purge  so  forcible, 
that  the  apothecary  thought  it  his  duty  to  delay 
it  till  he  had  ^ven  notice  of  its  danser.  Smith, 
not  pleased  with  the  contradiction  of  a  shopman, 
and  boastful  of  bis  own  knowledge,  treated  the 
notice  with  rude  contempt,  and  swallowed  his 
own  medicine,  whidi,  in  July,  1710,  brought  him 
to  the  grave.    He  was  buried  at  Gartham. 

Many  years  afterwards.  Ducket  communi- 
cated to  Oldmixon,  the  historian,  an  account, 
OTetended  to  have  been  received  from  Smith,  that 
Clarendon's  History  was,  m  its  publication,  cor- 
nipted  by  Aldnch,  Smalridge,  and  Atterbury ; 
and  that  Smith  was  employ^  to  forge  and  insert 
the  alterations. 

This  story  was  published*  triumphantiy  by 
Oldmixon,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
eagerly  received;    but  its  progress  was  soon 
checked:  for,  finding  its  way  into  the  Journal  of 
Trcvouxj  it  fell  tmder  the  eye  of  Atterbury,  then 
an  exile  m  France,  who  immediately  demed  the 
charge,  with  this  remarkable  particular,  that  he 
never  in  his  whole  life  had  once  spoken  to  Smith ;  * 
his  company  bein^,  as  must  be  inferred,  not  ac- 
c^ted  by  uose  who  attended  to  their  characters. 
TThe  charge  was  afterwards  very  diligently  re- 
futed by  Dr.  Burton  of  Eton,  a  man  eminent  for 
literature  ;  and,  though  not  of  the  same  party 
with  Aldnch  and  Atterbury,  too  studious  of 
truth    to   leave  them   burdened  with  a  false 
charge.   The  testimonies  which  he  has  collected 
have  convinced  mankind  that  either  Smith  or 
I>ocket  was  guilty  of  wilful  and  maUdous  false- 
hood. 

Thia  controversy  brou^t  into  view  those  parts 
of  Smithes  life,  wmch,  with  more  honour  to  his 
jtame,  mi^ht  have  been  concealed. 

Of  South  I  can  yet  say  a  little  more.  He  was 
a  man  of  such  estimation  among  his  companions, 
tint  the  casual  censures  or  praises  which  he 
dropped  in  conversation  were  considered,  like 
'"^       !  of  Scaliger,  as  worthy  of  preservation. 


«  S««   Bbbop  AttertKU7*fl  *' Epistolary  Correspond- 
^  1799,  Tol.  III.  p.  136. 133.   in  the  same  work,  vol. 


L  p.  9S5,  it  appears  that  Smith  was  at  one  time  suspected 
aoha-ra  b«ea  author  of  the  **  Tale  of  a  Tub.**— N. 


He  had  creat  readinesB  and  exactneis  of  cri- 
ticism, and  by  a  cursory  glance  over  a  new 
composition  would  exactly  tell  all  its  faults  and 
beauties. 

He  was  remarkable  for  the  pjower  of  reading; 
with  great  rapidity,  and  of  retaining,  with  great 
fidelity,  what  he  so  easily  collected. 

He  therefore  always  knew  what  the  present 
question  recjuired ;  and,  when  his  friends  ex- 
pressed their  wonder  at  his  acquisitions,  made 
m  a  state  of  apparent  nesligence  and  dmnken- 
ness,  he  never  discovered  nis  hours  of  reading  or 
method  of  study,  but  involved  himself  in  afiected 
silence,  and  fed  his  own  vanity  with  their  ad- 
miration. 

One  practice  he  had,  which  was  easily  ob- 
served :  if  any  thought  or  image  was  presented 
to  his  mind  that  he  could  use  or  improve,  he  did 
not  sufier  it  to  be  lost :  but,  amidst  the  Jollity  of 
a  tavern,  or  in  the  warmth  of  conversation,  very 
diligenti3r  committed  it  to  paper. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  had  gathered  two  quires 
of  hints  for  his  new  tragedy ;  of  which  Rowe, 
when  they  were  put  into  his  hands,  could  make, 
as  he  says,  very  bttle  use,  but  which  the  collector 
considered  as  a  valuable  stock  of  materials. 

When  he  came  to  London,  his  way  of  life 
connected  him  with  the  licentious  and  dissolute ; 
and  he  afiected  the  airs  and  gayety  of  a  man  of 
pleasure :  but  his  dress  was  always  deficient ; 
scholastic  cloudiness  stiU  buns  about  him ;  and 
his  merriment  was  sure  to  produce  the  scorn  of 
his  companions. 

With  all  his  carelessness  and  all  his  vices,  he 
was  one  of  the  murmurers  At  fortune ;  and  won- 
dered why  he  was  sufiered  to  be  poor,  when 
Addison  was  caressed  and  preferred ;  nor  would 
a  very  littie  have  contented  him;  for  he  esti- 
mated his  wants  at  six  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

In  his  course  of  reading,  it  was  particular  that 
he  had  diligentiy  perused,  and  accurately  remem- 
bered, the  old  romances  of  knight-errantry. 

He  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  ment,  and 
was  something  contemptuous  in  his  treatment 
of  those  whom  he  considered  as  not  qnalified  to 
oppose  or  contradict  him.  He  had  manv  frail- 
ties; yet  it  cannot  but  be  supposed  that  ne  had 
great  merit,  who  could  obtun  to  the  same  play  a 
prologue  from  Addison  and  an  epilogue  from 
Prior ;  and  who  could  have  at  once  the  patron- 
age of  Halifax  and  the  praise  of  Oldisworth. 

For  the  power  of  communicating  these  minute 
memorials,  I  am  indebted  to  my  conversation 
with  Gilbert  Walmsley,  late  registrar  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical court  of  Lichfield,  who  was  acquaint- 
ed both  with  Smith  and  Ducket ;  and  declared, 
that,  if  the  tale  concerning  Clarendon  were 
forged,  he  idiould  suspect  Ducket  of  the  fabe- 
ho^ ;  for  Rag  was  a  man  of  great  veracity. 

Of  Gilbert  Walmsley,  thus  presented  to  my 
mind,  let  me  indulge  myself  in  tne  remembrance. 
I  knew  him  very  ^uiy ;  he  was  one  of  the  first 
friends  that  literature  procured  me,  and  I  hope 
that  at  least  my  gratitude  made  me  worthy  of 
his  notice. 

He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was  onlr 
not  a  boy ;  yet  he  never  received  my  notions  with 
contempt  He  was  a  whig,  with  all  the  virulence 
and  malevolence  of  his  p«rty ;  yet  dificrence  ot 
opinion  did  not  keep  us  apart.  I  honoured  him, 
and  he  endured  me. 

He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world,  without 
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exemption  from  its  ticm  or  its  folfies,  but  had 
nerer  neglected  the  cultiTation  of  bis  mind ;  his 
belief  of  Revelation  was  nnshaken ;  his  learn- 
ing preserved  his  principles ;  he  grew  first  regu- 
hur,  and  then  pious. 

His  studies  nad  been  so  yarious,  that  I  am  not 
able  to  name  a  man  of  equal  knowledge.  His 
acquaintance  with  books  was  great ;  and  what 
he  did  not  immediately  know,  he  could  at  least 
tell  where  to  find.  Such  was  his  amplitude  of 
learning,  and  such  his  copiousness  of  communi- 
cation, tnat  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  a  day 
now  passes  in  which  I  have  not  some  advantage 
from  nis  friendship. 

At  this  man*s  table  I  enjoyed  many  cheerful 
and  instructive  hours,  with  companions  such  as 
are  not  often  found ;  with  one  who  has  length- 
ened and  one  who  has  gladdened  life ;  with  Dr. 
James,  whose  skill  in  physic  will  be  long  remem- 
bered, and  with  David  Garrick,  whom  I  hoped  to 
have  gratified  with  this  character  of  our  common 
friena:  but  what  are  the  hopes  of  man t  I  am 
disappointed  by  that  stroke  of  death  which  has 
eclipsed  the  gayety  of  nations,  and  impoverished 
the  public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure. 

In  the  library  at  Oxford  is  the  foUowhig  ludi- 
crous Analysis  of  Pocockhis : 

EX  AVTOGRAPHO. 

(Sent  by  the  Author  to  Mr.  Urry.) 

Opusculum  hoc,  Halberdarie  amplissime,  in 
lucem  proferre  hactenus  distuli,  judicii  tui  acu- 
men aubveritus  magis  quam  bipennis.    Tandem 


aliqnando  oden  hinc  ad  te  mitto  sablimem^  t^ 
nemm,  flebilem,  suavem,  ^ualem  demom  divmoi 
(si  Musis  vacaret)  scripsisset  Qastrellus:  adeo 
scilicet  sublimem  ut  mter  legendum  dormiro, 
adeo  flebilem  ut  ridere  velis.  Cujus  elegantiam 
ut  melius  insptcias,  versuum  ordinem  et  materiam 
breviter  referam.  Imus.  versus  de  duobus  pr»- 
liis  decantatis.  2dus.  et  3us.  de  Lotharingio,  cu- 
niculis  subterraneis,  saxis,  ponto,  hostibus,  et 
Asi&.  4tus.  et  5tus.  de  catenis,  subdibus,  unds^ 
draconibus,  tigribus,  et  crocodilis.  6us.  7us.  8us. 
9us.  de  Gomorrh&i  de  Babylone,  Babele,  et  quo- 
dam  domi  su£a  pcregrino.  lOus.  aliquid  de  qoo- 
_  dam  Pocockio.  11  us.  12us.  de  Sjml,  Solym&. 
I3us.  14u8.  de  Hoseli,  et  quercu,  et  de  juvene 
quodam  valde  sene.  15us.  ]6us.  de  JEtnli,  et 
quomodo  ^tna  Pocockio  fit  valde  similis.  I7us. 
ISus.  de  tub&,  astro,  umbr4,  flammis,  rotis,  Po- 
cockio non  neglecto.  Cajtera  de  Christianis, 
Ottomanis,  Babyloniis,  Arabibus,  et  gravisBim& 
agromm  melancholia ;  de  CsBsare  Ftaccoy*  Nes- 
tore,  et  miserando  juvenis  cujusdam  florentissimi 
fato,  anno  etatis  safe  centesuno  pramiatur^  ab- 
repti.  CluiB  omnia  cum  accmuti  expenderis, 
necesse  est  ut  oden  banc  meam  admirandli  pland 
varietate  constare  fatearis.  Subitd  ad  Batavos 
proficiscor^  lauro  ab  illis  donandus.  Prius  ver6 
Pembrochienses  voco  ad  ceitamen  Poeticum. 
Vale. 

Dlustrissima  tua  deosculor  crura. 

R  SMITH. 


*  Pro  FiaecOf  animo  pauto  atteuloro,  scripwBaeai 
Marotte, 
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Of  Mr.  Rictf  ard  Durb  I  can  find  few  memo- 
rials. He  was  bred  at  Westminster*  and  Cam- 
bridge; and  Jacob  relates,  that  he  was  some 
time  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

He  appears  from  his  writings  to  have  been 
not  ill  qualified  for  poetical  compositions ;  and, 
being  conscious  of  his  powers,  when  he  left  the 
University,  he  enlisted  himself  among  the  wits. 
He  was  the  familiar  friend  of  Otway ;  and  was 
engaged,  among  other  popular  names,  in  the 
translations  of  Ovid  and  Juvenal.  In  his  *^Re- 
iriew,"  tiiough  unfinished,  are  some  vigorous 
lines.  His  poems  are  not  below  mediocrity ; 
nor  have  I  found  much  in  them  to  be  praised.! 

With  die  wit  he  seems  to  have  shared  the  dis- 
soluteness of  the  times ;  for  some  of  his  com- 
positions are  such  as  he  must  have  reviewed 
with  detestation  in  his  later  days,  when  he  pub- 
lished those  sermons  which  Felton  has  com- 
mended. 

Perhaps,  fike  some  other  foolish  young  men. 


*  He  was  admftted  there  \n  1970 ;  was  elected  to  Tri- 
bHj  Cotlefe,Cambridge,  ki  167d ;  and  took  his  master^B 
degree  in  1683.— N. 

f  They  make  a  part  of  a  rolume  pablished  by  Tonson 
In  8vo.  1717,  containing  the  poems  of  the  Earl  of  Ros- 
ooaman,  and  the  Dulca  of  Buckingham's  Essay  on 


he  rather  talked  than  lived  viciously,  in  an  ago 
when  he  that  would  be  thought  a  vrit  was 
afraid  to  say  his  prayers ;  and,  whatever  might 
have  been  bad  in  tne  first  part  of  his  life,  was 
surely  condemned  and  reformed  by  his  better 
judgment 

In  1683,  being  then  master  of  arts  and  A^ow 
of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  he  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Anne  vrith 
George,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

He  then  took  orders ;{  and,  being  made  pre* 
bendary  of  Gloucester,  became  a  proctor  in  con* 
vocation  for  that  church,  and  chaplain  to  Ctueeii 
Anne. 

In  1710,  he  was  presented  by  the  Bishop  ol 
Winchester  to  the  wealthy  living  of  Witney,  in 
Oxfordshire,  which  he  enjoyed  but  a  few  months. 
On  February  10,  1710-11,  having  returned  from 
an  entertainment,  he  was  fbuiid  dead  the  next 
morning.  His  deelh  is  mentioned  in  Swift's 
Journal, 


Poetry }  but  were  first  published  in  Dryden's  Miscellany* 
as  were  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  poems  hi  that  collec- 
tion.—H. 

I  He  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Blaby,  In  Lei- 
cestershire, in  1687-8 :  and  obtained  a  prebeod  at  Oloa- 
ce«er,  in  1668.— N. 


KING. 


WiLLtAM  Knm  was  bora  in  London,  in  1663 ; 
the  son  of  E^ekiel  King,  a  gentleman.  He  was 
allied  to  the  family  of  Clarendon. 

From  Westminster-school,  where  he  was  a 
scholar  on  the  foundation  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Busby,  he  was  at  eighteen  elected  to  Christ^ 
chorcL  in  168t ;  where  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
secuted his  studies  with  so  much  intenseness 
and  actitity,  that  before  he  was  eight  years 
standing  he  had  read  over,  and  made  remariLS 
upon,  twenty-two  thousand  odd  hundred  books 
and  manuscripts.'*'  The  books  were  certainly 
not  very  long,  the  manuscripts  not  very  dif&> 
cult,  nor  the  remarks  very  large  ;  for  the  calcu- 
lator will  find  that  he  despatched  seven  a  day 
for  every  day  of  his  eight  years ;  with  a  rem- 
nant that  more  than  satisfies  most  other  stu- 
dents. He  took  his  degree  in  the  most  ezpen- 
ftve  manner,  as  a  gf<md  tompounder ;  whence 
It  is  inferrea  that  ho  inherited  a  considerable 
fortune. 

In  l6S8j  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  made 
master  of  arts,  he  published  a  confutation  of 
Varillas's  account^f  WicklifTe;  and  engaging 
hi  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  became  doctor  in 
1692,  and  was  admitted  advocate  at  Doctors' 
Commons* 

He  had  already  made  some  translations  from 
the  French,  and  written  some  hmnorous  and  sa- 
tirical piecM :  when,  in  1694,  Molesworth  pub- 
lished his  *<  Account  of  Denmark,**  in  whicn  he 
treats  the  Danes  and  their  monarch  with  great 
eootempt;  and  takes  the  opportunity  of  insinu- 
ating those  wild  principles,  by  which  he  sup- 
poses UbertjT  to  he  established,  and  by  which 
his  adversaries  suspect  that  all  subordination 
andgoverament  is  endangered. 

This  book  ofiended  Prmce  George ;  and  the 
Danish  minister  presented  a  memorial  against 
it  The  principles  of  its  author  did  not  please 
Dr.  King ;  and  therefore  he  undertook  to  con- 
fute part,  and  laugh  at  the  rest  The  contro- 
versy is  now  forgotten ;  and  books  of  this  kind 
Seldom  live  long,  when  interest  and  resentment 
have  ceased. 

In  1697,  he  mingled  in  the  controversey  be- 
tween Boyle  and  Bentle^;  and  was  one  of  those 
who  tried  what  wit  could  perform  in  opposition 
to  learning,  on  a  question  which  learning  only 
eoold  decide. 

In  1699,  was  published  by  him  "A  Journey 
to  London,**  after  the  method  of  Dr.  Martb 
Lister,  who  had  published  <*  A  Jodmey  to  Pa' 
na."  And  in  1700  he  satirised  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, at  least  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  their  president,  in 
two  dialogues,  entitled  "  The  Transactioner.'* 

Though  he  was  a  regular  advocate  in  the 
ecrarts  of  civil  and  canon  law,  he  did  not  love 
fciapnofeflrion,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of  buaness 
wmch  interrupted  his  voluntary  dreams,  or 
ibffced  him  to  rouse  from  that  indulgence  in 


♦Thhi  MmMW  by  hU  "  Ad?erBarla,»»  printed  in  his 
wotkM,  edit  rm,  a  roh^^, 
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which  only  he  could  find  delight  His  reputation 
as  a  civiban  was  yet  maintained  by  his  judg- 
ments in  the  courts  of  delegates,  and  raised  very 
high  by  the  address  and  Knowledge  which  hO 
discovered  in  1700,  when  he  defended  the  Earl 
of  An^esea  against  his  lady,  afterwards  Dutch- 
ess of  Buckinghamshire,  who  sued  for  a  divorce, 
and  obtained  it 

The  expense  of  his  pleasures  and  neglect  of 
business  had  now  lessened  his  revenues ;  and  ho 
was  willing  to  accept  of  a  settlement  in  Ireland, 
where,  about  1702,  he  was  made  judge  of  the 
Admiralty,  commissioner  of  the  prizes,  keeper 
of  the  records  in  Birmingham's  tower,  and  vicar« 
general  to  Dr.  Marsh,  the  primate. 

But  it  is  vain  to  put  we&l^  within  the  reach 
of  liim  who  will  not  stretch  out  his  hand  to 
take  it  King  soon  found  a  friend,  as  idle  and 
thoughtless  as  himsdf,  in  Upton,  one  of  tho 
judges,  who  had  a  pleasant  house  called  Moun- 
town,  near  Dublin,  to  which  King  frequently 
retired  ;  delighting  to  neglect  his  interest,  forget 
his  cares,  and  desert  his  duty. 

Here  he  wrote  "MuUy  of  Mountown,**  a 
poem ;  by  which,  though  fanciful  readers  in  the 
pride  of  sagacity  have  given  it  a  political  inter* 
pretatioo,  was  meant  originally  no  more  ti^atf 
it  expressed,  as  it  was  dictated  only  by  the 
Author's  delight  in  the  quiet  of  Mountown. 

In  1708,  when  Lord  Wharton  was  sent  to 

Severn  Ireland,  Kmg  returned  to  London  with 
s  poverty,  his  idleness,  and  his  wit,  and  pub* 
lished  some  essays,  called  **  Useful  Transac 
tions."  His  "Voyage  to  the  Island  of  Caja- 
mai'*  is  particularly  commended.  He  then 
wrote  "  The  Art  of  Love,**  a  poem  remarkable, 
notwithstanding  its  title,  for  purity  of  sentiment ; 
and  in  1709  imitated  Horace  m  an  "Art  of 
Cookery,**  which  he  published,  with  some  let- 
ters to  Dr.  Lister. 

In  1710,  he  appeared  as  a  lover  of  the  churehf 
on  the  side  of  Sacheverell ;  and  Was  supposed 
to  have  concurred  at  least  in  the  projection  of 
"The  Examiner."  His  eyes  were  open  to  all 
the  operations  of  whigmsm ;  and  he  bestowed 
some  strictures  upon  Dr.  Kenneths  adulatory 
sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

"The  History  of  the  Heathen  Gods,'*  a  booh 
composed  for  schools,  was  written  by  him  in 
1710.  The  work  is  useful,  but  m^t  have  been 
produced  without  the  powers  of  King.  The 
next  year,  he  published  "  Rufinus,"  an  histori- 
cal essay ;  ana  a  poem,  intended  to  dispose  the 
nation  to  think  as  he  thought  of  the  Diike  of 
Marlborough  and  his  adherents. 

In  1711,  competence,  if  not  plenty,  was  again 
put  into  his  power.  He  Was,  without  the  trouble 
of  attendance,  or  the  mortification  of  a  request, 
made  gazetteer.  Swift,  Freind,  Prior,  and  other 
men  of  the  same  party,  brought  him  the  key  of 
the  gazetteer's  office.  He  was  now  again  placed 
in  a  profitable  employment,  and  again  threw  the 
benefit  Ifcway.  An  act  of  msolvency  made  hi* 
i business  at  that  time  particularly  troublesome; 
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tnd  he  would  not  wait  till  harry  shonld  be  at  mn 
end,  but  impatiently  resigned  it,  and  returned  to 
his  wonted  indigence  and  amusements. 

One  of  his  amusements  at  Lambeth,  where  he 
resided,  was  to  mortify  Dr.  Tenison,  the  arch- 
bishop, by  a  public  festivity  on  the  surrender  of 
Dunkirk  to  Hill ;  an  event  with  which  Teni- 
Bon's  poUtical  bigotry  did  not  suffer  him  to  be 
delighted.  King  was  resolved  to  counteract 
his  sullenness,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  few  bar- 
rels of  ale  filled  the  neighbouriiood  with  honest 
nemment. 

In  the  autumn  of  1712,  his  health  declined ; 
he  grew  weaker  by  degrees,  and  died  on  Christ- 


mas-day. Though  his  life  had  not  been  without 
irregularity,  his  principles  were  pore  and  ortho- 
dox, and  ms  death  was  pious. 

After  this  relation,  it  will  be  naturally  supposed 
that  his  poems  were  rather  tilie  amusements  of 
idleness  than  the  eflbrts  of  study ;  that  he  endea- 
voured rather  to  divert  than  astonish ;  that  his 
thoughts  seldom  aspired  to  sublimity ;  and  tlut, 
if  his  verse  was  easy  and  his  images  familiar, 
he  attained  what  he  aeeired.  His  purpose  is  to 
be  merry ;  but,  perhaps,  to  enjoy  his  mbth,  it 
may  be  sometimes  necessary  to  think  well  of  hie 
opinions.* 


SPRAT. 


TaoMAS  Speat  was  bom  in  1636,  at  Talla- 
ton,  in  Devonshire,  the  son  of  a  clenmnan :  and 
having  been  educated,  as  he  tells  ofnimself,  not 
at  Westminster  or  Eton,  but  at  a  httle  school  by 
the  churchyard  side,  became  a  commoner  of 
Wadham  Colleffe,  in  Oxford,  in  1651 ;  and,  be- 
mg  chosen  scholar  next  year,  proceeded  through 
the  usual  academical  course;  and,  in  1657,  be- 
came master  of  arts.  He  obtained  a  fellowship, 
end  commenced  poet. 

In  1649,  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Oliver  was 
pnblished.  vritn  those  of  Dryden  and  Waller. 
In  his  dedication  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  he  appears  a 
very  willing  and  liberal  encomiast,  both  of  the 
living  and  the  dead.  He  implores  his  patron's 
excuse  of  his  verses,  both  as  falling  **  so  infi- 
nitely below  the  full  and  sublime  gemus  of  that 
excellent  poet  who  made  this  vray  of  writing 
free  of  our  nation,**  and  being  ''so  little  equad 
and  proportioned  to  the  renown  of  a  prince  on 
whom  tney  were  written;  such  great  actions 
and  lives  deserving  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
noblest  pens  and  most  divine  phansies.*'  He 
proceeds:  ''Having  so  long  experienced  your 
eare  and  indulgence,  and  been  formed,  as  it  were, 
by  yoor  own  hands,  not  to  entitle  you  to  any 
thing  which  my  meanness  produces  would  be 
not  only  injustice,  but  sacrilege." 

He  published,  the  same  year,  a  poem  on  the 
"Plague  of  Athens;**  a  subject  or  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  what  could  recommend  it.  To 
these  he  added  afterwards  a  poem  on  Mr.  Cow- 
ley*s  death. 

After  the  restoration  he  took  orders,  and  by 
Cowley*s  recommendation  was  made  chaplain 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  heTped  in  writmg  "  The  RehearsaL** 
He  was  likewise  chaplain  to  the  King. 

As  he  was  the  favourite  of  Wilkins,  at  whose 
house  began  those  philosophical  conferences  and 
inquiries  which  in  time  produced  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, he  was  consequently  engaged  in  the  same 
•todies,  and  became  one  of  the  fellows ;  and 


when,  after  their  incorporation,  something  seem- 
ed necessary  to  reconcile  the  pnUic  to  uie 
institntion,  he  undertook  to 


few  books  whidi  selection  of  sentiment  and 
elegance  of  diction  have  been  able  to  pre- 
serve^  though  written  upon  a  subject  flux  and 
transitory.  "The  history  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety,** is  now  read,  not  with  the  w'lah  to  know 
what  they  were  then  doing,  but  how  their  trans- 
actions are  exhibited  by  Sprat. 

In  the  next  year  he  published  "  Observations 
on  Sorbiere's  Voyage  into  England,  in  a  Letter 
to  Mr.  Wren.**  This  is  a  vrork  not  ill  p^orm- 
ed ;  but  perhaps  rewarded  with  at  least  iu  full 
proportion  of  praise. 

In  1668,  he  published  Cowley*s  Latin  poems, 
and  prefixed  in  Latin  the  Life  of  the  Author, 
which  he  afterwards  amplified,  uid  placed  be- 
fore Cowley's  Eln^liah  works,  which  were  by 
will  committed  to  his  care. 

Ecclesiastical  benefices  now  fell  fast  upon 
him.  In  1668,  he  became  a  prebendary  of 
Westminster,  and  had  afterwards  the  church  of 
Sl  Margaret,  adjoining  to  the  Abbey.  He  was, 
in  1660,  made  canon  of  Windsor ;  in  1683,  dean 
of  Westminster ;  and  in  1684,  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester. 

The  court  having  thus  a  claim  to  his  diligence 
and  gratitude,  he  was  required  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  Rye-house  Plot :  and  in  1685,  pub- 
lished "  A  true  Account  ana  Declaration  of  the 
horrid  Conspiracy  against  the  h&te  King,  his 
present  Majesty,  and  the  present  Government  ;** 
a  performance  which  he  thought  convenient, 
after  the  Revolution,  to  extenuate  and  excuse. 

The  same  year,  being  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the 
King,  he  was  made  dean  of  the  chapel-royal ; 
and,  the  year  afterwards,  received  the  last  proof 
of  his  master's  confidence,  by  being  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  eccle8iasticarafiair& 
On  the  critical  day  when  the  Declaration  dis- 
tinguished the  true  sons  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, he  stood  neuter,  and  permitted  it  to  bt 
read  at  Westminster ;  but  pressed  none  to  vio- 


*  Dr.  Johnwm  appeara  to  have  made  but  little  uee  of 
the  liTe  of  Dr.  King,  prefixed  to  hit  **  Works,  in  8  to1<i." 
1776,  to  which  it  Aiaj  not  be  impertinent  to  refer  ih0 
insutnuon.  be  undertook  to  wnte  its  bistorv     J?^u  ?■  «•»•»*/<»' humour  onsht  to  be  prmi«jd  la 
«!rhW^l!r^.M;J!^S^V/^        on!--;  "-i!!ri7'    ih«  hifheel  terma.  In  that  at  laaat  he  jiektod  to  nooa  (tf 
WteCft  ne  pUDlisoed  m  1667.    Thisisoneofthe    hia  oontemporaries.->C. 
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Ute  Us  oonaeieBoe;  and  wkea  the  Sdbop  of 
London  was  brought  before  them,  gave  hie  voice 
in  his  favour. 

Tbua  fu  be  sufiered  interest  or  obedience  to 
canrhlm;  but  further  he  refused  to  go.  When 
he  iound  that  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commission  were  to  be  exercised  against  those 
who  had  refused  the  Declaration,  he  wrote  to 
the  lords,  and  other  commissioners,  a  formal 
professton  of  his  unwillingness  to  exercise  that 
authority  any  longer,  aiKl  withdrew  himself 
from  them.  After  they  had  read  his  letter,  they 
adjoorned  for  six  months,  and  scarcely  ever  met 
afterwards. 

When  King  James  was  frighted  away,  and 
a  new  government  was  to  be  settled.  Sprat  was 
one  of  those  who  considered,  in  a  conference, 
the  great  question,  whether  the  crown  was  va- 
cant, and  manfully  spoke  in  fiivour  of  his  old 
master. 

He  complied,  however,  with  the  new  esta- 
blishment, and  was  left  unmolested ;  but,  in  169S, 
a  strange  attack  was  made  upon  him  by  one 
Robert  Younff  and  Stephen  Blackhead,  both 
men  convicted  of  in&mous  crimes,  and  both, 
when  the  scheme  was  laid,  prisoners  in  New- 
gate. These  men  drew  up  an  association,  in 
which  the^  whose  names  were  subseribed  de- 
clared their  resolution  to  restore  King  James, 
to  seize  the  Princess  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive, 
and  to  be  ready  with  thirty  thousand  men  to 
meet  King  James  when  he  should  land.  To 
this  they  put  the  names  of  SancrofLSprat, Marl- 
borongfa,  Salisbury,  and  others.  The  copy  of 
Dr.  Sprat's  name  was  obtained  by  a  fictitious  re- 
onest,  to  which  an  answer  in  his  own  hand  was 
oesired.  His  hand  was  copied  so  well,  that  he 
confessed  it  mig^t  have  deceived  himsel£  Black- 
head, who  had  carried  the  letter,  being  sent  again 
with  a  plausible  messa^  was  very  curious  to 
see  the  house,  and  particularly  importunate  to 
be  let  into  the  study ;  where,  as  is  supposed,  he 
designed  to  leave  the  association.  Tnis^  how- 
ever, was  denied  him ;  and  he  dropped  it  in  a 
flower-pot  in  the  pariour. 

Young  now  laid  an  information  before  the 
privy-cotmcB;  and.  May  7,  1692,  the  Kshop 
was  arrested,  and  kept  at  a  messenger's  under  a 
strict  guard  eleven  days.  His  house  was  search- 
ed, ami  directions  were  given  that  the  flower- 
pots should  be  inspected.  The  messengers,  how- 
ever, missed  the  room  in  which  the  paper  was 
lefL  Blackhead  went  therefore  a  tnird  time; 
and,  finding  his  paper  where  he  had  left  it, 
tnrDugbt  it  away. 

The  Bishop,  having  been  enlarged^  was,  on 
June  the  10th  and  13ui,  examined  a^n  before 
the  privy-eouncil,  and  confronted  with  his  ao- 
eosers.  Young  persiited  with  the  most  obdu- 
rate impudence,  against  the  strongest  evidence ; 
but  the  resolution  of  BUckhead  by  degrees  gave 
waj.    There  remained  at  last  do  doubt  of  the 


Bishop^s  famocenee,  wbo^  with  gr«at  pmdenoe 
and  diligence,  traced  the  progress  and  detected 
the  characters  of  the  two  informers,  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  own  examioaiion  and 
deliverance:  which  made  such  an  impression 
upon  him,  that  he  commemorated  it  through  lifo 
by  a  year! V  day  of  thanksgiving. 

With  what  hope,  or  what  interest,  the  villains 
had  contrived  an  accusation  which  they  must 
know  themselves  utterly  unable  to  prove,  was 
never  discovered. 

After  this,  he  passed  his  days  in  the  quiet  ex- 
ercise of  his  function.  When  the  cause  of  Sa- 
cheverell  put  the  public  in  commotion,  he  ho- 
nestly appeared  among  the  friends  of  the  church. 
He  hved  to  his  seventy-ninth  year,  and  died 
MsySO,  1713. 

Burnet  ia  not  very  favourable  to  his  memory ; 
but  he  and  Burnet  were  old  rivals.  On  some 
public  occasion  they  both  preached  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  prevailed  in  those 
days  an  indecent  custom ;  when  the  preacher 
touched  any  favourable  topic  in  a  manner  that 
delighted  his  audience,  their  approbation  was 
expressed  by  a  loud  kum,  continued  in  proportion 
to  their  zeafor  pleasure.  When  Burnet  preach- 
ed, part  of  his  congregation  hummed  so  loudly 
and  so  long,  that  he  sat  down  to  enjoy  it,  and 
rubbed  his  face  with  his  hankerchief.  When 
Sprat  preached^  he  likewise  was  honoured  with 
the  like  animating  hum ;  but  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  the  congregation,  and  cried,  *' Peace, 
peace^  I  pray  you  peace." 

This  I  was  told  in  my  youth  by  my  father, 
an  old  man,  who  had  been  no  careless  observer 
of  the  passages  of  those  times. 

Burnet's  sermon,  says  Salmon,  was  remark- 
able for  sedition,  and  Sprat's  for  loyalty.  Bur> 
net  had  the  thanks  of  the  house ;  Sprat  had  no 
thanks,  but  a  good  living  from  the  Kins,  which, 
he  said,  was  <»  as  much  value  as  the  Uianks  ot 
the  Commons. 

The  works  of  Sprat,  besides  his  few  poems^ 
aie,  «*  The  History  of  the  Royal  Societv,"  "  The 
Life  of  Cowley,"  "  The  Answer  to  Sorbiere," 
"The  History  of  the  Rye-house  Plot,"  "  The 
Relation  of  his  own  Examination,"  and  a  volume 
of  sermons.  I  have  heard  it  observed,  with  great 
justness,  that  every  book  is  of  a  different  kind, 
and  that  each  has  its  distinct  and  characteris* 
tical  excellence. 

My  business  is  only  with  his  poems.  He 
considered  Cowley  as  a  model :  and  supposed 
that,  as  he  was  imitated,  perfection  was  ap- 
proached. Notliing,  therefore,  but  Pindano 
liberty  was  to  be  expected.  Thiere  is  in  his  few 
productions  no  want  of  such  conceits  as  he 
thoui^t  excellent:  and  of  those  our  jud^^nent 
may  De  settled  by  the  first  that  appears  m  his 
praise  of  Cromwell,  where  he  says,  that  Crom- 
well's **  famsi  like  man,  will  grow  white  m  it 
grows  oUL" 


HALIFAX 


Thx  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Haufaz  was  pro- 
perly that  of  an  artful  and  active  statesman,  em- 
ployed in  balancing  parties,  contriving  expedi- 
ents, and  combating  opposition,  and  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  advancement  and  de^ada- 
tion ;  but  in  this  collection,  poetical  merit  is  the 
tAaim  to  attention ;  and  the  account  which  is 
here  to  be  expected  may  properly  be  proportion- 
ed not  to  his  influence  in  the  state,  but  to  his 
rank  among  the  writers  of  verse. 

Charles  MoNTAOUBwas  bom  April  16, 1661, 
at  Horton,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  son  of 
Mr.  George  Montague,  a  younger  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Manchester.  He  was  educated  first  in 
the  country,  and  then  removed  to  Westminster, 
where,  in  1677,  he  was  chosen  a  king's  scholar, 
and  recommended  himself  to  Busby  by  his  feli- 
city in  extemporary  epigrams.  He  contracted 
a  very  intimate  friendship  with  Mr.  Stepney  ; 
and,  in  1683,  when  Stepney  was  elected  at 
Cambridge,  the  election  of  Montamie  being  not 
to  proceed  till  the  year  following,  he  was  f&aid 
lest  by  being  placed  at  Oxford  he  mieht  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  companion,  and  therefore  solicited 
to  be  removed  to  Cambridge,  without  waiting 
for  the  advantages  of  another  jear. 

It  seems  indeed  time  to  wish  for  a  removal ; 
for  he  was  already  a  school-boy  of  one-and- 
twenty. 

His  relation.  Dr.  Montague,  was  then  master 
of  the  college  in  which  he  was  placed  a  fcUow- 
commo.ier,  and  took  him  under  his  particular 
care.  Here  he  commenced  an  acquaintance  with 
the  great  Newton,  which  continued  through  his 
life,  and  was  at  last  attested  by  a  legacy. 

In  1635,  his  verses  on  the  death  of  King 
Charles  made  such  an  impression  on  the  £arl 
of  Dorset,  that  he  was  invited  to  town,  and  in- 
troduced by  that  universal  patron  to  the  other 
wits.  In  1687,  he  joined  with  Prior  in  "The 
City  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse,"  a  bur- 
lesque of  Dryden*s  "Hind  and  Panther."  He 
signed  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  sat  in  the  convention.  He  about  the  same 
time  married  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Man- 
chester, and  intended  to  have  taken  orders ;  but 
afterwards,  altering  his  purpose,  he  purchased 
foe  1,500/.  the  place  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
oounciL 

After  he  had  written  his  epistle  on  the  victory 
of  the  Bo^e,  his  patron,  Dorset,  introduced 
him  to  King  WilUam,  with  this  expression: 
— "  Sir,  I  have  brought  a  mouse  to  wait  on  your 
Majesty."  To  which  the  King  is  said  to  have 
replied,  "  You  do  well  to  put  me  in  the  way  of 
making  a  man  of  him  ;"  and  ordered  him  a  pen- 
sion of  five  hundred  pounds.  This  story,  how- 
ever current,  BBem?  to  have  been  made  after  the 
event  Tlie  Kinjr'g  answer  implies  a  greater 
acquaintance  with  our  proverbial  and  familiar 
diction  than  King  William  could  possibly  have 
attained. 

In  1691,  beinff  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  argued  warmly  in  favour  of  a  law  to 


grant  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  trials  lor  Iiigb 
treason  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  speech,  faUing 
into  some  confusion,  was  for  a  while  silent ;  but, 
recovering  himself,  observed,  "how  reasonable 
it  was  to  allow  counsel  to  men  called  as  crimi- 
nals before  a  court  of  justice,  when  it  appeared 
how  much  the  presence  of  that  assembly  could 
disconcert  one  of  their  own  body."* 

After  this  he  rose  fast  into  honomv  and  em- 
ployments, being  made  one  of  die  commisnoners 
of  the  Treasury,  and  called  to  the  privy-counoiL 
In  1694,  he  became  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
and  the  next  year  engaged  in  the  great  attempt 
of  the  recoinage,  which  was  in  two  years  hap- 
pily completed.  In  1696,  he  projected  the  gene- 
ral fund,  and  raised  the  credit  of  the  Elxchequer ; 
and,  after  inquiry  concerning  a  grant  of  Irish 
crown-lands,  it  was  determined  by  a  vote  of  the 
Commons,  that  Charies  Montafue,  Esq.  had 
deserved  his  Mtnesty's  favour.  In  1698,  being 
advanced  to  the  nrst  commission  of  the  Treasury, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  regency  in  the 
King's  absence :  the  next  year  he  vras  made 
auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  year  after 
created  Baron  Halifax.  He  was,  however,  im- 
peached by  the  Commons ;  but  the  articles  wera 
dismissed  by  the  Lords. 

At  the  accession  of  Gtueen  Anne  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  council ;  and  in  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  her  reign  was  again  attacked  by  the 
Commons,  and  again  escaped  by  the  protection 
of  the  Lords.  In  1704,  he  wrote  an  answer  to 
Bromley's  speech  against  occasional  conformity. 
He  headed  the  inquiry  into  the  danger  of  the 
church.  In  1706,  he  proposed  and  negotiated 
the  Union  with  Scotland  ;  and  when  the  Elec- 
tor of  Hanover  had  received  the  garter,  after  the 
act  had  passed  for  securing  the  protestant  sue* 
cession,  he  was  appointed  to  carry  the  ensigns 
of  the  order  to  the  electoral  court  He  sat  as 
one  of  the  judges  of  Sacheverell ;  but  voted  for 
a  mild  sentence.  Being  now  no  longer  in  fa» 
vour,  he  contrived  to  obtain  a  writ  for  summon* 
ing  the  Electoral  Prince  to  parliament  as  Duke 
of  Cambridge. 

At  the  Ctueen's  death  he  was  appointed  cme 
of  the  regents  ;  and  at  the  accession  of  George 
I.  was  made  Earl  of  Halifax,  knight  of  the  gar* 
ter,  and  first  comnussioner  of  the  Treasury,  with 
a  grant  to  his  nephew  of  the  reversion  of  ^e 
auditorship  of  the  Elxcheouer.  More  was  not  to 
be  had,  and  this  he  kept  but  a  little  while ;  for, 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1715,  he  died  of  an  inflaiA- 
mation  of  his  lungs. 


•  Mr.  Reed  obserres  that  this  anecdote  is  related  by 
Mr.  Walpole,  In  his  "  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble 
Auihora,"  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author  ofthe  "  Cha- 
racterifltics ;"  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mistake,  tf 
we  are  to  understand  that  the  words  were  spoken  by 
Shaftesbury  at  this  timC}  when  be  had  no  seat  In  the 
House  of  Commnns ;  nor  did  the  bill  pass  at  this  time, 
being  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Loitls.  It  became  a 
law  in  the  7th  William,  when  Halifax  aiid  Shaftesbury 
both  had  seats.  The  editors  of  the  **  Blofrraphia  Britan- 
nica»»  adopted  Mr.  Walpole's  story,  but  they  are  not 
speaking  or  this  period.  The  story  flrsc  appeared  in  ibn 
IMa  of  Lord  HsU&x,  published  in  ni6.--G 
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Of  him,  who  Iroipia  poet  became  a  patron  of 
poets,  it  will  be  readily  beliered  that  the  woiks 
would  not  miu  of  celebration.  Addison  began 
to  praise  him  earlj,  and  was  followed  or  accom- 
panied by  other  poeU;  perhaps  by  almost  all, 
except  Swift  and  Pope,  who  forebore  to  flatter 
him  m  his  life,  and  slter  his  death  spoke  of  him ; 
Swift  with  slight  censure,  and  Pope,  in  the  dia- 
lacter  of  Bulb,  with  acrimonious  contempt. 

He  was,  as  Pope  says,  "fed  with  dedica- 
tions,-" for  Tickell  affirms  that  no  dedication 
was  unrewarded. .  To  charge  all  unmerited 
praise  with  the  guilt  of  flattery,  and  to  suppose 
that  the  enconaiast  always  knows  and  feels  the 
falsehoods  of  his  assertions,  is  surely  to  discover 
geat  ignorance  of  human  nature  and  human 
ufe.  In  determinations  depending  not  on  rules, 
but  on  experience  and  comparison,  judgment  is 
always,  in  some  decree,  subject  to  aflection. 
Very  near  to  admiration  is  the  wish  to  admire. 

Every  man  willingly  gives  value  to  the  praise 
whieh  Ae  receives,  and  considers  the  sentence 


passed  in  his  fiivour  as  the  sentence  of  discern- 
ment  We  admire  in  a  firiend  that  understands 
ing  which  selected  us  for  confidence ;  we  admire 
more,  in  a  patron,  that  judgment  which,  instead 
of  scattering  bounty  indiscriminately,  directed 
It  to  us ;  and,  if  the  patron  be  an  author,  those 
performances  which  gratitude  forbids  us  to 
blame,  aflection  will  eaaly  dispose  us  to  exalt. 

To  these  prejudices,  hardly  culpable,  interest 
adds  a  power  always  operating,  though  not 
always,  because  not  willingly,  perceived.  The 
modesty  of  praise  wears  gradually  away ;  and  per^ 
haps  the  pnde  of  patronage  may  be  m  time  so  in- 
creased, that  modest  praise  wilino  longer  please. 

Many  a  blandishment  was  practised  upon 
Halifax,  which  he  would  never  have  known, 
had  he  no  other  attractions  than  those  of  his 
poetry,  of  which  a  short  time  has  vnthered  the 
beauties.  It  would  now  be  esteem^  no  honour, 
by  a  contributor  to  the  monthly  bnndles  of 
verses,  to  be  told,  that  in  strains  either  familiar 
or  solemn,  he  sings  like  Montague. 
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The  Life  of  Dr.  Parnbll  is  a  task  which  I 
■hould  very  willingly  decline,  since  it  has  been 
lat^y  written  by  Uoldsmith,  a  man  of  such 
wmneij  of  powers,  and  such  felicity  of  perform- 
ance, that  he  always  seemed  to  do  best  that 
which  he  was  doing ;  a  man  who  had  the  art  of 
being  minute  without  tediousness,  and  general 
without  confusion ;  whose  lan^age  was  copious 
without  exuberance,  exact  without  constraint, 
and  easy  without  weakness.  ^ 

What  such  an  author  has  told,  who  would  toll 
again  7  I  have  made  an  abstract  from  his  larger 
narrative ;  and  have  this  gratification  from  my 
attempt,  that  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  pay- 
tag  due  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Goldsmith. 

T^  yif  Y^pas  lerri  ^avivrvv, 

Thomas  Parnell  was  the  son  of  a  common- 
wealthsman  of  the  same  name,  who,  at  the  Re- 
storation, left  Congleton,  in  Cheshire,  where 
the  family  had  been  established  for  several  cen- 
turies, and  settling  in  Ireland,  purchased  an  es- 
tate, which,  with  his  lands  in  Cheshire,  descended 
to  the  poet,  who  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1679 ; 
and,  after  the  usual  education  at  a  ^mmar- 
•chool,  was,  at  the  a^e  of  thirteen,  admitted  into 
the  College,  where,  m  1700,  he  became  master 
of  arts;  and  was  the  same  year  ordained  a  dea- 
con, though  under  the  canonical  age,  by  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  Bishop  of  Deny. 

About  three  yean  afterwards  he  was  made  a 
nriest ;  and  in  1705,  Dr.  Ashe,  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher,  conferred  upon  him  the  archdeaconry 
ofCiogher.  About  the  same  year  he  married 
Mrs.  Anne  Minchin,  an  amiable  lady,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  who  died  young,  and  a  daugh- 
ter who  lon^  survived  him. 

At  the  ejection  of  the  Whigs,  in  the  end  of 
Ctneen  Anne'0  reign,  Fameli  was  persuaded  to 


change  his  party,  not  without  much  censure  from 
those  whom  he  forsook,  and  was  received  by 
the  new  ministry  as  a  valuable  reinforcemenL 
When  the  Earl  of  Oxford  was  told  that  Dr.  Par- 
nell  waited  among  the  crowd  in  the  outer  room, 
he  went,  by  the  persuasion  of  Swift,  with  hia 
treasurei^s  stafi'in  his  hand,  to  mquire  for  him, 
and  to  bid  him  wdcome ;  and,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  Pope's  dedication,  admitted  him  as 
a  favourite  companion  to  hb  convivial  hours ; 
but,  as  it  seems  often  to  have  happened  in  those 
times  to  the  favourites  of  the  great,  without  at- 
tention to  his  fortune,  which,  however,  was  in 
nogreat  need  of  improvement. 

Pamell,  who  did  not  want  ambition  or  vanity, 
was  desirous  to  make  himself  conspicuous,  ana 
to  show  how  worthy  he  was  of  high  preferment. 
As  he  thought  himself  c^ualified  to  become  a 
popular  preacher,  he  displayed  his  elocution 
with  great  success  in  the  polpite  of  London ;  but 
the  Clueen's  death  putting  an  end  to  his  expec- 
tetions,  abated  his  diligence ;  and  Pope  repre- 
sents lum  as  falling  from  that  time  into  intem- 
perance of  wine.  That  in  his  latter  life  he  was 
too  much  a  lover  of  the  bottle,  is  not  denied ; 
but  I  have  heard  it  imputed  to  a  cause  more 
likely  to  obtain  forgiveness  from  mankind— Uie 
untimely  death  of  a  darling  son ;  or,  as  others 
tell,  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  (1712)  in  the 
midst  of  his  expectetions. 

He  was  now  to  derive  every  future  addition  to 
his  preferments  from  his  personal  interest  with 
his  private  friends,  and  he  was  not  long  unre- 
garded. He  was  warmly  recommended  by 
Swift  to  Archbishop  King,  vrho  gave  him  a 
prebend  in  1713;  and  in  May,  1716,  presented 
him  to  the  vicarage  of  Finglass,  in  the  diocesi 
of  Dublin,  worth  four  humlred  pounds  a-year. 
Such  notice,  from  such  a  man,  mdines  me  to 
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believe,  thU  the  vice  of  which  he  hts  been  ac- 
cused was  not  gross,  or  not  notorious. 

But  his  pro8f>erity  did  not  last  long.  EEis  end, 
whatever  was  its  cause,  was  now  approaching. 
He  enjoyed  his  prcfennent  little  more  than  a 
year;  for  in  July,  1717,  in  his  thirty-eighth 
▼ear,  he  died  at  Chester,  on  his  way  to  Ire- 
land. 

He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  poets  who 
take  delight  in  writing.  He  contributed  to  the 
papers  of  that  time,  and  nrobably  published 
more  than  he  owned.  He  left  many  composi- 
tions behind  him,  of  which  Pope  selected  those 
which  he  thought  best,  and  dedicated  them  to 
the  Eari  of  Oxford.  Of  these  Gbldsmith  has 
given  an  opinion,  and  his  criticism  it  is  seldom 
safe  to  contradict  He  bestows  justpraise  upon 
"The  Rise  of  Woman,"  "The  Fairy  Tale," 
and  "  The  Pervigilium  Veneris ;"  but  nas  very 
properly  remark^,  that  in  "  The  Battle  of  Mice 
and  Frogs,"  the  Greek  names  have  not  in  Eng- 
lish their  original  effect 

He  tells  us,  that "  The  Book- Worm"  is  bor- 
rowed from  Beza ;  but  he  should  have  added, 
with  modem  applications :  and,  when  he  disco- 
vers that  "Gay  Bacchus"  is  translated  from 
Augurellus,  he  ou£ht  to  have  remarked  that  the 
latter  part  is  purely  Pamelas. .  Another  poem, 
"  When  Spring  comes  on,"  is,  he  says,  taken 
from  the  FrencL  I  would  add,  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  barrenness,  in  his  verses  to  Pope,  was 
borrowed  from  Secundus ;  but,  lately  searching 
for  the  passage,  which  I  had  formerly  read.  I 
could  not  find  it  The  "  Night-piece  on  Death" 
is  indirectly  preferred  by  Qoldunith  to  Gray's 


"  Churcfayard :"  but,  in  my  opinion.  Gray  haj 
the  advantage  of  dignity,  variety,  and  originality 
of  sentiment.  He  observes,  that  the  story  of 
the  "  Hermit"  is  in  More's  "  Dialo^es"  and 
Howell's  "Letters,"  and  supposes  it  to  have 
been  originally  Arabian. 

Goldsmith  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  the 
"  Elegy  to  the  old  Beauty,"  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  meanest ;  nor  of  the  "  Allegory  on  Man," 
the  happiest  of  PamelPs  performances ;  the  hint 
of  the  "  Hymn  to  Contentment"  I  suspect  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  Cleiveland. 

The  general  character  of  Pamell  is  not  great 
extent  of  comprehension,  or  fertility  of  mind. 
Of  the  litUe  that  appears  still  fess  is  his  own. 
His  praise  must  be  derived  from  the  easy 
sweetness  of  his  diction  :  in  his  verses  there  is 
more  hap^Huess  than  pains ;  he  is  sprightly  with- 
out effi>rt,  and  always  delights,  though  he  never 
ravishes  ;  every  thing  is  proper,  yet  every  thing 
seems  casual.  If  there  is  some  appearance  of 
elaboration  in  the  "  Hermit,"  the  narrative,  as 
it  is  less*^  airy,  is  less  pleasing.  Of  his  other 
compositions  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
they  are  the  productions  of  nature,  so  excellent 
as  not  to  want  the  help  of  art,  or  of  art  so  re- 
fined as  to  resemble  nature. 

This  criticism  relates  only  to  tibe  pieces  pub- 
lished by  Pope.  Of  the  large  appendages,  which 
I  find  in  the  last  edition,  I  can  only  say,  that  I 
know  not  whence  they  came,  nor  have  ever  in- 
quired whither  they  are  ^ing.  They  stand 
upon  the  faith  of  the  compdcrs. 


*  Dr.  Warton  asks,  "  less  than  what  >^^£. 
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Samitkl  Garth  was  of  a  good  family  in 
Yorkshire,  and  from  some  school  in  his  own 
country  became  a  student  at  Peterhouse,  in 
Cambndge,  where  he  resided  till  he  became  doc- 
tor of  physic  on  July  7th,  1691.  He  was  ex- 
amined before  the  College,  at  London,  on  March 
the  12th,  1691-2,  and  admitted  fellow,  June  26th, 
1693.  He  was  soon  so  much  distinguished  by 
his  conversation  and  accomplishments,  as  to 
obtain  very  extensive  practice ;  and,  if  a  nam- 
phlet  of  those  times  may  be  credited,  haa  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  one  party,  as  RadcUfie 
had  of  the  other. 

He  is  always  mentioned  as  a  man  of  bene- 
volence ;  and  it  is  just  to  suppose  that  his  desire 
of  helping  the  helpless  disposed  him  to  so  much 
zeal  for  the  Dispensary;  an  undertaking,  of 
which  some  account,  however  short,  is  proper  t9 
be  giyen. 

Whether  what  Temple  says  be  true,  that  phy- 
sicians have  had  more  learning  than  the  other 
faculties,  I  will  not  stay  to  inquire  j  but,  I  be- 
lieve, every  man  has  found  in  physicians  great 
liberality  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very  prompt 
efiosioQ  of  beneficence,  and  willingness  to  exert 
a  Ucrative  art  where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre. 


Agreeably  to  this  character,  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, in  July,  1687,  published  an  edict,  re- 
quiring all  the  fellows,  candidates,  and  licen- 
tiates, to  give  gratuitous  advice  to  the  neigh- 
bouring poor. 

This  edict  was  sent  to  the  court  of  aldermen ; 
and,  a  question  being  made  to  whom  the  appel 
lation  of  the  poor  should  be  extended,  tlie  Col 
le^e  answereid,  that  it  should  be  sufficient  to 
bnn^  a  testimonial  from  the  clergyman  officiat- 
ing in  the  parish  where  the  patient  resided. 

Afler  a  year's  experience,  the  physicians  found 
their  chanty  frustrated  by  some  malignant  op- 
position, and  made,  to  a  great  degree,  vain  by 
the  high  price  of  physic ;  they  therefore  voted, 
in  August,  1688,  that  the  laboratory  of  the  Col- 
le^  should  be  accommodated  to  the  preparation 
of^medicines,  and  another  room  prepared  for 
thdr  reception ;  and  that  the  contributors  to  the 
expense  einould  manage  the  charity. 

It  was  now  expected,  that  the  apothecaries 
would  have  undertaken  the  care  of  providing 
medicines ;  but  they  took  another  course.  Think- 
ing the  whole  design  pernicious  to  their  interest, 
they  endeavoured  to  raise  a  faction  a^inst  it  in 
the  College,  and  found  some  f^ysicians  mean 
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enoogfa  to  Bolkit  their  patronage,  bj  betraying 
to  them  the  counsels  of  the  College.  The 
greater  part,  however,  enforced  by  a  new  edict, 
m  1694,  the  former  order  of  1687,  and  sent  it  to 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  appomted  a  com- 
mittee to  treat  with  the  Colle|y[e,  and  settle  the 
mode  of  administerinff  the  chanty. 

It  was  desired  by  the  aldermen  that  the  tes- 
timonials of  churchwardens  and  oyerseers  should 
be  sdmitted ;  and  that  ail  hired  servants,  and 
all  apprentices  to  handicraftsmen,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  |K)or.  This  likewise  was  granted  by 
the  College. 

It  was  then  considered  who  should  distribute 
the  medicines,  and  who  should  settle  their 
pnce&  The  physicians  procured  some  apothe- 
caries to  undertake  the  dispensation,  and  offered 
that  the  wardoi  and  company  of  the  apotheca^ 
riea  should  adjust  the  price.  This  offer  was 
rejected;  and  the  apothecaries  who  had  engaged 
to  assist  the  charity  were  considered  as  traitors 
to  the  company,  threatened  with  the  imposition 
of  troublesome  offices,  and  deterred  from  the 
performance  of  their  engagements.  The  apo- 
thecaries ventured  upon  pubUc  opposition,  and 
presented  a  kind  of  remonstrance  against  the 
ciesi$rn  to  the  committee  of  the  city,  which  the 
physicians  condescended  to  confute :  and  at  last 
the  traders  seem  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
sons  of  trade ;  for  the  proposal  of  the  College 
having  been  considered,  a  paper  of  approbation 
was  drawn  up,  but  postponed  and  forgotten. 

The  physicians  still  persisted ;  and  m  1696  a 
subscription  was  raisea  by  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  an  agreement  prefixed  to  the  Dispensary. 
The  poor  were,  for  a  time,  supplied  with  medi- 
cines ;^  for  how  long  a  time  I  know  not  The 
medicmal  charity,  like  others,  began  with  ar- 
dour, but  soon  remitted,  and  at  last  died  gnulu- 
sily  away. 

About  the  time  of  the  subscription  begins  the 
action  of  "The  Dispensary.**  The  poem,  as  its 
subiect  was  present  and  popular,  co-operated 
with  the  passions  and  prejudices  then  prevalent, 
and  with  such  auxiliaries  to  its  intrinsic  merit, 
was  universally  and  Uberally  applauded.  It  was 
OQ  the  side  of  charity  agamst  the  intrigues  of 
intercut,  and  of  regular  learning  against  the 
licentious  usurpation  of  medical  authority,  and 
was  therefore  naturally  favoured  by  those  who 
read  and  can  judge  of  poetry. 

In  1697,  Qurth  spoke  that  which  is  now  called 
the  Harotian  Oration  ;  which  the  authors  of  the 
**  Biographia"  mention  with  more  praise  than 
the  passage  ouoted  in  their  notes  will  fully 
vasmy,  Gartn,  speaking  of  the  mischiefs  done 
by  quacks,  has  these  expressions : — *<  Non  ta- 
men  telis  vulnerat  ista  agyrtarum  coUuvies,  sed 
theriaca  quadam  magis  pemiciosa,  non  pyrin, 
sed^  pulvere  nescio  (^uo  exotico  certat,  non  glo- 
bolls  plumbeis,  sed  pilulis  soue  lethalibus  inter- 
ficit.*'  This  was  certainly  tnought  fine  by  the 
aathor,  and  is  still  admired  by  his  biographer. 
In  October,  1708,  he  became  one  of  the  censors 
of  the  College. 

Garth,  bdng  an  active  and  zealous  whig,  was 
a.  naember  of  the  Kit-cat  club,  and,  by  conse- 
queoce,  familiarly  known  to  all  the  great  men 
i£  that  denomination.    In  1710,  when  the  go- 


vernment fell  into  other  hands,  he  writ  to 
Lord  Godolphin^  on  his  dismission,  a  short  poem, 
which  was  criticised  in  the  ** Examiner,**  and  so 
successfully  either  defended  or  excused  by  Mr. 
Addison,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  vindication,  it 
oufht  to  be  preserved. 

At  the  accession  of  the  present  family  his 
merits  were  acknowledged  and  rewarded.  He 
was  knighted  with  the  sword  of  his  hero,  Marl- 
borough ;  and  was  made  physician  in  ordinary 
to  the  King,  and  physician  general  to  the 
army. 

He  then  undertook  an  edition  of  Ovid*s  "  Me- 
tamorphoses,** translated  by  several  hands,  which 
he  recommended  by  a  preface,  written  with 
more  ostentation  than  ability:  his  notions  are 
half-formed,  and  his  matenals  iramethodically 
confused.  This  was  his  last  work.  He  died 
Jan.  18, 1717-18,  and  was  buried  at  Hanx>w-on« 
the-hilL 

His  personal  character  seems  to  have  been 
social  and  Uberal.  He  communicated  himself 
throuffh  a  very  wide  extent  of  acquaintance ;  and 
thou^  firm  in  a  party,  at  a  time  when  firmness 
included  virulence,  yet  he  imparted  his  kindness 
to  those  who  were  not  supposed  to  favour  his 
principles.  He  was  an  early  encoura^er  of  Pope, 
and  was  at  once  the  friend  of  Addison  and  of 
Granville.  He  is  accused  of  voluptuousness 
and  irreUgion ;  and  Pope,  who  says,  "  that  if 
ever  there  was  a  good  Christian,  without  know- 
ing himself  to  be  so,  it  was  Dr.  Garth,**  seems 
not  able  to  deny  what  he  b  angry  to  hear,  and 
loath  to  confess. 

Pope  afterwards  declared  himself  convinced, 
that  Garth  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  having  been  privately  recon- 
ciled. It  is  observed  by  Lowth,  that  there  is  less 
distance  than  is  thought  between  skepticism  and 
popery :  and  that  a  mind,  wearied  with  perpe- 
tual doubt,  willingly  seeks  repose  in  the  bosom 
of  an  infallible  church. 

His  poetry  has  been  praised  at  least  equally 
to  its  merit  In  "The  Dispensary**  there  is  a 
strain  of  smooth  and  free  versification  ;  but  frw 
lines  are  eminently  elegant  No  passages  fall 
below  mediocrity,  and  few  rise  much  above  it 
The  plan  seems  formed  without  just  proportion 
to  the  subject ;  the  means  and  end  have  no  ne- 
cessary connexion.  Resnel,  in  his  preface  to 
Pope*s  Essay,  remarks,  that  Garth  exhibits  no 
discrimination  of  charactera ;  and  that  what  any 
one  says  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been 
said  by  another.  The  general  design  is,  per- 
haps, open  to  criticism  J  but  the  composition  can 
seldom  be  charged  with  inaccuracy  or  ne^li 

§ence.  The  Author  never  slumbcre  in  self-in 
ulgence ;  his  full  vigour  is  always  exerted ; 
scarcely  a  line  is  left  unfinished ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  find  an  expression  used  by  constraint,  or  a 
thought  imperfectly  expressed.  It  was  remark 
ed  by  Pope,  that  "The  Dispensary**  had  been 
corrected  in  every  edition,  and  that  every  change 
was  an  improvement  It  appears,  however,  to 
want  something  of  poetical  ardour,  and  some- 
thing of  general  delectation;  and,  therefore, 
since  it  has  been  no  longer  supported  by  acci- 
dental and  intrinsic  popularity,  it  has  beea 
scarcely  able  to  support  itself 
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Nicholas  Rowb  was  born  at  Little  Beckford, 
in  Bedfoitlflhire,  in  1673.  His  family  had  lonff 
possessed  a  considerable  estate,  with  a  good 
house,  at  Lambertoun,  in  Devonshire.*  His 
ancestor,  from  whom  he  descended  in  a  direct 
line,  received  the  arms  home  by  his  descend- 
ants for  his  bravery  in  the  Holy  War.  His 
father,  John  Rowe,  who  was  the  first  that  qmt^ 
ted  his  paternal  acres  to  practise  any  part  of 
arofit,  professed  the  law,  and  published  Ben- 
WsandDalUson's  "Reports"  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second,  when  in  opposition  to  the 
notions,  then  diligently  propagated,  of  dispens- 
ing power,  he  ventured  to  remark  how  low  his 
authors  rated  the  prerogative.  He  was  made  a 
sergeant,  and  died  April  30,  1692.  He  was 
buned  in  the  Temple  church. 

Nicholas  was  first  sent  to  a  private  school,  at 
Highgate;  and,  being  afterwards  removed  to 
Westminster,  was,  at  twelve  years,!  chosen  one 
of  the  King's  scholars.  His  master  was  Busby, 
who  suffered  none  of  his  scholars  to  let  their 
powers  lie  useless;  and  his  exercises  in  several 
iangaages  are  said  to  have  been  written  with 
uncommon  degrees  of  excellence,  and  yet  to  have 
cost  him  very  Tittle  labour.  .  . 

At  sixteen  he  had,  in  his  father's  opinioi), 
made  advances  in  learn'mg  sufficient  to  qualify 
him  for  the  study  of  law,  and  was  entered  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Mid(Ue  Temple,  where  for  some  time 
he  read  statutes  and  reports  with  proficiency 
proportionate  to  the  force  of  his  mind,  which 
was  already  such  that  he  endeavoured  to  com- 
prehend law,  not  as  a  series  of  precedents,  or 
collection  of  positive  precepts,  but  as  a  system 
of  rational  government,  and  impartial  jusUce. 

When  he  was  nineteen,  he  was,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  lef^  more  to  his  own  direction,  and 
probably  from  that  time  suffered  law  gradually 
to  give  way  to  poetry.  At  twenty-five  he  pro- 
duced "The  AmbiUous  Step-mother,"  which 
was  received  vrith  so  much  favour,  that  he  de- 
voted himself  from  that  lime  wholly  to  elegant 
literature. 

His  next  tragedy  (1702)  was  "Tamerlane," 
in  which,  under  the  name  of  Tamerlane,  he  in- 
tended to  characterize  King  William,  and  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  under  Bajazet  The  virtues  of 
Tamerlane  seem  to  have  been  arbitrarily  as- 
signed him  by  his  poet,  for  I  know  not  that  his- 
tory gives  any  other  qualities  than  those  which 
make  a  conqueror.  The  fashion,  however,  of 
the  time  was,  to  accumulate  upon  Lewis  all  that 
can  nrise  horror  and  detestation  ;  and  whatever 
ffood  was  withheld  from  him,  tliat  it  might  not 
be  thrown  away,  was  bestowed  upon  King  Wil- 
Uam. 

This  was  the  tragedy  which  Rowe  valued 
most,  and  that  which  probably,  by  the  help  cf 
political  auxiliaries,  excited  mosi  applause ;  but 
occasional  poetry  must  oflen  content  itself  with 


*  In  the  Yiltare,  Lamerton.—O^.  Ediu 
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occasional  pnise.  "  Tamerlane  **  has  for  a  long 
time  been  acted  only  once  a  year,  on  the  ni|^t 
when  Kifig  William  landed.  Our  quarrel  with 
Lewis  has  been  lon^  over ;  and  it  now  gratifies 
neither  zeal  nor  malice  to  see  him  painted  with 
aggravated  features,  like  a  Saracen  upon  a  sign. 

"The  Fair  Penitent,"  his  next  production, 
(1703,)  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tragedies  on 
the  stage,  where  it  still  keeps  its  turns  of  ap- 
pearing, and  probably  wiU  long  keep  them,  lor 
there  is  scarcely  any  work  of  any  poet  at  once 
so  interesting  by  the  fable,  and  so  dcliglitfiu  by 
the  language.  The  story  is  domestic,  and  there- 
fore easily  received  by  the  imagination,  and  as- 
similated to  common  life ;  the  diction  is  ex- 
quisitely harmonious,  and  soft  or  sprightly  as 
occasion  requiries. 

The  character  of  Lothario  seems  to  have 
been  expanded  by  Richardson  into  Lovelace ; 
but  he  has  excelled  his  original  in  the  moral  e^ 
fecl^  of  the  fiction.  Lothario,  with  gayety  which 
cannot  be  hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be 
despised,  retains  too  much  of  the  spectator's 
kindness.  It  was  in  the  power  of  Richardson 
alone  to  teach  us  at  once  esteem  and  detesta- 
tion, to  make  virtuous  resentment  overpower  all 
the  benevolence  which  wit,  elegance,  and  cou- 
rage naturally  excite ;  and  to  lose  at  last  the  hero 
in  the  villain. 

The  fifth  act  is  not  equal  to  the  former :  the 
events  of  the  drama  are  exhausted,  and  little  re- 
mains but  to  talk  of  what  is  past  It  has  been 
observed,  that  the  title  of  the  play  does  not  suf- 
ficiently correspond  with  the  behaviour  of  Ca- 
lista,  who  at  last  shows  no  evident  signs  of  re- 
pentance, but  may  be  reasonably  suspected  of 
feeling  pain  from  detection  rather  tiian  from 
guilt,  and  expresses  more  shame  than  sorrow, 
and  more  rage  than  shame. 

His  next  ( 1706)  was  "  Ulysses ;"  which,  with 
the  common  fate  of  mythological  stories,  is  now 
generally  neglected.  We  have  been  too  early 
acquainted  with  the  poetical  heroes,  to  expect 
any  pleasure  from  their  revival ;  to  show  them, 
as  they  have  already  been  shown,  is  to  disgust 
by  repetition ;  to  give  them  new  (qualities,  or 
new  adventures,  is  to  oflicnd  by  violating  re- 
ceived notions. 

"  The  Royal  Convert"  (1708)  seems  to  have 
a  better  claim  to  longevity.  The  fable  is  drawn 
from  an  obsctfre  and^  barbarous  age,  to  which 
fictions  are  more  easily  and  properly  adapted  ; 
for  when  objects  are  impertectly  seen,  they 
easily  take  forms  from  ima^nation.  The  scene 
lies  among  our  ancestors  in  our  own  country, 
and  therefore  very  easily  catches  attention.  Ro- 
dogunc  is  a  personage  truly  tragical,  of  hS^ 
spirit  and  violent  passions,  great  with  tem- 
pestuous dignity,  and  wicked  with  a  soul  that 
would  have  been  heroic  if  it  liad  been  virtnons. 
The  motto  seems  to  tell  that  this  play  was  not 
successful. 

Rowe  does  not  always  remember  what  bis 
characters  require*    In  ^Tamerlane"  tbania 
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fome  ridiciiloiis  nMntion  of  the  God  of  Love ; 
tnd  Rodognne,  a  savage  Saxon,  talks  of  Venus, 
and  the  eagle  that  bears  the  thunder  of  Jupiter. 

The  play  discovers  its  own  date  by  a  predio 
tion  of  the  Union,  in  imitation  of  Cranmer's 
prophetic  promises  to  Henry  the  Eighth.  The 
anticipatea  blessings  of  union  are  not  very  na- 
turally introduced,  nor  very  happily  expressed. 

He  once  ( 1706 )  tried  to  change  his  hand.  He 
ventured  on  a  comedy,  and  produced  "The 
Biter  ;'*  with  which,  though  it  was  unfavourably 
treated  by  the  audience,  he  was  himself  delight- 
ed ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  sat  in  the  house 
lao^ng  with  great  vehemence,  whenever  he 
bac^  in  his  own  opinion,  produced  a  jest  But, 
findmg  that  he  and  the  public  had  no  sym- 
pathy of  mirth,  he  tried  at  lighter  scenes  no 
more. 

AOer  "The Royal  Convert"  (1714)  appeared 
"Jane  Shore,"  written,  as  its  author  professes, 
in  unitaiion  of  Shakspeare^s  style.  In  what  he 
thought  himself  an  imitator  of  Shakspeare,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive.  The  numbers,  the  diction, 
the  sentiments,  and  the  conduct,  every  thing  in 
which  imitation  can  consist,  are  remote  in  the 
utmost  degree  from  the  manner  of  Shakspeare, 
whose  dramas  it  resembl(>8  only  as  it  is  an  Eng- 
lish story,  and  as  some  of  the  persons  have  their 
names  in  history.  This  play,  consisting  chiefly 
of  domestic  scenes  and  jpnvate  distress,  lays 
hold  upon  the  heart  The  wife  is  forgiven 
because  she  repents,  and  the  husband  is  ho- 
noured because  he  forgives.  This,  therefore,  is 
one  of  those  pieces  which  we  still  welcome  on 
the  stage. 

His  last  tragedj  (171 5 J  was  "Lady  Jane 
Grey^  This  subject  had  been  chosen  by  Mr. 
Smith,  whose  papers  were  put  into  Rowe*s 
hands  such  as  he  describes  them  in  his  preface. 
This  play  has  likewise  sunk  into  oblivion. 
From  thb  time  he  gave  nothing  more  to  the 
ftaee. 

Being,  bjT  a  competent  fortune,  exempted  from 
any  necessity  of  combating  his  inclination,  he 
never  wrote  m  distress,  and  therefore  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  written  in  haste.  His 
works  were  finished  to  his  own  approbation, 
and  bear  few  marks  of  negligence  or  nurry.  It 
b  remarkable,  that  his  prologues  and  epilogues 
are  all  his  own,  though  ho  sometimes  sup- 
plied others  ;  he  afforded  help,  but  did  not 
solicit  it 

As  his  studies  necessarily  made  him  acqnaint- 
ed  with  Shakspeare,  and  acquaintance  produced 
veneration,  he  undertook  (1709)  an  edition  of 
his  woriLS,  from  which  he  neither  received  much 
pruse,  nor  seems  to  have  expected  it;  yet,  I 
believe,  thosewho  compare  it  with  former  copies 
will  find  that  he  has  done  more  than  he  pro- 
mised ;  and  that,  without  the  pomp  of  notes  or 
boasts  of  critidsnij  many  passages  are  happily 
restored.  He  prefixed  a  lire  of  me  author,  such 
as  tradition,  then  almost  expiring,  could  supply, 
and  a  preface  ;♦  which  cannot  be  said  to  disco- 
ver much  profundity  or  penetration.  He  at  least 
eontributCKl  to  the  popularity  of  his  author. 

He  was  willing  enough  to  improve  his  fortune 
by  other  arts  than  poetry.  He  was  under*se- 
cretsry  ibr  three  years  when  the  Duke  of  Q,iieens- 

•  Mr.  Rowers  preface,  however,  ia  not  distinct,  as  H 
WglK  be  supposed  ttom  ibis  pMMft,  frsm  the  lilt.-^R. 
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betiT  was  secretary  of  state,  and  afterwards 
appued  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  for  some  public 
employmentf  Oxford  enjoined  him  to  study 
Spanish ;  and  when,  some  time  afterwards,  ho 
came  again,  and  said  that  he  had  mastered  it, 
dismissed  him  with  this  congratulation :  "  Then, 
Sir,  I  envy  you  the  plcasm*  of  reading  *  Don 
duixote*  in  the  original." 

This  story  is  sufficiently  attested;  but  why 
"Oxford,  who  desired  to  be  thought  a  favourer  of 
literature,  should  thus  insult  a  man  of  acknow- 
ledged merit ;  or  how  Rowe,  who  was  so  keen  a 
whig,  that  he  did  not  willingly  converse  with  men 
of  the  opposite  party,  could  ask  preferment  fi-om 
Oxford,  it  is  not  now  possible  to  discover,  Pope4 
who  told  the  story,  did  not  say  on  what  occa- 
sion the  advice  was  given ,  and,  though  he  owned 
Rowc's  disappointment,  doubted  whether  any  in- 
jury was  intended  him,  but  thought  it  rather  Lord 
Oxford's  odd  way. 

It  is  likely  that  he  lived  on  discontented  through 
the  rest  of  Glueen  Anne's  reign  ;  but  the  timo 
came  at  laat  when  he  found  kinder  friends.  At 
the  accession  of  King  George  he  was  made  poet- 
laureat ;  I  am  afraid  by  the  ejection  of  poor 
Nahum  Tate,  who  (1716)  died  in  the  Mint, 
where  he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  by  extreme 
poverty.  He  was  made  likewise  one  of  the 
land-surveyors  of  the  customs  of  the  port  of 
London.  Tiie  Prince  of  Wales  chose  him  clcik 
of  his  council ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Parker, 
as  soon  as  he  received  tlic  seab,  appointed  him, 
unasked,  secretary  of  the  presentations.  Such 
an  accumulation  of  employments  undoubtedly 
produced  a  very  considerable  revenue* 

Having  already  translated  some  parts  of  Lu- 
can*s  "Pharsalia,"  which  had  been  published  in 
the  Miscellanies,  and  doubtless  received  many 
praises,  he  undertook  a  version  of  the  whofa 
work,  which  he  lived  to  finish,  but  not  to  publish. 
It  seems  to  have  been  printed  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Welwood,  who  prefixed  the  author's  life,  in 
which  is  contained  the  following  character : 

"  As  to  his  person,  it  was  grateful  and  well 
made ;  his  face  regular,  and  of  a  manly  beauty. 
As  his  soul  was  well  lodged,  so  its  rational  and 
animal  faculties  excelled  in  a  high  degree.  He 
had  a  quick  and  fruitful  invention,  a  deep  pene- 
tration, and  a  large  compass  of  thought,  with 
singular  dexterity  and  easiness  in  making  his 
thoughts  to  be  understood.  He  was  master  of 
most  parts  of  polite  learning,  especially  the  classi- 
cal authors,  both  Gnek  and  Latin ;  understood 
the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages; 
and  spoke  the  first  fluently,  and  the  other  two 
tolcraoly  well. 

"  He  had  likewise  read  mc^tof  the  Greek  and 
Roman  histories  in  tlieir  ori^nal  languages,  and 
most  that  are  written  in  £lnglish,  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  He  hod  a  good  taste  in  philoso- 
phy ;  and,  having  a  firm  impression  of  religion 
upon  his  mind,  he  took  great  delight  in  divinity 
and  ecclesiastical  history,  in  both  which  he  made 
great  advances  in  the  times  he  retired  into  the 
country,  which  were  frequent  He  expressed, 
on  all  occasions,  his  f\ill  pursuasion  of  the  truth 
of  revealed  reliprion ;  and,  bein^  a  sincere  mem- 
ber of  the  established  church  himself,  he  pitied, 
but  condemned  not,  those  that  dissented  from  it 
He  abhorred  the  principle  of  persecuting  men 
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upon  tli6  sceomt  m  tiheir  opixuoos  in  religioQ ; 
and,  being  strict  in  his  own.  he  took  it  not  upon 
him  to  censure  those  of  anotherpersuasion.  His 
oonversation  was  pleasant,  witty,  and  learned, 
without  the  least  tincture  of  affectation  or  pedan- 
try ;  and  his  inimitable  manner  of  diverting  and 
enlivening  the  company,  made  it  impossiue  for 
any  one  to  be  out.  of  numour  when  he  was  in 
it.  EInvy  and  detraction  seemed  to  be  entirely 
foreign  to  his  constitution ;  and  whatever  provo- 
cations he  met  with  at  any  time,  he  passed  them 
over  without  the  least  thought  of  resentment  or 
revenge.  As  Homer  had  a  Ziolus,  so  Mr.  Rowe 
had  sometimes  his ;  for  there  were  not  wanting 
malevolent  people,  and  pretenders  to  poetry  too, 
that  would  now  and  then  bark  at  his  best  per- 
formances ;  but  he  was  conscious  of  his  own 
genius,  and  had  so  much  good  nature  as  to  for- 
give them ;  nor  could  he  ever  be  tempted  to  re- 
turn them  an  answer. 

"  The  love  of  learning  and  poetry  made  him 
not  the  less  fit  for  business,  and  nobody  applied 
himself  closer  to  it,  when  it  required  his  attend- 
ance. The  late  Duke  of  dueensberry,  when  he 
was  secretary  of  state,  made  him  his  secretary 
for  public  affairs ;  and  when  that  truly  great  man 
came  to  know  him  well,  he  was  never  so  pleased 
as  when  Mr.  Rowe  was  in  his  company.  After 
the  Duke's  death  all  avenues  were  stopped  to  his 
preferment ;  and,  during  the  rest  of  that  rei|ii, 
ne  passed  his  time  with  the  muses  and  his  books, 
and  sometimes  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 

"  When  he  had  just  got  to  be  easy  in  his 
fortune,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  make  it  better, 
death  swept  him  away,  and  m  him  deprived  the 
world  of  one  of  the  best  men  as  well  as  one  of 
the  best  geniuses  of  the  age.  He  died  like  a 
Christian  and  a  philosopher,  in  charity  with  all 
mankind,  and  with  an  absolute  resignation  to 
the  will  of  Gk)d.  He  kept  up  his  goSd  humour 
to  the  last ;  and  took  leave  of  his  wife  and  friends 
immediately  before  his  last  agony,  with  the 
same  tranquillity  of  mmd,  and  the  same  indif- 
ference for  life,  as  though  he  had  been  upon 
taking  but  a  short  journey.  He  was  twice 
married ;  first  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Parsons,  one 
of  the  auditors  of  the  revenue;  and  afterwards 
to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Devenish,  of  a  good  family 
in  Dorsetshire.  By  the  first  he  had  a  son ;  and 
by  the  second  a  daughter,  married  afterwards 
to  Mr.  Fane.  He  died  the  6th  of  December, 
1719,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age ;  and  was 
buried  the  nineteenth  of  the  same  month  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  aisle  where  many 
of  our  English  poets  are  interred,  over  against 
Chaucer,  his  body  being  attended  by  a  select 
number  of  his  friends,  uid  the  Dean  and  dioir 
ofliciating  at  the  funeral." 

To  this  character,  which  is  apparently  given 
with  the  fondness  of  a  friend,  may  be  add^  the 
testimony  of  Pope,  who  says  in  a  letter  to 
Blount,  "  Mr.  Rowe  accompanied  me,  and  pass- 
ed a  week  in  the  Forest  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  much  a  man  of  his  turn  entertained  me ;  but 
I  must  acquaint  you,  there  is  a  vivacity  and 
f^jrety  of  disposition  almost  peculiar  to  him, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  part  from  him  with- 
out that  uneasiness  which  generally  succeeds  all 
oar  pleasure.'' 

Pope  has  left  behind  him  another  mention  of 
Us  companion,  less  advantageous,  which  is  thus 
reported  by  Dr.  Warburton. 


''Rowe,  in  Mr.  Pope*!  opbiioii,  »n»fTrtninftii « 
decent  character,  but  hod  no  heart.  Mr.  Addison 
was  justly  offended  with  some  behaviour  which 
arose  fircan  that  want,  and  estranged  himself 
from  him  ^  which  Rowe  felt  very  severely.  Mr. 
Pope,  their  common  fiiend,  loiowing  this,  took 
an  opportunity,  at  some  iuncture  of  Mr.  Addi- 
son's advancement,  to  teU  him  how  poor  Rowe 
was  grieved  at  hb  displeasure,  and  what  satis- 
'faction  he  expressed  at  Mr.  Addison's  good 
fortune,  which  he  expressed  so  naturally,  that 
he  (Mr.  Pope)  coukl  not  but  think  him  sincere. 
Mr.  Addison  replied,  '  I  do  not  suspect  that  he 
feigned ;  but  the  levity  of  his  heart  is  such,  that 
he  is  struck  with  any  new  adventure;  and  it 
would  a^ct  him  just  in  the  same  manner,  if  he 
heard  I  was  going  to  be  hanged.' — ^Mr.  Pope  . 
said  he  could  not  deny  but  Mr.  Addison  under 
stood  Rowe  welL" 

This  censure  time  has  not  left  us  the  power  of 
confirming  or  refuting;  but  observation  daily 
shows  that  much  stress  is  not^  to  be  laid  on 
hyperbolical  accusations,  and  pcHnted  sentences, 
which  even  he  that  utters  them  desires  to  be 
applauded  rather  than  credited.  Addison  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  have  meant  all  that  he  said. 
Few  characters  can  bear  the  microscopic  scru- 
tiny of  wit,  quickened  by  anger ;  and  perhaps 
the  best  advice  to  authors  would  be,  that  they 
should  keep  out  of  the  way  of  one  another. 

Rowe  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  as  a  tragic 
writer  and  a  translator.  I  n  his  attempt  at  comedy 
he  failed  so  ignominiously,  that  his  '*  Biter"  is 
not  inserted  in  his  works;  and  his  occasional 
poems  and  short  compositions  are  rarely  worthy 
of  either  praise  or  censure;  for  they  seem  tlw 
casual  sports  of  a  mind  seeking  rather  to  amuse 
its  leisure  than  to  exercise  its  powers. 

In  the  construction  of  his  dramas,  there  is  not 
much  art:  he  is  not  a  nice  observer  of  the  uni- 
ties. He  extends  time  and  varies  place  as  his 
convenience  requires.  To  vary  the  place  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  any  violation  of  nature,  if  the 
change  be  made  between  the  acts ;  for  it  is  no 
less  easy  for  the  spectator  to  suppose  himself  at 
Athens  in  the  second  act,  than  at  Thebes  in  the 
first ;  but  to  cbanee  tlie  scene,  as  is  done  by 
Row6)  in  the  midme  of  an  act,  is  to  add  more 
acts  to  the  play,  since  an  act  is  so  much  of  the 
business  as  is  transacted  without  interruption. 
Rowe,  by  this  license,  easily  extricates  himself 
from  difficulties ;  as,'  in  "  Jane  Grey,"  when  we 
have  been  terrified  with  all  the  dreadful  pomp  of 
public  execution,  and  are  wondering  now  the 
heroine  or  the  poet  will  proceed,  no  sooner  has 
Jane  pronounced  some  prophetic  rhymes,  than — 
pass  and  be  gone — the  scene  doses,  and  Pem 
broke  and  Qardiner  are  turned  out  upon  the 

1  know  not  that  there  can  be  found  in  his 
plays  any  deep  search  into  nature,  any  accurate 
discriminations  of  kindred  qualities,  or  nice  dis- 
play of  passion  in  its  progress :  aU  is  general 
ancl  undefined.  Nor  does  he  much  interest  or 
afiect  the  auditor,  except  in  "Jane  Shore,^  who 
is  always  seen  and  heard  with  pity.  Alicia  is  a 
character  of  empty  noise,  with  no  resemblance 
to  reed  sorrow  or  to  natural  madness. 

Whence,  then,  haa  Rowe  his  reputation? 
From  the  reasonableness  and  propriety  of  some 
of  his  scenes^  from  the  elegance  of  his  diction, 
and  the  suavity  of  his  verse.   He  seldom  i ^ 
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Mmt  ptty  or  terror,  biit  he  often  devates  the 
seoliments  j  he  seldom  pierces  the  breast,  but  he 
always  deliglits  the  ear,  and  often  improTes  the 
understanding. 

His  translation  of  the  **  Gulden  Verses,"  and 
of  the  first  book  ofCluiUet's  Poem,  have  nothii^g 
in  them  remarkable.  The  "Golden  Verses^ 
are  tediotis. 

The  version  of  Lucan  is  one  of  the  greatest 
productions  of  EInglish  poetry ;  for  there  is  per- 
haps none  that  so  completely  exhibits  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  the  originaL  Lucan  is  distinguished 
by  a  kind  of  dictatorial  or  philosophical  dignity, 
rather,  as  duintilian  observes,  declamatory  than 
poetical ;  fidl  of  ambitious  morality  and  pointed 
sentenc^  comprised  in  vigorous  and  animated 
lines.  This  character  Rowe  has  very  diligently 
Bad  successfully  preserved.    His  versification, 


which  is  mch  aa  hit  eontemportries  pcactued, 
without  any  attempt  at  innovation  or  iniprov** 
mcnt,  seldom  wants  either  melody  or  force.  His 
author's  sense  is  sometimes  a  little  diluted  by 
additional  infusions,  and  sometimes  weakened 
by  too  much  expansion.  But  such  faults  are  to 
be  expected  in  all  translations,  from  the  constraint 
of  measures  and  dissimilitude  of  languages.  The 
"  Pharsalia"  of  Rowe  deserves  more  notice  than 
it  obtains,  and  as  it  is  more  read  will  be  more 
esteemed.* 


•  The  life  of  Rowe  Is  a  venr  remarkable  ineuince 
of  the  uncommon  atreneih  of  Dr.  Johnson's  meroorr. 
When  I  received  from  him  the  MS.  he  complacently  ob- 
served, "  that  the  criticism  was  tolerably  weU  done,  con- 
sidering that  be  had  not  seen  Eowe*s  works  for  thirty 
ycar*»»— W. 
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JoiVFH  Addison  was  bom  on  the  first  of  May, 
1672^  at  Milston,  of  which  his  father,  Lancelot 
Addison,  was  then  rector,  near  Ambrosebury  in 
Wiltshire,  and  appearing  weak  and  unlikely  to 
live,  he  was  christenea  the  same  day.  After 
the  usual  domestic  education,  which  from  the 
character  of  his  father  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  have  given  him  stronff  impressions  of 
Diety,  he  was  committed  U>  the  care  of  Mr. 
Kaish,  at  Ambrosebury,  and  afterwards  of  Mr. 
Tavlor,  at  Salisbury. 

I^ot  to  name  the  school  or  the  masters  of  men 
illastrioas  for  literature  is  a  kind  of  historic^ 
fraud,  by  which  honest  fame  is  injuriouslv 
diminished ;  I  would  therefore  trace  him  through 
the  whole  process  of  his  education.  In  16S3, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  twelfth  year,  his  father, 
beinj^  made  dean  of  Lichfield,  naturally  carried 
his  lamilj  to  his  new  residence,  and,  I  believe, 
placed  him  for  some  time,  probably  not  long, 
under  Mr.  Shaw,  then  master  of  the  school  at 
Lichfield,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Shaw. 
Of  this  interval  his  biographers  have  given  no 
account,  and  I  know  it  only  firom  a  story  of  a 
•orrtng-otil,  told  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  by  An- 
drew Corbet  of  Shropshire,  who  had  heard  it 
from  Mr.  Pigot,  his  uncle. 

The  practice  of  barring-out  was  a  savage 
license,  practised  in  many  schools  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  by  which  the  bojrs,  when  the 
periodical  v^caUon  drew  near,  growing  petulant 
at  the  approach  of  liberty,  some  days  before  the 
time  of  regular  recess,  took  possession  of  the 
acbool,  of  which  they  haired  the  doors,  and  bade 
their  master  defiance  fiK>m  the  windows.  It  is 
not  easy  to  suppose  that  on  such  occasions  the 
Dsaster  would  do  more  than  laugh;  yet* if  tra- 
d^on  may  be  credited,  he  often  stramed  hard 
to  force  or  surprise  the  garrison,  t!^  master, 
when  Pigot  was  a  school-boy,  was  barred-out 
at  Lichfield;  and  the  whole  operatbn.  as  he 
said,  was  planned  and  conducted  b^  Addison. 

To  judge  better  of  the  probability  of  this 
ilofyy  I  bare  inquired  when  he  wai  lent  to  the 


Chartreux ;  but,  as  he  was  not  one  of  thoie  who 
enjoyed  the  founder's  benefaction,  there  is  no 
account  oreserved  of  his  admission.  At  the 
school  of^  the  Chartreux,  to  which  he  was  re- 
moved either  from  that  of  Salisbury  or  Lich- 
field, he  pursued  his  juvenile  studies  under  the 
care  of  Ur.  Ellis,  and  contracted  that  intimacy 
with  Sir  Richard  Steele,  which  their  joint  la- 
bours have  so  efiTectually  recorded. 

Of  this  memorable  friendship  the  greater 
praise  must  be  given  to  Steele.  It  is  not  hard 
to  love  those  from  whom  nothing  can  be  feared ; 
and  Addison  never  considered  Steele  as  a  rival, 
but  Steele  lived,  as  he  confesses,  under  an  habi- 
tual subjection  to  the  predominating  genius  of 
Addison,  whom  he  always  mentioned  with  re- 
verence, and  treated  with  obsequiousness. 

Addison,*  who  knew  his  own  dignity,  could 
not  always  forbear  to  show  it,  bj^  playing  a  little 
upon  his  admirer ;  but  he  was  in  no  danger  of 
retort :  his  jests  were  endured  without  resistance 
Or  resentment 

But  the  sneer  of  jocularity  was  not  the  worst 
Steele,  whose  imprudence  of  generosity,  or  vani- 
ty of  profusion,  kept  him  always  incurably  ne- 
cessitous, upon  some  pressing  exigence,  m  an 
evil  hour,  borrowed  a  hundred  pounds  of  his 
friend,  probably  vidthout  much  purpose  of  repay- 
ment; but  Addison,  who  seems  to  have  had 
other  notions  of  a  hundred  pounds,  grew  im- 
patient of  delay,  and  reclaimed  his  loan  by  an 
execution.  Steele  felt  with  great  sensibility  the 
obduracy  of  his  creditor,  but  vrith  emotions  of 
sorrow  rather  than  of  anger.f 


f  Tnis  fact  was  communicated  to  Johnson  In  my  hear- 
Inr  by  a  person  of  unquestionable  veracitv,  but  whose 
name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention.  He  had  it,  as  be 
told  us,  from  Lady  Primrose,  to  whom  Steele  related  ii 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  The  late  Dr.  Stintun  confirmed 
it  to  me,  by  saying,  that  he  heard  it  firom  Mr.  Hooke,  au- 
thor of  the  Roman  History :  and  he  from  Mr.  Pope^— H 

Bee,  Victor's  Letters,  vol  i.  p.  838,  this  traasactioa 
somswhat  differenUy  relatad.-^R. 
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Tn  1687  he  was  entered  into  Ctneen^s  College, 
in  Oxford,  where,  in  1689,  the  accidental  peru- 
sal of  some  Latin  verses  gained  him  the  patron- 
age of  Dr.  Lancaster,  afterwards  provost  of 
Ctueen*s  College ;  by  whose  recommendation  he 
was  elected  into  Magdalen  College  as  a  Demy, 
a  term  by  which  that  society  denominates  those 
which  are  elsewhere  called  Scholars ;  young 
men  who  partake  of  the  founder's  benefaction, 
and  succeed  in  their  order  to  vacant  fellow- 
ships.* 

Here  he  continued  to  cultivate  poetry  and 
criticism,  and  grew  first  eminent  bv  his  Latin 
compositions,  wnich  are  indeed  entitled  to  parti- 
cular praise.  He  has  not  confined  himself  to 
the  imitation  of  any  ancient  author,  but  has 
formed  his  style  from  the  general  language,  such 
as  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  productions  of  dif- 
ferent ages  happened  to  supply. 

His  Latin  compositions  seem  to  have  had 
much  of  his  fondness,  for  he  collected  a  second 
volume  of  the  "Musse  AnglicanaB,"  perhaps 
for  a  convenient  receptacle,  in  which  all  his 
Latin  pieces  are  inserted,  and  where  his  poem 
on  the  peace  has  the  first  place.  He  afterwards 
presented  the  collection  to  Boileau,  who,  from 
that  time,  "  conceived,"  says  Tickell,  "  an 
opinion  of  the  English  genius  for  poetnr." 
Nothing  is  better  known  of  Boileau,  than  that 
he  had  an  injudicious  and  peevish  contempt  of 
modem  Latin,  and  therefore  his  profession  of 
regard  was  probably  the  effect  or  his  civility 
rather  than  approbation. 

Three  of  his  Latin  poems  are  upon  subjects 
on  which  perhaps  he  would  not  have  ventured 
to  have  written  in  his  own  language.  "The 
Battle  of  the  Pigmies  and  Cranes;"  "The  Ba- 
rometer;" and  "A  Bowling-green."  When 
the  matter  is  low  or  scanty,  a  dead  language,  in 
which  nothing  is  mean  becaxise  nothing  is  fami- 
liar, affords  great  conveniences;  and,  by  the 
sonorous  magnificence  of  Roman  syllables,  the 
writer  concesds  penury  of  thought,  and  want  of 
novelty,  often  from  the  reader,  and  often  from 
himseff. 

In  his  twenty-second  year  he  first  showed  his 
power  of  English  poetry  by  some  verses  ad- 
dressed to  Dryden ;  and  soon  afterwards  nub- 
lished  a  translation  of  the  greater  part  of^  the 
Fourth  Georgic,  upon  Bees  ;  after  which,  savs 
Dryden,  "  my  latter  swarm  is  hardly  worth  the 
hiving," 

About  the  same  time  he  composed  the  argu- 
ments prefixed  to  the  several  books  of  Dryden's 
Virgil :  and  produced  an  essay  on  the  "  Geor- 
gics,"  juvenile,  superficial,  and  uninstructive, 
without  much  either  of  the  scholar's  learning  or 
the  critic's  penetration. 

His  next  paper  of  verses  contained  a  charac- 
ter of  the  principal  Enghsh  poets,  inscribed  to 
Henry  Sacneverell,  who  was  then,  if  not  a  poet, 
•  writer  of  verses  ;t  as  is  shown  by  bis  version 


*  He  took  the  decree  of  M.  A.  Feb.  14.  1602. 

t  A  IdUer  which  i  founil  am<»njr  Dr.  Johnson'e  papers, 
dated  in  January  17^^,  Trom  a  lady  in  Wiltshin^,  con- 
taini  a  discovery  of  some  importance  in  literary  history, 
via.  that  b7  the  ioiiials  H.  S.  prefixed  to  the  poem,  we 
are  not  to  un«lerjtand  the  famous  Dr.  Henry  Sachcvcr*!!, 
whoM  trfal  in  the  roost  remarlcable  incident  in  his  life. 
The  informatioQ  thua  communicated  is,  that  the  rtrsea 
In  question  were  not  an  adJreaa  to  the  famous  Dr.  8ache> 
?«r«U,  but  to  a  very  in^anlous  seaUeman  of  the 


of  a  sman  part  of  Yirjgirs  "  Gkorgics,'*  pub* 
lished  in  the  Miscellanies ;  and  a  Latin  enco- 
mium on  Q,ueen  Mary,  in  the  "  Muse  Angli- 
cans." These  verses  exhibit  all  the  fondness 
of  friendship ;  but  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
friendship  was  afterwards  too  weak  for  the  ma- 
lignity oi  faction. 

In  this  poem  is  a  very  confident  and  discrimi- 
nate character  of  Spenser,  whose  work  he  had 
then  never  read.t  So  httle  sometimes  is  criti- 
cism the  efiect  or  judgment,  it  is  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader,  that  about  this  time  he  was 
introduced  by  Congreve  to  Montague,  then 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  Addison  was  then 
learning  the  trade  of  a  courtier,  and  subjoined 
Montage  as  a  poetical  name  to  those  of^Cow- 
ley  ana  of  Dryden. 

By  the  influence  of  Mr.  Montague,  concup- 
ring,  according  to  Tickell,  with  his  natural  mo- 
desty, he  was  diverted  from  his  original  design 
of  entering  into  holy  orders.  Montage  alleged 
the  corruption  of  men  who  engaged  m  civil  em- 
ployments without  hberal  education ;  and  de- 
clared, that,  though  he  was  represented  as  an 
enemy  to  the  church,  he  would  never  do  it  any 
injury  but  by  withholding  Addison  firom  it 

Soon  after  (in  1695)  he  wrote  a  poem  to  Kinf 
William,  with  a  rhymmg  introduction  address^ 
to  Lord  Somers.  King  William  had  no  regard 
to  elegance  or  Hterature;  his  study  was  only 
war ;  yet  by  a  choice  of  ministers,  whose  disp<v 
sition  was  very  difibrent  from  his  own,  he  pro- 
cnred,  without  intention,  a  very  liberal  patron- 
age to  poetry.  Addison  was  caressed  both  b| 
Somers  and  Montague. 

In  1 697  appeared  his  Latin  verses  on  the  peace 
of  Ryswick,  which  he  dedicated  to  Montague, 
and  which  was  afterwards  caUed  by  Smith,  "  the 
best  Latin  poem  since  the  *  £neid.' "  Praise 
must  not  be  too  rigorously  examine  ;  but  the 
performance  cannot  be  domed  to  be  vigorous  and 
elegant. 

Having  yet  no  public  employment,  he  ob 
tained,  (m  1699,)  a  pension  of  three  hundr^ 
pounds  a-year,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  travel 
He  stayed  a  yeai  at  Blois,§  probably  to  learn 
the  French  language;  and  then  proceeded  in 
his  journey  to  Italy,  which  he  surveyed  with  the 
eyes  of  a  poet. 

While  he  was  travelling  at  leisure,  he  was  far 
from  being  idle :  for  he  not  only  collected  his 
observations  on  the  country,  but  found  time  to 
write  his  Dialogues  on  Medals,  and  four  acts  of 
"  Cato."  Such  at  least  b  the  relation  of  TickelL 
Perhaps  he  only  collected  his  materials,  and 
formeo  his  plan. 

Whatever  were  his  other  employments  in  Ita* 
ly,  he  there  wrote  the  Letter  to  iLord  Halifax, 
which  is  justly  considered  as  the  most  elegant,  if 
not  the  most  sublime,  of  his  poetical  productions. 
But  in  about  two  years  he  found  it  necessary  to 
hasten  home ;  bemg,  as  Swift  informs  us,  dis- 


name,  who  died  yom)g,  suppoeed  to  be  a  Manksman,  for 

that  lie  wrote  the  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man Thai  this 

person  left  his  papers  to  Mr.  Addison,  and  had  formed  a' 
plan  of  a  trai^iy  upon  the  death  of  Socrates.  The  lady 
says  she  had  this  iuformation  from  a  Mr.  Stepbena,  who 
was  a  folJow  of  Mcrton  College,  a  contemporary  and  in- 
timate with  Mr.  Addison,  in  Oxlord,  who  died  near  fif^ 
years  a^o,  a  prebendary  of  WInche»C«.~H. 
t  Speitce,  ^  Ibid.  ^ 
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tressed  by  indtgence,  and  compelled  to  become 
the  tutor  of  a  travelling  squire,  because  his  pen- 
sion was  not  remitted. 

At  liis  return  be  nublished  his  Travels,  with 
a  dedication  to  Lora  Somers.  As  his  stay  in 
foreign  countries  was  short,  his  observations  are 
such  as  might  be  supplied  by  a  hasty  view,  and 
consist  chiefly  in  comparisons  of  me  present 
&ce  of  the  country  witli  the  descriptions  left  us 
by  the  Roman  poets,  from  whom  he  made  pre- 
paratory collections,  though  he  might  have 
spared  the  trouble,  had  he  known  that  such 
GoUections  had  been  made  t^vice  before  by  Italian 
'  authors. 

The  most  amusing  passage  of  his  book  is  his 
acoonnt  of  the  minute  republic  of  San  Marino ; 
of  many  parts  it  is  not  a  very  severe  censure  to 
ray,  that  they  might  have  been  written  at  home. 
His  elegance  of  language,  and  variegation  of 
prose  and  verse,  however,  gains  upon  the  read- 
er ;  and  the  book,  though  awhile  nej^locted,  be- 
came in  time  so  much  the  favourite  cf  the  public, 
that  before  it  was  reprinted,  it  rose  to  five  times 
its  price. 

When  he  returned  to  England  (m  1702)  with 
a  meanness  of  appearance  which  gave  testimony 
of  the  diiHculties  to  which  he  had  been  reduceo, 
he  found  his  old  patrons  out  of  power,  and  was, 
therefore,  for  a  time,  at  full  leisure  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  mind  :  and  a  mind  so  cultivated 
sives  reason  to  believe  that  little  time  was 
tost 

But  he  remained  not  long  neglected  or  use- 
less. The  victory  at  Blenheim  (1704)  spread 
triumph  and  conndence  over  the  nation ;  and 
Lord  Godolphin,  lamenting  to  Lord  Halifax, 
that  it  bad  not  been  celebrated  in  a  manner  equal 
to  the  subject,  desired  him  to  propose  it  to  some 
better  poet  Halifax  told  him,  that  there  was  no 
encouragement  for  genius  ;  that  worthless  men 
were  unprofitably  enriched  with  public  money, 
without  any  care  to  find  or  employ  those  whose 
appearance  might  do  honour  to  their  country. 
To  this  Godolphin  replied,  that  such  abuses 
should  in  time  be  rectined ;  and  that,  if  a  man 
could  be  found  capable  of  thq  task  then  pro- 

g»sed,  he  should  not  want  an  ample  recompense, 
alifax  then  named  Addison,  but  required  that 
the  treasurer  should  apply  to  liim  in  his  own  per- 
son. Godolphin  sent  tne  message  by  Mr.  Boyle, 
aflerwards  Lord  Carlton  ;  and  Addison,  having 
undertaken  the  work,  communicated  it  to  the 
treasurer,  while  it  was  yet  advanced  no  farther 
than  the  simile  of  the  angel,  and  was  imme- 
diately rewarded  by  succeerling  Mr.  Locke  in 
the  place  of  commissioner  of  appeals. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  at  Hanover  with 
Lord  Halifa^c ;  and  the  year  after  he  was  made 
under  secretary  of  state,  first  to  Sir  Charles 
Hedges,  and  in  a  few  months  more  to  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland. 

About  tbts  time  the  prevalent  taste  for  Italian 
operas  inclined  him  to  try  what  would  be  the 
enect  of  a  musical  drama  in  our  own  language. 
He  therefore  wrote  the  opera  of  "  Rosamond," 
which,  when  exhibited  on  the  stage,  was  either 
-  hissed  or  neglected  ;  but,  trusting;  that  the  read- 
ers would  do  him  more  justice,  he  published  it, 
with  an  inscription  to  the  Dutchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough ;  a  woman  without  skill,  or  pretensions 
to  skill,  in  poetry  or  literature.  His  dedication 
WAS  therefore  an  instance  of  Bcrvile  absurdity, 


to  be  exceeded  only  by  Joshua  Barnes's  dediea* 
tion  of  a  Greek  Anacreon  to  the  Duke. 

His  reputation  had  been  somewliat  advanced 
by  "  The  Tender  Husband,"  a  comedy  which 
Steele  dedicated  to  him,  with  a  confession  that 
he  owed  to  him  several  of  the  most  successful 
scenes.  To  this  play  Addison  supplied  a  pro- 
lo^e. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Wharton  was  appoint- 
ed lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Addison  attended 
him  as  his  secretary,  and  was  made  keeper  of 
the  records  in  Birmingham's  Tower,  with  a  sa- 
lary of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year.  The  office 
was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  salary  was 
augmented  for  his  accommodation. 

Interest  and  faction  allow  little  to  the  opera- 
tion of  particular  dispositions  or  private  opi- 
nions. Two  men  of  personal  characters  more 
opposite  than  those  of  Wharton  and  Addison 
could  not  easily  be  brought  together.  Wharton 
was  impious,  profligate,  and  shameless,  without 
regard,  or  appearance  of  regard,  to  right  and 
wrong:*  whatever  is  contrary  to  this  may  be 
said  of  Addison :  but  as  agents  of  a  party  they 
were  connected,  and  how  they  adjusted  their 
other  sentiments  we  cannot  know. 

Addison  must  however  not  Be  too  hastily  con- 
demned. It  is  not  necessary  to  refuse  benefits 
from  a  bad  man,  when  the  acceptance  implies 
no  approbation  of  his  crimes ;  nor  has  the  sub- 
ordinate officer  any  obligation  to  examine  the 
opinions  or  conduct  of  Oiose  under  whom  he 
acts,  except  that  he  may  not  be  made  the  in- 
strument of  wickedness.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  Addison  counteracted^  as  fiir  as  he 
was  able^  the  malignant  and  blastmg  influence 
of  the  Lieutenant ;  and  that  at  least  by  his  in- 
tervention some  good  was  done  and  some  mis- 
chief prevented. 

When  he  was  in  office,  he  made  a  law  to  hiin- 
self,  as  Swift  has  recorded,  never  to  remit  his 
re^lar  fees  m  civility  to  his  firiends :  "  for," 
said  he,  "  I  may  have  a  hundred  friends ;  and  if 
my  fee  be  two  guineas,  I  shall,  by  relinquishing 
my  right,  lose  two  hundred  guineas,  and  no 
friend  gain  more  than  two :  there  is,  therefore, 
no  proportion  between  the  good  imparted  ana 
the  evil  sufl*ered." 

He  was  in  Ireland  when  Steele,  without  any 
conununication  of  his  design,  began  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "Tatler;"  but  he  was  not  long 
concealed ;  by  inserting  a  remark  on  Virgil, 
which  Addison  had  given  him,  he  discovered 
himself  It  is  indeed  not  easy  for  any  man  to 
write  upon  literature  or  common  life,  so  as  not 
to  make  himself  known  to  those  witn  whom  he 
familiarly  converses,  and  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  track  of  study,  his  favourite  topic,  his 
peculiar  notions,  and  his  habitual  phrases. 

If  Steele  desired  to  write  in  secret,  he  was 
not  lucky ;  a  single  month  detected  him.  His 
first  Tatler  was  published  April  28,  (1709,)  and 
Addison's  contribution  appeared  May  26.  Tick- 
ell  observes,  that  the  "  Tatler"  began  and  was 
concluded  without  his  concurrence.  This  is 
doubtless  literally  true  j  but  the  work  did  not 
sufi*er  much  by  his  unconsciousness  of  its  com- 
mencement or  his  absence  at  its  cessation  ;  for 
he  continued  his  assistance   to  December  23, 


*  Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  hare  blended  the  ebarsctar 
of  the  Marqulf  ivith  that  of  hla  son  the  Duke.— If 
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and  the  pa])er  stopped  on  January  9.  He  did 
not  distinguish  his  pieces  by  any  signature, 
and  I  know  not  whetner  his  name  was  not  kept 
secret  till  thepaperswere  collected  into  volumes. 

To  the  "  Tatfer,"  in  about  two  months,  suc- 
ceeded the  "  Spectator ;"  a  series  of  essays  of 
the  same  kind,  out  written  with  less  levity,  upon 
a  more  regular  plan,  and  published  daily.  Such 
an  undertaking  showed  tne  writers  not  to  dis- 
trust their  own  copiousness  of  materials,  or 
facility  of  composition ;  and  their  performance 
justified  their  confidence.  They  found,  how- 
ever, in  their  progress,  many  auxiliaries.  To 
attempt  a  single  paper  was  no  terrifying  labour ; 
many  pieces  were  offered,  and  many  were  re- 
ceived. 

Addison  had  enough  of  the  zeal  of  party,  but 
Steele  had  at  that^  time  almost  nothing  else. 
The  "Spectator,"  in  one  of  the  first  papers, 
showed  tne  political  tenets  of  its  authors ;  but 
a  resolution  was  soon  taken,  of  courting  general 
approbation  by  general  topics  and  subjects  on 
which  faction  nad  produced  no  diversity  of  sen- 
timents, such  as  literature,  morality,  and  fami- 
liar life.  To  this  practice  they  euihered  with  few 
deviations.  The  ardour  of  Steele  once  broke 
out  in  praise  of  Marlborough ;  and  when  Dr. 
Fleetwood  prefijced  to  some  sermons  a  preface 
overflowing  with  whiggish  opinions,  that  it  might 
be  read  by  the  Clueen,*  it  was  reprinted  in  the 
"  Spectator." 

To  teach  the  minuter  decencies  and  inferior 
duties,  to  regulate  the  practice  of  daily  convcr- 
Bation,  to  correct  those  depravities  which  are 
rather  ridiculous  than  criminaL  and  remove  those 
grievances  which,  if  they  produce  no  lasting  ca- 
himities,  impress  hourly  vexation,  was  first  at- 
tempted by  Casa  in  his  book  of  Manners,  and 
Castiglione  in  his  "Courtier;"  two  books  yet 
celebrated  in  Italy  for  purity  and  elegance,  and 
which,  if  they  are  now  less  read,  are  neglected 
only  because  tliey  have  efiTected  that  reformation 
which  their  authors  intended,  and  their  precepts 
now  are  no  longer  wanted.  Their  usefulness  to 
the  age  in  which  they  were  written  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  translations  which  almost  all  Uie 
nations  oi  Europe  were  in  haste  to  obtain. 

This  species  of  instruction  was  continued, 
and  perhaps  advanced,  by  the  French ;  among 
whom  La  Bruyere'a  "  Manners  of  the  A^e," 
though,  as  Boileau  remarked,  it  is  written  with- 
out connexion,  certainly  deserves  praise  for 
liveliness  of  description  and  justness  of  obser- 
vation. 

Before  the  "  Tatler"  and  "  Spectator  "  if  the 
writers  for  the  theatre  are  excepted,  England 
had  no  masters  of  common  life.  No  writers  had 
yet  undertaken  to  reform  either  the  savageness 
of  neglect  or  the  impertinence  of  civility;  to 
show  when  to  ^peak  or  to  bb  silent ;  how  to  re- 
fuse or  how  to  comply.  We  had  nuuiy  books  to 
teach  us  our  more  important  duties^  and  to  set- 
tle opinions  in  philosophy  or  politics ;  but  an 
JlrhiUr  EleganHarum,  a  judge  of  propriety,  was 
yet  wanting,  who  should  survey  the  track  of 

♦  This  particular  number  of  the  "  Spectator."  It  I0 
said,  was  not  published  tili  twelve  o*cIocic,  that  it  might 
come  out  proctself  at  the  hour  of  hor  Majesty's  break- 
fast, and  that  no  time  might  be  lef\  for  deliberating  about 
servJn"  it  «p  with  that  nwal,  as  usual.  See  the  edition  of 
the  *•  Taller,"  with  notes,  vol.  vi.  No.  371,  note  p.  452, 
fcc-N. 


dailv  conrersation,  and  free  it  from  thorns  and 
prickles,  which  tease  the  passer,  though  they  do 
not  wound  him. 

For  this  purpose  nothing  is  so  proper  as  the 
frequent  publication  of  short  papers,  which  we 
read  not  as  study  but  amusement  If  the  sub- 
ject be  slight,  the  treatise  is  short  The  busy 
may  find  time,  and  the  idle  may  find  patience. 

This  mode  of  conveying  cheap  and  easy 
knowledge,  began  among  us  in  the  civil  war,t 
when  it  was  much  the  interest  of  either  party  to 
raise  and  fix  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  At 
that  time  appeared  "Mercurius  Aulicus,*'  "Mer- 
curius  Rusticus,"  and  "  Mercurius  Civicus."  It 
is  said  that  when  any  title  ^cw  popular,  it  was 
stolen  by  the  antagonist;%jJio  by  this  stratagem 
conveyed  liis  notions  to  tho'Se  who  would  not 
have  received  him  had  he  Aot  worn  the  appear- 
ance of  a  friend.  The  tumult  of  those  unhappy 
days  left  scarcely  any  inan  leisure  to  treasure 
up  occasional  compositions  ;  and  so  much  were 
they  neglected,  that  a  complete  collection  is  no 
where  to  be  foimd. 

These  Mercinics  were  succeeded  by  L'Es- 
tranffe's  "  Observator ;"  and  that  by  Lesley's 
"  Rehearsal,"  and  perhaps  by  others ;  but  hith- 
erto nothing  had  been  conveyed  to  the  people  in 
this  commodious  manner  but  contro\'ersy  relat- 
ing to  the  church  or  state  ;  of  which  they  taught 
many  to  talk,  whom  they  could  not  teach  to 
judge. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  Royal  Society 
was  instituted  soon  after  the  Restoration,  to  di- 
vert the  attention  of  the  people  from  public  dis- 
content The  "  Tatler '»  and  "  Spectator  "  had 
the  same' tendency;  they  were  published  at  a 
time  when  two  parties,  loud,  restless,  and  vio- 
lent, each  with  plausible  declarations,  and  each 
perhaps  without  any  distinct  termination  of  its 
views,  were  a^tating  the  nation :  to  minds 
heated  with  political  contest  they  supplied  cooler 
and  more  inoffensive  reflections ;  and  it  is  said 
by  Addison,  in  a  subsequent  work,  that  they 
had  a  perceptible  influence  upon  the  conversa- 
tion of  that  time,  and  taught  the  frolicksome  and 
the  gay  to  unite  merriment  with  decency ;  an 
effect  which  they  can  never  wholly  lose,  while 
they  continue  to  be  among  the  first  books  by 
which  both  sexes  are  initiate  in  the  eleganciea 
of  knowledge. 

The  "Tatler"  and  "Spectator"  adjusted, 
like  Casa,  the  unsettled  practice  of  daily  inter- 
course by  propriety  and  politeness;  and,  like 
La  Bruyerc,  exhibited  the  Characters  and  Man- 
ners of  the  Age.  The  personages  introduced  in 
these  papers  were  not  merely  ideal ;  they  were 
then  known,  and  conspicuous  in  various  sta- 
tions. Of  the  "Tatler"  this  is  told  by  Steele  in 
his  last  paper;  and  of  the  "Spectator"  by  Bud- 
gell  in  tne  preface  to  "Theophrastus,"  a  book 
which  Addison  has  recommended,  and  which 
he  was  suspected  to  have  revised,  if  he  did  not 
write  it  Of  those  portraits,  which  may  be  sop- 
posed  to  be  sometimes  embellisbed  and  some- 


t  Newspapers  appear  to  have  had  an  earlier  date  than 
here  assigned.  Cleiveland,  in  his  character  of  a  London 
diurnal,  says,  "  The  original  sinner  of  this  kind  was 
Dutch ;  Oallo.Bel?icuB,  the  Protopias,  and  the  modern 
Mercuries  but  Hans  en  Kelders."  Some  iittellieence  given 
by  Mercurius  Gallo-Belijicus  it  mentioned  in  Carcw»s 
"  Survey  of  Cornwall, »»  p.  126,  originally  published  in 
1802.  These  vchicjes  of  information  are  often  mentioned 
in  the  plays  of  James  and  Charlea  the  First.— B. 
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times  aggravated,  the  originals  are  now  partly 
known  and  partly  forgotten. 

Bat  to  sa^  that  they  united  the  plans  of  two 
or  three  eminent  writers  is  to  give  them  but  a 
small  part  of  their  due  praise ;  uiey  superadded 
literature  and  criticism,  and  sometimes  towered 
&r  above  their  predecessors,  and  taught,  with 
great  justness  of  argument  and  dignity  of  lan- 
guage, the  most  important  duties  and  sublime 
truths. 

All  these  topics  were  happily  varied  with 
elegant  fictions  and  refined  allegories,  and  illu- 
miaated  with  difierent  changes  of  style  and  fe- 
licities of  invention. 

It  is  recorded  bjr  Budgell,  that,  of  the  charac- 
ters feigned  or  exhibited  in  the  **  Spectator,"  the 
favourite  of  Addison  was  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley,  of  whom  he  had  formed  a  very  deUcate  and 
discriminate  idea,*  which  he  would  not  suffer  to 
be  violated  j  and,  therefore,  when  Steele  had 
shown  him  innocently  picking  up  a  girl  in  the 
Temple  and  taking  her  to  a  tavern,  he  drew 
upon  himself  so  much  of  his  friend's  indigna- 
tion, that  he  was  forced  to  appease  him  by  a 
promise  of  forbearing  Sir  Roger  for  the  time  to 
come. 

The  reason  which  induced  Cervantes  to  bring 
his  hero  to  the  grave,  para  mi  sola  nacio  Don 
Quixote,  y  yo  para  d,  made  Addison  declare, 
with  undue  vehemence  of  expression,  that  he 
would  kill  Sir  Roger ;  being  of  opinion  that  they 
were  bom  for  one  another,  ana  that  any  other 
hand  would  do  him  wrong. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Addison  ever  filled 
np  his  original  delineation.  He  describes  his 
Knight  as  having  his  imagination  somewhat 
warped;  but  of  this  perversion  he  has  made 
▼eiy  little  use.  The  irregularities  in  Sir  Roger's 
conduct  seem  not  so  much  the  effects  of  a  mind 
deviating  from  the  beaten  track  of  life,  bjr  the 
perpetual  pressure  of  some  overwhelming  idea, 
as  of  habitual  .rusticity,  and  that  negligence 
which  solitary  grandeur  naturally  generates. 

The  variable  weather  of  the  mind,  the  flying 
▼apours  of  incipient  madness,  which  from  time 
to  time  cloud  reason,  without  eclipsing  it,  it  re- 
quires so  much  nicetv  to  exhibit,  that  Addison 
seems  to  have  been  d,eterred  from  prosecuting 
his  own  design. 

To  ^  Roger,  who,  as  a  country  gentleman, 
appears  to  be  a  tory,  or,  as  it  is  gently  ex- 
pressed, an  adherent  to  the  landed  interest,  is 
opposed  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  a  new  man,  a 
w^Ithy  merchant,  zealous  (or  the  moneyed  inte- 
rest, and  a  whig.  Of  this  contrariety  of  opinions, 
it  is  probable  more  consequences  were  at  first 
mtended  than  could  be  produced,  when  the  re- 
solution was  taken  to  exclude  party  from  the 
paper.  Sir  Andrew  does  but  little,  and  that 
Wie  seems  not  to  have  pleased  Addison,  who, 
when  he  dismissed  him  from  the  club,  changed 
bis  opinions.  Steele  had  made  him,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  unfeeling  commerce,  declare  that  he 
^'vroaldnot  build  a  hospital  for  idle  people;" 
bixt  at  last  he  buys  land,  settles  in  the  country, 
and  builds,  not  a  manufactory,  but  a  hospital 
lor    twelve  old  husbandmen;   for  men,  with 


«  The  errors  in  this  account  are  explained  at  consider* 
able  length  id  the  preface  to  the  **  Spectator"  prefixed  to 
the  edition  in  the  *'  BrHish  Easarists."  The  original  de* 
linnaririT  of  Sir  Rogsr  undottUadly  belongs  to  8l6«le.~C. 


whom  a  merchant  has  little  acqnuntance,  and 
whom  he  commonly  considers  with  Uttle  kind- 
ness. 

Of  essays  thus  elegant,  thus  instructive,  and 
thus  commodiously  distributed,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  the*approbation  general,  and  the  sale 
numerous.  I  once  heard  it  observed,  that  the 
sale  may  be  calculated  by  the  product  of  the 
tax,  related  in  the  last  number  to  produce  more 
than  twenty  pounds  a  week,  and  therefore 
stated  at  one  and  twenty  pounds,  or  three 
poimds  ten  shillings  a  day :  tms,  at  a  hallpenny 
a  paper,  will  give  sixteen  hundred  and  eightyj 
for  the  daily  number. 

This  sale  is  not  great ;  yet  this,  if  Swift  be 
credited,  was  likely  to  grow  less;  for  he  de- 
clares that  the  "  Spectator,"  whom  he  ridicules 
for  his  endless  mention  of  the  fair  sex,  had  be- 
fore his  recess  wearied  his  readers. 

The  next  year  (1713)  in  which  "  Cato  "  CAme 
upon  the  stage,  was  the  grand  climacteric  of 
Addison*s  reputation.  Upon  the  death  of  Cato, 
he  had,  as  is  said,  plannea  a  tragedy  in  the  time 
of  his  travels,  ana  nad  for  several  years  the  first 
four  acts  finished,  which  were  shown  to  such  as 
were  likely  to  spread  their  admiration.  They 
were  seen  by  Pope,  and  by  Gibber,  who  relates 
that  Steele,  when  he  took  back  the  copy,  told 
him,  in  the  despicable  cant  of  literary  modesty, 
that,  whatever  spirit  his  friepd  had  shown  in  the 
composition^  he  doubted  whether  he  would  have 
courage  sufficient  to  expose  it  to  the  censure  of 
a  British  audience. 

The  time  however  was  now  come,  when  those 
who  afiTected  to  think  liberty  in  danger,  afiected 
hkewise  to  think  that  a  sta^e  play  might  pre- 
serve it :  and  Addison  was  importuned,  in  the 
name  of^  the  tutelary  deities  of  Britain,  to  show 
his  courage  and  his  zeal  by  finishing  his  design. 

To  resume  his  work  he  seemed  perversely 
and  unaccountably  unwilling ;  and  by  a  request 
which  perhaps  he  wished  to  be  denied,  desired 
Mr.  Hughes  to  add  a  fifth  act  Hughes  sup 
posed  him  serious;  and,  undertaking  the  sup- 
plement, brought  in  a  few  days  some  scenes  for 
his  examination :  but  he  had  in  the  mean  timo 
gone  to  work  himself,  and  produced  half  an  act, 
which  he  afterwards  completed,  but  with  bre- 
vity irregularly  disproportionate  to  the  foregoing 
parts ;  like  a  task,  performed  with  reluctance, 
and  hurried  to  its  conclusion. 

It  may  yet  be  doubted  whether  "Cato"  was 
made  public  by  any  change  of  the  Author's 
purpose ;  for  Dennis  charged  him  with  raising 
prejudices  in  his  own  favour,  by  false  positions 
of  preparatory  criticism^  and  with  poisoning  the 
town  oy  contradicting  m  the  "Spectator"  the 
established  rule  of  poetical  justice,  because  his 
own  hero,  with  all  his  virtues,  was  to  fall  before 
a  tyrant  The  fact  b  certain ;  the  motives  we 
must  guess. 

Addison  was,  t  believe,  sufficiently  disposed 
to  bar  all  avenues  against  all  dan^r.  When 
Pope  brought  him  the  prologue,  wnich  is  pro- 
perly accommodated  to  the  play,  there  were 
these  words:  "Britons,  arise!  bo  worth  fike 
this  approved,"  meaning  nothing  more  than 
Britons,  erect  and  exalt  yourselves  to  the  ap- 

fTbat  this  calculation  is  not  exaggerated,  that  it  Is 
eren  much  below  the  real  number,  see  ths  notes  oa  iho 
«  TaUar,"  ed.  1788,  vol.  vi.  p.  4S2.— If . 
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mobation  of  public  viitne ;  AddMon  wtsfri^hted, 
lest  he  should  be  thought  a  promoter  of  insur- 
rection, and  the  line  was  liquidated  to  "Britons, 
attend." 

Now  "heavily  in  clouds  came  on  the  day, 
the  great,  the  unportant  day,"  when  Addison 
was  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  theatre.  That 
there  might,  however,  be  left  as  Uttle  hazard  as 
was  possible,  on  the  nrst  night,  Steele,  as  hun- 
sclf  relates,  undertook  to  pack  an  audience. 
This,  says  Pope,*  had  been  tried  for  the  first 
time  in  favour  of  the  "  Distrest  Mother ;"  and 
was  now,  with  more  eflScacy,  practised  for 
"Cato." 

The  danger  was  soon  over.  The  whole  na- 
tion was  at  that  time  on  fire  with  faction.  The 
whisks  applauded  every  line  in  which  Ubcrty  was 
mentioned,  as  a  satire  on  the  tones ;  and  the 
tories  echoed  every  clap,  to  show  that  the  satire 
was  unfelt  The  story  of  Bolinsbroke  is  well 
known.  He  called  Booth  to  his  box,  and  gave 
him  fif^  guineas  for  defending  the  cause  of  li- 
berty so  well  against  a  perpetual  dictator.  The 
whigs,  says  Pope,  design  a  second  present, 
when  they  can  accompany  it  with  as  good  a 
sentence. 

The  play,  supported  thus  by  the  emydation  of 
factious  praise,  was  acted  night  after  night  for  a 
longer  time  than,  I  believe,  the  pubUc  had  al- 
lowed to  any  drama  before  ;  and  the  author,  as 
Mrs.  Porter  long  afterwards  related,  wandered 
through  the  whole  exhibition  behind  tlie  scenes 
wiUi  restless  and  unappeasable  solicitude. 

When  it  was  printed,  notice  was  given  that 
the  Clueen  woula  be  pleased  if  it  was  dedicated 
to  her ;  "  but,  as  he  nad  designed  that  compli- 
ment elsewhere^  he  found  himself  obliged,"  aa.ya 
Tickell,  **  by  his  duty  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
honour  on  the  other,  to  send  it  into  the  world 
without  any  dedication." 

Human  happiness  has  always  its  abatements ; 
the  brightest  sunshine  of  success  is  not  without 
a  doud.  No  sooner  was  "Cato"  offered  to 
the  reader,  than  it  was  attacked  by  the  acute 
malignity  of  Dennis,  with  all  the  violence  of 
angry  criticism.  Dennis,  though  equally  zea- 
lous, and  probably  by  his  temper  more  furious, 
than  Addison,  for  what  thev  called  liberty,  and 
though  a  flatterer  of  the  whig  ministry,  could 
not  sit  quiet  at  a  successful  play ;  but  was  ea§^r 
to  tell  friends  and  enemies  that  they  had  mis- 
placed their  admirations.  The  world  was  too 
stubborn  for  insti-uction ;  with  the  fate  of  the 
censurer  ofComeille'sCid,  his  animadversions 
showed  his  anger  without  effect,  and  "  Cato  " 
continued  to  be  praised. 

Pope  had  now  an  opportunity  of  courting  the 
fnenoship  of  Addison,  by  vilifying  his  old  enemy, 
and  could  give  resentment  its  fuU  play,  without 
appearing  to  revenge  himself.  He  therefore 
published  **A  Narrative  of  the  Madness  of 
John  Dennis;"  a  performance  which  left  the 
objections  to  the  play  in  their  full  force,  and 
therefore  discovered  more  desire  of  vexing  the 
critic  than  of  defending  the  poet. 

Addison,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  world, 
probably  saw  the  selfishness  of  Pope's  friend- 
ship; and,  resolving  that  he  should  have  the 
eonseauenoes  of  his  offidousness  to  himself,  in- 
Ibrmea  Dennis  by  Steele,  that  he  was  sorry  for 

•  Spenca. 
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the  insult ;  and  that  whenever  he  should  thiak 
fit  to  answer  his  remarks  he  would  do  it  In  a 
manner  to  which  nothing  could  be  objected. 

The  greatest  wenkness  of  the  play  is  in  the 
scenes  of  love,  which  are  said  by  Popef  to  have 
been  added  to  the  original  plan  upon  a  subse- 
quent review,  in  compliamce  with  the  popular 
Eractice  of  the  stage.  Such  an  authority  it  is 
ard  to  reject;  yet  the  love  is  so  intimately 
mingled  with  tlie  whole  action  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  thought  extrinsic  and  adventitious ; 
for,  if  it  were  taken  away,  what  would  be  left  ? 
or  how  were  the  four  acts  filled  in  the  first 
draught  ? 

At  the  publication  tlie  wits  seemed  proud  to 

ky  their  attendance  with  encomiastic  verses, 

he  best  are  from  an  unknown  hand,  which 
will  perhaps  lose  somewhat  of  their  praise  when 
the  author  is  known  to  be  Jefireys. 

"  Cato  "  had  yet  other  honours.  It  was  cen- 
sured as  a  party-play  by  a  scholar  of  Oxford, 
and  defended  in  a  favourable  examination  by 
Dr.  Sewcl.  It  was  translated  by  Salvini  into 
Italian,  and  acted  at  Florence;  and  by  the 
Jesuits  of  St  Omcr's  into  Latin,  and  played  by 
their  pupils.  Of  this  version  a  copy  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Adaison :  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  could 
be  found,  for  the  sake  of  comparing  their  version 
of  the  soliloquy  with  that  of  Bland. 

A  tragedy  was  written  on  the  same  subject  by 
Des  Champs,  a  French  poer^which  was  trans- 
lated with  a  criticism  on  the  English  play.  But 
the  translator  and  the  critic  are  now  forgotten. 

Dennis  lived  on  unanswered,  and  therefore 
little  read.  Addison  knew  the  policy  of  htera- 
ture  too  wen  to  make  his  enemy  important  by 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  public  upon  a  criti- 
cism which,  thongh  sometimes  intemperate,  was 
often  irrefragable. 

While  "Cato"  wos  upon  the  stage,  another 
daily  paper,  called  "  the  Guardian,"  was  pub- 
lished by  Steele.  To  this  Addison  gave  great 
assistance,  whether  occasionally  or  by  previous 
en^gement  is  not  known. 

The  character  of  Quardian  was  too  narrow 
and  too  serious :  it  might  properly  enough  ad- 
mit both  the  duties  and  clecencies  of  life,  but 
seemed  not  to  include  literary  speculations,  and 
was  in  some  degree  violated  by  merriment  and 
burlesque.  What  had  the  guardian  of  the 
lizards  to  do  with  clubs  of  tall  or  of  little  men, 
with  nests  of  ants,  or  with  Strada*s  prolusions  ? 

Of  this  paper  nothing  is  necessary  to  be  said, 
but  that  it  found  many  contributors,  and  that 
it  was  a  continuation  of  the  "  Spectator  "  with 
the  same  elegance  and  the  same  variety,  till  some 
unlucky  sparkle  from  a  tory  paper  set  Steele's 
politics  on  fire,  and  wit  at  once  blazed  into  fao* 
tion.  He  was  soon  too  hot  for  neutral  topics, 
and  quitted  the  "Guardian"  to  write  the 
"  Enghshman." 

The  papers  of  Addison  are  marked  in  the 
"Spectator"  by  one  of  the  letters  in  the  name 
of  Clio,  and  in  the  "Guardian"  by  a  hand  , 
whether  it  was^  as  Tickell  pretends  to  think, 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  usurp  the  praise  of 
oUiers,  or,  as  Steele,  with  far  greater  likeiihood, 
msinuates,  that  he  could  not  without  disconteot 
impart  to  others  any  of  his  own.  I  have  heard 
that  his  avidity  did  not  sati&iy  itself  with  tho 
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•ir  of  ivtkoiwhj  but  that  with  great  eaMneas  he 
laid  hc^  on  his  proportion  ofthe  prolts. 

Many  of  these  papers  were  written  with 
powers  teuly  comic,  with  nice  discrimination  of 
characters,  and  accurate  obsenration  of  natural 
or  accidental  deviation  from  propriety ;  but  it 
was  not  supposed  that  he  had  tried  a  comedy  on 
the  stafine,  tdl  Steele  after  bis  death  declared  him 
the  author  of  the  "  Drummer.*'  This  however 
Steele  did  not  know  to  be  true  by  any  direct  tes- 
timony ;  for,  when  Addison  put  the  play  into 
bis  hsmds,  he  only  told  him,  it  was  the  work  of 
a  ''Gentleman  in  the  company j**  and,  when 
it  was  received,  as  is  confessed,  with  cold  disap- 
probation, he  was  probably  less  willing  to  claim 
lU  Tickell  omitted  it  in  ms  collection ;  but  the 
testimony  of  Steele,  and  the  total  silence  of  any 
other  claimant,  has  determined  the  public  to 
assign  it  to  Addison,  and  it  is  now  printed  with 
his  other  poetry.  Steele  carried  the  "  Drum- 
mer "  to  tne  play-house,  and  afterwards  to  tlie 
press,  and  sold  the  copy  for  fifty  guineas. 

To  the  opinion  of  Steele  may  be  added  the 
proof  suppbed  by  the  play  itself,  of  which  Uie 
characters  are  such  as  Addison  would  have  de- 
lineated, and  the  tendency  such  as  Addison 
would  have  promoted.  That  it  should  have 
been  ill  received  would  raise  wonder,  did  we  not 
daily  see  the  capricious  distribution  of  theatrical 
prsae. 

He  Was  not  all  this  time  an  indifferent  spec- 
tator of  public  affairs.  He  wrote,  as  different 
exigencies  required,  (in  1707,)  "The  present 
SuUe  ofthe  War,  and  the  necessity  of  an  Aug- 
mentation;" which,  however  jumcious,  being 
written  on  temporary  topics,  and  exhibiting  no 
peculiar  powers,  laio  hold  on  no  attention,  and 
tias  naturally  sunk  by  its  own  weight  into  ne- 
glect. This  cannot  be  said  of  the  few  papers  en- 
titled **The  Whig  Examiner,"  in  which  is 
employed  all  the  force  of  ^y  malevolence  and 
hmborooB  satire.  Of  this  paper,  which  just 
appeared  and  expired,  Swiil  remarks,  with  ex- 
ultation, that  "it  is  now  down  among  the  dead 
men."*  He  might  well  rejoice  at  the  death  of 
that  which  he  could  not  have  killed.  Every 
reader  of  every  party,  since  personal  malice  is 
tjast  and  the  papers  wnich  once  mflamed  the  na- 
tion are  read  omy  as  effusions  of  wit,  must  wish 
lor  more  ofthe  Whig  Examiners ;  for  on  no  occa- 
sion was  the  genius  of  Addison  more  vigorously 
exerted,  and  on  none  did  the  superiority  of  his 
powers  more  evidently  appear.  His  "  Trial  of 
Count  Tariiff^"  written  to  expose  the  treaty  of 
commerce  with  France,  lived  no  longer  than  the 
qaeetion  that  oroduced  it 

Not  long  afterwards,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
revive  the  "Spectator,"  at  a  time  indeed  by  no 
means  &vourabIe  to  literature,  when  the  succes- 
sion of  a  new  family  to  the  throne  filled  the  na- 
tion with  aAxietv,  discord,  and  confusion :  and 
either  the  turbulence  of  the  times  or  the  satiety 
ofthe  leadera  put  a  stop  to  the  publication,  after 
an  experiment  of  ei^hfy  numbers,  which  were 
afterwards  collected  mto  an  eighth  volume,  per- 
haps more  valuable  than  any  of  those  that  went 
bmie  it    Addison  product  more  than  a  fourth 


*  Trem  a  tory  song  fai  vogns  at  the  time,  the  bardsa 
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part,  and  the  other  contributors  are  by  no  meaiui 
unworthy  of  appearing  as  his  associates.  The 
time  that  had  passed  during  the  suspension  oi 
the  "  Spectator,"  though  it  had  not  lessened  his 
power  of  humour,  seems  to  have  increased  his 
disposition  to  seriousness:  the  proportion  of  his 
religious  to  his  comic  papers  is  greater  than  in 
the  former  series.      ' 

The  "Spectator,"  from  its  recommencement, 
was  published  only  three  times  a  week ;  and  no 
discriminative  remarks  were  added  to  the  pa^ 
pers.  To  Addison,  Tickell  has  ascribed  twenty- 
threcf 

The  "Spectator,"  had  many  contributors; 
and  Steele,  whose  negligence  kept  lum  always 
in  a  hurry,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  furnish  a 
paper,  called  loudly  for  the  letters,  of  which 
Addison,  whose  materials  were  more,  made  tit- 
tle use ;  having  recourse  to  sketches  and  hints, 
the  product  of  bis  former  studies,  which  he 
now  reviewed  and  completed :  among  these  are 
named  by  Tickell  the  Essays  on  Wi^  those  ort 
the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  and  the  Cri- 
ticism on  Milton. 

JVhon  the  House  of  Hanover  took  possession 
of  the  throne,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  zeal  of  Addison  would  be  suitably  rewarded* 
Before  the  arrival  of  King  George,  he  was 
made  secretary  to  the  rcj^ency,  and  was  required 
by  his  office  to  send  notice  to  Hanover,  that  the 
dueen  was  dead,  and  that  the  throne  was  va- 
cant To  do  this  would  not  haVe  been  difficult 
to  any  man  but  Addison,  who  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  the  greatness  of  the  event,  and 
so  distracted  by  choice  of  expression,  that  the 
Lords,  who  could  not  wait  for  the  niceties  of 
criticism,  called  Mr«  Southwell,  a  clerk  in  the 
House,  and  ordered  him  to  despatch  the  mes- 
sage. Southwell  readilv  told  what  was  neces 
sary  in  the  common  style  of  business,  and  va 
lued  himself  upon  havmg  done  what  was  too 
hard  for  Addison. 

He  was  better  qualified  for  the  '^  Freeholder,** 
a  paper  which  he  published  twice  a  week,  from 
Dec  23, 1715,  to  the  middle  of  the  next  year. 
This  was  undertaken  in  defence  of  the  esta^ 
blished  government,  sometimes  with  ai^ument 
and  sometimes  with  mirth.  In  argument  he  had 
many  equals ;  but  his  humour  was  singular  and 
matdiless.  Bigotry  itself  must  be  delisted  with 
the  tory  fox-hunter. 

There  are  however  some  strokes  less  elegant 
and  less  decent;  such  as  the  Pretender's  Jour- 
nal, in  which  one  topic  of  ridicule  is  his  povertr. 
This  mode  of  abuse  had  been  employed  by  Mu- 
ton  against  King  Charies  II. 

"  — Jacobeel 

Centum,  exulantis  viscera  fnarsupU  reg^" 

And  Oldmixon  delights  to  tell  of  some  alderman 
of  London,  that  he  had  more  money  than  the 
exiled  princes ;  but  that  Which  mi^it  be  expect- 
ed from  Milton's  savageness  or  Oldmixon's 
meanness  was  not  suitable  to  the  delicacy  of 
Addhon. 

Steele  thought  the  huroonr  of  the  "Freehcrfder" 
too  nice  and  gentle  for  such  noisy  times ;  and 
is  reported  to  have  said^  that  the  ministiy  made 
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meof  ahite,  when  they  ihould  have eaOed  for  a 
trumpet 

This  year  (1716*)  he  married  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Warwick,  whom  he  had  solicited 
hj  a  very  long  and  anxious  courtship,  perhaps 
with  behaviour  not  very  unlike  that  ot  Sir  Roger 
to  his  disdainful  widow ;  and  who,  I  am  afraid, 
diverted  herself  often  by  playing  with  his  pas- 
non.  He  is  said  to  have  first  known  her  by 
becoming  tutor  to  her  son.f  "He  formed,"  said 
ToRson,  "  the  design  of  getting  that  lady  from 
the  time  when  he  was  first  reconunended  into 
the  family."  In  what  part  of  his  life  he  obtained 
the  reconunendation,  or  how  long,  and  in  what 
manner  he  lived  m  the  family,  I  luiow  not  His 
advances  at  first  were  certainly  timorous,  but 
grew  bolder  as  his  reputation  and  influence  in- 
creased ;  till  at  last  the  lady  was  persuaded  to 
many  him,  on  terms  much  like  those  on  which 
a  Turkish  princess  is  espoused,  to  whom  the 
Sultan  is  reported  to  pronounce,  "  Daughter,  1 
grive  thee  this  man  for  thy  slave."  The  mar- 
riage, if  uncontradicted  report  can  be  credited, 
made  no  addition  to  his  happiness ;  it  neither 
found  them  nor  made  them  equal  She  always 
remembered  her  own  rank,  and  thought  herself 
entitled  to  treat  with  very  little  ceremony  the 
tutor  of  her  son.  Rowe's  ballad  of  the  **  De- 
spairing Shepherd"  b  said  to  have  been  written, 
either  TOfore  or  after  marriage,  upon  this  memo- 
rable pair ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Addison  has  left 
behind  him  no  encouragement  for  ambitious 
love. 

The  year  after  (1717)  he  rose  to  his  highest 
elevation,  being  made  secretary  of  state.  For 
this  employment  he  might  justly  be  supposed 
qualified  by  long  practice  of  business,  and  by  his 
re^lar  ascent^rough  other  offices ;  but  expec- 
tation is  often  disappointed ;  it  is  universally 
confessed  that  he  was  uneaual  to  the  duties  of 
his  place.  .In  the  House  of^ Commons  he  could 
not  speak,  and  therefore  was  useless  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  government  In  the  office,  says 
Pope,!  ^®  could  not  issue  an  order  without  losing 
his  time  in  quest  of  fine  expressions.    What  he 

gained  in  rank  he  lost  in  credit ;  and,  finding 
y  experience,  his  own  inability,  was  forced  to 
Bolicit  hia  dismission,  with  a  pension  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  His  friends  palliated 
this  relinquishment,  of  which  both  friends  and 
enemies  knew  the  true  reason,  with  an  account 
of  declining  health,  and  the  necessity  of  recess 
and  quiet 

He  now  returned  to  his  vocation,  and  began 
to  plan  literary  occupations  for  his  future  hfe. 
He  purposed  a  trageoy  on  the  death  of  Socrates ; 
a  story  of  which,  as  Tickell  remarks,  the  basis 
IB  narrow,  and  to  which  I  know  not  how  love 
could  have  been  appended.  There  would  how- 
ever have  been  no  want  either  of  virtue  in  the 
sentiments  or  elegance  in  the  language. 

He  engaged  in  a  nobler  work,  a  defence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  of  which  part  was  published 
after  his  death ;  and  he  designed  to  have  made 
a  new  poetical  version  of  the  "  Psalms." 

These  pious  compositions  Pope  imputed§  to 
a  selfish  motive,  upon  the  credit,  as  he  owns,  of 
Tonson ;  who,  naving  quarrelled  with  Addison, 
and  not  loving  him,  said,  that  when  he  laid 
down  Uie  secretary's  office,  he  intended  to  take 
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orders,  and  obtain  a  bishopric ;  ^  for,*>  said  h% 
"  I  always  thought  him  a  priest  in  his  heart" 

That  rope  should  have  thought  this  conjec- 
ture of  Tonson  worth  remembrance,  is  a  proof, 
but  indeed,  so  far  as  I  have  found,  the  only 
proof,  that  he  retamed  some  malignity  from  their 
ancient  rivalry.  Tonson  pretended  but  to  guess 
it  J  no  other  mortal  ever  suspected  it ;  and  Pope 
nught  have  reflected,  that  a  man  who  had  been 
secretary  of  state  in  the  ministry  of  Sunderland 
knew  a  nearer  way  to  a  bishopric  than  by  de- 
fending religion  or  translating  the  "Psalma." 

It  is  related  that  he  bad  once  a  design  to  make 
an  Enolish  Dictionary,  and  that  he  considered 
Dr.  TilioUion  as  the  writer  of  highest  authority. 
There  was  formeriy  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Locker, 
clerk  of  the  Leathersellers*  Company,  who  was 
eminent  for  curiosity  and  literature,  a  collection 
of  examples  collect  from  Tillotson's  works, 
as  Locker  said,  by  Addison.  It  came  too  late 
to  be  of  use,  so  I  inspected  it  but  slightly,  and 
remember  it  indistinctly.  I  thought  the  passages 
too  short 

Addison,  however,  did  not  conclude  bis  life  in 
peaceful  studies;  but  relapsed,  when  he  was 
near  his  end,  to  a  political  oispute. 

It  so  happened  that  (1718-19)  a  controversy 
was  a  gitatea  with  great  vehemence  between  those 
fnencis  of  long  continuance,  Addison  and  Steele. 
It  may  be  asked,  in  the  language  of  ^omer, 
what  power  or  what  cause  should  set  them  at 
variance.  The  subject  of  their  dispute  was  of 
great  importance.  The  Eari  of  Sunderiand  pro* 
posed  an  act  called  "the  Peerage  Bill;"  by 
which  the  number  of  peers  should  be  fixed,  and 
the  King  restrained  trom  any  new  creation  of 
nobility,  unless  when  an  old  family  should  be 
extinct  To  this  the  lords  would  natiiraUy 
agree ;  and  the  King,  who  was  yet  little  ac- 
quainted virith  his  own  prerocrative,  and,  as  is 
now  well  known,  almost  indiflerent  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Crown,  had  been  persuaded  to 
consent  The  only  difficulty  was  found  among 
»the  Commons,  who  were  not  likely  to  approve 
the  perpetual  exclusion  of  themselves  and  their 
posterity.  The  bill  therefore  was  eagerly  op- 
posed, and  among  others  by  Sir  Robert  Wa^- 
pole,  whose  speech  was  published. 

The  lords  might  think  their  dignity  diminish- 
ed by  improper  advancements,  and  particularly 
by  the  introduction  of  twelve  new  peers  at  once, 
to  produce  a  majority  of  tories  in  the  last 
reign  ;  an  act  of  authority  violent  enough,  yet 
certainly  legal,  and  by  no  means  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  contempt  of  national  right  with 
which,  some  time  afterwards,  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  whiggism,  the  Commons  chosen  by  the 
people  for  three  years,  chose  themselves  for 
seven.  But  whatever  might  be  the  disposition 
of  the  lords,  the  people  haS  no  wish  to  increase 
their  power.  The  tendency  of  the  bill,  as  Stede 
observed  in  a  letter  to  the  Eari  of  Oxford,  was 
to  introduce  an  aristocracy :  for  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  so  limited,  would  have  been 
despotic  and  irresistible. 

To  prevent  this  subversion  of  the  ancient 
establisnment,  Steele,  whose  pen  readily  second, 
ed  his  political  passions,  endeavoured  to  alarm 
the  nation,  by  a  piiunphlet  called  **Tbe  Plebeian^'* 
To  this  an  answer  was  published  by  Addison, 
under  the  title  of  «« The  Old  Whig,"  in  which 
it  is  not  discovered  that  Steele  was  then  known 
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to  be  the  advocate  for  the  Commons.  Steele 
replied  by  a  second  Plebeian  ;  and,  whether  by 
i<niorance  or  by  courteay,  con6ned  himself  to 
his  question,  withoat  any  personal  notice  of  his 
opponent.  Nothing  hitherto  waa  committed 
against  the  laws  of  friendship  or  proprieties  of 
decency ;  but  controvertists  cannot  long  retain 
their  lundness  for  each  other.  The  "  Old 
Whig"  answered  the  "Plebeian,"  and  could 
not  forbear  some  contempt  of  "little  Dicky, 
whose  trade  it  was  to  write  pamphlets."  Dicky 
howerer,  did  not  lose  his  settled  veneration  for 
his  friend  ;  but  contented  himself  with  quoting 
some  lipesof  "Cato,"  which  were  at  once  de- 
tection and  reproof.  The  bill  was  laid  aside 
during  that  session ;  and  Addison  died  before 
the  next,  in  which  its  commitment  was  rejected 
by  two  hundred  and  sixty-fiye  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven. 

Every  reader  surely  must  regret  that  these 
two  illustrious  friends,  after  so  man^  years 
passed  in  confidence  and  endearment,  m  unity 
of  interest,  conformity  of  opinion,  and  fellow- 
ship of  study,  should  nnally  part  in  acrimonious 
opposition.  Such  a  controversy  was  Bellum 
piusqutm  civile,  as  Lncan  expresses  it  Why 
cooM  not  faction  find  other  advocates?  but 
among  the  uncertainties  of  the  human  state,  we 
are  d<x>med  to  number  the  instability  of  friend- 
ship. 

Or  this  dispute  I  have  little  knowledge  but 
from  the  " Bio|{raphia  BriUnnica."  The  "Old 
Whig"  is  not  mserted  in  Addison^s  works,  nor 
if  it  mentioned  by  Tidtell  in  his  life ;  why  it 
was  omitted,  the  biographers  doubtless  give  the 
true  reason  ;  the  fact  was  too  recent,  and  those 
who  had  been  heated  in  the  contention  were  not 
yet  cool. 

The  necessity  of  complying  with  times  and 
of  sparing  persons  is  the  great  impediment  of 
biography.  History  may  be  fonned  from  per- 
manent monuments  and  records ;  but  Uves  can 
only  be  written  from  personal  knowledge,  which 
is  growing  every  day  less,  and  in  a  short  time 
is  lost  for  ever.  What  is  known  can  seldom  be 
immediately  told  ;  and  when  it  might  be  told, 
it  is  no  longer  known.  The  delicate  features 
of  the  mind,  the  nice  discriminations  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  minute  peculiarities  of  conduct,  are 
soon  obliterated ;  and  it  is  surely  better  that 
caprice,  obstinacy,  frolic,  and  folly,  however 
they  miglit  delight  in  the  description,  should  be 
silently  forgotten,  than  that,  by  wanton  merri- 
mt^nt  and  unseasonable  detection,  a  pang  should 
bs  given  to  a  widow,  a  daughter,  a  brother,  or  a 
friend-  As  the  process  of  these  narratives  is 
now  bringing  me  among  my  contemporaries,  I 
begin  to  feel  myself  "  walking  upon  ashes  under 
which  the  fire  u*  not  extinguished,"  and  coming 
to  the  time  of  which  it  will  be  proper  rather  to 
sayj*  nothing  that  is  false,  than  all  that  is  true." 

The  end  of  this  useful  life  was  nowapproach- 
bg.  Addison  had  for  some  time  been  oppressed 
by  shortness  of  breadi,  which  was  now  aggra- 
vated by  a  dropsy;  and^  finding  his  danger 
pnaatn^  he  pre^mred  to  die  conformably  to  his 
imn  precepts  and  professions. 

During  this  lingering  decay,  he  sent,  as  Pope 
rtUtes,*  a  message  by  the  Eail  of  Warwick  to 
Jif,  Qnjf  desiring  to  see  him.    Gay,  who  had 
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not  visited  him  for  some  time  before,  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  found  himself  received  with  great 
kindness.  The  purpose  for  which  the  interview 
had  been  solicited  was  then  discovered.  Addi- 
son told  him  that  he  had  injured  him ;  but  that, 
if  he  recovered,  he  woutd  recompense  him. 
What  the  injury  was  he  did  not  explain ;  nor 
did  Qay  ever  know,  but  supposed  that  some 
preferment  designed  for  him  had,  by  Addison's 
mtervention,  been  withheld. 

Lord  Warwick  was  a  young  man  of  very 
irree^lar  life,  and  perhaps  of  loose  opinions. 
Admson,  for  whom  he  did  not  want  respect, 
had  very  diligently  endeavoured  to  reclaim  him ; 
but  his  arguments  and  expostulations  had  no 
effect.  One  experiment,  however,  remained  to 
be  tried,  when  he  found  his  life  near  its  end, 
he  directed  the  young  lord  to  be  called  ;  and 
when  he  desired,  with  great  tenderness,  to  hear 
his  last  injunctions,  told  him,  "  I  have  sent  for 
you,  that  you  may  see  how  a  Christian  can 
die."  What  effect  this  awful  scene  had  on  the 
EUirl,  I  know  not :  he  likewise  died  himself  in 
a  short  time. 

In  Tickell's  excellent "  Elegy"  on  his  friend 
are  these  lines : 

He  taurht  us  how  to  lire  ;  and,  oh  !  too  high 

The  price  of  knowledge :  taught  us  how  to  die- 
in  which  he  alludes,  as  he  told  Dr.  Yoimg,  to 
this  moving  interview. 

Having  g^ven  directions  to  Mr.  Tickcll  for 
the  publication  of  his  works,  and  dedicated  them 
on  his  death-bed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Crag^  he 
died  June  17,  1719,  at  Holland-house,  leavmg  no 
child  but  a  daughter.* 

Of  his  virtue  it  is  a  sufficient  testimony  thai 
the  resentment  of  party  has  transmitted  nf 
charge  of  any  crime.  He  waa  not  one  of  thosi 
who  are  praised  only  after  death  ;  for  his  merit 
was  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  Swift,  hav- 
ing observed  that  his  election  passed  without  a 
contest,  adds,  that,  if  ho  proposed  himself  for 
king,  he  would  hardly  have  been  refused. 

His  zeal  for  his  partv  did  not  extinguish  his 
kindness  for  the  merit  of^  his  opponents  ;  when 
he  was  secretary  in  Ireland,  he  refhsed  to  in- 
termit his  acquamtance  with  Swift. 

Of  his  habits,  or  external  manners,  nothing 
is  so  often  mentioned  as  that  timorous  or  sullen 
taciturnity  which  his  friends  called  modesty  by 
too  mild  a  name.  Steele  mentions  with  great 
tenderness  "  that  remarkable  bashfulness,  which 
is  a  cloak  that  hides  and  muiQes  merit ;"  and 
tells  us,  "  that  his  abilities  were  covered  only 
by  modesty,  which  doubles  the  beauties  which 
are  seen,  and  gives  credit  and  esteem  to  all  that 
are  concealed."  Chesterfield  affirms,  that "  Ad- 
dison was  the  most  timorous  and  awkward  man 
that  he  ever  saw."  And  Addison,  speaking 
of  his  own  deficiency  in  conversation,  used  to 
say  of  himself,  tliat,  with  respect  to  intelleo- 
tual  "  wealth,  he  could  draw  hills  for  a  thousand 
pounds,  though  he  had  not  a  guinea  in  his 
pocket" 

That  he  wanted  current  coin  for  ready  pay- 
ment, and  by  that  want  was  often  obstructed 
and  distressed  ;  that  he  was  often  oppressed  by 
an  improper  and  ungraceful  timidity,  every  tee 
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timony  concurs  to  prore  ;  but  CKesterfteld'sro- 
presentation  is  doubtless  hyporbolicaL  That 
man  cannot  be  supposed  very  inejcpcrt  in  the 
arts  of  conversation  and  practice  of  life,  who, 
without  fortune  or  alliance,  by  his  usefulness 
and  dexterity,  became  secretary  of  state  ;  and 
who  died  at  forty-seven,  after  having  not  only 
stood  long  in  the  highest  rank  of  wit  and  litera- 
ture, but  filled  one  of  the  most  important  oftoes 
ofstate. 

The  time  in  which  he  lived  had  reason  to 
lament  hU  obstinacy  of  silence  :  "  for  he  was," 
Bays  Steele,  "  above  all  men  in  that  talent  called 
humour,  and  enjoyed  it  in  such  perfection,  that 
I  have  often  reflected,  after  a  night  spent  with 
him  apart  from  all  the  world,  that  1  had  had 
the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  Terence  and  Catullus,  who  had 
all  their  wit  and  nature,  heightened  with  humour 
more  exquisite  and  delightful  than  any  other 
man  ever  possessed."  This  is  the  fondness  of  a 
friend  ;  let  us  hear  what  is  told  us  by  a  rival. 
"Addison's  conversation,"*  says  Pope,  "had 
something  in  it  more  charming  than  I  have 
found  in  any  other  man.  But  this  was  only 
when  familiar ;  before  strangers,  or,  perhaps,  a 
•ingle  stranger,  he  preserved  his  dignity  by  a 
stiff  silence." 

This  modesty  was  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  a  very  hign  opinion  of  his  own  merit.  He 
demanded  to  be  the  first  name  in  modern  wit ; 
and,  with  Steele  to  echo  him,  used  to  depreciate 
Drydeo,  whmn  Pope  and  Congreve  defended 
against  them.t  Tnere  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  suffered  too  much  pain  from  the  preva- 
lence of  Pope's  poetical  reputation  ;  nor  is  it 
without  strong  reason  suspected,  that  by  some 
disingenuous  acts  he  endeavoured  to  obstruct  it : 
Pope  was  not  the  only  man  whom  he  insidiously 
injured,  though  the  only  man  of  whom  he  could 
be  afraid. 

His  own  powers  were  such  as  might  have 
satisfied  him  with  conscious  excellence.  Of 
very  extensive  learning  he  has  indeed  given  no 
proofik  He  seems  to  have  had  small  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sciences,  and  to  have  read  little 
except  Latin  and  French ;  but  of  the  Latin 
poets  his  Dialogues  on  Medals  show  that  he  had 
perused  the  works  with  great  diligence  and  skill 
The  abundance  of  his  own  mind  left  him  little 
in  need  of  adventitious  sentiments :  his  wit 
always  could  suggest  what  the  occasion  demand- 
ed. He  had  read  with  critical  eyes  the  impor- 
tant volume  of  hiunan  life,  and  knew  the  heart 
of  man,  from  the  depths  of  stratagem  to  the  sur- 
fkce  of  affectation. 

What  he  knew  he  could  easily  communicate. 
"  This,"  says  Steele,  was  particular  in  this 
*il7^iSr;^4hat,  when  he  had  taken  his  resolution, 
or  made  his  plan  for  what  he  designed  to  write, 
he  would  walk  about  a  room,  and  dictate  it 
into  language  with  as  much  freedom  and  ease 
as  any  one  tould  write  it  down,  and  attend 
to  the  cohereoce  and  granunar  of  what  he  dic- 
tatod«" 

Pope,t  who  can  be  less  suspected  (^favouring 
his  memory,  declares  that  he  wrote  very  fluently, 
but  was  slow  and  scrupulous  in  correcting;  that 
many  of  his  Spectators  were  written  very  fast, 
and  sent  immediately  to  the  press  ;  and  that  it 
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seemed  to  be  fbr  his  adrantage  not  to  haTe  timd 
for  much  revisal. 

"  He  would  alter,"  says  Pope,  ^  anv  thing  to 
please  his  friends  before  publication ;  out  would 
not  retouch  his  pieces  afterwards ;  and  I  believe 
not  one  word  in  '  Cato,'  to  which  I  made  an  ob- 
jection, was  suffered  to  stand." 

The  last  line  of  "  Cato"  is  Popo*s,  having  been 
originally  written, 

And  oh!  'twas  this  thst  endad  Calo*s  Uft. 

Pope  rai^ht  have  made  more  objections  to  the 
six  concluding  lines.  In  the  first  couplet  the 
words  "  fix>m  nence"  are  improper  ;  ana  the  se- 
cond line  is  taken  from  Ehryaen's  Vii]g;iL  Of 
the  next  couplet,  the  first  verse,  being  included 
in  the  secona,  is  therefore  useless  ;  and  in  the 
third  discord  is  made  to  produce  strife. 

Of  the  course  of  Addison's  familiar  day,§  be* 
fore  his  marriage,  Pope  has  given  a  detail.  He 
had  in  the  house  with  him  Budgell,  and  pethaps 
Philips.  His  chief  companions  were  Steele. 
Budgell,  Philips,  Carey,  Davenant,  and  Colonel 
Brett.  With  one  or  other  of  these  he  always 
breakfasted.  He  studied  all  the  morning,  then 
dined  at  a  tavern,  and  went  afterwards  to 
Button's. 

Button  had  been  a  servant  in  the  Countess  of 
Warwick's  family,  who,  under  the  patronage  of 
Addison,  kept  a  coffee-house  on  the  south  side 
of  Russc^-street,  about  two  doors  firom  Covent* 
garden.  Here  it  was  that  the  wits  of  that  time 
used  to  assemble.  It  is  said,  when  Addison  had 
suffered  any  vexation  from  the  Comitess,  he 
withdrew  the  company  from  Button's  house. 

From  the  coffee-house  he  went  again  to  a  tar- 
em,  where  he  often  sat  late,  and  drank  too  much 
wine.  In  the  bottle  discontent  seeks  for  com- 
fort, cowardice  for  courage,  and  ba^ftilness  for 
confidence.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Addison  was 
first  seduced  to  excess  by  the  manumission  which 
he  obtained  from  the  servile  timidity  of  his  sober 
hours.  He  that  feels  oppression  urom  the  pre- 
sence of  those  to  whom  he  knows  himself  su- 
perior will  desire  to  set  loose  his  powers  of  con- 
versation :  and  who  that  ever  asked  succours 
from  Bacchus  was  able  to  preserve  himself  from 
being  enslaved  by  his  auxiliary  T 

Among  those  friends  it  was  that  Addison  dis* 
played  the  elegance  of  his  colloquial  aocompU^- 
ments,  which  may  easily  be  supposed  such  as 
Pope  represents  them.  The  remark  of  Mande- 
ville,  who,  when  he  had  nassed  an  evening  in 
his  company,  declared  that  ne  was  a  parson  m  a 
tie-wig,  can  detract  little  from  his  character ;  he 
was  always  reserved  to  strangers,  and  was  not 
incited  to  tmcommon  freedom  by  a  character 
like  that  of  Mandeville. 

From  any  minute  knowledge  of  his  fkmilior 
manners,  the  intervention  of  sixty  years  has  now 
debarred  us.  Steele  once  promised  Congreve 
and  the  pubUca  complete  description  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  but  the  promises  of  authors  are  like  the 
vows  of  lovers.  Steele  thought  no  more  on  his 
design,  or  thou^t  on  it  with  anxiety  that  al 
last  disgusted  him,  and  left  his  friend  in  the 
hands  of  Tickell. 

One  slight  lineament  of  his  character  Swift 
has  preserved.  It  was  his  practice,  when  he 
fbuna  any  man  invincibly  wrong,  to  flatter  his 
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opimofks  by  aeqniaseeiice,  and  aink  him  }ret 
(Meper  in  absurdity.  This  artifice  of  mischief 
was  admired  hy  Stella  ;  and  Swift  seems  to  ap- 
prove her  admiration. 

Hu  works  will  supply  some  information.  It 
appears,  from  his  yarious  pictures  of  the  world, 
that,  with  all  his  bashfulness,  he  had  conversed 
with  many  distinct  classes  of  men,  had  surveyed 
their  ways  with  very  diligent  observation,  and 
maiked  with  gr^t  acnteness  the  effects  of  dif- 
ferent modes  of  life.  He  was  a  man  in  whose 
presence  nothing  reprehensible  was  out  of  dan- 
ger ;  (juick  in  discerning  whatever  was  wrong 
or  ndiculons,  and  not  unwilling  to  expose  it 
"  There  are,"  sajrs  Steele,  "  in  his  writings  many 
oblique  strokes  upon  some  of  the  wittiest  men 
of  the  age."  His  delight  wets  more  to  excite 
merriment  than  detestation  ;  and  he  detects  fol 
lies  rather  than  crimes. 

If  any  judgment  be  made,  from  his  books,  of 
his  moral  character,  nothing  will  be  found  but 
parity  and  excellence.  Knowledge  of  mankind, 
mdeed,  less  extensive  than  that  of  Addison,  will 
show,  that  to  write,  and  to  live,  are  very  differ- 
ent. Many  who  praise  virtue  do  no  more  than 
praise  it  Vet  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
Addison's  professions  and  practice  were  at  no 
^reat  variance,  since,  amidst  that  storm  of  fac- 
tion in  which  most  of  his  life  was  passed,  though 
his  station  made  him  conspicuous,  and  his  acti- 
vity made  him  fohnidable,  the  character  given 
him  bj  his  friends  was  never  contradicted  by  his 
enemies  ;  of  those  with  whom  interest  or  opi- 
nion imited  him  he  had  not  only  the  esteem,  but 
the  kindness  ;  and  of  others,  whom  the  violence 
of  opposition  drove  against  him,  though  he  might 
lose  the  love,  he  retained  the  reverence. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Tickell,  that  he  em- 
ployed wit  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  reli^on. — 
He  not  only  made  the  proper  use  of  wit  him- 
self, but  taught  it  to  others ;  and  from  his  time 
it  has  been  generallv  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
reason  and  of  truth.  He  has  dissipated  the 
prejudice  that  had  long  connected  gayctjr  with 
vice,  and  easiness  of  manners  wiui  laxity  of 
principles.  He  has  restored  virtue  to  its  dignity, 
and  taught  innocence  not  to  be  ashamed.  This 
b  an  elevation  of  literary  character,  *'  above  all 
Gkeekf  above  all  Roman  fame."  No  greater 
felicity  can  genius  attain  than  that  of  having 
purified  inteUectual  pleasure,  separated  mirth 
nom  indecency,  and  wit  from  licentiousness ;  of 
having  taught  a  succession  of  writers  to  bring 
degance  and  gayety  to  the  aid  of  goodness ; 
and,  if  I  may  use  expressions  yet  more  awful, 
of  having  "  turned  many  to  righteousness." 

Addison,  in  his  life,  and  for  some  time  aflcr- 
wards,  was  considered  by  a  greater  part  of  his 
readers  as  supremely  exccUing  both  in  poetry 
and  criticism.  Part  of  his  reputation  mav  be 
properiy  ascribed  to  the  advancement  of  his 
fortune ;  when,  as  Swifl  observes,  he  became  a 
statesman,  and  saw  poets  waiting  at  his  levee, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  praise  was  accumulated 
upon  him.  Much  likewise  may  be  more  ho- 
nourably ascribed  to  his  personal  character :  he 
who,  if  he  had  claimed  it,  might  have  obtained 
the  diadem,  was  not  likely  to  be  denied  the 
laurel. 

But  time  quickly  puts  an  end  to  artificial  and 
accidental  fame ;  and  Addison  is  to  p^s  through 
futurity  protected  oidy  by  his  genius.    Every 


name  which  kindaess  or  hiterest  once  raised  too 
high  is  in  danger,  lest  the  next  age  should,  by 
the  vengeance  of  criticism,  sink  it  in  the  same 
proportion.  A  great  writer  has  lately  styled 
him  "  an  indifi^rent  poet  and  a  worse  critic" 

EQs  poetry  is  first  to  be  considered ;  of  which 
it  must  be  confessed  that  it  has  not  oflen  those 
felicities  of  diction  which  ^ive  lustre  to  senti- 
ments, or  that  vigour  of  sentiment  that  animates 
diction :  there  is  little  of  ardour,  vehemence,  or 
transport :  there  is  very  rarely  tiie  awfulness  of 
grandeur,  and  not  very  oflen  the  splendour  of 
elegance.  He  thinks  justly;  but  he  thinks 
faintly.  This  is  his  general  character  j  to  which, 
doubtless,  many  single  passages  will  furnish 
exceptions. 

Yet,  if  he  seldom  reaches  supreme  excellence, 
he  rarely  sinks  into  dulness,  and  is  still  more 
rarely  entangled  in  absurdity.  He  did  not  trust 
his  powers  enough  to  be  negligent  There  is 
in  most  of  his  compositions  a  calmness  and 
equabiHty,  deUberate  and  cautious,  sometimes 
with  httle  that  delights,  but  seldom  with  any 
thing  that  offends. 

Of  this  kind  seem  to  be  his  poems  to  Dryden, 
to  Somers,  and  to  the  King.  His  **  Ode  on  St 
CeciUa*'  has  been  imitated  by  Pope,  and  has 
something  in  it  of  Dryden*s  vigour.  Of  his  ac- 
count of  the  English  poets,  he  used  to  speak  as 
"  a  poor  thing  ;"*  but  it  is  not  worse  than  his 
usual  strain.  He  has  said,  not  very  judiciously, 
in  his  character  of  Waller, 

Thy  verse  could  show  ev'n  Cromwell's  Innocence, 
And  compliment  the  storms  that  bore  him  hence 
O !  had  thy  muse  not  come  an  age  too  soon, 
But  seen  ereat  Nassau  on  the  Bntlsh  throne, 
How  had  his  iriumph  glittered  in  thy  page ! 

What  is  this  but  to  say  that  he  who  cotkid 
compliment  Cromwell  had  been  the  proper  poet 
for  Ring  William  7  Addison,  however,  never 
printed  the  piece. 

The  letter  from  Italy  has  been  always  praised, 
but  has  never  been  praised  beyond  its  merit  It 
is  more  correct,  with  less  appearance  of  labour, 
and  more  elegant,  with  less  ambition  of  orna- 
ment, than  any  other  of  his  poems.  There  is, 
however,  one  broken  metaphor,  of  which  notice 
may  properly  be  taken : — 

Fir-d  with  that  name— 
I  bridle  In  my  slniggUng  Muse  with  pain. 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  nobler  strain. 

To  bridle  a  goddess  is  no  very  delicate  idea  ; 
but  why  must  she  be  bridled  ?  because  she  longs 
to  launch  ;  an  act  which  was  never  hindered  by 
a  bridle :  and  whither  will  she  launch  ?  into  a 
nobler  strain.  She  is  in  the  first  line  a  horse,  in 
the  second  a  boat ;  and  the  care  of  the  poet  is  to 
keep  his  horse  or  his  boat  from  ringing. 

The  next  composition  is  the  far-famed  "  Cam- 
paign," which  Dr.  Warton  has  termed  a  "  Ga- 
zette in  Rhyme,"  with  harshness  not  oflen  used 
by  the  good  nature  of  his  criticism.  Before  a 
censure  so  severe  is  admitted,  let  us  consider 
that  war  is  a  frequent  subject  of  poetry,  and 
then  inquire  who  has  described  it  with  more 
justness  and  force.  Many  of  our  own  writers 
tried  their  powers  upon  this  year  of  victory ;  yet 
Addison's  is  confessedly  the  best  performance : 
his  poem  is  the  work  of  a  man  not  blmded  by 
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the  dust  of  lemming ;  his  imagM  are  not  bor- 
rowed merely  from  books.  The  superiority  which 
he  coafers  upon  his  hero  is  not  personal  prowess, 
and  **  mighty  bone/'  but  deliberate  intrepidity,  a 
calm  command  of  his  passions,  and  the  power 
of  consulting  his  own  mind  in  the  midst  of  dan- 
ger. The  rejection  and  contempt  of  fiction  is 
rational  and  manly. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  last  line  is  imi- 
tated by  Pope : 

Marnxntmch't  explofti  appear  dlrlnelj  bright— 
Rait*d  of  tbemselTes  their  genuine  charms  they  boast, 
And  those  that  paint  them  truest,  praise  them  most. 

This  Pope  had  in  his  thoughts  ^  but,  not  know- 
ing how  to  use  what  was  not  his  own,  he  spoiled 
the  thought  when  he  had  borrowed  it : 

The  well'Sung  woes  shall  sooth  my  pensive  ghost ; 
He  best  can  paini*  them  who  shall  feel  them  most. 

Martial  exploits  may  bepotnled;  perhaps  woes 
may  be  painted;  but  they  are  surely  not  painted 
by  being  wetl  sung :  it  is  not  easy  to  paint  in 
Bonff,  or  to  sing  in  colours. 

No  passage  m  the  **  Campaign"  has  been  more 
oden  mentioned  than  the  simile  of  the  angel, 
which  is  said  in  the  "Tatler"  to  be  "one  of  the 
noblest  thoughts  that  ever  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man,"  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  attentive 
consideration.  Let  it  be  first  inquired  whether 
it  be  a  simile.  A  poetical  simile  is  the  discovery 
of  likeness  between  two  actions,  in  their  gene- 
ral nature  dissimilar,  or  of  causes  terminating 
by  different  operations  in  some  resemblance  of 
enect.  But  the  mention  of  another  like  conse- 
quence from  a  like  cause,  or  of  a  like  perform- 
ance by  a  like  acency,  is  not  a  simile,  but  an 
exemplification.  It  is  not  a  simile  to  say  that 
the  Thames  waters  fields,  as  the  Po  waters 
fields ;  or  that  as  Hecla  vomits  flames  in  Iceland, 
so  ^tna  vomits  flames  in  Sicily.  When  Horace 
says  of  Pindar,  that  he  pours  his  violence  and 
rapi*lity  of  verse,  as  a  river  swoln  with  rain 
rushes  from  the  mountain  ;  or  of  himself,  that 
his  genius  wanders  in  quest  of  poetical  decora- 
tions, as  the  bee  wanders  to  collect  honey  ;  he, 
m  either  case,  produces  a  simile ;  the  mind  is 
impressed  with  the  resemblance  of  things  gene- 
rally unlike,  as  unlike  as  intellect  and  body.  But 
if  Pindar  had  been  described  as  writing  with  the 
copiousness  and  grandeur  of  Homer,  or  Horace 
had  told  that  he  reviewed  and  finished  his  own 
poetry  with  the  same  care  as  Isocratcs  polished 
Lis  orations,  instead  of  similitude,  he  would 
have  exhibited  almost  identity  ;  he  would  have 

f:iven  the  same  portraits  with  diflfcrent  names, 
n  the  poem  now  examined,  when  the  English 
are  represented  as  gaining  a  fortified  pass,  by 
repetition  of  attack,  and  perseverance  of  reso- 
lution, their  obstinacy  of  courage  and  vigour  of 
onset  are  well  illustrated  by  the  sea  that  breaks, 
witli  incessant  battery,  the  dikes  of  HoUand. 
This  is  a  simile ;  but  when  Addison,  having  ce- 
lebrated the  beauty  of  Mariborough*s  person, 
tells  us,  that  **  Achilles  thus  was  formed  with 
every  grace,**  here  is  no  simile,  but  a  mere  ex- 
emplification. A  simile  may  be  compared  to 
lines  conver^ring  at  a  point,  and  is  more  excel- 
lent as  the  lines  approach  from  greater  distance ; 
an  exemplification  may  be  considered  as  two 
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Paint'*  meuis  (says  Dr.  Warton)  exprtts  or  de- 


parallel  lines  wbieh  nm  on  togethar  wkhovt 
approximation,  never  far  separated,  and  never 
joined. 

Marlborough  is  so  like  the  angel  in  the  poem, 
that  the  action  of  both  is  almost  the  same,  and 
performed  by  both  in  the  same  manner.  Marl- 
borough "  toiches  the  battle  to  rage ;"  the  angel 
"directs  the  storm:"  Marlborough  is  "un- 
moved in  peaceful  thought ;"  the  angel  is  "  calm 
and  serene:"  Marlborough  stands  "unmoved 
amidst  the  shock  of  hosts;"  the- angel  rides 
"  calm  in  the  whirlwind."  The  lines  on  Marl- 
borough are  just  and  noble ;  but  the  simile  gives 
almost  the  same  images  a  second  time. 
^  But  perhaps  this  thought,  though  hardly  a 
simile,  was  remote  from  vulgar  conceptions,  and 
required  great  labour  of  research  or  dexterity 
of  application.  Of  this  Dr.  Madden,  a  name 
which  Ireland  ousht  to  honour,  once  gave  roe 
his  opinion.  "  If  I  had  set,"  said  ne,  "  ten  school- 
boys to  write  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and 
eight  had  brought  me  the  angel,  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised." 

The  opera  of  "Rosamond,"  though  it  is  sel- 
dom mentioned,  is  one  of  the  first  of  Addison's 
cornpositions.  The  subject  is  well  chosen,  the 
fiction  is  pleasing,  and  the  praise  of  Marlbo- 
rough, for  which  tne  scene  gives  an  opportunity, 
is,  what  perhaps  every  human  excellence  must 
be,  the  product  of  good  luck,  improved  by  ge- 
nius. The  thoughts  are  sometimes  great,  and 
sometimes  tender ;  the  versification  is  easy  and 
gay.  There  is  doubtless  some  advantage  in  the 
shortness  of  the  lines,  which  there  is  little 
temptation  to  load  witli  expletive  epithets.  The 
dialogue  seems  commonly  better  than  tlie  songs. 
The  two  comic  characters  of  Sir  Trusty  and 
Grideline,  though  of  no  great  value,  are  yet  such 
as  the  poet  intended.!  Sir  Trustv's  account  of 
the  death  of  Rosamond  is,  I  think,  too  grossly 
absurd.  The  whole  drama  is  airy  and  elegant ; 
engaging  in  its  process,  and  pleasing  in  its  con- 
clusion. If  Addison  had  cultivated  the  lighter 
parts  of  poetry,  he  would  probably  have  excelled. 

The  tragedy  of  "  Cato,"  wliich,  contrary  to 
the  rule  observed  in  selecting  the  works  of  other 
poets,  has,  by  the  weight  of  its  character,  forced 
Its  way  into  the  late  collection,  is  unquestion- " 
ably  tlie  noblest  production  of  Addison's  genius. 
Of  a  work  so  much  read  it  is  difficult  to  say  any 
thine  new.  About  things  on  which  the  public 
thinks  long,  it  commonly  attains  to  think  lipht; 
and  of  "  Cato"  it  has  been  not  unjustly  doter- 
mined,  that  it  is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than 
a  drama ;  rather  a  succession  of  just  sentiments 
in  elegant  language,  than  a  representation  of 
natural  aficctions,  or  of  any  state  probable  or 
possible  in  human  life.  Nothing  here  "  excites 
or  assuages  emotion:"  here  is  "no  magical 
power  of  raising  fantastic  terror  or  wild  anxiety." 
The  events  arc  expected  without  solicitude,  and 
are  remembered  without  joy  or  sorrow.  Of  tho 
agents  we  have  no  care;  we  consider  not  what 
they  are  doing  or  what  they  are  suflering;  we 
wish  only  to  know  what  they  have  to  say.  Cato 
is  a  being  above  our  solicitude ;  a  man,  of  whom 
the  gods  take  care,  and  whom  we  leave  to  their 
care  with  heedless  confidence.  To  the  rest 
neither  gods  nor  men  can  have  much  attention  ; 

t  But,  according  to  Dr.  Warton,  **  ouf  ht  not  to  have 
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for  there  ia  not  one  among;  them  that  strongly 
attracts  either  affection  or  esteem.  But  they  are 
made  the  vehicles  of  such  sentiments  and  such 
expression,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  scene  in  the 
play  which  the  reader  does  not  wish  to  impress 
upon  his  memory. 

When  "Cato"  was  shown  to  Pope,*  he  ad- 
vised the  Author  to  print  it,  without  any  thea- 
trical exhibition;  supposing  that  it  would  be 
read  more  favourably  than  heard.  Addison  de- 
clared lumself  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  urged 
the  importunity  of  his  friends  for  its  appearance 
on  the  stage.  The  emulation  of  parues  made 
it  successful  beyond  expectation ;  and  its  success 
has  introduced  or  confirmed  among  us  the  use  of 
dialo^e  too  declamatory,  or  of  unafiecting  ele- 
gance, and  chill  philosophy. 

The  universahty  of  applause,  however  it  might 
quell  the  censure  of  common  mortals,  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  harden  Dennis  in  fixed  dislike : 
but  his  dislike  was  not  merely  capricious.  He 
found  and  showed  many  faults ;  he  showed  them 
indeed  with  anger,  but  he  found  them  with  acute- 
ne&s,  such  aa  ought  to  rescue  his  criticism  from 
oblivion ;  though,  at  last,  it  will  have  no  other 
life  than  it  derives  from  the  work  which  it  en- 
deafours  to  oppress. 

Why  he  pays  no  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the 
audience,  he  gives  his  reason,  by  remarking,  that, 
"A  deference  b  to  be  padd  to  a  general  ap- 
plause, when  it  appears  that  the  applause  is 
natural  and  spontaneous  ^  but  that  little  regard 
is  to  be  had  to  it,  when  it  is  affected  and  arti- 
ficiaL    Of  all  the  tragedies  which  in  his  memory 
have  had  vast  and  violent  runs,  not  one  has 
been  excellent,  few  have  been  tolerable,  most 
have  been  scandalous.    When  a  poet  writes  a 
tragedy,  who  knows  he  has  judgment,  and  who 
feels  he  has  genius,  that  poet  presumes  upon  his 
own  merit,  and  scorns  to  make  a  cabaL    That 
people  come  coolly  to  the  representation  of  such 
a  tragcd)r,  without  any  violent  expectation,  or 
delusive  imagination,  or  invincible  preposses- 
sion ;  that  such  an  audience  is  liable  to  receive 
impressions  which  the  poem  shall  naturally  make 
on  them,  and  to  judge  oy  their  own  reason,  and 
their  own  judgments,  and  that  reason  and  judg- 
ment are  cairn  and  serene,  not  formed  by  nature 
to  make  jproselytes,  and  to  control  and  lord  it 
over  the  imaginations  of  others.    But  that  when 
an  author  writes  a  tragedy,  who  knows  he  has 
neither  ^nius  nor  judgment,  he  has  recourse  to 
the  making  a  party,  and  he  endeavours  to  make 
Qp  in  industry  what  is  wanting  in  talent,  and  to 
supply  by  poetical  craft  the  absence  of  poetical 
art ;  that  such  an  author  is  humbly  contented  to 
raiee  men*s  passions  by  a  plot  without  doors, 
flince  he  despairs  of  doing  it  by  that  which  he 
brings  npon  the  stage.    Tnat  party,  and  passion, 
aod   prepossession,   are  clamorous  and  tumul- 
tooos  thiop,  and  so  mudi  the  more  clamorous 
and  tumultuous  by  how  much  the  more  erro- 
neous: that  they  domineer  and  tyrannize  over 
the  imaginations  of  persons  who  want  judgment, 
aixl  sometimes  too  of  those  who  have  it ;  and 
like  a  fierce  and  outrageous  torrent,  bear  down 
allopposition  before  them." 

Etc  then  condemns  the  neglect  of  poetical  jus- 
tice ;   which  is  always  one  of  his  favourite  prin- 
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'*It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  every  tragie  poet, 
by  the  exact  distribntiun  of  poetical  justice,  to 
imitate  the  divine  dispensation,  and  to  inculcate 
a  particular  providence.  It  is  true,  indeed,  upon 
the  stage  of  the  world,  the  wicked  sometimes 
prosper,  and  the  guiltless  sufifer.  But  that  ia 
permitted  by  the  Grovernor  of  the  worW,  to  show, 
from  the%ttribute  of  his  infinite  justice,  that  there 
is  a  compensation  in  futurity,  to  prove  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  soul,  and  the  certainty 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  But  the 
poetical  persons  in  tmgedy  exist  no  loneer  than 
the  reading  or  the  representation  j  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  their  enmity  is  circumscribed  by  those ; 
and,  therefore,  during  that  reading  or  represen- 
tation, according  to  their  merits  or  demerits^  they 
must  be  punished  or  rewarded.  If  tins  is  not 
done,  there  is  no  impartial  distribution  of  poeti- 
cal justice,  no  instructive  lecture  of  a  particular 
providence,  and  no  imitation  of  the  divine  dis- 
pensation. And  yet  the  author  of  this  tragedy 
does  not  only  run  counter  to  this,  in  the  fate 
of  his  principal  character;  but  every  where, 
throughout  it,  makes  virtue  suffer,  and  vice 
triumph ;  for  not  only  Cato  is  van<}uishcd  by 
C»sar,  but  the  treachery  and  perfidiousness  of 
Syphax  prevail  over  the  honest  simplicity  and 
the  credulity  of  Juba :  and  the  sly  subtlety  and 
dissimulation  of  Fortius  over  the  generous  ^ank- 
ness  and  openheartedness  of  Marcus." 

Whatever  pleasure  there  may  be  in  seeing 
crimes  punished  and  virtue  rewarded,  yet,  since 
wickedness  often  prospers  in  real  life,  the  poet  is 
certainly  at  liberty  to  give  it  prosperity  on  the 
stage.  For  if  poetry  has  an  imitauon  of  reality, 
how  are  its  laws  broken  by  exhibiting  the  worm 
in  its  true  form?  The  stage  may  sometimes 
gratify  our  wishes;  but,  if  it  be  truly  the  '^mtr" 
ror  of  lift/*  it  ought  to  show  us  sometimes  what 
we  are  to  expect. 

Dennis  objects  to  the  characters,  that  they  are 
not  natural,  or  reasonable;  but  as  heroes  and 
heroines  are  not  beings  that  are  seen  every  day, 
it  is  hard  to  find  upon  what  principles  theu*  con- 
duct shall  be  tried.  It  is,  however,  not  useless 
to  consider  what  he  says  of  the  manner  in  which 
Cato  receives  the  account  of  his  son's  death. 

"Nor  is  the  grief  of  Cato,  in  the  fourth  act, 
one  jot  more  in  nature  than  that  of  his  son  and 
Lucia  in  the  third.  Cato  receives  the  news  of 
his  son*8  death  not  only  with  dry  eyes,  but  with 
a  sort  of  satisfaction :  and  in  the  same  page 
sheds  tears  for  the  calamity  of  his  country,  and 
does  the  same  thing  in  the  next  page  upon  the 
bare  apprelicnsion  of  the  danger  of  his  friends. 
Now,  smce  t^e  love  of  one's  country  is  the  love 
of  one's  countr3nnen,  as  I  have  shown  upon 
another  occasion,  I  desire  to  ask  these  questions : 
Of  all  our  countrymen,  which  do  we  love  most, 
Uiose  whom  we  know,  or  those  whom  we  know 
not?  And  of  those  whom  we  know,  which  do 
we  cherish  most,  our  friends  or  our  enemies  ? 
And  of  our  friends,  wliich  are  the  dearest  to  us, 
those  who  are  related  to  us,  or  those  wh<J  are 
not?  And  of  all  our  relations,  for  which  have 
we  most  tenderness,  for  those  who  are  near  to 
us,  or  for  those  who  arc  remote  ?  And  of  our 
near  relations,  which  are  the  nearest,  and  con- 
sequently, the  dearest  to  us,  our  offiiprine,  or 
others?  Our  offspring,  most  certainly ;  as  Na- 
ture, or,  in  other  words,  ProvidenceAas  wisely 
contrived  for  the  preservation  of  mankind.  Vow, 
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doei  it  not  foUow  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
for  a  man  to  receive  the  nSwB  of  his  son's  death 
with  dry  eyes,  and  to  weep  at  the  same  time  for 
the  calamities  of  his  counuy,  is  a  wretched  af- 
fectation, and  a  miserable  inconsistency?  Is 
not  that,  in  plain  English,  to  receive  with  dry 
eyes  the  news  of  the  deaths  of  those  for  whose 
sake  oar  country  is  a  name  so  dear  to  ul^  and  at 
the  same  time  to  shed  tears  for  those  for  whose 
Bakes  our  country  is  not  a  name  so  dear  to  us?" 

But  this  formioable  assailant  is  less  resistible 
when  he  attacks  the  probability  of  the  action, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  plan.  Every  criti- 
cal reader  must  remark,  that  Addison  has,  with 
a  scrupulosity  almost  unexampled  on  the  English 
stage^  confined  himself  in  time  to  a  single  day, 
and  m  place  to  a  rigorous  unity.  The  scene 
never  changes,  and  the  whole  action  of  the  play 
passes  in  the  great  hall  of  Gate's  house  at  Utica. 
Much  therefore  is  done  m  the  hall,  for  which 
any  other  place  would  be  more  fit ;  and  this  im- 
propriety affords  Dennis  many  hints  of  merri- 
ment, and  opportunities  of  triumph.  The  pas- 
sage is  long :  but  as  such  disquisitions-  are  not 
common,  and  the  objections  are  skilfully  formed 
and  vigorously  ur^ed,  those  who  delight  in  criti- 
cal controversy  will  not  think  it  tedious. 

"  Upon  the  departure  of  Fortius,  Sempronius 
makes  but  one  sdiloquy,  and  immediately  in 
comes  Syphax,  and  then  the  two  politicians  are 
at  it  immediately.  They  lay  their  heads  to- 
gether, with  thpir  snuff-boxes  in  their  hands,  as 
Mr.  Bayes  has  it,  and  ieague  it  away.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  that  wise  scene,  Syphax  seems  to 
give  a  seasonable  caution  to  Sempronius : 

Si/ph,    But  ia  it  true,  Semproniua,  that  joxa  scnato 
Is  calPd  together  i  Gods !  thou  mUBt  he  cautious ; 
Cato  has  pTercing  eyes. 

''There  is  a  great  deal  of  caution  shown,  in- 
deed, in  meeting  in  a  governor's  own  hall  to 
carry  on  their  plot  a^^ainst  him.'  Whatever 
opimon  they  have  of  his  eyes,  I  suppose  they 
have  none  of  his  ears,  or  they  would  never  have 
talked  at  this  foolish  rate  so  near : 

Gods !  thou  must  be  cautious. 

Oh !  yes,  very  cautious ;  for  if  Cato  should  over- 
hear you,  and  turn  you  off  for  politicians,  Ca>sar 
woula  never  take  you  j  no,  Cssar  would  never 
take  you. 

"  When  Cato,  Act  II.  tnms  the  senators  out 
of  the  hall,  upon  pretence  of  acquainting  Juba 
with  the  result  of  their  debates,  he  appears  to 
me  to  do  a  thinjg  which  is  neither  reasonable  nor 
civiL  Juba  miffht  certainly  have  better  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  result  of  that  debate 
in  some  private  apartment  of  the  palace.  But 
the  Poet  was  driven  upon  this  absuitiity  to  make 
way  for  another ;  and  that  is,  to  give  Juba  an 
opportunity  to  demand  Marda  of  her  father. 
But  the  quarrel  and  rage  of  Juba  and  Sypheuc, 
in  the  same  Act;  the  invectives  of  Syphax, 
against  the  Romans  and  Cato ;  the  advice  that 
he  gives  Juba,  in  her  father's  hall,  to  bear  away 
Marcia  by  force ;  and  his  brutal  and  clamorous 
rage  upon  his  refusal^  and  at  a  time  when  Cato 
was  scarcely  out  of  sight,  and  perhaps  not  out  of 
hearing,  at  least  some  ofhis  guards  or  domestics 
must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  be  within  hear- 
ing ;  is  a  thing  that  is  so  far  firom  being  probable, 
that  it  is  harcQy  possible. 

**8empronius,  m  the  second  Act,  comes  back 


once  more  in  the  same  moming  to  the  ffOTtmoi^a 
hall^  to  carry  on  the  conspiracy  with  Syphax 
afsunst  the  governor,  his  country,  and  his  family ; 
which  is  so  stupid  that  it  is  below  the  wisdom  of 
the  O — 's,  the  Mac's,  and  the  Teague's ;  even 
Eustace  Cummins  himself  would  never  have 
gone  to  Justice-hall,  to  have  conspired  against  the 
government.  If  officers  at  Portsmoum  should 
l^  their  heads  together,  in  order  to  the  carrying 
off*  J —  G — ^'s  niece  or  daughter,  would  they  meet 
in  J —  Gr — 's  hcdl,  to  carry  on  that  conspiracy  ? 
There  would  be  no  necessity  for  their  meeting 
there,  at  least  till  they  came  to  the  execution  of 
their  plot,  because  there  would  be  other  places 
to  meet  in.  There  would  be  no  probability  that 
they  should  meet  there,  because  there  would  be 
places  more  pri  vate  and  more  commodious.  Now 
there  ought  to  be  nothing  in  a  tragical  action  but 
what  is  necessary  or  probable. 

"But  treason  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is 
carried  on  in  this  hall ;  that,  and  love,  and  phi- 
losophy, take  their  turns  in  it^  without  any  man- 
ner of  necessity  or  probabihty,  occasioned  by 
the  action,  as  duly  and  as  regularly,  without 
interrupting  one  another,  as  S  there  were  a 
triple  league  between  them,  and  a  mutual 
agreement  tliat  each  should  give  place  to,  and 
make  way  for,  the  oUier,  in  a  due  and  oiderly 
succession. 

"We  now  come  to  the  third  Act  Sempro- 
nius, in  this  Act,  comes  into  the  governor's  hall, 
with  the  leaders  of  the  mntiny  :  but,  as  soon  as 
Cato  is  gone,  Sempronius,  who  but  just  before 
had  acted  like  an  unparalleled  knave,  discovers 
himself,  like  an  egregious  fool,  to  be  an  accom- 
plice in  the  conspiracy. 

Semp.  Know,  villains,  when  such  paltrj  ilares  pra 
same 
To  mix  in  treason,  if  the  plot  succecds. 
They're  thrown  neglected  by  ;  but,  if  it  &ils, 
They're  sure  to  die  Jilte  dogs,  as  you  shall  do. 
Here,  talce  these  faaious  monsters,  drag  them  forth 
To  sudden  death. — 

"It  is  true,  indeed,  the  second  leader  savs, 
there  are  none  there  but  friends;  but  is  that 
possible  at  such  a  juncture?  Can  a  parcel  of 
rogues  attempt  to  assassinate  the  governor  of  a 
town  of  war,  in  his  own  house,  m  mid-day  7 
and,  afler  they  are  discovered,  and  defeated, 
can  there  be  none  near  them  but  friends  ?  Is  it 
not  plain  from  these  words  of  Sempronius, 

Here,  take  these  Tactious  monsters,  drag  them  forth 
To  sudden  death — 

and  from  the  entrance  of  the  guards  upon  the 
words  of  connnand,  that  those  guards  wero 
within  earshot?  Behold  Sempronius  then  pal- 
pably discovered.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  then, 
that  mstead  of  bein^  hanged  up  with  the  rest: 
he  remains  secure  in  the  governor's  haU,  and 
there  carries  on  his  conspiracy  against  the  ^ 
vemment,  the  third  time  in  the  same  day,  with 
his  old  comrade  Syphax,  who  enters  at  the  same 
time  that  the  guards  are  carrying  awaj  the 
leaders,  big  with  the  news  of  the  deSeat  of  Sem- 
pronius ;  &ough  where  he  had  his  inteUig^ice 
so  soon  is  difficult  to  imagine?  And  now  the 
reader  may  expect  a  very  extraordinary  scene  ; 
there  is  not  auundance  of  spirit  indeed,  nor  a 


*  The  person  meant  by  the  initials  J.  O.  is  Sir  Joka 
Gibson,  lieuten8iit*>goTemor  of  Portsmouth.  In  the  year 
1710,  and  afterwards.  He  was  much  beloved  in  the  army, 
and  by  the  common  soldiera  called  Johnny  QihrtiL— 4i- 
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gntt  detl  of  pmarion ;  but  there  is  wisdom  more 
ttian  enough  to  supply  all  defects. 

Sgpk.  Our  firat  design,  my  Trlend,  has  proTM  abor- 
dre; 
fitiU  there  remains  an  ader-game  to  play : 
My  troope  are  mountod.  their  Numioian  ateeds 
Snoff  up  the  winds,  and  lone  to  scour  the  desert 
Let  but  Seropronias  lead  us  In  our  flight, 
Well  fi>rce  the  gate,  where  Marcus  Iceepe  his  guard, 
And  hew  down  all  that  would  oppose  our  passage : 
A  day  will  bring  us  into  Cassar-s  camp. 

8emp.  Confusion!  I  hav^e failed  olhair my  purpose  j 
Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia  H  left  behind. 

Well !  but  thouffh  he  tells  us  the  half  purpose 
be  has  failed  of,  he  does  not  tell  us  the  hatfthat 
be  has  carried.    But  what  does  he  mean  by 
Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia  *s  left  behind  ? 

He  b  now  in  her  own  house !  and  we  have  nei- 
ther seen  her,  nor  heard  of  her,  any  where  else, 
aince  the  play  began.  But  now  let  us  hear  Sy- 
pbax: 

What  hinders,  then,  but  tiiat  you  find  her  out. 
And  hony  tier  away  by  manly  force  ? 

But  what  does  old  Syphax  mean  by  finding  her 
out?  They  talk  as  if  she  were  as  hard  to  be 
found  as  a  hare  in  a  frosty  morning. 

Semp,  Buthow  to  gain  admission! 
Oh  I  she  is  found  out,  then,  it  seems. 

But  how  to  gain  admission!  for  access 
Is  giren  to  non^  but  Juba  and  her  brothers. 

fiot,  raillenr  apart,  why  access  to  Juba !  For  he 
was  owneil  anid  received  as  a  lover  neither  by  the 
father  nor  by  the  daughter.  Well  I  but  let  that 
pass.  Syphttz  puts  Sempronius  out  of  pain  im- 
mediatdy ;  ana,  being  a  Numidian  abounding 
in  wilee,  soppUes  him  with  a  stmtagem  for  ad- 
~-*~  -,  that,  I  believe,  is  a  non-pareille. 


Sypk.  Th<m  shalt  have  Juba's  dress,  and  Juba's 
guards. 
The  doors  will  open  when  Numidia's  prince 
Seems  to  mppeai  before  them. 

**  Sempronius  is,  it  seems,  to  pass  for  Juba 
in  full  day,  at  Gate's  house,  where  they  were 
both  so  vary  well  known,  by  having  Juba*s 
dress  and  his  ffuards ;  as  if  one  of  the  marshals 
of  France  could  pass  for  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  at 
noonday,  at  Versailles,  by  having  bis  dress  and 
liv^iea.  But  how  does  ^phax  pretend  to  help 
Bempronios  to  young  Juba's  dress  7  Does  he 
serve  him  in  a  double  capacity,  as  a  general  and 
master  of  his  wardrobe  7  But  why  Juba*s  guards  7 
For  the  devil  of  any  guards  has  Juba  appeared 
with  yet  Well !  though  this  is  a  mighty  politic 
invention,  yet,  methinks,  they  might  have  done 
without  it;  for,  since  the  advice  that  Syphax 
gave  to  Sempronius  was 

Tb  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force ; 
In  mj  opidbn,  the  shortest  and  likeliest  way  of 
comm^  at  the  lady  was  by  demolishing,  instead 
of  puttmg  on  an  impertinent  disguise  to  circum- 
vent two  or  three  slaves.    But  Sempronius,  it 
s,  is  of  another  opinion.    He  extols  to  the 
I  the  intention  of  old  Syphax : 
8emp.  HeaT*ns !  what  a  thought  was  there ! 
'Now  I  appeal  to  the  reader  if  I  have  not 
been  as  gooa  as  my  word.    Did  I  not  tell  him, 
that  I  would  lay  before  him  a  very  wise  scene  7 
'^But  now  let  us  Uy  before  the  reader  that 
pait  of  the  scenery  of  the  fourth  Act  which  may 
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show  the  absurditied  which  the  Author  has  nm 
into,  through  the  indiscreet  observance  of  thd 
unity  of  place.  I  do  not  remember  that  Aris^ 
totle  has  said  any  thmg  expressly  concerning 
the  unity  of  place.  It  is  true,  implicitly^  he  haii 
said  enough  in  the  rules  which  he  has  laid  down 
for  the  chorus.  For  bv  making  the  chorus  an 
essentia]  part  of  tra^eJvj  and  by  brin^mg  it  on 
the  stage  mimediateljr  after  the  opening  of  the 
scene,  and  retaining  it  till  the  very  catastrophe, 
he  has  so  determined  and  fixed  the  place  of^aC'^ 
tion,  that  it  was  impossible  for  an  author  on  the 
Grecian  stage  to  break  through  that  unity.  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  modem  tragic  poet  can 
preserve  the  unity  of  place  without  destroying 
the  probability  of  the  incidents,  it  is  always  best 
for  him  to  do  it ;  because,  by  the  preserving  of 
that  unity,  as  wo  have  taken  notice  above,  he 
adds  grace,  and  clearness^  and  comeliness,  to 
the  representation.  But  smce  there  are  no  ex* 
press  rules  about  it,  and  we  are  under  no  com-* 
pulsion  to  keep  it,  since  we  have  no  chorus  as 
the  Grecian  poet  had,  if  it  cannot  be  preserved 
without  rendering  the  greater  part  of  the  inci- 
dents unreasonable  and  absurd,  and  perhaps 
sometimes  monstrous,  it  is  certainly  better  to 
break  it 

"Now  comes  bully  Sempronius,  comically 
accoutred  and  equippcKl  with  his  Numidian  dress 
and  his  Numidian  miards.  Let  the  reader  at* 
tend  to  him  with  all  his  ears ;  for  the  words  of 
the  wise  are  precious : 

8emp.    The  deer  is  lodged,  I  're  tracks  her  to  her 
coven. 

"Now  I  would  fain  know  why  this  deer  id 
said  to  be  lodged,  since  we  have  heard  not  one 
word,  since  the  plav  began,  of  her  being  at  all 
out  of  harbour;  ana  if  we  consider  the  ducourse 
with  which  she  and  Luda  begin  the  Act,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  hardly  been 
talking  of  such  matters  in  the  street  However, 
to  pleasure  Sempronius,  let  us  suppose,  for  once, 
that  the  deer  is  lodged. 

The  deer  is  lodged,  I  *re  track*d  her  to  her  covert 
"  If  he  had  seen  her  m  the  open  field,  what 
occasion  had  he  to  track  her,  wnen  he  had  so 
many  Numidian  dogs  at  his  heels,  which,  with 
one  halloo,  he  might  nave  set  upon  her  haunches  7 
If  he  did  not  see  her  in  the  open  field,  how  could 
he  possibly  track  her  7  If  he  had  seen  her  in  tho 
street,  why  did  he  not  set  upon  her  in  the  street, 
since  through  the  street  she  must  b«  carried  nt 
last  7  Now  here,  instead  of  having  his  thoughts 
upon  his  business  and  upon  the  present  danger; 
instead  of  meditating  and  contriving  how  he 
shall  pass  with  his  mistress  through  the  southenX 
gate,  (where  her  brother  Marcus  is  upon  the 
^uardf  an<i  where  he  would  certainly  prote  an 
impediment  to  him,)  which  is  the  Roman  word 
for  the  basga^e  ;  instead  of  doing  this,  Sempro* 
nius  is  en&rtaining  himself  with  whimsies  i 

Setrtp.  How  will  the  yoeng  NumidiaB  rare  to  eee 
His  mistress  lost !    If  aught  could  glad  my  soul, 
Beyond  th*  enjoyment  ofso  bright  a  prize, 
»T  would  be  to  (onure  that  young,  gay  barbarian* 
But,  hark  !  what  noise  !    Death  to  my  hopes !  His  hty 
'TIS  Juba>s  seW !    There  is  but  one  way  left  > 
He  must  be  murdered,  and  a  passage  cut 
Through  those  his  guards. 

"Pray,  what  are   'those  his  guards?'    I 
thought,  at  present,  that  Juba's  guards  bt4 
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been  Sempronhi^s  tools,  and  had  been  dancing 
altor  his  heels. 

**  But  now  let  us  earn  up  all  these  absurdities 
together.  Semproniua  goes  at  noonday,  in 
JutMi'a  clothes  and  with  Juba's  ffuards^  to 
Cato^s  palace,  in  order  to  pass  for  Juba,  m  a 
place  where  they  were  both  so  very  well  known ; 
be  meets  Juba  there,  and  resolves  to  murder  him 
with  his  own  guards.  Upon  the  miards  appear- 
ing a  little  bashful,  he  threatens  them : 

Hah !  DaalartUi,  do  you  tremble  ! 

Or  aa  like  men  j  or,  by  yon  aturo  heavoo— 

*'But  the  guards  still  remaining  restive,  Sem- 
pronius  himself  attacks  Juba,  wUIe  each  of  the 
guards  is  representing  Mr.  Spectator's  agn  of 
Uie  Gaper,  awed,  it  seems,  and  terrified  by  Sem- 
pTonius's  threats.  Juba  kills  Sempronius,  and 
takes  his  own  army  prisoners,  and  carries  them 
in  triumph  away  to  Cato.  Now  I  would  fain 
know  if  any  part  of  Mr.  Hayes's  tragedy  is  so 
full  of  absiirdit:^  as  this  7 

"Upon  hearing  the  clash  of  swords,  Lucia 
mnd  Marcia  come  in.  The  Question  is,  why  no 
men  come  in  upon  hearing  the  noise  of  swords 
m  the  governor's  hall  ?  Where  was  the  gover- 
nor himself  7  Where  were  his  guards  7  Where 
were  his  servants  7  Such  an  attempt  as  this,  so 
near  the  person  of  a  governor  of  a  place  of  war. 
was  enough  to  alarm  the  whole  garrison ;  and 
yet,  for  almost  half  an  hour  after  Sempronius 
was  killed,  we  find  none  of  those  appear  who 
were  the  lUieUcst  in  the  world  to  be  alarmed : 
and  the  noise  of  swords  is  made  to  draw  only 
two  poor  women  thither,  who  were  most  certain 
to  run  away  from  it.  Upon  Lucia  and  Mar- 
da's  coming  in,  Lucia  apnears  in  all  the  symp- 
toms of  an  hysterical  gentlewoman : 

Luc.   Sore  'twas  the  dash  of  swords !  my  troubled 
heart 
Is  80  cast  dowD)  and  aank  amidst  Us  sorrows, 
It  throbs  with  fear,  and  aches  at  every  sound  ! 

And  immediately  her  old  whimsy  returns  upon 
her: 

0  Marcia,  should  thy  brothers,  for  my  sake— 

1  die  away  with  horror  at  the  thoughu 

She  fancies  that  there  can  be  no  cutting  of 
throats,  but  it  must  be  for  bor.  If  this  is  tragi- 
cal, I  would  fahi  know  what  is  comical.  Well ! 
upon  this  Uiey  spy  the  body  of  Sempronius ; 
and  Marcia,  deluded  by  the  habit,  it  seems, 
takes  him  for  Juba ;  for,  says  she, 

The  face  is  muffled  up  whhin  the  garment. 
"Now,  how  a  man  could  fight,  and  fall  with 
his  face  mufiled  up  in  his  garment,  is,  I  think, 
a  little  hard  to  conceive !  Besides,  Juba,  before 
he  killed  him^  knew  him  to  be  Sempronius.  It 
was  not  by  his  garment  that  he  knew  this ;  it 
was  by  his  face  then :  his  face  therefore  was 
not  muffled.  Upon  seeing  this  man  with  his 
muffled  face,  Marcia  falls  a-raving ;  and.  own- 
ing her  passion  for  the  supposed  defunct,  begins 
to  make  his  funeral  oration.  Upon  which  Juba 
enters  listening,  I  suppose  on  tip-toe  \  for  I  can- 
not imagine  how  any  one  can  enter  listening  in 
any  other  posture.  I  would  fain  know  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  during  all  this  time  he  had 
sent  noboJy,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  candle-snuff- 
er, to  take  away  the  dead  bod^  of  Sempronius. 
Well  I  but  let  us  regard  him  hstening.  Having 
left  his  apprehension  behind  him,  ha,  at  first. 


applies  what  Marcia  says  to  Sempronras.  Bni 
finding  at  last,  with  much  ado,  that  he  btmseir 
is  the  happy  man,  he  quits  his  eavedropping,  and 
discovers  himself  iust  time  enough  to  prevent 
his  'being  cuckolded  by  a  dead  man,  ot  whom 
the  moment  l>efore  he  had  appeared  so  jealous ; 
and  greedily  intercepts  the  buss  which  was  fond- 
Iv  designed  for  one  who  could  not  be  the  better 
for  it  But  hero  I  must  ask  a  question :  how 
comes  Juba  to  Hsten  here,  who  had  not  listened 
before  throughout  the  piay  7  Or  how  comes  be 
to  be  the  only  person  of  this  tragedy  who  lis- 
tens, when  love  and  treason  were  so  onen  talked 
in  so  public  a  place  as  a  hall  7  I  am  afraid  the 
Author  was  dnven  upon  all  these  absurdities 
only  to  introduce  this  miseral^e  mistake  of  Mar- 
cia, which,  after  all,  is  much  below  the  dignity 
of  tragedy,  as  any  thing  is  which  is  the  efS&cX  or 
result  of  trick. 

"  But  let  us  come  to  the  scenery  of  the  fifth 
Act  Cato  appears  first  upon  the  scene,  sitting 
in  a  thoughtful  posture :  in  his  hand  Plato's 
treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  a  drawn 
sword  on  the  table  by  him.  Now  let  us  con- 
sider theplace  in  which  this  si^t  is  -presented 
to  us.  The  place,  forsooth,  is  a  long  hall.  Let 
us  suppose,  that  any  one  should  place  himself 
in  this  posture,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  halls 
in  London ;  that  he  should  appear  tolut  in  a 
sullen  posture,  a  drawn  swora  on  the  table  by 
him ;  in  bis  hand  Plato's  treatise  on  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  translated  lately  by  Bernard 
Lin  tot :  I  desire  the  reader  to  consider,  whether 
such  a  person  as  this  would  pass,  with  them 
who  beheld  him,  for  a  great  patriot,  a  g^i  phi- 
losopher, or  a  general,  or  some  whimsical  per- 
son, who  fancied  himself  all  these  7  and  whether 
the  people,  who  belonged  to  the  fannly,  would 
think  that  such  a  person  had  a  design  upon  their 
midrifib  or  his  own  7 

*<  In  short,  that  Cato  should  sit  long  enoo^ 
in  the  aforesaid  posture,  in  the  midst  of  tms 
large  hall,  to  read  over  Plato's  treatise  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Sotil,  which  is  a  lecture^  of 
two  long  hours ;  that  he  should  propose  to  him- 
self to  be  private  there  upon  that  occasion ;  that 
he  should  be  angry  with  his  son  for  intruding 
there;  then,  that^e  should  leave  this  hall  upon 
the  pretence  sf  sleep,  give  himself  the  mortal 
wound  in  his  bedcham^r,  and  then  be  brona:ht 
back  into  that  hall  to  expire,  purely  to  show  ms 
good-breeding,  and  save  his  rriends  the  trouble 
of  coming  up  to  his  bedchamber ;  all  this  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  improbable,  incredible,  impos- 
sible." 

Such  is  the  censure  of  Dennis.  There  is,  as 
Dryden  expresses  it,  perhaps  "  too  much  horse- 
play in  his  raillery  j"  out  it  his  jests  are  coarse, 
nia  arguments  are  strong.  Yet,  as  we  love  bet- 
ter to  be  pleased  than  be  taught,  **  Cato"  is  read 
and  the  critic  is  neglected. 

Flushed  with  consciousness  of  these  detec- 
tions of  absurdity  in  the  conduct,  he  afterwards 
attacked  the  sentiments,  of  Cato ;  but  he  then 
amused  himself  with  petty  cavils  and  minute 
objections. 

Of  Addison's  smaller  poems,  no  particular 
mention  is  necessary ;  they  have  little  that  can 
employ  or  require  a  critic  The  parallel  of  the 
princes  and  gods,  in  his  verses  to  Kneller,  is 
often  happy,  but  is  too  well  known  to  be  quoted. 

His  translations,  so  fiir  as  I  have  compared 
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tiMra,  want  tbe  extctnees  of  a  flchokr.  That 
he  ttiidcrslood  his  authors  cannot  be  doubted ; 
but  his  versions  will  not  teach  others  to  under- 
stand them,  being  too  licenttously  paraphrasti- 
caL  They  are,  however,  for  the  most  part, 
smooth  and  easy ;  and,  what  is  the  first  excel- 
lence of  a  translator,  such  as  may  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  those  who  do  not  know  the  origi- 


Hia  poetry  is  polished  and  pure ;  the  product 
of  a  mind  too  judicious  to  commit  faults,  but 
not  suflficiently  vigorous  to  attain  excellence. 
He  has  sometmies  a  striking  line,  or  a  shining 
paragraph ;  but  in  the  whole  he  is  warm  rather 
than  fervid,  and  shows  more  dexterity  than 
strength.  He  was,  however,  one  of  our  earliest 
examples  of  correctness. 

The  versification  which  he  had  learned  from 
Dryden  he  debased  rather  than  refined.  His 
rhymes  are  often  dissonant ;  in  his  "  Georgic** 
he  admits  broken  lines.  He  uses  both  triplets 
and  Alexandrines,  but  triplets  more  frequently 
in  his  translations  than  his  other  works.  The 
mere  structure  of  verses  seems  never  to  have  en- 
g^ged  much  of  his  care.  But  bis  lines  are  very 
smooth  in  "Rosamond,"  and  too  smooth  in 
"Cato." 

Addison  is  now  to  be  considered  as  a  critic ; 
a  name  which  the  present  generation  is  scarcely 
willing  to  allow  him.  His  criticism  is  condenmed 
as  tsitative  or  experimental,  rather  than  scien- 
tific ;  and  he  is  considered  as  deciding  by  taste* 
rather  than  by  principles. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who  have  grown 
wise  by  the  labour  of  others,  to  add  a  httle  of 
their  own,  and  overlook  theur  masters.  Addison 
is  now  despised  b^  some  who  perhaps  would 
never  have  seen  his  defects,  but  by  the  lights 
which  he  afibrded  them.  That  he  always  wrote 
as  he  would  think  it  necessary  to  wnte  now, 
cannot  be  affirmed  :  his  instructions  were  such 
as  the  characters  of  his  readers  made  proper. 
That  general  knowledge  which  now  circulates 
in  common  talk  was  in  his  time  rarely  to  be 
found.  Men  not  professing  learning  were  not 
ashamed  of  ignorance ;  and,  in  the  female  world, 
any  acquaintance  with  books  was  distinguished 
only  to  be  censured.  His  purpose  was  to  infiise 
lit^ary  curiosity,  by  gentle  and  unsuspected 
conveyance,  into  the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the 
wealthy ;  he  therefore  presented  knowledge  in 
the  most  alluring  form,  not  lofty  and  austere,  but 
accessible  and  familiar.  When  he  showed  them 
their  defects,  he  showed  them  likewise  that  they 
might  be  easily  supplied.  His  attempt  succeed- 
ed ;  inquiry  was  awakened,  and  comprehension 
expanded.  An  emulation  of  intellectual  elegance 
was  excited  ;  and,  from  this  time  to  our  own, 
life  has  been  gradually  exalted,  and  conversation 
{Mirified  and  enlargedl 

Dryden  had,  not  many  years  before,  scattered 
criticism  over  his  prefiices  with  very  little  par- 
mmony ;  but  thougn  he  sometimes  condescended 
to  be  somewhat  familiar,  his  manner  was  in  ge- 
neral too  scholastic  for  those  who  had  yet  their 
rudiments  to  learn,  and  found  it  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand their  master.  His  observations  were 
firiuiied  rather  for  those  that  were  learning  to 
write*  than  for  those  that  read  only  to  talk. 

Ad  instructor  like  Addison  was  now  wanting. 


whose  remadit,  being  soperficial,  might  be  easily 
understood,  and  being  just,  might  prepare  the 
mind  for  more  attainments.  Had  he  presented 
"  Paradise  Lost*'  to  the  public  with  all  the  pomp 
of  system  and  severity  of  science^  the  criticism 
would  perhaps  have  been  admired,  and  the 
poem  still  have  been  neglected  :  but  by  the 
blandishments  of  ^entieness  and  tacility  he  has 
made  Milton  a  universal  favourite,  with  whom 
readers  of  every  class  think  it  necessary  to  bo 
pleased. 

He  descended  now  and  then  to  lower  disqui- 
sitions ;  and  by  a  serious  display  of  the  beauties 
of  "Chevy-Chase,"  exposed  himself  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  Wagstafle,  who  bestowed  a  like  pom- 
pous character  on  "Tom  Thumb  ;"  and  to  the 
contempt  of  Dennis,  who,  considering  the  fun- 
damental position  of  his  criticism,  that  "Chevy- 
Chase"  pleases,  and  ought  to  please,  because  it 
is  natural,  observes,  tlmt  "there  is  a  way  of 
deviatmg  from  nature,  by  bombast  or  tumour, 
which  soars  above  nature,  and  enlars^es  images 
beyond  their  real  bulk  j  by  aflTectation,  which 
forsakes  nature  in  quest  of  something  unsuitr 
able ;  and  by  imbediity,  which  degrades  nature 
by  faintness  and  diminution,  by  obscuring  its 
appearances,  and  weakening  its  effects."  In 
"Chevy-Chase"  there  is  not  much  of  either 
bombast  or  affectation  ;  but  there  is  chill  and 
lifeless  imbecility.  The  story  caimot  possibly 
be  told  in  a  manner  that  shall  make  less  impres- 
sion on  the  mind. 

Before  the  profound  observers  of  the  present 
race  repose  too  securely  on  the  consciousness  of 
their  superiority  to  Addison,  let  them  consider 
his  Remarks  on  Ovid,  in  which  may  be  found 
specimens  <3f  criticism  suflicientiy  subtle  and  re- 
fined :  let  them  peruse  likewise  his  "  Essays  on 
Wit"  and  on  the  "  Pleasures  of  Imagination," 
in  which  he  founds  art  on  the  base  of  nature, 
and  draws  the  principles  of  invention  from  dis- 
positions inherent  in  the  mind  of  man,  with  skill 
and  elegance,*  such  as  his  contenmers  will  not 
easily  attain. 

As  a  describer  of  life  and  manners,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  stand  perhaps  the  first  of  the  first 
rank.  His  humour,  which,  as  Steele  observes, 
is  peculiar  to  himself)  is  so  happily  diffused  as  to 
ffive  the  grace  of  novelty  to  domestic  scenes  and 
daily  occurrences.  He  never  "outsteps  the  mo- 
desty of  nature,"  nor  raises  merriment  or  won- 
der by  the  violation  of  truth.  His  figures  neither 
divert  by  distortion  nor  amaze  by  aggravation. 
He  copies  life  \n\h  so  much  fidelity,  that  he  can 
be  hardly  said  to  invent;  yet  his  exhibitions 
have  an  air  so  much  original,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  them  not  merely  the  products  of 
imagination. 

£a  a  teacher  of  wisdom  he  may  be  confidentiy 
followed.  Hi^reli^on  has  nothmg  in  it  enthu- 
siastic or  superstitious;  he  appears  neither 
weakly  credulous  nor  wantonly  skeptical ;  his 
morality  is  neither  dangerously  lax  nor  imprac- 
ticably rigid.  All  the  enchantment  of  fancyand 
ail  the  cogency  of  argument  are  employed  to 
recommend  to  the  rewler  his  real  interest,  the 
care  of  pleasing  the  Author  of  his  being.  Truth 
is  shown  sometimes  as  the  phantom  of  a  vision; 
sometimes  appears  half-veiled  in  an  allegory ; 
sometimes  attracts  regard  in  the  robes  of  fancy  ; 


•  Taste  must  dedde.    ITariofi.— C. 


•  Far,  In  Dr.  Warton'a  opinion,  beyond  Drydta.— C 
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and  BometSmes  steps  fottii  in  the  confidence  of 
reason.  She  wears  a  thousand  dresses,  and  in 
all  is  pleasing. 

Kille  habet  omatus,  milU  deeenter  habtU 
His  prose  is  the  model  of  the  middle  style ;  on 
grave  subjects  not  formal,  on  light  occasions 
not  groveUing ;  pure  witliout  scrupulosity,  and 
exact  without  apparent  elaboration  ^  always 
equable  and  always  easy,  without  glowins  woras 
or  pointed  sentences.  Addison  never  deviates 
from  his  (rack  to  snatch  a  grace :  he  seeks  no 
ambitious  ornaments,  and  tries  no  hazardous  in- 
novations. His  page  is  always  luminous,  but 
oever  blazes  in  une^pocted  splendour. 

|t  was  apparently  nis  principal  endeavour  to 
avoid  all  harshness  and  seventy  of  diction  ^  he 
ii  therefore  sometimes  verbose  m  his  transitions 


and  connezkme,  and  aometimea  deaeenda  loo 
much  to  the  language  of  conversation ;  yet  if 
his  language  had  been  less  idiomatical,  it  might 
have  lost  somewhat  of  its  genuine  Ani^licism. 
What  he  attempted,  he  performed :  he  is  never 
feeble,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  energetic  **  he 
is  never  rapid,  and  he  never  stagnates.  His 
sentences  have  neither  studied  ampUtude  nor 
affected  brevitv  :  his  periods,  thougn  not  dili- 
gently rounded,  are  voluble  and  easy.  Whoever 
wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar^  but 
not  coarse,  and  elegant,  but  not  ostentatioas, 
must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  vdumes  of 
Addison. 


*  But,  lays  Dr.  Warton,  he  tometimeM  ia  so ;  and  |p 
another  M8.  note  he  adds,  often  ao.^C. 


HUGHES. 


'  ^ORN  HxroRES,  the  son  of  a  citizen  in  Lon- 
don, and  of  Anne  Burgess,  of  an  ancient  family 
in  Wiltshire,  was  bom  at  Marlborough,  July  29, 
1677.  He  was  educated  at  a  private  school; 
and  though  his  advances  m  literature  are,  in  the 
*'Biographia,''  very  ostentatiously  displayed,  the 
name  ot  his  master  is  somewhat  ungratefully 
concealed.* 

At  nineteen  he  drew  the  plan  of  a  tragedy ; 
and  paraphrased,  rather  too  profusely,  the  oae 
of  Horace  which  begins /n/fg'er  Fi<^  To  poetry 
he  added  the  sdence  of  music,  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  attained  considerable  skill,  together 
with  the  practice  of  design,  or  rudiments  of 
painting. 

EUs  studies  did  not  withdraw  him  wholly 
from  business,  nor  did  business  hinder  him  from 
study.  He  had  a  place  in  the  office  of  ordnance ; 
and  was  secretary  to  several  commissions  for 

Surchasing  lands  necessary  to  secure  the  royal 
ocks  at  Chatham  and  Portsmouth ;  vet  found 
time  to  acquaint  himself  with  modfem  lan- 
guages. 

In  1697,  he  published  a  poem  on  the  "  Peace 
of  Ryswiclf  ;»*  and  in  1699,  another  piece,  called 
•*The  Court  of  Neptune,»»  on  the  return  of 
King  William,  which  he  addressed  to  Mr. 
Montague,  the  general  patron  of  the  followers 
of  the  Muses.  The  same  year  -he  produced  a 
aong  on  the  Duke  of  Qloucester's  birthday. 

He  did  not  confine  himself  to  poetry,  but  cul- 
tivated other  kinds  of  writing  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  and  about  this  time  showed  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature  by  an  "Essay  on  Uie  Plea- 
sure of  beinff  Deceived."  In  1 702,  he  published, 
on  the  deaw  of  King  William,  a  Pindaric  ode, 
called  '*  The  House  of  Nassau  ;**  and  wrote  an- 
other paraphrase  on  the  Otium  Divos  of  Horace. 
In  1703,  hb  Ode  on  Music  was  performed  at 


*  He  was  educated  In  a  di«Mei)ting  academy,  of  which 
the  RcT.  Thomas  Rowe  was  tutor ;  and  was  a  fellow- 
atudeni  there  wHh  Br.  Isaac  Watts,  Mr.  Samuel  Say,  and 
otherMraona  of  eminence.  In  the  <*  Horce  Lyrics  >*  of 
Prp  WftOs,  ii  ajpoem  to  the  loemory  of  Mr.  Bows.— U. 


Stationers'  Hall ;  and  he  wrote  afterwards  sn 
cantatas,  which  were  set  to  munc  by  the  great- 
est master  of  that  time,  and  seemed  intended  to 
oppose  or  exclude  the  Italian  opera,  an  exotic 
and  irrational  entertainment,  which  has  been 
always  combated,  and  always  has  prevailed. 

His  reputation  was  now  so  iar  advanced,  that 
the  public  began  to  pay  reverence  to  his  name ; 
and  ne  was  solicited  to  prefix  a  pre&ce  to  the 
translation  of  Boeealini,  a  writer  whose  satirical 
vein  cost  him  his  life  in  Italy,  and  who  never,  I 
believe,  found  many  readers  m  this  country,  even 
though  introduced  by  such  powerful  recom- 
menoation. 

He  translated  Fontenelle's  **  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead ;"  and  his  version  was  perhaps  read  at 
that  time,  but  is  now  neglected ;  for  py  a  book 
not  necessarv,  and  owing  its  ^pntation  wholly 
to  its  turn  of  diction,  littfo  notice  can  be  gained 
but  from  those  who  can  enjoy  the  graces  of  the 
original  To  the  ** Dialogues'*  c?  Fonlenelle 
he  added  two  composed  by  nimself ;  and,  Uiough 
not  only  an  honest  but  a  nious  man,  dedicated 
his  work  to  the  Eari  of  Wharton.  He  judged 
skilfully  enough  of  his  own  interest ;  for  Whar* 
ton,  when  he  went  lord-lieutenant  to  Ireland, 
ofibred  to  take  Hughes  with  him  and  establish 
him :  but  Hughes,  having  hopes,  ot  promisesiy 
fVom  another  man  in  power,  of  some  provision 
more  suitable  to  his  inclination,  declined  Whar- 
ton's offer,  and  obtained  nothing  from  the  other. 
He  translated  the  **  Miser*'  of  Moliere,  which 
he  never  offered  to  the  stage ;  and  occasionally 
amused  himself  with  making  versions  of  favouiv 
ite  scenes  in  other  plays. 

Being  now  recdved  as  a  wit  among  ^e  wits, 
he  paid  his  contributions  to  literary  undertak- 
ings, and  assisted  both  the  "Tatler,"  *' Spec- 
tator," and  "Guardian.'*  In  171S,  he  trans- 
lated Vertot's  « History  of  the  Revolution  of 
Portugal,"  produced  an  *'Ode  to  the  Creates 
of  the  Worm,  from  the  Fragments  of  Orpheus," 
and  brought  ujpK>n  the  st^  an  opera  called 
**  Calypso  and  Telemachus,"  ioteoded  to  ahow 
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that  ^e  English  language  might  beyery  happily 
adapted  to  music  This  was  impudently  op> 
posed  by  those  who  were  employed  m  the  Italian 
opera ;  and,  what  cannot  be  told  without  indig- 
nation, the  intruders  had  such  interest  with  the 
Dake  of  Shrewsbury,  then  lord-chamberlain, 
who  had  married  an  Italian,  as  to  obtain  an  ob- 
struction of  the  profits,  though  not  an  inhibition 
of  the  performance. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  project  formed  by 
Tonson  for  a  translation  of  the  **  Pharsalia  "  by 
several  hands :  and  Hughes  Englished  the  tenth 
book.  But  this  design,  as  must  often  happen 
when  the  concurrence  of  many  is  necessary,  fell 
to  the  ground :  and  the  whole  work  was  after- 
wards performed  by  Rowe. 

His  acquaintance  with  the  great  writers  of 
his  time  appears  to  have  been  very  general ;  but 
of  his  intimacy  with  Addison  there  is  a  remark- 
able proof.  It  is  told,  on  good  authority,  that 
^'Cato'*  was  finished  and  played  by  his  persua^ 
sion.  It  had  long  wanted  the  last  Act,  which 
he  was  denred  by  Addison  to  supply.  If  the 
request  was  sincere,  it  proceeded  from  an  opinion, 
whatever  it  was,  that  did  not  last  lon^;  for 
when  Hughes  came  in  a  week  to  show  him  his 
first  attempt,  he  found  half  an  act  written  by 
Addison  himself. 

He  afterwards  published  the  works  of  Spenser, 
with  his  life,  a  glossary,  and  a  Discourse  on 
Allegorical  roctry ;  a  work  for  which  he  was 
well  qualified  as  a  judge  of  the  beauties  of  writ- 
ing, but  perhaps  wanted  an  antiquary's  know- 
ledge of  tne  obsolete  words.  He  did  not  much 
revive  the  curiosity  of  the  pubUc ;  for  near 
thirty  years  elapsed  before  his  edition  was  re- 
printed. The  same  year  produced  his  "  Apollo 
and  Daphne,**  of  which  the  success  was  very 
earnestly  promoted  by  Steele,  who,  when  the 
rage  of  party  did  not  misguide  him,  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  boundless  benevolence. 

Hughes  had  hitherto  sufiered  the  mortifica- 
tions dTa  narrow  fortune ;  but  in  1717  the  Lord* 
Chancellor  Cowper  set  bun  at  ease,  by  making 
him  secretary  to  the  eoramissions  of  the  peace ; 
m  wlach  he  afterwards,  by  apardcular  request, 
6emied  his  successor  Lord  Parker  to  continue 
him.  He  had  now  affluence;  but  such  is 
human  1ife»  that  he  had  it  when  his  declining 
health  could  neither  allow  him  long  possession 
Bor  cjuick  enjoyment 

His  last  work  was  his  tragedy,  "  The  Siege 

of  Damascus,"  after  which  a  Siege  became  a 

.  popular  title.    This  play,  which  sfill  continues 


on  the  stage,  and  of  which  it  is  tmneeessaiy  to 
add  a  private  voice  to  such  continuance  of  ap- 
probation, is  not  acted  or  printed  according  to 
the  author's  original  draugnt  or  his  settled  in- 
tention. He  had  made  Phocyas  apostatize  from 
his  religion;  after  which  the  abhorrence  of 
Eudoda  wowd  have  been  reasonable,  his  misery 
would  have  been  just,  and  the  horrors  of  his  re- 
pentance exemplary.  The  players,  however, 
required  that  the  guilt  of  Phocyas  should  ter* 
minate  in  desertion  to  the  enemy ;  and  Hughes, 
unwilling  that  his  relations  should  lose  the  bene- 
fit of  his  work,  complied  with  the  alteration. 

He  was  now  weak  with  a  lingering  consump- 
tion, and  not  able  to  attend  the  rehearsal,  yet 
was  so  vigorous  in  bis  faculties  that  only  ten 
days  before  his  death  he  wrote  the  dedication  to 
his  patron,  Lord  Cowper.  On  February  17, 
1719-20,  the  play  vras  represented,  ana  the 
author  died.  He  lived  to  hear  that  it  was  well 
recmed ;  but  paid  no  regard  to  the  inteltigence, 
being  then  wholly  employed  in  the  meditations 
of  a  departing  Cmistian. 

A  man  of  nis  character  was  undoubtedly  re- 
gretted; and  Steele  devoted  an  essay,  in  the 
paper  called  "  The  Theatrej"  to  the  memory 
of  his  virtues.  His  life  is  written  in  the 
^'Biographia"  vrith  some  d^pee  of  favourable 
partifdity ;  and  an  account  of  him  is  prefixed  to 
his  works  by  his  relation  the  late  Mr.  Dun- 
combe,  a  man  whode  blameless  elegance  deserv- 
ed the  same  respect 

The  character  of  his  genius  I  shall  transcribe 
from  the  correspondence  of  Swift  and  Pope. 

"  A  month  ago,"  says  Swift,  "  were  sent  me 
over,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  the  works  of  John 
Hughes,  Esquire.  They  are  in  prose  and  verse. 
I  never  heard  of  the  man  in  my  life,  yet  I  find 
your  name  as  a  subscriber.  He  is  too  grave  a 
poet  for  me ;  and  I  think  among  the  tnediocristt 
m  prose  as  well  as  verse." 

To  this  Pope  returns :  "  To  answer  your  ques- 
tion as  to  Mr.  Hughes:  what  he  wanted  in 
genius,  he  made  up  as  an  honest  man  ;  but  he 
was  of^the  class  you  think  him."* 

In  6pence*B  Collection,  Pope  is  made  to  speak 
of  him  with  still  less  respect,  as  having  no  claim 
to  poetical  reputation  but  from  his  tragedy. 


♦  This,  Dr.  Warton  asseru,  Is  very  unjust  Miwure : 
and,  in  a  noie  in  his  late  edition  of  Pope's  Works,  asks 
if  '*  the  Author  of  such  a  tragedy  as  *  The  Slcf  e  of 
DamaseuB*  was  one  of  the  metuoeribtu?  Swift  and 
Pope  seem  not  to  recollect  the  value  and  rank  of  an 
aouior  who  coQld  write  such  a  tranedy.^^C. 


SHEFFIELD, 
DUKE  OP  BITCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


John  SBBrFisLD,  descended  from  a  long  se- 
ries of  illustrious  ancestors,  was  bom  in  1649. 
Uie  son  <^  Edmund,  eari  of  Mulgrave,  who  died 
ID  1658.  The  yoimg  lord  was  put  into  the  hands 
ci  « tutor,  with  whom  he  was  so  little  satisfied. 


that  he  got  rid  of  him  in  a  short  time,  and  at  an 
age  not  exceeding  twelve  years  resolved  to  edu- 
cate himself.  Such  a  purpose,  formed  at  such 
an  age,  and  successfully  prosecuted,  delights,  as 
it  is  strange,  and  instructs,  as  it  is  reaL 


IM 
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EQs  litemy  a^uimtioiis  are  more  wonderful, 
as  those  years  i  a  which  they  are  commonly  made 
were  spent  by  him  in  the  tiunolt  of  a  military 
life,  or  the  gaye^  of  a  court.  When  war  was 
declared  against  the  Dutch,  he  went,  at  se- 
venteen, on  board  the  ship  in  which  Prince 
Rupert  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  sailed, 
witn  the  command  of  the  fleet:  but  by  con- 
trariety of  winds  they  were  restrained  from 
action.  His  zeal  for  the  Eins's  service  was 
recompensed  by  the  command  of  one  of  the 
independent  tro9ps  of  horse,  then  raised  to  pre- 
lect the  coast. 

Next  year  he  received  a  smnmons  to  parlia- 
ment, which,  as  he  was  then  but  eighteen  years 
old,  the  Elarl  of  Northumberland  censured  as  at 
least  indecent,  and  his  objection  was  allowed. 
He  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Rochester, 
which  he  has  perhaps  too  ostentatiously  related, 
as  Rochester's  surviving  sister,  the  Lady  Sand- 
wich, is  said  to  have  told  him  with  very  sharp 
reproaches. 

When  another  Dutch  war  (1672)  broke  out, 
he  went  again  a  volunteer  in  the  ship  which  the 
celebrated  Lord  Ossory  commanded ;  and  Uiere 
made,  as  he  relates,  two  curious  remarks : 

"I  have  observ€»d  two  things  which  I  dare 
affirm,  though  not  generally  believed.  One  was, 
that  the  wind  of  a  cannon  bullet,  though  flying 
never  so  near,  is  incapable  of  doing  the  least 
harm ;  and  indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  no  man 
above  deck  would  escape.  The  other  was,  that 
a  great  shot  may  be  sometimes  avoided,  even  as 
it  flies,  by  changing  one's  ground  a  little  ;  for, 
when  the  wind  sometimes  blew  away  the  smoke, 
it  was  so  clear  a  sunshiny  day,  that  we  could 
easily  perceive  the  bullets  (that  were  half  spent) 
fall  mto  the  water,  and  from  thence  bound  up 
again  among  us,  which  gives  sufficient  time  for 
.  making  a  step  or  two  on  any  side  ;  though  in 
80  swUt  a  motion,  it  is  hard  to  judge  well  in 
what  line  the  bullet  comes,  which,  if  mistaken, 
may  by  removing  cost  a  man  his  hfe,  instead  of 
saving  it** 

His  behaviour  was  so  favourably  represented 
by  Lord  Ossory,  that  he  was  advanced  to  the 
command  of  the  Catherine,  the  best  second-rate 
•hip  in  the  navy. 

He  afterwards  raised  a  regiment  of  foot,  and 
commanded  it  as  colonel.  The  land-forces  were 
sent  ashore  by  Prince  Rupert;  and  he  lived  in 
the  camp  very  familiarly  with  Schomber?.  He 
was  then  appointed  colonel  of  the  old  Holland 
regiment,  together  with  his  own,  and  had  the 
promise  of  a  garter,  which  be  obtained  in  his 
twenty-fiflh  year.  He  was  likewise  made  gen- 
tleman of  the  bedchamber.  He  afterwards 
went  into  the  Frendi  service  to  learn  the'  art  of 
war  under  Turenne,  but  stayed  only  a  short 
time.  Being  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  oppos^ 
in  his  pretensions  to  the  first  troop  of  horse- 
ffuards,  he,  in  return,  madeMonmoutn  suspected 
by  the  Duke  of  York.  He  was  not  long  after, 
when  the  unlucky  Monmouth  fell  into  disgrace, 
recompensed  witn  the  lieutenancy  of  Yorkshire 
and  the  government  of  Hull. 

Thus  rapidly  did  he  make  his  way  both  to 
military  ana  civil  honours  and  employments ;  yet, 
busy  as  he  was,  he  did  not  ne^ect  his  studies, 
but  at  least  cultivated  poetry ;  m  which  he  must 
have  been  early  considered  as  uncommonly 
riulfuly  if  it.be  tnit,  which  is  reported,  that  when 


he  was  yet  not  twenty  years  old,  his  reeommeii- 
dation  advanced  Dryden  to  the  laureL 

The  Moors  having  besieged  Tangier^  he  waF 
sent  (1680)  with  two  thousand  men  to  its  relief 
A  strange  story  is  told  of  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  mtentionally  exposed  in  a  leaky  ship,  to 
gratify  some  resentful  jealousy  of  the  Kin^, 
whose  health  he  therefore  would  never  pennit 
at  his  table  till  he  saw  himself  in  a  safer  place. 
His  voyage  was  prosperously  performed  in  three 
weeks ;  and  the  Moors  without  a  contest  retired 
before  him. 

In  this  voyage  he  composed  ''The yimon,**  a 
licentious  poem ;  such  as  was  fashionable  in 
those  times,  with  little  power  of  invention  or 
propriety  of  sentiment 

At  his  return  he  found  the  king  kind,  who 
perhaps  had  never  been  angry ;  and  he  conti- 
nued a  wit  and  a  courtier  as  before. 

At  the  succession  of  King  James,  to  whom  be 
was  intimately  known,  and  by  whom  he  thought 
himself  beloved,  be  naturally  expected  still 
brighter  sunshine ;  but  all  know  how  soon  that 
reign  began  to  gather  clouds.  His  expectations 
were  not  disappointed ;  he  was  immeoiately  ad- 
mitted into  tne  privy-council,  and  made  lord- 
chamberlain.  He  accepted  a  place  in  the  high 
commission,  without  knowledge,  as  he  declared 
after  the  Revolution,  of  its  illegality*  Having 
few  religious  scruples,  he  attended  the  King  to 
mass,  and  kneclea  with  the  rest,  but  had  no  oia- 
position  to  receive  the  Romish  faith,  or  to  force 
It  upon  others ;  for  when  the  priests,  encouraged 
by  his  appearances  of  comphance,  attempted  to 
convert  him,  he  told  them,  as  Burnet  has  re- 
corded, that  he  was  willing  to  receive  instnic- 
tion,  and  that  he  had  taken  much  pains  to  be- 
lieve in  God  who  had  made  the  worid  and  all 
men  in  it;  but  that  he  should  not  be  easily 
persuaded  that  man  wot  quUt,  and  made  God 
agahu 

A  pointed  sentence  is  bestowed  b^  successive 
transmission  to  the  last  whom  it  will  fit :  this 
censure  of  transubstantiation,  whatever  be  its 
value,  was  uttered  long  ago  by  Anne  Askew, 
one  of  the  first  suflferers  for  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, who,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  was  tor- 
tured in  the  Tower ;  concerning  which  there  is 
reason  to  wonder  that  it  was  not  known  to  the 
historian  of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  Revolution  he  acquiesced,  tbon^  he 
did  not  promote  it  There  was  once  a  design  of 
associating  him  in  the  invitation  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange;  but  the  Eari  of  Shrewsbury  dis- 
couraged the  attempt,  by  declaring  that  Mul- 
grave  would  never  concur.  This  lUng  William 
afterwards  told  him ;  and  asked  him  what  he 
would  have  done  if  the  proposal  had  been  made : 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  **  I  would  have  discovered  it  to 
the  King  whom  I  then  served."  To  which  King 
William  replied,  "  I  cannot  blame  you." 

Finding  King  James  irremediably  excluded, 
he  voted  for  the  conjunctive  sovereignty,  upon 
this  principle,  that  he  thought  the  title  of  the 
Prince  and  his  Consort  equal,  and  it  would 
please  the  prince,  theirprotector,  to  have  a  share 
m  the  sovereignty.  This  vote  gratified  King 
William :  yet,  either  by  the  kin^s  distrust,  or 
his  own  discontent,  he  hved  some  years  without 
emplo3rment  He  looked  on  the  king  with 
malevolence,  and,  if  his  verses  or  his  prose  may 
be  credited,  with  contempt    Ho  was,  notwitb- 
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■Undtng  this  avereioil  or  indifference,  made 
marquis  of  Normanby,  (1694,)  but  still  opposed 
the  court  on  some  important  questions ;  yet  at 
last  he  was  received  into  the  cabinet-council, 
with  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds. 

At  the  accession  of  Clueen  Anne,  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  courted  when  thev  were  both  young, 
he  was  highly  favoured.  Before  her  coronation 
(1702)  she  made  him  lord  privy-seal,  and  soon 
after  lord-lieutenant  of  tne  north  riding  of 
Yorkshire.  He  was  then  named  commissioner 
for  treating  with  the  Scots  about  the  Union ; 
and  was  made  next  year,  first,  Duke  of  Norman- 
by,  and  then  of  Buckinghamshire,  there  being 
suspected  to  be  somewhere  a  latent  claim  to  the 
title  of  Buckingham. 

Soon  after,  becoming  jealous  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  he  resigneid  the  privy-seal,  and 
ioined  the  discontent^  tories  in  a  motion,  ex- 
tremely oficnsive  to  the  Gtueen,  for  inviting  the 
Princess  Sophia  to  England.  The  Clueen  court- 
ed him  back  with  an  offer  no  less  than  that  of 
the  chancellorship ;  which  he  refused.  He  now 
retired  from  business,  and  built  that  house  in  the 
Park  which  is  now  the  Gtueen's,  upon  ground 
granted  by  the  crown. 

When  the  ministry  was  changed,  (1710,)  he 
was  made  lord-chamberlain  of  the  household, 
and  concurred  in  all  transactions  of  that  time, 
except  that  he  endeavoured  to  protect  the  Cata- 
lans. After  the  Clueen*s  death  he  became  a 
constant  opponent  of  the  court ;  and,  having  no 
public  busmess,  is  supposed  to  have  amused 
himself  by  writing  his  two  tragedies.  He  died 
February  24,  1720-21. 

He  was  thrice  married:  by  his  two  first  wives 
he  had  no  children :  by  his  third,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Kin^  James  by  the  Countess  of 
Dorchester,  and  Uie  wido^  of  the  Earl  of  An- 
glesey, he  had,  besides  other  children  that  died 
eariy,  a  son,  bom  in  1716,  who  died  in  1735, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  line  of  Sheffield.  It  is  ob- 
servable, that  the  Duke's  three  wives  were  all 
widows.    The  dutchess  died  in  1742. 

His  character  is  not  to  be  proposed  as  worthy 
of  imitation.  His  religion  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  learned  from  Hobbes ;  and  his  morality 
was  such  as  naturally  proceeds  from  loose  opi- 
nions. His  sentiments  with  respect  to  women 
he  picked  up  at  the  court  of  Charies  ;  and  his 
principles  concerning  property  were  such  as  a 
gaming-table  supplies.  He  was  censured  as 
covetous,  and  has  been  defended  by  an  instance 
of  inattention  to  his  ailairs,  as  if  a  man  might 
not  at  once  be  corrupted  by  avarice  and  idleness. 
He  is  said,  however,  to  have  had  much  tender- 
ness, and  to  have  been  very  ready  to  apologize 
for  his  violences  of  passion. 

Be  is  introduced  into  this  collection  only  as 
a  poet ;  and  if  we  credit  the  testimony  ot  his 
contemporaries,  he  was  a  poet  of  no  vulgar  rank. 
Bat  favour  and  flattery  are  now  at  an  end  j  cri- 
ticum  is  no  longer  softened  by  his  bounties,  or 
awed  by  his  splendour,  and,  being  able  to  taJce  a 
steady  view,  discovers  him  to  be  a  writer 


that  sometimes  gUmmeis,  but  rardy  shines,  fee- 
bly laborious,  and  at  best  but  pretty.  His  songs 
are  upon  common  topics ;  he  hopes,  and  grieves, 
Olid  repents,  and  aespairs,  and  rejoices,  like 
any  other  maker  of  little  stanzas  :  to  be  ^reat, 
he  hardly  tries ;  to  be  gay,  is  hardly  m  his 
power. 

In  his  '*  Essay  on  Satire,**  he  was  always  fOI>- 
posed  to  have  had  the  help  of  Dryden.  His 
"  Elssay  on  Poetry"  is  the  great  work  for  whicb 
he  was  praised  oy  Roscommon,  Dryden,  and 
Pope  ;  and  doubtless  by  many  more  whose  eu- 
logies have  perished. 

Upon  this  piece  he  appears  to  have  set  a  high 
value  ;  for  he  was  all  nis  lifetime  improving  it 
by  successive  revisals,  so  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  poem  to  be  found  of  which  the  last  edition 
differs  more  from  the  first.  Amongst  other 
changes,  mention  is  made  of  some  compositions 
of  Dryden,  which  were  written  after  the  first 
appearance  of  the  essay. 

At  the  time  when  tnis  work  first  appeared. 
Milton's  fame  was  not  yet  fully  establisned,  ana 
therefore  Tasso  and  Spenser  were  set  before 
him.  The  two  last  lines  were  these.  The  epic 
poet,  says  he, 

Must  above  Milton*!  lofty  flights  prevail, 
Succeed  where  great  Torquato,  and  where  greater 
Spenser  fait 

The  last  line  in  succeeding  editions  was  short- 
ened, and  the  order  of  names  continued  :  but 
now  Milton  is  at  last  advanced  to  the  highest 
place,  and  the  passage  thus  adjusted  : 

Must  above  Taaso's  loftj  flights  prevail, 
Succeed  where  Spenser,  and  ev*n  Milton  fail. 

Amendments  are  seldom  made  without  some 
token  of  a  rent ;  lofty  does  not  suit  Tasso  so 
well  as  Milton. 

One  celebrated  line  seems  to  be  borrowed. 
The  Essay  calls  a  perfect  character 

A  faultleu  monster  which  the  world  ne^er  aaw. 
Scaliger,  in  his  poems,  terms  Virgil  sine  lobe 
monslrum.    ShefiSeld  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  have   read  Scaliger's   poetry  ;  perhaps  he 
found  the  words  in  a  (|uotation. 

Of  this  Essay,  which  Dryden  has  exalted  so 
highly,  it  may  be  justly  said  that  the  precepts 
are  juoicious,  sometimes  new,  and  often  happily 
expressed  ;  but  there  are,  after  all  the  emenda* 
lions,  many  weak  lines,  and  some  strange  ap- 
pearances of  negligence  :  as  when  he  gives  tne 
laws  of  elegy,  lie  insists  upon  connexion  and 
coherence ;  without  which,  says  he, 

)Tis  epigram)  'tis  point,  nis  what  von  win : 
But  not  an  elegy,  nor  writ  with  slull, 
No  Pemegyrie,  nor  a  Cooptr*9  HUU 

Who  would  ttot  suppose  that  Waller's  "  Pane- 
gyric" and  Denham's  "  Cooper's  Hill"  were 
elegies  ? 

His  verses  are  often  insipid,  but  his  memoirs 
are  lively  and  agreeable ;  he  had  the  perspicuity 
and  elegance  of  an  historiani  but  not  the  m$ 
and  fancy  of  a  poet. 
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Matthew  Prior  is  one  of  ihosc  that  has  burst 
out  from  an  obscure  original  to  great  eminence. 
He  was  bom  July  21,  1664,  according  to  some, 
at  Winbum,  in  Dorsetshire,  of  I  know  not  what 
parents ;  others  say,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
joiner  of  London  ^  he  was  perhaps  willing 
enough  to  leave  his  birth  unsettled,*  in  hope, 
like  Don  Cluixote,  that  the  historian  of  his  ac- 
tions might  find  him  some  illustrious  alliance. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  fallen,  by  his  fatlier*6 
death,  into  the  Imnds  of  his  uncle^  a  vintner,t 
near  Charinff  Cross,  who  sent  him  for  some 
time  to  Dr.  Busby,  at  Westminster  ;  but,  not 
intending  to  give  him  any  education  beyond 
that  of  the  school,  took  him,  when  he  was  well 
advanced  in  literature,  to  his  own  house,  where 
the  Elarl  of  Dorset,  celebrated  for  patronage  of 
genius,  found  him  by  chance,  as  Burnet  relates, 
reading  Horace,  ana  was  so  well  pleased  with 
his  proficiency,  that  he  undertook  the  care  and 
cost  of  his  academical  education. 

He  entered  his  name  in  St.  John'8  College,  at 
Cambridge,  in  1682,  in  his  eighteenth  year ; 
and  H  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  he  was 
distinguisried  among  his  contemporaries.  He 
became  a  bachelor,  as  is  usual,  in  four  years  ;| 
and  two  years  afterwards  wrote  the  poem  on 
the  "  Deity,*'  which  stands  first  in  his  volume. 

It  is  the  established  practice  of  that  College, 
to  send  every  year  to  the  Earl  of  Exeter  some 
poems  upon  sacred  subjects,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  benefaction  enjoyed  by  them  from 
the  bounty  of  his  ancestor.  On  this  occasion 
were  those  verses  written,  which,  though  no- 
thing is  said  of  their  success,  seem  to  have  re- 
commended him  to  some  notice  :  for  his  praise 
of  the  Countess's  music,  and  his  lines  on  the 
famous  picture  of  Seneca,  afiford  reason  for  ima- 
gining that  he  was  more  or  less  conversant 
with  that  family. 

The  same  year  he  pablished  the  "City  Mouse 
and  Country  Mouse,"  to  ridicule  Dryden's 
"  Hind  and  ranther,"  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Montague,  There  is  a  story§  of  great  pain 
suffered,  and  of  tears  shed,  on  Uiis  occasion,  by 
Dryden.  who  thought  it  hard  that  **  an  old  man 
should  i>e  so  treated  by  those  to  whom  he  had 
always  been  civil."      By  tales  like  these  is  the 


•  The  difficoky  of  tettHng  Prior*8  binhplac«  te  great. 
In  the  Register  of  hii  Collefo  ke  ii  calledl  at  his  admid- 
sion  bf  the  President,  Mauhew  Prior,  or  Winburn,  in 
BCIddlesex  ;  bv  himself,  next  day,  Mauhew  Prior  of  Dor* 
•etahire,  hi  which  county,  not  in  Middlesex,  Winbom, 
or  Winbome,  as  it  stands  in  the  Villare,  is  found. 
When  he  stood  candidate  for  his  fellowship,  fire  years 
afterwards,  he  was  registered  anin  by  himself  as  of 
Middlesex.  The  last  rvcord  ouf  nt  to  be  preferred,  be- 
caose  it  was  made  upon  oath,  k  is  observable,  that,  as 
a  natire  of  Winbome,  he  is  stvled  J*i7iu«  €ttorgii  Prior, 

Senero8i  ;  not  consistently  with  the  common  account  of 
le  meanness  of  his  birth. — Dr.  J. 
t  Samuel  Prior  Icept  the  Rummer  Tavern,  near  Cha* 
tine  Cross,  In  1683.  The  annual  feast  of  the  nobility 
ana  gentry  Uring  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Fields  was  held  at  his  house,  October  14,  that  year.— N. 
%  He  was  admitted  to  his  bacheIor*s  degree  in  1086  ; 
and  to  his  maanr*f,  by  mandate,  in  1700.— IVi 


envy  raised  by  superior  abilities  every  day  gra^ 
ti/ied :  when  they  are  attacked,  every  one  nopcs 
to  see  them  humbled  :  what  is  hoped  is  reatiily 
believed,  and  what  is  believed  is  confidently 
told.  Dryden  had  been  more  accostomed  to 
hostilities  than  that  such  enemies  should  break 
his  ouiet ;  and  if  we  can  suppose  him  vexed,  it 
would  be  hard  to  deny  him  sense  enough  to 
conceal  his  uneasiness. 

The  "  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse"  pro- 
cured its  autnors  more  solid  advantages  than  the 
pleasure  of  fretting  Dryden  ;  for  they  were  both 
speedily  preferred.  Montague,  indeed,  obtained 
tne  first  notice,  with  some  degree  of  discontent, 
as  it  seems,  in  Prior,  who  probably  knew  thai 
his  own  part  of  the  performance  was  the  besC 
He  had  not,  however,  much  reason  to  complain  ; 
for  he  came  to  London,  and  obtained  such  no- 
tice, that  (in  1691)  he  was  sent  to  the  Con« 
gross  at  the  Hague  as  secretary  to  the  embassy. 
In  this  assembly  of  princes  and  nobles,  to  which 
Europe  has  nerhaps  scarcely  seen*any  thing 
equal,  was  formed  the  grand  alliance  againsc 
Louis,  which  at  last  did  not  produce  efiects  pro- 
portionate to  the  magnificence  of  the  transacuoo. 

The  conduct  of  Prior  in  this  splendid  initia- 
tion into  public  business,  was  so  pleasing  to 
Kine  William,  that  he  made  him  one  of  the 
genUemen  of  his  bedchamber ;  and  he  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  passed  some  of  the  next  years  m 
the  quiet  cultivation  of  literature  and  poetry. 

The  death  of  Ctueen  Mary  (in  1695)  produced 
a  subject  for  all  the  writers  ;  perhaps  no  funeral 
was  ever  so  poetically  attended.  Dryden,  in- 
deed, as  a  man  discountenanced  and  deprived, 
was  silent  ;  but  scarcely  any  other  maker  of 
verses  omitted  to  bring  his  tribute  of  tuneful 
sorrow.  An  emulation  of  elegy  was  universaL 
Maria's  praise  was  not  confin^  to  the  Englidi 
language,  but  fills  a  great  part  of  the  *'  Muss 
Anglicanae." 

Prior,  who  was  both  a  poet  and  a  courtier, 
was  too  diligent  to  miss  this  opporttmity  of  re- 
spect He  wrote  a  long  ode,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Bang,  by  whom  it  was  not  likely 
to  be  ever  read. 

In  two  years  he  wa»  secretary  to  another  em- 
bassy, at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  (in  1697  ;|) 
and  next  year  had  the  same  office  at  the  court  oif 
France,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  consi- 
dered with  great  distinction. 

As  he  was  one  day  surveying  the  apartments 
at  Versailles,  being  shown  the  victories  of  Louia, 
painted  by  Le  Brun,  and  asked  whether  thtf 
King  of  England's  palace  had  any  such  decorm- 
tions :  **  Hie  monuments  of  my  master's  actions^" 
said  he,  "  are  to  be  seen  every  where  but  in  his 
own  house." 

The  pictures  of  Le  Brun  are  not  onTy  in 
themselves  sufficiently  ostentatious,  but  were 
expUiined  by  inscriptions  so  arrogant,  that  Boi- 


I  He  recetred,  In  September,  1097,  a  preaem  of  90O 
~    leas  from  the  kvds  jtuclcee,  for  hli  Vooblo  la  Tiilnj 
over  Um  treaty  of  peace«— II. 
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bau  aAd  Racing  thouglit  it  necessary  to  make 
them  more  simple. 

He  was  in  the  following  y«ar  at  Loo  with  the 
Kinf :  from  whom,  after  a  long  audience,  he 
earned  orders  to  England,  and  upon  his  arrival 
became  under-secretary  of  state  in  the  Earl  of 
Jersey's  office j  a  post  which  he  did  not  retain 
long,  because  Jersey  was  removed  ;  but  he  was 
soon  made  commissioner  of  trade. 

Tins  yearX1700^  produced  one  of  his  longest 
and  most  splendia  compositions,  the  **  Cannen 
Scculare,*'  in  which  he  exhausts  all  his  powers 
of  celebration.  I  mean  not  to  accuse  him  of 
flattery  :  he  probably  thought  all  that  he  wrote, 
and  retained  as  much  veracity  as  can  be  properly 
exacted  from  a  poet  professedly  encomiastic. 
King  Wflliam  supplied  copious  materials  for 
either  verse  or  prose.  His  whole  life  had  been 
action,  and  none  ever  denied  him  the  resplendent 
qualities  of  steady  resolution  and  personal  cou- 
rage. He  was  really  in  Prior's  mind  what  he 
represents  him  in  his  verses  ;  he  considered  him 
as  a  hero,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he 
praised  others  in  compliance  with  the  fashion, 
but  that  in  celebrating  King  William  he  followed 
his  inclination.  To  Frior  gratitude  would  dictate 
praise  which  reason  would  not  refuse. 

Amongthe  advantas^es  to  arise  from  the  future 
rears  of  William's  reign,  he  mentions  a  Society 
tor  useful  Arts,  and  among  them 

Some  that  with  care  true  eloquence  shall  teach, 
And  to  ju«t  idioms  fix  our  doubUbl  speech  ; 
That  nhm  oar  writers  distant  realms  may  know 
The  thanks  we  to  our  monarchs  owe, 
And  tcbools  profess  our  tongue  through  every  land 
That  has  InrokM  hia  aid  or  ble8a*d  his  hand. 

Tickell,  in  his  "Prospect  of  Peace,"  has  the 
—  hope  of  a  new  academy : 

la  happy  ehaina  our  daring  language  bound, 
Shall  BiKMt  DO  more  in  arbiirary  sound. 


arbiirary  f 

Whether  the  similitude  of  those  passages,  which 
exhibit  the  same  thought  on  the  same  occasion, 
proceeded  from  accident  or  imitation,  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  Tickell  might  have  been  im- 
pressed writh  his  cxpectation^by  Swifl's  **  Propo- 
aal  far  ascertaining  the  EInglish  Language,"  then 
lately  nubhshed. 

In  me  parliament  that  met  in  1701  he  was 
chosen  representative  of  Elast  Grinstead.  Per- 
haps it  was  about  this  time  that  he  changed  his 
party :  for  he  voted  for  the  impeachment  of 
those  lords  who  had  persuaded  the  King  to  the 
Partition-treaty,  a  treaty  in  which  he  had  him- 
idf  been  ministerially  employed. 

A  great  part  of  Clueen  Ajine's  reign  was  a 
time  of  war,  in  which  there  was  little  employ- 
Bient  for  negotiators,  and  Prior  had  therefore 
leismB  to  make  or  to  polish  verses.  When  the 
.battle  of  Blenheim  called  forth  all  thcversemen, 
Prior,  ainon^  the  rest,  took  care  to  show  his  de- 
igfal  in  the  mcreasing  honour  of  his  country  by 
an  E|MstIe  to  Boileau. 

He  pablished  soon  afterwards  a  volume  of 
poems,  with  the  encomiastic  character  of  his 
aeceaaed  patron,  the  Duke  of  Dorset ;  it  began 
with  the  *'  College  Exercise,"  and  ended  with  the 
•Nut-brown  Maid." 

The  battle  of  RtmiHes  soon  afterwards  (in 

1706)  excited  him  to  another  effort  of  poetry. 

On  tfcis  occafflon  he  had  fewer  or  less  formidable 

Dfals ;  and  it  would  be  aot  easy  to  name  any 
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other  composition  produced  by  that  erent  whidi 
is  now  rememberea. 

Every  thing  has  its  day.  Through  the  reigni 
of  William  and  Anne  no  prosperous  event  passed 
undignified  by  poetry.  In  the  last  war,  when 
France  was  disgracco  and  overpowered  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  when  Spain,  coming  to 
her  assistance,  only  scared  her  calamities,  and 
the  name  of  an  Englishman  was  reverenced 
through  Europe,  no  p<>ct  was  heard  amidst  tho 
general  acclamation  ^  the  fame  of  our  counsel* 
lors  and  heroes  was  mtrusted  to  the  Gazetteer. 

The  nation  in  time  grew  weary  of  the  war,  and 
the  Clueen  grew  weary  of  her  ministers.  The 
war  was  burdensome,  and  the  ministers  were  in- 
solent Harley  and  his  friends  began  to  hope 
that  they  might,  by  driving  the  whigs  from  court 
and  from  power,  gratify  at  once  the  Clueen  and 
the  people.  There  was  now  a  call  for  writers, 
who  might  convey  intelligence  of  past  abuses, 
and  show  the  waste  of  public  money,  the  unrea^ 
sonable  conduct  of  the  allies,  the  avarice  of  ge« 
ncrals,  the  tyranny  of  minions,  and  the  general 
danger  of  approaching  mm. 

For  this  purpose  a  paper  called  the  "Exami- 
ner" was  periodically  published,  written,  as  it 
happened,  by  any  wit  of  the  party,  and  some-' 
times,  as  is  said,  by  Mrs.  Manley.  Some  are 
owned  by  Swift ;  and  one,  in  ridicule  of  Garth's 
verses  to  Godolphin  upon  the  loss  of  his  place, 
was  written  by  rrior,  and  answered  by  Addison, 
who  appears  to  have  known  the  Author  eithei 
by  conjecture  or  intelligence. 

The  tories,  who  were  now  in  power,  were  it 
haste  to  end  the  war ;  and  Prior,  beinff  recalled 
( 1 710)  to  his  former  employment  of  makingtrea' 
ties,  was  sent  (July,  1711)  privately  to  Paris, 
with  propositions  of  peace.  He  was  remem- 
bered at  the  French  court :  and,  returning  in 
about  a  month,  brought  with  him  the  Abbe  Gual- 
tier,  and  Mr.  Mesnager,  a  minister  from  Franee, 
invested  with  full  powers. 

This  transaction  not  being  avowed,  Mackay, 
the  master  of  the  Dover  packetrboat,  either  zea- 
lously or  officiously,  seized  Prior  and  his  asso- 
ciates at  Canterbury.  It  is  easily  supposed  that 
they  were  soon  released. 

The  negotiation  was  begun  at  Prior's  house, 
where  die'  CXueen's  ministers  met  Mesnager, 
(September  20,  1711,)  and  entered  privately 
upon  the  great  business.  The  importance  of 
Prior  appears  from  the  mention  made  of  him  by 
St  John  in  his  letter  to  the  Clueen. 

"My  Lord  Treasm^r  moved,  and  aU  my 
Lords  were  of  the  same  opinion,  that  Mr.  Prior 
should  be  added  to  those  who  are  empowered  to 
sign :  the  reason  for  which  is,  becanse  he,  hav- 
ing personally  treated  with  Monsieur  de  Torcy, 
is  the  best  witness  we  can  produce  of  the  sense 
in  which  the  general  preliminary  en^gements 
are  entered  into  ;  besides  which,  as  he  is  the  best 
versed  in  mattere  of  trade  of  all  your  Majesty's 
servants,  who  have  been  trusted  in  this  secret,  if 
you  should  think  fit  to  employ  him  in  the  future 
treaty  of  commerce,  it  will  be  of  consequence 
that  he  has  been  a  party  concerned  in  conclud- 
ing that  convention  which  must  be  the  rule  of 
this  treaty." 

The  assembly  of  this  important  night  was  m 
some  degree  clandestine,  the  design  of  treatmg 
not  being  yet  openly  declared,  and,  when  the 
Whigs  returned  to  power,  was  aggravated  to  a 
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charge  of  high  tretson ;  though,  as  Piior  re- 
marks in  his  imperfect  answer  to  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  no  treaty  ever  was 
made  without  piirate  interviews  and  preliminary 
discussionB. 

My  business  is  not  the  history  of  the  peace, 
hut  the  hfe  of  Prior.  The  conferences  began  at 
Utrecht,  on  the  first  of  January,  (1711-12,)  and 
the  English  plenipotentiaries  arrived  on  the  fif- 
teenth. The  ministers  of  the  different  poten- 
tates conferred  and  conferred;  but  the  peace 
advanced  so  slowly,  that  speedier  methods  were 
found  necessary,  and  Bohngbroke  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  adjust  difibrences  with  less  formality ; 
Prior  either  accompanied  him  or  followed  him, 
and,  after  his  departure,  had  the  appointments 
and  authority  of  an  ambassador,  though  no  pub- 
lic character. 

By  some  mistake  of  the  Gtueen's  orders,  the 
court  of  France  had  been  disgusted ;  and  Bo- 
Ungbroke  says  in  his  letter, "  Dear  Mat,  hide  the 
nakedness  of  thy  country,  and  give  the  best 
turn  thy  fertile  brain  will  furnish  thee  with  to 
the  blunders  of  thy  countrymen,  who  are  not 
much  better  politicians  tlian  the  French  are 
poets." 

Soon  after,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  went  on 
a  formal  embassy  to  Paris.  It  is  related  by 
Boyer,  that  the  intention  was  to  have  joined 
Prior  in  the  commis8ion,^ut  that  Shrewsbury 
refused  to  be  associated  with  a  man  so  meanly 
bom.  Prior  therefore  continued  to  act  without 
a  title  till  the  Duke  returned  next  year  to  Eng- 
land, and  then  he  assumed  the  style  and  dignity 
of  ambassador. 

But,  while  he  continued  in  appearance  a  pri- 
Tate  man,  he  was  treated  with  confidence  by 
Louis,  who  sent  him  with  a  letter  to  the  Ctueen, 
written  in  favour  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  "  I 
shall  expect,"  says  he,  '*  with  impatience,  the 
return  ol  Mr.  Prior,  whose  conduct  is  very  agree- 
able to  me."  And  while  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury was  still  at  Paris,  Bolingbroke  wrote  to 
Prior  thus :  ^  Monsieur  de  Torcy  has  a  confi- 
dence in  you :  make  use  of  it,  once  for  all,  upon 
this  occasion,  and  convince  him  thoroughly,  that 
we  must  give  a  diiferent  turn  to  our  parliament 
and  our  people  according  to  their  resolution  at 
this  crisis." 

Prior's  public  dignity  and  splendour  com- 
menced in  August,  1713,  and  continued  till  the 
August  following ;  but  I  am  afraid  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  fate  of  greatness,  it  was  attend- 
ea  vrith  some  perplexities  and  mortifications. 
He  had  not  all  that  is  customarily  ^ven  to  am- 
bassadors :  he  hints  to  the  Ctueen,  in  an  imper- 
fect poem,  that  he  had  no  service  of  plate ;  and 
H  appeared  by  the  debts  which  he  contracted, 
that  his  remittances  were  not  punctually  made. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1714,  ensued  the 
downfall  of  the  tories  and  the  degradation  of 
Prior.  He  was  recalled,  but  was  not  able  to 
return,  being  detained  by  the  debts  which  he 
had  found  it  necessary  to  contract,  and  which 
were  not  discharged  before  March,  though  his 
old  friend  Montague  was  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury. 

He  returned  then  as  soon  as  he  could,  and 
was  welcomed  on  the  S5th  of  Mareh**  by  a  war- 
luit,  but  was,  however,  sufiered  to  live  in  his 
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own  boose,  voder  the  eoatody  of  the  messenger, 
till  he  was  examined  before  a  committee  ofthe 
privy  council,  of  which  Mr.  Walpole  was  chair- 
man, and  Lord  Coningsby,  Mr.  Stanhope,  and 
Mr.  Lechmere,  were  the  principal  interrosators  j 
who,  in  this  examination,  or  which  tnere  is 
printed  an  account  not  unentertaininff,  behaved 
with  the  boisterousness  of  men  elated  by  recent 
authority.  They  are  represented  as  asking  ques- 
tions sometimes  vague,  sometimes  insidious,  and 
writing  answers  diuerent  from  those  which  they 
received.  Prior,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
overpowered  b^  their  turbulence ;  for  he  con- 
fesses that  he  signed  what,  if  he  had  ever  come 
before  a  legal  judicature,  he  should  have  contra- 
dicted or  explained  away.  The  oath  was  ad- 
ministered by  Boscawen,  a  Middlesex  justice, 
who  at  last  was  going  to  write  his  attestation  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  paper. 

They  were  very  industrious  to  find  some 
charge  against  Oxford  ;  and  asked  Prior,  with 
great  earnestness,  who  was  present  when  the 
preliminaiT  articles  were  talked  of  or  signed  at 
his  house  ?  He  told  them,  that  either  the  Elari  of 
Oxford  or  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  absent, 
but  he  could  not  remember  which  ;  an  answer 
which  perplexed  them,  because  it  supplied  no 
accusation  against  either.  "Could  anv  thing 
be  more  absurd,"  says  he,  "  or  more  inhuman, 
than  to  propose  to  me  a  question,  by  the  an- 
swering of  which  I  might,  according  to  them, 
prove  myself  a  traitor?  And  notwithstanding 
their  solemn  promise,  that  nothing  which  1  could 
say  should  hurt  myself,  I  had  no  reason  to  trust 
them ;  for  they  violated  that  promise  about  five 
hours  after.  However,  I  owned  I  was  there  pre- 
sent. Whether  this  was  wisely  done  or  not,  I 
leave  to  my  friends  to  detennine." 

When  he  had  signed  the  paper,  he  was  told  by 
Walpole.  that  the  committee  were  not  satisfied 
with  nis  behaviour,  nor  could  give  such  an  ac- 
count of  it  to  the  Commons  as  might  merit 
favour;  and  that  they  now  thought  a  stricter 
confinement  necessary  than  to  his  own  house. 
"  Here,"  sajrs  he,  "  Boscawen  played  the  moral- 
ist, and  Coningsby  the  Christian,  but  both  very 
awkwardly."  The  messenger,  in  whose  custody 
he  was  to  be  placed,  was  then  called,  and  very 
decently  asked  by  Coningsby,  "if  his  house  was 
secured  by  bars  and  bolts  ?"  The  messen^ 
answered,  "  No !"  with  astonishment.  At  which 
Coningsbj  very  angrily  said,  "Sir,  you  must 
secure  this  prisoner ;  it  is  (br  the  saiety  of  the 
nation :  if  he  escape,  you  shall  answer  for  it* 

They  had  aheady  printed  their  report ;  and 
in  this  examination  were  endeavouring  to  fiml 
proofs. 

He  continued  thus  confined  for  some  time; 
and  Mr.  Walpole  (June  10,  1715)  moved  for  an 
impeachment  againt  him.  What  made  him  so 
acrimonious  does  not  appear :  he  was  by  naturo 
no  thirster  for  blood.  Prior  was  a  w^  jifter 
committed  to  close  custody,  with  orders  that 
"no  person  should  be  admitted  to  see  him  with- 
out leave  from  the  speaker." 

When,  two  years  after,  an  Act  of  Grrace  was 
passed,  he  was  excepted,  and  continued  still 
m  custody,  which  he  had  made  less  tedious  by 
writing  his  "  AJma."  He  was,  however,  soon 
after  mscharged. 

He  had  now  his  liberty,  but  he  had  nothing 
else.    Whatever  the  profit  of  hia  employmenta 
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n%fat  have  been,  he  had  always  spent  it :  and  at 
the  age  of  fifly-three,  wsis,  with  ail  his  abilities, 
ui  danger  of  penury,  having  yet  no  solid  revenue 
bat  mm  th^  fellowship  m  his  college,  which, 
when  in  lus  exaltation  he  was  censured  for  re- 
taining it,  he  said,  he  could  live  upon  at  lasL 

Being  however  generally  known  and  esteemed, 
he  was  encouraged  to  add  other  poems  to  those 
which  he  had  printed,  and  to  puolish  them  by 
subscription.  The  expedient  succeeded  by  the 
industry  of  many  friends,  who  circulatea  the 
proposals,'*  and  the  care  of  some,  who,  it  is  said, 
withheld  the  money  from  him  lest  he  should 
squander  it.  The  price  of  the  volume  was  two 
guineas ;  the  whole  collection  was  four  thousand ; 
to  which  Lord  Harley,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  to  whom  he  had  invariably  adhered, 
added  an  emial  sum  for  the  purchase  of  Down- 
hall,  which  Prior  was  to  enjoy  during  life,  and 
Harley  after  his  decease. 

He  had  now,  what  wits  and  philosophers  have 
often  wished,  the  power  of  passing  the  day  in 
eootemplolive  tranquillity.  But  it  seems  that 
busy  men  seldom  live  long  in  a  state  of  quiet.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  his  health  declined.  He  com- 
plains of  deafness ;  '<for,  "  says  he,  "I  took 
little  care  of  my  ears  while  I  was  not  sure  if  my 
head  was  my  own." 

Of  any  occurrences  in  his  remaining  life^  I 
have  found  no  account  In  a  letter  to  Swift, 
''Ihave,'*  says  he,  ••treated  Lady  Harriot  at 
Csmbridge  (a  fellow  of  a  college  treat!)  and 
rooke  verses  to  her  in  a  gown  and  cap !  What, 
the  plenipotentiary,  so  far  concerned  in  the 
damned  peace  at  Utrecht — the  man  that  makes 
ap  half  the  volume  of  terse  prose,  that  makes  up 
the  report  of  the  committee,  speaking  verses  ! 
Sie  esij  homo  sum." 

He  died  at  Wimpole,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  1721, 
snd  was  buried  in  Westminster ;  -where,  on  a 
monumeni  for  which,  as  the  ''last  piece  of  hu- 
man vanity,"  he  left  five  hundred  pounds,  is  en- 
graren  this  epitaph : 

Sui  Temporifl  Hlstoriam  meditantl, 

Pauiatlm  obrepens  Febris 

Operi  timxil  et  Viue  filum  abrupit. 

Sett.  18,  An.  Doxn.  1731.    JEiaL  67. 

H.  S.  E. 

Vir  Eximius, 

SerenlsBitnis 

Regi  GuLicLMO  Reginieque  Makijb 

In  Coagressione  Fcederatorum 

Hagap,  anno  1690,  celebrau 

Deinde  Magnaa  Britannis  Legatia, 

Turn  lis 

ilaa,  anno  1697  Pacem  Rvswicki  confecerunt, 

Tumiia 

Q^  apud  Galloa  annis  proxlmia  Legatlonero 

Obierunc,  eodem  edam  anno  1697  In  Hibemia 

SECRKTAaiUf  ; 

Necnoa  in  mroque  Honorabili  conaeBau 

Eornm 

Qp!  anno  1700  ordinandis  Commercii  negotila 

Quique  anno  1711  dirigendis  Portorti  rebua, 

Pneaidebant, 

CoMMissioirAaius ; 

Poatremo 

Ab  AiriTA 

FflUdaainuB  memorfc  ReginA 

Ad  LimovxouM  XIV.  Gallia  Reg  em 

Mjaoua  anno  1711 

Da  Paca  atabilienda, 

(Face  etiamnum  duranta 


*  Swift  obiaiosd  many  subacripciooa  for  him  in  Its- 


Dlnqne  at  boiil  jam  omnes  iperant  dartturt,) 

Cum  Bumma  poteaute  Legatua ; 

MATTHiEUS  PRIOR,  Armiger ; 

Qui 

Hoa  omneff,  quibus  cumolatna  eat,  Titulot 

Hamanitatia*  Ingenii,  Erudkionia  lauda 

Superavk ; 

Cul  enim  nascenti  faclles  airiserant  Mus», 

Hunc  Puerum  Schola  hie  Regia  perpoUvlt; 

Juvcnem  in  CoUegio  SHi  Johannia 

Cantabrigia  optimis  Scientits  inatruxlt ; 

Virum  denique  auxk ;  el  perfecit 
Maka  cum  viris  Prlncipibus  consuetudo ; 

Ita  natus,  ita  institutus, 

A  Vatum  Cboro  aveili  nunquam  potult. 

Sad  Bolebat  acpe  rerura  Civilium  gravitatem 

Amoeniorum  Lkerarum  Studiis  condire : 

Et  cum  omne  adeo  Poetices  genua 

Haud  infeliciier  tentaret, 

Turn  in  Fabellia  concinn^  lepidique  texaodls 

Mirus  Artifex 

Nemjnem  habult  parem. 

H»c  liberalis  animi  obJectamenta, 

Quam  nnllo  IIU  labore  conadtermt, 

Facile  li  perspexere  quibua  usua  eat  Amid ; 

Apud  quos  Urbaoitatum  et  Leporum  plenua 

Cum  ad  rem,  quscunque  forte  inciilerat, 

Aptfe,  varife,  copioaeque  alluderet, 

Interea  nihil  queakum,  nihil  vi  expreaaam 

Videbatur, 

Sed  omnia  ukro|ii^uere, 

Et  miaai  jugi  h  fonte  afmiim  exuberire, 

Ita  auoa  tandem  dubioa  reliquit, 

Esaecne  in  Scriptia  Poeta  Eleganttox 

An  in  Conviau  Comes  Jucundior. 

Of  Prior,  eminent  as  he  was,  both  hy  his  abili- 
ties and  station,  very  few  memorials  have  been 
lefl  by  his  contemporaries ;  the  account  therefore 
must  now  be  destitute  of  his  private  character 
and  familiar  practices.  He  lived  at  a  time  when 
the  ra^  of  party  detected  all  which  it  was  any 
man's  interest  to  hide ;  and,  as  little  ill  is  heard  of 
Prior,  it  is  certain  that  not  much  was  known. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  provoking  censure,  for  when 
he  forsook  the  whigs,t  under  whose  patronage  he 
first  entered  the  world,  he  became  a  tory  so  ar- 
dent and  determinate,  that  he  did  not  willingly 
consort  with  men  of  different  opinions.  He  was 
one  of  the  sixteen  tones  who  met  weekly,  and 
agreed  to  address  each  other  by  the  title  of  bro' 
ther;  and  seems  to  have  adhered,  not  only  by 
concurrence  of  political  designs,  but  by  peculiar 
affection,  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  his  family. 
With  how  much  confidence  he  was  trusted  has 
been  already  told. 

He  was,  however,  in  Pope'sf  opinion,  fit  only 
to  make  verses,  and  less  qualified  for  business 
than  Addison  himself.  This  was  surelv  said 
without  consideration.  Addison,  exalted  to  a 
high  place,  was  forced  into  degradation  by  the 
sense  of  his  own  incapacity ;  Pnor,  who  was  cm- 
ployed  by  men  yery  capable  of  estimating  his 
value,  having  been  secretary  to  one  embassy, 
had,  when  great  abilities  were  again  wanted, 
the  same  office  another  time;  and  was,  after 
so  mudi  experience  of  his  knowled^  and  dex- 
terity, at  last  sent  to  transact  a  negotiation  in  the 
highest  degree  arduous  and  important^  for  which 
he  was  qualified,  among  other  requisites,  in  the 
opinion  of  Bolingbroke,  by  his  influence  upon 
the  French  minister,  and  by  skill  in  questions  d 
commerce  above  other  men. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  the  lifter  parts  of  life,  it 
is  too  late  to  get  much  intelligence.  One  of  his 
answers  to  a  boastful  Frenchman  has  been  re- 
lated ;  and  to  an  impertinent  he  made  another 
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equally  proper.    During  hie  embaisy,  he  sat  at 
the  opera  by  a  man,  who,  in  his  raptore,  aocom^ 

rinied  with  his  own  voice,  the  pnnci|>8Ll  singer, 
rior  fell  to  railing  at  the  performer  with  all  the 
terms  of  reproach  that  be  could  collect,  till  the 
Frenchman^  ceasing  from  his  song,  began  to  ex- 
postulate with  him  tor  his  harsh  censure  of  a  man 
who  was  confessedly  the  ornament  of  the  stage. 
•*!  know  all  that,"  says  the  ambassador,  ^'mais 
il  chante  si  haut,  que  je  ne  ssaurois  yous  en- 
tendre." 

In  a  gay  French  company,  where  eyery  one 
sang  a  Tittle  song  or  stanza,  of  which  the  burden 
was,  **Bannissons  la  Melancholic:"  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  sing,  after  the  performance  of 
a  young  lady  that  sat  next  him,  he  produced 
these  extemporary  lines : 

Mais  cetie  voix,  et  ces  beaux  jeoz, 
Font  Cupidon  trop  dan^ereux ; 
Et  je  Buis  tristo  quand  je  crie, 
BaQQiasons  la  MelancboUe. 

Tradition  represents  him  as  willing  to  descend 
from  the  dignity  of  the  poet  and  statesman  to 
the  low  delights  of  mean  company.  His  Chloe 
probably  was  sometimes  ideal ;  but  the  woman 
with  whom  he  cohabited  was  a  despicable  drab* 
of  the  lowest  species.  One  of  his  wenches,  per- 
haps Chloe,  wnile  he  was  absent  from  his  bouse, 
stole  his  plate,  and  ran  away ;  as  was  related  by 
a  woman  who  had  been  his  servant.  Of  this 
propensity  to  sordid  converse  I  have  seen  an  ac- 
count 80  seriously  ridiculous,  that  it  seems  to  de- 
serve in8ertion.t 

"  I  have  been  assured  that  Prior,  after  having 

?>ent  the  evening  with  Oxford,  Bolingbroke, 
ope^  and  Swift  would  go  and  smoke  a  pipe, 
ana  drink  a  bottle  of  ale,  with  a  common  soldier 
and  his  wife,  in  Long  Acre,  before  he  went  to 
bed  J  not  from  any  remains  of  the  lowness  of  his 
original,  as  one  said,  but,  I  suppose,  that  his 
faculties, 

StralnM  to  the  height, 

In  that  celestial  colloquy  aublime, 

Dazzled  and  spent,  sunlc  down,  and  sought  repair.** 

Poor  Prior,  why  was  he  so  itrainedf  and  in 
such  want  of  repmr^  after  a  conversation  with 
men,  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  much 
wiser  than  himself?  But  such  are  the  conceits 
of  spcculatists,  who  Mirain  their  faculHet  to  find 
in  a  mine  what  lies  upon  the  surface. 

His  opinions,  so  far  as  the  means  of  judginfi; 
are  left  us,  seem  to  have  been  right ;  but  his  liw 
was,  it  seems,  irregular,  negligent,  and  sensual. 

PaiOR  has  written  with  great  variety;  and 
his  variety  has  made  him  popular.  He  has  tried 
all  styles,  from  the  grotesque  to  the  solemn,  and 
has  not  so  failed  in  any  as  to  incur  derision  or 
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t>rks  may  be  distinctly  considered, 
Tales,  Love-verses,  Occasional 
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*«  Alma"  and  "  Solomon." ' 

His  Tales  have  obtained  ffeneral  approbation, 
bMUff  written  with  great  lamiUarity  and  ffreat 
sprightliness ;  the  language  is  easy,  but  seldom 
^ross,  and  the  numbers  smooth,  without  appear- 
ance of  care.  Of  these  Tales  therie  are  only 
four.  «The  Ladle;"  which  is  introduced  by  a 
preface,  neither  necessary  nor  pleasing,  neither 
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grave  nor  merry.  «  Ptdo  Puinaiiti  ;**  whieh 
has  likewise  a  preface,  bat  of  more  value  than 
the  Tale.  '*Hans  Gravel,"  not  over  decent; 
and  **Protogenes  and  Apelles,"  an  old  story^ 
minffled,  by  an  afiectation  not  disagreeable,  witb 
modem  images.  ^The  young  uentleman  in 
Love"  has  hardly  a  just  daira  to  the  title  of  a 
Tale.  I  know  not  whether  he  be  the  oriAnal 
author  of  any  tale  which  he  has  given  us.  Tbo 
adventure  of*^''  Hans  Gravel "  has  passed  thioagh 
many  successions  of  merry  wits :  for  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Ariosto*s  *'  Satires,"  and  is  perfaape  yet 
older.  But  the  merit  of  such  stories  is  tne  art 
of  telling  them. 

In  his  amorous  eflusions  he  is  less  happy ;  for 
they  are  not  dictated  by  nature  or  by  pasoon, 
and  have  neither  gallantry  nor  tenaemess. 
They  have  the  coldness  of  Cowley,  withoot  his 
wit,  the  dull  exercises  of  a  skilfiil  vernfier,  re^ 
solved  at  all  adventures  to  write  something 
about  Ghloe,  and  trying  to  be  amorous  by  dint 
of  study.  His  fictions  therefore  are  mytholo- 
gical. Venus,  afler  the  example  of  the  Greek 
Epigram,  asks  when  she  was  seen  naked  mid 
bathing.  Then  Gupid  is  mbtaken;  then  Copid 
is  disarmed ;  then  he  loses  his  darts  to  Gaoy* 
mcde ;  then  Jupiter  sends  him  a  sumnaons  by 
Mercury.  Then  Chloe  goes  a  hunting,  with  an 
ivory  quiver  graeefid  at  An*  aide ;  Diana  mistakes 
her  for  one  of  her  njrmphs,  and  Cupid  laughs  at 
the  blunder.  All  this  is  surdy  despicable ;  and 
even  when  he  tries  to  act  the  lover,  vritboot  the 
help  of  gods  or  goddesses,  his  thoughts  are  nna^ 
fecting  or  remote.  He  talks  not  **like  a  man  of 
this  worid." 

The  greatest  of  all  his  amorous  essays  is 
**  Henry  and  Elmma ;"  a  ddl  and  tedious  dia» 
logue,  which  excites  neither  esteem  for  the  man, 
nor  tenderness  for  the  woman.  The  example 
of  Emma,  who  resolves  to  follow  an  ouUawed 
murderer  wherever  fear  and  ffuilt  shall  drive 
him,  deserves  no  imitation ;  and  the  experiment 
by  which  Henry  tries  the  lady's  constancy,  is 
such  as  must  end  either  in  infamy  to  her,  or  in 
disappointment  to  himself. 

His  Occasional  Poems  necessarily  lost  part  of 
their  value,  as  their  occasions,  being  less  rememt 
bered,  raised  less  emotion.  Some  of  them, 
however,  are  preserved  by  their  inherent  exo^ 
lence.  The  burlesque  of  Boileau^s  Ode  on 
Namur  has,  in  some  parts,  such  airinees  and 
levity  as  will  always  procure  it  readers,  even 
among  those  who  cannot  compare  it  with  the 
original.  The  epistle  to  Boileau  is  not  so  happy. 
The  poems  to  tne  King  are  now  perused  only 
by  young  students,  who  read  merely  that  they 
may  learn  to  write  ;  and  of  the  ♦*  Carmen  Secu- 
lare,"  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  I  might  praise 
or  censure  it  by  caprice,  without  danger  ci 
detection;  for  who  can  be  supposed  to  have 
laboured  through  it?  Yet  the  time  has  heea 
when  Uiis  neglected  work  was  so  popular,  that  it 
was  translate  into  Latin  by  no  common  nuister. 

His  poem  on  the  battle  of  Ramilies  is  neces- 
sarily t^ous  by  the  form  of  the  stania :  an 
uniform  mass  of  ten  lines  thirty-five  times  re- 
peated, inconsequential  and  slightly  connected, 
must  weary  both  the  ear  and  the  understandings 
His  imitation  of  Spenser,  which  consists  fMrin- 
cipally  in  /  ween  and  /  %out,  without  exdoaion 
or  later  modes  of  speech,  makes  his  poena 
neither  ancient  nor  modem.    His  mention  ol 
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Mart  tad  BeDona,  and  his  comptriton  of  Marl- 
borough to  the  eagle  that  bears  the  thunder  of 
Japiter,  are  all  puerile  and  uoaffecting;  and  yet 
more  despicable  is  the  long  tale  told  by  Lewis 
in  his  despair  of  Brute  and  Tro^povante,  and 
the  teeth  of  Cadmus,  with  his  similies  of  the 
raven  and  eagle,  and  wolf  and  lion.  By  the 
help  of  such  easy  fictions,  and  vulgar  topics, 
without  acquaintance  with  life,  and  witnout 
knowledge  of  art  or  nature,  a  poem  of  any 
length,  cold  and  lifeless  like  this,  may  be  easily 
written  on  any  subject 

In  his  Epilogues  to  Phadra  and  to  Lucius  he 
is  very  happily  facetious ;  but  in  the  prologue 
before  the  Ctueen,  the  pedant  has  found  nis  way, 
with  Minerva,  Perseus,  and  Andromeda. 

His  epigrams  and  lighter  pieces  are,  like 
those  of  others,  sometimes  elegant,  sometimes 
trifling,  and  sometimes  dull ;  among  the  best 
are  tl^  ^^  Camelion,'*  and  the  epitapn  on  John 
and /oon. 

Scarcely  any  one  of  our  poets  has  written  so 
much  ana  translated  so  little;  the  version  of 
Callimachus  is  sufficiently  licentious ;  the  para- 
phrase on  St.  Paulas  Exhortation  to  Chanty  is 
eminentiy  beautiful. 

"  Alma''  is  written  m  professed  imitation  of 
'^  Hudtbras,"  and  has  at  least  one  accidental 
resembhmce :  ''  Hudibras"  wants  a  plan,  because 
it  is  left  imperfect;  ''Alma"  is  imperfect,  be- 
cause it  seeins  never  to  have  had  a  plan.  Prior 
appeus  not  to  have  proposed  to  himself  any  drift 
or  design,  but  to  have  written  the  casual  dictates 
of  the  present  moment. 

What  Horace  said,  when  he  imitated  Luci- 
fins,  might  be  said  of  Butler  by  Prior ;  his  num- 
bers were  not  smooth  or  neat  .Prior  excelled 
him  in  versification :  but  he  was,  like  Horace, 
ianentcre  ndnor :  he  had  not  Butler's  exuberance 
of  matter  and  variety  of  illustration.  The 
spangles  of  wit  which  he  could  afford  he  knew 
how  to  polish ;  but  he  wanted  the  bullion  of  his 
master.  Butler  pours  out  a  negiigent  profusion, 
certain  of  the  weight,  but  careless  of  tne  stamp. 
Prior  has  comparatively  little,  but  with  that 
little  he  makes  a  fine  show.  ''Alma"  has 
many  admirers,  and  was  the  only  piece  among 
Prior's  works,  of  which  Pope  said  that  he  should 
wish  to  be  the  author. 

**  Si^omon"  is  the  worit  to  which  he  intrusted 
the  protection  of  his  name,  and  which  he  expect- 
ed succeeding  ages  to  regard  with  veneraiion. 
His  afiection  was  natural :  it  had  undoubtedly 
been  written  with  great  labour;  and  who  is 
willing  to  think  that  •he  has  been  labouring  in 
vain  1  He  had  infused  into  it  much  knowl^ge 
and  much  thought ;  had  often  polished  it  to  ele- 
gance, often  dignified  it  with  splendour,  and 
sometimes  heightened  it  to  sublimity:  he  per- 
ceiTed  in  it  many  excellencies,  and  did  not  dis- 
cover that  it  wanted  that  without  which  all 
others  are  of  small  avail,  the  power  of  engaging 
attention  and  alluring  curiosity. 

Tediousness  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  faults : 
negligences  or  errors  are  single  and  local,  but 
temoasness  pervades  the  whole ;  other  faults  are 
censored  and  forgotten,  but  the  power  of  tedi- 
OQsneas  propagates  itself.  He  that  is  weary  the 
first  hour,  is  more  weary  the  second  ;  as  bodies 
forced  into  motion  contrary  to  their  tendency 
past  more  and  more  slowly  through  eveiy  tuc- 
ceitive  interval  of  tpaoe* 


IJiihappily  this  pemidons  Ikilure  Is  that  whidi 
an  author  is  least  able  to  discover.  We  are  sel- 
dom tiresome  to  ourselves ;  and  the  act  of  coin- 
position  fills  and  delights  the  mind  with  chango 
of  language  and  succession  of  images;  every 
couplet  when  produced  is  new,  and  noveltyis  thd 
great  source  of  pleasure.  Perhaps  no  man  ever 
thought  a  Une  superfluous  when  he  first  wrote 
it,  or  contracted  his  work  till  his  ebuIUtions  of 
invention  had  subsided.  And  even  if  he  shoidd 
control  his  desire  of  immediate  renown,  and 
keep  his  work  nine  years  unpublished,  he  will 
be  still  the  author,  and  still  in  danger  of  deceiv- 
ing himself:  and  if  he  consults  his  friends,  he 
wul  probably  find  men  who  have  more  kindness 
than  judgment,  or  more  fear  to  offend  than  de- 
sire to  instruct 

The  tediousness  of  this  poem  proceeds  not 
from  the  uniformity  of  the  subject,  for  it  is  suffi- 
ciently diversified,  but  from  the  continued  tenor 
of  the  narration  ;  in  which  Solomon  relates  Uie 
successive  vicissitudes  of  his  own  mind,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  other  speaker,  or  the 
mention  of  any  other  agent,  unless  it  be  Abra  z 
the  reader  is  onlv  to  learn  what  he  thought,  and 
to  be  told  that  he  thought  wrong.  The  event 
of  every  experinient  is  foreseen,  and  therefore 
the  process  is  not  much  regarded. 

Y  et  the  work  is  far  from  deserving  to  be  ne- 
glected. He  that  shall  peruse  it  will  be  able  to 
mark  many  passages  to  which  he  may  recur  for 
instruction  or  delight ;  many  fi-om  which  the 
poet  may  learn  to  write,  and  the  philosopher  to 
reason. 

If  Prior's  poetry  be  generally  considered,  hit 
praise  will  be  that  of  correctness  and  industry, 
rather  than  of  compass,  of  comprehension,  or 
activity  of  fancy.  He  never  made  any  effort  of 
invention :  his  greater  pieces  are  only  tissues  of 
common  thoughts  ;  and  his  smaller,  which  con- 
sist of  light  images  or  single  conceits,  are  not 
always  his  own.  I  have  traced  him  among  the 
French  epigrammatists,  and  have  been  informed 
that  he  poached  for  prey  among  obscure  authors. 
The  "Thief  and  Cordelier"  is,  I  suppose,  gene- 
rally considered  as  an  ori^nal  produ<;tion  ;  with 
how  much  justice  this  epigrain  may  tell,  which 
was  written  by  Qeorgius  Sabinus,  a  poet  now 
little  known  or  read,  though  once  the  friend  of 
Luther  and  Melancthon : 

J)e  SaeerdoU  Furem  amaolante* 

Quidam  sacrificus  furem  comitattu  euniem 

Hue  ubi  dat  somes  carniflcina  neci, 
Ne  sis  moestus,  ait ;  suinini  conviva  Toaantis 

Jam  cum  ccelitlbus  (si  modo  credia)  erla. 

nie  gemena,  si  rera  mihi  solatia  prebea, 
Hospcs  apud  superos  sis  meus  nro,  r«fert 

Sacrificus  contra ;  milii  non  convivia  fas  eat 
Ducere,  jejunans  bac  edo  luce  nihiL 

What  he  has  valuable  he  owes  to  his  diligence 
and  his  judgment     His  diligence  has  justly 

f>Iaced  him  among  the  most  correct  of  the  Eng>* 
ish  poets  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  that  reso- 
luteiy  endeavoured  at  correctness.  He  never 
sacrifices  accuracy  to  haste,  nor  indulges  himself 
in  contemptuous  negligence,  or  impatient  idle- 
ness :  he  has  no  careless  lines,  or  entangled  sen- 
timents :  his  words  are  nicely  selected,  and  hit 
thoughts  fully  expanded.  It  this  part  of  hit 
character  Bu£(ers  an  abatement,  it  must  be  from 
the  disproportion  of  his  rhymes,  which  have  not 
always  sufficient  consonance,  and  firom  the  ad- 
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mliiion  «r  broken  llnei  into  his  <<8oU>nion  ;** 
bttt  peiiups  he  thought,  like  Cowley,  that 
hamistid^  oogfat  to  be  admitted  into  heroic 
poetry. 

He  had  apparently  inch  rectitude  of  judgment 
aa  secured  him  from  every  thing  that  approached 
to  the  Hdiculoua  or  absurd ;  but  as  laws  operate 
in  civil  agency  not  to  the  excitement  of  virtue, 
but  the  repression  of  wickedness,  so  iudffment 
in  the  operations  of  intellect  can  hinder  faults, 
but  not  produce  excellence.  Prior  is  never  low, 
nor  very  often  sublime.  It  is  said  by  Lon^nus 
of  Eunpides,  that  he  forces  himself  sometunes 
into  grandeur  by  violence  of  efibrt,  as  the  lion 
kindles  hisfury  by  the  lashes  of  his  own  tail 
Whatever  Prior  oStains  above  mediocrity  seems 
the  effort  of  struggle  and  of  toil  He  has  many 
vi^rous,  but  few  happy  lines:  he  has  every 
tfam^  by  purchase,  ana  nothing  by  gift ;  he  had 
no  nightly  visitations  of  the  muse,  no  infusions 
of  sentiment  or  felicities  of  fancy. 

His  diction,  however,  is  more  his  own  than  of 
any  among  the  successors  of  Dryden  ;  he  bor- 
rows no  lucky  turns,  or  commodious  modes  of 
languag^e  from  his  predecessors.  His  phrases 
are  original,  but  they  are  sometimes  harsh :  as 
he  inherited  no  elegances,  none^has  he  bequeath- 
ed. His  expression  has  every  mark  of  laborious 
study:  the  line  seldom  seems  to  have  been 
formed  at  once ;  the  words  did  not  come  till  they 
were  called,  and  were  then  put  by  constraint 
into  their  places^  where  they  do  their  duty,  but 
do  it  sullenly.  In  his  greater  compositions  there 
may  be  found  more  rigid  statoliness  than  grace- 
ful dignity. 

Of  versification  he  was  not  negligent ;  what 
he  received  from  Dryden  he  did  not  lose ;  nei- 
ther did  he  increase  the  difficulty  of  writing  by 
unnecessary  severity,  but  uses  triplets  and  Alex- 
andrines without  scruple.  In  his  preface  to  **  So- 
lomon" he  proposes  some  improvements,  by  ex- 
tending the  sense  from  one  couplet  to  another, 
with  variety  of  |)|iiises.  This  he  has  attempted, 
but  without  success ;  his  interrupted  lines  are 
unpleasing,  and  his  sense  as  less  distinct  b  less 
striking. 

He  has  Sltered  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  as  a 
house  is  altered  by  building  another  in  its  place 
of  a  diflbreot  form.    WSh  how  little  resem^ 


blance  he  has  fecmed  his  new  stania  to  tbA  vi 
his  master,  these  specimens  will  show ; 

SPBMSBR. 

She  flying  fkf t  from  Hearen^s  hated  ftoe. 
And  from  the  world  that  her  diacover'd  wide, 
Fled  ID  the  wasteful  wilderness  apace, 
From  lirinr  eyea  her  open  shame  to  hide, 
And  lurk'dln  rocks  and  cares  lonr  unespTHl, 
But  Uiat  fair  crew  of  knights,  and  Una  fair, 
Did  in  that  castle  afterwards  abide, 
To  rest  themselres,  and  weary  puw«rfl  repair, 
Where  store  they  found  of  all,  thatdakity  waiand  nre. 


FRIOR. 

To  the  eloM  rock  the  frighted  raren  flies, 
Soon  as  the  risins  eagle  cuts  the  air : 
The  shaggy  wolf  unseen  and  tfembling  lies. 
When  the  hoarse  roar  proclaims  the  lion  near. 
OI-starrHi  did  we  our  fbru  and  lines  forsake, 
To  dare  our  British  foes  to  open  fight : 
Our  conquest  we  by  stratagem  should  make ; 
Our  triumph  had  been  founded  in  our  flixht. 
»Tis  ours,  by  craft  and  by  surprise  to  gain : 
*Tis  theirs  to  meet  in  arms,  and  bauie  In  the  plain. ' 

^  this  new  structure  of  his  lines  he  has 
avoided  difficulties ;  nor  am  I  sure  that  he  has 
lost  any  of  the  power  of  pleasing :  but  he  no 
longer  imitates  Spenser. 

Some  of  his  poems  are  written  without  regu- 
larity of  measure;  for,  when  he  commenced 
poet,  he  had  not  recovered  from  our  Pindaric 
infatuation ;  but  he  probably  lived  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  the  essence  of  verse  is  order  and 
consonance. 

His  numbers  are  such  as  mere  diligence  may 
attain ;  they  seldom  ofiend  the  ear,  and  seldom 
soothe  it ;  they  commonly  want  airiness,  light- 
ness, and  facihty :  what  is  smooth  is  not  soft. 
His  verses  always  roll,  but  they  seldom  How. 

A  survey  of  the  life  and  vmtings  of  Prior 
mav  exemplify  a  sentence  which  he  doubtless 
understood  well,  when  he  read  Horace  at  his 
uncle's ;  <*  the  vessel  lon^;  retains  the  scent  which 
it  first  receives."  In  his  private  relaxation  he 
revived  the  tevem,  and  in  nis  amorous  pedantry 
he  exhibited  the  college.  But  on  higher  occa- 
sions, and  nobler  subjects,  when  habit  was  over- 
powered by  the  necessity  of  reflection,  he  want* 
ed  not  wisdom  as  a  statesman,  or  eleganoe  as  a 
poet 
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WiLUAM  CoNORvvE  descended  from  a  familj 
fai  Staflbrdshire,  of  so  great  antiquity  that  it 
claims  a  place  among  the  few  that  extend  their- 
line  beyond  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and  was  the 
■on  of  William  Congreve,  second  son  of  Richard 
Congreve,  of  Conffreve  and  Stratton.  He  visit- 
ed, once  at  least,  ue  residence  of  his  ancestors : 
and,  I  believe,  more  places  than  one  are  still 
shown,  in  groves  and  gardens,  where  he  is  re- 
lated to  have  written  his  ^  Old  Bachelor." 

Nother  the  time  nor  place  of  hia  birth  is  cer- 


tainly known:  if  the  inscription  upon  his  monu- 
ment be  true,  he  was  bom  in  1672.  For  the 
place^  it  was  said  by  himself,  that  he  owed  his 
nativity  to  En^and,  and  by  every  body  elsc^  that 
he  was  bom  in  Ireland.  Soutnero  mentioned 
him,  with  sharp  censure,  as  a  man  that  meuily 
disowned  his  native  country.  The  biographers 
assign  his  nativity  to  Barasa,  near  I^eds,  in 
Yorkshire,  from  the  accotmt  given  by  himself 
as  they  suppose,  to  Jacob. 
To  doubt  whether  a  man  of  eminenoa  has  told 
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tiM  tmtH  abmrt  his  own  birth,  is,  in  tppetnnee, 
to  be  very  dttficient  in  candour;  yet,  nobody 
can  live  long  without  knowing  that  fabefaoods  of 
conTenience  or  vanity,  fiilsehoods  from  which  no 
evil  immediately  visible  ensues,  except  the  ge- 
neral degradation  of  human  testimony,  are  very 
Ughdy  uttered ;  and,  once  uttered,  are  sullenly 
supported.  Boileau,  who  desired  to  be  thonsht 
a  rigorous  and  steady  moralist,  having  told  a 
petty  lie  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  contmued  it 
afterwards  by  false  dates ;  thinking  himself  ob- 
liged tn  honourf  says  his  admirer,  to  maintain 
iidiat,  when  he  said  it,  was  so  well  received. 

Wherever  Congreve  was  bom,  he  was  edu- 
cated first  at  Kilkenny,  and  afterwards  at  Dub- 
lin, his  father  having  some  military  employment 
that  stationed  him  in  Ireland  ;  but,  after  having 
passed  through  the  usual  preparatory  studies,  as 
may  be  reasonably  supposed,  with  great  celerity 
and  success,  his  &ther  thought  it  proper  to  as- 
sign him  a  profession  by  which  something  might 
be  gotten ;  and,  about  the  time  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion,  sent  hiin,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  study 
law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  lived  for 
several  years,  but  with  very  little  attention  to 
statutes  or  re(K>rts. 

His  disposition  to  become  an  author  appeared 
very  early,  as  he  very  early  felt  that  force  of 
imagination,  and  possessed  that  copiousness  of 
sentmient,  by  which  intellectual  pleasure  can  be 
given.  His  nrst  performance  was  a  novel,  called 
•*  Incognita,  or  Love  and  Duty  reconciled :"  it 
is  praised  by  the  biomphers,  who  quote  some 
|>art  of  the  preface,  Uiat  is,  indeed,  for  sudi  a 
time  of  fife,  uncommon!]^  judicious.  I  would 
rather  praise  it  than  read  it. 

His  first  dramatic  labour  was  **  The  Old  Ba- 
diclor ;"  of  which  he  says,  in  his  defence  against 
Collier,  "  that  comedy  was  written,  as  several 
know,  some  years  beu>re  it  was  acted.  When  I 
wrote  it,  I  had  little  thoughts  of  the  stage ;  but 
did  it  to  amuse  myself  in  a  slow  recovery  from 
a  fit  of  sickness.  Afterwards,  through  my  in- 
discretion, it  was  seen,  and,  in  some  little  time 
more,  it  was  acted ;  and  I,  through  the  remain- 
der of  my  indiscretion,  suffered  myself  to  be 
drawn  into  the  prosecution  of  a  di£Scult  and 
thankless  study,  and  to  be  involved  in  a  perpetual 
war  with  knaves  and  fools." 

There  seems  to  be  a  strange  affectation  in  au- 
thors of  appearing  to  have  done  every  thing  by 
chance.  "  The  Old  Bachelor*'  was  written  for 
amusement  in  the  languor  of  convalescence. 
Yet  it  is  apparently  composed  with  great  elabo- 
rateness of  dialogue,  and  incessant  ambition  of 
wit.  The  age  of  the  writer  considered,  it  is, 
indeed,  a  very  wonderful  performance:  for, 
whenever  wriUen,  it  was  acted  (1693)  when  he 
wrma  not  more  than  twenty-one  years  old ;  and 
w^aa  then  recommended  by  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr. 
Southern,  and  Mr.  Mainwaring.  Dryden  said, 
that  he  never  had  seen  such  a  first  play ;  but 
they  found  it  deficient  in  some  things  requisite 
to  the  success  of  its  exhibition,  and,  by  their 
greaUer  experience,  fitted  it  for  the  stage.  South- 
ern used  to  relate  of  one  comedy,  probably  of 
this,  that,  when  Congreve  read  it  to  the  players, 
be  fMonounced  it  so  wretchedly,  Aat  tney  had 
almost  rejected  it ;  but  they  were  afterwiurds  so 
wen  persuaded  of  its  excellence,  that,  for  half 
a  year  before  it  was  acted,  the  manager  allowed 
itM  Author  the  privilege  of^  the  house. 


Few  V^J^  hare  ever  been  so  bCBflfickl  to  the 
writer;  for  it  procured  him  the  patronage  <d 
Halifax,  wha  immediately  made  him  one  o?  the 
commissionn  for  Ucensing  coaches,  and  soon 
after  gave  him  a  place  in  the  Pipe-office,  and 
another  in  the  Cuetoms  of  six  hundred  pounds 
a-year.  Congreve*s  conversation  must  surely 
have  been  at  least  equally  pleasing  with  hiB 
writings. 

Such  a  comedy,  written  at  such  an  age,  re- 
quires some  consideration.  As  the  lighter  spe- 
cies of  dramatic  poetry  professes  the  imitation 
of  common  life,  of  real  manners,  and  daily  in- 
cidents, it  apparently  pre-supposes  a  familiar 
knowledge  <a  many  characters,  and  exact  ob- 
servation of  the  passing  world ;  the  difficidty 
therefore  is,  to  conceive  now  this  knowledge  caa 
be  obtained  by  a  boy. 

But  if  «The  Old  Bachelor^  be  more  neariy 
examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  those 
comedies  which  may  be  made  by  a  mind  vigor- 
ous and  acute,  and  furnished  with  comic  aia^* 
racters  by  the  perusal  of  other  poets,  without 
much  actual  commerce  with  manKind.  The  dia- 
logue is  one  constant  reciprocation  of  conceits, 
or  clash  of  wit,  in  which  nothing  flows  neceasor- 
rily  from  the  occasion,  or  is  dictated  by  nature. 
The  characters,  both  of  men  and  women,  are 
either  fictitious  and  artificial,  as  those  of  Heart- 
well  and  the  ladies ;  or  easy  and  common,  as 
Wittol,  a  tame  idiot,  Blufi^  a  swaggering  cow- 
ard, and  Fondlewife,  a  jealous  puritan;  and 
the  catastrophe  arises  from  a  mistake  not  very 
probably  produced,  by  manying  a  woman  in  a 
mask. 

Yet  this  gay  comedy,  when  all  these  deduc- 
tions are  made,  will  stm  remain  the  woriL  of  very 
powerful  and  fertile  faculties ;  the  dialogue  is 

a  dick  and  sparkling,  the  incidents  such  as  seize 
le  attention,  and  U&e  wit  so  exuberant,  that  it 
«  o'er-inforros  its  tenement." 

Next  year  he  gave  ajiother  specimen  of  his 
abilities  in  <<  The  Double  D^^,"  which  was 
not  received  with  equal  kindness.  He  writes  to 
his  patron,  the  Lord  Halifax,  a  dedication,  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  the^reader  to 
that  which  found  few  firiends  among  *tbe  audi- 
ence. These  apologies  are  always  useless :  *<  de 
gustibus  non  est  £sputandum ;"  men  maybe 
convinced,  but  they  cannot  be  pleased  against 
their  wilL  But,  though  taste  is  obstinate,  it  is 
very  variable ;  nd  time  often  prevails  whea 
arguments  have  failed. 

Ctueen  Mary  conferred  upon  both  those  playe 
the  honour  of  her  presence ;  and  when  she  diea, 
soon  after,  Congreve  testified  his  gratitude  by  a 
despicable  effusion  o$  elegiac  pastoral ;  a  conv- 
position  in  which  all  is  unnatunu,  and  yet  nothing 
IS  new. 

In  another  year  (1695)  his  prolific  pen  pro- 
duced "Love  for  Love,"  a  comedy  of  nearer  al- 
liance to  life,  and  exhibiting  more  real  manners 
than  either  of  the  former.  The  character  of 
Foresight  was  then  common.  Dryden  calculated 
nativities :  both  Cromwell  and  King  William 
had  their  lucky  days ;  and  Shaftesbury  himself 
though  he  had  no  religion,  was  said  to  regard 
predictions.  The  Sailor  is  not  accounted  very 
natural,  but  he  is  very  pleasant. 

With  this  play  was  opened  the  New  Theatre, 
under  Uie  direction  of  ^tterton,  the  tragedian ; 
wherebff  exhibited^  two  years  afterwards,  (1687,) 
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"The  Monnung  Bride,**  a  tragedy,  bo  written 
as  to  show  him  sufficiently  qnalifiod  for  either 
kind  of  dramatic  poetry.  ^ 

In  this  play,  of  which,  when  IP  afterwards 
rerised  it,  be  reduced  the  versification  to  fpeater 
regularitjr,  there  is  more  bustle  than  sentiment, 
the  plot  is  busy  and  intricate,  and  the  events 
take  hold  on  the  attention  ;  but  except  a  very 
few  passages,  we  are  rather  amused  with  noise, 
and  perplexed  with  stratA^em,  than  entertained 
with  any  true  delineation  of  natural  characters. 
This,  however,  was  received  with  more  benevo- 
lence than  any  other  of  his  works,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be  acted  and  applauded. 

But  whatever  objections  may  be  made  either 
to  his  comic  or  tragic  excellence,  they  are  lost  at 
once  in  the  blaze  of  admiration,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  he  had  produced  these  four  plays 
before  he  had  passed  his  twenty-fifth  year ;  be- 
fore other  men,  even  such  as  are  some  time  to 
shine  in  eminence,  have  passed  their  probation 
of  literature,  or  presume  to  hope  for  any  other 
notice  than  such  as  is  bestowed  on  diligence  and 
inquiry.  Among  all  the  eflbrts  of  early  genius, 
which  Uterary  history  records,  I  doubt  whether 
any  one  can  be  produced  that  more  surpasses  the 
common  limits  of  nature  than  the  plays  of  Con- 
greve. 

About  this  time  besan  the  long  continued  con- 
troversv  between  Collier  and  the  poets.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  puritans  had  raised 
a  violent  clamour  against  the  dmma,  which  they 
considered  as  an  entertainment  not  lawful  to 
Christians,  an  opinion  held  by  them  in  common 
with  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  Prynne  publish- 
ed ^'Histrio-Mostix,"  a  huge  volume,  in  which 
itage-plays  were  censured.  The  outraffea  and 
crimes  or  the  puritans  brought  afterwards  their 
whole  system  of  doctrine  into  disrepute,  and 
from  the  Restoration  the  poets  and  players  were 
left  at  quiet;  for  to  have  molested  them  would 
have  had  the  appearance  of  tendency  to  puri- 
tanical malignit^ 

This  danj^er,  however,  was  worn  away  by 
time ;  and  Collier,  a  fierce  and  implacable  non- 
juror, knew  that  an  attack  upon  the  theatre 
would  never  make  him  suspected  for  a  puritan ; 
he  therefore  (1698)  published  "  A  short  View  of 
the  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  English 
Stage,"  I  believe  with  no  other  motive  than  re- 
ligious zeal  and  honest  indication.  He  was 
formed  for  a  controvertist ;  with  sufficient  learn • 
inff ;  with  diction  vehement  and  pointed,  though 
often  vulgar  and  incorrect ;  with  unconquerable 
pertinacity  j  with  wit  in  the  highest  degree  keen 
and  sarcastic;  and  with  all  those  nowers  exalt- 
ed and  invigorated  by  just  conndence  in  his 
cause. 

Thus  qualified,  and  thus  incited,  he  walked 
out  to  battle,  and  assailed  at  once  most  of  the 
living  writers,  from  Dryden  to  D'Urfey.  His 
onset  was  violent ;  those  passages,  which,  while 
they  stood  single,  hod  passed  with  UtUe  notice, 
when  they  were  accumulated  and  exposed  to- 
gether, excited  horror ;  the  wise  and  the  pious 
caught  the  alarm  ;  and  the  nation  wonderea  why 
It  had  so  long  suffered  irreligion  and  licentious- 
ness to  be  openly  taught  at  the  public  charge. 

Nothing  now  remamed  for  the  poets  but  to 
resist  or  fly.  Dryden's  conscience,  or  his  pru- 
dence, angry  as  he  was,  withheld  him  from  the 
conflict:    Congreve  and  Yanbrugh  attempted 


answers.  Congrere,  a  yery  yunnig  man,  di^ad 
with  success,  and  impatient  of  censore,  assum- 
ed an  air  of  confidence  and  security.  His  chief 
artifice  of  controversy  ia  to  retort  upon  his  ad- 
versary his  own  words ;  he  is  very  angry,  and, 
hoping  to  conquer  C other  with  his  own  weapons, 
allows  himself  in  the  use  of  every  term  of^con- 
tumely  and  contenopt:  but  he  has  the  sword 
without  the  arm  of  Scanderbeg ;  he  has  Us  an- 
tagonist's coarseness,  but  not  ms  strengtk  Col- 
lier repUed  ;  for  contest  was  his  delight ;  he  was 
not  to  be  frighted  from  his  purpose  or  his  prey. 

The  cause  of  Congreve  was  not  tenable; 
whatever  glosses  he  might  use  for  the  defence  or 
palliation  of  single  passages,  the  general  tenor 
and  tendency  of  his  plays  must  ^ ways  be  con- 
demned. It  is  acknowledged,  with  unhrersal 
conviction,  that  the  perusal  of  his  works  will, 
make  no  man  better;  and  that  their  ultimate 
effect  is  to  represent  pleasure  in  alhance  wiUi 
vice,  and  to  relax  those  obligations  by  which  life 
ouffht  to  be  regulated. 

The  stage  found  other  advocates,  and  the  dis* 

{mte  was  protracted  through  ten  years ;  but  at 
ast  comedy  grew  more  modest,  and  CoUief 
lived  to  see  the  reward  of  his  labour  in  the  re* 
formation  of  the  theatre. 

Of  the  powers  by  which  thb  important  vic- 
tory was  achieved,  a  quotation  from  '*  Love  for 
Love,"  and  the  remark  upon  it,  may  afibrd  a 
specimen : 

Sir  Samps,  Sampson's  a  very  good  name ;  for 
your  Sampsons  were  very  strong  dogs  from  the 
beginning. 

Jlngel,  Have  a  care — ^If  you  remember,  the 
strongest  Sampson  of  your  name  pulled  an  old 
house  over  his  head  at  last 

"Here  you  have  the  Sacred  History  bur- 
lesqued, and  Sampson  once  more  brought  into 
the  nouse  of  Dagon,  to  make  sport  for  the  Philis- 
tines!" 

Congreve's  last  play  was  "  The  Way  of  the 
World ;"  which,  though  as  he  hints  in  nis  dedi- 
cation, it  was  written  with  ^reat  labour  and 
much  thought,  was  received  with  so  httle  favour, 
that,  being  in  a  hish  degree  offended  and  dis- 
gusted, he  resolved  to  commit  his  quiet  and  his 
fame  no  more  to  the  caprices  of  an  audience. 

From  this  time  his  life  ceased  to  the  public ;  he 
lived  for  himself  and  for  his  friends,  and  amon*^ 
his  friends  was  able  to  name  every  man  of  his 
time  whom  wit  and  elegance  had  nuscd  to  repu- 
tation: it  may  be,  therefore,  reasonably  sup- 
posed, that  his  manners  were  poUte  and  ms  con- 
versation pleasing. 

Ho  seems  not  to  have  taken  much  pleasure  in 
writing,  as  he  contributed  nothing  to  the  «  Spec- 
tator," and  only  one  paper  to  the  ••Tatler." 
though  published  by  men  with  whom  he  mignt 
be  supposed  wiUing  to  associate ;  and  though  he 
lived  many  years  after  the  publication  of  hit 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  yet  he  added  nothing  to 
them,  but  lived  on  in  literary  indolence ;  engag- 
ed in  no  controversy,  contending  with  no  rival, 
neither  soliciting  flattery  by  pnbtic  commenda- 
tions, nor  provoking  enmity  by  malignant  criti- 
cism, but  passing  his  time  among  the  jpeat  and 
splendid,  m  the  placid  enjoyment  of  his  &me 
and  fortune. 

Havins  owed  his  fortune  to  Halifax,  he  con* 
tinned  always  of  his  patron's  party,  but,  as  it 
«eems,  without  violence  or  acrimony ;  and  kis 
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I  was  natortlly  esteemed,  as  his  abOidos 

were  reverenced.  His  security,  therefore,  was 
neyer  violated  ;  and  when,  upon  the  extrusion 
of  the  whigs,  some  intercession  was  used  lest 
Congreve  should  be  displaced,  the  Earl  of  Ox* 
ford  made  this  answer : 

*'  Non  obtiua  adeo  gestamus  poctora  Poenl, 

Nee  lam  arersiia  equos  Tyria  so)  jungit  ab  urbe.*' 

He  that  was  thus  honoured  by  the  adverse 
party  might  naturally  expect  to  be  advanced 
when  his  friends  returned  to  power,  and  he  was 
accordingly  made  secretary  for  the  Island  of 
Jamaica;  a  place,  I  suppose  without  trust  or 
care,  but  which,  with  his  post  in  the  Customs,  is 
said  to  have  afibrdedhim  twelve  hundred  pounds 
a  year. 

His  honours  were  yet  far  greater  than  his  pro- 
fits. Every  writer  mention^  him  with  respect; 
and,  among  other  testimonies  to  his  merit, 
Steele  made  him  the  patron  of  his  Miscellany, 
and  Pope  inscribed  to  nim  his  translation  of  the 
♦*  Iliad." 

But  he  treated  the  Muses  with  ingratitude ; 
lor,  haying  long  conversed  familiariy  with  the 
great,  he  wished  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  man 
of  fiishion  than  of  wit ;  and,  when  he  received 
a  visit  from  Voltaire,  disgusted  him  by  the  de- 
spicable Ibjppery  of  desiring  to  be  considered  not 
as  an  author  but  a  gentleman ;  to  which  the 
Frenchman  replied,  **  that  if  he  had  been  only  a 
ffentleman  he  should  not  have  come  to  visit 
Kim.** 

In  his  retirement  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
applied  tumself  to  books :  for  he  discovers  more 
literature  than  the  poets  nave  commonly  attain- 
ed. Bu^  his  studies  were  in  his  latter  days  ob- 
fftracted  by  cataracts  in  his  eyes,  which  at  last 
tenmnated  in  blindness.  This  melancholy  state 
was  aggravated  by  the  gout,  for  which  he  sought 
relief  by  a  journey  to  BaUi;  but,  being  over- 
tamed  in  his  chariot,  complained  from  that  time 
of  a  pain  in  his  aide,  and  died,  at  his  house  in 
Sarrey-street,  m  the  Strand,  January  29, 1728-9. 
Having  lain  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
monament  is  erected  to  his  memory  by  Henrietta, 
Datchcss  of  Mariborough,  to  whom,  for  reasons 
either  not  known  or  not  mentioned,  he  bequeath- 
ed a  legacy,  of  about  ten  thousand  pounds,  the 
accaraulation  of  attentive  parsimony ;  which, 
though  to  her  superfluous  and  useless,  mi^ht 
have  given  great  assistance  to  the  ancient  family 
from  which  he  descended,  at  that  time,  by  the 
hnpradenceof  his  relation,  reduced  to  difficulties 
and  distress. 

CoMGREvs  has  merit  of  the  highest  kind  ;  he 
ia  an  original  writer,  who  borrowed  neither  the 
models  of  his  plot  nor  the  manner  of  his  dialogue. 
Of  his  plays  I  cannot  speak  distinctly,  for  since 
J  inspected  them  many  years  have  jiassed  ;  but 
what  remains  upon  my  memory  is,  that  his 
diaracters  are  commonly  fictitious  and  artifi- 
oaJ,  with  very  little  of  nature,  and  not  much  of 
file.  U^e  formed  a  pecuHar  idea  of  comic  excel- 
leoee,  'which  he  supposed  to  consist  in  gay  re- 
Biaiks  and  unexpected  answers ;  bnt  that  which 
he  endeavoured  he  seldom  failed  of  performing. 
pJM  scenes  exhibit  not  muchof  humour,  inmgery, 
or  passion ;  his  personages  are  a  kind  of  intSleo- 
taai  gladiatoni ;  every  sentence  is  to  ward  or 


strike ;  the  contest  of  smattness  is  never  idtefw 
mitted ;  his  wit  is  a  meteor  playing  to  and  fro 
with  alternate  coruscations.  His  comedies 
have,  therefore,  in  some  degree,  the  operation  of 
tragedies  ;  they  surprise  rather  than  divert,  and 
raise  admiration  oftener  than  merriment.  But 
they  are  the  works  of  a  mind  replete  with 
images  and  quick  in  combination. 

Of  his  miscellaneous  poetry  I  cannot  say  any 
thing  very  favourable.  The  powers  of  Congreve 
seem  to  desert  him  when  he  leaves  the  stage, 
as  Antaeus  was  no  longer  strong  than  when 
he  could  touch  the  ground.  It  cannot  be  ob* 
served  without  wonder,  that  a  mind  so  vigorous 
and  fertile  in  dramatic  compositions,  should  on 
any  other  occasion  discover  nothing  but  impo* 
tence  and  poverty.  He  has  in  these  little  pieces 
neither  elevation  of  fancy,  selection  of  language, 
nor  skill  in  versification ;  yet,  if  I  were  requirod 
to  select  from  the  whole  mass  of  English  poetry 
the  most  poetical  paragraph,  1  know  not  what  I 
could  prefer  to  an  exclamation  in  **  The  Mourn 
ingBnde:" 

▲LMBRIA. 

It  was  a  Ancled  noise ;  for  all  Is  hnshH!. 

LEONORA. 

It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 

▲LMBRIA. 

It  was  thy  fear,  or  else  aoroe  transient  wind 
Whistling  through  hollows  of  this  yaulted  aisla  s 
We'll  Helen— 

LEONORA. 
Hark ! 

ALMERIA. 

No,  all  is  hu8h*d  and  stiU  as  death.— ^i>  dreadftUI 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 
To  bear  aloft  Its  arch'd  and  pond'rous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  ami  inimoTeable, 
Loolcing  tranquillitj !  it  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sieht :  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 
And  shoot  a  chiliness  to  my  trembli(»K  heart. 
Oire  me  thy  band,  and  let  roe  hear  tny  voice } 
Nay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice — my  own  atTrlghis  me  with  its  echoes. 

He  who  reads  these  lines  enjoys  for  a  mo- 
ment the  powers  of  a  poet  j  he  feels  what  he 
remembers  to  have  felt  before ;  but  he  feels  it 
with  great  increase  of  sensibility ;  he  recognizes 
a  familiar  image,  .but  meets  it  again  amplified 
and  expanded,  embellished  with  beauty  and  en- 
larged with  majesty. 

Yet  could  the  Author,  who  appears  here  to 
have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  ISTature,  lament 
the  death  of  Q,ueen  Mary  in  lines  like  these: 

The  rocks  are  eleft,  and  new-descending  rllb 
Furrow  the  brows  of  all  th'  impending  hills. 
The  water-gods  to  flood  their  rivulets  tum^ 
And  each,  with  streaming  eves,  siippiies  his  wantmg  unu 
The  fauna  forsake  the  woods,  the  nymphs  the  grove. 
And  round  the  plain  in  sad  distraction  rove: 
In  prickly  brakes  their  tender  limbs  they  tear. 
And  leave  on  thorns  their  locks  of  golden  hair. 
With  their  sharp  nails,  themselves  the  satyrs  wound, 
And  tug  their  shaggy  beards,  and  blie  wkh  grief  Cba 

ground. 
Lo  Pan  himself,  beneath  a  blasted  oak. 
Dejected  lies,  hU  pipe  in  pieces  broke. 
See  Pales  weeping  too,  in  wild  despair, 
And  to  the  piercing  winds  her  bosom  bare. 
And  see  yon  fading  myrtle,  where  appears 
The  Queen  of  Love,  aU  bath'd  in  flowing  tears  I 
See  how  she  wrings  her  hands,  and  beats  her  breast. 
And  tears  her  useless  girdle  from  her  wai«t ! 
Hear  the  sad  murmurs  of  her  sighing  doves 
For  grief  they  sigh,  forgeOul  of  tbeir  k>vsa 
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And,  many  years  after,  he  gare  no  proof  that 
time  had  improved  his  wisdom  or  his  wit ;  for, 
on  the  death  of  the  Marquia  of  Blandford,  this 
was  hia  song : 

And  now  the  whida,  which  had  so  long  been  still, 
Began  the  swelling  air  wiOi  Blgha  to  mi : 
The  water-nymphs,  who  motionless  remain*o, 
Like  Images  of  ice,  while  she  complain'd, 
Now  loos'd  then-  streams ;  as  when  descendmg  nuns 
Roll  the  steep  torrents  headlong  o'er  the  plains. 
The  prone  creation  who  so  long  had  gaz>a, 
Chann'd  with  her  cries,  and  at  her  griefs  amajcni. 
Began  to  roar  and  howl  with  horrid  yell, 
Dismal  to  hear  and  terrible  to  tell ! 
Nothing  but  groans  and  sighs  were  heard  aroond, 
And  echo  multiplied  each  mournful  sound. 

In  hoth  these  funeral  poems,  when  he  has  yelled 
out  nuiaY  8jfUahles  of  senseless  dolour,  he  dis- 
misses his  reader  with  senseless  consolation : 
from  the  grave  of  Pastora  rises  a  light  that 
ibrms  a  star;  and  where  Amaryllis  wept  for 
Amyntas,  from  every  tear  sprung  up  a  violet. 

But  William  is  his  hero,  and  of  William  he 
will  sing: 

The  hov>ring  winds  on  downy  wings  shall  wah  around. 
And  caich,  and  waft  to  foreign  lands,  the  flying  sound. 

It  cannot  but  be  proper  to  show  wluit  they  shall 
have  to  catch  and  carry : 

Twas  now,  when  flowery  lawns  the  prospect  made, 
And  flowing  brooks  beneath  a  forest-shade, 
A  lowing  heifer,  loveliest  of  the  herd. 
Stood  feeding  by  ;  while  two  fierce  bulls  preparM 
Their  armed  heads  for  fight,  by  fate  of  war  to  proTC 
The  victor  worthy  of  the  fair  one»s  love  ; 
Unthought  presage  of  what  met  next  my  view. 
For  soon  the  shady  scene  withdrew. 
And  now,  for  woods,  and  fields,  and  8pringin|^  flowTs, 
Behold  a  town  arise,  bulwark'd   with  walla  and  lofty 

low'rs ; 
Two  rival  armies  all  the  plain  o'erspread, 
Each  in  battalia  ranged,  and  shining  arms  array  *d } 
With  eager  eyes  beholding  both  fh>m  far, 
Namur,  the  prize  and  mistress  of  the  war. 

''The  Birth  of  the  Muse**  is  a  miserable  fic- 
tion. One  good  line  it  has,  which  was  bor- 
rowed from  Dryden.  The  concluding  verses 
are  these : 

This  said,  no  more  remained.    Th*  ethereal  host 
Aeain  impatient  crowd  the  crystal  coast. 
The  father  now,  within  his  spacious  hands, 
EncompassM  all  the  mingled  mass  of  seas  and  lands ; 
And,  having  heaved  aloft  the  pond^ous  sphere. 
He  launch'd  ths  world,  to  float  in  ambient  air. 

Of  his  irregular  poems,  that  to  Mrs.  Arabella 
Hunt  seems  to  be  the  best ;  his  *'  Ode  lor  St. 


Cecilia's  Day,'*  however,  has  some  fines  wfii^ 
Pope  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  own. 

His  imitations  of  Horace  are  feebly  para- 
phrasiical,  and  the  additions  which  he  makes 
are  of  little  value.  He  sometimes  retains  what 
were  more  properly  omitted,  as  when  he  talks 
of  vervain  and  gums  to  propitiate  Venus. 

Of  his  translations,  the  satire  of  Juvenal  was 
written  very  early,  and  may  therefore  be  for- 
given, though  it  have  not  the  massiness  and 
vigour  of  3ie  original.  In  all  his  versions 
strength  and  sprightliness  are  wanting;  his 
Hymn  to  Venus,  from  Homer,  is  peritaps  the 
best  His  lines  are  weakened  with  expletives, 
and  his  rhymes  are  frequently  imperfect. 

His  petty  poems  are  seldom  worth  the  cost  of 
criticism  ;  sometimes  the  thoughts  are  fale^  and 
sometimes  common.  In  his  verses  on  Lady 
Gethin,  the  latter  part  is  in  imiUtion  of  Dry- 
den's  Ode  on  Mrs.  Killegrew  ;  and  Doris,  that 
has  been  so  lavishly  flattered  by  Stede,  has  in- 
deed some  lively  stanzas,  but  the  expression 
might  be  mended ;  and  the  most  strikmg  part 
of  the  character  had  been  already  shown  in 
"  Love  for  Love."  His  "  Art  of  Pleasing  "  is 
founded  on  a  vulgar,  but  perhaps  impracticable, 
principle,  and  the  staleness  of  the  sense  is  not 
concealed  by  any  novelty  of  iflustration  or  ele- 
gance of  diction. 

This  tissue  of  poetry,  from  which  he  seems 
to  have  hoped  a  lasting  name,  is  totally  ne- 
glected, and  known  only  as  it  appended  to  his 
plays.  .  -  , 

While  comedy  or  while  tragedy  is  regarded, 
his  plays  are  likely  to  be  read ;  bot,  except  ♦ 
what  relates  to  the  stage,  I  know  not  that  he 
has  ever  written  a  stanza  that  is  sung,  or  a 
couplet  that  is  quoted.  The  general  character 
of  his  Miscellanies  is,  that  they  show  little  wit 
and  Uttle  virtue. 

Yet  to  him  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  correction  of  a  national  error, 
and  for  the  cure  of  our  Pindaric  madness.  He 
first  taught  the  English  writers  that  Pindar's 
odes  were  regular;  and,  though  certainly  he 
had  not  tiie  €ffe  requsite  for  the  higher  species 
of  lyric  poetry,  he  has  shown  us,  that  enthu- 
siasm has  its  rules,  and  that  in  mere  confusion 
there  is  neither  grace  nor  gieatness. 

♦  ** Except !»•  Dr.  Warton  exclaims,  "Is  not  this  a 
high  son  ofpoetry  ?'»  He  rocnUons,  likewise,  that  Coo- 
grere's  Opera,  or  Oratorio,  of  "Semele,»»  wasMltoBtMit 
bj  Handel,  1  beUevs  in  174S.*C. 
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Sir  Richard  Blaceuorr  is  one  of  those  men 
whose  writings  have  attracted  much  notice,  but 
of  whose  life  and  manners  very  litUe  has  been 
communicated,  and  whose  lot  it  has  been  to 
be  much  oflener  mentioned  by  enemies  than  by 
friends. 

He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Blackmore,  of 


Corsham,  in  Wiltshire,  styled  by  Wood,  Gen- 
tleman, and  supposed  to  have  been  an  attorney. 
Having  been  for  some  time  educated  in  a  coim- 
try  school,  he  was  sent,  at  thirteen,  to  West- 
mmster;  and,  in  166S,  was  entered  at  Edmnnd 
Hall,  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  o4 
M.  A.  June  3, 1676,  and  resided  thirteen  yeaia  ^ 
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avMchlongertimethuiittsiHnialtoipend  at 
the  uatTemty ;  and  which  he  seems  to  have 
passed  with  very  little  attention  to  the  business 
of  the  place;  for,  in  his  poems,  the  ancient 
names  of  nations  or  places,  which  he  often  pro- 
duces, are  pronounced  by  chance.  He  auer- 
wards  travelled :  at  Padua  he  was  made  doctor 
1^  physic ;  and,  after  havinff  wandered  about  a 
Tear  and  a  half  on  the  Continent,  returned 
nooie. 

In  some  part  <^  his  life,  it  is  not  known  when, 
his  indi^endB  compelled  him  to  teach  a  school, 
an  humiliation  with  which,  thou^  it  certainly 
lasted  but  a  little  while,  his  enemies  did  not  for- 
get to  reproach  him^  when  he  became  conspi- 
coous  enough  to  exctte  malevolence ;  and  let  it 
be  remembered  for  his  honour,  that  to  have 
been  once  a  schoolmaster,  is  the  only  reproach 
which  all  the  perspicacity  of  malice,  animated  by 
wit,  has  ever  fixed  upon  his  private  life. 

When  he  first  engaged  in  the  study  of  physic, 
he  inquired,  as  he  says,  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  what 
authors  he  should  read,  and  was  directed  by 
Sydenham  to  " Don  Cluixote ;"  "which,"  said 
be,  <<  is  a  very  good  book  ;  I  read  it  still."  The 
perverseness  of  mankind  makes  it  often  mis- 
chievous in  men  of  eminence  to  give  way  to 
merriment ;  the  idle  and  the  illiterate  will  long 
shelter  themselves  under  this  foolish  apoph- 


ho  rested  satisfied  with  this  direc- 
tion, or  sought  for  better,  he  commenced  ph)rsi- 
cian,  and  obtained  high  eminence  and  extensive 
vn/tticet  He  became  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  April  12,  1687,  heins  one  of  the 
thirty  which,  by  the  new  charter  of  King  James, 
were  added  to  the  former  fellows.  His  resi- 
dence was  in  Cheapside,*  and  his  friends  wete 
chiefly  in  the  city.  In  the  early  part  of  Black- 
more's  time,  a  citizen  was  a  tenn  of  reproach ; 
and  his  place  of  abode  was  another  topic  Ur 
which  his  adversaries  had  recourse,  in  the  penury 
of  scandaL 

Blacknoore,  therefore,  was  made  a  poet  not 
by  necessi^  but  inclination,  and  wrote  not  for 
a  Uvelihooa  but  for  fame,  or,  if  he  may  teU  his 
own  motives,  for  a  nobler  purpose,  to  engage 
poetry  in  the  cause  of  virtue. 

I  believe  it  is  peculiar  to  him,  that  his  first 
public  work  was  an  heroic  poem.  He  was  not 
known  as  a  maker  of  verses  till  he  pubUshed 
(in  1695)  "Prince  Arthur,"  in  ten  books,  writ- 
tea,  as  he  relates,  "by  such  catches  and  starts, 
and  in  such  occasional  uncertain  hours,  as  his 
profession  afforded,  and  for  the  greatest  part  in 
oofiee-houses,  or  in  passing  up  and  down  the 
streets.**  For  the  latter  part  or  this  apology  he 
was  accused  of  writing  "  to  the  rumbling  of  his 
chariot- wheels."  He  had  read,  he  says,  "but 
little  poetry  throughout  his  whole  life  ;  and  for 
fifteen  years  before  had  not  written  a  hundred 
verses,  except  one  copy  of  Latin  verses  in  praise 
of  a  friend's  book." 

He  thinks,  and  with  some  reason,  that  from 
such  a  performance  perfection  cannot  be  expect- 
ed ;  bat  he  finds  another  reason  for  the  severity 
of  his  censures,  which  he  expresses  in  language 
PDch  as  Cheapside  easily  furnished.  "  I  am  not 
frea  c£  the  poets'  company,  having  never  kisses) 
die  governor's  hands :  mine  Is  therefore  not  so 
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much  as  a  permiisioo-poem,  but  a  downright 
interioper.  Those  gentlemen  who  cany  on  tiieir 
poetical  trade  in  a  joint  stock,  would  certainly 
do  what  they  could  to  sink  and  ruin  an  unlicensed 
adventurer,  notwithstanding  I^isturbed  none  of 
their  factories,  nor  imported  any  goods  they 
have  ever  dealt  in."  He  had  lived  in  the  city  till 
he  had  learned  its  note. 

That  "  Prince  Arthur"  found  many  readers  is 
certain ;  for  in  two  years  it  had  three  editions ; 
a  very  uncommon  instance  of  favourable  recep- 
tion, at  a  time  when  literary  curiosity  was  yet 
confined  to  particular  classes  of  the  nation. 
Such  success  naturally  raised  animosity ;  and 
Dennis  attacked  it  by  a  formal  criticism,  more 
tedious  and  disgusting  than  the  work  which  he 
condemns.  To  this  censure  may  be  opposed  the 
approbation  of  I^ocke  and  the  admiration  of 
Molineux,  which  are  found  in  their  printed  let- 
ters. Molineux  is  particulariy  delighted  with 
the  song  of  Mopas,  which  is  therefore  subjoined 
to  this  narrative. 

It  is  remarked  by  Pope,  that  what  "  raises  the 
hero  often  sinks  the  man."  Of  Blackmore  it 
may  be  said,  that  as  the  poet  sinks,  the  man 
rises ;  the  animadversions  of  Dennis,  insolent 
and  contemptuous  as  they  were,  raised  in  him 
no  implacable  resentment:  he  and  his  critic 
were  afterwards  friends ;  and  in  one  of  his  lat- 
ter works  he  praises  Dennis  as  "  equal  to  Boi- 
leau  in  poetry,  and  superior  to  him  in  critical 
abilities." 

He  seems  to  have  been  more  delighted  with 
praise  than  pained  by  censure,  and,  instead  of 
slackening,  quickened  his  career.  Having  in  two 
years  produced  ten  books  of  "  Prince  Arthur," 
m  two  years  more  (1697)  he  sent  into  the  world 
"King  Arthur"  in  twelve.  The  provocation 
was  now  doubled,  and  the  resentment  of  wits 
and  critics  may  be  supposed  to  have  increased 
in  proportion.  He  found,  however,  advantages 
more  tnan  equivalent  to  all  their  outrages ;  be 
was  this  year  made  one  of  the  physicians  in  or- 
dinary to  King  William,  and  sdvanced  by  him 
to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  with  the  present 
of  a  gold  chain  and  a  medal. 

The  malignity  of  the  wits  attributed  his 
knighthood  to  his  new  poem ;  but  King  William 
was  not  very  studious  of  poetry ;  and  Black- 
more  perhaps  had  other  merit,  for  he  says,  in  his 
dedication  to  "  Alfred,"  that  "  he  had  a  greater 
part  in  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
than  ever  he  had  boasted." 

What  Blackmore  could  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cession, or  what  he  imagined  himself  to  have 
contributed,  cannot  now  be  known.  That  he 
had  been  of  considerable  use,  I  doubt  not  but 
he  believed,  for  I  hold  him  to  have  been  very 
honest ;  but  he  might  easily  make  a  false  esti- 
mate of  his  own  importance :  those  whom  then 
virtue  restrains  from  deceiving  others,  are  often 
disposed  by  their  vanity  to  deceive  themselves. 
Whether  he  promoted  the  succession  or  not,  he 
at  least  approved  it,  and  adhered  invariably  to 
his  principles  and  party  through  his  whole  life. 

His  aroour  of  poetry  still  continued ;  and  not 
long  after  (1700)  he  published  "A  Paraphrase 
on  the  Book  of  Job,"  and  other  parts  of  the 
Scripture.  This  performance  Dryden,  who  pur- 
sued hhn  with  great  malignity,  lived  Icmg  enough 
to  ridicule  in  a  prologue. 

The  wits  easily  confedenUed  against  him,  as 
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Drjden,  whose  (kvoiir  they  ahnoet  tU  eoorted, 
wms  his  processed  adversary.  He  had  besides 
given  ihcm  reason  (or  resentment;  as,  in  his 
preface  to  '*  Prince  Arthar,**  he  had  said  of  the 
dramatic  writers  almost  all  that  was  alleged 
afterwards  by  Collier ;  but  Blackmore*8  censure 
was  cold  and  general,  Collier's  was  personal  and 
ardent ;  Blackmore  taught  his  reader  to  dislike 
what  CoUier  incited  him  to  abhor. 

In  his  preface  to  "  King  Arthur^  he  endea- 
▼oured  to  gain  at  least  one  friend,  and  propiti- 
ated Congreve  by  higher  praise  of  his  *' Mourn- 
ing Bride''  than  it  aaa  obtamed  from  any  other 
critic. 

The  same  year  he  published  *'  A  Satire  on 
Wit ;"  a  proclamation  of  defiance,  which  united 
the  poets  almost  all  against  him,  and  which 
brought  upon  him  lampoons  and  ridicule  from 
every  side.  This  he  doubtless  foresaw,  and  evi- 
dently despised ;  nor  should  his  dignity  of  mind 
be  without  its  praise^  had  he  not  paid  the  ho- 
mage to  greatness  which  he  denied  to  genius,  and 
de^aded  himself  by  conferring  that  authority 
over  the  national  taste  which  he  takes  from  the 
poots  upon  men  of  high  rank  and  wide  influ- 
ence, but  of  less  wit  and  not  greater  virtue. 

Here  is  again  discovered  the  inhabitant  of 
Cheapside,  whose  head  cannot  keep  his  poetry 
unmingled  with  trade.  To  hinder  that  intellec- 
tual bankruptcy  which  he  a£fects  to  fear,  he  will 
erect  a  BmUcfor  Wit, 

In  this  poem  he  justly  censured  Dryden*s  im- 
purities, but  praised  ms  powers:  though  in  a 
subsequent  edition  he  retained  Uie  satn«  and 
omitted  the  praise.  What  wiis  his  reason,  I 
know  not  {  bryden  was  then  no  longer  in  his 
way. 

Uis  head  still  teemed  with  heroic  poetry ;  and 
(1705)  he  published  <<  Eliza,"  in  ten  books.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  world  was  now  weary  of  con* 
tending  about  Blackmore's  heroes :  for  I  do  not 
remember  that  by  any  author,  serious  or  comi- 
cal, I  have  found  "Eliza"  either  praised  or 
blamed.  She  "  dropped,"  as  it  seems,  "  dead- 
bom  from  the  press."  It  is  never  mentioned,  and 
was  never  seen  by  me  till  I  borrowed  it  for  the 
present  occasioiL  Jacob  says,  *'  it  is  corrected 
and  revised  for  another  impression;"  but  the 
labour  of  revision  was  thrown  away. 

From  this  time  he  turned  some  of  his  thoughts 
to  the  celebration  of  living  characters ;  and  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  Kit  •cat  Club,  and  Advice  to  the 
Poets  how  to  celebrate  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough ;  but  on  occasion  of  another  year  of  suc- 
cess, thinking  himself  qualified  to  give  more  in- 
struction, he  ajZain  wrote  a  poem  of  "  Advice  to 
a  Weaver  of  Tapestry."  Steele  was  then  pub- 
lishing the  "  Tatter ;"  and,  looking  around  him 
for  something  at  which  he  might  laugh,  unluck- 
ily lighted  on  Sir  Richard's  work,  and  treated  it 
with  such  contempt,  that,  as  Fenton  observes, 
he  put  an  end  to  the  species  of  writers  that  gave 
Advice  to  Painters. 

Not  long  after  (171S)  he  published  "  Crea^ 
tion,"  a  phflosophical  poem,  which  has  been  by. 
my  recommendation  inserted  in  the  late  collec- 
tion. Whoever  Judges  of  this  by  anj  other  of 
Blackmore's  performances  will  do  it  injury.  The 
praise  given  it  by  Addison  (Spec  339)  is  too 
well  known  to  be  transcribed  :  but  some  jpotice 
is  due  to  the  testimony  of  Dennis,  who  calls  it  a 
*f  philosophical  poem,  which  has  equalled  that 


of  Lucretius  in  the  beantj  of  its  ▼enificatioi). 

and  infinitely  surpsssed  it  in  the  sdidity  and 
strength  of  its  reasoning." 

Wby^  an  author  surpasses  himself;  it  is  natu- 
ral to  mqubre.  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Draper, 
an  eminent  bookseller,  an  account  received  by 
him  from  Ambrose  Philips,  "  That  Blackmore, 
as  he  proceeded  in  this  poem,  laid  his  manuscript 
from  time  to  time  before  a  club  of  wits  with 
whom  he  associated ;  and  that  every  man  con- 
tributed, as  he  could,  either  improvement  or  cor- 
rection :  so  that,"  said  Philips,  **  there  are  per- 
haps no  where  in  the  book  thirty  Unes  together 
that  now  stand  as  they  were  origmally  wntteiL" 

The  relation  of  Philips,  I  suppose,  was  true ; 
but  when  all  reasonable,  all  credible,  allowance 
is  made  for  this  friendly  revision,  the  Author  will 
still  retain  an  ample  dividend  of  praise :  for  to 
him  must  always  be  assigned  the  plan  of  the 
work,  the  distribution  of  its  parts,  the  choice  of 
topics,  the  train  of  argument  and,  what  is  yet 
more,  the  general  predominance  of  philosophical 
judgment  and  poetical  spirit.  Correction  seldom 
etfecu  more  than  the  suppression  of  fiudts  -,  a 
happy  line,  or  a  single  elegance,  may  perhaps 
be  added ;  but  of  a  large  work  the  gen^ml  cha* 
racter  must  always  remain ;  the  original  consti- 
tution can  be  yery  little  helped  by  local  reme* 
dies ;  inherent  and  radical  dulness  will  neyer  bo 
much  invigorated  by  extrinsic  animation. 

This  poem,  if  he  had  written  nothing  else, 
would  have  transmitted  him  to  posterity  among 
the  first  fiivourites  of  the  EngliA  muse ;  but  to 
make  verses  was  his  transcendent  pleasure,  and 
as  he  was  not  deterred  by  censure,  he  was  not 
satiated  with  praise. 

He  deviated,  however,  sometimes  into  other 
tracks  of  literature,  and  condescended  to  enter- 
tain his  readerewith  plain  prose.  When  the 
'*  Spectator"  stopped,  he  considered  the  polite 
world  as  destitute  of  entertainment:  and,  in 
concert  with  Mr.  Hughes,  who  wrote  every  third 
paper,  published  three  times  a-week  '*The  Lay 
Monastery,"  founded  on  the  supposition  that 
some  literary  men,  whose  characters  are  de» 
scribed,  had  retired  to  a  house  in  the  country  to 
enjoy  philosophical  leisure,  and  resolved  to  in- 
struct the  public,  by  communicating  their  disqui- 
sitions and  amusements.  Whether  any  real 
persons  were  concealed  under  fictitious  names, 
is  not  known.  The  hero  of  the  club  is  one  Mr. 
Johnson ;  such  a  constellation  of  excellence,  that 
his  character  shall  not  be  suppressed,  tbou^ 
there  is  no  great  genius  in  the  design,  nor  skiU 
in  the  delineatioiu 

'*The  first  I  shall  name  is  Mr.  Johnson,  a 
gentleman  that  owes  to  nature  excellent  fiicolties 
and  an  elevated  genius,  and  to  industry  and  ap- 
plication many  acquired  accomplishments.  t6b 
taste  is  distinguisbing,  just,  and  delicate:  his 
jud^ent  clear,  and  his  reason  strong,  aeeom- 
panied  with  an  imagination  full  of  spirit,  of  great 
compass,  and  stored  with  refined  ideas.  He  is  a 
critic  of  the  first  rank ;  and,  what  is  his  peculiar 
ornament,  he  is  dehyered  from  the  ostentation, 
malevolence,  and  supercilious  temper,  that  so 
often  blemish  men  of  that  character.  His  re- 
marks result  from  the  nature  and  reason  of 
thin^,  and  are  formed  by  a  judgment  free  and 
unbiassed  by  the  authonty  of  those  who  have 
lazily  followed  each  other  in  the  same  beatea 
track  of  thinking,  and  are  arrif^  oqly  at  Um  n- 
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intation  of  acate  grammftrians  and  commenta 
ton ;  men,  who  have  been  copying;  one  another 
many  hundred  yeara,  withoac  any  improTement ; 
or,  it  they  have  ventured  farther,  have  only  ap- 
plied in  a  mechanical  manner  the  rules  of  ancient 
criticfl  to  modem  writings,  and  with  great  labour 
discovered  nothing  but  their  own  want  of  judg- 
ment and  capaci  ty.  As  Mr.  Johnson  penetrates 
to  the  bottom  of  his  subject,  by  which  means  his 
observations  are  solid  and  natural,  as  well  as 
deticate,  so  his  design  is  always  to  bring  to  light 
something  useful  and  ornamental;  whence  his 
character  is  the  reverse  to  theirs,  who  have  emi- 
nent abilities  in  insiffnificant  knowledge,  and  a 
great  felicity  in  finding  out  trifles.  Uo  is  no 
less  industrious  to  searoi  out  the  merit  of  an  au- 
thor than  sagacious  in  discerning  his  errors  and 
defects ;  and  takes  more  pleasure  in  commending 
the  beauties  than  exposing  the  blemishes  of  a 
laudable  writing ;  like  Horace,  in  a  long  work, 
he  can  bear  some  deformities,  and  justly  lay 
them  on  xhe  imperfectipn  of  human  nature,  which 
is  incapable  of  faultless  productions.  When  an 
excellent  drama  appears  in  public,  and  by  its  in- 
trinsic worth  attracts  a  general  applause,  he  is 
not  stung  with  envy  and  spleen ;  nor  does  he 
express  a  savage  nature,  in  fastening  upon  the 
eeliebrated  author,  dwellin?  upon  his  unaginary 
defects,  and  passing  over  his  conspicuous  excel- 
lences. He  treats  alt  writers  upon  the  same  im- 
partial footing ;  and  is  not,  like  the  little  critics, 
taken  up  entirely  in  finding  out  only  the  beauties 
of  the  ancient,  and  nothing  but  the  errors  of  the 
modem  writers.  Never  did  any  one  express 
more  kindness  and  good  natiu%  to  young  and 
unfinished  authors ;  he  promotes  their  interests, 
pfotecu  their  reputation,  extenuates  their  faults, 
and  sets  off  their  virtues,  and  by  his  candour 
euards  them  from  the  severity  of  his  judgment. 
He  is  not  like  those  dry  critics  who  are  morose 
because  they  cannot  write  themselves,  but  is 
himself  master  of  a  flood  vein  in  poetry ;  and 
though  he  does  not  onen  employ  it,  yet  he  has 
some  limes  entertained  his  frienos  with  his  un- 
published performances." 

The  rest  of  the  Lay  Monks  seem  to  be  but 
feeble  mortals,  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic 
Johnson ;  who  yet,  witn  all  his  abilities,  and  the 
help  of  the  fraternity,  could  drive  the  publication 
but  to  forty  papers,  which  were  afterwards  col- 
lected imto  a  volume,  and  called  in  the  title  ^^  A 
Sequel  to  the  Spectators.** 

borne  years  afterwards  (1716  and  1717)  he 
publisheo  two  volumes  of  Essays  in  prose,  which 
can  be  commended  only  as  they  are  written  for 
the  highest  and  noblest  purpose — the  promotion 
of  religion.  Blackmore's  prose  is  not  the  prose 
of  a  poet;  for  it  is  languid,  sluggish,  and  life- 
less ;  his  diction  is  neither  daring  nor  exact,  his 
flow  neither  rapid  nor  easy,  and  his  periods 
neither  smooth  nor  strong.  His  account  of  wit 
will  show  with  how  little  clearness  he  is  content 
to  think,  and  how  little  his  thoughts  are  recon>> 
mended  by  hia  lan^age. 

'^  As  to  its  efficient  cause,  wit  owes  its  pro- 
dvction  to  an  extraordinary  and  peculiar  tem- 
perament in  the  constitution  of  the  possessor  of 
ft,  in  which  is  found  a  concurrence  of  regular 
and  exalted  ferments,  and  an  affluence  of  ani- 
mal ^rits,  refined  and  rectified  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  purity ;  whence,  being  endon^  with 
vhacitTy  brigfatncM,  and  celerity,  at  well  in  their 


rejections  as  direct  motions,  they  beeome  proper 
instruments  for  the  sprightly  opemtions  of  the 
mind;  by  which  means  the  imagination  can 
with  great  facihty  range  the  wide  field  of  nature, 
contemplate  an  mfinite  variety  of  objects,  and, 
by  observing  the  similitude  and  disagreement  of 
their  several  qualities,  single  out  and  abstract, 
and  then  suit  and  unite,  those  ideas  which  will 
beat  serve  iu  purpose.  Hence  beautiful  allu- 
sions, surprising  metaphors,  and  admirable  sen- 
timents, are  always  ready  at  hand ;  and  while 
the  fancy  is  full  of  images,  collected  from  in- 
numerable objects  and  their  different  qualities, 
relations,  and  habitudes,  it  can  at  pleasure  dress 
a  common  notion  in  a  strange  but  becoming 
garb ;  by  which,  as  before  observed,  the  same 
thought  will  appear  a  new  one,  to  the  great 
delight  and  wonder  of  the  hearer.  What  we  call 
genius  results  from  this  particular  happy  com- 
plexion in  the  first  formation  of  the  person  that 
enjoys  it,  and  is  Nature's  gift,  but  diversified  by 
various  specific  characters  and  hmitations,  as  its 
active  fire  is  blended  and  allayed  by  difierent 
proportions  of  phlegm,  or  reduced  and  regulated 
by  the  contrast  of  opposite  ferments.  There- 
fore, as  there  happens  in  the  composition  of  a 
facetious  genius  a  greater  or  less,  though  still  an 
inferior,  degree  of  judgment  and  prudence,  one 
man  of  wit  will  be  varied  and  distinguished  firom 
another." 

In  thede  Essays  he  took  little  care  to  propitiate 
the  wits ;  for  he  scorns  to  avert  their  malice  at 
the  expense  of  virtue  or  of  truth. 

'*  Several^  in  their  books,  have  many  sarcas- 
tical  and  spiteful  strokes  at  reUffion  in  general ; 
while  others  make  themselves  pleasant  with  the 
principles  of  the  Christian.  Of  the  last  kind, 
this  age  has  seen  a  most  audacious  example  in 
the  book  entitled  '  A  Tale  of  a  Tub.'  Had  this 
writing  been  published  in  a  pagan  or  popish  na- 
tion, who  are  justly  impatient  of  all  indignity 
offered  to  the  estabhshea  religion  of  their  coun- 
try, no  doubt  but  the  author  would  have  received 
the  punish  ment  he  deserved.  But  the  fate  of  this 
impious  bufilbon  is  very  difierent ;  for  in  a  protec- 
tant kingdom,  zealous  of  their  civil  and  religious 
immunities,  he  has  not  only  escaped  affronts  and 
the  effects  of  public  resentment,  but  has  been  ca- 
ressed and  patronized  by  persons  of  great  figure 
and  of  all  denominations.  Violent  party  men, 
who  difiered  in  all  things  besides,  agreed  m  their 
turn  to  show  particular  respect  and  friendship  to 
this  insolent  derider  of  the  worship  of  his  country, 
till  at  last  the  reputed  writer  is  not  only  £[one  off 
with  impunity,  but  triumphs  in  his  digmty  and 
preferment.  1  do  not  know  that  any  inquiry  or 
search  was  ever  made  after  this  writing,  or  that 
any  reward  was  ever  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  author,  or  that  the  infamous  book  was  ever 
condemned  to  be  burned  in  pubUc:  whether  this 
proceeds  from  the  excessive  esteem  and  love  that 
men  in  power,  during  the  late  reigm  had  for  wit, 
or  their  defect  of  zeal  and  concern  for  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  will  be  determined  best  by  those 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  their  character." 

In  another  place  he  speaks  with  becoming  ab- 
horrence of  A^odUis  auihorf  who  has  burlesqued 
a  Psalm.  This  author  was  supposed  to  be  Pope, 
who  published  a  reward  for  any  one  that  would 
produce  the  coiner  of  the  accusation,  but  never 
denied  it ;  and  was  aflerwards  the  perpetual  and 
incessant  enemy  of  Blackmore, 
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OoA  of  his  esMys  is  upon  the  Spleen,  which  is 
treated  by  him  so  much  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
that  he  has  published  the  same  thoughts  ia  the 
same  words j  first  in  the  "  Lay  Monastery ;" 
then  in  the  Essay ;  and  then  in  the  preface.lo  a 
Medical  Treatise  on  the  Spleen.  One  passage, 
which  I  have  found  already  twice,  I  will  nere  ex- 
hibit, because  1  think  it  better  imagined,  and 
better  expressed,  than  could  be  expected  from 
the  common  tenor  of  his  prose : 

** — As  the  several  combinations  of  splenetic 
madness  and  folly  produce  an  infinite  variety  of 
irrefi^ar  understanding,  ao  the  amicable  accom- 
modation and  alliance  between  several  virtues 
and  vices  produce  an  equal  diversity  in  the  dis- 
positions and  manners  of  mankind ;  whence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  as  many  monstrous  and  ab- 
surd productions  are  found  m  the  moral  as  in  the 
intellectual  world.  How  surprising  is  it  to  ob- 
serve, among  the  least  culpable  men,  some  whose 
minds  are  attracted  by  heaven  and  earth  with  a 
seeming  equal  force ;  some  who  are  proud  of  hu- 
mility ;  others  who  are  censorious  and  unchari- 
table, yet  self-denying  and  devout ;  some  who 
join  contempt  of  the  world  with  sordid  avarice ; 
and  others  who  preserve  a  great  degree  of  piety, 
with  ill-nature  and  ungovemed  passions !  Nor 
are  instances  of  this  inconsistent  mixture  less 
frequent  among  bad  men,  where  we  often,  with 
admiration,  see  persons  at  once  generous  and 
unjust,  impious  lovers  of  their  country  and  flagi- 
tious heroes,  good-natured  sharpers,  immoral 
men  of  honour,  and  libertines  who  will  sooner 
die  than  change  their  reli^on  ;  and  though  it  is 
true  that  repugnant  coalitions  of  so  hi^n  a  de- 
gree are  found  but  in  a  part  of  mankmd,  yet 
none  of  the  whole  mass,  either  good  or  bad,  are 
entirely  exempted  from  some  absurd  mixture.*' 

He  about  tnis  time  (Au^.  22,  1716)  became 
one  of  the  Elects  of  the  College  of  Physicians ; 
and  was  soon  after  (Oct  1)  chosen  Censor.  He 
seems  to  have  arrived  late,  whatever  was  the 
reason,  at  his  medical  honours. 

Having  succeeded  so  well  in  his  book  on 
"Creation,"  by  which  he  established  the  great 
principle  of  all  religion,  he  thought  his  undertak- 
mg  imperfect,  unless  he  likewise  enforced  the 
tnMh  of  revelation ;  and  for  that  purpose  added 
another  poem,  on  **  Redemption.'*  He  had  like- 
wise written,  before  his  "Creation,"  three  books 
on  the  "Nature  of  Man." 

The  lovers  of  musical  devotion  have  always 
wbhed  for  a  more  happy  metrical  version  than 
they  have  yet  obtained  of  the  "Book  of  Psalms." 
This  wish  the  piety  of  Blackniore  led  him  to 
gratify  ;  and  he  produced  (1721)  "A  new  Ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms  of  David,  fitted  to  the  Tunes 
used  in  Churches ;"  which,  bein^  recommended 
by  Uie  archbbhops  and  many  bishops,  obtained 
a  license  for  its  admission  into  public  worship ; 
but  no  admission  has  it  yet  obtained,  nor  has  it 
any  right  to  come  where  Brady  and  Tate  had 
got  possession.  Blackmore's  name  must  be 
addea  to  those  of  many  others  who,  by  the  same 
attempt,  have  obtained  only  the  praise  of  mean- 
ing well. 

He  was  not  yet  deterred  from  heroic  poetry. 
There  was  another  monarch  of  this  island  (for 
he  did  not  fetch  his  heroes  from  foreign  coun- 
tries) whom  he  considered  as  worthy  of  the  epic 
muse;  and  he  dignified  "Alfred"  (1723)  with 
twelve  books.    But  the  opinion  of  the  nation 


was  now  eettled  ^  a  hero  introdnced  by  Black 
more  was  not  likely  to  find  either  respect  or 
kindness;  "Alfred"  took  his  place  by  "Eli- 
za." in  silence  and  darkness  ^  benevolence  was 
ashamed  to  favour,  and  malice  was  weary  ot 
insulting.  Of  his  four  epic  poems,  the  first  had 
such  reputation  and  popularity  as  enraged  the 
critics  'j  the  second  was  at  least  known  enou^ 
to  be  ndiculed ;  the  two  last  had  neither  friends 
nor  enemies. 

Contempt  is  a  kind  of  gangrene,  which,  if  it 
seizes  one  part  of  a  character,  corrupts  all  the 
rest  by  degrees.  Blackmore,  beinff  despisod  as 
a  poet,  was  in  time  neglected  as  a  physician ;  his 
practice,  which  was  once  invidiously  great,  for- 
sook him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  but  being 
by  nature,  or  by  principle,  averse  from  idleness, 
he  employed  his  unwelcome  leisure  in  writing 
books  on  physic,  and  teaching  others  to  cure 
those  whom  he  could  himself  cure  no  longer.  1 
know  not  whether  I  can  enumerate  Si  the 
treatises  by  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  diffuse 
the  art  of  healing ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  dis- 
temper, of  dreiuiful  name,  which  he  has  not 
taught  the  reader  how  to  oppose.  He  has  writ^ 
ten  on  the  small-pox,  with  a  vehement  invective 
against  inoculation ;  on  consumption,  the  spleen, 
the  gout,  the  rhcumatbm,  the  king's  evil,  the 
dropsy,  the  jaundice,  the  stone,  the  diabetes, 
and  the  plague. 

Of  those  books,  if  I  had  read  them,  it  could 
not  be  expected  tliat  I  should  be  able  to  give  a 
critical  account  I  have  been  told  that  there  is 
something  in  them  of  vexation  and  discontent, 
discovered  by  a  perpetual  attempt  to  degrade 
physic  from  its  suolimity,  and  to  represent  it  as 
attainable  without  much  previous  or  concomi- 
tant learning.  By  the  transient  glances  which 
I  have  thrown  upon  tliem,  I  have  observed  an 
afiibcted  contempt  of  the  ancients,  and  a  super- 
cilious derision  of  transmitted  knowledge.  Of 
this  indecent  arrogance  the  following  quotation 
from  his  preface  to  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Small- 
pox" will  afford  a  specimen:  in  which,  when 
the  reader  finds,  what  I  fear  is  true,  that,  when 
he  was  censuring  Hippocrates,  he  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  opAomw  and  apophthcpn^ 
he  will  not  pay  much  regard  to  his  determmu- 
tions  concerning  ancient  learning. 

"  As  for  his  book  of  Aphorisms,  it  is  like  my 
Lord  Bacon's  of  the  same  title,  a  book  of  jest^, 
or  a  grave  collection  of  trite  and  trifling  obser- 
vations ;  of  which  though  many  are  true  and 
certain,  yet  they  signify  nothing,  and  may  afifbrd 
diversion,  but  no  instruction ;  most  of  them 
being  much  inferior  to  the  sayings  of  the  wise 
men  of  Greece,  which  yet  are  so  low  and  mean, 
that  we  are  entertained  every  day  with  more 
valuable  sentiments  at  the  table  conversation  of 
ingenious  and  learned  men." 

I  am  unwillintr,  however,  to  leave  him  in  total 
disgrace,  and  will  therefore  quote  from  another 
preface  a  passage  less  reprehensible. 

"Some  gentlemen  have  been  dismgenucnis 
and  unjust  to  me,  by  wresting  and  forcmg  my 
meaning,  in  the  preface  to  another  book,  as  if  I 
condemned  and  exposed  all  learning,  thoo^rh 
they  knew  I  declared  that  I  greatly  honoured 
and  esteemed  all  men  of  supenor  literature  and 
erudition  ;  and  that  I  only  undervalued  false  or 
superficial  learning,  that  signifies  nothing  for 
the  service  of  manlund  ;  and  that  as  to  physic. 
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I  expf«88ty  affirmed  that  learutn^mast  be  jmned 
wHh  native  genius  to  make  a  physiciaii  of  the 
first  rank ;  but  if  those  talents  are  separated^  I 
asserted,  and  do  still  insist,  that  a  man  of  native 
sagacity  and  diligence  will  prove  a  more  able 
and  useful  practiser  than  a  heavy  notional  scho- 
lar, encumbered  virith  a  heap  of  confused  ideas." 
He  was  not  only  a  poet  and  a  physician,  but 
produced  likewise  a  work  of  a  Mi^rent  kind, 
"  A  true  and  impartial  History  of  the  Conspura- 
ej  against  King  William,  of  glorious  Memory, 
in  the  Year  1695."  This  I  have  never  seen,  but 
suppose  4t  at  least  compiled  with  integrity.  He 
engaged  likewise  in  theological  controversy,  and 
wrote  two  books  against  the  Arians:  *'Just 
Prejudices  against  t^  Arian  Hypothesis  j"  and 
"  Modem  Arians  unmasked."  Another  of  his 
works  is  **  Natural  Theolo^,  or  Moral  Duties 
considered  apart  fit)m  Positive ;  with  some  Ob- 
servations on  the  Desirableness  and  Necessity 
of  a  supernatural  Revelation."  This  was  the 
last  book  that  he  published.  He  left  behind  him 
"The  Acconiplished  Preacher,  or  an   Essay 

Xn  Divine  Eloquence;"  which  was  printed 
r  his  death  by  Mr.  White,  of  Nayland,  in 
Essex,  the  minister  who  attended  his  death-bed, 
and  testiiied  the  fervent  piety  of  his  last  hours. 
He  died  on  the  eighth  of  October,  1729. 

Blackmorc,  by  the  unremitted  enmity  of  the 
wits,  whom  he  provoked  more  by  his  virtue 
than  his  dulness,  has  been  exposed  to  worse 
treatment  than  he  deserved.  His  name  was  so 
long  used  to  point  every  epigram  upon  dull 
writers,  that  it  became  at  last  a  by-word  of 
contempt;  but  it  deserves  observation,  that 
maliirnity  takes  hold  only  of  his  writings,  and 
thatliis  ufe  passed  without  reproach,  even  when 
his  boldness  of  reprehension  naturally  turned 
upon  him  many  eyes  desirous  to  espy  faults, 
which  many  tongues  would  have  made  haste  to 
publish.  But  those  who  could  not  blame  could 
at  least  forbear  to  praise,  and  therefore  of  his 
private  life  and  domestic  character  there  are  no 
memorials. 

As  an  author  he  may  Justly  claim  the  honours 
of  magnanimity.  The  incessant  attacks  of  his 
enemies,  whetner  serious  or  merry,  are  never 
discovered  to  have  disturbed  his  quiet  or  to  have 
lessened  his  confidence  in  himself;  they  neither 
awed  him  to  silence  nor  to  caution ;  they  neither 
provoked  him  to  petulance  nor  depressed  him  to 
complaint  While  the  distributors  of  literary 
fame  were  endeavouring  to  depreciate  and  de- 
grade him,  he  either  despised  or  defied  them, 
wrote  on  as  he  had  written  before,  and  never 
turned  aside  to  quiet  them  by  civility  or  repress 
them  by  oonfiitation. 

He  depended  vrith  great  security  on  his  own 
powers,  and  perhaps  was  for  that  reason  less 
diligent  in  perusing  books.  His  literature  was, 
I  thmk,  but  smalL  What  he  knew  of  antiquity  I 
muipect  him  to  have  gathered  from  modem  com- 
pilers :  but,  though  he  could  not  boast  of  much 
critical  knowledge,  his  mind  was  stored  with 
general  principles,  and  he  left  minute  researches 
to  those  whom  he  considered  as  little  minds. 

With  this  disposition  ho  wrote  most  of  his 
poems.  Having  formed  a  magnificent  design, 
lie  was  careless  of  particular  and  subordinate 
elegancies;  he  studied  no  niceties  of  versification, 
ha  waited  for  no  felicities  of  fancy,  but  caught 


his  first  thoughts  on  the  first  wotds  m  which 
they  were  presented ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he 
saw  beyond  his  own  performances,  or  had  ever 
elevated  his  views  to  that  ideal  perfection  which 
every  genius  bom  to  excel  is  condemned  always 
to  pursue,  and  never  overtake.  In  the  first 
suggestions  of  his  imagination  he  acquiesced ;  he 
thought  them  good,  and  did  not  seek  fi>r  better. 
His  works  may  be  read  a  long  time  vritbout  the 
occurrence  of  a  single  line  that  stands  prominent 
from  the  rest 

The  poem  on  "  Oration"  has,  however,  the 
appearance  of  more  circumspection ;  it  wants 
neither  harmony  of  numbers,  accuracy  of  thought, 
nor  elegance  of  diction ;  it  has  either  been  writ- 
ten with  great  care,  or,  what  cannot  be  imagined 
of  so  long  a  work,  with  such  felicity  as  made 
care  less  necessary* 

Its  two  constituent  parts  are  ratiocination 
and  description.  To  reason  in  verse  is  alk>wed 
to  be  difficult ;  but  Blackmore  not  only  reasons 
in  verse,  but  very  oilen  reasons  poetically,  and 
finds  the  art  of  unitmg  omament  with  strength, 
and  ease  with  closeness.  This  is  a  skill  which 
Pope  might  have  condescended  to  learn  from 
him,  when  he  needed  it  so  much  in  his  "  Moral 
Essays." 

In  his  descriptions,  both  of  life  and  nature, 
the  poet  and  the  philosopher  happily  co-operate ; 
trutn  is  recommended  by  elegance,  and  elegance 
sustained  by  tmth. 

In  the  structure  and  order  of  the  poem,  not 
only  the  ^preater  parts  are  properly  consecntiye, 
but  the  didactic  and  illustrative  paragraphs  are 
so  happily  mingled,  that  labour  is  relieved  by 

{>leasure,  and  the  attention  is  led  on  through  a 
ong  succession  of  varied  excellence  to  the  ori- 
final  position,  the  fundamental  principle  of  wis- 
om  and  of  virtue. 

As  the  heroic  poems  of  Blackmore  are  now 
little  read,  it  is  thought  proper  to  insert,  as  a 
specimen  from  "Prince  Arthur,"  the  song  of 
Mopas,  mentioned  by  Molineux : 

But  that  which  Arthur  with  moat  pleasure  heard. 
Were  noble  etrains,  bj  Mopas  sung,  the  bard, 
Who  to  Mb  harp  in  lolly  verse  beran, 
And  through  the  secret  maze  of  Nature  ran. 
He  the  Great  Spirit  aunf ,  that  all  things  filPd, 
That  the  tumuftuaua  waves  of  Chaos  stJll'd ; 
Whose  nod  disposM  the  jarring  seeds  to  peace, 
And  made  the  wars  of  hostile  atoms  cease. 
All  beings  we  in  fruitful  nature  find, 
Proceeded  from  the  Great  Eternal  mind ; 
Streams  of  his  unexhausted  spring  of  pow% 
And,  cherishM  with  his  influence,  enaure. 
He  spread  the  pure  cerulean  fields  on  high, 
And  arched  the  chambers  of  the  vaulted  sky. 
Which  he,  to  suit  their  glory  with  their  height. 
Adom'd  with  globes  that  reel,  as  drunk  with  light. 
His  hand  directed  all  the  tuneful  spheres, 
He  turn*d  their  orbs,  and  polish >d  all  the  stars. 
He  fill*d  the  Sun's  vast  lamp  with  golden  light. 
And  bid  the  silver  Moon  adop  the  night. 
He  spread  the  airy  ocean  wiinont  shores, 
Where  birds  are  walked  with  their  fisather'd  oars. 
Then  sung  the  bard  how  the  light  vapours  rise 
From  the  warm  earth,  and  cloud  the  smiling  skies ; 
He  sung  how  some,  cnilPd  in  their  airy  flight. 
Fall  Bcatter*d  down  In  pearly  dew  by  night ; 
How  some  rais*d  higher,  sit  in  secret  steams 
On  Che  reflected  points  of  bounding  beams, 
Till,  chill'd  with  cold,  thev  shape  the  ethereal  plain. 
Then  on  the  thbwy  earth  descend  in  rain ; 
How  some,  whose  parts  a  slight  contexture  show. 
Sink,  hovering  through  the  air,  In  fleecy  snow ; 
How  part  is  spun  in  sf'ken  threads,  and  cUngs 
Entangled  in  the  grass  la  glewy  strings ; 
How  others  stamp  to  stones,  with  rushing  sound 
Fall  from  their  crysul  quarries  to  the  ground; 
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Howwme  tre  Iddin  tnliwtlMtlEfedtod  flf. 

In  harmleM  flret  by  night,  abore  the  sky  : 

How  some  in  winda  blow  with  impetuous  force, 

And  carry  ruin  where  they  bend  their  course. 

While  some  conspire  to  form  a  centle  breeze. 

To  fan  the  air  and  play  anume  the  trees ; 

How  some,  enraf'd,  erow  turbulent  and  loud. 

Pent  In  the  bowels  ofa  frowning  cloud, 

That  cracks,  a*  If  the  axis  of  the  world  [h^rrd. 

Was  broke,  and  heaT»n's  bright  toWrs  were  downwards 

He  sung  how  eartb*s  wide  ball,  at  Jove's  command. 

Did  intne  midst  on  airy  columns  stand ; 

And  how  the  soul  of  plants,  tn  prison  held. 

And  bound  with  sluggish  fetters,  lies  concealed, 

TiU,  with  the  Spring^  warm  beams,  almoM  releaa'd 

From  the  dull  weight  with  which  it  lay  opprcss'd. 

Its  vigour  spreads,  and  makes  the  teeming  earth 

Heave  up,  and  labour  with  the  sprouting  birth : 

The  active  spirit  freedom  seeks  m  vain. 

It  only  works  and  twists  a  stronger  chain  ; 

Urging  its  prison*8  sides  to  break  away, 

It  makes  that  wider  where  'tis  forc'd  to  stay ; 


Tin,  IttTlagtemM  kf  ttrfaig  henm,  titmn 
Its  head,  and  in  a  tender  plant  appears. 
Hence  springs  the  oak,  the  beauty  of  the  rrove. 
Whose  stately  trunk  fierce  storms  can  scarcely  moT« 
Hence  grows  the  cedar,  hence  the  swelling  vine 
Does  round  the  elm  iu  purple  clusters  twine  ; 
Hence  pahited  flowers  the  smMlne  gardens  bleaa, 
Both  with  their  fragrant  scent  and  gaudy  dreaa. 
Hence  the  whke  lily  in  full  beauty  grows. 
Hence  the  blue  violet,  and  blushing  rose. 
He  stmg  how  sunbeams^brood  upon  the  earth. 
And  in  the  glebe  hatch  such  a  numerous  birth ; 
Which  way  the  genial  warmth  in  Summer  storms 
Turns  putrid  vapours  to  a  bed  of  worms ; 
How  rain,  transform^  by  this  prolific  pnw'r, 
Falls  from  the  clouds  an  animated  shower. 
He  sung  the  embryo's  growth  wkhin  the  womb. 
And  how  the  parts  their  various  shapes  assume ; 
With  wliat  rare  art  the  wondrous  structure  *s  wronglit 
From  one  crude  mass  to  such  perfection  brought ; 
That  no  part  useless,  none  misplac  'd  we  see, 
Kone  are  forgot,  and  more  would  monstrous  be. 


F  E  N  T  O  N. 


The  brevity  with  which  I  am  to  write  the  ac- 
count of  E1.UAH  Fen  TON  is  not  the  effect  of  in- 
difference or  negligence.  I  have  sought  intelli- 
gence among  his  relations  in  his  native  country, 
but  have  not  obtained  it 

He  was  born  near  Newcastle,  in  Staffordshire, 
of  an  ancient  family,*  whose  estate  was  very 
considerable  ;  but  he  was  the  youngest  of  eleven 
children,  and  being,  therefore,  necessarily  des- 
tined to  some  lucrative  employment,  wajs  sent 
first  to  school,  and  afterwards  to  Cambridge  ;t 
but,  with  many  other  wise  and  virtuous  men, 
who,  at  that  time  of  discord  and  debate^  consult- 
ed conscience,  whether  well  or  ill-mformed, 
more  than  interest,  he  doubted  the  legality  of 
the  government,  and,  refusing  to  Qualify  him- 
self for  public  employment  by  me  oatos  required. 


e  He  was  bom  at  Sbclton,  near  Newcastle,  May  20, 
1683 ;  and  was  the  youngest  of  eleven  cliildreB  of  John 
Fenton,  an  attorney  at  law,  and  one  of  the  coroners  of 
the  county  of  Stafford  His  father  died  in  1694  ;  and  his 
grave,  in  the  churchvard  of  Stoke  upon  Trent,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  lollowing  elegant  Latin  inscription, 
Irom  the  pen  of  his  son : 

H.  8.  E. 

JoANHEi  Fenton 

de  Shelton 

antiqui  sUrpe  generosnt) 

juxta  reliquiae  conjugis 

Catherinje 

ibrmi,  moribus,  pletate, 

Optimo  viro  digiusslma: 

Qui 

intemerati  in  ecclestara  fide, 

et  virtttiibus  intaminatts  enitult , 

neciion  ingenii  lepore 

bonis  artibus  expoliti, 

ac  animo  erga  omnes  benevo|o» 

sibi  suisque  jucundus  vixit. 

Decern  annos  uxori  dilectae  supersces 

magnum  sni  desiderium  bonis 

omnibua  reliquit, 

k^m.^  (  salutis  humarae  IdM, 

^^^   \        wuUs  suaj  56. 

See  OenL  Mag.  1791,  vol.  LXI.  p.  703.— N 

t  He  was  entered  of  Jesus  College,  and  took  a  bache* 
lore  degree  In  1704;  but  it  appears  by  the  list  of  Cam- 
bridge graduates  that  he  removed  in  17d5  to  Trinity 


left  the  university  vrithout  a  degree ;  but  I  never 
heard  that  the  enthusiasm  of  opposition  impelled 
him  to  separation  from  the  church. 

By  this  pervcrseness  of  integrity  he  was 
driven  out  a  commoner  of  Nature,  excluded 
from  the  regular  modes  of  profit  and  prosperity, 
and  reduced  to  pick  tip  a  hveliliood  uncertam 
and  fortuitous ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  kept  his  name  unsullied,  and  never  sofiered 
himself  to  be  reduced,  like  too  many  of  the  same 
sect,  to  mean  arts  and  dishonoiirable  shifts. 
Whoever  mentioned  Fenton,  mentioned  him 
with  honour. 

The  life  that  passes  in  penury  must  necessa- 
rily pass  in  obsciu-ity.  It  is  impossible  to  trace 
Fenton  from  year  to  year,  or  to  discover  what 
means  he  used  for  his  support.  He  was  awhile 
secretary  to  Charies,  Earl  of  Orrery,  in  Flan- 
ders, and  tutor  to  his  young  son,  who  after- 
wards mentioned  him  with  great  esteem  and 
tenderness.  He  was  at  one  time  assistant  in  the 
school  pf  Mr.  Bonwicke,  in  Surrey ;  and  at  an- 
other kept  a  school  for  himself,  at  Sevenoaks, 
in  Kent,  which  he  brought  into  reputation  ;  but 
was  persuaded  to  leave  it  (1710)  by  Mr.  St. 
John,  with  promises  of  a  more  honourable  em- 
ployment 

His  opinions,  as  he  was  a  mmjuror,  seem  not 
to  have  been  remarkably  rigid.  He  wrote  with 
ffreat  zeal  and  affection  the  praises  of  Q^ueen 
Anne,  and  very  willingly  and  liberally  extolled 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he  was  (1707) 
at  the  height  of  his  glory. 

He  expressed  stul  more  attention  to  Mart- 
borough  and  his  family,  by  an  elegiac  pastoral 
on  the  Marouis  of  Blandford,  which  could  be 
prompted  only  by  respect  or  kindnesa  ;  ft>r  nei- 
ther the  Duke  nor  Dutchess  desiied  the  praiae, 
or  liked  the  cost  of  patronage. 

The  elegance  of  his  poetry  entitled  him  to  the 
company  of  the  wits- of  his  time,  and  the  amia- 
bleness  of  his  manners  made  him  loved  wbere- 
evcr  he  was  known.  Of  his  friendship  to 
Southern  and  Pope  there  are  lasting  i  ^ 


FENTON. 


let 


He  jMifaitshedi  hi  1707,  a  collectioii  of  poems. 
Br  Pope  he  was  once  placed  in  a  station  that 
might  have  been  of  great  advantage*  Craggs, 
wten  he  was  adyancoi  to  be  secretai^  of  state, 
(about  1780,)  feeling  his  own  want  or  literature, 
desired  Pope  to  procure  him  an  instructor,  by 
whose  help  he  might  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
his  education.  Pope  recommended  Fenton^  in 
whom  Craggs  found  all  that  he  was  seekmg. 
There  was  now  a  prospect  of  case  and  plenty, 
for  Fenton  had  merit  and  Craggs  bad  generosi- 
ty ;  but  the  small-pox  suddemy  put  an  end  to 
thepleasing  expectation. 

When  Pope,  after  the  great  success  of  his 
"Ifiad,**  undertook  the  "  Odyssey,'*  being,  as  it 
seems,  wearr  of  translating,  he  determined  to 
engage  auxiliaries. — ^Twelve  books  he  took  to 
himself,  and  twelve  he  distributed  between 
Broome  and  Fenton :  the  books  allotted  to  Fen- 
ton were  the  first,  the  fourth,  the  nineteenth, 
and  the  twentieth.  It  is  observable,  that  he  did 
not  take  the  eleventh,  which  he  had  before  trans- 
lated into  blank  verse ;  neither  did  Pope  claim 
it,  but  committed  it  to  Broome.  How  the  two 
associates  performed  their  parts  is  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  poetry,  woo  have  never  been 
able  to  distinguisn  their  books  from  those  of 
Pope. 

Di  1723,  was  performed  his  tragedy  of  **  Mari- 
amne  j**  to  which  Southern,  at  whose  house  it 
was  written,  is  said  to  have  contributed  such 
hints  as  his  theatrical  experience  supplied. — 
When  it  was  shown  to  Ciober,  it  was  rejected 
by  him,  with  the  additional  insolence  of  advis- 
ing Fenton  to  engage  himself  in  some  employ- 
ment of  honest  labour,  by  which  he  might  obtain 
that  support  which  he  could  never  hope  from  his 
poetry.  The  play  was  acted  at  the  other  thea- 
tre ;  and  the  biutal  petulance  of  Cibber  was  con- 
futed, though,  perhaps,  not  shamed,  by  general 
applause.  Fenton's  profits  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  near  a  thousand  pounds,  with 
which  he  discharged  a  debt  contracted  by  his 
attendance  at  court. 

Fenton  seems  to  have  had  some  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  versification.  *'  Mariamne  **  is  written  in 
lines  of  ten  syllables,  with  few  of  those  redun- 
dant terminations  which  the  drama  not  only 
admits,  but  requires,  as  more  nearly  approach- 
ing  to  real  dialogue.  The  tenor  of^hia  verse  is 
so  uniform  that  it  cannot  be  thought  casual ;  and 
yet  upon  what  principle  he  so  constructed  it,  is 
difficult  to  discover. 

The  mention  of  his  play  brings  to  my  mind  a 
very  trifling  occurrence.  Fenton  was  one  day 
in  the  company  of  Broome,  hb  associate,  and 
Fordy  a  der^man,  at  that  time  too  well  known, 
whose  abilities,  instead  of  furnishing  convivial 
merriment  to  the  voluptuous  ana  dissolute, 
might  have  enaUed  him  to  excel  among  the  vir- 
taovm  and  tfaevrise.  They  determined  all  to  see 
"The  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor,"  which  was 
acted  that  night;  and  Fenton,  as  a  dramatic 
poeCy  took  them  to  the  staee-door,  where  the 
dooF-keeper,  inquiring  who  Siey  were,  was  told 
that  Ibey  were  three  very  necessary  men.  Ford 
BroomOy  sod  Fenton.  The  name  in  the  play 
wlDefa  Pope  restored  to  Brook  was  then  Broome, 
R  was  perhaps  after  this  play  that  he  under- 
took to  revise  the  punctuation  of  Milton's  poems, 
wfaichy  as  the  author  neither  wrote  the  original 
•opj  oor  corvoeted  the  press,  was  supposed  ca- 
23 


pable  of  amendment  To  this  edition  he  pre- 
fixed a  short  and  elegant  account  of  Milton's 
hfe,  written  at  once  with  tenderness  and  inte- 
griw. 

He  published  likewise  (1729)  a  very  splendid 
edition  of  Waller,  with  notes,  oilen  useful,  often 
entertaining,  but  too  much  extended  by  long 

? potations  m>m  Clarendon.  Illustrations  drawn 
rom  a  book  so  easily  consulted  should  be  made 
by  reference  rather  than  transcription. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  calm  and  plea- 
sant. The  relict  of  Sir  William  TrumbuU  in- 
vited  him^  by  Pope's  recommendation,  to  edu- 
cate her  son  ;  whom  he  first  instructed  at  home^ 
and  then  attended  to  Cambridge.  The  lady 
afterwards  detained  him  with  her  as  the  auditor 
of  her  accounts.  He  often  wandered  to  London, 
and  amused  himself  with  the  conversation  of  his 
friends. 

He  died,  in  1730,  at  Easthamstead,  in  Berk- 
shire, the  seat  of  Lady  Trumbull ;  and  Pope, 
who  nad  been  always  nis  friend,  honoured  mm 
with  an  epitaph,  of  which  he  borrowed  the  two 
first  lines  from  Crashaw. 

Fenton  was  tall  and  bulky,  inclined  to  corpu- 
lence, which  he  did  not  lessen  by  much  exercise ; 
for  he  was  very  slug^h  and  sedentary,  rose 
late,  and  when  he  had  risen,  sat  down  to  his 
books  or  papers.  A  woman  that  once  waited 
on  him  in  a  lodging  told  him,  as  she  said,  that 
he  would  '*  lie  a-bed,  and  be  fed  vAth  a  spoon." 
This,  however,  was  not  the  worst  that  might 
have  been  prognosticated ;  for  Pope  says,  in  his 
Letters,  that  **  he  died  of  indolence ;"  but  his 
immediate  distemper  was  the  gout. 

Of  his  morals  and  his  conversation  the  account 
is  uniform  ;  he  was  never  named  but  with  praise 
and  fondness,  as  a  man  in  the  highest  aegree 
amiable  and  excellent  Such  was  me  character 
given  him  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  his  pupil ; 
such  is  the  testimony  of  Pope  :*  and  such  were 
the  sufirages  of  all  who  coula  boast  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

By  a  former  writer  of  his  life  a  story  is  told 
which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  used,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  time,  to  pay  his  relations  in 
the  countj^  a  yeariy  visit  At  an  entertainment 
made  for  the  family  by  his  elder  brother,  he  ob- 
served, that  one  of  his  sisters,  who  had  married 
unfortunately,  was  absent;  and  found,  upon  in- 
quiry, that  distress  bad  made  her  thongnt  un- 
worthy of  invitation.  As  she  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, he  refused  to  sit  at  the  table  tillshe  was 
called,  and  when  she  had  taken  her  place  vras 
careful  to  show  her  particular  attention. 

His  collection  of  poems  is  now  to  be  consider- 
ed. The  "Ode  to  the  Sun"  is  written  upon  a 
common  plan,  without  uncommon  sentiments ; 
but  its  greatest  fault  is  its  length.  No  poem 
riiould  be  long,  of  which  the  purpose  is  only  to  ^ 
strike  the  fancy,  without  enlightening  the  un- 
derstanding by  precept,  ratiocmation,  or  narra^ 
tive.  A  bUze  first  pleases  and  then  tires  the 
wght  ^ 

Of  **  Florelio"  it  is  sufficient  l;d  say,  that  it 
is  an  occasional  pastoral,  which  imphes  some- 
thing neither  natural  nor  artificial,  neither  co- 
mic nor  serious. 

The  next  ode  is  irregular,  and  therefore  defec> 
tive.    As  Uie  sentiments  are  pious,  they  cannot 


*  Speoce. 
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OAT. 


easily  be  new;  for  what  can  be  added  totqrici 
on  which  sncoessiye  ages  hare  been  employed  ? 
Of  the  '*  Paraphrase  oo  Isaiah**  nothing  Tcry 
fiiTourable  can  be  said.  Sublime  and  solemn 
prose  gains  little  bj  a  change  to  blank  verse ; 
and  the  paraphrast  has  det^rted  his  original, 
hy  admitting  images  not  Asiatic,  at  least  not 
Judaical; 

Rctumfaf  Peacs, 
DoTo-ey^d,  and  roVd  in  whil^- 

Of  his  petty  poems  some  are  Tory  trifling, 
without  any  thing  to  be  praised,  either  in  tSe 
thought  or  expression.  He  is  unlucky  in  his 
competitions ;  he  tells  the  same  idle  tale  with 
Congreye,  and  does  not  tell  it  so  well.  He  trans- 
lates from  Ovid  the  same  epistle  as  Pope ;  but  I 
am  afraid  not  with  equal  happiness. 

To  exeimine  his  performances  one  by  one 
would  be  tedious.  His  translation  from  Homer 
into  blank  Terse  will  find  few  readers,  while  an- 
other can  be  had  in  rhyme.  The  piece  addressed 
to  Larobarde  is  no  disagreeable  speciroej)  of 
epistolary  poetry ;  and  lus  ode  to  Lord  Gower 
was  pronounced  by  Pope  the  next  ode  in  the 
English  language  to  Dryden's  "  Cecilia."  Fen- 
ton  may  be  justly  styled  an  excdlent  versifier 
and  a  good  poet. 

Whatever  I  have  said  of  Fenton  is  confirmed 
by  Pope  in  a  letter,  by  which  he  communicated 
to  Broome  an  account  of  his  death. 

To  the  Revd.  Mr.  Beoome. 

At  Pulham,  near  Harlstone 
Nor 
[By  Becdes  Bag.]  Soffolke. 

DrSir, 
I  iNTKNDKD  to  Write  to  you  on  this  melan- 
choly subject,  the  death  of  Mr.  Fenton,  before 
yrs  came ;  but  stay'd  to  have  informed  myself 
and  you  of  ye  circumstances  of  it.  All  I  near 
is,  that  he  felt  a  Gradual  Decay,  tho'  so  early  in 
Life,  and  was  declining  for  5  or  6  months.  It 
was  not,  as  I  apprehended,  the  Gout  in  his  Sto- 
mach, but  I  believe  rather  a  Complication  first 
of  Gross  Humours,  as  he  was  naturally  corpu- 
lent, not  discharging  themselves,  as  he  used  no 
sort  of  Exercise.  No  man  better  bore  ye  ap- 
proaches of  his  Dissolution  (as  I  am  told)  or 
with  lesa  ostentation  yielded  op  his  Being.  The 


mat  modesty  weh  yon  know  was  natural  to 
him,  and  ye  great  Contempt  he  had  for  all  sorts 
of  Vanity  and  Parade,  never  appeared  more 
than  io  his  last  moments :  He  had  a  conscious 
Satisfaction  (no  doubt)  in  acting  righi,  in  feeling 
himself  honest,  true,  and  unpretending  to  more 
than  was  his  own.  So  he  died,  as  lie  lived, 
with  that  secret,  yet  sufficient.  Contentment. 

As  to  any  Papers  left  behind  him,  I  dare  say 
they  can  be  but  few ;  for  this  reason^he  never 
wrote  out  of  Vanity,  or  thought  much  of  the 
Applause  of  men.  1  know  an  instance  where 
he  did  his  utmost  to  conceal  his  own  merit  that 
way ;  and  if  we  join  to  this  his  natural  Love  of 
Ease,'I  fancy  we  most  expect  little  of  this  sort ; 
at  least  I  hear  of  none  except  some  few  further 
remarks  on  Waller  (wch  his  cautious  integrity 
made  him  leave  an  order  to  be  given  to  Mr. 
Tonson)  and  perhaps,  tho*  'tis  many  years  sinca 
1  saw  it,  a  Translation  of  ye  first  Book  of  Op- 
pian.  He  had  b^;un  a  tragedy  of  Dion,  but 
made  small  progress  in  it. 

As  to  his  other  Affairs,  he  died  poor,  bat  ho- 
nest, leaving  no  Debts,  or- Legacies;  except  of 
a  few  pds  to  Mr.  Trumbull  and  my  Lady,  in 
token  of  respect.  Gratefulness,  and  mutual  Es- 
teem. 

I  shall  with  pleasure  take  upon  me  to  draw 
this  amiable,  quiet,  deserving,  unpretending 
Christian  and  Philosophical  character,  in  his 
Epitaph.  There  truth  may  be  spoken  in  a  few 
words :  as  for  Flourish,  &.  Oratory^  &  Poetry,  I 
leave  them  to  younger  and  naore  hvcly  Writers, 
such  as  love  writing  ibr  writing  sake,  and  wd 
rather  shew  their  own  Fine  Parts,  yn  Report 
the  valuable  ones  of  any  other  man.  So  the 
Elegy  I  renounce. 

1  condole  ¥rith  3rDu  from  my  heart  on  the  loss 
of  so  worthy  a  man,  and  a  Friend  to  us  both. 
Now  he  is  gone,  I  must  tell  you  he  has  done  you 
msmy  a  gooA  office,  and  set  your  character  in  ye 
fairest  light  to  some  who  either  mistook  you,  or 
knew  you  not.  1  doubt  not  he  has  done  the  same 
for  me.  ^ 

^  Adieu :  Let  us  love  his  memory,  and  profit  by 
his  example.    I  am  very  sincerely 
DrSir, 

Your  affectionate 
&  real  Servant 

Aug.  29th»  173a  A^PoFS. 
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JoBK  Oat,  descended  from  an  old  family,  that 
had  been  long  in  possession  of  the  manor  of 
Ooldworthy,*  in  Devonshire,  was  bom  in  16S8, 
at  or  near  Barnstaple,  where  he  was  educated  by 
Mr.  Luck,  who  taught  the  school  of  that  town 
with  good  reputation,  and  a  little  before  he  re- 
tired from  it,  published  a  volidne  of  Latin  and 
English  verses.  Under  such  a  master  he  was 
likely  to  form  a  taste  for  poetry.    Being  bom 


•  Ooldiportty  does  not  appear  In  the  FtYtere.-Dr.  J. 
Boldswonhj  ie  probsblj  mesoL—C. 


without  prospect  of  hereditary  ricfaea,  ha  waa 
sent  to  London  in  his  youth,  and  placed  apprea* 
tice  with  a  silk-mercer. 

How  long  he  continued  behind  the  eoonter,  or 
with  what  degree  of  softness  and  dexterity  Iw 
received  and  accommodated  the  ladies,  as  he 
probably  took  no  delight  in  telling  it,  is  not 
known.  The  report  is,  that  he  was  soon  weary 
of  either  the  restraint  or  servility  of  his  occu* 
pation,  and  easily  persuaded  his  master  to  dia* 
charge  him. 

The  Dutchess  of  Monmouth,  remaricable  Sbr 
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Meiible  perserenince  in  her  demand  to  be 
treated  as  a  princess,  in  1712  took  Gay  into  her 
aerrice  as  secretary :  bv  c|uitting  a  shop  (or  such 
serrice  he  micht  gain  leisnre,  out  he  certainly 
advanced  little  in  the  boast  of  independence. 
Of  his  leisure  he  made  so  good  use,  that  he 
pobliihed  next  year  a  poem  on  "  Rural  Sports," 
and  inscribed  it  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  then 
rising  fast  into  reputation.  Pope  was  pleased 
with  the  honour;  and,  when  ne  became  ac- 
quainted with  Gay,  found  such  attractions  in  his 
manners  and  conversation,  that  he  seems  to  have 
received  him  into  his  inmost  confidence  ;  and  a 
friendship  was  formed  between  them  which  last- 
ed to  their  separation  by  death,  without  any 
known  abatement  on  either  part.  Gay  was  the 
general  (avourite  of  the  whole  association  of 
wits;  but  they  regarded  him  as  a  playfellow 
rather  than  a  partner,  and  treated  him  with  more 
fondness  than  respect. 

Next  year  he  publisfied  "The  Shepherd's 
Week,"  six  English  pastorals,  in  which  the 
images  are  drawn  from  real  life,  such  as  it  ap- 
pears among  the  rustics  in  parts  of  England  re- 
mote from  London.  Steele,  in  some  papers  of 
''The  Guardian,"  had  praised  Ambrose  rhilips, 
as  the  pastoral  writer  that  yielded  only  to  Theo- 
critus, Virgil,  and  Spenser.  Pope,  who  had  also 
published  pastorals,  not  pleased  to  be  overlooked, 
drew  np  a  comparison^  of  his  own  compositions 
with  those  of  Philips,  in  which  he  covertly  gave 
himsdf  the  preference,  while  he  seemed  to  dis- 
own it.  Not  content. with  this,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  incited  Gay  to  write  "The  Shepherd's 
Week  ;"  to  show,  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  cop^ 
nature  with  minuteness,  rural  life  must  be  exhi- 
bited such  as  grossness  and  ignorance  have  made 
tt.  So  far  the  plan  was  reasonable :  but  the  pas- 
torals are  introduced  by  a  proeme,  written  with 
such  imitation  as  they  could  obtain  of  obsolete 
language,  and  by  conse^uenee  in  a  style  that 
was  never  i^oken  nor  wntten  in  any  age  or  in 
any  place. 

put  the  effect  of  reality  and  truth  became  con- 
•picuousi,  even  when  the  intention  was  to  show 
them  grorelling  and  degraded.  These  Pastorals 
became  popular^  and  were  read  with  deliffht,  as 
just  ropi^esentations  of  rural  manners  and  occu- 
pations, by  those  who  had  no  interest  in  the  ri- 
valry of  the  poets,  nor  knowledge  of  the  critical 
dispute. 

In  1713  he  brought  a  comedy  called  "The 
Wife  of  Bath"  upon  the  stage,  but  it  received 
no  applause ;  he  printed  it,  however,  and  seven- 
teen years  afler,  having  altered  it,  and,  as  he 
thought,  adaj>tea  it  more  to  the  public  taste,  he 
ofiered  it  again  to  the  town :  but,  though  he  was 
Hushed  with  the  success  of  the  "  Beggars'  Ope- 
ra," had  the  mortification  to  see  it  again  re- 
jected. 

In  the  last  year  of  Clueen  Anne's  life,  Gay 
was  made  secretary  to  the  Elarl  of  Clarendon, 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Hanover.  This  was 
a  station  that  naturally  gave  him  hopes  of  kind- 
ness from  erery  party ;  but  the  Glueen's  death 
put  an  end  to  her  favours,  and  he  had  dedicated 
his  "  Shepherd's  Week"  to  Bolingbroke,  which 
Swift  considered  as  the  crime  Uiat  obstructed  all 
kindnean  from  the  house  of  Hanover. 
^  He  did  not,  however,  omit  to  improve  the 
light  which  his  office  had  ffiven  him  to  the  no- 1 
lie*  c£  the  royal  family.    On  the  arrival  of  the  I 


Princess  of  Wales,  he  wrote  a  poem,  and  ob- 
tained so  much  favour,  that  both  the  Prince  and 
Princess  went  to  see  his  "  What  d'ye  call  it,'* 
a  kind  of  mock  tragedy^  in  which  the  images 
were  comic,  and  the  action  grave:  so  that,  as 
Pope  relates,  Mr.  Cromwell,  who  could  not  hear 
what  was  said,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile 
the  laughter  of  the  audience  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene. 

Of  this  performance  the  value  certainly  is  but 
little ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  lucky  trifles  that 
give  pleasure  by  novelty,  and  was  so  much  fa- 
voured by  the  audience,  that  envy  appeared 
against  it  m  the  form  of  criticism ;  and  (jrriflin, 
a  player,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Theobald,  a 
man  afterwards  more  remarkable,  produced  a 
pamphlet  called  "The  Key  to  the  What  d'ye 
call  It;"  which,  says  Gay,  "calls  me  a  block- 
head, and  Mr.  Pope  a  knave." 

But  fortune  has  always  been  inconstant 
Not  long  afterwards  (1717)  he  endeavoured  to 
entertain  the  town  with  "Three  hours  after 
Marriage  ;"  a  comedy  written,  as  there  is  suf- 
ficient reason  for  believing,  by  the  joint  assist- 
ance of  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  One  purpose  of 
it  was  to  bring  into  contempt  Dr.  Wocnlward, 
the  Fossilist,  a  man  not  really  or  justly  con- 
temptible. It  had  the  fate  which  such  out- 
rages deserve ;  the  scene  in  which  Woodward 
was  directly  and  apparently  ridiculed,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  mummy  and  a  crocodile,  dis- 
susted  the  audience,  and  the  performance  was 
driven  off  the  stage  with  general  condemnation. 

Gay  is  represented  as  a  man  easily  incited  to 
hope,  and  deeplydepressed  when  his  hopes  were 
disappointed.  This  is  not  the  character  of  a 
hero;  but  it  may  naturally  imply  something 
more  generally  welcome,  a  soft  and  civil  com- 
panion. Whoever  is  apt  to  hope  good  from 
others  is  diligent  to  please  them  ;  but  he  that 
believes  his  powers  strong  enough  to  force  their 
own  way,  commonly  tries  only  to  please  him- 
self. 

He  had  been  simple  enough  to  imagine  that 
those  who  lauffhed  at  the  "What  d'ye  call  it" 
would  raise  tlie  fortune  of  its  Author ;  and, 
finding  nothing  done,  sunk  into  dejection.  His 
friends  endeavoured  to  divert  him.  The  Earl  of 
Burlington  sent  him  (1716)  into  Devonshire; 
the  year  after,  Mr.  Pulteney  took  him  to  Aix : 
and  in  the  following  year  Lord  Harcourt  invited 
him  to  his  seat,  where,  during  his  visit,  the  two 
rural  lovers  were  killed  wiuk  lightning,  as  is 
particularly  told  in  Pope's  Letters. 

Being  now  generally  known,  he  published 
(1720)  his  poems  by  subscription,  with  such 
success,  that  he  raised  a  thousand  pounds ;  and 
called  his  friends  to  a  consultation,  what  use 
might  be  best  made  of  it.  Lewis,  the  steward 
of  Lord  Oxfordj  adrised  him  to  intrust  it  to  the 
Ainds.  and  live  upon  the  interest ;  Arbuthnot 
bade  him  to  intrust  it  to  Providence,  and  Uve 
upon  the  principal ;  Pope  directed  him,  and  was 
seconded  by  Swift,  to  purchase  an  annuity. 

Gay  in  that  disastrous  year*^  bad  a  present 
from  young  Craggs  of  some  South-sea  stock, 
and  once  supposed  himself  to  be  master  ot 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  His  friends  persuaded 
him  to  sdl  his  share;  but  he  dreamed  of  dignity 
and  splendour,  and  could  not  bear  to  obstniet 
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y^  own  fbfftoBO.  He  wm  thm  inpoftiuiod  to 
■ell  as  mach  as  would  purchase  a  handred  a 
year  for  life,  ^  which,"  says  Fentoo,  **  will  make 
you  sure  of  a  dean  ^rt  and  a  riKmlder  of  mat* 
ton  every  day."  This  counsel  was  rejected; 
the  profit  andf  principal  were  lost,  and  Gay  sunk 
nnder  the  calamity  so  low  that  his  life  became 
in  danger. 

By  the  care  of  his  friends,  among-  whom  Pope 
appears  to  have  shown  particular  tenderness, 
his  health  was  restored ;  and,  returning  to  his 
studies,  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called  **  The  Cap- 
tives," which  he  was  invited  to  read  before  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  When  the  hour  came,  he 
nw  the  Princess  and  her  ladies  all  in  expecta- 
tion, and  advancing  with  reverence  too  great 
for  any  other  attention,  stumbled  at  a  stool,  and 
falling  forwards,  threw  down  a  weighty  Ja* 
pan  screen.  The  Prmcess  started,  the  la^fies 
■creamed,  and  poor  Ga^,  after  all  the  distur- 
bance, was  still  to  read  his  play. 

The  fate  of"  The  Captives,"  which  was  acted 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1733-4, 1  know  not  ;♦  but  he 
now  thought  himself  in  favour,  and  undertook 
(1736)  to  write  a  volume  of  Fables  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  young  Duke  of  Cumberiand. 
For  this  he  is  said  to  have  been  promised  a  re- 
ward, which  he  had  doubtless  magnified  with 
all  the  wild  expectations  of  indigence  and  va- 
nity. 

Next  year  the  Prince  and  Princess  became 
King  and  Glueen,  and  Gay  was  to  be  great  and 
happy;  but  upon  the  settlement  of  the  house- 
boia  he  found  himself  appointed  irentleman- 
nsher  to  the  Princess  Louisa.  By  this  offer  he 
tiioujeht  himself  insulted,  and  sent  a  message  to 
the  Clueen,  that  he  was  too  old  for  the  place. 
There  seem  to  have  been  many  machinations 
employed  aflerwards  in  his  favour :  and  diUgent 
court  was  paid  to  Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards 
Countess  of  Suffolk,  who  was  much  beloved  by 
the  King  and  Clueen,  to  enga^  her  interest  for 
his  promotion;  but  solicitations,  verses,  and 
flatteries,  were  thrown  away ;  the  lady  heard 
them,  and  did  nothing. 

All  the  pain  which  he  sufiered  from  the  ne- 
glect, or  as  he  perhaps  termed  it,  the  ingratitude 
of  the  court,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
driyen  away  by  the  unexampled  success  of  the 
"Beggars'  Opera."  This  play,  written  in  ridi- 
cule of  the  musical  Italian  drama,  was  first  of- 
fered to  Cibber  and  his  brethren  at  Dniir  Lane, 
and  rejected  ;  it  being  then  carried  to  Rich,  had 
the  enect,  as  was  ludicrously  said,  of  p^»V«ng 
Gay  rieh,  and  Rich  gay. 

Of  this  lucky  piece,  as  the  reader  cannot  but 
wish  to  know  me  original  and  progress,  I  have 
inserted  the  relation  which  Spence  has  given  in 
Pope's  words. 

•*  Dr.  Swift  had  been  observing  once  to  Mr. 
Gay,  what  an  odd  pretty  sort  of  a  thing  a  New- 
gate pastoral  might  make.  Gay  was  inclined 
to  try  at  such  a  thing  for  some  time ;  but  after- 
wards thought  it  would  be  better  to  write  a  co- 
medy on  the  same  plan.  This  was  what  gave 
rise  to  the  'Benars*  Opera.'  He  began  on  it; 
and  when  first  he  mentioned  it  to  Swift,  the 
DoOor  did  not  much  like  the  project  As  he 
carried  it  on,  he  showed  what  he  wrote  to  both 
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or  a  word  or  two  of  advice ;  but  it  was  wholly 
of  his  own  writing. — When  it  was  done,  nei- 
ther of  us  thou^  it  would  succeed.  We 
showed  it  to  Congreve,  who,  after  reading  it 
over,  said,  it  would  either  take  greatly,  or  be 
damned  confoundedly. — ^We  were  all,  at  the 
first  night  of  it,  in  great  uncertainty  of  the  event ; 
till  we  were  very  much  encouraged  by  overhear- 
ing the  Duke  or  Argyle,  who  sat  in  the  next  box 
to  us,  say,  'It  will  do — it  must  do !  I  see  it  in 
the  eyes  of  theuL'  Thb  was  a  good  while  be- 
fore the  first  act  was  over,  and  so  jpive  us  ease 
soon;  for  that  duke  (besides  his  own  good 
taste)  has  a  particular  knack,  as  any  one  now 
living,  in  discovering  the  taste  of  the  public 
He  was  quite  right  in  this  as  usual ;  the  good 
nature  of^  the  audience  appeared  stronger  and 
stronger  every  act,  and  ended  in  a  clamour  of 
applause." 

Its  reception  is  thus  recorded  in  the  notes  to 
the  "Dunciad:" 

"This  piece  was  receiyed  with  greater  ap- 
plause than  was  ever  known.  Besides  being 
acted  in  London  sixty-three  days  without  inter- 
ruption, and  renewed  the  next  season  with  equal 
applause,  it  spread  mto  all  the  great  towns  of 
England;  was  played  in  many  places  to  the 
thirtieth  and  fortieth  time ;  at  Batn  and  Bristol 
fifty,  &C.  It  made  its  progress  into  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  wnere  it  was  performed 
twenty-four  days  successively.  The  ladies  car- 
ried aoout  with  them  the  favourite  songs  of  it 
in  fans,  -and  houses  were  furnished  with  it  in 
screens.  The  fame  of  it  was  not  confined  to 
the  Author  only.  The  person  who  acted  PoDy, 
till  then  obscure,  became  all  at  once  the  favour* 
ite  of  the  town ;  ner  pictures  were  en^ved,  and 
sold  in  great  numbers ;  her  life  written,  books 
of  letters  and  verses  to  her  published,  and 
pamphlets  made  even  of  her  saymgs  and  jests. 
Furthermore,  it  drove  out  of  England  (for  that 
season)  the  Italian  opera,  which  had  carried  all 
before  it  for  ten  years." 

Of  this  performance,  when  it  was  printed,  the 
reception  was  different  according  to  the  differ- 
ent opinion  of  its  readers.  Svnft  commended 
it  for  the  excellence  of  its  morality,  as  a  piece 
that "  placed  all  kinds  of  vice  in  the  strongest 
and  most  odious  light;"  but  others,  and  among 
them  Dr.  Herring,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  censured  it  as  giving  encourage 
ment  not  only  to  vice,  but  to  crimes,  by  makmg 
a  highwayman  the  hero,  and  dismissing  him  at 
last  unpunished.  It  has  been  even  said,  that 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  "  Beggars'  Opera,** 
the  gangs  of  robbers  were  evidenUy  multiplied. 

Both  these  decisions  are  surely  exaggerated. 
The  play,  like  many  others^  was  plainly  written 
only  to  oivert,  without  any  moral  purpose,  and 
is  therefore  not  likely  to  do  good ;  nor  can  it  be 
conceived,  without  more  speculation  than  life 
reouires  or  admits,  to  be  productive  of  much 
evu.  Highwaymen  and  housebreakers  seldom 
frequent  the  playhouse,  or  mingle  in  any  elegant 
diversion;  nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to 
imagine  that  he  may  rob  with  safety,  because 
he  sees  Mackheath  reprieved  upon  the  stage. 

This  objection,  however,  or  some  other,  n^ 
diar  political  than  moral,  obtained  such  preva- 
lence, that  when  Gay  produced  a  seoooa  part 
under  the  otme  of  "PoUyi"  it  wis  pmhibotd 
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hj  the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  and  he  was  forced 
to  recompense  his  repulse  by  a  subscription, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  so  liberally  bestowed, 
that  what  he  called  oppression  ended  in  profit. 
The  publication  was  so  much  favoured,  that 
thougn  the  first  part  gained  him  four  hundred 
pounds ;  near  thnce  as  much  was  the  profit  of 
the  second.* 

He  received  ret  another  recompense  for  this 
supposed  hardship  in  the  afiectionate  attention 
of  the  Duke  and  Dutchess  of  Clneensberry,  into 
whose  house  he  was  taken,  and  with  whom  he 
paned  the  remaining  part  of  his  life.  The  Duke, 
considering  his  want  of  economy,  undertook  the 
management  of  his  money,  and  gave  it  to  him 
as  he  wanted  iL*  But  it  is  supposed  that  the 
discountenance  of  the  court  sunk  deep  into  his 
heart,  and  gave  him  more  discontent  than  the 
applauses  or  tenderness  of  his  friends  could 
overpower.  He  soon  fell  into  his  old  distemper, 
an  hsiutual  colic,  and  languished,  though  with 
many  intervals  of  ease  and  cheerfulness,  till  a 
violent  fit  at  last  seized  him,  and  hiuricd  him  to 
the  grave,  as  Arbuthnot  reported,  with  more 
precipitance  than  he  had  ever  known.  He  died 
on  the  4th  of  December,  1732,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  letter  which 
brought  an  account  of  his  death  to  Swifl  was 
laid  by  for  some  days  unopened,  because  when 
he  received  it  he  was  impressed  with  the  precon- 
ception of  some  misfortune. 

After  his  death,  was  published  a  second  vo- 
lume di  "Fables,"  more  political  thau  the  for- 
mer; His  opera  of  "  AchUles"  was  acted,  and 
the  profits  were  given  to  two  widow  sisters, 
who  inherited  what  he  left,  as  his  lawful  heirs ; 
for  he  died  without  a  will,  though  he  had  ga- 
thered* three  thousand  pounds.  There  have 
appeared  likewise  under  his  name  a  comedy 
caUed  "The  Distressed  Wife,"  and  "The  Ro- 
liearsal  at  Gotham,"  a  piece  of  humour. 

The  character  given  him  by  Pope  is  this :  that 
**he  was  a  natural  man,  without  design,  who 
spoke  what  he  thought,  and  just  as  he  thought 
it ;"  and  that  "  he  was  of  a  timid  temper,  and 
fearful  of  giving  ofience  to  the  great  ;"♦  which 
eaotion,  however,  says  Pope,  was  of  no  avail. 

As  a  poet,  he  cannot  be  rated  very  high.  He 
was,  as  I  once  heard  a  female  critic  remark, 
•*  of  a  lower  order."  He  had  not  in  any  great 
degree  the  mens  dtotnior,  the  dignity  of  genius. 
Much  however  must  be  allow^  to  the  author 
of  a  new  species  of  composition,  though  it  be  not 
of  the  hignest  kind.  We  owe  to  Gay  the  ballad 
opera ;  a  mode  of  comedy  which  at  first  was 
■apposed  to  delight  only  by  its  novelty,  but  has 
Dow  by  the  experience  or  half  a  century  been 
found  so  well  accommodated  to  the  disposition 
of  a  popular  audience,  that  it  is  likely  to  keep 
long  possession  of  the  stage.  Whether  this  new 
drama  was  the  product  of  judgment  or  of  luck, 
the  praise  of  it  must  be  given  to  the  inventor ; 
and  there  are  many  writers  read  with  more  reve- 
rence, to  whom  such  merit  of  origimdity  cannot 
be  attributed. 

His  first  performance,  "The  Rural  Sports," 
b  such  as  was  easily  planned  and  executed ;  it 
is  nerer  oontemptibte  nor  ever  excellent    Th 
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"Fan"  is  one  of  those  mytholoeical  fictions 
which  antiquity  delivers  ready  to  Uie  hand,  but 
which,  like  other  things  that  ue  open  to  every 
one^s  use,  are  of  little  value.  The  attention  na- 
turally retires  from  a  new  tale  of  Venus,  Diana^ 
and  Minerva. 

Hb  "  Fables"  seem  to  have  been  a  favourite 
work;  for,  bavins  published  one  volume,  he 
left  another  behinahim.  Of  this  kind  of  fables, 
the  authors  do  not  appear  to  have  formed  any 
distinct  or  settled  notion.  Phedrus  evidently 
confounds  them  with  tales ;  and  Gay  both  with 
tales  and  allegorical  prosopopceias.  A  fable^  or 
apologue,  sudi  as  is  now  under  consideration, 
seems  to  be  in  its  genuine  state,  a  narrative  in 
which  beings  irrational,  and  sometimes  inani- 
mate, arborea  toqwrntuTf  nan  tantvan  fo'a,  are,  for 
the  purpose  of  moral  instruction,  ieicned  to  act 
and  speak  with  human  interests  and  passiima. 
To  this  description  the  compositions  or  Gay  do 
not  always  conform.  For  a  fable  he  gives  now 
and  then  a  tale,  or  an  abstracted  allegory ;  and 
from  some,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called,  it  will  be  difficult  to  extract  any  moral 
principle.  They  are,  however,  told  with  liveli- 
ness :  the  versincation  is  smooth  :  and  the  dic- 
tion, though  now  and  then  a  little  constrained 
by  the  measure  or  the  rhyme,  is  generally  happy. 

To  "  Trivia "  may  be  allowed  all  that  it 
claims ;  it  is  sprightly,  various^  and  pleasant 
The  subject  is  of  that  kind  which  Gay  was  by 
nature  quaUfied  to  adorn ;  yet  some  of  his  de- 
corations may  be  justly  wished  away.  An 
honest  blacksmith  might  have  done  for  Patty 
what  is  performed  by  Vulcan.  The  appearance 
of  Cloacina  is  nauseous  and  superfluous ;  a 
shoe-boy  could  have  been  produced  by  the  casual 
cohabitation  of  mere  mortals.  Horace's  rule  is 
broken  in  both  cases ;  there  is  no  dignua  vimftce 
noduSf  no  difficulty  that  required  any  supep- 
natural  interposition.  A  patten  may  be  made 
by  the  hammer  of  a  mortal ;  and  a  bastard  may 
be  dropped  by  a  human  strumpet  On  great 
occasions,  and  on  small,  the  mind  is  repell^  by 
useless  and  apparent  falsehood. 

Of  his  little  poems  the  public  judgment  seems 
to  be  right:  they  are  neither  much  esteemed 
nor  totally  despised.  The  story  of  the  appari- 
tion is  borrowed  from  one  of  the  tales  of  Poff^o. 
Those  that  please  least  are  the  pieces  to  wmch 
Gulliver  gave  occasion ;  for  who  can  much 
delight  in  the  echo  of  unnatural  fiction  ? 

"  Dione"  is  a  counterpart  to  "  Amynta"  and 
"Pastor  Fido^"  and  otner  trifles  of  the  same 
kind,  easily  imitated,  and  unworthy  of  imitation. 
What  the  Italians 'call  comedies  from  a  happy 
conclusion.  Gay  calls  a  tragedy  from  a  mourmiu 
event ;  but  the  style  of  the  Italians  and  of  Gay 
is  equally  tragical.  There  is  something  in  the 
poetical  arcadia  so  remote  firom  known  reaUty 
and  speculative  possibility,  that  we  can  never 
support  its  representation  through  a  long  work. 
A  pastoral  of  a  hundred  lines  may  be  endured : 
but  who  will  hear  of  sheep  and  goats,  and 
myrtle  bowers  and  purling  rivulets,  through 
five  acts  7  Such  scenes  please  barbarians  in  the 
dawn  of  literature,  and  children  in  the  dawn 
of  life ;  but  will  be  for  the  most  part  thrown 
away,  as  men  grow  wise,  and  nations  grow 
learned. 
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Or  Gboege  Grantillb,  or,  as  others  write 
Qreenrille  or  GrenviUe,  afterwards  Lord  Lands- 
down,  of  Bidaford  in  the  countjr  of  Devon,  less 
is  known  than  his  name  and  high  rank  might 
give  reason  to  expect.  He  was  bom  about 
1667,  the  son  of  Bernard  Greenville,  who  was 
entrusted  bv  Monk  with  the  most  private  trans- 
actions of  tno  Restoiation,  and  the  grandson  of 
Sir  Bevil  Greenville,  who  died  in  the  King's 
cause,  at  the  battle  of  Landsdown. 

His  early  education  was  superintended  by  Sir 
William  EHlis ;  and  his  progress  was  such,  that 
before  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge,'^ where  he  pronounced  a  copy  of  his  own 
verses  to  the  Princess  Mary  d'Este  of  Modena, 
then  Dutchess  of  York,  when  she  visited  the 
University. 

At  the  accession  of  Kins  James,  being  now  at 
eighteen,  he  again  exerted  his  poetical  powers, 
and  addressed  the  new  monarch  in  three  short 
pieces,  of  which  the  first  is  profane,  and  the  two 
others  such  as  a  boy  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce ;  but  he  was  commended  by  old  Waller, 
who  perhaps  was  pleased  to  find  himself  imitated 
in  six  Unes,  which,  though  they  beffin  with  non- 
sense and  end  with  dulness,  excitecT inthe  young 
Author  a  rapture  of  acknowledgment 

In  numben  f  uch  as  Waller'i  self  might  use. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  he  wrote 
the  poem  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  upon  his 
accomphshmentof  the  Duke  of  York's  marriage 
with  the  Princess  of  Modena,  whose  charms 
appear  to  have  gained  a  strong  prevalence  over 
his  imagination,  and  upon  whom  nothing  ever 
has  been  chained  but  imprudent  piety,  an  intem- 
perate and  misguided  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
popery. 

However  faithful  Granville  might  have  been 
to  the  King,  or  however  enamoured  of  the 
Glueen,  he  has  led  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
he  approved  either  the  artifices  or  the  violence 
with  which  the  King's  reUgion  was  insinuated 
or  obtruded.  He  endeavoured  to  be  true  at 
once  to  the  King  and  to  the  Church. 

Of  this  regulated  loyalty  he  has  transmitted 
to  posterity  a  sufiicient  proof,  in  the  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  his  father  about  a  month  before  the 
Prince  of  Orange  landed. 

"  "Mar,  near  Doncaster,  Oct  6,  1638. 
"To  the  Honourable  Mr.  Barnard  Granville, 
at  the  Earl  of  Bathe's,  St  James's. 
"Sir, 
"Your  having  no  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
commission  for  me  can  no  way  alter  or  cool  my 
desire  at  this  important  juncture  to  venture  my 
life  in  some  manner  or  other,  for  my  king  and 
my  country. 

"  I  cannot  bear  living  under  the  reproach  of 
lying  obscure  and  idle  m  a  country  retirement, 


♦  To  Trinity  CoUsfe.  By  the  UniTsrsity  register  it 
sppesrs  that  he  wsa  admitted  to  his  master's  dMree  in 
1879 ;  we  muet,  therefofro,  set  the  year  of  his  binh  some 
years  baek.~H. 


when  every  man  who  has  the  least  sense  of 
honour  should  be  preparing  for  the  field. 

"  You  may  rememoer,  sir,  with  what  reluc- 
tance I  submitted  to  your  commands  upon  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  when  no  importunity  could 
prevail  with  you  to  permit  me  to  leave  the  aca- 
demy: I  was  too  young  to  be  hazarded;  but, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  it  is  glorious  at  any  age  to 
die  for  one's  countiy ;  and  the  sooner  the  nobler 
the  sacrifice. 

"  I  am  now  older  by  three  years.  My  uncle 
Bathe  was  not  so  old  when  he  was  left  among 
the  slain  at  the  battle  of  Newbury;  nor  yet 
yourself,  sir,  when  you  made  vour  escape  irom 
your  tutor's,  to  join  your  brother  at  the  defence 
ofScilly. 

"The  same  cause  has  now  come  round  about 
again.  The  King  has  been  misled ;  let  those 
who  have  misled  him  be  answerable  for  it 
Nobody  can  deny  but  he  is  sacred  in  his  own 
person ;  and  it  is  every  honest  man's  duty  to 
defend  it 

"  You  are  pleased  to  say,  it  b  yet  doubtful  if 
the  Hollanders  are  rash  enough  to  make  such 
an  attempt ;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  I  hes  leave 
to  msist  upon  it,  that  I  may  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  as  one  whose  utmost  ambition  it  is  to 
devote  his  life  to  his  service,  and  my  country's, 
after  the  example  of  all  my  ancestors. 

"The  gentry  assembled  at  York,  to  agree 
upon  the  choice  of  representatives  for  the  county, 
have  prepared  an  address,  to  assure  his  Majesty 
they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes for  him  upon  this  and  all  other  occasions; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  humbly  beseech  him 
to  give  them  such  magistrates  as  may  be  agree- 
able to  the  laws  of  Uie  land ;  for,  at  present, 
there  is  no  authority  to  which  they  can  legally 
submit 

"  They  have  been  beating  up  for  volunteers 
at  York  and  the  towns  adjacent,  to  supply  the 
regiments  at  Hull ;  but  nobody  will  list 

"By  what  I  can  hear,  every  bodv  wishes  weU 
to  the  King ;  but  they  would  be  glad  his  minis- 
ters were  minged. 

"The  winds  continue  so  contrary,  that  no 
landing  can  be  so  soon  as  was  apprehended; 
therefore  I  may  hope  with  your  leave  and  as- 
sistance, to  be  in  readiness  before  any  action 
can  begin.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  most  humbly  and 
most  earnestly  to  add  this  one  act  of  indulgence 
more  to  so  many  other  testimonies  which  ihave 
constantly  received  of  your  goodness ;  and  bo 
pleased  to  believe  me  always,  with  the  utmost 
duty  and  submission,  sir, 

"  Your  most  dutiful  son, 

"  And  most  obedient  servant, 

"Geo.  Granville.'* 

Through  the  whole  reign  of  King  William  he 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  literary  retirement, 
and  mdeed  had  for  some  time  few  other  plea 
sures  but  those  of  study  in  his  power.  He  was, 
as  the  biographers  observe,  the  younger  son  of  a 
younger  brotner ;  a  denomination  bv  whidbi  our 
ancestors  proverbially  expressed  ^bt  lowest  state 
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of  penury  and  dependence.  He  u  said,  how- 
ever,  to  liave  preserved  himself  at  this  time  from 
disgrace  and  difficulties  by  economy,  which  he 
forgot  or  neglected  in  life  more  advanced  and  in 
better  fortone. 

About  this  time  he  became  enamoured  of  the 
Countess  of  Newburgh,  whom  he  has  celebrated 
with  so  much  ardour  by  the  name  of  Mira.  He 
wrote  verses  to  her  l>efore  he  was  three-and- 
twenty,  and  may  be  foraven  if  he  regarded  the 
fiuce  more  than  the  mind.  Poets  are  sometimes 
in  too  much  haste  to  praise. 

In  the  time  of  his  retirement  it  is  probable 
that  he  composed  his  dramatic  pieces,  tne  "She 
GaUants,**  (acted  1696,)  which  he  revised  and 
called  "  Once  a  Lover,  and  always  a  Lover ;" 
"  The  Jew  of  Venice,"  altered  from  Shakspeare's 
"Merchant  of  Venice,"  (1698 ;)  "  Heroic  Love," 
a  tragedy,  (1701  j)  "The  British  Enchanters," 
(1706,)  a  dramatic  poem,  and  "Peleus  and  The- 
tis," a  mask,  written  to  accompany  "  The  Jew 
of  Venice." 

The  comedies,  which  he  has  not  printed  in  his 
own  edition  of  his  works,  I  never  saw ;  "  Once  a 
Lover,  and  always  a  Lover"  is  said  to  be  in 
a  great  degree  indecent  and  gross.  Granville 
could  not  admire  without  bigotry;  he  copied 
the  wron£'  as  well  as  the  right  from  his  masters, 
and  may  be  supposed  to  have  learned  obscenity 
from  Wycherley,  as  he  learned  mythology  from 
WaUer. 

In  his  Jew  of  "  Venice,"  as  Rowe  remarks,  the 
character  of  Shylock  is  made  comic,  ai^  we  are 
prompted  to  laufi^ter  instead  of  detestation. 

It  IS  evident  that  "Heroic  Love"  was  written 
and  presented  on  the  sta^  before  the  death  of 
Dryoen.  It  is  a  mythoIos;ical  tragedy,  upon  the 
love  of  Agameninon  and  Chryseis,  and  there- 
fan  easily  sunk  into  neglect,  thouf  fa  praised  in 
verse  by  Dryden,  and  in  prose  bv  Fope. 

It  18  concluded  by  the  wise  Ulysses  with  this 
speech: 

Fate  holds  the  strings,  and  men  like  children  more 

But  as  ihey^re  led ;  success  is  from  above. 

At  the  accession  of  Glueen  Anne,  having  his 
fbrtune  improved  by  b^uests  from  his  father, 
and  his  uncle  the  £larl  of  Bath,  he  was  cliosen 
into  parliament  for  Fowey.  He  soon  after  en- 
gaged in  a  joint  translation  of  the  "  Invectives 
against  Phibp,"  with  a  desi^,  surely  weak  and 
puerile,  of  turning  the  thunder  of  Demosthenes 
upon  the  head  of  Louis. 

He  afterwards  (in  1706)  had  his  estate  again 
angoiented  by  an  inheritance  from  his  elder  bro- 
ther. Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  who,  as  he  returned 
firom  the  government  of  Barbadoes,  died  at  sea. 
lELe  continued  to  serve  in  ParUament ;  and  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Clueen  Anne  was  chosen  knight  of 
the  shire  for  ComwalL 

At  the  memorable  change  of  the  ministry 
(1710)  he  was  made  secretary  at  war,  in  the 
pUce  of  Mr.  Robert  Walpole. 

Next  year,  when  the  violence  of  party  made 
twelve  peers  in  a  day,  Mr.  Granville  became 
Lord  Lansdown  Baron  Bideford,  by  a  promotion 
jastly  remarked  to  be  not  invidious,  because  he 
was  the  heir  of  a  family  in  which  two  peerages, 
that  of  the  £^1  of  Bath  and  Lord  Granville  of 
Potberidge,  had  lately  become  extinct.  Being 
now  high  in  the  Ctucen's  favour,  he  (1712)  was 
^Minted  comptroller  of  the  household,  and 
a  privy  counsellor,  and  to  his  other  honours 


was  added  the  dedication  of  Pope's  *<  Windsor 
Forest."  He  was  advanced  next  year  to  be 
treasurer  of  the  household. 

Of  these  favours  he  soon  lost  all  but  his  title ; 
for  at  the  accession  of  King  George,  his  place  was 
given  to  the  Earl  of  Choimondely,  and  he  was 
persecuted  with  the  rest  of  his  party.  Having 
protested  against  the  bill  for  attainting  Orm^id 
and  Bolingbroke,  he  was,  after  the  insurrection 
in  Scotland,  seized  Sept.  26, 1715.  as  a  suspected 
man,  and  confined  in  the  Tower  till  Feb.  8, 1717, 
when  he  was  at  last  released  and  restored  to 
his  seat  in  parliament ;  where  (1719)  he  made  a 
very  ardent  and  animated  speech  against  the  re* 
peal  of  the  bill  to  prevent  occasions?  conformity, 
which,  however,  though  it  was  then  printed,  he 
has  not  inserted  into  his  works. 

Some  time  afterwards,  (about  1722,)  being 
perhaps  embarrassed  by  his  profusion,  he  went 
mto  foreign  countries,  with  the  usual  pretence  of 
recovering  his  health.  In  this  state  of  leisure 
and  retirement  he  received  the  first  volume  of 
Burnet's  History,  of  which  he  cannot  be  sop- 
posed  to  have  approved  the  general  tendency, 
and  where  he  thought  himself  able  to  detect 
some  particular  falsehoods.  He  therefore  un- 
dertook the  vindication  of  General  Monk  from 
some  calumnies  of  Dr.  Burnet,  and  some  misre- 
presentations of  Mr.  Echard.  This  was  an- 
swered civilly  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burnet  and  Old- 
mixon ;  and  more  roughly  by  Dr.  Colbatch. 

His  other  historical  performance  is  a  defence 
of  his  relation  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  whom 
Lord  Clarendon  has  shown  in  a  form  very  un- 
amiabie.  So  much  is  ur«;ed  in  this  apology  to 
justify  many  actions  that  have  been  represented 
as  culpable,  and  to  palliate  the  rest,  that  the 
reader  is  reconciled  for  the  greater  part ;  and  it 
is  made  very  probable  that  Clarendon  was  by 
personal  enmity  disposed  to  think  the  worst  of 
Grreenville,  as  Greenville  was  also  very  willing 
to  think  the  worst  of  Clarendon.  These  pieces 
were  published  at  his  return  to  England. 

Bein^  now  desirous  to  conclude  his  labours, 
and  enjoy  his  reputation,  he  published  (1732)  a 
very  beautiful  and  splendid  edition  of  his  works, 
in  which  he  omitted  what  he  disapproved,  and 
enlarged  what  seemed  deficient 

He  now  went  to  court,  and  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Glueen  Caroline ;  to  whom  and  to  Uie 
Princess  Anne  he  presented  his  works,  with 
verses  on  the  blank  leaves,  with  which  he  con- 
cluded his  poetical  labours. 

He  died  in  Hanover-square,  Jan.  30,  1735, 
having  a  few  days  before  buried  his  wife,  the 
Lady  Anne  Villiers,  widow  to  Mr.  Thjmne,  by 
whom  he  had  four  daughters,  but  no  son. 

Writers  commonly  derive  their  reputation  firom 
their  works;  but  there  are  works  which  owe 
their  reputation  to  the  character  of  the  writer. 
The  public  sometimes  has  its  favourites  whom 
it  rewards  for  one  species  of  excellence  with  Uie 
honour  due  to  another.  From  him  whom  we  reve- 
rence for  his  beneficence,  we  do  not  willinffly  with- 
hold the  praise  of  genius:  a  man  of  exalted 
merit  becomes  at  once  an  accomplished  writer, 
as  a  beauty  finds  no  great  difficulty  in  passing 
for  a  wit. 

Granville  was  a  man  illustrious  by  his  birth, 
and  therefore  attracted  notice;  since  he  is  by 
Pope  styled  "  the  polite,"  he  must  be  supposed 
elegant  m  his  maimers,  and  generally  loved ;  ha 
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wit  in  tmieiof  oontMi  and  tarbufeooe  steadv  to 
]U8  party,  and  obtained  that  esteem  which  is 
always  conferred  upon  finnness  and  consistency. 
With  those  advantages,  having  l«amed  the  art 
of  versifying;  he  declared  himself  a  poet;  and 
his  claim  to  the  laurel  was  allowed. 

But  by  a  critic  of  a  later  generation,  who  takes 
up  his  book  without  any  favourable  prejudices, 
the  praise  abeady  received  will  be  thought  suffi- 
cient ;  for  his  works  do  not  show  him  to  have 
had  much  comprehension  from  nature  or  illumi- 
nation from  learning.  He  seems  to  have  had  no 
ambition  above  the  mutation  of  Waller,  of  whom 
he  has  copied  the  faults  and  very  little  more. 
He  is  for  ever  amusing  himself  with  puerilities  of 
mythology:  his  Kin^  is  Jupiter;  who,  if  the 
CUieen  bnngs  no  children,  has  a  barren  Juno. 
The  Gtueen  is  compounded  of  Juno,  Venus,  and 
hiinerva.  His  poem  on  the  Dutchess  of  Graf- 
ton's law-suit,  after  having  rattled  aigrhile  with 
Juno  and  Pallas,  Mars  ami  Alcides,  Cassiope. 
Niobe,  and  thePropetides,  Hercules,  Minos,  and 
Bhadamanthus,  at  last  concludes  its  folly  with 
ptofaneneas. 

His  verses  to  Mira,  which  are  most  frequently 
mentioned,  have  little  in  them  of  either  art  or 
nature,  of  the  sentiments  of  a  lover,  or  the  lan- 

Skge  of  a  poet:  there  may  be  found,  now  and 
n,  a  happier  effort ;  but  they  are  commonly 
foeble  and  unaffecting,  or  forced  and  extravaeanL 
His  little  pieces  are  seldom  either  sprighuy  or 


elefiant,  either  keen  or  wtity.  Thaj  aw  I 
written  by  idleness  and  published  by  vanity. 
But  his  prologues  and  epilogues  have  a  just 
claim  to  praise. 

The  "Progress  of  Beauty"  seems  one  <^ his 
most  elaborate  pieces,  and  is  not  deficient  in 
solendour  and  gaiety ;  but  the  merit  of  originai 
thought  is  wanting.  lu  highest  praise  is  the 
spirit  with  which  ne  celebrates  King  Jaraea'a 
consort  when  she  was  a  queen  no  longer. 

The  '*  Essay  on  unnatural  Flights  m  Poetry^ 
is  not  inelegant  nor  injudicious,  and  has  some- 
thing of  vigour  beyond  most  of  his  other  per* 
formances :  his  precepts  are  just,  and  his  cautions 
proper ;  they  are  indeed  not  new,  but  in  a  didac- 
tic poem  novelty  is  to  be  expected  only  in  the 
ornaments  and  illustrations.  His  poetical  pre- 
cepts are  accompanied  with  agreeable  and  in- 
structive notes. 

The  Mask  of  "Peleus  and  TheUs"  has  here 
and  there  a  pretty  line ;  but  it  is  not  always 
melodious,  and  the  conclusion  is  wretched. 

In  his  '*  British  Enchanters''  he  has  bidden  de- 
fiance to  all  chronology,  by  confounding  the  in- 
consistent manners  ol  different  sees;  but  the 
dialogue  has  often  the  air  of  Dryden's  rhyming 
plays :  and  his  songs  are  lively,  though  not  very 
correcL  This  is,  I  think,  uu*  the  best  of  hia 
works ;  for,  if  it  has  many  faults,  it  has  likewise 
passages  which  are  at  least  pretty,  though  they 
do  not  rise  to  any  high  degree  of  eioellence. 
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Thomas  Taldkk,  the  sixth  son  of  Mr.  John 
Talden,  of  Sussex,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Exe- 
ter, in  1671.  Having  been  educated  in  the  gram- 
mar school  belonging  to  Magdalen  College,  in 
Oxfoid,  he  was  in  1690.  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
admitted  commoner  ot  Magdalen  Hall,  under 
the  tuitk>n  of  Josiah  Pullen,  a  man  whose  name 
is  still  remembered  in  the  University.  .  He  be- 
came next  year  one  of  the  scholars  of  Magdalen 
College,  where  he  was  distinguished  by  a  lucky 
accident. 

It  was  his  turn,  one  day,  to  pronounce  a  de- 
clamation: and  Dr.  Hough,  the  president,  hap- 
pening to  attend,  thought  the  composition  too 
good  to  be  the  speaker's.  Some  time  after,  the 
Doctor  finding  him  a  little  irregularly  busy  in 
the  hbrary,  set  him  an  exercise  for  nunishment, 
and,  that  ne  might  not  be  deceived  by  any  arti- 
fice, locked  the  door.  Yalden,  as  it  happened, 
had  been  lately  reading  on  the  subject  given, 
and  produced  with  little  difficulty  a  composi- 
tion which  so  pleased  the  president,  that  he  told 
him  his  former  suspicions,  and  promised  to  fii- 
vour  himt 

Among  his  contemporaries  in  the  College 
were  AJSlison  and  Sacheverell,  men  who  were 
in  those  times  friends,  and  who  both  adopted 
Yalden  to  their  intimacy.  Yalden  continued, 
tfarongbout  hia  life,  to  think  as  probably  he 


thought  at  first,  yet  did  not  forfeit  the  friendship 
of  Addison.  ^^ 

When  Namur  was  taken  by  King  William, 
Yalden  made  an  ode.  There  never  was  any 
reiffn  more  celebrated  by  the  poeU  than  that  of 
William,  who  had  very  little  regard  for  song 
himself  but  happened  to  employ  ministers  who 
pleased  themselves  with  the  praise  of  patron- 
age. 

Of  this  ode  mention  is  made  in  a  humoroaa 
poem  of  that  time,  called  ''The  Oxford  Lao- 
reat:"  in  which,  aflcr  many  claims  had  been 
made  and  rejected,  Yalden  is  represented  as  de- 
manding the  laurel,  and  as  being  called  to  hia 
trial,  instead  of  receiving  a  rewaid : 

Hia  crhne  wm  for  bcinf  s  felon  in  rtrm. 

And  presenUng  hi*  theft  to  the  King ; 
The  drat  was  a  trick  not  oncommon  or  scarce. 

But  the  last  was  an  impudent  thing ; 
Tet  what  he  had  stolen  was  so  liuJe  worth  sMaOBg, 

They  forgave  him  the  damage  and  costs. 
Had  be  u'en  the  whole  ode,  as  he  took  U  piecemeaUag^ 

They  had  finsd  him  but  lea-pence  at  most. 

The  poet  whom  he  was  charged  with  robbing 
was  Congreve. 

He  wrote  another  poem,  on  the  death  of  tha 
Duke  of  Gloucester. 

In  1700  he  became  fellow  of  the  College;  and 
next  year,  entering  into  orden,  was  presented 
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^  tli»  80Qiet)r  with  a  lirinff  in  Warwickriitre,* 
oooaastent  witli  his  fellow^ip,  and  chosen  lec- 
turer of  moral  philosophy,  a  very  honourable 
office. 

On  the  accession  of  Glueen  Anne  he  wrote 
another  poem ;  and  is  said,  by  the  author  of  the 
''Biographta,"  to  hare  declared  himself  of  the 
party  who  had  the  honourable  distinction  of 
Hisb-churchmen. 

In  1706  he  was  received  into  the  family  of  the 
Duke  of  BeauforL  Next  year  he  became  doctor 
in  divinitv,  and  soon  after  resigned  his  fellow- 
ship and  lecture,  and,  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude, 
gave  the  College  a  pictive  of  their  founder. 

He  was  made  rector  of  Chalton  and  Clean- 
Txlle,t  two  adjoining  towns  and  benefices  in 
Hertfordshire ;  and  had  the  prebends,  or  sine- 
cures, of  Deans,  Hains,  and  rendles,  in  Devon- 
shire. He  had  before!  been  chosen,  in  1698, 
preacher  of  Bridewell  Hospital,  upon  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Atterbury.§ 

From  this  time  he  seems  to  have  led  a  quiet 
and  inoffensive  life,  till  the  clamour  was  raised 
about  Atterbury's  plot.  Every  lojral  eye  was 
on  the  watch  for  abettors  or  partakers  of  the 
horrid  conspiracy ;  and  Dr.  Valden,  having 
some  acquaintance  with  the  bishop,  and  being 
femiliarly  conversant  with  Kelly,  his  secre- 
tary, fell  under  suspicion,  and  was  taken  into 
custody. 

Upon  his  examination  he  was  charged  with  a 
dangerous  correspondence  with  Kelly.  Tbe  cor- 
re8]wndence  he  acknowledged  ;  but  maintained 
that  it  had  no  treasonable  tendency.  His  papers 
were  seized ;  but  nothing  was  found  that  could 
fijc  a  crime  upon  him,  except  two  words  in  his 
podcet-book,  thmmtgh'paetd  docirine.  This  ex- 
pression the  imagination  of  his  examiners  had 
nnpregnated  with  treason,  and  the  Doctor  was 
enioiiMd  to  explain  them.  Thus  pressed,  he 
tout  them  that  the  words  had  lain  unheeded  in 
his  pocket-book  from  the  time  of  Clueen  Anne, 
and  that  he  was  ashamed  to  give  an  account  of 
them;  but  the  truth  was,  that  he  had  gratified 
his  curiosity  one  day,  by  hearing  Daniel  Burgess 
in  the  pulpit,  and  those  words  were  a  memorial 
hint  0^  a  remarkable  sentence  by  which  he 
warned  his  congregation  to  **  beware  of  thorough- 
paced doctrine,  that  doctrine  which,  coming  in  at 
one  ear,  passes  through  the  head,  and  goes  out 
at  the  other." 
Nothing  worse  than  this  appearing  in  his 

»  The  vicarage  of  WUIoogbby,  which  he  resigned  in 
1706. — N. 

f  This  preferment  was  given  him  by  Uie  Duke  of 
BeMifon.~N. 

1  If  oc  long  after. 

4  Ur.  Aiterbnry  retained  the  office  of  preacher  at 
MdeweU  till  liis  promotion  to  the  bieliopric  of  Roches* 
lar.    Dr.  Taldea  succeeded  him  as  preacher,  in  June, 


papers,  and  no  evidence  arising  against  hnn,  he 
was  set  at  liberty. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  this 
character  attained  hish  dignities  in  the  church ; 
but  he  still  retained  the  friendship  and  fre- 
quented the  conversation  of  a  very  numerous 
and  splendid  set  of  acquaintance.  He  died  July 
16,  1736,  in  the  66th  yeeu*  of  his  a^e. 

Of  his  poems,  many  are  of  that  nregular  kind 
which,  when  he  fonned  his  poetical  character, 
was  supposed  to  be  Pmdaric  Having  fixed  his 
attention  on  Cowley  as  a  model,  he  has  attempted 
in  some  sort  to  rival  him,  and  has  written  a 
"  Hymn  to  Darkness,"  evidently  as  a  counter* 
part  to  Cowley's  "Hymn  to  Light" 

This  Hymn  seems  to  be  his  best  performance, 
and  is,  for  the  most  part,  imagined  with  great 
vi^ur  and  expressed  with  great  propriety.  1 
will  not  transcribe  it  The  seven  Ifirst  stanzas 
are  good ;  but  the  third,  fourth,  and  seventh, 
are  the  beist ;  the  eighth  seems  to  involve  a  con- 
tradiction ;  the  tenth  is  exquisitely  beautiful ; 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  mleenth,  are 
partly  mythological  and  partly  religious,  and 
therefore  not  suitable  to  each  other :  he  mi^hl 
better  have  made  the  whole  merely  philosoiMii* 
caL 

There  are  two  stanzas  in  this  poem  where 
Yalden  may  be  suspected,  though  hardly  eon* 
victed,  of  having  consulted  the  "Hymnus  ad 
Umbram"  of  Wowerus,  in  the  sixth  stanza, 
which  answers  in  some  sort  to  these  lines : 

nia  too  firsest  noctnmie  nmnine  sacris— 
Perque  viaa  errare  noria  dat  spectra  figuris, 
Manesque  excitos  medios  ulufare  per  agros 
Sub  noctem,  et  quettu  notoa  complere  penaies. 

And  agam,  at  the  conclusion : 

Ilia  suo  senium  eeclodit  corpore  tolo 
Haud  nuroerans  jugi  fugienila  aecula  Iapsil| 
Ergo  ubl  poctreroum  mundi  compage  aoluti 
Hanc  renun  molem  aapiema  abeumpterit  iiors 
Ipea  leres  cineree  nube  amplectetur  opacA, 
£t  priaco  imperio  ruraua  dominabitur  umbra. 

His  "  Hymn  to  Light"  is  not  equal  to  the  other. 
He  seems  to  think  that  there  b  an  east  abnolufte 
and  positive  where  the  morning  rises. 

In  the  last  stanza,  having  mentioned  the  sud* 
den  irruption  of  new-creatM  light,  he  says. 

Awhile  tbe  Abnighty  wonderhig  stood. 

He  ought  to  have  remembered  that  infinite 
knowledge  can  never  wonder.  All  wonder  is 
the  effect  of  novelty  upon  ignorance. 

Of  his  other  poems  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
they  deserve  perusal,  thoueh  they  are  not  always 
exactly  polished,  though  the  rhymes  are  somo* 
times  very  ill  sorted,  and  though  his  faults  seem 
rather  the  omissions  of  idleness  than  the  negli* 
gences  of  enthusiasm. 


TICKELL. 


Thomas  Tickbll,  the  son  of  the  Reyerend 
Richard  Tickeil,  was  born  in  1686^  at  Bride- 
kirky  in  Cumberland ;  and  in  April,  1701,  be- 
came a  member  of  Ctueen's  College,  in  Oxford  ; 
in  1708  he  was  made  master  of  arts ;  and,  two 
years  afterwards,  was  chosen  fellow;  for  which, 
as  he  did  not  C(HnpIy  with  the  statutes  by  taking 
orders,  he  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the 
crown.  He  held  his  fellowship  till  1726,  and 
then  raoated  it,  by  marrying,  m  that  year,  at 
Dublin. 

Tiekell  was  not  one  of  those  scholars  who 
wear  away  their  lires  in  closets;  he  entered 
early  into  the  world,  and  was  long  busy  in 
public  affairs,  in  which  he  was  initiated  under 
the  patronage  of  Addison,  whose  notice  he  is 
said  to  hare  gained  by  his  verses  in  praise  of 
**  Rosamond." 

To  those  verses  it  would  not  have  been  just  to 
deny  regard,  for  they  contain  some  of  the  most 
de^^t  enomiiastic  strains;  and,  amon^  the 
innumerable  poems  of  the  same  kind,  it  will  be 
hard  to  find  one  with  which  they  need  to  fear  a 
comparison.  It  may  deserve  ol)servation,  that, 
when  Pope  wrote  long  afterwards  in  praise  of 
Addison,  he  has  copied,  at  least  has  resembled, 
TickeU: 

Let  joy  Mlute  fair  Rosamonda^s  ehade, 
And  leaTOi  of  myrtle  crown  the  lorely  maid; 
While  now  perhaps  with  Dido's  ghost  she  rores, 
And  hears  and  telb  the  Horj  of  their  loves : 
^ke  they  mourn,  alike  they  bless  their  fate, 
Since  love,  which  made  them  wretched,  made  them 

freai: 
Nor  longer  that  relentless  doom  bemoan, 
Which  gain'd  a  Virgil  and  an  Addison. 

TiekeU^ 

Then  fbture  ages  with  delight  shall  see 
Row  Plato's,  Bacon's,  Newton's,  looks  agree ; 
Or  in  fair  series  laureird  bards  be  shown, 
▲  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addition. 

Pope, 

He  produced  another  piece  of  the  same  kind 
at  the  appearance  of  "  Cato,"  with  equal  skill, 
but  not  equal  happiness. 

When  the  ministers  of  Clneen  Anne  were  ne- 
gotiatmg  with  Prance,  Tiekell  published  "  The 
Prospect  of  Peace,"  a  poem,  of  which  the  ten- 
dency was  to  reclaim  tne  nation  from  the  pride 
of  conquest  to  the  pleasures  of  tranquillity. 
How  far  TickeU,  whom  Swift  afterwards  men- 
tioned as  WhiggissimuSf  had  then  connected  him- 
self with  any  party,  I  know  not ;  this  poem  cer- 
tainly did  not  flatter  the  practices  or  promote 
the  opinions  of  the  men  by  whom  he  was  after- 
wards befriended. 

Mr.  Addison,  however  he  hated  the  men  then 
in  power,  suffered  his  friendship  to  prevail  over 
his  public  spirit,  and  gave  in  the  "Spectator" 
such  praises  of  TickelPs  poem,  that  when,  after 
having  long  wished  to  peruse  it,  I  laid  hoM  on 
It  at  last,  I  thought  it  unequal  to  the  honours 
which  it  had  received,  and  found  it  a  piece  to 
be  approved  rather  than  admired.  But  the  hope 
«xcited  by  a  work  of  genius  being  general  and 
indefinite,  is  rarely  gratified.    It  was  read  at 


that  time  with  so  much  favour,  that  nx  ediCbiif 
were  sold. 

At  the  arrival  of  King  George  he  simg  "The 
Royal  Progress ;"  which  being  insertea  in  the 
"Spectator"  is  well  known ;  and  of  which  it  is 
just  to  say,  that  it  is  neither  high  nor  low. 

The  poetical  incident  of  most  importance  in 
TickelPs  life  was  liis  publication  of  the  first  book 
of  the  "Iliad,"  as  translated  by  himself,  an  ap- 
parent opposition  to  Pope's  "Homer,"  of  which 
the  first  part  made  its  entrance  into  the  world  at 
the  same  time. 

Addison  declared  that  the  rival  versions  were 
both  good,  but  that  Tickell's  was  the  best  that 
ever  was  made ;  and  with  Addison,  the  wits, 
his  adherents  and  followers,  were  certain  to  con- 
cur. Pope  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
dismayed;  "for,"  says  he,  "I  have  the  town, 
that  is  the  mob,  on  my  side."  But  he  remarks, 
that  "it  is  common  for  the  smaHer  party  to 
make  up  in  diligence  what  tbev  want  m  num- 
bers; he  appesus  to  the  people  as  his  proper 
iudges ;  ana,  if  they  are  not  inclined  to  condemn 
him,  he  is  in  little  care  about  the  highflyers  at 
Button's." 

Pope  did  not  long  think  Addison  an  impartial 
judse;  for  he  considered  him  as  the  writer  of 
Tidiell's  version.  The  reasons  for  his  suspi- 
cion I  will  literally  transcribe  from  Mr.  Spence's 
Collection. 

"  There  had  been  a  coldness  (said  Mr.  Pope) 
between  Mr.  Addison  and  me  for  some  time ; 
and  we  had  not  been  in  company  together  for  a 
good  while,  any  where  but  at  Button's  Cofiee- 
house,  where  I  used  to  see  him  almost  every 
day.— -On  his  meeting  me  there  one  day  in  par- 
ticular, ho  took  me  aside,  and  said  he  dioutd  be 
glad  to  dine  with  me,  at  such  a  tavern,  if  I 
stayed  till  those  people  were  gone,  (BudgeU  and 
Philips.)  We  went  accordingly ;  and  after 
dinner  Mr.  Addison  said,  '  Tliat  he  had  wanted 
for  some  time  to  talk  with  me ;  that  his  friend 
Tiekell  had  formerly,  whilst  at  Oxford,  trans- 
lated the  first  book  of  the  "Iliad;"  that  he  de- 
signed  to  print  it,  and  had  desired  him  to  look 
it  over ;  that  he  must  therefore  bee  that  I  would 
not  desire  him  to  look  over  my  first  book,  bo- 
cause,  if  he  did,  it  would  have  the  air  of  double- 
dealing.'  I  assured  him  that  I  did  not  at  all 
take  it  ill  of  Mr.  TickeU  that  he  was  going  to 
publish  his  translation ;  tliat  he  certainly  had  as 
much  right  to  translate  any  author  as  myself; 
and  that  publishing  both  was  entering  on  a  fair 
stage.  I  then  added,  that  I  would  not  desire 
him  to  look  over  my  first  book  of  the  *  Iliad,'  be- 
cause he  had  looked  over  Mr.  TickeU's ;  but 
could  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  observa- 
tions on  the  second,  which  I  had  then  finished, 
and  which  Mr.  Tiekell  had  not  touched  upon. 
Accordingly  I  sent  him  the  second  book  the 
next  mominff^  and  Mr.  Addison  a  few  days 
after  returned  it,  with  very  high  commendations. 
Soon  after  it  was  generally  known  that  Mr. 
TickeU  was  pubUshiiig  the  first  book  of  th« 
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'Iliad,*  I  met  Dr.  Tooikg  in  the  street;  and, 
upon  oar  faUing  into  that  aubject,  the  Doctor 
expreraed  a  great  deal  of  surprise  at  Tickeli's 
having  had  such  a  translation  so  long  by  him. 
He  said,  that  it  was  inconceivable  to  him,  and 
that  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  matter; 
that  each  used  to  communicate  to  the  other 
whatever  verses  th^  wrote,  even  to  the  least 
things ;  that  Tickeli  conld  not  have  been  busied 
in  so  long  a  work  there  without  his  knowing 
something  of  the  matter ;  and  that  he  had  never 
h^rd  a  single  word  of  it  till  on  this  occasion. 
The  surprise  of  Dr.  Young,  together  with  what 
Steele  has  said  aj^nst  Tickeli,  in  relation  to 
this  affair,  make  it  hishlv  probable  that  there 
was  some  underhand  dealing  in  that  business ; 
and  indeeMl  Tickeli  himself,  who  is  a  very  fair 
worthy  man,  has  since  in  a  manner  as  good  as 
ownea  it  to  me.  When  it  was  introduced  into 
a  conversation  between  Mr.  Tickeli  and  Mr. 
Pope,  by  a  third  person^  Tickeli  did  not  deny 
it ;  which,  considering  his  honour  and  zeal  for 
his  departed  friend,  was  the  same  as  owning  it" 

Upon  these  suspicions,  with  which  Dr.  War- 
burton  hints  that  other  circumstances  con- 
curred. Pope  always  in  his  *<Art  of  Sinking" 
quotes  this  book  as  the  work  of  Addison. 

To  compare  the  two  translations  would  be 
tedious ;  the  palm  is  now  given  universally  to 
Pope ;  but  I  think  the  first  lines  of  Tickell's 
were  rather  to  be  preferred ;  and  Pope  seems  to 
have  since  borrowed  something  from  them  in 
the  correction  of  his  own. 

When  the  Hanover  succession  was  disputed, 
Tickeli  ^^e  what  assistance  his  pen  would 
supply.  His  ''Letter  to  Avignon"  stands  high 
among  party  poems  ;  it  expresses  contempt 
without  coarseness,  and  superiority  without  in- 
solence. It  had  the  success  which  it  deserved, 
being  five  times  printed. 


He  was  now  intimatdy  umted  to  IMtr.  Addi< 
son,  who,  when  he  went  into  Ireland  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Sunderland,  took  him  thither 
ana  employed  him  in  public  business ;  and 
when  (1717)  afterwards  he  rose  to  be  secretary 
of  state,  made  him  under-secretary.  Their 
friendship  seems  to  have  continued  without 
abatement ;  for  when  Addison  died,  he  Icfl  hini 
the  charge  of  publishing  his  works,  with  a 
solemn  recommendation  to  the  patronage  of 
Craggs.  ^ 

To  these  works  he  prefixed  an  Elegy  on  the 
Author,  which  could  owe  none  of  its  beauties  to 
the  assistance  which  might  be  suspected  to  have 
strengthened  or  embelluhed  his  eaiiier  compo- 
sitions ;  but  neither  he  nor  Addison  ever  pro- 
duced nobler  lines  than  are  contained  in  the 
third  and  fourth  paragraphs ;  nor  is  a  more  sub- 
lime or  more  elegant  funeral  poem  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  compass  of  English  literature. 

He  was  afterwards  (about  1785)  made  secre- 
tary to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  a  place  of 
great  honour;  in  which  he  continued  till  1740, 
when  he  died  on  the  23d  of  April,  at  Bath. 

Of  the  poems  yet  unmentioned  the  longest  is 
''Kensington  Gfardens,"  of  which  the  versifica- 
tion is  smooth  and  elegant,  but  the  fiction  un- 
skilfully compounded  of  Grecian  deities,  and 
Gothic  fairies.  Neither  species  of  those  ex- 
ploded beings  could  have  done  much ;  and 
when  they  are  brought  together  they  only  make 
each  other  contemptible.  To  Tickeli,  however, 
cannot  be  refused  a  high  place  among  the  minor 
poets ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  Uiat  he  was 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  "Spectator." 
With  respect  to  his  personal  character,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  say  conversation, 
at  least  a  temperate  lover  of  wine  and  com- 
pany, and  in  his  domestic  relations  without  cen^ 
sure. 


HAMMOND. 


Op  Mr.  Hammond,  though  he  be  well  remem- 
bered as  a  roan  esteemed  and  caressed  by  the 
elegant  and  the  great,  I  was  at  first  able  to 
obtain  no  other  memorials  than  such  as  are 
supplied  by  a  book  called  "Gibber's  Lives  of 
the  Poets ;"  of  which  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
testify,  that  it  was  not  written,  nor,  I  believe, 
ever  seen,  by  either  of  the  Gibbers :  but  was  the 
woik  of  Robert  Shiels,  a  native  of  Scotland,  a 
man  of  rery  acute  underatanding,  though  with 
little  scholastic  education,  who,  not  long  afler 
the  publication  of  his  work,  died  in  London  of 
a  consumption.  His  life  was  virtuous,  and  his 
end  was  pious.  Theophilus  Gibber,  then  a 
prisoner  for  debt,  imparted,  as  I  was  told,  his 
name  for  ten  guineas.  The  manuscript  of  Shiels 
is  now  in  my  possession. 

I  have  since  found  that  Mr.  Shiels,  though 
he  was  no  negligent  inquirer,  had  been  misled 
by  false  accounts;  for  he  relates  that  James 
Hammond,  the  Author  of  the  Elegies,  was  the 


son  of  a  Turkey  merchant,  and  had  some  ofiice 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  court,  till  love  of  a 
lady,  whose  name  was  Dashwood,  for  a  time 
disordered  his  understanding.  He  was  unex- 
tinguishably  amorous,  and  h&  mistress  inexora- 
bly cruel. 

Of  this  narrative,  part  is  true  and  part  false. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Anthony  Hammond, 
a  man  of  note  among  the  wits,  poets,  and  par- 
liamentary orators,  in  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, who  was  allied  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  by 
marrying  his  sister.*  He  was  bom  about  1710, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  school;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  of  any  university.f 


♦  Thii  account  is  ttill  erronaouB.  James  Hammond, 
our  Author,  was  of  a  different  family,  the  second  son  or 
Anthony  Hammond,  of  Somereharo-place,  In  ihe  coumv 
of  HunUngdon,  Esq.    Sea  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  ItIU  p.  7W 

"t  Mr.  Cole  gltes  him  to  Cambridgfl.    M88.  Atbsois 
Cantab,  in  Mua.  Brit.— C. 


IW 
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H«  was  eqneny  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
aeems  to  have  como  very  eariy  into  public  no- 
tice, and  to  have  been  oistinguiahed  bj  those 
whose  iriendships  prejudiced  mankind  at  that 
time  in  favour  of  the  man  on  whom  they  were 
bestowed;  for  he  was  the  companion  of  Cob- 
bam,  LjTttelton,  an|^  Chesterfield,  He  is  said 
w  iittve  aivided  his  life  between  pleasure  and 
boc4s;  in  his  retirement  forgetting  the  town, 
and  in  his  gayety  losing  the  student  Of  his 
literary  hours  all  the  efiects  are  here  exhibited, 
of  which  the  Elegies  were  written  very  early, 
and  the  prologue  not  long  before  his  death. 

In  1741,  he  was  chosen  into  parliament  for 
Truro,  in  Cornwall,  probably  one  of  those  who 
were  elected  by  the  Prince's  influence ;  and  died 
next  year,  in  June,  at  Stowe,  the  famous  seat  of 
Lord  Cobham.  His  mistress  long  outlived  him, 
and  in  1779  died  unmarried.  The  character 
which  her  lover  bequeathed  her  was,  indeed,  not 
likely  to  attract  courtship. 

Tne  Elegies  were  published  afler  his  death : 
and  while  the  writer's  name  was  remembered 
with  fondness,  they  were  read  with  a  resolution 
to  admire  them. 

The  recommendatory  preface  of  the  editor, 
who  was  then  believed,  and  is  now  affirmed^  by 
Dr.  Maty,  to  be  the  Eari  of  Chesterfield,  raised 
strong  prejudices  in  their  favour. 

But  of  the  prefaoer,  whoever  he  was,  it  may 
be  reasonably  suspected  that  he  never  read  th^ 
poems ;  for  he  professes  to  value  them  for  a  very 
nigh  species  of  excellence,  and  recommends  them 
as  the  genuine  efiUsions  of  the  mind,  which  ex- 

EresB  a  r^  passion  in  the  language  of  nature, 
ut  the  truth  is,  these  Elegies  have  neither 
pasnon,  nature,  nor  manners.    Where  there  is 


fiction,  thart  if  no  paMkm :  ke  tiiat  k^mmmnmww 
himself  as  a  ahepberd  and  his  Neara  or  Delia 
as  a  shei^ierdess,  and  talks  of  goats  and  kunhsy 
feels  no  passion.  He  that  couru  his  mistress 
wiih  Roman  imagery  deserves  to  lose  her:  iar 
she  may  with  good  reason  suspect  his  sincerity. 
Hammond  has  few  sentiments  drawn  from  na* 
turcL  and  few  images  from  modem  life.  He 
produces  nothing  but  frigid  pedantry.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  in  all  his  productions  three 
stanzas  that  deserve  to  be  retnembered. 

Like  other  lovers,  he  threatens  the  lady  wit> 
dying ;  and  what  then  shall  follow  7 

Wilt  thou  In  tears  thy  lorer*f  corae  sttcDd  f 
With  ejres  ftTeitea  light  the  eolemn  pjn  t 


Till  all  around  the  doleftil  fc.uj«.  •m.^.u. 
Then,  slowly  sinking,  by  degrees  expire  ? 

To  sooth  the  hoT*ring  soul  be  thine  the  etre. 
With  plaintive  cries  to  lead  the  moumAil  band} 

In  sable  weeds  the  golden  vaM  to  bear. 
And  cull  my  ashes  with  thy  trembling  hand. 

Panchaia^a  odours  be  their  ooelly  feast. 
And  all  the  pride  of  Asia's  fragrant  year  | 

Give  them  the  treasures  of  the  (urtheflt  east ; 
And,  what  is  still  more  jMrecious,  give  thy  tear. 

Surely  no  blame  can  fall  upon  a  nymi^i  who 
rejected  a  swain  of  so  little  meaninff. 

ISia  verses  are  not  rugged,  but  tEcy  have  no 
sweetness :  they  never  elide  in  a  stream  of 
melody.  Why  Hamroondor  other  writere  hav« 
thought  the  quatrain  of  ten  syllables  degtac,  it 
is  difficult  to  telL  The  character  of  the  Elegy 
is  gentleness  and  tenuity :  but  this  stanza  has 
been  pronounced  by  Dryden,  whose  knowledge 
of  English  metre  was  not  inconsiderable,  to  be 
the  most  ms^nifioent  of  all  meaiuits  whioi  our 
language  afiords. 


SOMERVILLE, 


Of  Mr.  *  Son erville's  life  I  am  not  able  to 
say  any  Uiing  that  can  satisfy  curiosity. 

He  was  a  gentleman  whose  estate  was  in 
Warwickshire :  his  house,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1692,  is  called  Eldston,  a  seat  inherited  irom  a 
long  line  of  ancestors  ;  for  he  was  said  to  be  of 
the  first  family  in  his  coimty.  He  tells  of  him- 
self that  he  was  bom  near  the  Avon's  banks. 
He  was  bred  at  Winchester-school,  and  was 
elected  fellow  of  New  College.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  in  the  places  of  his  education  he  ex- 
nibited  any  uncommon  proofs  of  genius  or  litera- 
ture. His  powers  were  first  displayed  in  the 
country,  where  he  was  distin^uisnea  as  a  poet, 
a  gentleman,  and  a  skilful  and  useful  justice  of 
the  peace. 

Of  the  close  of  his  life,  those  whom  his  poems 
have  delighted  will  read  with  pain  the  following 
account,  copied  from  the  letters  of  his  friend 
Bhenstone,  by  whom  he  was  too  much  resembled. 

" — Our  old  friend  Somervillc  is  dead !  I  did 
not  imagine  I  could  have  been  so  sorry  as  I  find 


•  WilUam. 


myself  on  this  occasion. — SubUtum  fiuertrntit.  I 
can  now  excuse  all  his  foibles ;  impute  them  to 
age,  and  to  distress  of  cireumstances ;  the  last  of 
these  considerations  wrings  mj  very  soul  to 
think  on.  For  a  man  of  high  spirit,  consdous  of 
having  (at  least  in  one  production)  generally 

C leased  the  worid,  to  be  plagued  ana  threatened 
y  wretches  that  are  low  in  every  sense ;  to  be 
forced  to  drink  himself  into  pains  of  the  body, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the  mind,  is  ^ 
misery." 

He  died  July  19,  1742,  and  was  buried  ftt 
Wotton,  near  Henley  on  Arden. 

His  distresses  need  not  be  much  pitied ;  his  es- 
tate is  said  to  have  been  fifteen  hundred  a  year, 
which  by  his  death  devolved  to  Lord  Somerville 
of  Scotland.  His  mother,  indeed,  who  lived  till 
ninetj,  had  a  jointure  of  six  hundred. 

It  IS  with  re^t  that  I  find  myself  not  better 
enabled  to  Exhibit  memorials  of  a  writer  who  at 
least  must  be  allowed  to  have  set  a  gpod  ex* 
amjlile  to  men  of  his  own  class,  by  devoting  part 
of  his  time  to  elegant  knowledge ;  and  who  has 
shown,  by  the  subjects  which  his  poetry  bna 
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■domed,  that  it  h  praedcable  to  be^t  once  a 
skilfcil  sportsman  and  a  man  of  letters. 

SoraerriUe  has  tried  many  modes  of  poetry ;  and 
tbonsh  perhaps  he  has  not  in  any  reached  such 
exceUence  as  to  raise  much  envy,  it  may  com- 
monly be  said  at  least,  that  ''he  writes  very 
well  lor  a  gentleman.**  His  serious  pieees  are 
sometimes  elevated,  and  his  trifles  are  sometimes 
elegant.  In  his  verses  to  Addison,  the  couplet 
wluch  mentions  Clio  is  written  with  the  most 
exquisite  delicacy  of  praise ;  it  exhibits  one  of 
thoiee  ha|^y  strokes  that  is  seldom  attained.  In 
his  Odes  to  Mariborough  there  are  beautiful 
lines ;  but  in  the  second  ode  he  shows  that  be 
knew  little  of  his  hero,  when  he  talks  of  his  pri- 
vate virtues.  His  subjects  are  commonly  such 
ts  require  no  great  depth  of  thought  or  energy 
of  expression.  His  Fables  are  genemlly  stale, 
and  Uiereiore  excite  no  curiosity.  Of  his  fa- 
Vfiurite,  "The  Two  Springs,*'  the  fiction  is  un- 
natural and  the  moral  inconsequential.  In  his 
Tales  there  is  too  much  coarseness,  with  too 
little  care  of  language,  and  not  sufficient  rapidity 
of  narration. 


His  great  woric  is  his  ^Chase,**  which  he  nn* 
dertook  in  his  maturer  a^,  when  his  ear  was 
improved  to  the  approbation  of  blank  verse,  of 
which  however  his  two  first  lines  gave  a  bad 
specimen.  To  this  poem  praise  cannot  be  to- 
tally denied.  He  is  allowed  by  sportsmen  to 
write  with  great  intelligence  of  his  subject,  whidi 
is  the  first  requisite  to  excellence ;  and  though  it 
b  impNOflsible  to  interest  the  common  readers  of 
verse  in  the  dangers  or  pleasures  of  the  chase,  he 
has  done  all  that  transition  and  variety  could 
easily  efifect ;  and  has  with  great  propriety  en- 
larged his  plan  by  the  modes  of  hunting  used  in 
other  countries. 

With  still  less  judgment  did  he  choose  blank 
verse  as  the  vehicle  of  rural  sfXHts.  If  blank  verse 
be  not  tumid  and  gorgeous,  it  is  crippled  prose; 
and  fhmiliar  images  m  laboured  language  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them  but  absurd  novelty, 
which,  wanting  the  attractions  of  nature,  cannot 
please  long.  One  excellence  of  the  "  Splendid 
Shilling**  is,  that  it  is  short  DiBguise  can  gratify 
no  longer  than  it  deceives. 


SAVAGE.* 


It  has  been  observed  in  all  ages,  that  the  ad- 
▼anta^  of  nature  or  of  fortune  have  contributed 
very  little  to  the  promotion  of  happiness ;  and 
that  those  whom  the  splendour  of  tneir  raink  or 
the  extent  of  their  capsunty  have  placed  upon 
the  summits  of  human  life,  have  not  often  given 
any  just  occasion  to  envy  in  those  who  look  up 
to  them  from  a  lower  station ;  whether  it  be  that 
apparent  superiority  incites  great  designs,  and 
^eat  designs  are  naturally  hable  to  fatal  mis- 
carriages, or  that  the  general  lot  of  mankind  is 
misery,  and  the  misfortunes  of  those  whose  emi- 
nence drew  upon  them  an  universal  attention 
have  been  more  carefully  recorded,  because  they 
were  more  generally  observed,  and  have  in 
reality  been  only  more  conspicuous  than  those 
of  others,  not  more  frequent  or  more  severe. 

That  affluence  and  power,  advantages  extrinsic 
and  adventitiousL  and  therefore  easily  separable 
firom  those  by  whom  they  are  possessed,  should 
very  oflen  flatter  the  mind  with  expectations  of 
felicity  which  they  cannot  give,  raises  no  astonish- 
ment ;  but  it  seems  rational  to  hope,  that  intel- 
lectual greatness  should  produce  better  effects ; 
that  minds  qualified  for  great  attainments  should 
first  endeavour  their  own  benefit ;  and  that  they 
who  are  most  able  to  teach  others  the  way  to 
happmesSy  should  with  most  certainty  follow  it 
themBelves. 

Bat  this  expectation,  however  plausible,  has 
been  very  frequently  disappointed.  The  heroes 
fll'^Uterary  as  well  as  civil  history  have  been 
very  often  no  less  remarkable  for  what  they  have 
suffered,  than  for  what  they  have  achieved ;  and 


•  The  firit  edition  of  tliia  interesting  narratlre,  accord* 

^10  BCr.  BoswelK  was  published  in  1744,  bj  Roberta. 
I  secood,  now  Mfxn  me,  been  date  1748,  and  was 


volumes  have  been  written  only  to  enumerate 
the  miseries  of  the  learned,  and  rdate  their  un- 
happy lives  and  untimely  deaths. 

To  these  mournful  narratives  I  am  about  to 
add  the  life  of  Richard  Savage,  a  man  whose 
writings  entitle  him  to  an  eminent  rank  in  the 
classes  of  learning,  and  whose  misfortunes  claim 
a  degree  of  compassion  not  always  due  to  the 
unhappy,  as  they  were  often  the  consequences 
of  the  crimes  of  others,  rather  than  his  own. 

In  the  year  1697,  Anne^  Countess  of  Maccles- 
field having  lived  some  time  upon  very  uneasy 
terms  with  her  husband,  thougnt  a  publk  con- 
fession of  adultery  the  most  obvious  and  expedi- 
tious method  of  obtaining  her  liberty ;  and  tnere- 
fore  declared,  that  tlie  child  with  which  she 
was  then  great  was  begotten  by  the  Earl  Rivers. 
This,  as  may  be  imagined,  made  her  husband 
no  less  desirous  of  a  separation  than  herself  and 
he  prosecuted  his  design  in  the  moil  effectuai 
manner ;  for  he  applied  not  to  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  for  a  divorce,  but  to  the  parliament  for  an 
act,  by  which  his  marriage  might  be  dissolved, 
the  nuptial  contract  totally  annulled,  and  the 
children  of  his  wife  illegitimated.  This  act, 
after  the  usual  deliberation,  he  obtained,  though 
without  the  approbation  of  some,  who  considered 
marriage  as  an  affair  only  cognizable  by  ecde- 
siasticiu  judges  ;t  and  on  Mar£  3d  was  separat- 
ed from  ms  wife,  whose  fortune,  which  was  very 
great,  was  repaid  her,  and  who  having,  as  well  as 
ner  husband,  the  liberty  of  making  another  choice, 
was  in  a  short  time  married  to  Colonel  Brett. 

While  the  Eari  of  Macclesfield  was  prose- 


publislied  by  Cave.    Verr  few  alterations  were  knade  by 
the  author  when  he  added  it  to  the  preaeni 
t  This  year  was  made  remarkabio  bj  tiie  diasoliitiea 


ientcoliection.»d. 
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eating  this  ailkir,  hit  wife  was,  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1697-8,  delirered  of  a  son ;  and  the 
Earl  Rivers,  by  appearing  to  consider  him  as 
his  own,  left  none  any  reason  to  doubt  of  the 
sincerity  of  her  declaration ;  for  he  was  his  god- 
father, and  ^ve  him  his  own  name,  which  was 
by  his  direction  inserted  in  the  register  of  St 
Andrew's  parish,  in  Holbom,  but  unfortunately 
left  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  whom,  as 
she  was  now  set  free  from  her  husband,  he 
probably  imagined  likely  to  treat  with  great 
tenderness  the  child  that  had  contributed  to  so 
pleasing  an  event.  It  is  not  indeed  easy  to  dis- 
cover what  motives  could  be  found  to  overba^ 
lance  that  natural  affection  of  a  parent,  or  what 
interest  could  be  promoted  by  neglect  or  cruelty. 
The  dread  of  shame  or  of  pKiverty,  by  which 
some  wretches  have  been  incited  to  abandon  or 
to  murder  their  children,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  affected  a  woman  who  had  oroclaimed  her 
crimes  and  solicited  reproach,  ana  on  whom  the 
clemency  of  the  legislature  had  undeservedly 
bestowed  a  fortune,  which  would  have  been  very 
little  dimininished  by  the  expenses  which  the 
care  of  her  child  could  have  brought  upon  her. 
It  was  therefore  not  likely  that  she  would  be 
wicked  without  temptation ;  that  she  would  look 
upon  her  son  from  nis  birth  with  a  kind  of  re- 
sentment and  abhorrence :  and,  instead  of  sup- 
porting, assisting,  and  defending  him,  delight  to 
see  him  struggling  with  misery,  or  that  she 
would  take  every  opportunity  of  aggravating  his 
misfortunes,  and  obstructing  his  resources,  and 
with  an  implacable  and  restless  cruelty  conti- 
nue her  persecution  from  the  first  hour  of  his 
life  to  the  last 

But  whatever  were  her  motives,  no  sooner  was 
her  son  bom,  than  she  discovered  a  resolution  of 
disowning  lum;  and  in  a  very  short  time  re- 
moved him  from  her  sight,  by  committing  him  to 
the  care  of  a  poor  woman,  wnom  she  directed  to 
educate  him  as  her  own,  and  enjoined  never  to 
inform  him  of  hb  true  parents. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  Richard 
Savage.  Bom  with  a  legal  claim  to  honour 
and  to  affluence,  he  was  in  two  months  illegiti- 
mated by  the  parliament,  and  disowned  by  his 
mother,  doomed  to  poverty  and  obscurity,  and 
launched  upon  the  ocean  of  life,  only  that  he 
might  be  swallowed  by  its  quicksands,  or  dashed 
upon  its  rocks. 

His  mother  could  not  indeed  infect  others 
with  the  same  cruelty.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  the  inquiries  wliich  the  curiosity  or  ten- 
derness of  her  relations  made  after  her  child, 
she  was  obliged  to  give  some  account  of  the 
measures  she  had  taken  ;  and  her  mother,  the 
Lady  Mason,  whether  in  approbation  of  her  de- 
sign, or  to  prevent  more  cnrainal  contrivances, 
engaged  to  transact  with  the  nurse,  to  pay  her 
for  her  care,  and  to  superintend  the  education 
of  the  child. 


of  a  m.irriaxe  solemnizod  in  the  face  of  the  church. — Sal- 

The  lulicwing  proteec  la  registered  in  the  books  of  the 
Hotue  of  Lords. 
Difseniient, 
Becau4«  we  conceive  that  this  ts  tlie  first  bill  of  that 
nature  that  hath  paf»ed,  where  there  was  not  a  divorce 
AfM  obuined  in  the  Spiritual  Court ;  which  we  look  upon 
as  an  ill  precedent,  and  may  be  of  danxerous consequences 
Uthstuiure.      *»  '  •  -^ 

Halilkz. 


In  thii  tfaaiHable  office  she  was  assisted  by 
his  ffodmother,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  who  while  shie 
lived,  always  looked  npon  him  with  that  ten- 
derness which  the  barbarity  of  his  mother  made 
pectUiarly  necessary;  but  her  death,  which  hap- 
pened  in  his  tenth  year,  was  another  of  the 
misfortunes  of  his  childhood  ;  for  though  she 
kindly  endeavoured  to  alleviate  his  loss  by  a 
legacy  of  three  hundred  pounds,  yet,  as  he  had 
none  to  prosecute  his  claim,  to  slielter  him  from 
oppression,  or  call  in  law  to  the  assistance  of 
justice,  her  will  was  eluded  by  the  executors, 
and  no  part  of  the  money  was  ever  paid. 

He  was,  however,  not  yet  wholly  abandoned. 
The  Lady  Mason  still  continued  ner  care,  and 
directed  Mm  to  be  placed  at  a  small  grammar* 
school  near  St.  Alban's,  where  he  was  called  by 
the  name  of  his  nurse^  without  the  least  intima- 
tion that  he  had  a  claim  to  any  other. 

Here  he  was  initiated  in  literature,  and  passed 
through  several  of  the  classes,  with  what  rapidity 
or  with  what  applause  cannot  now  be  known. 
As  he  always  siK)ke  with  respect  of  his  master, 
it  is  probable  that  the  mean  rank  in  which  he 
then  appeared  did  not  hinder  his  genius  from 
being  distinguished,  or  his  industry  from  beinff 
rewarded  ;  and  if  in  so  low  a  state  he  obtained 
distinction  and  rewards,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
were  |;ained  but  by  genius  and  indus&y. 

It  IS  very  reasonable  to  conjecture,  that  his 
application  was  equal  to  his  abiUties,  because 
his  improvement  was  more  than  proportioned 
to  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed ;  nor  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  if  his  eariiest  productions 
had  been  preserved,  like  those  of  happier  stu- 
dents, we  might  in  some  have  founa  vigorous 
sallies  of  that  sprightly  humour  which  distin- 
guishes "  The  Author  to  be  let,"  and  in  others 
strong  touches  of  that  ardent  imagination  which 
painted  the  solemn  scenes  of  "  The  Wanderer." 

While  he  was  thus  cultivating  his  genius,  his 
father,  the  Earl  Rivers,  was  seized  with  a  dis- 
temper, which  in  a  short  time  put  an  end  to  his 
life.*  He  had  fi^uently  inquired  after  his  son, 
and  had  always  been  amused  with  fallacious 
and  evasive  answers ;  but,  being  now  in  his  own 
opinion  on  his  deathbed,  he  thought  it  his  duj^ 
to  provide  for  him  among  his  other  natural  chil- 
dren, and  therefore  demanded  a  positive  account 
of  him,  with  an  importunity  not  to  be  diverted 
or  denied.  His  mother,  who  could  no  longer 
refuse  an  answer,  determined  at  least  to  give 
such  as  should  cut  him  off  for  ever  from  that 
happiness  which  competence  affords,  and  there- 
fore declared  that  he  was  dead  ;  which  is  per- 
haps the  first  instance  of  a  lie  invented  by  a 
mother  to  deprive  her  89n  of  a  provision  winch 
was  designca  him  by  another,  and  which  she 
could  not  expect  herself,  though  he  should  lose  it. 

This  was  therefore  an  act  of  wickedness 
which  could  pot  be  defeated,  because  it  could 
not  be  suspected;  the  Earl  did  not  imagnie 
there  could  exist  in  a  human  form  a  mother  that 
would  ruin  her  son  without  enriching  herself^ 
and  therefore  bestowed  upon  some  other  person 
six  thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  in  his  will 
bequeathed  to  Savage.  .' 

The  same  cruelty  which  incited  his  mothet 
to  intercept  this  provision  which  had  been  in. 
tended  him,  prompted  her  in  a  short  time  to 

•  He  died  August  18th,  1713^-R. 
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tDottMrpmect^aproJacAwottiijof  rach  adis- 
position,  ohe  endeavoured  to  rid  herself  from 
the  dangers  of  bein^  at  any  time  made  known 
to  him,  by  sending  hmi  secretly  to  the  American 
plantations.* 

By  whose  kindness  this  scheme  was  counter- 
acted, or  by  whose  interposition  she  was  in- 
duced to  lay  aside  her  deaifn,  I  know  not :  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Lady  Mason  might  per- 
suade or  compel  her  to  deast,  or  peibaps  she 
eould  not  easily  find  accomplices  wicked  enoush 
to  concur  in  so  cruel  an  action ;  for  it  may  be 
conceived,  that  those  who  had  by  a  \on^  grada- 
tion of  ffuilt  hardened  their  hearts  asamst  the 
sense  of  common  wickedness,  woum  yet  be 
shocked  at  the  design  of  a  mother  to  expose  her 
son  to  slavery  and  want,  to  expose  him  without 
interest,  and  without  provocation ;  and  Savage 
might  on  this  occasion  find  protectors  and  ad- 
vocates among  those  who  had  long  traded  in 
crimes,  and  wlwm  compassion  had  never  touched 
before. 

Being  hindered,  by  whatever  means,  from 
banishing  him  into  another  country,  she  formed 
soon  afler  a  scheme  for  burying  him  in  poverty 
aad'obscurity  in  his  own;  and  that  his  station 
of  life,  if  not  the  place  of  his  residence,  might 
keep  him  for  ever  at  a  distance  from  her,  she 
ordered  him  to  be  placed  with  a  shoemaker  in 
Holbom,  that,  after  the  usual  time  of  trial,  he 
miffht  bc>come  his  apprentice.! 

ft  is  generally  reported  that  this  project  was 
ibr  some  time  successful,  and  that  Savage  was 
employed  at  the  awl  longer  than  he  was  willing 
to  comess ;  nor  was  it  perhaps  any  great  ad- 
vantage to  him  that  an  unexpected  discovery 
determined  hhn  to  auit  his  occupation. 

About  this  time  bis  nurse,  wno  had  always 
treated  him  as  her  own  son,  died ;  and  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  take  care  of  those  effects 
which  by  her  death  were,  as  he  imagined,  bo- 
come  his  own ;  he  therefore  went  to  ner  house, 
opened  her  boxes,  and  examined  her  papers, 
among  which  he  found  some  letters  wntten  to 
her  by  the  Lady  Mason,  which  informed  him 
of  his  birth  ana  the  reasons  for  which  it  was 
concealed. 

He  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  emplov- 
ment  which  had  been  allotted  him,  but  thought 
be  had  a  right  to  share  the  affluence  of  nis 
mother ;  and  therefore  without  scruple  appUed 
to  her  as  her  son,  and  made  use  of  every  art  to 
awaken  her  tenderness,  and  attract  her  regard. 
Bat  neither  his  letters,  nor  the  interposition  of 
those  friends  which  his  merit  or  his  distress  pro- 
cured him,  made  any  impression  upon  her  mmd. 
She  still  resolved  to  neglect,  though  she  could 
DO  longer  disown  him. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  frequently  solicit- 
ed ber  to  admit  him  to  see  her ;  she  avoided  him 
with  the  most  vigilant  precaution,  and  ordered 
hoD  to  be  excluded  from  her  house,  by  whom- 
■oever  be  might  be  introduced^  and  what  reason 
SDever  he  might  give  for  entermg  it 

Savage  was  at  the  same  time  so  touched  with 
the  discovery  of  his  real  mother,  that  it  was  his 
freqneiit  practice  to  walk  in  the  dark  evenings^ 
for  several  hours  before  her  door,  in  hopes  of 


•  SftTaga's  Frerace  to  his  MiKeUaniet. 

f  Ibid. 
t  Bern  th«  <*  Piain  Dealer.** 


seeing  her  as  she  might  come  by  aeddsnt  to  tbs 
window,  or  cross  her  apartment  with  a  candle 
in  her  hand. 

But  all  his  assiduity  and  tenderness  were  with- 
out effect,  for  he  could  neither  soften  her  heart 
nor  open  her  hand,  and  was  reduced  to  the  ut- 
most miseries  of  want,  while  he  was  endeavour- 
ing t(v  awaken  the  afiection  of  a  mother.  He 
was  therefore  obliged  to  seek  some  other  means 
of  support;  and,  having  no  profession,  became 
by  necessiQr  an  author. 

At  this  time  the  attention  of  all  the  literary 
worid  was  engrossed  by  the  Bangorion  contro- 
versy, which  fiUed  the  press  with  pamphlets,  and 
the  coffee-houses  with  disputants.  Of  this  sub- 
ject, as  most  popular,  he  made  choice  for  his  first 
attempt,  and  without  any  other  knowledge  of  the 
question  than  he  had  casually  collected  from  con- 
versation, published  a  poem  against  the  Bishop.  § 

What  was  the  success  or  merit  of  this  per- 
formance I  know  not,  it  was  probably  lost  among 
the  innumerable  pamphlets  to  which  that  dispute 
gave  occasion.  Mr.  Savage  was  himself  in  a 
uttle  time  ashamed  of  it,  and  endeavoured  to  sup- 
press it,  by  destroying  all  the  copies  that  he 
could  collect 

He  then  attempted  a  more  gainful  kind  of 
writing,  II  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  offered  to  the 
sta^  a  comedy  borrowed  from  a  Spanish  plot, 
which  was  refused  by  the  players,  and  was 
thererore  given  by  bun  to  Mr.  Bullock,  who, 
having  more  interest,  made  some  slight  altera- 
tions, and  brought  it  upon  the  stage,  under  the 
title  of  "  Woman's  a  Riddle,"ir  but  allowed  the 
unhappy  author  no  part  of  the  profit 

Not  discouraged  however  at  his  repulse,  he  - 
wrote  two  years  afterwards  •;  Love  in  a  Veil," 
another  comedy,  borrowed  likewise  from  the 
Spanish,  but  with  little  better  success  than  be- 
fore ;  for  thoudi  it  was  received  and  acted,  vet 
it  appeared  so  late  in  the  year,  that  the  Autnor 
obtained  no  other  advantage  from  it,  than  the 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Mr. 
Wilks,  by  whom  he  was  pitied,  caressed,  and 
relieved.    ^ 

Sii^Jlichard  Steele,  having  declared  in  his  fa- 
vour with  all  the  ardour  of  benevolence  which 
constituted  his  character,  promoted  his  interest 
witii  the  utmost  zeal,  related  his  misfortunes, 
applauded  his  merit,  took  all  the  opportunities 
of  recommendinji;  him.  and  asserted,  that  "the 
inhumanity  of  his  motner  had  given  nim  a  ri^it 
to  find  every  good  man  his  father."*  ♦ 

Nor  was  Mr.  Savage  admitted  to  his  acquaints 
ance  only,  but  to  his  confidence,  of  which  he 
sometimes  related  an  instance  too  extraordinary 
to  be  omitted,  as  it  affords  a  very  just  idea  of  his 
patron's  character. 

He  was  once  desired  by  Sir  Richard,  vrith  an 
air  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  come  ver^  eariy 
to  his  house  the  next  morning.  Mr.  Savage 
came  as  he  had  promised,  found  the  chariot  at 
the  door,  and  Sir  Richard  waiting  for  him,  and 
ready  to  go  out  What  was  intended,  and  whi- 
ther they  were  to  go,  Savage  could  not  conjec- 
ture, and  was  not  willing  to  inquire ;  but  imme- 


&  It  was  celled  "  The  Battle  of  the  Painphleta.»» 
J  Jacob's  Lives  of  the  DramaUc  JJo^^^-Jf-JL-^^M- 
f  This  play  was  printed  first  ia  Bto.}  ana  aOerwaMs 
in  lamo.  the  fifth  ediUon.— Dr.  J. 
e»  **  Plain  Dealer.**— Dr  J. 
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dktely  §aatad  biiiiMlf  inth  &t  Ridutrd.  The 
eoachman  was  ordered  to  drive,  and  thej  hurried 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Hyde-Park  Cor- 
ner, where  they  stopped  at  a  petty  tavern,  and 
retired  to  a  private  room.  Sir  Richard  then  in- 
formed him,  that  he  intended  to  publish  a  pam^ 
phlet,  and  that  he  had  desired  him  to  come  thi- 
ther that  he  might  write  for  him.  They  soon  sat 
down  to  the  work.  Sir  Richard  dictated,  and 
Savage  wrote,  till  the  dinner  that  was  ordered 
was  put  upon  the  table.  Sava^  was  surprised 
at  the  meanness  of  the  entcrtamment,  ana  after 
some  hesitation  ventured  to  ask  for  some  wine, 
which  Sir  Richard,  not  without  reluctance,  or- 
dered to  be  brought  They  then  finished  their 
dinner,  and  proceeded  in  tneir  pamphlet,  which 
they  concluded  in  the  aflemoon. 

Mr.  Savage  then  ima^ned  his  task  was  over, 
and  expected  that  Sir  Richard  would  call  for  the 
reckoning^  and  return  home;  but  his  expecta- 
tions deceived  him,  for  Sir  Richard  told  him  that 
he  was  without  money,  and  that  the  pamphlet 
must  be  sold  before  the  dinner  could  be  paid  for ; 
and  Savage  was  therefore  obliged  to  go  and  offer 
their  new  production  for  sale  for  two  guineas, 
which  with  some  dliBculty  he  obtained.  Sir 
Richard  then  returned  home,  having  retired  that 
day  only  to  avoid  his  creditors,  and  composed  the 
painphlet  6nly  to  discharge  his  reckoning. 

Mr.  Savage  related  another  fact  c(^ually  un- 
common, which,  though  it  has  no  relation  to  his 
life,  ought  to  be  preserved.  Sir  Richard  Steele 
having  one  day  invited  to  his  house  a  great  num- 
ber ofpersons  of  the  first  quality,  they  were  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  liveries  which  surrounded 
the  table;  and,  afler  dinner,  when  wine  and 
mirth  had  set  them  free  from  the  observation  of 
ri^d  ceremony,  one  of  them  inquired  of  Sir 
Richard,  how  such  an  expensive  train  of  domes- 
tics could  be  consistent  with  his  fortune.  ^  Sir 
Riphard  very  frankly  confessed,  that  thev  were 
fellows  of  whom  he  would  very  willingly  be  rid : 
and  being  then  asked  why  he  did  not  discharge 
them,  declared  that  they  were  bailiffs,  who  had 
mtroduced  themselves  with  an  execution,  and 
whom,  since  he  could  not  send  them  away^  he 
had  thought  it  convenient  to  embellish  with  hve- 
ries,  that  they  might  do  him  credit  while  they 
stayed. 

His  friends  were  diverted  with  the  expedient, 
and  by  paying  the  debt  discharged  then-  attend- 
ance, having  obliged  Sir  Richard  to  promise  that 
they  shoula  never  again  find  him  graced  with  a 
retinue  of  the  same  kind. 

Under  such  a  tutor  Mr.  Savage  was  not  likely 
to  learn  prudence  or  frugality ;  and  perhaps  many 
of  the  misfortunes  which  the  want  of  those  vir- 
tues brouj^ht  upon  him  in  the  following  parts  of 
his  life,  might  oe  justly  imputed  to  so  ummprov- 
ing  an  example. 

Nor  did  tne  kindness  of  Sir  Richard  end  in 
common  fayours.  He  proposed  to  have  esta^ 
blished  him  in  some  settled  scheme  of  life,  and  to 
have  contracted  a  kind  of  alliance  with  him,  by 
marryinff  him  to  a  natural  daughter  on  whom  he 
intended  to  bestow  a  thousand  pounds.  But, 
thaugh  he  was  always  lavish  of  future  bounties, 
he  conducted  his  affairs  in  such  a  manner,  that 
he  was  very  seldom  able  to  keep  his  promises,  or 
execute  his  own  intentions ;  ana,  as  he  never  was 
able  to  raise  the  snm  which  he  had  offered,  the 
marriage  was  delayed.  In  the  mean  time  he  was 


officiously  infiNmed,  that  Mr.  Bvmge  had  iidi> 
culed  him  *,  by  which  he  was  so  much  exaspe- 
rated, that  he  withdrew  the  allowance  which  he 
had  paid  hhn,  and  never  afterwards  adnlitted  him 
to  his  house. 

It  is  not  indeed  unlikely  that  Savage  ought  by 
his  imprudence  expose  himself  to  the  mahce  of  a 
talebearer;  for  his  patron  had  many  follies, 
which,  as  his  discernment  easily  discovered,  his 
imagination  might  sometimes  incite  him  to  men- 
tion too  ludicrously.  A  little  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  sufficient  to  discover  that  such  weakness 
is  very  common,  and  that  there  are  few  who  do 
not  sometimes,  in  the  wantonness  of  thoughtless 
mirth,  or  the  heat  of  transient  resentment,  speak 
of  their  friends  and  benefactors  wi^  levity  and 
contempt,  though  in  their  cooler  moments  they 
want  neither  sense  of  their  kindness,  nor  reve- 
rence for  their  virtue :  the  fault  therefore  of  Mr. 
Savage  was  rather  negligence  than  ingratitude. 
But  Sir  Richard  must  likewise  be  acquitted  of 
severity,  for  who  is  there  that  can  patienUy  bear 
contempt,  from  one  whom  he  has  reliev^  and 
supported,  for  whose  establishment  he  has  la^ 
boured,  and  whose  interest  he  has  promoted  7 

He  was  now  a^in  abandoned  to  fortune  with- 
out any  otlier  fncnd  than  Mr.  Wilks;  a  man, 
who,  whatever  were  his  abilities  or  skill  as  an 
actor,  deserves  at  least  to  be  remembered  for  his 
virtues,*  which  are  not  oi\en  to  be  found  in  the 
world,  and  perhaps  less  often  in  his  profcssioa 
than  in  others.  To  be  humane,  generous,  and 
candid,  is  a  very  high  decree  of  merit  in  any 
case,  but  tiiose  qualities  deserve  still  greater 
praise,  when  they  are  found  in  that  conditioo 
which  makes  almost  every  other  man,  for  what- 
ever reason,  contemptuous,  insolent,  petulant, 
selfish,  and  brutal. 

As  Mr.  Wilks  was  one  of  those  to  whom  cala- 
mity seldom  complained  without  rdief,  he  natu- 
rally took  an  unfortunate  wit  into  his  protection, 
ana  not  only  assisted  him  in  any  casual  dis- 
tresses, but  continued  an  equal  ana  steady  kind- 
ness to  tlie  time  of  his  death. 

By  his  interposition  Mr.  Savage  once  obtahiad 
from  his  motherf  fifty  pounds,  and  a  promise  d 
one  hundred  and  fifly  more ;  but  it  was  the  &le 


*  As  It  la  a  loss  to  mankind  when  any  good  actkm  is 
forgotten,  I  shall  insert  another  instance  of  Mr.  WUka>ii 
generosity,  very  liule  known.  Mr.  Smith,  a  fentleman 
educated  at  Dublin,  being  hindered,  by  an  impediment  in 
his  pronunciation,  from  engaging  in  orders,  for  which  his 
friends  designed  him,  left  nis  own  counvrj,  and  came  lo 
London  in  quest  of  employment,  but  found  his  soUciia- 
tions  fruitless,  and  his  necessities  every  day  more  iH-ess- 
ing.  In  this  distress  he  wrote  a  tragedy,  and  offered  hto 
the  players,  by  whom  it  was  rejected.  Thus  were  hii 
last  hopes  defeated,  and  he  had  no  other  prospect  than 
of  the  most  deplorable  poverty.  But  Mr.  wilks  Ihovgfac 
his  performance,  though  not  nerfect,  at  least  worthy  of 
some  reward,  and  therefore  offered  him  a  benefit.  Tbis 
farour  he  improved  with  so  much  diligence,  that  Om 
house  afforded  him  a  considerable  sum,  with  which  ha 


Czarina  to  recommend  proper  persons  to  inirodaca  taia 
Russia  the  practice  and  study  of  physic.  Dr.  Srnkh  was 
one  of  those  whom  he  selected.  He  had  a  conaideralila 
pension  settled  on  him  at  his  arrival,  and  was  one  of  tha 
chief  physicians  at  the  Russian  couru— Dr.  J. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Smkh  in  Russia,  to  Mr.  WUka,  Is 
printed  In  Chct wood's  **  History  of  ihe  Stage.**— R. 

t  *♦  Th's,»»  savs  Dr.  John:fon,  "  I  write  up^n  thecredft 
of  the  author  of  his  life,  which  was  published  hi  1T9I } 
and  was  a  amall  pamphlet,  iniaaded  to  plead  his  r 
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tiibiB  unliappT  man,  that  few  proimaea  <^  any 
advantasfe  to  him  were  peifonnedL  His  mother 
waa  infected,  among  others,  with  the  general 
madness  of  the  Sonth  Sea  traffic ;  and,  naving 
been  disappointed  in  her  expectations,  rdfused  to , 
pay  what  perhaps  nothing  but  the  prospect  of 
sudden  affluence  prompted  her  to  promise. 

Being  thus  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  fiiend- 
diip  oTMr.  Willw,  he  was  consequently  an  a»- 
ndaons  frequenter  of  the  theatres ;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  amusements  of  the  stage  took  such  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  that  he  never  was  absent 
from  a  play  in  several  years. 

This  constant  attendance  naturally  procured 
him  the  acquaintance  of  the  players,  ana,  among 
others,  of  Mrs.  Oldfield,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  his  conversation,  and  toudied  with 
his  misfortunes,  that  she  allowed  him  a  settled 
pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  which  was  during 
ner  life  regularly  paid. 

That  this  act  of  generosity  may  receive  its 
due  praise,  and  that  the  sood  actions  of  Mrs. 
Oldneld  may  not  be  sullied  by  her  ^neral  cha- 
racter, it  is  proper  to  mention  what  Mr.  Savage 
often  declared,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  he 
never  saw  her  alone,  or  in  any  other  place  than 
behind  the  scenes. 

^  At  her  death  he  endeavoured  to  show  his  gra- 
titude in  the  most  decent  manner,  by  wearing 
moaming  as  for  a  mother ;  but  did  not  celebrate 
her  in  elegies,*  because  he  knew  that  too  great 
a  profusion  of  praise  would  only  have  revived 
those  faults  which  his  natural  equity  did  not 
allow  him  to  think  less,  because  they  were  com- 
mitted by  one  who  favoured  him :  but  of  which, 
thoueh  his  virtue  would  not  endeavour  to  palli- 
ate them,  his  gratitude  would  not  stfflTer  him  to 
prolong  the  memory  or  diffuse  the  censure. 

In  his  "Wanderer"  he  has  indeed  taken  an 
opportunity  of  mentioning  her ;  but  celebrates 
her  not  fbrher  virtue,  but  her  beauty,  an  excel- 
lence whicn  none  ever  denied  her ;  this  is  the 
only  encomium  with  which  he  has  rewarded  her 
liberality,  and  perhaps  he  has  even  in  this  been 
too  lavish  of  nis  praise.  He  seems  to  have 
thought,  that  never  to  mention  his  benefactress 
would  have  an  appearance  of  ingratitude,  though 
to  have  dedicated  any  particular  performance  to 
her  memory  would  only  have  betrayed  an  offi- 
cious partiality,  that,  without  exalting  her  dia- 
racter,  would  nave  depressed  his  own. 

He  had  sometimes,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Wilks,  the  advantage  of  a  benefit,  on  which 
occasions  he  often  received  uncommon  marks  of 
regard  and  compassion ;  and  was  once  told  by 
the  Duke  of  Dorset,  that  it  was  just  to  consider 
him  as  an  injured  nobleman,  and  that  in  his 
opinion  the  nobility  ought  to  think  tliemselves 
obliged^  without  solicitation,  to  take  every  op- 
portunity of  supp<nrting  him  by  their  counte- 
Bance  and  patronage.  But  he  had  generally  the 
mortafication  to  h^  that  the  whole  interest  of 
his  mother  was  employed  to  frustrate  his  appli- 
eaciona,  and  that  she  never  left  any  expeoient 
■atried  by  which  he  might  be  cut  off  from  the 


wkh  the  public  whfle  under  senteoce  of  death  for  the 
murder  or  Mr.  Jamea  Sinclair,  at  Robin8on*s  Coffee. 

owever,  ha«  printed  a 
lacribee  t  "    " 
«rth*'8tage,>«  p.  3O0.-R. 


lie— a.  at  Charinc  Croaa.    Price  6d.  Roberu."— C. 

•  Cbetwood,  however,  ha«  printed  a  poem  on  her 
iaatk,  which  he  aacribea  to  Mr.  Savage.    See  "  History 
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possibility  of  supporting  life.  The  same  dispo- 
sition she  endeavoured  to  diffiise  among  all  those 
over  whom  nature  or  fortune  gave  her  any  infiu* 
ence,  and  indeed  succeeded  too  well  in  her  de* 
sign :  but  could  not  always  propagate  her  ef- 
frontery with  her  cruelty  j  for  some  of  those 
whom  she  incited  against  him,  were  ashamed  of 
their  own  conduct,  and  boasted  of  that  relief 
which  they  never  gave  him. 

In  this  censure  I  do  not  indiscriminately  in- 
volve all  his  relations ;  for  he  has  mentioned 
with  gratitude  the  humanity  of  one  lady,  whose 
name  I  am  now  unable  to  recollect,  and  to  whom 
therefore  I  cannot  pay  the  praises  which  she 
deserves  for  having  acted  well  in  opposition  to 
influence,  precept,  and  example. 

The  punishment  which  our  laws  inflict  upon 
those  parents  who  murder  their  infants  is  well 
known,  nor  has  its  justice  ever  been  contested ; 
but,  if  they  deserve  death  who  destroy  a  child 
in  its  birth,  what  pains  can  be  severe  enough 
for  her  who  forbears  to  destroy  him  only  to  m- 
flict  sharjjer  miseries  upon  him ;  who  prolongs 
his  life  only  to  make  him  miserable ;  and  who 
exposes  him,  without  care  and  without  pity,  to 
the  malice  of  oppression,  the  caprices  of  chance, 
and  the  temptations  of  poverty  j  who  rejoices 
to  see  him  overwhelmed  with  calamities  j  and 
when  his  own  industry  or  the  charity  of  others 
has  enabled  him  to  rise  for  a  short  time  above 
his  miseries,  plunges  him  again  into  his  former 
distress ! 

The  kindness  of  his  friends  not  affording  him 
any  constant  supply,  and  the  prospect  of  im- 
proving his  fortune  by  enlarging  his  acquaint- 
ance necessarily  leading  him  to  places  of  expense, 
he  found  it  necessaryf  to  endeavour  once  more 
at  dramatic  i)oetry,  for  which  he  was  now  better 
qualified  by  a  more  extensive  knowledge,  and 
longer  observation.  But  having  been  imsuc- 
cessful  in  comedy,  though  rather  for  want  of 
opportunities  than  genius,  he  resolved  now  to 
try  whether  he  should  not  be  more  fortunate  in 
exhibiting  a  tra^dy. 

The  story  which  he  chose  for  the  subject,  was 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  a  story  well 
adapted  to  the  stage,  though  perhaps  not  far 
enough  removed  from  the  present  age  to  admit 
properly  Uie  fictions  necessary  to  complete  the 
plan  ;  for  the  mind  which  naturally  loves  truth, 
IS  always  most  offended  with  the  violations  of 
those  truths  of  which  we  are  most  certain  j  and 
we  of  course  conceive  those  facts  most  certain, 
which  approach  nearest  to  our  own  time. 

Out  of  this  story  he  formed  a  tragedy,  which, 
if  the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote  it  be  con- 
sidered, will  afford  at  once  an  uncommon  proof 
of  strength  of  genius,  and  evenness  of  mind^  of 
a  serenity  not  to  bo  ruffled,  and  an  imagination 
not  to  be  suppressed. 

During  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  in 
which  he  was  employed  upon  this  performance, 
he  was  without  lodging,  and  often  without 
meat;  nor  had  he  any  other  conveniences  for 
study  than  the  fields  or  the  streets  allowed  him ; 
there  he  used  to  walk  and  form  his  speeches, 
and  afterwards  step  into  a  shop,  beg  for  a  few 
moments  the  use  of  the  pen  and  ink,  and  write 
down  what  he  had  composed  upon  paper  which 
he  had  picked  up  by  accident. 


t  In  1794. 
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If  the  performance  of  a  writer  ihvm  distreesed 
is  not  penect,  its  faults  ought  surely  to  be  hn- 
poted  to  a  cause  very  dinerent  from  want  of 
genius,  and  must  rather  excite  pity  than  provoke 
censure. 

But  when  under  these  discouragements  the 
tragedy  was  finished,  there  yet  remained  the 
labour  of  introducing  it  on  the  stage,  an  under- 
taking which,  to  an  in^nuous  mind,  was  in  a 
very  hi^  degree  vexatious  and  disgusting ;  for, 
having  little  interest  or  reputation,  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  himself  wholly  to  the  players, 
and  admit,  wiih  whatever  reluctance,  the  emen- 
dations of  Mr.  Gibber,  which  he  always  con- 
sidered as  the  dij^race  of  his  performance. 

He  had  indeed  in  Mr.  Hill  another  critic  of 
a  very  different  class,  from  whose  friendship  he 
received  great  assistance  on  many  occasions,  and 
whom  he  never  mentioned  but  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  and  regard.  He  had  been  for  some 
time  distinguished  by  him  with  very  particular 
kindness,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  natural  to 
apply  to  him  as  an  author  of  an  established 
character.  He  therefore  sent  this  tra^edv  to 
nim,  with  a  short  copy  of  verses,*  iii  wnicn  he 
desired  his  correction.  Mr.  Hill,  whose  human- 
ity and  politeness  are  generally  known,  readily 
complied  with  his  request :  but  as  he  is  remark- 
able for  singularity  of  sentiment  and  bold  expe- 
riments in  lan^^uage,  Mr.  Savag^  did  not  ihmk 
his  play  much  improved  by  his  innovation,  and 
had  even  at  that  time  the  courage  to  reject  seve- 
ral passages  which  he  could  not  approve ;  and, 
what  is  still  more  laudable,  Mr.  Hill  had  the 
generosity  not  to  resent  the  neglect  of  his  alter- 
ations, but  wrote  the  prolo^e  and  epilogue,  in 
which  he  touches  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
author  with  great  tenderness. 

After  all  these  obstructions  and  compliances, 
he  was  only  able  to  bring  his  play  upon  the 
sta^  in  the  summer,  when  the  chief  actors  had 
retired,  and  the  rest  were  in  possession  of  the 
house  for  their  own  advantage.  Among  these, 
Mr.  Savage  was  admitted  to  play  the  part  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,f  by  which  he  gained  no 
great  reputation,  the  theatre  being  a  province 
tor  which  nature  seems  not  to  have  designed 
him;  for  neither  his  voice,  look,  nor  gesture, 
was  such  as  was  expected  on  the  stage ;  and  he 
was  so  much  ashamed  of  having  been  reduced 
to  appear  as  a  player,  that  he  always  blotted 
out  nis  name  from  the  list,  when  a  copy  of  his 
traffedv  was  to  be  shown  to  his  friends. 

In  the  publication  of  his  performance  he  was 
more  successful ;  for  the  rays  of  genius  that 
glimmered  in  it,  that  glimmered  through  all  the 
mists  which  poverty  and  Gibber  had  been  able 
to  spread  over  it,  procured  him  tbe  notice  and 
esteem  of  many  persons  eminent  for  tbeir  rank,* 
their  virtue,  and  their  wit. 

Of  this  play,  acted,  printed,  and  dedicated, 
the  accumulated  profits  arose  to  a  hundred 
pounds,  which  he  thought  at  that  time  a  very 
loree  sum,  having  never  been  master  of  so  mucn 
before. 

In  the  dedication,}  for  which  he  received  ten 

*  Printed  In  the  late  colleaion  of  his  poems. 

t  It  was  acted  only  three  nights,  the  first  on  June  19, 
173S.  When  the  hooee  opened  for  the  wuter  season,  it 
was  once  more  performed  for  the  Aathor*a  benefit,  Oct 
9.— R. 

t  Tt)  HerbttR  Tryst,  Esq.  of  H6refordshir«.»Dr.  J. 


Ceas,  there  is  notliinf  remarkable.  Thepr^ 
contains  a  very  uoeral  encomium  on  the 
bloominff  excellences  of  Mr.  Theophilus  Gibber, 
which  Mr.  Savage  could  not  in  tJie  latter  part 
of  his  life  see  his  friends  about  to  read  wiihoui 
snatching  the  play  out  of  their  hands.  The 
generosity  of  Mr.  Hill  did  not  end  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  for  aflerwards,  when  Mr.  Savage*s  neces- 
sities returned,  he  encouraged  a  subscription  to 
a  miscellany  of  poems  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner,  by  publishing  his  story  in  '*The  Plain 
Dealer,"  with  some  affecting  lines,  which  he 
asserts  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Savage  upon 
the  treatment  received  by  him  from  his  mother, 
but  of  which  he  was  himself  the  author,  as  Mr. 
Savage  aflerwards  declared.  These  lines,  and 
the  paper§  in  which  they  were  inserted,  had  a 
very  powerful  effect  upon  all  but  his  mother, 
whom,  by  making  her  cruelty  more  public,  they 
only  hardened  in  ner  aversion. 

Mr.  Hill  not  only  promoted  the  subscription 
to  the  Miscellanv,  but  furnished  likewise  the 
greatest  part  of  the  poems  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, and  particulaily  "The  Happy  Man," 
which  he  published  as  a  specimen. 

The  subscriptions  of  those  whom  these  papers 
should  influence  to  patronise  merit  in  distress, 
without  any  other  solicitation,  were  directed  to 
be  lefl  at  Button's  coffee-house ;  and  Mr.  Sa- 
vage going  thither  a  few  days  afterwards,  with- 
out expectation  of  any  effect  from  his  proposal, 
found  to  his  surprise  seventy  guineas,  ||  which 
had  been  sent  him  in  consec|uence  of  the  com- 
passion excited  by  Mr.  Hill's  pathetic  repre- 
sentation. 

To  this  Miscellany  he  wrote  a  preface,  in  which 
he  gives  a^  account  of  his  mother's  cruelty  in  a 
very  uncommon  strain  of  humour,  and  with  a 
gayety  of  imagination,  which  the  success  of  his 
subscription  probably  produced. 

The  dedication  is  addressed  to  the  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  whom  he  flatter^vithout  re- 
serve, and  to  confess  the  truth,  with  very  little 
art  IT  The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to 
all  his  dedications;   his  compliments  are  con- 


§  **  The  Plain  Dealer**  was  a  periodical  paper,  written 
by  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Bond,  whom  Sarafe  called  the  two 
contending  powers  of  light  and  darkness.  They  wrote 
by  turns  each  six  eflsays ;  and  the  character  of  ilie  work 
was  observed  regularly  to  rise  in  Mr.  Hill*s  week,  and 
fall  in  Mr.  Bond*s.~Dr.  J. 

I  The  names  of  those  who  so  generously  contribmed 
to  his  relief,  having  been  mentioned  In  a  former  account, 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  here.  They  were  the  Dutcheea 
of  Cleveland,  Ladv  Cheyney,  Lady  Castlemain,  Lady 
Oower,  Ladjr  Lecninere,  the  Dutchess  Dowager  aim! 
Dutchess  of  Rutland,  La^  Strafford,  the  Counteas  Dow- 
ager of  Warwick,  Mrs.  Mary  Flower,  Mrs.  Sofuel  Noel, 
Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Gainsborough,  Lord  MiaIington» 
Mr.  John  Savace.— Dr.  J. 

f  This  the  following  extract  from  k  wfll  prove; — 
*'  Since  our  country  has  been  honoured  wkh  the  glory  of 

Jrour  wit,  as  elevated  and  Immortal  as  your  som,  it  no 
onger  remains  a  doubt  whether  your  sex  have  a  strength 
of  mind  to  proportion  to  their  sweetness.  There  is  some- 
thir.g  in  your  verses  as  distinguished  as  your  atr.  Thej 
are  as  strong  as  truth,  a^  deep  as  reason,  as  clear  •■ 
innocence,  and  as  smooth  as  beauty.  They  contain  m 
nameless  and  peculiar  mixture  of  force  and  grace,  whhJi 
is  at  once  so  movingly  serene,  and  so  majestically  lovoly, 
that  it  is  too  amiable  to  appear  any^where  but  la  yma 
eyes  and  in  your  writings. 

**  As  fonune  Is  not  more  my  enemy  than  I  am  the  ene* 
my  of  flauery,  I  know  not  how  I  can  lbrt>ear  this  applica- 
tion to  your  ladyship,  because  rtiere  is  scarce  a  poasi- 
bility  that  I  should  say  more  than  T  believe,  when  t  mm 
speaking  of  your  excellence.''— Dr.  J 
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■tramed  mnd  Tiolent,  heaped  tosether  without  the 
(rmce  of  order,  or  the  decency  of  introdaction ;  he 
seems  to  have  written  his  paneg3rric8  for  the  pe- 
rosal  onlj  of  his  patrons,  and  to  imagine  that  he 
had  no  other  task  than  to  pamper  them  with 
praises  howerer  gross,  and  that  flattery  would 
make  its  way  to  the  heart,  without  the  assistance 
ei  elegance  or  iuTention. 

Soon  afterwards  the  death  of  the  King  furnish- 
ed a  general  subject  for  a  poetical  contest,  in 
wluch  Mr.  Savage  engaged,  and  is  allowed  to 
have  carried  the  prize  of  honour  from  his  com- 
petitors ;  but  I  know  not  whether  he  gained  by 
nis  performance  any  other  advantage  tlmn  the  in- 
crease of  his  reputation ;  though  it  must  certainly 
have  been  witn  further  views  that  he  prevailed 
upon  hims^  to  attempt  a  species  of  writing,  of 
which  all  the  topics  had  been  long  before  exhaust- 
ed, and  which  was  made  at  once  diflicult  by  the 
multitudes  that  had  &iled  in  it,  and  those  that  had 
sucoaeded. 

He  was  now  advancing  in  reputation,  and 
though  frequently  involved  in  very  distressful 
perplexitica,  appeared  however  to  be  gaining  upon 
mankind,  when  both  his  fame  and  nis  life  were 
endangered  by  an  event,  of  which  it  is  not  yet  de- 
tenmned  whether  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  as  a 
crime  or  a  calamity. 

On  the  80th  of  November.  1727,  Mr.  Savage 
eame  €rom  Richmond,  where  he  then  lodged,  tiiat 
be  might  pursue  his  studios  with  less  interruption, 
with  an  intent  to  discharge  another  lodging  which 
he  had  in  Westminster;  and  accidentally  meet- 
ing two  gentlemen,  his  acquaintances,  whose 
names  were  Merchant  and  Gregory,  he  went  in 
with  them  to  a  neighbouring  coffee-house,  and 
sat  drinking  till  it  was  late,  it  being  in  no  time  of 
Mr.  Savage's  life  any  part  of  his  oiaracter  to  be 
the  first  of  the  company  that  desired  to  separate. 
He  would  willingly  have  gone  to  bed  in  the  same 
house;  bq^ there  was  not  room  for  the  whole 
company,  and  therefore  they  agreed  to  ramble 
about  the  streets  and  divert  tnemselves  with  such 
amusements  as  should  ofier  themselves  till  mor- 
ning. 

In  this  walk  they  happened  unluckily  to  dis- 
cover a  light  in  Robinson's  cofiee-house,  near 
Charing  Cross,  and  therefore  went  in.  Mer- 
chant with  some  rudeness  demanded  a  room,  and 
was  told  that  there  ¥ras  a  good  fire  in  the  next 
parlour,  which  the  company  were  about  to  leave, 
being  then  paying  theur  reckoning.  Merchant, 
not  satisfiea  with  this  answer,  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  was  followed  by  his  companions.  He 
then  petulantly  placed  himself  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  nre,  and  soon  after  kicked  down  the 
table.  This  produced  a  quarrel,  swords  were 
drawn  on  both  sides,  and  one  Mr.  James  Sinclair 
was  killed.  Savage,  having  wounded  likewise  a 
maid  that  held  him,  forcea  his  way  with  Mer- 
chant out  of  the  house ;  but  being  intunidated  and 
confused,  without  resolution  either  to  fly  or  stay, 
tiiey  were  taken  in  a  back  court  by  one  of  the 
company,  and  some  soldiers,  whom  he  had  called 
to  his  assistance. 

Bdng  secured  and  guarded  that  night,  tiiey 
were  m  the  morning  carried  before  three  ius- 
tiees,  who  toramltted  them  to  the  gatehouse,  m>m 
whence,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  which 
happened  the  same  day,  they  were  removed  in 
the  night  to  Newgate,  where  they  were  however 
trowed  with  some  distinction,  exempted  from  the 


ignominy  of  chahif,  and  confined, not  amongte 
common  criminals,  but  in  the  press-yard. 

When  the  day  of  trial  came,  tlie  court  was 
crowded  in  a  very  unusual  manner ;  and  the  pub> 
lie  appeared  to  interest  itself  as  in  a  cause  of  gene- 
ral concern.  The  witnesses  against  Mr.  Savage 
and  his  friends  were,  the  woman  who  kept  the 
house,  which  was  a  house  of  ill-fame,  and  her 
maid,  the  men  who  were  in  the  room  with  Mr. 
Sinclair,  and  a  woman  of  the  town,  who  had  been 
drinking  with  them,  and  with  whom  one  of  them 
had  been  seen  in  bed.  They  swore  in  jEceneral, 
that  Merchant  gave  the  provocation,  which  Sap 
vage  and  Gregory  drew  tneir  swords  to  justify ; 
that  Savage  drew  first,  and  that  he  stabbed  Sin- 
clair when  he  was  not  in  a  posture  of  defence,  or 
while  Gregory  commanded  his  sword ;  that  after 
he  had  given  the  thrust  he  turned  pale,  and  would 
have  retired,  but  that  the  maid  clung  round 
him,  and  one  of  the  company  endeavoured  to 
detain  him,  from  whom  ne  broke  by  cutting 
the  maid  on  the  head,  but  was  afterwards  taken 
in  a  court 

There  was  som^  difn;rence  in  their  depositions ; 
one  did  not  see  Savage  ^ve  the  wouna,  another 
saw  it  given  when  Sinclair  held  his  point  towards 
the  ground ;  and  the  woman  of  the  town  assert- 
ed, Uiat  she  did  not  see  Sinclair's  sword  at  all : 
this  diflerence  however  was  very  far  finom  amount- 
ing to  inconsistency;  but  it  was  sufficient  to 
show,  that  the  hurry  of  the  dispute  was  such,  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  discover  tne  truth  with  rela^ 
tion  to  particular  circumstances,  and  that  there- 
fore some  deductions  were  to  be  made  from  the 
credibility  of  the  testimonies. 

Sinclair  had  declared  several  times  before  his 
death,  that  he  received  his  wound  from  Savage  : 
nor  did  Savage  at  his  trial  deny  the  fact,  but  en- 
deavoured partly  to  extenuate  it,  by  ur^ng  the 
suj^denness  of  the  whole  action,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  any  ill  design,  or  premeditated  malice; 
and  partly  to  justify  it  by  the  necessity  of  self- 
defence,  and  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  if  he  had 
lost  that  opportunity  of  giving  the  thrust:  he  ob- 
served, that  neither  reason  nor  law  obliged  a  man 
to  wait  for  the  blow  which  was  threatened,  and 
which,  if  he  should  sufler  it,  he  might  never  be 
able  to  return;  that  it  was  always  allowable  to 
prevent  an  assault,  and  to  preserve  life  by  taking 
away  that  of  the  adversary  by  whom  it  was  en- 
dangered. 

With  regard  to  the  violence  with  which  he  en- 
deavoured  to  escape,  he  declared,  that  it  was  not 
his  design  to  fly  from  justice,  or  decline  a  trial,  but 
to  avoidthe  expenses  and  severities  of  a  prison ; 
and  that  he  intended  to  have  appeared  at  the  bar 
without  compulsion. 

This  defence,  which  took  up  more  than  an 
hour,  was  heard  by  the  multituoe  that  thronged 
the  court  with  the  most  attentive  and  respectful 
silence ;  those  who  thought  he  ought  not  to  be 
acquitted,  owned  that  apmause  coiud  not  be  re- 
fused him ;  and  those  who  before  pitied  his  mis- 
fortunes, now  reverenced  his  abilities. 

The  witnesses  which  appeared  against  him 
were  proved  to  be  persons  of  characters  which 
did  not  entitle  them  to  much  credit;  a  common 
strumpet,  a  woman  by  whom  strumpets  were  - 
entertained,  and  a  man  by  whom  they  were  sup- 
ported; and  the  character  of  Savage  was  by 
several  persons  of  distinction  asserted  to  be  that 
of  a  moaeet  inofiensive  man,  not  indined  to  broili 
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trio  iiwol€nce,  and  wlio  had  to  that  timo  baen 
only  known  for  hia  miafortunea  and  hia  wit 

Had  hia  audience  been  hia  jodgea,  he  had  un- 
doubtedly been  acquitted ;  but  Mr.  Page^  who 
waa  then  upon  the  bench,  treated  him  with  hia 
uaual  insolence  and  aeverity,  and  when  he  had 
aonuned  up  the  evidence,  endeavoured  to  exaa- 
perate  the  jury,  aa  Mr.  Savage  used  to  relate  it, 
with  this  eloquent  harangue. 

'*  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are  to  conaider 
that  Mr.  Savage  ia  a  very  great  man,  a  much 
greater  man  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ; 
VmX  he  wears  very  fine  dothes,  much  finer  clotliea 
than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  that  he  haa 
abundance  of  money  in  hia  pocket,  much  more 
money  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  iury ;  but, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  ia  it  not  a  very  hard  case, 

S>ntlemen  of  the  jury,  that  Mr.  Sava^  should 
ereEore  kill  you  or  me,  gentlemen  of  uo  jury  7^ 

Mr.  Savage,  hearing  his  defence  thus  misre- 
presented, and  the  men  who  wore  to  decide  his 
late  incited  against  him  by  invidioua  compari- 
aons,  resolutely  asserted,  that  his  case  was  not 
candidly  explained,  and  began  to  recapitulate 
what  he  had  before  said  with  regard  to  his  con- 
dition, and  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  es- 
cape the  expenses  of  imprisonment ;  but  the 
juoge  having  ordered  him  to  be  silent,  and  repeat- 
ed his  orders  without  efibct,  commanded  that  he 
ahoold  be  taken  from  the  bar  by  force. 

The  jury  then  heard  the  opinion  of  tho  judge, 
that  good  characters  were  of  no  weight  against 
podtive  evidence,  though  they  might  turn  the 
scale  where  it  was  doubtful :  and  that  though, 
when  two  men  attack  each  other,  the  death  of 
flithtf  is  only  manslaughter;  but  where  one  is 
the  aggressor,  as  in  the  case  before  them,  and,  in 
purauance  of  his  first  attack,  kills  the  other,  the 
law  aupposes  the  action,  however  sudden,  to  be 
maliciouB.  They  then  d^berated  upon  their 
verdict,  and  determined  that  Mr.  Savage  and 
Mr.  Gregory  were  cuilty  of  murder ;  and  Mr. 
Merchant,  who  had  no  aword,  only  of  man- 
alaughtcr. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  trial,  which  lasted 
eight  hours.  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Gregory  were 
conducted  back  to  prison,  where  they  were  more 
closely  confined,  and  loaded  with  irons  of  fifty 
pounos  weight :  four  days  aflerwards  Uiey  were 
aent  back  to  the  court  to  receive  sentence ;  on 
which  occasion  Mr.  Savage  made,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  retained  in  memory,  the  following 
apecch: 

"  It  is  now,  my  lord,  too  late  to  offer  any  thing 
by  way  of  defence  or  vindication ;  nor  can  we 
expect  from  ^our  lordships,  in  this  court,  but  Uie 
aentence  which  the  laws  romiire  you,  aa  judgea, 
to  pronounce  against  men  or  our  calamitous  con- 
dition. But  we  are  also  persuaded,  that  aa  mere 
men,  and  out  of  this  seat  of  rigorous  justice,  you 
are  susceptive  of  the  tender  passions,  and  too 
humane  not  to  commiserate  the  unhappy  situa- 
tion of  thoae,  whom  the  law  aometimea  peihapa — 
exacts — from  you  to  pronounce  upon. .  No  doubt 
you  distinguish  between  oflences  which  arise  out 
of  premeditation,  and  a  disposition  habituated  to 
vice  or  immorality:  and  transgressions,  which 
are  the  unhappy  and  unforeseen  effects  of  casual 
absence  of  reason,  and  sudden  impulse  of  pas- 
sion: we  therefore  hope  you  will  contribute  all 
you  can  to  an  extenaion  of  that  mercy,  whidi  the 
yntkmen  of  the  jury  have  been  pleaaed  to  diow 


Mr.  Merchant,  who  (aOowing  &cla  as  sw«m 
againat  us  by  the  evidence)  haa  led  oa  into  this 
our  calamity.  I  hojpe  thia  will  not  be  conatrued 
aa  if  we  meant  to  reflect  upon  that  gentleman,  or 
remove  any  thing  from  ua  upon  him,  or  that  we 
repine  the  more  at  our  fiite,  because  he  haa  no 
participation  of  it :  no,  my  lord  ;  for  mj  part,  I 
declare  nothing  could  more  aoflen  my  gnei,  than 
to  be  without  any  companion  in  ao  great  a  mia- 
fortune.*** 

Mr.  Savage  had  now  no  hopea  of  life,  but  from 
the  mercy  orthe  crown,  which  waa  very  earnestly 
solicited  by  his  fiioids,  and  which,  with  whatever 
difiiculty  the  story  may  obtain  belief  was  ob 
structed  only  by  hia  mother. 

To  prejucfice  the  Clueen  against  him,  riie  made 
use  of  an  incident,  which  waa  omitted  in  the  or- 
der of  time,  that  it  mijght  be  mentioned  together 
with  the  purpose  which  it  waa  made  to  serve. 
Mr.  Savage,  when  he  had  discovered  his  birth, 
had  an  incessant  desire  to  speak  to  his  mother, 
who  always  avoided  him  in  public,  and  refuaea 
him  admission  into  her  house.  One  evening 
walking,  as  it  waa  his  custom,  in  the  street  that 
she  inhabited,  he  saw  the  door  of  her  house  by 
accident  open ;  he  entered  it,  and  finding  no  per- 
son in  the  passage  to  hinder  him,  went  up  stairs 
to  salute  her.  She  discovered  him  before  he  could 
enter  her  chamber,  alarmed  the  family  with  the 
most  distressful  outcrieiL  and,  when  she  had  bj 
her  screams  gathered  them  about  her.  ordered 
them  to  drive  out  of  the  house  that  villain,  who 
had  forced  himself  in  upon  her,  and  endeavoured 
to  murder  her.  Savage,  who  had  attempted  with 
the  most  submissive  tenderness  to  soften  her 
rage,  hearing  her  utter  so  detestable  an  accusa- 
tion, thought  it  prudent  to  retire ;  and,  I  believe, 
never  attemptea  aflerwards  to  speak  to  her. 

But  shocked  as  he  was  with  nor  falsehood  and 
her  cruelty,  he  imagined  that  she  intended  no 
other  use  other  lie,  Uian  to  set  berse^r  free  from 
his  embraces  and  solicitations,  and  ¥%  very  i&r 
from  suspecting  that  she  would  treasure  it  in  her 
memory  as  an  instrument  of  future  wickedness, 
or  that  she  would  endeavour  for  this  fictitious  aa- 
sault  to  deprive  him  of  hia  life. 

But  when  the  Q,ueen  was  solicited  for  hia  par- 
don, and  informed  of  the  severe  treatment  wnich 
he  had  suffered  from  his  judge,  she  answered  that 
however  unjustifiable  might  be  the  manner  of  hia 
trial,  or  whatever  extenuation  the  action  for  which 
ho  was  condemned  might  admit,  she  could  not 
tlunk  that  man  a  proper  object  of  the  Kind's 
mercy,  who  had  been  capable  of  entering  his 
mother's  house  in  the  night,  with  an  intent  to 
murder  her. 

By  whom  this  atrocious  calumny  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  Clueen ;  whether  she  that  in* 
vented  had  Uie  fix>nt  to  relate  it;  whether  ahe 
found  any  one  weak  enough  to  credit  it,  or  cor- 
rupt enough  to  concur  with  her  in  her  hatful  de- 
sign, I  know  not ;  but  methods  had  been  taken 
to  persuade  the  Clueen  so  strongly  <^  the  truth  ol* 
it,  that  ^e  for  a  long  time  refus^  to  hear  any  one 
of  those  who  petitioned  for  his  life. 

Thus  had  Savage  perished  by  the  evidence  of  a 
bawd,  a  strumpet,  and  his  mother,  had  not  jn». 
tice  and  compassion  procured  him  an  advocato 
of  rank  too  great  to  be  rejected  unheard,  and  of 
virtue  too  eminent  to  be  heard  without  bong  bo- 
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leriL  Hit  moritand  his  calamities  happaned 
to  leach  the  ear  of  the  Countess  of  Hertfora,  who 
.angai^  in  his  support  with  all  the  tenderness 
that  IS  excited  by  pitj,  and  all  the  zeal  which  is 
kindled  by  generosity ;  and,  demanding  an  au- 
dience of  the  Clueen,  laid  beifore  her  &e  wlu>le 
aeries  of  his  mother's  cruelty,  exposed  tiie  ini> 
probabitity  of  an  accusation  by  which  he  was 
charged  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  murder 
that  could  produce  no  advantage,  and  soon  con- 
vinced her  how  little  his  former  conduct  could 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  a  reason  for  extraor- 
dinary ssTerity. 

The  interposition  of  this  lady  was  so  success- 
ful, that  he  was  soon  after  admitted  to  bail,  and 
on  the  9th  of  March,  1728,  pleaded  the  King's 
pardon. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  upon  what  motives  his 
mother  could  persecute  him  in  a  manner  so  out- 
rageous and  implacable;  for  what  reason  she 
could  employ  all  the  arts  of  malice,  and  all  the 
snares  of  calumny,  to  take  away  the  life  of  her 
own  son— of  a  son  who  never  injured  her,  who 
was  never  supported  b^  her  expense,  nor  ob- 
structed any  prospect  of  pleasure  or  advantage : 
why  she  would  endeavour  to  destroy  him  by  a  lie 
— a  lie  which  could  not  gain  creait,  but  must 
vanish  of  itself  at  the  first  moment  of  examina- 
tion, and  of  which  only  this  can  be  said  to  make 
it  pTx>bable,  that  it  may  be  observed  fix>m  her  con-, 
duct,  that  the  most  execraUe  crimes  are  some- 
times committed  without  apparent  temptation. 

This  mother  is  still  alive,*  and  may  perhaps 
even  yet,  though  her  malice  was  so  often  defeat- 
ed, enjov  ^e  pleasure  of  reflecting,  that  the  life 
which  sne  often  endeavoured  to  destroy,  was  at 
least  shortened  by  her  maternal  offices;  that 
though  she  could  not  transport  her  son  to  the 
plantations,  bury  him  in  the  shop  of  a  mechanic, 
or  hasten  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner,  she 
has  yet  ha4  the  satisfaction  of  imbittering  all  his 
hours,  and  forcing  him  into  exigencies  tlmt  hur- 
ried on  his  death. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  aggravate  the 
enormit3r  of  this  woman's  conduct,  by  placing  it 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Countess  of  Hertford ; 
no  one  can  fiiil  to  observe  how  much  more  amia- 
ble it  is  to  relieve  than  to  oppress,  and  to  rescue 
innocence  from  destruction,  than  to  destroy  with- 
out an  injury. 

Mr.  Savage,  during  his  imprisonment,  his  trial, 
and  the  time  in  whidi  he  lay  under  sentence  of 
death,  behaved  with  great  firmness  and  equality 
of  mind,  and  confirmcKl  by  his  fortitude  the  esteem 
of  those  who  before  admired  him  for  his  abilities.! 
The  peculiar  circumstances  <^  his  life  were  made 
more   generally  known  by  a  short  account,} 


*  She  died,  Oct  11, 1753,  at  her  hou^  In  Old  Bond- 
street,  e^ed  above  fourscore. — R. 

f  It  appeare  that  daring  his  confinement  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  lus  mother,  which  ho  sent  to  Theophiius  Gibber, 
that  k  might  be  transmitted  to  her  through  the  means  of 
Mr.  WUks.  In  his  letter  to  Gibber  he  say^—"  As  to 
death,  I  am  easy,  and  dare  meet  it  like  a  man— all  that 
Couches  nae  is  the  concern  of  my  friends,  and  a  reconcile. 
mant  wkfa  my  mother— I  cannot  express  the  agony  I  feU 
when  I  wrote  the  letter  to  her— if  yon  can  find  any 
decent  excuse  for  showing  it  to  Mrs.  Oldfield,  do ;  for  I 
would  hAve  all  my  friends  (and  that  admirable  lady  In 
pwtSealar)  be  satisfied  I  have  done  my  duty  towards  it. 
•~Dt.  Toimg  to-day  sent  me  a  letter,  most  passlimately 
kind-''— K. 

tWrlttsn  by  Mr.  BecUngham  and  another  gentleman. 


which  was  then  poblishdd)  and  of  whksh  Mvend 
thousands  were  m  a  few  weeks  dispersed  over 
the  nation;  and  the  oompassioa  of  mankind 
operated  so  oowerfiilly  in  his  favour,  that  he  was 
enabled  by  mquent  oresents  not  only  to  support 
himself  but  to  assist  Mr.  Qngeiry  in  prison ;  and 
when  he  was  pardoned  and  refoased,  he  found  the 
number  of  his  firiends  not  lessened. 

The  nature  of  the  act  for  which  he  iuid  been 
tried  was  in  itself  doubtful ;  of  the  evidences 
which  appeared  against  htm,  the  character  of  the 
man  was  not  unexceptionable,  thatof  the  woman 
nc^riously  infamous ;  she,  whose  testimony 
chiefly  influenced  the  jury  to  condemn  Mm,  ait^ 
wards  retracted  her  assertions.  He  always  him- 
self denied  that  he  was  drunk,  as  had  been  gene> 
rally  reported.  Mr.  Gregory,  who  is  now  (in. 
1744)  collector  of  Antigua,  is  said  to  declare  hmi 
far  less  criminal  than  he  was  imagined,  even  by 
some  who  favoured  him ;  and  Page  himself  sAep- 
wards  confessed,  that  he  had  treated  him  vrith  mK 
common  riffour.  When  all  these  particulars  are 
rated  together,  perhaps  the  memory  of  Savage 
may  not  be  mncn  suUied  by  his  triaL 

Some  time  after  he  obtained  his  liberty,  he  met 
in  the  street  the  woman  who  had  sworn  with  so 
much  malignity  against  him.  She  informed  him, 
that  she  was  m  distress,  and,  wiUi  a  deme  of 
confidence  not  easily  attainable,  desired  him  to 
relieve  her.  He,  instead  of  insulting  her  misery, 
and  taking  pleasure  in  the  calamities  of  one  who 
had  brought  his  life  into  danger,  reproved  h&f 
gently  for  her  perjury;  and  diangmg  the  only 
guinea  that  he  had,  divided  it  eqi^y  between 
her  and  himself 

This  is  an  action  which  in  some  ages  would 
have  made  a  saint,  and  perhaps  in  others  a  hero^ 
and  which,  without  any  hyperbolical  enco- 
miums, must  be  allowed  to  be  an  instance  of  un* 
common  generosity,  an  act  of  complicated  virtue : 
by  which  he  at  once  relieved  the  poor,  corrected 
the  vicious,  and  forgave  an  enemy;  by  which  he 
at  once  remitted  the  strongest  provocations,  and 
exercised  the  most  ardent  chanty. 

Compassion  was  indeed  the  distinguishing 
quality  of  Savage ;  he  never  appeared  inclined 
to  take  advantage  of  weakness,  to  attack  the  de< 
fenceless,  or  to  press  upon  the  falling :  whoever 
was  distressed,  was  certain  at  least  of  his  good 
wishes ;  and  when  he  could  give  no  assistance 
to  extricate  them  from  misfortunes,  he  endea* 
voured  to  sooth  them  by  sympathy  and  tender- 
ness. 

But  when  his  heart  was  not  softened  by  the 
sight  of  misery,  he  was  sometimes  obstinate  m  Us 
resentment,  and  did  not  quickly  lose  the  remem- 
brance of  an  injury.  He  always  continued  to 
speak  with  anger  of  the  insolence  and  partiality 
of  Pace,  and  a  short  time  before  his  death  r»> 
veng^  it  by  satire.§ 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  in  what  terms  Mr. 
Savage  spoke  of  this  fatal  action,  when  the  dan- 
ger was  over,  and  he  was  under  no  necessity  of 
using  art  to  set  his  conduct  in  the  fairest  tight 
He  was  not  willing  to  dwell  upon  it ;  and,  u  he 
transiently  mentioned  it,  appeared  neither  to  con- 
sider himself  as  a  murderer,  nor  as  a  man  wholly 
free  from  the  guilt  of  blood.  H    How  much  ani 
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Printed  In  the  late  collection. 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  styles  It  "  a  Iteal  ^uaire^ 
but  too  well  known."— «]>r.  J. 
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Imiw  long  he  regretted  H,  tppeared  in  a  poem 
which  he  published  many  yean  aflerwards.  On 
occajMon  of  a  copy  of  veraesy  in  which  the  failinea 
of  good  men  were  recounted,  and  in  which  the 
author  had  endeavoured  to  illustrate  his  position, 
that  "  the  be«t  may  sometimes  deviate  trom  vir- 
tue,** by  an  instance  of  murder  comniitted  by 
Savage  in  the  heat  of  wine.  Savage  remarked, 
that  it  was  no  very  just  representation  of  a  good 
man  to  suppose  him  liable  to  drunkenness,  and 
disposed  in  his  riots  to  cut  throats. 

He  was  now  indeed  at  liberty,  but  was,  as  be- 
fore, without  any  other  support  than  accidental 
favours  and  uncertain  patronage  afibrded  him ; 
•ources  by  which  he  was  sometimes  very  libe- 
rally supplied,  and  which  at  other  times  were 
suddenly  stopped ;  so  that  he  spent  his  life  be- 
tween want  and  plenty ;  or,  what  was  yet  worse, 
between  beggary  and  extravagance;  for,  as 
whatever  he  received  was  the  gift  of  chance, 
which  miffht  as  well  favour  him  at  one  time  as 
another,  ne  was  tempted  to  squander  what  he 
had,  because  he  always  hoped  to  be  immediately 
supplied. 

Another  cause  of  his  profusion  was  the  absurd 
kindness  of  his  friends^  who  at  once  rewarded 
and  enjoyed  his  abilities,  by  treating  him  at 
taverns,  and  habituating  him  to  pleasures  which 
ho  could  not  afford  to  enjov,  and  which  he  was 
not  able  to  deny  himself,  tnough  he  purchased 
the  luzuiT  of  a  single  night  by  the  anguish  of 
cold  and  hun^  for  a  week. 

The  ex|>enence  of  these  inconveniences  de- 
termined him  to  endeavour  after  some  settled  in- 
come, which  having  long  found  submission  and 
entreaties  fruitless,  he  attempted  to  extort  from 
his  mother  by  rougher  methods.  He  had  now, 
as  he  acknowledged,  lost  that  tenderness  for  her, 
which  the  whole  series  of  her  cruelty  had  not 
been  able  wholly  to  repress,  till  he  found,  by  the 
efibrts  which  she  made  for  his  destruction,  that 
she  was  not  content  with  refusing  to  assist  him, 
and  being  neutral  in  his  struggles  with  poverty, 
but  was  ready  to  snatch  every  opportunity  of 
adding  to  his  misfortunes  ;  andf  that  she  was  to 
be  considered  as  an  enemy  implacably  mali- 
cious, whom  nothing  but  his  blood  could  satisfy. 
He  therefore  threatened  to  harass  her  with  lam- 
poons, and  to  pubhsh  a  copious  narmtive  of  her 
conduct,  unless  she  consented  to  purchase  an 
exemption  from  infamy,  by  allowing  him  a  pen- 
sion. 

This  expedient  proved  successful.  Whether 
shame  still  survived,  though  virtue  was  extinct, 
or  whether  her  relations  hM  more  delicacy  than 
herself,  and  imagined  that  some  of  the  darts 
which  satire  micht  point  at  her  would  glance 
upon  them ;  Lord  Tyrconnel,  whatever  were  his 
motives,  upon  his  promise  to  lay  aside  his  design 
of  exposing  the  cruelty  of  his  mother,  received 
him  into  his  family,  treated  him  as  his  equal,  and 
engaged  to  allow  him  a  pension  of  two  nundred 
pounds  a  year. 

This  was  the  golden  part  of  Mr.  Savage's 
life ;  and  for  some  time  he  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  fortune ;  his  appearance  was  splen-* 
did,  tiis  expenses  large,  and  bis  acouaintance  ex- 
tensive. He  was  courted  by  all  wiio  endeavour- 
ed ib  be  thouffht  men  of  genius,  and  caressed  by 
all  who  valued  themselves  upon  a  refined  taste. 
To  admire  Mr.  Savage,  was  a  proof  o€  discern- 
ment, and  to  be  acquainted  with  him,  was  a  title 


to  poetical  reputation.  His  pretence  waa  tofll- 
dent  to  make  any  place  of  public  entertainment 
popular;  and  his  approbation  and  example  con- 
stituted the  fa^on.  So  powerful  is  genius, 
when  it  is  invested  with  the  glitter  of  affluence ! 
Men  willingly  pay  to  fortune  that  regard  which 
they  owe  to  ment,  and  are  pleased  when  they 
have  an  opportunity  at  once  of  gratifpng  their 
vanity,  and  practising  their  duty.  Tms  interval 
of  prosperity  furnish^  him  with  opportunities  of 
enlarging  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  by 
contemplating  life  from  its  highest  gradations  to 
its  lowest;  and,  had  he  afterwards  applied  to 
dramatic  poetry,  he  would,  perhaps,  not  have 
had  many  superiors ;  for,  as  ne  never  sufiered 
any  scene  to  pass  before  his  eyes  without  no- 
tice, he  had  treasured  in  his  mind  all  the  differ- 
ent combinations  of  passions,  and  the  innumera^ 
ble  mixtures  of  vice  and  virtue,  which  distinguish 
one  character  from  another ;  and,  as  his  concep- 
tion was  strong,  his  expressions  were  clear,  and 
he  easily  received  impressions  from  objects,  and 
very  forcibly  transmitted  them  to  others. 

Of  his  exact  observations  on  human  life  he 
has  left  a  proof,  which  would  do  honour  to  the 
greatest  names,  in  a  small  pamphlet,  called 
"The  Author  to  be  Let,"*  where  he  introduces 
Iscariot  Hackney,  a  prostitute  scribbler,  giving 
an  account  of  his  birth,  his  education,  his  dispo- 
sition and  morals^  habits  of  life,  and  maxims  of 
conduct  In  the  mtroduction  are  related  many 
secret  histories  of  the  petty  writers  of  that  time, 
but  sometimes  mixed  with  ungenerous  reflec- 
tions on  their  birth,  their  circumstances,  or  those 
of  their  relations ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that 
some  passages  are  such  as  Iscariot  Hackney 
might  nimself  have  produced. 

He  was  accused  likewise  of  living  in  an  ap- 
pearance of  friendship  with  some  whom  he  sati- 
rized, and  of  making  use  of  the  confidence  which 
he  gained  by  a  seeming  kindness,  tm  discover 
faihngs  and  expose  them :  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  Mr.  Savage's  esteem  was  no  very  certain 
possession,  and  that  he  would  lampoon  at  one 
time  those  whom  he  had  praised  at  another. 

It  may  be  alleged,  that  the  same  man  may 
change  his  principles  ;  and  that  he  who  was 
once  deservedly  commended,  may  be  aflerwards 
satirized  with  equal  justice ;  or,  that  the  poet 
was  dazzled  witn  the  appearance  of  virtue,  and 
found  the  man  whom  he  had  celebrated,  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  him  more 
narrowly,  unworthy  of  the  panegyric  which  ho 
had  too  hastily  bestowed ;  and  that,  as  a  false 
satire  ought  to  be  recanted,  for  the  Mke  of  him 
whose  reputation  may  be  injured,  false  praise 
ought  likewise  to  be  obviated,  lest  the  distinc- 
tion between  vice  and  virtue  should  be  lost,  lest 
a  bad  man  should  be  trusted  upon  the  credit  of 
his  encomiast,  or  lest  others  snould  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  like  praises  by  the  same  means. 

But  though  these  excuses  may  be  often  plau- 
sible, and  sometimes  just,  they  are  very  seldom 
satisfactory  to  mankind  ;  and  the  writer  who  is 
not  constant  to  his  subject,  quickly  sinks  into 
contempt,  his  satire  loses  its  force,  and  his  pane 
^yric  its  value ;  and  he  is  only  considered  at  one 
time  as  a  flatterer,  and  as  a  calumniator  at  an* 
other. 

To  avoid  these  imputatioi^s,  it  is  only  neces- 


*PriDto<l  in  hit  Works,  vol.  U.  p.  131. 
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nry  to  follow  the  rales  of  firtii^attd  to  preserve 
KB  unraried  regard  to  troth.  For  though  it  is 
imdonbtedlv  possible  that  a  man,  however  cau- 
tious, may  be  sometimes  deceived  b^  an  artful 
tppearance  of  virtue,  or  by  false  evidences  of 
gmlt,  such  errors  will  not  be  frequent;  and  it 
will  be  allowed,  that  the  name  of  an  author 
would  never  have  been  made  contemptible,  had 
no  man  ever  said  what  he  did  not  think,  or  mis- 
led others  but  when  he  was  himself  deceived. 

"The  Author  to  be  Let"  was  first  published 
in  a  single  pamphlet,  and  afterwards  inserted  in 
a  collection  of  pieces  relating  to  the  "  Dunciad," 
which  were  aodressed  by  Mr.  Savage  to  the 
Eari  of  Middlesex,  in  a  dedication*  which  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  sign,  though  he  did  not 
write  it,  and  in  which  there  are  some  positions, 
that  the  true  author  would  perhaps  not  have 
nubtished  under  his  own  name,  and  on  which 
Mr.  Savage  afterwards  reflect^  with  no  great 
Bttisfaction :  the  enumeration  of  the  bad  effects 
of  the  uncontrolled  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
assertion  that  the  liberties  taken  by  the  writers 
of  joumabwith  "their  superiors,  were  exorbi- 
tant and  unjustifiable,"  very  ill  became  men, 
who  have  thenuielves  not  always  shown  the  ex- 
attest  regard  to  the  laws  of  subordination  in 
their  writings,  and  who  have  often  satirised 
those  that  at  least  thought  themselves  their  su- 
periors, as  they  were  eminent  for  their  heredi- 
tary rank,  and  employed  in  the  highest  oflices  of 
the  kingdom.  But  this  is  only  an  instance  of 
tint  partiality  which  almost  every  man  indulges 
with  regard  to  himself:  the  liberty  of  the  press 
is  a  blessing  when  we  are  inclmed  to  write 
against  others,  and  a  calamity  when  we  find 
ourselves  overborne  by  the  multitude  of  our  as- 
sailants ;  as  the  power  of  the  crown  is  always 
thought  too  great  by  those  who  suflTer  by  its  in- 
fluence, and  too  little  by  those  in  whose  favour 
It  is  exerted ;  and  a  standing  army  is  generally 
accounted  ttecessary  by  those  who  command, 
and  dangerous  ana  oppressive  by  those  who 
support  It 

Mr.  Savage  was  Ukewise  very  far  fiom  believ- 
ing that  the  letters  annexed  to  each  species  of 
h^  poets  in  the  Bathos  were,  as  he  was  directed 
to  assert,  "set  down  at  random ;"  for  when  he 
was  charged  by  one  of  his  friends  with  putting 
his  name  to  such  an  improbability,  he  had  no 
other  answer  to  make  than  "  he  did  not  think  of 
it;"  and  his  friend  had  too  much  tenderness  to 
reply,  that  next  to  the  crime  of  writing  contrary 
to  what  he  thought,  was  that  of  writing  without 
thinking. 

After  havhig  remarked  what  is  false  in  this 
dedication,  it  is  proper  that  I  observe  the  impar- 
tiality which  I  recommend,  by  declaring  what 
S«cage  asserted,  that  the  account  of  the  curcum- 
stanees  which  attended  the  pubUcation  of  the 
"Dunciad."  however  strange  and  improbable, 
was  exactly  true. 

The  publication  of  this  piece  at  this  time  raised 
Mr.  Savage  a  great  number  of  enemies  amonff 
those  that  were  attacked  by  Mr.  Pope,  vrith 
whom  he  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  confede- 
rate, and  whom  he  was  suspected  of  supplying 
with  prfvate  intelligence  and  secret  inadents : 
10  that  the  ignominy  of  an  informer  was  addea 
to  the  terror  of  a  satirist. 


•  Sm  hia  Worka,  ?oLU.  p.SSS. 


That  he  was  not  altogtther  free  from  litenury 
hypocrisy,  and  that  he  sometimes  spoke  one 
thing  and  wrote  another,  cannot  be  denied ;  be- 
cause he  himself  confessed,  that,  when  he  lived 
in  great  familiarity  with  Dennis,  he  wrote  an 
episramf  against  him. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  set  all  the  malice  of  all 
the  pigmy  writers  at  defiance,  and  thought  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Pope  cheaply  purchi^ed  by 
being  exposed  to  their  censure  ana  their  hatred ; 
nor  had  he  any  reason  to  repent  of  the  prefer- 
ence, for  he  found  Mr.  Pope  a  steady  and  una- 
lienable friend  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

About  this  time,  notwithstanding  his  avowed 
neutrality  vrith  regard  to  party,  he  published  a 
panegyric  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  for  which  he 
was  rewarded  by  him  with  twenty  guineas ;  a 
sum  not  very  large,  if  dther  the  excellence  of 
the  performance,  or  the  affluence  of  the  patron, 
be  considered  ;  but  greater  than  he  afterwards 
obtained  from  a  person  of  yet  higher  rank^  and 
more  desirous  in  appearance  of  being  distin- 
guished as  a  patron  of  literature. 

As  he  was  very  far  from  approving  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  in  conversation 
mentioned  him  sometimes  with  acrimony,  and 
generally  with  contempt ;  as  he  was  one  of  those 
who  was  always  zealous  in  his  assertions  of  the 
justice  of  the  late  opposition,  jealous  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  alarmed  by  the  long-continued 
triumph  of  the  court ;  it  was  naturalto  ask  him 
what  could  induce  him  to  employ  his  poetry  in 
praise  of  that  man  who  was,  in  his  opmbn,  an 
enemy  to  liberty,  and  an  oppressor  ofnis  coun- 
try? He  alleged,  that  he  was  then  dependent 
upon  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was  an  implicit 
follower  of  the  ministry ;  and  that,  being  en- 
joined by  him,  not  without  menaces,  to  write  in 
praise  of  his  leader,  he  had  not  resolution  suffi- 
cient to  sacrifice  the  pleasure  of  affluence  to  that 
of  integrity. 

On  Uiis,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  he  was 
ready  to  lament  the  misery  of  living  at  the 
tables  of  other  men,  which  was  his  fate  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  for  I  know 
not  whether  ne  ever  had,  fbr  three  months  to- 
gether, a  settled  habitation,  in  which  he  could 
claim  a  right  of  residence. 

To  this  unhappy  state  it  is  just  to  impute 
much  of  the  inconstancy  of  his  conduct^  for 
though  a  readiness  to  comply  with  the  mdi- 
nation  of  others  was  no  part  of  his  natural  cha- 
racter, yet  he  was  sometimes  obUged  to  relax 
his  obstinacy,  and  submit  his  own  judgment, 
and  even  his  virtue,  to  the  government  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  supported :  so  that,  if  his  mise- 
ries were  sometimes  the  consequences  of  his 
faults,  he  ought  not  yet  to  be  wholly  excluded 
from  compassion,  because  his  faults  wer«  very 
often  the  efiects  of  his  misfortunes. 

In  this  ffjsy  periodj  of  his  life,  while  he  was 
surrounded  by  affluence  and  pleasure,  he  pub- 


t  This  epigram  was,  I  believe,  nerer  published. 

Should  DenDii  publish  you  had  atabb*d  your  brother, 
LampoonM  your  monarch,  or  debauch'd  your  mother , 
Say,  what  revenge  on  Dennis  can  be  had, 
Too  dull  for  laughter,  for  reply  too  mad  ? 
On  one  so  poor  you  cannot  take  the  law, 
On  one  so  old  your  aword  you  scorn  to  draw. 
Uncag*d,  then,  let  the  harmless  monster  rage, 
Secure  in  dulaeas,  madness,  want,  and  age.— Dr.  J 
I  1799. 
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**Tht  Waadenry"  a  noiil  poem,  of 
wMdi  the  design  u  oomprised  in  these  linee : 

I  flj  inpnbUc  care,  all  renal  iOlfe, 
To  trf  tne  acflJL  eoiBpar*cl  with  acdre  lifo ; 
To  prore,  by  tneafe,  the  aons  of  men  maj  owa 
The  fniHs  of  bliss  to  bursting  clouds  of  wo  j 
That  even  calamity,  by  thought  refln'd, 
Inspirits  and  adorns  the  thinking  mind. 

And  more  distinctly  in  the  following  passage : 

By  wo,  the  soul  to  daring  action  swells : 
By  wo,  in  paintless  patience  it  excels : 
*     From  patience,  prudent  clear  experience  springs. 
And  traces  knowledge  through  the  course  of  thlikgs ! 
Thenee  h(^  is  formHl,  thence  fortitude,  success, 
Renown : — ^whate*er  men  coret  and  caress. 

This  peifonnance  was  always  considered  by 
himself  as  his  masterpiece;  and  Mr.  Pope, 
when  he  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  told  him,  that 
he  read  it  once  over,  an<i  was  not  displeased 
with  it ;  that  it  gave  him  more  pleasure  at  the 
second  perusal,  and  delighted  him  still  more  at 
thethiid. 

It  has  been  generally  objected  to  *<  The  Wan- 
derer," that  the  disposition  of  the  parts  is  irre- 
gular ;  that  the  design  is  obscure,  and  the  pUm 
perplexed ;  that  the  miages,  however  beautiful, 
succeed  each  other  without  order ;  and  that  the 
whole  perfonnance  is  not  so  much  a  regular 
fabric,  as  a  heap  of  shining  materials  thrown 
together  by  accident,  which  strikes  rather  with 
the  solemn  magnificence  of  a  stupendous  ruin, 
than  the  ele£[ant  ^frandeur  of  a  finished  pile. 

The  criticism  is  universal,  and  therefore  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  it  at  least  in  a  great  de- 
gree just;  but  Mr.  Savage  was  alwavs  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  thought  his  drift  could 
only  be  missed  by  negligence  or  stupidity,  and 
that  the  whole  plan  was  regular,  and  the  parts 
distincL 

It  was  never  denied  to  abound  with  strong 
representations  of  nature,  and  just  observations 
upon  life ;  and  it  may  easily  be  observed,  that 
most  of  his  pnctures  have  an  evident  tendency 
to  illustrate  his  first  great  position,  **  that  good 
is  the  consequence  of  evil."  The  sun  that 
bums  up  the  mountains,  fiructifies  the  vales; 
the  deliige  that  rushes  down  the  broken  rocks 
with  dr^idfol  impetuosity,  is  separated  into 
purling  brooks;  and  the  rage  of  tne  hurricane 
purifies  the  air. 

Even  in  this  poem  he  has  not  been  able  to 
forbear  one  touch  upon  the  cruelty  of  his  mo- 
ther, which,  though  remarkably  delicate  and 
tender,  is  a  proof  how  deep  an  impression  it 
had  upon  his  mind. 

This  must  be  at  least  ackno^edged,  which 
ought  to  be  thought  equivalent  to  many  other  ex- 
cellences, that  this  poem  can  promote  no  other 
purposes  than  those  of  virtue,  and  that  it  is 
writt^  with  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  efficacy 
of  religion. 

But  my  province  is  rather  to  mve  the  history 
of  Mr.  Savage's  performances  Uian  to  display 
their  beauties,  or  to  obviate  the  criticisms  which 
they  have  occasioned ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  the  particular  passages  which  de- 
serve applause ;  I  shall  neitner  show  the  excel- 
lence of  his  descriptions,  nor  expatiate  on  the 
terrific  portrait  of  suicide,  nor  point  out  the 
artfid  touches  by  which  he  has  distinguished 
the  intellectual  features  of  the  rebels  who  suffer 
death  in  his  last  canto.  It  is,  however,  proper 
to  observe  that  Mr.  Savage  always  declared  the 


charaeten  wboUy  fieCititioM|  and  withovt  thft 
least  allusion  to  any  real  persons  or  actions. 

From  a  poem  so  dilijgently  laboured,  and  so 
successfully  finished,  it  might  be  reasonably 
expected  that  he  should  have  gained  considera- 
ble advanta^ ;  nor  can  it  without  some  degree 
of  indignation  and  concern  be  told,  that  be  mM 
the  copy  for  ten  guineas,  of  whidi  he  afterwards 
returned  two,  tmit  the  two  last  sheets  of  the 
work  might  be  reprinted,  of  which  he  had  in 
his  absence  intrusted  the  correction  to  a  friend, 
who  was  too  indolent  to  perform  it  with  aeco- 
racy. 

A  superstitious  regard  to  the  correction  of 
his  sheets  was  one  of  Mr.  Savage's  peculiari- 
ties :  he  often  altered,  revised,  recurred  to  his 
first  reading  or  punctuation,  and  again  adopted 
the  alteration :  he  was  dubious  and  irresolate 
without  end,  as  on  a  question  of  the  last  im- 
portance, and  at  last  was  seldom  satisfied :  the 
mtrusion  or  omission  of  a  coouna  was  sufficient 
to  discompose  him,  and  he  would  lament  an 
error  of  a  single  letter  as  a  heavy  calamity. 
In  one  of  his  Estters  relating  to  an  impression 
of  some  verses,  he  remarks,  that  he  had,  with 
regard  to  the  correction  of  the  proof^  "  a  spell 
upon  him ;"  and  indeed  the  anxiety  with  which 
he  felt  upon  the  minutest  and  most  trifling 
niceties  deserved  no  other  name  than  that  m 
fasdnatioiL 

That  he  sold  so  valuable  a  peribrmance  for 
so  small  a  price,  was  not  to  be  imputed  either 
to  necessity,  by  which  the  learned  and  ingenious 
are  often  obliged  to  submit  to  very  hardcondi^ 
tions ;  or  to  avarice,  by  which  the  booksellers 
are  frequently  incited  to  oppress  that  genius  by 
which  they  are  supported ;  but  to  that  intempe- 
rate desire  of  pleasure,  and  habitual  slavery  to 
bis  passions,  which  involved  him  in  many  per- 
plexities. He  happened  at  that  time  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  some  trifline  gratifica- 
tion, and,  being  without  UKmey  for  the  present 
occasion,  sold  nis  poem  to  the  first  bidder,  and 
perhaps  for  the  first  price  that  was  proposed, 
and  woidd  probably  nave  been  content  with 
lem.  if  less  had  been  offered  him. 

This  poem  was  addressed  to  the  Lord  Tyr^ 
oonnel,  not  only  in  the  first  lines,  but  in  a  formal 
dedication  filled  with  the  highest  strains  of  pane- 
gyric, and  the  warmest  proTesaons  of  gratitude, 
but  by  no  means  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  con- 
nexion or  elegance  of  style. 

These  praises  in  a  short  time  he  found  him- 
self inclined  to  retract,  being  discarded  by  the 
man  on  whom  he  bad  bestowed  them,  and 
whom  he  then  immediately  discovered  not  lo 
have  deserved  themu  Of  this  quarrel,  which 
every  day  made  more  bitter.  Lord  Tyrconnel 
and  Mr.  Savage  assigned  verydifierent  reas(Mis^ 
which  might  perhaps  all  in  reality  concur, 
thou^  they  were  not  all  convenient  to  be  al- 
leged by  either  party.  Liord  T^rrconnel  affirmed 
that  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  Mr.  Savage 
to  enter  a  tavern  with  any  company  that  pio- 
posed  it,  drink  the  most  expensive  vrines  with 
great  profusion,  and  when  the  reckoning  was 
demanded,  to  be  without  money ;  if,  as  it  often 
happened,  his  company  were  willing  to  defray 
his  part,  the  afiiur  ended  without  any  ill  conse. 
quences;  but  if  they  were  refractory,  ^d  ex- 
pected that  the  wine  should  be  paid  for  by  ham 
that  drank  it,  his  method  of  compositioii  was, 
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to  taike  them  whh  him  to  htfl  own  apartment, 
asflomc  the  jgovernxnent  of  the  house,  and  order 
the  butler  m  an  imperions  manner  to  set  the 
best  wine  in  the  cellar  before  his  company,  who 
often  drank  till  they  forgot  the  respect  doe  to 
the  house  in  which  they  were  entertained,  in- 
dulged themselTes  in  the  utmost  extravagance 
of  merriment,  practised  the  most  licentious  fro- 
lics, and  committed  all  the  outrages  of  drunk- 
enness. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  charge  which  Lord 
Tyrconnel  brought  against  him  :  having  given 
him  a  collection  of  valuable  books,  stamped 
with  his  own  arms,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
see  them  in  a  short  time  exposed  to  sale  upon 
the  stalls,  it  being  usual  with  Mr.  Savage,  when 
he  wanted  a  small  sum,  to  take  his  books  to  the 
pawnbroker. 

Whoever  was  acouainted  with  Mr.  Savage 
easily  credited  both  these  accusations:  for  hav- 
ing been  obliged,  from  his  first  entrance  into 
the  world,  to  subsist  upon  expedients,  affluence 
was  not  able  to  exalt  him  above  them ;  and  so 
much  was  he  delighted  with  wine  and  conversa- 
tion, and  so  long  had  he  been  accustomed  to  live 
by  chance,  that  he  would  at  any  time  go  to  the 
tavern  without  scruple,  and  trust  for  Uie  reck- 
oning to  the  liberahty  of  his  company,  and  fre- 
quently of  company  to  whom  he  was  very  little 
known.  This  conduct  indeed  very  seldom 
drew  upon  him  those  inconveniences  that  might 
be  feared  by  any  other  person ;  for  his  conver- 
sation was  so  entertainmg,  and  his  address  so 
pleasing,  that  few  thought  the  pleasure  which 
they  received  from  him  dearly  purchased,  by 
paying  for  his  wine.  It  was  his  peculiar  hap- 
piness, that  he  scarcely  ever  found  a  stranger, 
whom  he  did  not  leave  a  friend ;  but  it  must 
likewise  be  added  that  he  had  not  often  a 
friend  long,  without  obhging  him  to  become  a 
stranger. 

Mr.  Savage,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that 
Lord  Tyrconnel*  quarrelled  with  him  because 
be  would  not  subtract  from  his  own  luxury  and 
extravagance  what  he  had  promised  to  allow 
him,  and  that  his  resentment  was  only  a  plea  for 
the  violation  of  his  promise.  He  asserted,  that 
he  had  done  nothing  that  ought  to  exclude  him 
from  that  subsistence  which  he  thought  not  so 
nnich  a  favour  as  a  debt,  since  it  was  offered  him 
upon  conditions  which  ho  had  never  broken; 
and  that  his  only  fiiult  was,  that  he  could  not  be 
mipported  with  nothing. 

He  acknowledged,  Uiat  Lord  Tyrconnel  often 
exhorted  him  to  regulate  his  method  of  life,  and 
not  to  spend  all  his  nights  in  taverns,  and  that 
he  app^red  very  desirous  that  he  would  pass 
those  hours  with  him,  which  he  so  freeely  be- 
stowed npon  others.  This  demand  Mr.  Sa- 
y*^  considered  as  a  censure  of  his  conduct, 
which  he  could  never  patiently  bear,  and  which, 
in  the  latter  mid  cooler  parts  of  his  life,  was  so 
oflensive  to  him,  that  he  declared  it  as  his  reso- 
lotion,  •*  to  spmn  that  friend  who  should  pre- 
sume to  dictate  lo  him  ;♦•  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  in  his  earfier  years  he  received  admonitions 
with  more  calmness. 

He  was  fikewise  indtned  to  resent  such  ex- 


•  Hit  ezpreMion  in  one  of  hla  leuer*  was,  "  thai  Lord 
Tjrrconnel  nad  involred  hh  e«t!»t*»,  and  therefore  poorly 
•oogfat  m  oceasK«  to  quarrel  with  bim.'^— Dr.  J. 
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peetations,  as  tending  to  infihigo  his  liberty,  of 
which  he  was  very  jealous,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  the  gratification  of  his  passions ;  and  de- 
clared, that  the  request  was  still  more  unrea* 
sonable,  as  the  company  to  which  he  Was  to 
have  been  confined  was  msupportably  disagree* 
able.  This  assertion  afibrds  another  instance 
of  that  inconsistency  of  his  writings  with  his  con^ 
versation,  which  was  so  often  to  be  observed.^ — 
He  forgot  how  lavishly  he  had  in  his  dedication 
to  "The  Wanderer,"  extolled  the  delicacy  and 
penetration,  the  humanity  and  generosity,  thd 
candour  and  politeness,  of  the  man,  whom,  when 
he  no  lonjE^er  loved  him,  he  declared  to  be  a 
wretch  without  understanding,  without  good« 
nature,  and  without  justice ;  m  whose  name  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  leave  no  trace  in  any 
future  edition  of  his  writings ;  and  accordingly 
blotted  it  out  of  that  copy  of  "  The  Wanderer'' 
which  was  in  his  hands. 

During  his  continuance  with  the  Lord  TyN 
connel,  he  wrote  "The  Trhimph  of  Health  and 
Mirth,"  on  the  recovery  of  Lady  Tyrconnel 
from  a  languishing  illness.  This  perfonnancs 
is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  gayety  of  thtf 
ideas,  and  the  melody  of  the  numbers,  but  for 
the  agreeable  fiction  upon  which  it  is  formedi 
Mirth,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  for  the  sick" 
ness  of  her  favourite,  takes  a  flight  in  quest  of 
her  sister  Health,  whom  she  finds  redined  upon 
the  brow  of  a  lofty  mountain,  amidst  the  fra- 
rannoe  of  perpetual  spring,  with  the  breezes  of 
the  morning  sporting  about  her.  Being  solicited 
by  her  sister  Mirth,  she  readily  proimses  her  as^ 
sistance,  flies  away  in  a  cloua,  and  impregnates 
the  waters  of  Bath  with  new  virtues,  by  which 
the  sickness  of  BeUnda  is  relieved. 

As  the  reputation  of  his  abihties,  the  particu* 
lar  circumstances  of  his  biith  and  life,  the  splen- 
dour of  his  appearance,  and  the  distinction  which 
was  for  some  time  paid  him  by  Lord  Tyrconnef^ 
entitled  him  to  familiarity  with  persons  of  hi^er 
rank  than  those  to  whose  conversation  he  nad 
been  before  admitted;  he  did  not  fail  to  gratify 
that  curiosity  which  indoced  him  to  take  a  nearer 
view  of  those  whom  their  birth,  theur  employ* 
ments,  or  their  fortunes,  necessarily  place  at  a 
distance  from  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  and 
to  examine  whether  their  merit  was  magnified 
or  dimmished  by  the  medium  through  wliich  it 
was  contemplated :  whether  the  splendour  with 
which  they  dazzled  their  admirera  was  inherent 
ui  themselves,  or  only  reflected  on  them  by  the 
objects  that  surrounded  them ;  and  whether  great 
men  were  selected  for  high  stations,  or  high  sta* 
tions  made  great  men. 

For  this  purpose  he  took  all  opportunities  of 
conversing  tamiliariy  with  those  wno  were  most 
conspicuous  at  that  6me  for  their  power  or  their 
influence:  he  watched  their  looser  moments, 
and  examined  their  domestic  b^viour,  with 
that  acnteness  which  nature  had  ^ven  him,  and 
which  the  uncommon  variety  of  his  life  had  con- 
tributed to  increase,  and  that  inquisitiveness 
which  most  always  be  prodoced  in  a  vigorons 
mind,  by  an  absolute  freedom  from  aU  pressing 
or  domestic  engagements. 

His  discernment  was  quick,  and  therefore  he 
soon  fomid  in  every  person,  and  in  every  afiliir, 
something  that  deserved  attention :  he  was  sup' 
ported  by  othera  without  any  care  for  himself,  onif 
was  therefore  at  leisure  to  porsoe  hisobservations 
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More  dreanMUneM  to  conslitate  a  aitic  on 
kmnmn  life  could  not  etaiiy  concur ;  nor  indeed 
could  any  man  who  assumed  from  accidental  ad* 
vantages  more  praise  than  he  could  justly  claim 
from  his  real  merit,  admit  any  acquamtance 
more  dangerous  than  that  of  Savage ;  of  whom 
likewise  it  must  be  confessed,  that  abilities  really 
exalted  above  the  common  level,  or  virtue  refined 
from  passion,  or  proof  against  corruption,  could 
not  eamly  find  an  abler  judge^  or  a  warmer  advo- 
cate. 

What  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Savaffe's  inquiry, 
though  he  was  not  much  accustomed  to  conceal 
his  discoveries,  it  may  not  be  entirely  safe  to  re- 
late, because  the  persons  whose  characters  he 
criticised  are  powerfiil ;  and  power  and  resent- 
ment are  seldom  strangers :  nor  would  it  per- 
haps be  wholly  just;  because  what  he  asserted 
in  conversation  might,  though  true  in  general, 
be  heightened  bv  some  momentary  araour  of 
imagination,  and,  as  it  can  be  delivered  only 
from  memory,  may  be  imperfectly  represented ; 
so  that  die  picture,  at  first  aggravated,  and  then 
unskilfully  copied,  may  be  justly  suspected  to 
retain  no  great  reeembUnce  of  the  orimnaL 

It  may,  however,  be  observedL  that  lie  did  not 
appear  to  have  formed  very  elevated  ideas  of 
those  to  whom  the  administration  of  afi*air8,  or 
the  conduct  of  p«utiesi,  have  been  entrusted ;  who 
have  been  considered  as  the  advocates  of  the 
crown,  or  the  guardians  of  the  people ;  and  who 
have  obtained  the  most  implicit  confidence,  and 
the  loudest  applauses.  Of  one  particular  per- 
son, who  has  been  at  one  time  so  popular  as  to 
be  ffenerally  esteemed,  and  at  anotner  so  formi- 
dame  as  to  be  universally  detested,  he  obmoed, 
that  his  acquisitions  had  been  small,  or  that  his 
capacity  was  narrow,  and  that  the  whole  range 
of  his  nund  was  firom  obscenity  to  politics,  and 
from  politics  to  obscenity. 

But  the  opportunity  ot  indulging  his  specula- 
tions on  great  characters  was  now  at  an  end. — 
He  was  banished  from  the  table  of  Lord  Tyr- 
eonnel,  and  turned  again  adrift  upon  the  worid, 
without  prospect  of  finding  quickly  any  other 
harbour.  As  prudence  was  not  one  of  the  vir- 
tues by  which  he  was  distinguiilied,  he  had 
made  no  provision  against  a  misfortune  like  Hub, 
And  though  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  but  that  the 
separation  must  for  some  time  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  coldness,  peevishness,  or  ne^ect,  though 
it  was  undoubtedly  the  conseouence  of  accumu- 
lated provocations  on  both  sides:  yet  every  one 
that  knew  Savage  will  readily  believe,  that  to 
him  it  was  sodden  as  a  stroke  of  thunder  ;  that 
though  he  might  have  transiently  suspected  it,  he 
had  never  surored  any  thought  so  unpleacdng  to 
sink  into  his  mind;  but  tfa^t  he  had  driven  it 
away  by  amusements,  or  dreams  of  future  felicity 
and  affluence,  and  had  never  taken  any  mea- 
sures by  which  he  might  prevent  a  precipitation 
from  plenty  to  indigence. 

This  ouarrel  and  separation,  and  the  difficul- 
ties to  wnich  Mr.  Savage  was  exposed  by  them, 
were  soon  known  both  to  his  fiienos  and  enemies : 
nor  was  it  long  before  he  perceived,  from  the  be- 
haviour of  both,  how  mucn  is  added  to  the  lustre 
of  ffenius,  by  the  ornaments  of  wealth. 

His  conmtion  did  not  appear  to  excite  much 
compassion:  for  he  had  not  always  been  careful 
to  use  the  advantages  he  enjoyed  with  that  mo- 
deration which  ought  to  have  been  with  more 


than  nsiBal  cavlioA  pfetervad  by  him,  who  kneiii^ 
if  he  had  reflected,  that  he  was  only  a  dependant 
on  the  bounty  of  another,  whom  he  could  expect 
to  support  mm  no  longer  than  he  endeavoured 
to  preserve  his  favour  by  complying  with  his  in- 
clinations, and  whom  he  nevertheless  set  at  de- 
fiance, and  was  continually  irritating  by  negli 
gence  or  encroachments. 

£xamples  need  not  be  sou^t  at  any  great 
distance  to  prove,  that  superiority  of  fortune  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  kindle  pride,  and  that 
pride  seldom  fails  to  exert  itself  in  contempt  and 
msult ;  and  if  this  is  often  the  effect  of  hereditary 
wealth,  and  of  honours  enjoyed  only  by  the  ment 
of  others,  it  is  some  extenuation  of  any  indecent 
triumphs,  to  which  this  unhappy  man  may  have 
been  betrayed,  that  his  prosperity  was  hei^ten- 
ed  by  the  force  of  novelty,  and  made  more  mtoxi- 
cating  by  a  sense  of  the  misery  in  which  he  had 
so  lone  languished,  and  perliaps  of  the  insults 
which  ne  haifformeriy  borne,  ana  which  he  might 
now  think  himself  entided  to  revenge.  I  It  is  too 
common  for  those  who  have  unjustly  sofiered 
pain,  to  inflict  it  likewise  in  their  turn  with  the 
same  injustice,  and  to  imagine  that  they  have  a 
right  to  treat  others  as  they  have  themselves  been 
treated,  i 

That  Mr.  Sava^  was  too  much  elevated  by 
any  good  fortune,  is  generally  known ;  and  soma 
passages  of  his  IntrMuction  to  "  The  Author  to 
be  Let,"  sufiiciently  show  that  he  did  not  wholly 
refrain  from  such  satire  as  he  afterwards  thought 
very  unjust  when  he  was  exposed  to  it  himself; 
for,  when  he  was  aflerwaros  ridiculed  in  the 
character  of  a  distressed  poet,  he  very  easily  dis- 
covered, that  distress  was  not  a  proper  subject 
for  merriment,  nor  topic  of  invective.  He  was 
then  able  to  discern,  that  if  misery  be  the  efiect 
of  virtue,  it  ought  to  be  reverenced;  if  <^  ill- 
fortune,  to  be  pitied  :  and  if  of  vice,  not  to  be 
insulted,  because  it  is  perhaps  its^f  a  punish- 
ment adeouate  to  the  cnme  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. And  the  humanity  of  that  man  can  de- 
serve no  panegyric,  who  is  capable  of  reproach- 
ing a  criminal  m  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

But  these  reflections,  though  they  readily  oc- 
cucred  to  him  in  the  firat  ana  last  parts  of  bis 
life,  were,  I  am  afraid,  for  a  long  time  forgotten ; 
at  least  they  were,  like  many  other  maxim?, 
treasured  up  in  his  mind  rather  for  show  than 
use,  and  operated  very  little  upon  his  conduct, 
however  elegantly  he  mi^ht  sometimes  explain, 
or  however  forcibly  he  might  inculcate  them. 

His  degradation,  therefore,  from  the  condition 
which  he  had  enjoyed  with  such  wanton  thought- 
lessness, was  considered  by  many  as  an  occa- 
sion of  trinmi^.  Those  who  had  before  paid 
their  court  to  nim  without  success,  soon  returned 
the  contempt  which  they  had  sufiercd ;  and  they 
who  had  received  favours  from  him,  (for  of  such 
favours  as  he  could  bestow  he  was  very  liberal,) 
did  not  always  remembrr  them.  So  much  more 
certain  are  the  efi*ects  of  resentment  than  of  .gra- 
titude :  it  is  not  only  to  many  more  pleasing  to 
recollect  those  faults  which  place  otiiers  below 
them,  than  those  virtues  by  which  they  are  them- 
selves comparatively  depressed ;  but  it  is  fike- 
wise  more  easy  to  neglect  than  to  re^pmpcnse ; 
and  though  there  are  few  who  will  practise  a 
laborious  virtue,  there  will  never  be  wanting 
multitudes  that  will  indulge  in  easy  vic& 
.   Savage,  however,  was  very  httle  di5turt>ed  at 
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the  mat^B  of  contempt  which  his  ill-fbitane 
broaght  upon  him,  fiom  those  whom  he  never 
esteemed,  and  with  whom  he  never  considered 
himself  as  levelled  by  any  calamities :  and 
though  it  was  not  without  some  uneasiness  that 
he  saw  some,  whose  friendship  he  valued,  change 
their  behaviour,  he  yet  observed  their  coldness 
without  much  emotion,  considered  them  as  the 
slaves  of  fortune,  and  the  worshippers  of  pros- 
perity, and  was  more  inclined  to  despise  tnem, 
than  to  lament  himsel£ 

It  does  not  appear  that,  after  this  return  of  his 
wants,  he  found  mankind  equally  favourable 
to  him  as  at  his  first  appearance  in  the  world. 
HU  story,  though  in  reality  not  less  melancholy, 
was  less  affecting,  because  it  was  no  longer  new ; 
it  therefore  procured  him  no  new  friends ;  and 
those  that  tad  formerly  relieved  him,  thought 
they  might  now  consign  him  to  others.  He 
was  now  likewise  considered  by  many  raUier  as 
criminal,  than  as  unhappy ;  for  the  friends  of 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  of  nis  mother,  were  suffi- 
ciently industrious  to  publish  his  weaknesses, 
which  were  indeed  very  numerous ;  and  nothing 
was  forgotten  that  might  make  him  cither  hate- 
ful or  ridiculous. 

It  cannot  but  be  imagined,  that  such  repre- 
sentations of  his  faults  must  make  great  num- 
bers less  sensible  of  his  distress ;  many,  who 
had  only  an  opportunity  to  hear  one  part,  made 
no  scruple  to  propa^te  the  account  which  they 
received :  many  assisted  their  circulation  from 
malice  or  revenge ;  and  perhaps  many  pretended 
to  credit  them,  that  they  might  with  a  better 
grace  withdraw  their  regard,  or  withhold  their 
assbtance. 

Savage,  however,  was  not  one  of  those  who 
suffered  himself  to  be  injured  without  resist- 
ance, nor  was  less  diligent  in  exposing  the  faults 
of  Lord  Tyrconnel  j  over  whom  he  obtained  at 
least  this  advantage,  that  he  drove  him  first  to 
the  practice  of  outrage  and  violence :  for  he  was 
so  much  provoked  by  the  wit  and  virulence  of 
Savage,  tnat  he  came  with  a  number  of  attend- 
ants, that  did  no  honour  to  his  courage,  to  beat 
him  at  a  coffee-house.  But  it  happened  that  he 
had  lefl  the  place  a  few  minutes  ;  and  his  lord- 
ship had,  without  danger,  the  pleasure  of  boast> 
ing  how  he  would  have  treated  him.  Mr.  Savage 
went  next  day  to  repay  his  visit  at  his  own 
house ;  but  was  prevailed  on,  by  his  domestics, 
to  retire  without  msisting  upon  seeing  him. 

Lord  Tyrconnel  was  accused  by  Mr.  Savage 
of  some  actions,  which  scarcely  any  provocations 
will  be  thought  sufficient  to  justify ;  such  as 
seizing  what  he  had  in  his  lodgings,  and  other 
instances  of  wanton  cruelty,  by  which  he  in- 
creased the  distress  of  Savage,  without  any  ad- 
vantage to  himself.  ' 

These  mutual  accusations  were  retorted  on 
both  sides  for  many  years,  with  the  utmost  de- 
cree of  virulence  and  rage ;  and  time  seemed 
rather  to  augment  than  diminish  their  resent- 
ment. That  the  anger  of  Mr.  Savage  should  be 
kept  alive,  is  not  strange,  because  he  fel^  every 
day  the  consequences  of  the  quarrel ;  but  it  might 
reasonably  have  been  hoped,  that  Lord  Tyrcon- 
nel might  have  relented,  and  at  length  have  for- 
gotten those  provocations,  which,  however  they 
might  have  once  inflamed  him,  had  not  in  reality 
much  hurt  him. 

The  apirit  of  Mr.  Savage  indeed  never  suffered 


him  to  solicit  a  reeonciliatioa ;  he  tetomed  re- 
proach for  reproach,  and  insult  for  insult ;  his 
superiority  of  wit  supplied  the  disadvantages  of 
his  fortune,  and  enabled  him  to  form  a  party,  and 
prejudice  great  numbers  in  his  favour. 

But  though  this  might  be  some  gratification 
of  his  vanity,  it  afforded  very  little  relief  to  his 
necessities ;  and  he  was  very  frequently  reduced 
to  uncommon  hardships^  of  whicn,  however,  he 
never  made  any  mean  or  importunate  complaints, 
being  formed  rather  to  bear  misery  with  forti- 
tude, than  enjoy  prosperity  with  moderation. 

He  now  thouent  himself  again  at  liberty  to 
expose  the  cruelty  of  his  mother ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  believe,  about  this  time  published  "  The 
Bastard,"  a  poem  remarkable  for  the  vivacious 
sallies  of  thought  in  the  beginning,  where  he 
makes  a  pompous  enumeration  of  the  imaginary 
advantages  of  base  birth ;  and  the  pathetic  sen- 
timents at  the  end,  where  he  recounts  the  real 
calamities  which  he  suffered  by  the  crime  of  his 
parents. 

The  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  verses,  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  author,  the  novelty  of 
the  subject,  and  the  notoriety  of  the  story  to 
which  the  allusions  are  made,  procured  this  per> 
formance  a  very  favourable  reception ;  great 
numbers  were  immediately  dispersed,  and  edi 
tions  were  multiplied  with  unusual  rapidity. 

One  circumstance  attended  the  publication, 
which  Savage  used  to  relate  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. His  mother,  to  whom  the  poem  was  with 
"due  reverence"  inscribed,  happened  then  to  be 
at  Bath,  where  she  could  not  conveniently  retire 
from  censure,  or  conceal  herself  from  observa- 
tion ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  reputation  of  the 
poem  begin  to  spread,  than  she  heard  it  repeated 
m  all  places  of  concourse ;  nor  could  she  enter 
the  assembly-rooms,  or  cross  the  walks,  without 
being  saluted  with  some  lines  from  "  The  Bas- 
tard." 

This  was  perhaps  the  first  time  that  she  ever 
discovered  a  sense  of  shame,  and  on  this  occa^ 
sion  the  power  of  wit  was  very  conspicuous : 
the  wretch  who  had  without  scruple  proclaimed 
herself  an  adulteress,  and  who  had  nrst  endea^ 
voured  to  starve  her  son,  then  to  transport  him, 
and  afterwards  to  hang  him,  was  not  able  to 
bear  the  representation  of  her  own  conduct; 
but  fled  from  reproach,  though  she  felt  no  pain 
from  guilt,  and  lefl  Bath  with  the  utmost  haste^ 
to  shdter  herself  among  the  crowds  of  London. 

Thus  Savage  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding, 
that,  though  he  could  not  reform  his  mother,  he 
could  punish  her,  and  that  he  did  not  always, 
suffer  alone. 

The  pleasure  which  he  received  from  this  in- 
crease of  his  poetical  reputation,  was  sufficient 
for  some  time  to  overbalance  the  miseries  of 
want,  which  this  performance  did  not  much  al- 
leviate ;  for  it  was  sold  for  a  very  trivial  sum 
to  a  bookseller,  who,  though  the  success  was  so 
uneonunon  that  five  impressions  were  sold,  of 
which  many  were  undoubtedly  verv  numerous, 
had  not  generosity  sufficient  to  admit  the  un- 
happy writer  to  any  part  of  the  profit. 

The  sale  of  this  poem  was  always  mentioned 
by  Savage  with  the  utmost  elevation  of  heart, 
and  referred  to  by  him  as  an  incontestable  proof 
of  a  general  acknowledffment  of  his  abilities.  It 
was  indeed  the  only  production  of  which  he  could 
justly  boast  a  general  reception. 
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But  diOQgh  be  did  net  lose  the  opportmiity 
which  success  ga^e  him  of  setting  a  high  rate  on 
his  abilities,  but  paid  due  deference  to  the  svS' 
-  frages  of  mankind  when  they  were  given  in  his 
favour,  he  did  not  suffer  his  esteem  of  himself  to 
depend  upon  odiers,  nor  found  any  thing  sacred 
in  the  voice  of  the  people  when  they  were  in- 
clined to  censure  him ;  he  then  readily  showed 
the  folly  of  ezpectinff  that  the  public  should 
Judge  right,  observed  how  slowly  poetical  merit 
had  often  forced  iu  way  into  the  world ;  he  oon^ 
tented  himself  with  the  apcJause  of  men  of  judg- 
ment, and  was  somewhat  disposed  to  exclude  all 
those  from  the  character  of  men  of  judgment 
who  did  not  applaud  him. 

But  he  was  at  other  times  more  favourable  to 
mankind  than  to  think  them  blind  to  the  beau- 
ties of  his  works,' and  imputed  the  slowness  of 
their  sale  to  other  causes :  either  they  were  pub- 
lished at  a  time  when  the  town  was  empty,  or 
when  the  attention  of  the  public  was  engrossed 
by  some  stru^le  in  the  parliament,  or  some 
other  object  w^ general  concern ;  or  they  were 
by  the  neglect  of  the  publisher  not  diligentlv 
dispersed,  or  by  his  avarice  not  advertised  with 
sufficient  frequency.  Address,  or  industry,  or 
liberalitv,  was  always  wanting ;  and  the  blame 
was  laid  rather  on  any  person  than  the  author. 

By  arts  like  these,  arts  which  every  man  prac- 
tises in  some  degree,  and  to  which  too  much  of 
the  little  tranquillity  of  life  is  to  be  ascribed. 
Savage  was  always  able  to  live  at  peace  with 
himself  Had  he  indeed  only  made  use  of  these 
expedients  to  alleviate  the  loss,  or  want,  of  for- 
tune or  reputation,  or  any  other  advantages 
which  it  is  not  in  man*s  power  to  bestow  upon 
himself  they  might  have  been  justly  mentioned 
as  instances  of  a  philosophical  mind,  and  very 
properly  proposed  to  the  imitation  of  multitudes, 
who,  for  want  of  diverting  their  imaf^tions 
with  the  same  dexterity^  £nguish  under  afflic- 
tions which  might  be  easily  removed. 

It  were  doubtless  to  be  wished,  that  truth  and 
reason  were  universally  prevalent:  that  every 
thing  were  esteemed  according  to  its  real  value ; 
and  that  men  would  secure  themselves  from  be- 
ing disappointed  in  their  endeavours  after  ha{>- 
piness,  by  placing  it  only  in  virtue,  whidi  is 
always  to  be  obtained ;  but,  if  adventitious  and 
foreign  pleasures  must  be  pursued,  it  would  be 
perhaps  of  some  benefit,  since  that  pursuit  must 
freouently  be  fruitless,  if  the  practice  of  Savage 
could  be  uught,  that  folly  miffht  be  an  anti- 
dote to  folly,  and  one  fallacy  oe  obviated  by 
another. 

But  the  danger  of  this  pleasinff  intoxication 
most  not  be  concealed  ;  nor  indeed  can  any  one, 
after  having  observed  the  life  of  Savage,  need 
to  be  cautioned  against  it.  By  imputing  none 
of  his  miseries  to  himself^  he  continued  to  act 
opon  the  same  principles,  and  to  follow  the  same 
path  ;  was  never  made  wiser  by  his  sufferings, 
nor  preserved  by  one  misfortune  from  falling  into 
anotnei;  He  proceeded  throughout  his  life  to 
tread  the  same  steps  on  the  same  circle ;  alwa3r8 
applauding  his  past  conduct,  or  at  least  forgets 
ting  it,  to  amuse  himself  with  phantoms  of  luip- 
piness,  which  were  dancing  before  him ;  and 
wiUin^y  turned  his  eyes  from  the  light  of  reason, 
when  it  would  have  discovered  the  illusion,  and 
•hown  him,  what  he  never  wished  to  see,  his 
iMdsUOe* 


He  is  even  aceoted,  after  having  lolled  \um 
imaeination  with  those  ideal  opiates,  of  having 
tried  the  same  experiment  upon  his  conscience  ; 
andf  having  accustomed  himself  to  impute  all 
deviations  from  the  right  to  foreign  causes,  it 
is  certain  that  he  was  upon  every  occasion  too 
easily  reconciled  to  himself;  and  that  he  ap- 
peared very  Uttle  to  regret  those  praetices  which 
had  impaired  his  reputation.  The  reigning  error 
of  his  life  was,  that  he  mistook  the  love  for  the 
practice  of  virtue  ;  and  was  indeed  not  so  much 
a  good  man,  as  the  friend  of  goodness. 

This  at  least  must  be  allowed  him,  that  he 
always  preserved  a  strong  sense  of  the  dignity, 
the  beauty,  and  the  necessity  of  virtue ;  and 
that  he  never  contributed  deliberately  to  spread 
corruption  auKHig  mankind.  His  actions,  which 
were  ^nerally  precipitate,  were  ollen  blame 
able ;  but  his  writings,  being  the  productioas 
of  study,  uniformly  tended  to  the  exalution  of 
the  mind,  and  the  propagation  of  momlity  and 
piety. 

These  writings  may  improve  mankind,  when 
his  failings  shall  be  forgotten ;  and  therefore  he 
must  be  considered,  upon  the  whole,  as  a  bene* 
factor  to  the  world ;  nor  can  his  personal  exan^ 
pie  do  any  hurt,  since  whoever  hears  of  his 
faults  will  hear  of  the  miseries  which  they 
brought  upon  him,  and  which  would  deserve 
less  pit^,  had  not  his  condition  been  such  as 
made  ms  faulu  pardonable.  He  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  child  exposed  to  all  the  temptations 
of  indigence,  at  an  age  when  resolution  was  not 
yet  strengthened  by  conviction,  nor  virtue  con- 
firmed by  habit ;  a  circumstance  which,  in  his 
'^Bastan^"  he  hunents  in  a  very  affecting  man# 
ner: 

No  Mother**  care 

Shielded  my  infant  innocence  with  prayer  ; 

No  father's  guardian  hand  mj  youth  inaiBtain\l« 

Cal]*d  Carth  my  viitues,  or  from  vka  resirainM 

.  "The  Bastard,"  however  it  might  provoke 
or  mortify  his  mother,  could  not  be  expected  to 
mdt  her  to  compassion,  so  that  he  was  still  un- 
der the  same  wont  of  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
and  he  therefore  exerted  all  the  interest  which 
his  wit,  or  his  birth,  or  his  misfortune,  could 
procure,  to  obtain,  upon  the  death  of  Kusden, 
the  place  of  poet  laurcat,  and  prosecuted  his  a|v 
plication  wiUi  so  much  diligence,  that  the  Kin^ 
publicly  declared  it  his  intention  to  bestow  it 
upon  him ;  but  such  was  the  fate  of  Savage, 
that  even  the  King,  when  he  intended  his  ad» 
vantage,  was  disappointed  in  his  schemes ;  for 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  h^s  the  dispoMl  of 
the  laurel,  as  one  of  the  appendages  of  his  office, 
either  did  not  know  the  Kmg's  design,  or  did  not 
approve  it,  or  thought  the  nomination  of  the  lau» 
reat  an  encroachment  upon  liis  rights,  and  there* 
fore  bestowed  the  laurel  upon  C(3ley  Gibber. 

Mr.  Savage,  thus  disappointed,  took  a  resolu* 
tion  of  applying  to  the  Clueen.  that,  having  once 
^ven  him  life,  she  would  enable  him  to  support 
It ;  and  therefore  published  a  short  poem  on  her 
birth-day,  to  which  he  gave  the  odd  title  of 
"  Volunteer  LaureaU"  Tne  event  of  this  essay 
he  has  himself  related  in  the  following  letter, 
which  hp  prefixed  to  the  poem,  when  he  afW- 
wards  reprinted  it  in  **The  Gentleman's  Msga- 
zine,"  wnence  I  have  copied  it  entire,  as  uis 
was  one  of  the  few  attempts  in  which  Mr.  Savage 
sQOceedec^ 
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*Bfr.  TTuBAir, 
••In  vour  Ma^:aziiie  for  February  you  pub- 
fidied  tne  last  *  Volunteer  Lanreat,*  written  on  a 
▼ery  melancholy  occasion,  the  death  of  the  royal 
partroness  of  arts  and  literature  in  general,  and 
of  the  author  of  that  poem  in  particular ;  I  now 
send  ^n  the  first  that  Mr.  Savage  wrote  under 
that  title. — ^This  gentleman,  notwithstanding  a 
rerv  considerable  interest,  being,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Eusdcn,  disap[X)inted  of  the  laureates 
place,  wrote  the  following  verses ;  which  were 
no  sooner  published,  but  the  late  Ctueen  sent 
to  a  bookseQer  for  them.  The  author  had  not 
at  that  time  a  friend  either  to  get  him  introduced 
or  his  poem  presented  at  court ;  yet,  such  was 
the  unspeakable  goodness  of  that  Princess,  that, 
notwithstanding  this  act  of  ceremony  was  want- 
ing, in  a  few  da3rs  after  publication,  Mr.  Savage 
received  a  bank-bill  of  fifty  pounds,  and  a  gra- 
eioos  message  from  her  Majesty,  by  the  Lords 
North  and  Guilford,  to  thiseflfect:  'That  her 
Majesty  was  highly  pleased  with  the  verses; 
that  site  took  particularly  kind  his  lines  there 
relating  to  the  Kin? ;  that  he  had  permission  to 
write  annually  on  the  same  subject,  and  that  he 
ihooki  yearly  receive  the  like  present,  till  some- 
thing better  (which  was  her  Majesty's  intention) 
eould  be  done  for  him.'  After  this  he  was  per- 
mitted to  present  one  of  his  annual  poems  to 
her  Majesty,  had  the  honour  of  Idling  her 
hand,  and  met  with  the  most  gracious  reception. 
"  Yours,  fcc" 
Such  was  the  performance,'^  and  sudi  its  re- 
eeotion  ;  a  reception,  which,  though  by  no  means 
unkind,  was  yet  not  in  the  hi^est  degree  gene- 
rous ;  to  chain  down  the  genius  of  a  writer  to 
an  annual  panegyric,  showed  in  the  Ctueen  too 
much  desire  of  nearinff  her  own  praises,  and  a 
greater  regard  to  herself  than  to  nim  on  whom 
her  bounty  was  conferred.  It  was  a  kind  of 
avaricious  senerosity,  by  which  flattery  was 
rather  purchased  tlum  |enius  rewarded. 

Mrs.  Oldfield  had  formerly  given  him  the 
mme  allowance  with  much  more  heroic  inten- 
tion :  she  had  no  other  view  than  to  enable  him 
to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  to  set  himself  above 
the  want  of  assistance,  and  was  contented  with 
doi^  ^^^  without  stipulating  for  encomiums. 

Mir.  Savage,  however,  was  not  at  liberty  to 
make  exceptions,  but  was  ravished  with  the 
fiivours  which  he  had  received,  and  probably 
yet  more  with  those  which  he  was  promised :  he 
considered  himself  now  as  a  favourite  of  the 
Ctueen,  and  did  not  doubt  but  a  few  annual 
poems  would  establish  him  in  some  profitable 
employment. 

Ue  therefore  assumed  the  title  of  Volunteer 
Lauremt,  not  without  some  reprehensions  from 
Cibber,  who  informed  him,  that  the  title  of 
Laureate  was  a  mark  of  honour  conferred  by 
the  KJngf  from  whom  all  honour  is  derived,  and 
which  therefore  no  man  has  a  right  to  bestow 
upon  himself;  and  added,  that  he  might  with 
equal  propriety  style  himself  a  Volunteer  Lord, 
or  Volunteer  BaroneL  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  remark  was  just ;  but  Savage  did  not  think 
any  title,  which  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Gibber, 
so  oonoorable  as  that  the  usurpation  of  it  could 
bt  imputed  to  him  as  an  instance  of  very  exorbi« 
tant  vanity,  and  therefore  continued  to  write 
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under  the  same  titfoi  and  reeeiyed  every  ymt 
the  same  reward. 

He  did  not  appear  to  consider  these  eneo* 
miums  as  tests  of  his  abilities,  or  as  any  thing 
more  than  annual  hints  to  the  Ctueen  of  hef 
promise ;  or  acts  of  ceremony,  by  the  perform- 
ance of  which  he  was  entitled  to  his  pension ; 
and  therefore  did  not  labour  them  with  great 
diligence,  or  print  more  than  fifty  each  year, 
except  that  for  some  of  the  last  years  he  regu- 
larly inserted  them  in  **The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine," by  which  they  were  dispersed  over  Uie 
Kingdom. 

Of  some  of  them  he  had  himself  so  low  an 
opinion^  that  he  intended  to  omit  them  in  the 
Collection  of  Poems,  for  which  he  printed  pro- 
posals, and  solicited  subscriptions ;  nor  can  it 
seem  strange,  that,  being  confined  to  the  saiye 
subiect,  he  should  be  at  some  times  indolent, 
ancf  at  others  unsuccessful ;  that  he  should  some- 
times delay  a  disagreeable  task  till  it  was  too 
late  to  perfbnn  it  well ;  or  that  he  should  some- 
times repeat  the  same  sentiment  on  the  same 
occasion,  or  at  others  be  mbled  by  an  attempt 
after  novelty  to  forced  conceptions  and  far- 
fetched images. 

He  wrote  indeed  with  a  double  intention, 
which  supplied  him  with  some  variety ;  for  his 
business  was,  to  praise  the  Ctueen  for  the  fsp 
vours  which  he  had  received,  and  to  compUdn 
to  her  of  the  delay  of  those  which  she  had  pro- 
mised :  in  some  of  nis  pieces,  therefore,  gratitude 
is  predominant,  and  in  some  discontent ;  in  some 
he  rei)resents  mmself  as  happy  in  her  patronage ; 
and,  in  others,  as  disconsolate  to  find  himself 
neglected. 

Her  promise,  like  other  promises  made  to  this 
unfortunate  man,  was  never  performed,  though 
he  took  suflSdent  care  that  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. The  publication  of  his  "  Volunteer  Lau- 
reat"  procurea  him  no  other  reward  than  a  regu- 
lar remittance  of  fifty  pounds. 

He  was  not  so  depressed  by  his  disappoint- 
ments as  to  neglect  any  opportunity  that  was 
offered  of  advancing  his  interest.  When  the 
Princess  Anne  was  married,  he  wrote  a  pocm,t 
upon  her  departure,  "only."  as  he  dedared, 
*' because  it  was  expected  trom  him,"  and  he 
was  not  willing  to  bar  his  own  prospects  by  any 
appearance  of  neglect. 

H.e  never  mentioned  any  advantage  gained  by 
this  poem,  or 'any  reffaru  that  was  paid  to  it: 
and  therefore  it  is  likely  that  it  was  considered 
at  court  as  an  act  of  duty,  to  which  he  was 
obliged  by  his  dependence,  and  which  it  was 
therefore  not  necessary  to  reward  by  any  new 
fiivour:  or  perhaps  tKe  Ctueen  really  intended 
his  advancement,  and  therefore  thought  it  su- 
perfluous to  lavish  presents  upon  a  man  whom 
she  intended  to  establish  for  lire. 

About  this  time  not  only  his  hopes  were  in 
danger  of  bcinff  frustrated,  but  his  pension  like- 
wise of  being  obstructed  by  an  acddental  calum- 
ny. The  writer  of  "The  Daily  Courant,"  a 
paper  then  published  under  the  oirection  of  the 
ministry,  charged  him  with  acrime,  which  though 
not  very  great  in  itself,  would  have  been  re- 
markably invidious  in  him,  and  mi^ht  very 
justly  have  incensed  the  Ctueen  against  him. 
He  was  accused  by  name  of  influencing  dec- 
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tjons  against  the  oourt,  hj  appearinr  at  the  head 
of  a  tory  mob ;  nor  did  the  accuser  fail  to  ajggra- 
vate  his  crime,  by  representing  it  as  the  effect  of 
the  most  atrocious  ii^ratitude,  and  a  kmd  of  re- 
bellion against  the  QAieen,  who  had  first  pre- 
served him  from  an  infamous  death,  and  after- 
wards distinguished  him  by  her  favour,  and 
supported  him  by  her  charity.  The  charge,  as 
ii  was  open  and  confident,  was  likewise  by  good 
fortune  very  particular.  The  place  of  the  transac- 
tion was  mentioned,  and  the  whole  series  of  the 
rioter's  conduct  related.  This  exactness  made 
Mr.  Savage's  vindication  eas^ ;  for  he  never  had 
in  his  life  seen  the  place  which  was  declared  to 
be  the  scene  of  his  wickedness,  nor  ever  had  been 
present  in  any  town  when  its  representatives 
were  chosen.  This  answer  he  therefore  made 
haste  to  publish,  with  all  the  circumstances  neces- 
sary to  make  it  credible ;  and  very  reasonably 
dememded  that  the  accusation  should  be  re- 
tracted in  the  same  paper,  that  he  might  no 
longer  suffer  the  imputation  of  sedition  and  in- 
gratitude. This  demand  was  likewise  pressed  by 
him  in  a  private  letter  to  the  author  of  the  paper, 
who,  either  trusting  to  the  protection  or  those 
whose  defence  he  had  undertaken,.or  having 
entertained  some  personal  malice  against  Mr. 
Savage,  or  fearing  lest,  by  retracting  so  confident 
an  assertion,  he  should  impair  the  credit  of  his 
paper,  refused  to  give  him  that  satisfaction. 

Ml.  Savage  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to 
his  (twn  vindication,  to  prosecute  him  in  the 
King*8  Bendi ;  but  as  he  did  not  find  amr  ill  ef- 
fects firom  the  accusation,  having  sufficiently 
cleared  his  innocence,  he  thought  any  farther 
procedure  would  have  the  appearance  of  revenge ; 
and  therefore  willingly  dropped  it 

He  saw  soon  afterwards  a  process  commenced 
in  the  same  court  against  himself,  on  an  informa- 
tion in  which  he  was  accused  of  writing  and  pub- 
lishing an  obscene  pamphlet 

It  was  always  Mr.  Savage's  desire  to  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  and,  when  any  controversy  became 
popular^  he  never  wantecl  some  reason  for  en- 

§  aging  m  it  with  great  ardour,  and  appearing  at 
le  hcMid  of  the  party  which  he  had  cnosen.  As 
he  was  never  celebrated  for  his  prudence,  he  had 
no  sooner  taken  his  sidtf,  and  informed  himself  of 
the  chief  topics  of  the  dispute,  than  he  took  aJl 
opportunities  of  asserting  and  propa^ting  his 
principles,  without  much  regard  to  his  own  in- 
terest, or  any  other  visible  design  than  that  of 
drawing  upon  himself  the  attention  of  man- 
kind. 

The  dispute  between  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  the  Chancellor  is  well  known  to  have  been 
for  some  time  the  chief  topic  of  political  conver- 
sation ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Savage,  in  pursuance 
of  his  character,  endeavoured  to  become  con- 
spicuous among  the  controvertists  with  which 
every  coffee-house  was  filled  on  that  occasion. 
He  was  ail  indefiitigable  opposer  of  all  the  claims 
of  ecclesiastical  power,  though  he  did  not  know 
on  what  they  were  founded ;  and  was  therefore 
no  (nend  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  But  he  had 
another  reason  for  appearing  as  a  warm  advocate 
for  Dr.  Rundle ;  for  ne  was  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Foster  and  Mr.  Thomson,  who  were  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Savage. 

Thus  remote  was  his  interest  in  the  question, 
which,  however,  as  he  imagined,  concerned  him 
so  nearly,  that  it  was  not  suflkient  to  harangue 


and  dispute,  but  neeetstry  likewise  to  wiiti 
upon  it 

He  therefore  engaged  with  areat  ardour  in  a 
new  poem,  called  by  him,  **  Tlie  Progress  of  a 
Divine :"  in  which  he  conducts  a   profligate 

I  most,  by  all  the  gradations  of  widiedness, 
rom  a  poor  curacy  in  the  country  to  the  highest 
preferments  of  the  church ;  and  describee,  with 
that  humour  which  was  natural  to  him,  and  that 
knowledge  which  was  extended  to  all  the  diver- 
sities of  human  life,  his  behaviour  in  every  sta- 
tion ;  and  insmuatM,  that  this  priest,  thus  ac- 
complished, found  at  last  a  patron  in  the  Bishop 
of  London. 

When  he  was  asked  by  one  of  lus  friends,  on 
what  pretence  he  could  charge  the  Bbhop  with 
such  an  action ;  he  had  no  more  to  say  than  that 
he  had  onl^  inverted  the  accusation  ;  and  that 
he  thought  it  reasonable  to  believe,  that  he  who 
obstructed  the  rise  of  a  good  man  without  rea- 
son, would  for  bad  reasons  promote  the  exalta^ 
tion  of  a  villain. 

The  clersy  were  universally  provoked  by  this 
satire ;  and  Savage,  who,  as  was  his  constant 
practice,  had  set  his  name  to  his  performance, 
was  censured  in  "  The  Weekly  MisceUany"* 
with  severity  which  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
fonret 

But  a  return  of  invective  was  not  thought  a 
sufficient  punishment  The  court  of  mng*s 
Bench  was  therefore  moved  against  him ;  and 
he  was  obUged  to  return  an  answer  to  a  charge 
of  obscenity.  It  was  urffed  in  his  defence,  tint 
obscenity  was  criminal  when  it  was  intoided  to 


*  A  abort  aatire  was  likewise  published  lo  the 
paper,  in  which  were  the  following  Itnee : 

For  cruel  murder  doom'd  to  hempen  death. 
Savage  br  royal  grace  prolonged  hit  breath. 
Well  mignt  jou  think  he  epent  hie  future  /eats 
In  prayer,  and  faating,  and  repentant  teara. 
"—But,  O  rain  hope  !»»— the  truly  Savage  criaa, 
"  Prieeta,  and  cheir  alaviah  docuinea  I  deapive. 
ShaUI— 

Who,  by  free>thinklng  to  firee  action  fired. 
In  roidnigbt  brawla  a  deathieaa  name  acquired. 
Now  stoop  to  learn  of  eccleaiaatic  men  ? — 
No,  arm'a  with  rhyme,  at  prieeta  Til  take  mr  ahn. 
Though  prudence  bida  me  murder  but  their  wne." 
Weekly  UUcelUmy, 

jkn  anawerwas  publiahed  In  "The  Oeiit]cman*s  Bfa. 
gazlne,*'  written  by  an  unknown  hand,  from  which  i1m 
following  linea  are  aelected  : 

Tranaform*d  by  thoughtlesa  rage,  and  midnight  wins. 

From  malice  free,  and  puah*d  without  design ; 

In  equal  brawl  if  Sarage  iung'd  a  thrust, 

And  brought  the  youth  a  victim  to  the  dusC ; 

So  strong  the  hand  of  accident  appears. 

The  royal  hand  from  guilt  and  vengeance  clean. 

Instead  of  wasting  "all  thy  future  years, 
Savage,  in  prayer  and  vain  repenting  tears,** 
Exert  thy  pen  to  mend  a  vicious  age, 
To  curb  the  priest,  and  sink  his  high-church  rags ; 
To  ahow  whatfrauda  the  holy  vestments  hide, 
The  nests  of  avarice,  lust,  and  pedant  pride : 
Tlien  change  the  scene,  let  merit  brichtiy  sbina. 
And  round  the  patriot  twist  the  wream  divine ; 
The  heavenly  guide  deliver  down  to  fame ; 
In  well-tun'd  laya  transmit  a  Fosters  name ; 
Touch  every  pMslon  with  harmonloiis  art, 
Exalt  the  genius  and  correct  the  heart. 
Thus  future  times  shall  royal  grace  extol ;  . 
Thus  poUsh'd  lines  thy  present  fame  enrol. 

——Maliciously  that  Savage  plnng*d  the  aleeL 
And  made  the  youth  iu  shiniug  vengeance  fisel ; 
My  soul  abhors  the  act,  the  man  detesta, 
Bat  more  the  bigotry  In  prieatly  breaata. 

QentUman?i  MagoM^u,  May,  IW^-lk-S* 
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proiDote the  pra^ctioe of Tice;  bat  that  Mr.  Sa- 
ynge  bad  only  introdaced  obscene  ideas,  with 
the  Tiew  of  exposinff  them  to  detestation,  and  of 
amending  the  i^  by  showing  the  deformity  of 
wickedness.  This  plea  was  admitted;  and 
Sr  Philip  Yorke,  who  then  presided  in  that 
court,  dismissed  the  infonnation  with  encomi- 
ums npon  the  ponj^  and  excellence  of  Mr. 
Savage's  writings.  The  piosecntion,  however, 
answered  in  some  measure  the  purpose  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  set  on  foot ;  for  Mr.  Savage  was 
so  far  intimidated  by  it,  that  when  the  edition  of 
bis  poem  was  sold,  he  did  not  venture  to  reprint 
It ;  so  that  it  was  in  a  short  time  forgotten,  or 
foigotten  by  all  but  those  whom  it  offended. 

It  is  said  that  some  endeavours  were  usod  to 
mcense  the  Ctueen  against  him :  but  he  found 
advocates  to  obviate  at  least  part  of  their  effect ; 
for  though  he  was  never  advanced,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  receive  his  pension. 

This  poem  drew  more  infamy  upon  him  than 
any  incident  of  his  life ;  and,  as  his  conduct  can- 
not be  vindicated,  it  is  proper  to  secure  his  me> 
mory  from  reproach,  by  informing  those  whom 
he  made  his  enemies,  that  he  never  intended  to 
repeat  the  provocation ;  and  that,  though  when- 
ever he  thou^t  he  had  any  reason  to  complain 
of  the  clergy,  he  used  to  threaten  them  with  a 
new  edition  of  *'  The  Progress  of  a  Divine,**  it 
was  his  calm  and  settled  resolution  to  suppress 
it  for  ever. 

He  once  intended  to  have  made  a  better  repa- 
ration for  the  follv  or  injustice  with  which  he 
might  be  charged,  by  writmg  another  poem 
caUisd  ^The  Progress  of  a  Free-thinker,"  whom 
he  intended  to  lead  through  all  the  stages  of  vice 
and  folly,  to  convert  him  from  virtue  to  wicked- 
ness, and  from  religion  to  infidelity,  by  all  the 
modish  sophistry  u^d  for  that  purpose ;  and  at 
last  to  dismiss  him  by  his  own  hand  into  the 
other  world. 

That  he  did  not  execute  this  design  is  a  real 
loss  to  mankind  ;  for  he  was  too  weu  acquainted 
with  all  the  scenes  of  debauchery  to  have  failed 
in  his  representations  of  them,  and  too  zealous 
for  virtue  not  to  have  represented  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  should  expose  them  either  to  ridi- 
cule or  detestation. 

Bat  this  plan  was,  like  others,  formed  and  laid 
aside  till  the  vigour  of  his  imagination  was  spent, 
and  the  effervescence  of  invention  had  sabsidod ; 
but  soon  gave  way  to  some  other  design,  which 
pleased  by  its  novelty  for  a  while,  and  then  was 
neglected  like  the  former. 

He  was  still  in  his  usual  exi^ncies,  having 
no  certain  support  bat  the  pension  allowed  him 
by  the  dueen,  which,  though  it  might  have  kept 
an  exact  economist  from  want,  was  very  far  from 
being  sufficient  for  Mr.  Savage,  who  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  dismiss  any  of  his  appetites 
without  the  gratification  which  they  solicited, 
and  whom  nothing  but  want  of  money  withheld 
from  partaking  of  every  pleasure  that  fell  withb 
his  view. 

Hie  conduct  with  regard  to  his  pension  was 
very  particular.  No  sooner  had  he  changed  the 
bdl,  than  he  vanished  from  the  sight  of  all  his 
acquaintance,  and  Uy  for  some  time  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  the  inquiries  that  friendship  or  curi- 
o«ty  could  make  after  him.  At  length  he  ap- 
peared again,  pennyless  as  before,  but  never  in- 
fiKmed  even  tnoae  whom  he  seemed  to  regard 


moat,  where  he  had  been ;  nor  was  hia  retreat 
ever  discovered. 

This  was  his  constant  practice  during  the 
whole  time  that  he  received  the  pension  of  the 
Ctueen :  he  regularly  disappeared  and  returned. 
He,  indeed,  affirmed  that  he  retired  to  study,  and 
that  the  money  supported  him  in  soUtude  for 
many  months ;  but  his  friends  declared,  that  the 
short  time  in  which  it  was  spent  sufficiently  con- 
futed his  own  account  of  his  conduct 

His  pohteness  and  his  wit  still  raised  him 
friends,  who  were  desirous  of  setting  him  at 
length  free  from  that  indigence  by  whidi  he  had 
been  hitherto  oppressed ;  and  therefore  solicited 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  his  favour  with  so  much 
earnestness,  that  they  obtained  a  promise  of  the 
next  place  that  should  become  vacant,  not  eir 
ceeding  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This  pro- 
mise was  made  with  an  uncommon  declaration, 
**that  it  was  not  the  promise  of  a  minister  to  a 
petitioner,  but  of  a  fnend  to  his  friend.»» 

Mr.  Savage  now  concluded  himself  set  at  ease 
for  ever,  and,  as  he  observes  in  a  poem  ¥rritten 
on  that  incident  of  his  life,  trusted  and  was 
trusted ;  but  soon  found  that  his  confidence  was 
ill-founded,  and  this  friendly  promise  was  not 
inviolable.  He  spent  a  long  time  in  solicitations^ 
and  at  last  despaired  and  desisted. 

He  did  not  indeed  deny  that  he  had  given  the 
minister  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  should 
not  strengthen  his  own  interest  by  advancing 
him  ;  for  ne  had  taken  care  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  coffee-houses  as  an  advocate  tor  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  last  years  of  Ctueen  Anne,  and  was 
always  ready  to  justify  the  conduct,  and  exalt 
the  character  of  Lorci  Bolingbroke,  whom  he 
mentions  with  great  regard  in  an  '*  Epistle  upon 
Authors,"  which  he  wrote  about  that  time,  but 
was  too  wise  to  publish,  and  of  which  only  some 
fragments  have  appeared,  inserted  by  him  in  the 
''  Magazine**  afler  his  retirement 

To  despair  was  not,  however,  the  character 
of  Savage ;  when  one  patronage  fiuled,  he  had 
recourse  to  another.  The  prince  was  now  ex- 
tremHy  popular,  and  had  very  liberally  rewarded 
the  merit  of  some  writers  whom  Mr.  Savage  did 
not  tliink  superior  to  himself;  and  therefore  he 
resolved  to  address  a  poem  to  him. 

For  this  purpose  he  made  choice  of  a  subiect 
which  coula  regard  only  persons  of  the  hignest 
rank  and  greatest  affluence,  and  which  was  were- 
fore  proper  for  a  poem  intended  to  procure  the 
patronage  of  a  prince;  and  having  retired  for 
some  time  to  Richmond,  that  he  mi^t  prose- 
cute his  design  in  full  tranquillity,  without  the 
temptations  of  pleasure,  or  the  soUcitations  of 
creoitors  by  which  his  meditations  were  in  equal 
danger  of  being  disconcerted,  he  produced  a 
poem  *<  On  Public  Spirit,  with  regaitl  to  Public 
Works.** 

The  plan  of  this  poem  is  veiy  extensive,  and 
comprises  a  multitude  of  topics,  each  of  which 
might  furnish  matter  sufficient  for  a  long  per- 
formance, and  of  which  some  have  alrea^  em- 
ployed more  eminent  writers ;  but  as  he  was 
perhaps  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  his  own  design,  and  was  writing  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  wants  too  pressing  to  admit  of  long 
or  accurate  inquiries,  he  passes  negligently  over 
many  public  works,  whicti,  even  in  his  own  opi- 
nion, deserved  to  be  more  elaborately  treated. 

Bot,  though  he  may  sometimes  disappoint  fata 
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which  haye  often  been  connderad,  mnd  therefore 
naturally  raise  expectations,  he  must  be  allowed 
amply  to  compensate  his  omissions,  by  expatiat- 
ing, m  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  upon  a  kind 
ofbenefic^nce  not  yet  celebrated  by  any  emi- 
ment  poet,  though  it  now  appears  more  suscepti- 
ble of  embellishments,  more  adapted  to  exalt  the 
ideas,  and  afiect  the  passions,  than  many  of 
those  which  have  hitlvBrto  been  thouffat  most 
worthy  of  the  ornaments  of  verse.  The  settle- 
ment of  colonies  in*  uninhabited  countries,  the 
establishment  of  those  in  security  whose  misfor- 
tnnes  have  made  their  own  country  no  longer 
{^easing  or  safe,  the  acquisition  of  property 
without  injury  to  any,  the  appropriation  of  the 
waste  and  luxuriant  bounties  of  nature,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  those  ^ifts  which  Heaven  has 
scattered  upon  the  regions  uncultivated  and  un- 
occupied, cannot  be  considered  without  giving 
rise  to  a  great  number  of  pleasing  ideas,  and  be- 
wildering the  imagination  in  delightful  pros- 
pects; and,  therefore,  whatever  speculations 
they  may  produce  in  those,  who  have  oonfined 
themselves  to  political  studies,  naturally  fixed 
the  attention  and  excited  the  applause  of  a  poet 
The  politician,  when  he  consklers  men  driven 
into  other  countries  for  shelter,  and  obliged  to 
retire  to  forests  and  deserts,  and  pass  their  lives, 
and  fix  their  posterity  in  the  remotest  comers 
of  the  world,  to  avoid  those  hardships  which 
they  sufier  or  fear  in  their  native  nlace,  may 
very  properly  inquire,  why  the  legislature  does 
not  provide  a  remedy  for  these  miseries,  rather 
than  encourage  an  escape  from  them*  He  may 
conclude  that  the  fl^ht  of  every  honest  man  is  a 
loss  to  the  community ;  that  those  who  are  un- 
happy without  guilt  ought  to  be  reHeved ;  and 
the  fife  which  is  overburdened  by  accidental  ca- 
lamities set  at  ease  by  the  care  of  the  pubUc : 
and  that  those  who  have  by  misconduct  forfeited 
their  claim  to  favour,  ou^t  rather  to  be  made 
useful  to  the  society  which  they  have  injured, 
than  be  driven  fh>m  it  But  the  poet  is  employ- 
ed in  a  more  pleasing  undertaking  than  that  of 
proposing  laws  which,  however  just  or  expe- 
dient, wiU  never  be  made ;  or  endeavouring  to 
reduce  to  rational  schemes  of  government  socie- 
ties which  were  formed  by  chuice,  and  are  con- 
ducted by  the  private  passions  of  those  who 
preside  in  them.  He  guides  the  unhappy  fugi- 
tive from  want  and  persecution  to  plenty,  quiet, 
and  security,  and  seats  himself  in  scenes  of 
peaceful  sohtude  and  undisturbed  peace. 

Savage  has  not  ibr^tten,  amidst  the  pleasing 
sentiments  which  this  prospect  of  retirement 
suggested  to  him,  to  censure  those  crimes  which 
have  been  genersUy  committed  by  the  disco- 
verers of  new  regions,  and  to  expose  the  enor- 
mous wickedness  of  making  war  upon  barbarous 
nations  because  they  cannot  resist,  and  of  in- 
vading countries  because  they  are  fruitful;  of 
extenmn^  navigation  only  to  propagate  vice, 
and  of  visiting  distant  lands  only  to  lay  them 
waste.  He  has  asserted  the  natural  eauality  of 
Bnankind,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress  that  pride 
which  inclines  men  to  imagine  tnat  right  is  the 
consequence  of  power. 

His  description  of  the  various  miseries  which 
force  men  to  seek  for  refuge  in  distant  countries, 
aflMls  another  instance  of  his  proficiency  in 
the  iii^K>rtant  tad  extensive  study  of  human 
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them,  another  proof  of  his  humanity  and  beoe- 

volence. 

It  is  observable  that  the  close  of  this  poem 
discovers  a  change  which  experience  had  nude 
in  Mr.  Savage's  opinions.  In  a  poem  vrritten 
by  him  in  his  youtn,  and  published  in  his  Mis- 
ceUanies,  he  declares  his  contempt  of  the  con 
tracted  views  and  nsrrow  prospects  o^  the  mid- 
dle state  of  life,  and  declares  his  resokitioQ 
either  to  tower  like  the  cedar,  or  be  trampled 
like  the  shrub ;  but  in  this  poem,  though  ad- 
dressed to  a  prince,  he  mentions  this  state  of  life 
as  comprising  those  who  ought  most  to  attract 
regard,  those  who  merit  most  the  confidence  of 
power  and  the  familiarity  of  greatness;  and, 
accidentally  mentioning  tfiis  passa^  to  one  of 
his  friends,  declared,  that  in  his  opinion  all  the 
virtue  <^  mankind  was  comprehended  in  that 
stote. 

In  describing  villas  and  gardens  he  did  not 
omit  to  condemn  that  absurd  custom  which  pre- 
vails among  the  Elnglish,  of  permitting  servants 
to  receive  money  from  strangers  for  the  enter- 
tainment that  they  receive,  and  therefore  i 
ed  in  his  poem  t^^ese  lines : 

But  what  the  flow-rin;  pride  of  gardens  rare. 

However  royal,  or  however  fair, 

ir  gates,  which  to  accese  shouM  still  gt^  way, 

Opie  but,  like  Peter*8  paradise,  for  pa/ ; 

If  perquisited  varlets  (reqiieot  stand, 

And  each  new  walk  must  a  new  tax  demand : 

What  forei^  eye  but  with  contempt  surrers  f 

What  muse  shall  fh>m  oblirioo  snacch  their  — ^ 


But  before  the  publication  of  his  perfonnanc* 
he  recollected  that  the  Clueen  allowed  her  gar- 
den and  cave  at  Richmond  to  be  shown  (or  mo- 
ney ;  and  that  she  so  openly  coimtenanced  the 
practice  that  she  had  bestowed  the  privilege  d 
showing  them  as  a  place  of  profit  on  a  man, 
whose  merit  she  valued  herself  upon  rewarding, 
though  she  gave  him  only  the  liberty  of  disgrac- 
ing his  country. 

He  therefore  thoujajht,  vrith  more  prudence 
than  was  often  exerted  by  him,  that  the  piMica- 
tion  of  these  lines  might  be  officiously  repre- 
sented as  an  insult  upon  the  Clueen,  to  whom 
he  owed  his  life  and  his  subsistence ;  and  that 
the  propriety  of  his  observation  would  be  no  se- 
curity against  the  censures  which  the  unsesson- 
ableness  of  it  might  draw  upMon  him  :  he  there- 
fore suppressed  the  passage  in  the  first  edition, 
but  after  the  Gtueen*s  death  thought  the  same 
caution  no  longer  necessary,  and  restored  it  to 
theproper  place. 

Tne  poem  was,  therefore,  published  without 
any  poUtical  faults,  and  inscribed  to  the  prince ; 
but  Mr.  Savage,  having  no  friend  upon  whom 
he  could  prevail  to  present  it  to  him,  had  no 
other  method  of  attracting  his  observatioo  than 
the  publication  of  fi:equent  advertisements,  and 
therefore  received  no  reward  from  his  patroOy 
however  generous  on  other  occasions. 

This  disappointment  he  never  mentioDed 
without  intfignation,  bein^  by  some  means  or 
other  confid^t  that  the  Prmce  was  not  ignorant 
of  his  address  to  him ;  and  insinuated  tiiat  if 
any  advances  in  popularity  could  llave  beea 
made  by  (Ustingutshing  him,  he  had  not  writfeea 
without  notice  or  without  reward. 

He  was  once  incGned  to  have  presented  his 
poem  in  person,  and  sent  to  the  printer  for  a 
copy  with  that  design;  but  eiChtr  his  <    *  ' 
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timmgeA,  or  his  roaolution  dweited  him,  and  be 
oontinaed  to  resent  neglect  without  attempting 
to  force  himself  into  regard. 

Nor  was  the  public  much  more  /avoarable 
than  his  patron ;  for  only  seventy-two  were 
sold,  though  the  performance  was  much  com- 
mended by  some  whose  judgment  in  that  kind 
(tf  writing  is  generally  allowed.  But  Savage 
easily  reconciled  himself  to  mankind,  without 
imputing  any  defect  to  his  work,  by  observing 
that  his  poem  was  unluckily  published  two  days 
after  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament,  and  by 
consequence  at  a  time  when  all  those  who  could 
be  expected  to  regard  it  were  in  the  hurry  of  pre- 
paring for  their  departure,  or  en^yra^ed  in  taking 
leave  of  oUiers  upon  their  dismission  from  pub- 
lic aflairs. 

It  must  be  however  allowed,  in  justi6cation  of 
the  pubUc,  that  this  performance  is  not  the  most 
excellent  of  Mr.  Savage's  works ;  and  that, 
thoufh  it  cannot  be  denied  to  contain  many 
striking  sentiments,  majestic  Unes,  and  just  ob- 
servations, it  is  in  general  not  sufficiently  polished 
in  the  language,  or  enhvened  in  the  imagery,  or 
digested  in  the  plan. 

Thus  his  poem  contributed  nothing  to  the  al- 
leviation of  nis  poverty,  which  was  such  as  very 
few  could  have  supported  with  equal  patience  ; 
but  to  which  it  must  Ukewise  be  confessed,  that 
few  would  have  been  exposed  who  received  punc- 
tually fifty  pounds  a  year;  a  salary  which, 
though  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demands  of 
Tanity  and  luxury,  is  yet  found  sufficient  to  sup- 
port families  above  want,  and  was  undoubtedly 
more  than  the  necessities  of  life  require. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  received  his  pension, 
than  he  withdrew  to  his  darling  privacy,  from 
which  he  returned  in  a  short  time  to  bis  former 
d'lstress,  and  for  some  part  of  the  year  generally 
Uved  by  chance,  eating  only  when  he  was  in- 
Tited  to  the  tables  of  his  acquaintances,  from 
which  the  meanness  of  his  dress  often  excluded 
him,  when  the  politeness  and  variety  of  his  con- 
▼ersation  would  have  been  thought  a  sufficient 
recompense  for  his  entertainment 

He  lodged  as  much  by  accident  as  he  dined, 
and  passed  thQ  night  sometimes  in  mean  bouses, 
which  are  set  open  at  night  to  any  casual  wan- 
derers:  sometimes  in  cellars  among  the  riot  and 
filth  of  the  meanest  and  most  profligate  of  the 
imbble ;  and  sometimes,  when  he  had  not  money 
to  support  even  the  ejipenses  of  these  recepta- 
cles, walked  about  the  streets  till  he  was  weary, 
aiu]  lay  down  in  the  summer  upon  a  bulk,  or  in 
the  winter,  with  his  associates  in  poverty,  among 
the  ashes  of  a  glass-house. 

In  this  manner  were  passed  those  days  and 
those  nights  which  nature  had  enabled  him  to 
hare  employed  in  elevated  speculations,  useful 
studies,  or  pleasing  conversation.  On  a  bulk, 
in  a  cellar,  or  in  a  glass-house,  among  thieves 
and  b^gars.  was  to  be  found  the  Author  of 
••  The  Wanderer,*'  the  man  of  exalted  senti- 
ments, extensive  views,  and  curious  observa- 
Cioos;  tiie  man  whose  remarks  on  life  might 
bara  assisted  the  statesman,  whose  ideas  of 
Tirtue  might  have  enlightened  the  moralist, 
whose  eloquence  might  have  inBuenced  se- 
nates, and  whose  dehcacy  might  have  polished 
eoiuts. 

It  cannot  bat  be  imagined  that  such  necessi- 
iftm  nigfat  sometimes  force  him  upon  disreputa- 


blopcaotioes;  and  it  is  piobable  that  these  Iibm 

in  "The  Wanderer"  were  occasioned  by  his  ro« 

flections  on  his  conduct: 

Though  misery  leada  to  happiness,  and  truth. 

Unequal  to  the  load,  this  languid  youth, 

(O,  let  none  censure,  if,  untried  bv  grief, 

U.  amid«t  wo,  umempted  by  retier,) 

He  sioop>d  reluctant  to  low  arts  of  shame, 

Which  then,  even  then,  be  scorned,  and  blushM  to  name* 

Whoever  was  acquainted  with  him  was  cei^ 
tain  to  be  solicited  for  small  sums,  which  the 
frequency  of  the  request  made  in  time  consider^ 
able ;  and  he  was  therefore  quickly  shunned  by 
those  who  were  become  familiar  enough  to  09 ' 
trusted  with  his  necessities:  but  his  rambling 
manner  of  life,  and  constant  appearance  at 
houses  of  public  resort,  always  procured  him  a 
new  succession  of  friends,  whose  kindness  had 
not  been  exhausted  by  repeated  requests;  so 
that  he  was  seldom  absolutely  without  resourceS| 
but  had  in  his  utmost  exigences  this  comfort, 
that  he  always  imagined  himself  sure  of  speedy 
relief 

It  was  observed,  that  he  always  asked  favours 
of  this  kind  without  the  least  submission  or  ap« 
parent  consciousness  of  dependence,  and  that 
ne  did  not  seem  to  look  upon  a  compliance  with 
his  request  as  an  obligation  that  deserved  any 
extraordinarv  acknowledgments ;  but  a  refusal 
was  resentecl  by  him  as  an  affiont,  or  complained 
of  as  an  injury ;  nor  did  he  readily  reconcile  him- 
self to  those  who  either  denied  to  lend,  or  gave 
him  afterwards  any  intimation  that  they  expected 
to  be  repaid. 

He  was  sometimes  so  far  compasstoned  by 
those  who  knew  both  his  merit  and  distresses, 
that  they  received  hira  into  their  families,  but 
they  soon  discovered  him  to  be  a  very  incommo- 
dious inmate;  for,  bein^  always  accustomed  to 
an  irreffular  manner  of  Ufe,  he  could  not  confine 
himself  to  any  stated  hours,  or  pay  anv  regard 
to  the  rules  ot  a  family,  but  would  prolong  his 
conversation  till  midmght,  without  consioerin^ 
that  business  might  require  his  friend's  apph- 
cation  in  the  morning ;  and,  when  he  had  per- 
suaded himself  to  retire  to  bed,  was  not  without 
equal  difficulty  called  up  to  dinner :  it  was  there* 
fore  impossible  to  pay  nim  any  distinction  with- 
out the  entire  subversion  of  all  economy ;  a  kind 
of  estabUshment  which,  wherever  he  went,  he 
always  appeared  ambitious  to  overthrow. 

It  musL  therefore,  be  acknowledged,  in  justi- 
fication of  mankind,  that  it  was  not  always  by 
the  negligence  or  coldness  of  his  friends  that 
Savage  was  distressed,  but  because  it  was  in  re« 
ality  very  difficult  to  preserve  him  long  in  a  slate 
of  ease.  To  supply  him  with  money  was  a  hope- 
less attempt ;  for  no  sooner  did  he  see  himself 
master  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  set  him  free  from 
care  for  a  day,  than  he  became  profiise  and  luxu- 
rious. When  once  he  had  entered  a  tavern,  or 
engaged  in  a  scheme  of  pleasure,  he  never  re- 
tired till  want  of  money  obliged  him  to  some  new 
expedient  If  he  was  entertained  in  a  family, 
nothing  was  any  longer  to  be  regarded  there  but 
amusements  and  joUity ;  wherever  Savtige  en- 
tered, he  immediately  expected  that  order  and 
business  should  fly  before  him,  that  all  should 
thenceforward  be  left  to  hazard,  and  that  no  dull 
principle  of  domestic  management  should  be 
opposed  to  his  inclination,  or  intrude  upon  his 
gayety. 

His  distresses,  however  afflictive^  never  d«- 
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jected  him ;  in  Ins  lowest  sttte  he  wanted  not 
■pint  to  assert  the  nataral  dignity  of  wit,  and 
was  always  read^  to  repress  that  insolence 
which  the  superiority  of  fortune  incited,  and  to 
trample  on  tmt  reputation  which  rose  upon  any 
other  basis  than  that  of  merit ;  he  never  admit- 
ted any  gross  familiarities,  or  submitted  to  be 
treatoa  otherwise  than  as  an  equal  Once,  when 
he  was  witiiout  lodging,  meat,  or  clothes,  one 
of  his  friends,  a  man  indeed  not  remarkable  for 
moderation  in  his  prosperity,  left  a  message,  that 
he  desired  to  see  him  about  nine  in  the  morning. 
Sarage  knew  that  his  intention  was  to  assist 
him;  but  was  very  much  disgusted  that  he 
should  presume  to  prescribe  the  hour  of  his  at- 
tendance, audi,  I  bKslieve,  refused  to  visit  him, 
and  rejected  his  kindness. 

The  same  invincible  temper,  whether  firmness 
or  obstinacy,  appeared  in  his  conduct  to  the 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  from  whom  he  very  frequently 
demanded,  that  the  allowance  which  was  once 
paid  him  should  be  restored,  but  with  whom 
ne  never  appeared  to  entertain  for  a  moment 
the  thought  of  soliciting  a  reconciliation,  and 
whom  he  treated  at  once  with  all  the  haughti- 
ness of  superiority,  and  all  the  bitterness  of  re- 
sentment He  wrote  to  him  not  in  a  style  of 
suppUcation  or  respect,  but  of  reproach,  menace, 
and  contempt ;  and  appeared  determined,  if  he 
ever  regained  his  allowance,  to  hold  it  only  by 
the  right  of  conquest 

As  many  more  can  discover  that  a  man  is 
richer  than  that  he  is  wiser  than  themselves, 
superiority  of  understanding  is  not  so  readily 
acknowledged  as  that  of  fortune ;  nor  is  that 
hau^tiness  *which  the  consciousness  of  great 
abihties  incites  borne  with  the  same  submission 
as  the  tyranny  of  affluence ;  and  therefore  Sa^ 
vage,  by  asserting  his  claim  to  deference  and 
regard,  and  by  treating  those  with  contempt 
whom  better  fortune  animated  to  rebel  against 
him,  did  not  faU  to  raise  a  great  number  of  ene- 
mies in  die  difierent  classes  of  mankind.  Those 
who  thought  themselves  raised  above  him  by  the 
advantages  of  riches,  hated  him  because  they 
found  no  protection  from  the  petulance  of  his 
wit  Those  who  were  esteemed  for  their  wri- 
tings feared  lum  as  a  critic,  and  maligned  him 
as  a  rival ;  and  almost  all  the  smaller  wits  were 
his  professed  enemies. 

Among  these  Mr.  Miller  so  far  indulged  his 
resentment  as  to  introduce  him  in  a  farce,  and 
direct  him  to  be  personated  on  the  stage,  in  a 
dress  like  that  which  he  then  wore ;  a  mean  in- 
sult, which  only  insinuated  that  Savage  had  but 
one  coat,  and  which  was  therefore  despised  by 
him  rather  than  resented ;  for,  though  he  vnt>te 
a  lampoon  against  Miller,  he  never  printed  it ; 
and  as  no  other  person  ought  to  prosecute  that 
revenge  from  which  the  person  who  was  injured 
desisted,  I  shall  not  preserve  what  Mr.  Savaee 
suppressed;  of  which  the  publication  would 
inaeed  have  been  a  punishment  too  severe  for  so 
impotent  an  assault 

The  great  hardships  of  poverty  were  to  Sa- 
vage not  the  want  of  lodging  or  of  food,  but  the 
neglect  and  contempt  which  it  drew  upon  him. 
He  complained  that,  as  his  afiairs  grew  despe- 
rate, he  found  his  reputation  for  capacity  visibly 
decline ;  that  his  opinion  in  questions  of  criti- 
cism was  no  longer  regarded,  when  his  coat  was 
oat  of  fashion ;  and  that  those  who,  in  the  inter- 


val of  his  prosperity,  were  always  enconnfiii^ 
him  to  great  undertakings  by  encomiums  on 
his  genius  and  assurances  of  success,  now  re- 
ceived an^  mention  of  his  design  with  coldness, 
thought  that  the  subjects  on  which  be  proposed 
to  write  were  very  oifficult,  and  were  ready  to 
inform  hhn  that  the  event  of  a  poem  was  un- 
certain, that  an  author  ought  to  employ  much 
time  in  the  consideration  of  his  plan,  and  not 
presume  to  sit  down  to  write  in  confidence  of 
a  few  cursory  ideas,  and  a  superficial  know- 
ledge ;  difficulties  were  started  on  all  sides,  and 
he  was  no  longer  qualified  for  any  performance 
but  "The  Volunteer  Laureat" 

Yet  even  this  kind  of  contempt  never  de- 
pressed him ;  for  he  always  preserved  a  steady 
confidence  in  his  own  capacitv,  and  believed 
nothing  above  his  reach  which  be  should  at  any 
time  earnestly  endeavour  to  attain.  He  formed 
schemes  of  the  same  kind  with  regard  to  know- 
ledge and  to  fortune,  and  flattering  himself  with 
advances  to  be  made  in  science,  as  with  riches, 
to  be  enjoyed  in  some  distant  period  of  his  life. 
For  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  he  was  indeed 
far  better  qualified  than  for  that  of  riches  ;  for 
he  was  naturally  inouisitive,  and  desisoas  of 
the  conversation  of  those  from  whom  any  in- 
formation was  to  be  obtained,  but  by  no  means 
solicitous  to  improve  those  opportmiities  that 
were  sometimes  offered  of  raising  his  fortune ; 
and  he  was  remarkably  retentive  of  his  ideas, 
which,  when  once  he  was  in  possession  of  them, 
rarely  forsook  him — a  quality  which  could  never 
be  communicated  to  his  money. 

While  he  was  thus  wearing  out  his  life  in  ex- 
pectation that  the  Clueen  would  some  time  re- 
collect her  promise,  he  had  recourse  to  the  usual 
practice  of  writers,  and  published  proposals  for 
printing  his  works  by  subscription,  to  which  he 
was  encouraged  bv  the  success  of  many  who 
had  not  a  better  right  to  the  favour  of  the  public ; 
but,  whatever  was  the  reason,  he  did  not  find  the 
world  equally  inclined  to  favour  him;  and  he 
observed  with  some  discontent,  that  though  he 
offered  his  works  at  half-a-gninea,  he  was  able 
to  procure  but  a  small  number  in  comparison 
with  those  who  subscribed  twice  as  much  to 
Duck. 

Nor  was  it  without  indignation  that  he  saw 
his  proposals  neglected  b^  the  Clueen,  who  pa- 
tronized Mr.  Duck's  with  uncommon  ardour, 
and  incited  a  competition  among  those  who  at- 
tended the  court,  who  should  most  promote  his 
interest,  and  who  should  first  offer  a  subscrip- 
tion. This  was  a  distinction  to  which  Mr.  Sa- 
vage made  no  scruple  of  asserting,  that  his 
birth,  his  misfortunes,  and  his  ^emus,  ^ve  a 
fairer  title  than  could  be  pleaded  by  bun  on 
whom  it  was  conferred. 

Savage's  applications  were,  however,  not 
universuly  unsuccessful ;  for  some  of  the  nobi- 
lity countenanced  his  design,  encouraged  bis 
proposals,  and  subscribed  with  great  liberality, 
lie  related  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos  particularly, 
that,  upon  receiving  his  proposals,  ne  sent  hisi 
ten  gumeaa. 

But  the  money  which  the  subscriptions  af- 
forded bim  was  not  less  volatile  than  that  whi^ 
he  received  from  his  other  schemes :  wlbenever 
a  subscription  was  paid  him,  he  went  to  a  ta.« 
vem  ;  and,  as  money  so  collected  is  necessarUy 
received  in  small  sums,  he  was  never  able  to 
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send  bis  poems  to  the  press,  but  for  many  years 
continuea  his  solicitation,  and  squandered  what- 
ever he  obtained. 

This  project  of  printing  his  worics  was  frequent- 
ly revived  ;  and  as  his  proposals  grew  obsolete, 
new  ones  were  printed  with  fresher  dates.  To 
form  schemes  for  the  publication,  was  one  of  his 
favourite  amusements  ;  nor  was  he  ever  more  at 
ease  than  when, 'with  any  friend  who  readily  fell 
in  with  his  schemes,  he  was  adjusting  the  print, 
forming  the  advertisements,  and  remilatin?  the 
dispersion  of  his  new  edition,  which  he  really  in- 
tended some  time  to  publish,  and  which,  as  long 
as  experience  bad  shown  him  the  impossibility  of 
printing  the  volume  together,  he  at  last  deter- 
mined to  divide  into  weekly  or  monthly  numbers, 
that  the  profits  of  the  first  might  supply  the  ex- 
penses of  the  next 

Thus  he  spent  his  time  in  mean  expedients  and 
tormenting  suspense,  living  for  the  greatest  part 
in  the  fear  of  prosecutions  from  his  creditors,  and 
consequently  skulking  in  obscure  parts  of  the 
town,  of  which  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  remo- 
test comers.  But,  wherever  he  came,  his  address 
secured  him  friends,  whom  his  necessities  soon 
alienated :  so  that  he  had,  perhaps,  a  more  nume- 
rous acquaintance  than  any  man  ever  before  at- 
tained, tnere  being  scarcely  any  person  eminent 
on  any  account  to  whom  he  was  not  known,  or 
whose  character  he  was  not  in  some  degree  able 
to  delineate. 

To  the  acquisition  of  this  extensive  acquaint- 
ance every  circumstance  of  his  life  contributed. 
He  excelled  in  the  arts  of  conversation,  and  there- 
fore willingly  practised  them.  He  had  seldom 
any  home,  or  even  a  lodging  in  which  he  could 
be  private ;  and  therefore  was  driven  into  public- 
bouses  for  the  common  conveniences  of  life  and 
supports  of  nature.  He  was  always  ready  to  com- 
ply with  every  invitation,  having  no  employment 
to  withhold  him,  iftid  often  no  money  to  provide  for 
himself;  and  by  dininjg[  with  one  company,  he 
never  failed  of  obtaimng  an  introduction  into 
another. 

Thus  dissipated  was  his  life,  and  thus  casual 
bis  subsistence ;  yet  did  not  the  distraction  of  his 
views  hinder  him  from  reflection,  nor  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  condition  depress  his  gayety.  When 
he  bad  wandered  about  without  any  fortunate 
adventure  by  which  he  was  led  into  a  tavern, 
be  sometimes  retired  into  the  fields,  and  was  able 
to  employ  his  mind  in  study,  or  amuse  it  with 

eleai'ing  imaginations  ;  and  seldom  appeared  to 
e  melancholy,  but  when  some  sudden  misfor- 
tune had  fallen  upon  him ;  and  even  then  in 
a  few  moments  he  would  disentangle  himself 
from  his  perplexity,  adopt  the  subject  of  con- 
versation, and  apply  his  mind  wholly  to  the  ob- 
jects that  others  presented  to  it  This  life,  un- 
happy as  it  maybe  already  imagined,  was  yet 
embittered,  in  1738,  with  new  calamities.  1  he 
death  of  the  Clueen  deprived  him  of  all  the 
prospects  of  preferment  with  which  he  so  long 
entertained  his  imagination  ;  and,  as  Sir  Robert 
IValpole  had  before  given  him  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  never  intended  the  performance  of 
his  promise,  he  was  now  abandoned  again  to 
fortune. 

He  was,  however,  at  that  time,  supported  by  a 
IHeiid ;  and  as  it  was  not  his  custom  to  look  out 
Ibr  distant  calamities,  or  to  feel  auy  other  pain 
than  that  which  forced  itself  upon  his  senses,  he 


was  not  nHich  afflicted  at  his  loss,  and  perhapf 
comforted  himself  that  his  pension  would  be  now 
continued  without  the  annual  tribute  of  a  pane- 
gyric. 

Another  expectation  contributed  likewise  to 
support  him :  be  had  taken  the  resolution  to  write 
a  second  tragedy  upon  the  story  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  in  which  he  preserved  a  few  lines  of 
his  former  play,  but  made  a  total  alteration  c£ 
the  plan,  added  new  incidents,  and  introduced 
new  characters :  so  that  it  was  a  new  tragedy, 
not  a  revival  of  the  former. 

Many  of  his  friends  blamed  him  for  not  mak- 
ino^  choice  of  anoth^  subject;  but,  in  vindication 
of  nimself,  he  asserted,  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
find  a  better ;  and  that  he  thought  it  his  interest 
to  extinguish  the  memory  of  the  first  tragedy 
which  he  could  only  do  by  writting  one  less  de- 
fective upon  the  same  story ;  by  which  he  should 
entirely  defeat  the  artifice  of  the  booksellers,  who 
after  the  death  of  any  author  of  reputation,  are 
aways  industrious  to  swell  his  works  by  uniting 
his  worst  productions  with  his  best 

In  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  howet'er,  be 
proceeded  but  slowly,  and  probably  only  em- 
ployed himself  upon  it  when  he  could  find  no 
other  amusement ;  but  he  pleased  himself  with 
counting  the  profits,  and  perhaps  imagined  that 
the  theatrical  reputation  which  he  was  about  to 
acquire  would  be  eouivalent  to  all  that  he  had 
lost  by  the  death  of  nis  patroness. 

He  did  not,  in  confidence  of  his  approaching 
riches,  neglect  the  measures  proper  to  secure  the 
continuance  of  his  pension,  though  some  of  his 
favourers  thought  him  culpable  for  omitting  to 
write  on  her  death ;  but  on  her  birth-day  next 
year,  he  gave  a  proof  of  the  solidity  of  hb  judg- 
ment, and  the  power  of  his  genius.  He  knew 
that  the  track  of  elegy  had  been  so  long  beaten 
that  it  was  impossible  to  travel  in  it  without 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  had  gone 
before  him ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  necessary 
that  he  might  distinguish  himself  from  the  hera 
of  encomiasts,  to  nnd  out  some  new  walk  of 
funeral  panegyric. 

This  difficult  task  he  performed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  his  poem  may  be  justly  ranked 
among  the  best  pieces  that  the  death  of  princes 
has  produced.  By  transferring  the  mention  of 
her  death  to  her  birth-day,  he  has  formed  a 
happy  combination  of  topics,  which  any  other 
man  would  have  thought  it  very  difficult  to  con- 
nect in  one  view,  but  which  he  has  united  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  relation  between  them 
appears  natural ;  and  it  may  be  justly  said, 
that  what  no  other  man  would  have  thought  on, 
it  now  appears  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  to 
miss. 

The  beauty  of  this  peculiar  combination  of 
images  is  so  masterly,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  set 
this  poem  above  censure ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  necessary  to  mention  many  other  delicate 
touches  which  may  be  found  in  it,  and  which 
would  deservedly  be  admired  in  any  other  per- 
formance. 

To  these  proofs  of  his  genius  may  be  added, 
firom  the  same  poem,  an  instance  of  his  pru- 
dence, an  excellence  for  which  he  was  not  so 
often  distinguished ;  he  does  not  forget  to  re- 
mind the  king,  in  the  niost  delicate  and  artful 
manner,  of  continuing  his  pension. 

With  regard  to  the  success  of  this  oddren  h« 
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wifl  for  some  time  in  saspente,  bat  was  in  no 
great  degree  golicitons  about  it ;  and  continued 
his  labour  upon  liis  new  tragedy  with  great  tran- 
quillity, till  the  friend  who  had  for  a  considera- 
ble time  supported  him,  remoTin^  his  family  to 
another  place,  took  occasion  to  dismiss  him.  It 
then  became  necessary  to  inquire  more  diligently 
what  was  determined  in  his  affair,  having  reason 
to  suspect  that  no  great  favour  was  intended 
him,  because  he  had  not  received  his  pension  at 
the  usual  time. 

It  is  said,  that  he  did  not  take  those  methods 
of  retrieving  his  interest,  which  were  most  likely 
to  succeed ;  and  some  of  those  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  Elxcheqiier,  cautioned  him  against 
too  much  violence  in  his  proceedings ;  but  Mr. 
SavaffOj  who  seldom  regulated  his  conduct  by 
the  advice  of  others,  gave  way  to  his  passion, 
and  demanded  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  at  his 
levee,  the  reason  of  the  distinction  that  was 
made  between  him  and  the  other  pensioners  of 
the  Clueen,  with  a  dc^e  of  roughness,  which 
periiaps  determined  bun  to  withdraw  what  had 
been  only  delayed. 

Whatever  was  the  crime  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused or  suspected,  and  whatever  influence  was 
employed  against  him,  he  received  soon  after 
an  account  Uiat  took  from  him  all  hopes  of  re- 
gaining his  pension ;  and  he  had  now  no  pros- 
pect or  subsistence  but  from  his  play,  and  he 
Lnew  no  way  of  Uving  for  the  time  required  to 
finish  it 

So  peculiar  were  the  misfortunes  of  this  man, 
deprived  of  an  estate  and  title  by  a  particular 
law,  exposed  and  abandoned  by  a  mother,  de- 
frauded by  a  mother  of  a  fortune  which  his  fk- 
ther  had  allotted  him,  he  entered  the  worid  with- 
out a  friend ;  and  though  his  abilities  forced 
themselves  into  esteem  and  reputation,  he  was 
never  able  to  obtain  any  real  advantage ;  and 
whatever  prospects  arose,  were  always  inter- 
cepted as  he  began  to  approach  them.  The 
Kinff*s  intentions  in  his  favour  were  frustrated  ; 
his  dedication  to  the  Prince,  whose  generosity 
on  every  other  occasion  was  eminent,  procured 
him  no  reward ;  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  va- 
lued himself  upon  keeping  his  promise  to  others, 
broke  it  to  him  without  regret :  and  the  bounty 
of  the  Clueen  was,  after  her  death,  withdrawn 
from  him,  and  from  him  only. 

Such  were  his  misfortunes,  which  yet  he  bore, 
not  only  with  decency,  but  with  cheerfulness  ; 
nor  was  his  gayety  clouded  even  by  his  last  dis- 
appointments, though  he  was  in  a  short  time 
reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  distress,  and 
often  wanted  both  lodging  and  food.  At  this 
tune  he  gave  another  instance  of  the  insur- 
mountable obstinacy  of  his  spirit :  his  clothes 
were  worn  out,  and  he  received  notice,  that  at 
t  coffee-house  some  clothes  and  linen  were  left 
ibr  him :  the  person  who  sent  them  did  not,  I  bo- 
fieve,  inform  him  to  whom  he  was  to  be  obliged, 
that  he  might  spare  the  perplexity  of  acknow- 
ledging the  beneflt ;  but  though  the  offer  was  so 
hr  generous,  it  was  made  with  some  neglect  of 
ceremonies,  which  Mr.  Savage  so  much  resented, 
that  he  refused  the  present,  and  declined  to  en- 
ter the  house  till  the  clothes  that  had  been  de- 
signed for  him  were  taken  away. 

His  distress  was  now  pubUcly  known,  and 
hia  friends,  therefore,  thought  it  proper  to  con- 
cart  aoma  meaatirea  tor  bia  reli^;  vad  one  of 


them  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  he  ex« 
pressed  his  concern  "for  the  miserable  with- 
drawing of  his  pension  ;"  and  gave  him  hopes, 
that  in  a  short  time  he  should  find  himself  sop- 
plied  with  a  competence,  without  any  depend- 
ence **on  those  little  creatures  which  we  are 
pleased  to  call  the  great*' 

The  scheme  proposed  for  this  happy  and  in- 
dependent subsistence  was,  that  he  should  re- 
tire into  Wales,  and  receive  an  allowance  of 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  be  raised  by  a  subscrip- 
tion, on  which  he  was  to  live  privately  in  a 
cheap  place,  without  aspiring  any  more  to  af- 
fluence, or  having  any  farther  care  of  repntation. 

This  ofibr  Mr.  Savage  gladly  accepteo,  though 
with  intentions  very  aifierent  fi^om  those  of  his 
friends ;  for  they  proposed  that  he  should  con- 
tinue an  exile  from  London  for  ever,  and  spend 
all  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  at  Swansea ; 
but  he  designed  only  to  take  the  opportunity, 
which  their  scheme  oflered  him,  of  retreating  for 
a  short  time  that  he  might  prepare  hik  play  for 
the  stage,  and  his  other  woras  for  the  press,  and 
then  return  to  London  to  exhibit  his  tragedy, 
and  live  upon  the  profits  of  his  own  labour. 

With  regard  to  his  works,  he  proposed  very 
great  improvements,  which  would  have  required 
much  time  or  great  appUcation ;  and,  when  he 
had  finished  them,  he  designed  to  do  justice  to 
his  subscribers,  by  publishing  them  according 
to  his  proposals. 

As  he  was  ready  to  entertain  himself  with  fu- 
ture pleasures,  he  had  planned  out  a  scheme  of 
life  for  the  country,  of  which  he  had  no  know* 
ledge  but  from  pastorals  and  songs.    He  ima- 

fined  that  he  should  be  transports  to  scenes  of 
owery  feUcity,  like  those  which  one  poet  has 
reflected  to  another ;  and  had  projected  a  per- 
petual round  of  innocent  pleasures,  of  wnidi 
he  suspected  no  interruption  from  pride,  or  igno* 
ranee,  or  brutahty. 

With  these  expectations  he  was  so  enchanted, 
that  when  he  was  once  gently  reproached  by  a 
friend  for  submitting  to  live  upon  a  subscription, 
and  advised  rather  by  a  resolute  exertion  of  his 
abilities  to  siipport  himself,  he  could  not  bear  to 
debar  himself^ from  the  happiness  which  was  to 
be  found  in  the  calm  of  a  cottage,  or  loee  the 
opportunity  of  listening,  without  mtermission,  te 
the  melody  of  the  nightingale,  which  he  believed 
was  to  be  heard  from  every  brai«ble,  and  which 
he  did  not  fail  to  mention  as  a  very  important 
part  of  the  happiness  of  a  country  life. 

While  this  scheme  was  ripemng,  his  fViends 
directed  him  to  take  a  lodging  in  the  liberties  of 
the  Fleet,  that  he  might  be  secure  from  his  cre- 
ditors ;  and  sent  him  every  Monday  a  guinea, 
whioh  he  commonly  spent  t>efore  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  trusted,  after  his  usual  manner,  the  re* 
maining  part  of  the  week  to  the  bounty  q£  for- 
tune. 

He  now  began  very  sensibly  to  feel  the  mise- 
ries of  dependence.  Those  bv  whom  he  was  to 
be  supported  began  to  prescribe  to  him  with  an 
air  of  authority,  which  he  knew  not  how  de- 
cently to  resent,  nor  patiently  to  bear ;  and  he 
soon  discovered,  from  the  condoctof  mostof  his 
subscribers,  that  he  was  yet  in  the  hands  of 
"Uttle  creatures." 

Of  the  insolence  that  he  was  obliged  to  snfller 
he  gave  many  instancea,  of  which  none  ap 
to  raise  his  indignatton  to  a  greater  hef 
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the  method  which  was  taken  of  fhnuahing  him 
wiUi  clothes.  Instead  of  consulting  him,  and 
allowing  him  to  send  a  tailor  his  orders  for 
what  they  thought  proper  to  allow  him,  they 
proposed  to  send  for  a  tailor  to  take  his  measure, 
ana  then  to  consult  how  they  should  equip  him. 
This  treatment  was  not  very  deUcate,  nor  was 
It  such  as  Savage's  humanity  would  hare  sug- 
gested to  him  on  a  like  occasion ;  but  it  h^ 
scarcely  deserved  mention,  had  it  not,  by  afiect- 
inff  him  in  an  uncommon  decree,  shown  the  pe- 
cmiarity  of  his  character.  Upon  hearing  the  de- 
sign that  was  formed,  he  came  to  the  lodging  of 
a  uriend  with  the  most  violent  agonies  ot  rage ; 
and,  beins  asked  what  it  couhl  be  that  gave 
him  such  msturbance,  he  replied,  with  the  utmost 
vehemence  of  indignation,  **  That  they  had  sent 
for  a  tailor  to  measure  him." 

How  the  affair  ended  was  never  inquired,  for 
fear  of  renewing  his  uneasiness.  It  is  probable 
that,  upon  recollection,  he  submitted  with  a 
food  grace  to  what  he  could  not  avoid,  and  that 
he  diMovered  no  resentment  where  he  had  no 
power. 

He  was,  however,  not  humbled  to  implicit 
and  nmversal  compliance ;  for  when  the  gentle- 
man, who  had  first  informed  him  of  the  design 
to  support  him  by  a  subscription,  attempted  to 
procure  a  reconciliation  witn  the  Lord  Tyrcon- 
nel,  he  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to 
comply  with  t^e  measures  that  were  proposed. 

A  letter  was  written  for  him*  to  Sir  William 
Lemon,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  interpose  his 
good  offices  with  Lord  Tyrconnel,  in  which  he 
solicited  Sir  William's  assistance  "for  a  man 
who  really  needed  it  as  much  as  any  man  could 
well  do ;"  and  informed  him,  that  he  was  retiring 
''for  ever,  to  a  place  where  be  should  no  more 
-trouble  \ua  fc«lations,  friends,  or  enemies  j"  he 
confessed  that  his  passion  had  betrayed  him  to 
some  conduct,  with  regard  to  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
for  which  he  could  not  but  heartily  ask  his  par- 
<k>n ;  and  as  he  imagined  Lord  Tyrconnel's  pas- 
mon  mi^t  yet  be  so  high  that  he  would  not  **  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  him,"  begged  that  Sir  William 
would  endeavour  to  soften  him ;  and  expressed 
his  hopes  that  he  would  comply  with  his  request, 
and  that  "  so  small  a  relation  would  not  harden 
his  heart  against  him." 

That  any  man  should  presume  to  dictate  a 
letter  to  him,  was  not  very  agreeable  to  Mr.  Sa- 
Ttige  I  and  therefore  he  was,  before  he  had  open- 
ed it,  not  much  inclined  to  approve  it  But 
when  he  read  it,  he  found  it  contained  senti- 
ments entirely  opposite  to  his  own,  and,  as  he 
asserted,  to  the  truth,  and  therefore,  instead  of 
oopjing  It,  wrote  his  friend  a  letter  full  of  mas- 
euime  resentment  and  warm  expostulations.  He 
▼ery  justly  observed,  that  the  style  was  too  sop- 
pticsatory,  and  the  representation  too  abject,  and 
that  he  ought  at  least  to  have  made  him  com- 
l^ain  with  *'  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman  in  dis- 
tress." He  declared  that  he  would  not  write 
the  paragraph  in  which  he  was  to  ask  Lord 
Tyrconnel's  pardon ;  for,  "  he  despised  his 
pardon,  and  therefore  could  not  heartily,  and 
would  not  hypocritically,  ask  it"  He  remarked 
that  his  friend  made  a  very  unreasonable  distinc- 
tion between  himself  and  him ;  "  for,"  says  he, 
**  when  yon  mention  men  of  high  rank  in  your 
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own  character,  fhey  are  '  those  little  creatores 
whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  great:*  but 
when  you  address  them  in  mine,  no  servility  is 
sufficiently  humble."  He  then  with  great  pro- 
priety explained  the  UI  consequences  wnich 
might  be  expected  from  such  a  letter,  which  his 
relations  would  print  in  their  own  defence,  and 
which  would  for  ever  be  produced  as  a  fuu  an- 
swer to  all  that  he  should  allege  against  them ; 
for  be  always  intended  to  publish  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  which  he  had  received. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  the 
gentleman  by  whom  this  letter  was  drawn  up. 
that  he  yielded  to  Mr.  Savage's  reasons,  and 
agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

After  many  alterations  ana  delays,  a  subscrip- 
tion was  at  length  raised,  which  did  not  amount 
to  fifty  pounds  a  year,  though  twenty  were  paid 
by  one  gentleman  :*  such  was  the  generosity  of 
mankind,  that  what  had  been  done  by  a  player 
without  solicitation,  could  not  now  be  effected 
by  application  and  interest ;  and  Savage  had  a 
fireat  number  to  court  and  to  obey  for  a  pension 
less  than  that  which  Mrs.  Oldfield  paid  him 
without  exacting  any  servilities. 
^  Mr.  Savage,  however,  was  satisfied,  and  wil- 
ling to  retire,  and  was  convinced  that  the  allow- 
ance, though  scanty,  would  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  him,  being  now  determined  to  commence 
a  rigid  economist,  and  live  according  to  the 
exactest  rules  of  frugality ;  for  nothing  was  in 
his  opinion  more  contemptible  than  a  man,  who, 
when  he  knew  his  income,  exceeded  it ;  and  yet 
he  confessed  that  instances  of  such  folly  were  « 
too  common,  and  lamented  that  some  men  were 
not  to  be  trusted  with  Uieir  own  money. 

Full  of  these  salutary  resolutions,  he  left  Lon- 
don in  July,  1739,  having  taken  leave  with  great 
tenderness  of  his  friends,  and  parted  from  the 
Author  of  this  narrative  with  teara  in  his  e3re8. 
He  was  furnished  with  fifteen  guineas,  and  in- 
formed that  they  would  be  sufficient,  not  only  for 
the  expense  of  his  journey,  but  for  his  support  in 
Wales  for  some  time ;  and  that  there  remained 
but  little  more  of  the  first  collection.  He  pro- 
mised a  strict  adherence  to  his  maxims  of  parai- 
mony,  and  went  away  in  the  stage-coach ;  nor 
did  his  friends  expect  to  hear  from  him  till  he  in- 
formed them  of  his  arrival  at  Swansea. 

But  when  they  least  expected,  arrived  a  letter 
dated  the  fourteenth  day  after  his  departure,  in 
which  he  sent  them  word,  that  he  was  yet  upon 
the  road,  and  without  money ;  and  that  he  there- 
fore could  not  proceed  without  a  remittance. 
They  then  sent  nim  the  money  that  was  in  their 
hands,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  reach 
Bristol,  from  whence  he  was  to  go  to  Swansea 
by  water. 

At  Bristol  he  found  an  embargo  laid  upon  the 
shipping,  so  that  he  could  not  immediately  ob- 
tain a  passage ;  and  being  therefore  obliged  to 
stay  there  for  some  time,  he  with  his  usual  feli- 
city, ingratiated  himself  with  many  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants,  was  invited  to  their  houses,  dis- 
tinguished at  their  public  feasts,  and  treated  with 
a  regard  that  gratified  his  vanity,  and  therefore 
easily  engaged  his  affection. 

Ho  began  very  eariy  after  his  retirement  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  his  friends  in  Lon- 
don, and  irritated  many  of  them  so  much  by  his 
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letters,  tliat  they  withdrew,  howerer  honourabW, 
their  contributions ;  and  it  is  believed  that  litUe 
more  wae  paid  him  than  the  twenty  pounds  a  year, 
which  were  allowed  him  by  the  gentleman  who 
proposed  the  subscription. 

After  some  stay  at  Bristol  he  retired  to  Swan- 
sea, the  place  originally  proposed  for  his  resi- 
dencej  where  he  lived  about  a  year,  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  diminution  of  his  salary  ; 
but  contracted,  as  in  other  places,  acquaintance 
with  those  who  were  roost  distinguised  in  that 
country,  among  whom  he  has  celebrated  Mr. 
Powel  and  Mrs.  Jones,  by  some  verses  which  he 
inserted  in  **  The  Gentleman's  Magazine."* 

Here  he  completed  his  tragedy,  of  which  two 
acts  were  wanting  when  he  left  London ;  and 
was  desirous  of  coming  to  town,  to  bring  it  up- 
on the  stage.  This  oesi^  was  very  warmly 
opposed ;  and  he  was  advised  by  his  chief  bene- 
factor, to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomson 
and  Mr.  Mallet,  that  it  might  be  fitted  for  the 
stage,  and  allow  his  friends  to  receive  the  profits, 
out  of  which  an  annual  pension  should  be  paid  him. 

This  proposal  he  rejected  with  the  utmost 
contempt  He  was  by  no  moans  convinced  that 
the  judgment  of  those,  to  whom  he  was  required 
to  submit,  was  superior  to  his  own.  He  was 
now  determined,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  be  '<  no 
longer  kept  in  leading  strings,"  and  had  no  ele- 
vated idea  of  "  his  bounty,  who  proposed  to  pen- 
sion him  out  of  the  profits  of  his  own  labours." 

He  attempted  in  Wales  to  promote  a  subscrip- 
tion for  his  works,  and  had  once  hopes  of  suc- 
cess ;  but  in  a  short  time  afterwards  formed  a  re- 
solution of  leaving  that  part  of  the  country,  to 
which  he  thought  it  not  reasonable  to  be  connned, 
for  the  ^tification  of  those  who,  havingpromised 
him  a  hberal  income,  had  no  sooner  bamshed  him 
to  a  remote  comer,  than  they  reduced  his  allow- 
ance to  a  salary  scarcely  equal  to  the  necessities 
oflife. 

His  resentment  of  this  treatment,  which,  in  his 
own  opinion  at  least,  he  had  not  deserved,  was 
such,  that  he  broke  off  all  correspondence  with 
most  of  his  contributors,  and  appeared  to  consider 
them  as  persecutors  and  oppressors ;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  declared,  that  their  conduct 
towards  him  since  his  departure  from  London 
**  had  been  perfidiousness  improving  on  perfidi- 
ousness,  ana  inhumanity  on  inhumanity." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  necessities  of 
Mr.  Savage  did  not  sometimes  incite  him  to  sa- 
tirical exaggerations  of  the  behaviour  of  those  by 
whom  he  tiu>ught  himself  reduced  to  them.  But 
it  must  be  granted,  that  the  diminution  of  his  al- 
lowance was  a  great  hardship,  and  that  those 
who  withdrew  their  subscriptions  from  a  man, 
who,  upon  the  faith  of  their  promise,  had  gone 
into  a  kind  of  banishment,  and  abandoned  all 
those  by  whom  he  had  been  before  relieved  in  his 
distresses,  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  vindicate 
their  conduct 

It  may  be  alleged,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  he 
was  petulant  and  contemptuous  ;  that  he  more 
frequently  reproached  his  subscribers  for  not 
giving  him  more,  than  thanked  them  for  what  he 
received;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  his 
conduct,  and  this  is  the  worst  charge  that  can  be 
drawn  up  against  him,  did  them  no  real  injury, 
and  that  it  therefore  ought  rather  to  have  heia 
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pitied  than  resented ;  at  least,  the  resentment  k 
might  provoke  ought  to  have  been  generous  and 
manly  ;  epithets  which  his  conduci  will  hardly 
deserve,  that  starves  the  man  whom  he  has  per- 
suaded to  put  himself  into  his  power. 

It  might  have  been  reasonably  demanded  by 
Savage,  that  they  should,  before  they  had  taken 
away  what  they  promised,  have  replaced  him  in 
his  former  state,  that  they  should  have  taken  no 
advantages  from  the  situation  to  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  kindness  had  reduced  him,  and  . 
that  he  should  have  been  recalled  to  London  be- 
fore he  was  abandoned.  He  might  justly  repre- 
sent, that  he  ought  to  have  been  considered  aa 
a  lion  in  the  toi^,  and  demand  to  be  released 
before  the  dogs  should  be  loosed  upon  him. 

He  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  release  himself^ 
and,  with  an  intent  to  return  to  London,  went  to 
Bristol,  where  a  repetition  of  the  kindness  which 
he  had  formerly  found  invited  him  to  stay.  He 
was  not  only  caressed  and  treated,  but  had  a  col- 
lection made  for  him  of  about  thirty  pounds,  with 
which  it  had  been  happy  if  he  had  immediately 
departed  for  London  ;  hut  his  negligence  did  not 
suffer  him  to  consider,  that  such  proofs  of  kind- 
ness were  not  often  to  be  expected,  and  that  this 
ardour  of  benevolence  was  m  a  great  degree  the 
efiect  of  novelty,  and  might,  probably,  he  every 
day  less ;  and  therefore  he  took  no  care  to  im- 
prove the  happy  time,  but  was  encouraged  by 
one  favour  to  hope  for  another^  till  at  length 
g^enerosity  was  exhausted,  and^omciousness  wea- 
ried. 

Another  part  of  his  misconduct  was  the  prac- 
tice of  prolonging  his  visits  to  unseasonable 
hours,  and  disconcerting  all  the  families  into 
which  he  was  admitted.  This  was  an  error  in 
a  place  of  commerce,  which  all  the  charms  of  his 
conversation  could  not  compensate ;  for  what 
trader  would  purchase  such  airy  satisfaction  by 
the  loss  of  solid  gain,  which  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  midni^t  merriment,  as  those  hours 
which  were  gained  at  night  were  generally  lost 
in  the  morning  ? 

Thus  Mr.  Savage^  after  the  curiosity  of  the 
inhabitants  was  gratified,  found  the  number  of 
his  friends  daily  decreasing,  perhaps  without 
suspecting  for  what  reason  their  conduct  was 
altered  j  for  he  still  continued  to  harass,  with 
his  nocturnal  intrusions,  those  that  yet  counte* 
nanced  him,  and  admitted  him  to  their  houses. 

But  he  did  not  spend  all  the  time  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Bristol  in  visits  or  at  taverns :  for  ho 
sometimes  returned  to  his  studies,  and  began 
several  considerable  designs.  When  he  felt  an 
inclination  to  write,  he  always  retired  from  tha 
knowledge  of  his  friends,  and  lay  hid  in  an  ob* 
scure  part  of  the  suburbs,  till  he  found  himself 
again  desirous  of  company,  to  which  it  is  likely 
that  intervals  of  absence  made  him  more  wel- 
come. 

He  was  always  full  of  his  design  of  retunung 
to  London,  to  bring  his  tragedy  upon  the  stage , 
but,  having  neglected  to  depart  with  the  money 
that  was  raised  for  him,  he  could  not  afterwan» 
procure  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  journey ;  nor  perhaps  woiild  a  fresn  sup- 
ply have  had  any  other  encct,  than,  by  putting 
immediate  pleasures  into  his  power,  to  have 
driven  the  thoughte  of  his  journey  out  of  his 
mind. 

While  he  was  thus  spending  the  day  in  < 
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UvnDE  a  scheme  for  the  morrow,  distress  stole 
uponhim  by  imperceptible  degrees.  His  con- 
duct had  already  wearied  some  of  those  who 
were  at  first  enamoured  of  his  conversation :  but 
he  might,  perhaps,  still  have  devolved  to  otners, 
whom  he  might  have  entertained  with  eoual 
success,  had  not  the  decay  of  his  clothes  made  it 
DO  bnger  consistent  with  their  vanity  to  admit 
hhn  to  their  tables,  or  to  associate  with  him  in 
poblic  places.  He  now  began  to  find  every  man 
from  home  at  whose  house  he  called ;  and  was 
therefore  no  longer  able  to  procure  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  but  wandered  about  the  town,  slighted 
aod  neglected,  in  quest  of  a  dinner  which  he  did 
not  always  obtain. 

To  complete  his  misery,  ne  was  pursued  by 
the  officers  for  small  debts  which  he  had  con- 
tracted ;  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  small  number  of  friends  from  whom  he 
had  still  reason  to  hope  for  favours.  His  custom 
was,  to  lie  in  bed  the  greatest  part  of  the  day, 
and  to  go  out  in  the  dark  with  the  utmost  pri- 
vacy, and,  after  having  paid  his  visit,  return 
again  before  morning  to  his  lodging,  which  was 
the  garret  of  an  obscure  inn. 

Being  thus  excluded  on  one  hand,  and  con- 
fined on  the  other,  he  suffered  the  utmost  extre- 
mities of  poverty,  and  oAen  fasted  so  long  that 
he  was  seized  with  faintness,  and  had  lost  his 
appetite,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  smell  of 
meat,  till  the  action  of  his  stomach  was  restored 
by  a  cordiaL 

In  this  distress  he  received  a  remittance  of  five 
pounds  from  London,  with  which  he  provided 
himself  a  decent  coat,  and  determined  to  go  to 
London,  but  unhappily  spent  his  money  at  a 
&vourite  tavern.  Thus  was  he  again  confined 
to  Bristol,  where  he  was  every  day  hunted  by 
bailiffs.  In  this  exigence  he  once  more  found  a 
fiiend,  who  sheltered  him  in  his  house,  though 
at  the  usual  inconveniences  with  which  his  com- 
panv  was  attended  ;  for  he  could  neither  be  per- 
suaded to  go  to  bed  in  the  night,  nor  to  rise  in 
the  day. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  these  various  scenes 
of  misery  he  was  always  disenpi^d  and  cheer- 
ful :  he  at  some  timeS  pursued  his  studies,  and 
at  others  continued  or  enlarged  his  epistolary 
correspondence  ;  nor  was  he  ever  so  far  dejected 
as  to  endeavour  to  procure  an  increase  of  his  al- 
lowance by  any  other  methods  than  accusations 
and  reproaches. 

He  had  now  no  lon^r  any  hopes  of  assistance 
from  his  friends  at  Bristol,  who  as  merchants, 
and  by  consequence  sufficiently  studious  of  pro- 
fit, cannot  be  supposed  to  have  looked  with 
much  compassion  upon  negligence  and  extrava- 
gance, or  to  think  any  excellence  equivalent  to 
a&ult  of  such  consequence  as  neglect  of  econo- 
my. It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  many  of 
those  who  would  have  relieved  his  real  wants, 
were  discouraged  from  the  exertion  of  their  be- 
nevolence by  observation  of  the  use  which  was 
made  of  their  favours,  and  conviction  that  relief 
would  only  be  momentary,  and  that  the  same 
necessity  would  quickly  return. 

At  hist  he  quitted  the  house  of  his  friend,  and 
returned  to  his  lodging  at  the  inn,  still  intending 
to  set  out  in  a  few  days  to  London ;  but  on  the 
ICjih  of  Januavj,  1742-3,  having  been  at  supper 
with  two  of  his  friends,  he  was  at  his  return  to 
bit  lodgings  arrested  for  a  debt  of  about  eight 


pounds,  which  he  owed  at  a  cofTee-house,  and 
conducted  to  the  house  of  a  sherifi''8  officer. 
The  account  which  he  gives  of  this  misfortune, 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he 
bad  supped,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 

**  It  was  not  a  little  unfortunate  for  me,  that  I 
spent  yesterday's  evening  with  you ;  because  the 
hour  hindered  me  from  entering  on  my  new 
lodging ;  however,  I  have  now  got  one,  but  such 
a  one  as  I  believe  nobody  would  choose. 

"I  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  Mrs.  Read,  just 
as  I  was  going  up  stairs  to  bed,  at  Mr.  Bowyer*s ; 
but  taken  in  so  private  a  manner,  that  I  believe 
nobody  at  the  White  Lion  is  apprised  of  it : 
though  I  let  the  officers  know  the  strength,  or 
rather  the  weakness,  of  my  pocket,  yet  they 
treated  me  with  the  utmost  civility ;  and  even 
when  they  conducted  me  to  confinement,  it  was 
in  such  a  manner,  that  I  verily  believe  I  could 
have  escaped,  which  I  would  rather  be  ruined 
than  have  done,  notwithstanding  the  whole 
amount  of  my  finances  was  but  threepence  half- 
penny. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  must  insist,  that  you  will 

industriously  conceal  this  firom  Mrs.  S s, 

because  I  would  not  have  her  good-nature  suflfer 
that  pain,  which  I  know  she  would  be  apt  to  feel 
on  this  occasion. 

"  Next,  I  conjure  you,  dear  sir,  by  all  the  ties 
of  friendship,  by  no  means  to  have  one  uneasy 
thought  on  my  account ;  but  to  have  the  same 
pleasantry  of  countenance  and  unruffied  serenity 
of  mind,  which  (God  be  praised  !)  I  have  in  this, 
and  have  had  in  a  much  severer  calamity.  Fur- 
thermore, I  charge  you,  if  you  value  my  friend- 
ship as  truly  as  I  do  yours,  not  to  utter,  or  even 
haroour,  the  least  resentment  against  Mrs.  Read. 
I  believe  she  has  ruined  me,  but  I  freely  forgive 
her ;  and,  though  I  will  never  more  have  any 
intimacy  with  her,  I  would,  at  a  due  distance, 
rather  do  her  an  act  of  good  than  ill-will.  Lastly, 
(pardon  the  expression,)  I  absolutely  command 
you  not  to  offer  me  any  pecuniary  assistance, 
nor  to  attempt  getting  me  any  from  any  one  of 
your  friends.  At  another  time,  or  on  any  other 
occasion,  you  may,  dear  friend^  be  well  assured, 
I  would  rather  write  to  you  m  the  submissive 
style  of  a  request,  than  that  of  a  peremptory 
command. 

"  Ho^  ever,  that  my  tnily  valuable  friend  may 
not  think  I  am  too  proud  to  ask  a  favour,  let  me 
entreat  you  to  let  me  have  your  boy  to  attend 
me  this  day,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  saving  me 
the  expense  of  porters,  but  for  the  delivery  of 
some  lettera  to  people  whose  names  I  would  not 
have  known  to  strangers. 

"  The  civil  treatment  I  have  thus  far  met  from 
those  whose  prisoner  I  am,  makes  me  thankful 
to  the  Almighty,  that  though  he  has  thouc^ht  fit 
to  visit  me,  on  my  birth-night,  with  affliction, 
yet  (such  is  his  great  goodness !)  my  affliction 
IS  not  without  alleviating  circumstances.  I  mur- 
mur not ;  but  am  all  resignation  to  the  divine 
will.  As  to  the  world,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be 
endued  by  Heaven  with  that  presence  of  mind, 
that  serene  dignity  in  misfortune,  that  constitutes 
the  character  of  a  true  nobleman  ;  a  di^iity  far 
beyond  that  of  coronets ;  a  nobility  arismg  from 
the  just  principles  of  philosophy,  refin^  an^ 
exalted  by  those  of  Christianity.** 

He  continued  five  days  at  the  officer's,  in  hopef 
that  he  should  be  able  to  procure  bail^  and  avoid 
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the  neeeflsity  of  ffoing  to  prison.  The  state  in 
which  he  passea  his  time,  and  the  treatment 
which  he  received,  are  very  justly  expressed  by 
him  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a'  friend: 
•*  The  whole  day,"  says  he,  "  has  been  employed 
in  various  people's  mling  my  head  with  their 
foolish  chimerical  systems,  which  has  obliged  me 
coolly  (as  far  as  nature  will  admit)  to  digest  and 
accommodate  myself  to  every  different  person's 
way  of  thinking ;  hurried  from  one  wild  system 
to  another,  till  it  has  (^uite  made  a  chaos  of  my 
imagination,  and  nothmg  done — promised— dis- 
appointed— ordered  to  send,  every  hour,  from 
one  part  of  the  town  to  the  other." 

When  his  friends,  who  had  hitherto  caressed 
and  applauded  him,  found  that  to  give  bail  and 
pay  tne  debt  was  the  same,  they  all  refused  to 
preserve  him  from  a  prison  at  the  expense  of 
eight  pounds ;  and  therefore,  after  havmg  been 
for  some  time  at  the  officer's  house,  "  at  an  im- 
mense expense,"  as  he  observes  in  his  letter,  he 
was  at  length  removed  to  Newgate.     • 

This  expense  he  was  enabl^  to  support  by 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Nash  at  Bath,  who,  upon 
receiving  from  him  an  account  of  his  condition, 
immediately  sent  him  five  guineas,  and  pro- 
mised to  promote  his  subscription  at  Bath  with 
all  his  interest. 

By  his  removal  to  Newgate,  he  obtained  at 
least  a  freedom  from  suspense,  and  rest  from  the 
disturbing  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  disappoint- 
ment :  he  now  found  that  his  friends  were  only 
companions,  who  were  willing  to  share  his  gay- 
ety,  but  not  to  partake  of  his  misfortunes  j  and 
therefore  he  no  longer  expected  any  assistance 
from  them. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  of  one  gentle- 
man, that  he  offered  to  release  him  by  paying 
the  debt ;  but  that  Mr.  Savace  would  not  con- 
sent :  I  suppose,  because  he  uought  he  had  be- 
fore been  too  burdensome  to  him. 

He  was  offered  by  some  of  his  friends  that  a 
collection  should  be  made  for  his  enlargement : 
but  he  "treated  the  proposal,"  and  declared* 
"  he  should  again  treat  it  with  disdain.  As  to 
writing  any  mendicant  letters,  he  had  too  high 
a  spirit,  and  determined  only  to  write  to  some 
ministers  of  state  to  try  to  regain  his  pension." 

He  continued  to  complainf  of  those  that  had 
sent  him  into  the  country,  and  objected  to  tiiem, 
that  he  had  "  lost  the  profits  of  his  play,  which 
had  been  finished  three  years ;"  and  in  another 
letter  declares  his  resolution  to  publish  a  pam- 
phlet, that  the  world  might  know  how  "  he  had 
been  used." 

This  pamphlet  was  never  written :  for  he  in 
a  very  short  time  recovered  his  usual  tranquil- 
lity, and  cheerfully  applied  himself  to  more  in- 
oncnsive  studies.  He  indeed  steadily  declared, 
that  he  was  promised  a  yearly  allowance  of  fifty 
pounds,  and  never  received  half  the  sum ;  but 
he  seemed  to  resign  himself  to  that  as  well  as  to 
other  misfortunes,  and  lose  the  remembrance  of 
it  in  his  amusements  and  employments. 

The  cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  his  con- 
finement appears  from  the  following  letter,  which 
he  wrote,  January  the  30th,  to  one  of  his  friends 
in  London. 

"  I  now  write  to  you  from  my  confinement  in 
Newgate,  where  I  have  been  ever  since  Monday 

•  In  a  letter  after  his  coofinemeiu.— Dr.  J. 
t  L«tter,  Jan.  16. 


last  was  se^nnight,  and  where  I  vajpiy  mjatH 
with  much  more  tranouillity  than  I  nave  known 
for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth  past;  having  a 
room  entirely  to  myself,  and  pursuing  the  amuse- 
ment of  my  poetical  studies,  uninterrupted,  and 
agreeably  to  my  mind.  I  thank  the  Almighty,  1 
am  now  all  collected  in  myself^  and,  though  my 
person  is  in  confinement,  my  mmd  can  expatiate 
on  ample  and  useful  subjects  with  all  the  freedom 
imamnable.  I  am  now  more  conversant  with 
the  Nine  than  ever,  and  if.  instead  of  a  New- 
ffate-bird,  I  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  bird  of  the 
Muses,  I  assure  you,  sir.  I  sing  very  freely  in  my 
cage  I  sometimes,  indeed,  in  the  plaintive  notes  of 
the  nightingale ;  but  at  others  in  cheerful  strains 
of  the  lark." 

In  another  letter  he  observes,  that  he  ranges 
from  one  subject  to  another,  without  confinmg 
himself  to  any  particular  task :  and  that  he  was 
employed  one  week  upon  one  attempt,  and  the 
next  upon  another. 

Surely  the  fortitude  of  this  man  deserves,  at 
least,  to  be  mentioned  with  applause ;  and, 
whatever  faults  may  be  imputed  to  him,  the 
virtue  of  suffering  well  cannot  be  denied  him. 
The  two  powers  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Epic- 
tetus,  constituted  a  wise  man,  are  those  of  bear- 
ing and  forbearing  ;  which  it  cannot  indeed  be 
afnrmed  to  have  been  equally  possessed  by  Sa- 
vage ;  and  indeed  the  want  of  one  obliged  him 
very  frequently  to  practise  the  other. 

He  was  treated  oy  Mr.  Dagge,  the  keeper  of 
the  prison,  with  great  humanity ;  was  supported 
by  him  at  his  own  table,  without  any  certainty 
01  recompense ;  had  a  room  to  himself,  to  which 
he  could  at  any  time  retire  from  all  disturbance; 
was  allowed  to  stand  at  the  door  of  the  prison, 
and  sometimes  taken  out  into  the  fields ;{  so 
that  he  sufiered  fewer  hardships  in  prison  than 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  undergo  in  thegreat- 
estpart of  his  life. 

The  keeper  did  not  confine  Ms  benevolem^e  to 
a  gentle  execution  of  his  office,  but  made  some 
overtures  to  the  creditor  for  his  release,  though 
without  efiect ;  and  continued,  during  the  whde 
time  of  his  imprisonment,  to  treat  him  with  the 
utmost  tenderness  and  civility. 

Virtue  is  undoubtedly  most  laudable  in  that 
state  which  makes  it  most  difficult ;  and  there- 
fore the  humanity  of  a  gaoler  certainly  deserves 
this  public  attestation ;  and  the  man,  whose 
heart  has  not  been  hardened  by  such  an  em- 
ployment, may  be  justly  proposed  as  a  pattern 
of  benevolence.  If  an  inscription  was  once 
engraved  "  to  the  honest  toll-gatherer,"  less 
honours  ought  not  to  be  paid  '*  to  the  tender 
gaoler." 

Mr.  Savage  very  frequenthy  received  vints, 
and  sometimes  presents,  from  his  acquaintances ; 
but  they  did  not  amount  to  a  subsistence,  for  the 
greater  part  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  the 
generosity  of  this  keener ;  but  these  favours, 
however  they  might  enaear  to  him  the  particiilar 

f>er8ons  from  whom  he  received  them,  were  very 
iar  from  impressing  upon  his  mind  any  advantap 
ffeous  ideas  of  the  people  of  Bristol,  and  there- 
fore he  thouffbt  he  could  not  more  properly 
employ  himself  in  prison^  than  in  writing  a  poem 
called  "London  and  Bnstol  delineated."§ 
When  he  had  brought  this  poem  to  its  presoat 


Sec  this  confirmed,  Oent.  Maj? .  vol.  ItU.  1140. — V. 
>  The  Author  proftrred  this  UUt  to  that  of  '*  I   ~  ^ 
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gfite,  wluch,  without  considering  the  chasm,  is 
not  peifoct,  he  wrote  to  London  an  account  of 
faU  design,  and  informed  his  friend,*^  that  he  was 
determined  to  print  it  with  his  name;  but  en- 
rained  him  not  to  communicate  his  intention  to 
his  Bristol  acquaintance.  The  gentleman,  sur- 
prised at  his  resolution,  endearoured  to  dissuade 
Dim  from  publishing  it,  at  least  from  prefixing 
Bis  name ;  and  declared,  that  he  could  not  re- 
concile the  injunction  of  secrecy  with  his  resolu- 
tion to  own  it  at  its  first  appearance.  To  this 
Mr.  Sarage  returned  an  answer,  agreeable  to 
his  character,  in  the  following  terms : 

**I  received  yours  this  morning;  and  not 
without  a  little  surprise  at  the  contents.  To 
answer  a  question  with  a  question,  you  ask  me 
concerning  London  and  Bristol,  why  will  I  add 
idUuatei?  Whj  did  Mr.  Woolaston  add  the 
same  word  to  ms  *Relicnon  of  Nature?'  I 
suppose  that  it  was  his  will  and  pleasure  to  add 
it  m  his  case ;  and  it  is  mine  to  do  so  in  my 
own.  You  are  pleased  to  tell  me,  that  you  un- 
derstand not  why  secrecy  is  enjoined,  and  yet 
r  intend  to  set  my  name  to  it.  My  answer  is — 
I  have  my  private  reasons,  which  I  am  not 
obliged  to  explain  to  any  one.    You  doubt  my 

friend  Mr.  S ^f  would  not  approve  of  it — 

And  what  is  it  to  me  whether  he  does  or  not  7 

Do  Tou  imagine  that  Mr.  S is  to  dictate  to 

me  f  If  any  man  who  calls  himself  my  friend 
should  assume  such  an  air,  I  would  spurn  at 
his  friendship  with  contempt  You  say,  I  seem 
to  think  so  by  not  letting  him  know  it — ^And 
sappose  I  do,  what  then  ?  Perhaps  I  can  g[ive 
reasons  for  that  disapprobation,  very  foreign 
from  what  you  would  imagine. — ^You  go  on  m 
sayiof.  Suppose  I  should  not  put  my  name  to 
it — My  answer  is,  that  I  will  not  suppose  any 


ffuch  thing,  being  determined  to  the  contrary : 
neither,  sir,  would  I  have  you  suppose  that  I 
applied  to  you  for  want  of  another  press :  nor 

would  I  have  you  imagine  that  I  owe  Mr.  S 

obligations  which  I  do  not" 

Such  was  his  imprudence,  and  such  his  obsti- 
Hate  adherence  to  nis  own  resolutions,  however 
absurd!  A  prisoner!  supported  by  charity! 
and  whatever  insults  he  nu^ht  have  received 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Bristol, 
once  caressed,  esteemed,  and  presented  with  a 
liberal  collection,  he  could  forget  on  a  sudden 
his  danger  and  his  obligations,  to  gratify  the 
p^olance  of  his  wit^  or  the  eagerness  of  his  re- 
sentment, and  publish  a  satire,  by  which  he 
might  reasonably  expect  that  he  should  alienate 
those  who  then  supported  him,  and  provoke 
those  whom  he  coula  neither  resist  nor  escape. 

This  resolution,  from  the  execution  of  wnich 
it  is  prc^able  that  only  his  death  could  have 
tendered  him,  is  sufficient  to  show,  how  much 
be  disregarded  all  considerations  that  opposed 
his  present  passions,  and  how  readily  he  ha^ 
tsrded  all  future  advantages  for  any  immediate 
gratifications.  Whatever  was  his  predominant 
Acltnation,  neither  hope  nor  fear  hindered  him 
from  complying  with  it ;  nor  had  opposition  any 
other  efiect  than  to  heighten  his  ardour^  and 
irritate  his  vehemence* 


and  BrIflCol  compared  r*  which,  when  be  began  the  pteee, 
be  iiiMDded  to  mUx  to  it.— Dr.  J. 

♦  Thit  IHend  waa  Mr.  Care,  the  prloter.—N 

t  Mr,  Strong,  of  ike  FoBt-offlce.— N. 
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This  performance  was  however  laid  asidei 
while  he  was  employed  in  soUciting  assistance 
from  several  great  persons ;  and  one  interruption 
succeeding  another,  hindered  him  from  supply* 
ins  the  chasm,  and  periiaps  fit>m  retouching  the 
other  parts,  which  he  can  hardly  be  imagined  to 
have  finished  in  his  own  opinion ;  for  it  b  very 
unequal,  and  some  of  the  Unes  are  rather  insert'< 
ed  to  rhyme  to  others,  than  to  support  or  im-' 
prove  the  sense ;  but  the  first  and  last  parts  are 
worked  up  with  great  spuit  and  elegance. 

His  time  was  spent  in  the  prison  for  the  most 
part  in  study,  or  m  receiving  visits ;  but  some- 
times he  descended  to  lower  amusements,  and 
diverted  himself  in  the  kitchen  with  the  con* 
versation  of  the  criminals ;  for  it  was  not  plea-* 
sing  to  him  to  be  much  without  company ;  and, 
though  he  was  very  capable  of  a  judicious  choice, 
he  was  oflen  contented  with  the  first  that  oflfer-' 
ed;  for  this  he  was  sometimes  reproved  by  hi^ 
friends,  who  found  him  surrounded  with  felons : 
but  the^eproof  was  on  that,  as  on  other  occa* 
sions,  thrown  away  ;  he  continued  to  gratify 
himself,  and  to  set  very  tittle  value  on  the  opinion 
of  others. 

But  here,  as  in  every  other  scene  of  his  life, 
he  made  use  of  such  opportunities  as  occurred  of 
benefiting  those  who  were  more  miserable  than 
himself,  and  was  always  ready  to  perform  any 
office  of  humanity  to  his  fellow- prisoners. 

He  had  now  ceased  from  corresponding  with 
any  of  his  subscribers  except  one,  who  yet  con« 
tinued  to  remit  him  the  twenty  pounds  a  year 
which  he  had  promised  him,  and  by  whom  if 
was  expected  tnat  he  would  have  been  in  a 
very  short  time  enlarged,  because  he  had  di- 
rected the  keeper  to  inquire  afler  the  state  of  his 
debts. 

H6wever,  he  took  care  to  enter  his  name  ac* 
cording  to  the  forms  of  the  court,|  that  the 
creditor  might  be  obliged  to  make  some  allow-' 
ance,  if  he  was  continued  a  prisoner,  and.  when 
on  that  occasion  he  appeared  in  the  hall,  was 
treated  with  very  unusual  respect 

But  the  resentment  of  the  city  was  afler- 
wards  raised  by  some  accounts  that  had  been 
spread  of  the  satire ;  and  he  was  informed  that 
some  of  the  merchants  intended  to  pay  the  aU 
lowance  which  the  law  required,  and  to  detain 
him  a  prisoner  at  their  own  expense.  This 
he  treated  as  an  empty  menace ;  and  perhaps 
might  have  hastcneo  the  pubUcationi  only  to 
show,  how  much  he  was  superior  to  their  in-^ 
suits,  had  not  all  his  schemes  been  suddenly 
destroyed. 

When  he  had  been  ^x  months  in  prison,  he 
received  from  one  of  his  friends,§  m  whose 
kindness  he  had  the  greatest  confidence,  and  on 
whose  assistance  he  chiefly  depended,  a  letter, 
that  contained  a  charge  of'^a  very  atrocious  in* 
gratitude,  drawn  up  in  such  terms  as  suddert 
resentment  dictated.  Henley,  in  one  of  his 
advertisements,  had  mentioned,  "  Pope's  treat- 
ment of  Savage.*^  This  was  supposed  by  Pope 
to  be  the  consequence  of  a  complaint  made  oy 
Savage  to  Henley,  and  was  therefore  mentioned 
by  him  with  much  resentment     Mr.  Savage 


t  Bee  Oent  Mag.  vol.  ItH.  1040.— N. 

9  Mr.  Pope.    0ee  eome  extracu  of  letters  from  thirt 

Cntlemao  to  and  coneeming  Mr;  flfavace,  hi  Ituffbeatrv 
feofPope,p.dOa^R. 
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flBtarned  a  Tory  solenm  protoitation  of  his  inno- 
cence, but  however  appeared  much  disturbed  at 
the  accusation.  Some  days  afterwards  he  was 
seized  with  a  pain  in  his  back  and  side,  which,  as 
it  was  not  violent,  was  not  suspected  to  be  dan- 
gerous; but,  growing  daily  more  languid  and 
oeiected,  on  the  25th  of  July  he  confin^  himself 
to  nis  room,  and  a  fever  seized  his  spirits.  The 
symptoms  grew  every  day  more  formidable,  but 
his  condition  did  not  enable  him  to  procure  any 
assistance.  The  last  time  that  the  keeper  saw 
him  was  on  July  the  Sjst,  1743  ;  when  Savage, 
seeing  him  at  his  bedside,  said,  with  an  uncom- 
mon earnestness,  **  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you,  sir ;"  but,  after  a  pause,  moved  his  hand  in 
a  melancholy  mauiner;  and,  finding  himself  una- 
ble to  recollect  what  he  was  going  to  communi- 
cate, said,  "  'Tis  gone !"  The  keeper  soon  after 
left  him ;  and  the  next  morning  he  died.  He 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  ofSt.  Peter,  at  the 
expense  of  the  keeper. 

Such  was  the  liie  and  death  of  Richard  Sa- 
Tage,  a  man  equaDy  distinguished  b^  his  virtues 
and  vices ;  and  at  once  ren^rkable  for  his  weak- 
nesses and  abihties. 

Ue  was  of  a  middle  stature^  of  a  thin  habit 
of  body,  a  long  visage,  coarse  features,  and  mo- 
lancholy  aspect :  of  a  grave  and  manly  deport- 
ment, a  solemn  dignity  of  mien,  but  which,  upon 
a  nearer  acquaintance,  softened  into  an  engaging 
easiness  of  manner.  His  walk  was  slow,  and 
his  voice  tremulous  and  mournful.  He  was  easily 
excited  to  smiles,  but  very  seldom  provoked  to 
laughter. 

His  mind  was  in  an  uncommon  degree  vigo- 
fous  and  active.  His  judgment  was  accurate,  nis 
apprehension  quiclu  and  his  memory  so  tena^ 
cious,  that  he  was  frequently  observed  to  know 
what  he  had  learned  from  others,  in  a  short 
time,  better  than  those  by  whom  he  was  inform- 
ed ;  and  could  freaucntly  recollect  incidents, 
with  all  their  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  few  would  have  regarded  at  the  present 
time,  but  which  the  ouicluiess  of  his  apprehen- 
sion impressed  upon  nim.  He  had  the  peculiar 
feUcity  that  his  attention  never  deserted  him ; 
he  was  present  to  every  object,  and  regardful  of 
the  most  trifling  occurrences.  He  had  the  art  of 
escaping  from  nis  own  reflections,  and  accom- 
modating himself  to  every  new  scene. 

To  this  quahty  is  to  be  imputed  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  compared  with  the  small  time 
which  he  spent  in  visible  endeavours  to  acquire 
it  He  nungled  in  cursory  conversation  with 
the  same  steadiness  of  attention  as  others  apply 
to  a  lecture;  and,  amidst  the  appearance  of 
thoughtless  gayety,  lost  no  new  idea  that  was 
started,  nor  any  hmt  that  could  be  improved. — 
He  haa  therefore  made  in  coflee-houses  the  same 
proficiency  as  others  in  their  closets :  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  writings  of  a  man  of  little 
education  and  little  reading  nave  an  air  of  learn- 
ing scarcely  to  be  found  m  any  other  perform- 
ances, but  which  perhaps  as  often  obscures  as 
embellishes  them. 

£Us  judgment  was  eminently  exact  both  with 
re|g[ard  to  writings  and  to  men.  The  knowledge 
of^life  was  indeed  his  chief  attainment ;  and  it 
is  not  without  some  satisfaction^  that  I  can  pro- 
duce the  suffrage  of  Savage  in  favour  of  human 
nature,  of  which  he  never  appeared  to  entertain 
euch  odious  ideas  as  some,  who  perhaps  had 


neither  his  jud|;ment  nor  eq>erienee,  have  pub- 
lished, either  in  ostentation  of  their  saj^city, 
vindication  of  their  crimes,  or  gratification  of 
their  malice. 

His  method  of  life  particularly  Qualified  him 
for  conversation,  of  which  he  knew  now  to  prac- 
tise all  the  graces.  He  was  never  vehement  or 
loud,  but  at  once  modest  and  easy,  open  and  re- 
spectful ;  his  language  was  vivacious  and  elegant, 
and  equally  happy  upon  grave  or  humorous  sub- 
jects. He  was  generally  censured  for  not  know- 
ing when  to  retire ;  but  that  was  not  the  defect 
of  his  judgment,  but  of  his  fortune :  when  he  left 
his  company,  he  was  freauently  to  spend  t^e 
remaining  part  of  the  nignt  in  the  street,  or  at 
least  was  abandoned  to  gloomy  reflections, 
which  it  is  not  strange  that  he  delayed  as  lon^ 
as  he  could ;  and  sometimes  forgot  that  he  gave 
others  pain  to  avoid  it  himself. 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  he  made  use  of  hid 
abilities  for  the  direction  of  his  own  conduct ; 
an  irregular  and  dissipated  manner  of  life  had 
made  mm  the  slave  ot  every  passion  that  hap- 
pened to  be  excited  by  the  presence  of  its  object, 
and  that  slavery  to  his  passions  reciprocally  pro- 
duced a  life  irre^ar  and  dissipated.  He  was 
not  master  of  his  own  motions,  nor  could  pro- 
mise any  Uiing  for  the  next  day. 

With  regara  to  his  economy,  nothing  can  be 
added  to  the  relation  of  his  Hfe.  He  appeared 
to  think  himself  bom  to  be  supported  by  others, 
and  dispensed  from  all  necessity  of  providing 
for  himself;  he  therefore  never  prosecuted  any 
scheme  of  advantage,  nor  endeavoured  even  to 
secure  the  profits  wnich  his  writings  might  have 
aflbrded  him.  His  temper  was,  in  conser|uencft 
of  the  dominion  of  his  passions,  uncertam  and 
capricious ;  he  was  easily  engaged,  and  eaaily 
disgusted;  but  he  is  accused  of  retaining  his 
hatred  more  tenaciously  than  his  beneyolence. 

He  was  compassionate  both  by  nature  and 

Erinciple,  and  always  ready  to  perform  offices  ol 
umanity ;  but  when  he  was  provoked  (and  very 
small  onences  were  sufficient  to  provoke  him) 
he  would  prosecute  his  revenge  with  the  utmost 
acrimony  till  his  passion  had  subsided. 

His  fnendship  was  therefore  of  little  value ; 
for,  though  he  was  zealous  in  the^upport  or  vin- 
dication of  those  whom  he  loved,  yet  it  waa 
always  dangerous  to  trust  him,  because  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  discharged  by  the  first  quarrel 
from  all  ties  of  honour  or  ^titude ;  and  would 
betray  thoee  secrets  which  in  the  warmtli  of  con- 
fidence had  been  imparted  to  him.  This  prac- 
tice drew  upon  him  a  universal  accusation  ol 
ingratitude ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  was 
very  ready  to  set  himself  free  from  the  load  <^an 
obligation ;  for  he  could  not  bear  to  conceive 
himself  in  a  state  of  dependence,  his  pride  beinf 
equally  powerful  with  his  o^er  passions,  and 
appearing  in  the  form  of  insolence  at  one  time^ 
and  of  vanity  at  another.  Vanity,  the  meet 
innocent  species  of  pride,  was  most  freeiKrntly 
predominant:  he  could  not  easily  leave  on^  when 
ne  had  once  begun  to  mention  himself  or  his 
works ;  nor  ever  read  his  verses  without  stealing 
his  eyes  firom  the  page,  to  discover  in  the  faces 
of  his  audience,  how  they  were  affsctcd  with  any 
favourite  passage. 

^  A  kinder  name  than  that  of  vanity  ought  to  be^ 
given  to  the  delicacy  with  which  he  was  always 
careful  to  separate  bis  own  merit  from  erexj 
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other  man's,  and  to  reject  that  praise  to  which 
be  had  no  claim.  He  did  not  forget,  in  men- 
tionmg  his  performances,  to  mark  every  line  that 
had  b«en  suggested  or  amended;  and  was  so 
Bccurate,  a3  to  relate  that  he  owed  tkree  words 
m  **  The  Wanderer"  to  the  advice  of  his  friends. 
His  veracity  was  questioned,  but  with  Uttle 
reason ;  his  accounts,  though  not  indeed  always 
the  same,  were  generally  consstent  When  he 
loved  any  man,  he  suppressed  all  his  faults ;  and, 
when  he  had  been  offended  by  him,  concealed 
all  his  virtues :  but  his  characters  were  generally 
true,  so  far  as  he  proceeded ;  though  it  cannot 
be  demed,  that  his  partiality  might  have  some- 
times the  eflect  of  falsehood. 

In  cases  indifferent,  he  was  zealous  for  virtue, 
tiuth,  and  justice  i  he  knew  very  well  the  neces- 
nty  of  goodness  to  the  present  and  future  hap- 
piness of  mankind ;  nor  is  there  perhaps  any 
writer,  who  has  less  endeavoured  to  please  by 
flattenng  the  appetites,  or  perverting  the  judg- 
ment. 

As  an  author,  therefore,  and  he  now  ceases  to 
mfluence  mankind  in  any  other  character,  if  one 
piece  which  he  had  resolved  to  suppress,  be  ex- 
cepted, he  has  very  Uttle  to  fear  from  the  strictest 
moral  or  religious  censure.  And  though  he  may 
not  be  altogether  secure  against  the  objections 
of  the  critic,  it  must  however  be  acknowledged, 
that  his  works  are  the  productions  of  a  genius 
truly  poetical ;  and.  wnat  many  writers  who 
have  been  more  lavishly  applauded  cannot  boast, 
that  they  have  an  origmal  air,  which  has  no  re- 
semblance of  any  foregoing  writer;  that  the  ver- 
sification and  sentiments  have  a  cast  peculiar  to 
themselves,  which  no  man  can  imitate  with  suc- 
cess, because  what  was  nature  in  Savage  would 
iu  another  be  affectation.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  his  descriptions  are  striking:,  his  images 
animated,  his  nctions  justly  imagined,  and  all 
his  allegories  artfully  pursued  ;  mat  his  diction 
is  eiev^ed,  though  sometimes  forced,  and  his 


numbers  sonorous  and  majestic,  thongh  fre* 
ouently  sluggish  and  encumbered.  Of  his  style, 
the  ffenerai  fault  is  harshness,  and  its  general 


exc^ence  is  dimity ;  of  his  sentiments,  tlie  pre- 
vailing beauty  is  simplicity,  and  uniformity  the 
prevailing  defect. 

For  his  hfe,  or  for  his  writings,  none,  who 
candidly  consider  his  fortune,  will  think  an  apo- 
logy either  necessary  or  difficult  If  he  was  not 
always  sufficiently  instructed  on  his  subject,  his 
knowledge  was  at  least  greater  than  could  have 
been  attained ^by  others  in  the  same  state.  If 
his  works  were  sometimes  unfinished,  accuracy 
cannot  reasonably  be  exacted  from  a  man  op- 
pressed with  want,  which  he  has  no  hope  of 
reUeving  but  by  a  speedy  publication.  The  inso- 
lence and  resentment  of  which  he  is  accused 
were  not  easily  to  be  avoided  by  a  great  mind, 
irritated  by  perpetual  hardships,  and  constrainea 
hourly  to  return  the  spurns  of  contempt,  and 
repress  the  insolence  or  prosperity  j-  ana  vanity 
may  surely  be  readily  pardoned  in  him,  to  whom 
life  afforded  no  other  comforts  than  barren 
praises,  and  the  consciousness  of  deserving  them. 

Those  are  no  proper  judges  of  his  conduct, 
who  have  slumbered  away  their  time  on  the 
down  of  plenty;  nor  will  any  wise  man  pre- 
sume to  say,  "Had  I  been  m  Savage's  con- 
dition, I  should  have  Uved  or  written  better  than 
Savage." 

This  relation  will  not  be  wholly  without  its 
use,  if  those,  who  languish  under  any  part  of 
his  sufferings,  shall  be  enabled  to  fortify  their 
patience,  by  reflecting  that  they  feel  only  those 
afBictions  from  which  the  abilities  of  Savage  did 
not  exempt  himj  or  those,  who,  in  confidence 
of  superior  capacities  or  attainments,  disregarded 
the  common  maxims  of  life,  shall  be  reminded, 
that  nothing  will  supply  the  want  of  prudence  ; 
and  that  negligence  and  irregularity,  long  con- 
tinued, will  make  knowledge  useless,  ^it  ridicu- 
lous, and  genius  contemptible. 


SWIFT. 


Ak  account  of  Dr.  Swifl  has  been  already  col- 
lected, with  great  dihgence  and  acuteness.  by 
Dr.  Hawkesworth,  according  to  a  scheme  whicn 
I  laid  before  him  in  the  intimacy  of  our  friend- 
ship. I  cannot  therefore  be  expected  tp  say 
mach  of  a  life,  concerning  which  I  had  long 
nnce  communicated  my  thoughts  to  a  man 
capable  of  dignifying  his  narrations  with  so  much 
elegance  of  language  and  force  of  sentiment 

JoBTATnAN  Swift  was,  according  to  an  ac- 
eoanC  said  to  be  written  by  himself,*  the  son  of 
Jonathan  Swift,  an  attorney,  and  was  bom  at 
Dublin  on  St  Andrew's  day,  in  J  667 :  according 
to  his    own  report,  as  dehvered  by  Pope   to 


Spence,  he  was  bom  at  Leicester,  the  son  of  a 


■,  the 


♦  Mr.  Sheridan,  In  hia  life  ofSwia,  observer  that  this 
meeouat  vns  really  writton  by  the  Dean,  and  now  exieti 
In  him  own  hand-wrUing  in  the  library  of  Dublin  Col- 


clergyman,  who  was  minister  of  a  parish  in 
Herefordshire,  t  During  his  life  the  place  of  his 
birth  was  undetermined.  He  was  contented  to 
be  called  an  Irishman  by  the  Irish;  but  would 
occasionally  call  himself  an  Englishman.  The 
question  may,  without  much  regret,  be  left  in  the 
obscurity  in  which  he  delighted  to  involve  it 

Whatever  was  his  birth,  his  education  was 
Irish.  He  was  sent  at  the  age  of  six  to  the  school 
at  Kilkenny,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  ( 1 082)  was 
admitted  into  the  University  of  Dublin. 

In  his  academical  studies  he  was  either  not 
diligent  or  not  happy.  It  must  disappoint  every 
reader's  expectation,  that  when  at  the  usual 
time  he  claimed  the  bachelorship  of  arts,  he  was 
found  by  the  examiners  too  conspicuously  defir 
cient  for  regular  admission,  and  obtained  his  de> 


t  Spence'0  Anecdotet,  vol  ii.  p>  378. 
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me  At  last  by  fpe^iaZybvoMr  ;  a  tenn  med  in  that 
university  to  denote  want  of  merit 

Of  this  disgrace  it  may  be  easily  supjKMed  that 
he  was  much  ashamed,  and  shame  had  its  proper 
effect  in  producing  reformation.  He  resolved 
from  that  time  to  study  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
continued  his  industry  for  seven  years,  with  what 
improvement  is  sufficiently  known.  This  part 
of  his  story  well  deserves  to  be  remembered;  it 
may  afford  useful  admonition  and  powerful  en- 
couragement to  many  men,  whose  abilities  have 
been  made  for  a  time  useless  by  their  passions  or 
pleasures,  and  who,  having  lost  one  part  of  life 
m  idleness,  are  tempted  to  throw  away  the  re- 
mainder in  despair. 

In  this  course  of  daily  application  he  continued 
three  years  longer  at  Duplin ;  and  in  this  time, 
if  the  observation  and  memory  of  an  old  compa- 
nion may  be  trusted,  he  drew  the  first  sketch  of 
his  "TaleofaTub.»' 

When  he  was  about  one-and- twenty,  (1638,) 
beinff  by  the  death  of  Godwin  Swift,  nis  uncle, 
'  who  nad  supported  him,  lefl  without  subsistence, 
be  went  to  consult  his  mother,  who  then  lived  at 
Leicester,  about  the  future  course  of  his  life ;  and, 
by  her  direction,  solicited  the  advice  and  patron- 
age of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  had  married 
one  of  Mrs.  Swift's  relations,  and  whose  father. 
Sir  John  Temple,  master  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland, 
had  lived  in  great  familiarity  of  friendship  with 
Godwfn  Swift,  by  whom  Jonathan  had  been  to 
that  time  maintained. 

Temple  receded  with  sufficient  kindness  the 
nephew  of  his  father's  friend,  with  whom  he  was, 
when  they  conversed  together,  so  much  pleased, 
that  he  detained  him  two  years  in  his  house. 
Here  he  became  known  to  King  William,  who 
sometimw  visited  Temple  when  he  was  disabled 
by  the  gout,  and,  being  attended  by  Swift  in  the 
wden,  showed  him  how  to  cut  asparagus  in  the 
Dutch  way. 

King  William's  notions  were  all  military ;  and 
he  expre^d  his  kindness  to  Swift  by  ofieiing  to 
make  him  a  caotain  of  horse. 

When  Temple  removed  to  Moor-park,  he  took 
Swift  with  him ;  and  when  he  was  consulted  by 
the  Earl  of  Portland  about  the  expedience  of 
complying  with  a  bill  then  dependino;  for  making 
parliaments  triennial,  against  which  Kin^  Wil- 
liam was  strongly jpreiudiced,  after  having  m  vain 
tried  to  show  the  Earl  that  the  proposal  involved 
nothing  dangerous  to  royal  power,  he  sent  Swift 
for  the  same  purpose  to  the  King.  Swift,  who 
probably  was  proud  of  his  employment,  and  went 
with  all  the  confidence  of  a  young  man,  found 
his  arguments,  and  his  art  of  displaying  them, 
made  totally  ineffectual  by  the  predetermination 
of  the  King ;  and  used  to  mention  this  disap- 
pointment as  his  first  antidote  against  vanity. 

Before  he  left  Ireland  he  contracted  a  disorder, 
as  he  thought,  by  eating  too  much  firuit.  The 
original  of  diseases  is  commonly  obscure.  Al- 
most every  boy  eats  as  much  fruit  as  he  can  get, 
without  any  great  inconvenience.  The  disease 
of  Swift  was  giddiness  with  deafness,  which  at- 
tacked him  from  time  to  time,  began  very  early, 
pursued  him  through  life,  and  at  last  sent  him  to 
the  grave,  deprived  of  reason. 

Being  mucn  oppressed  at  Moor-park  by  this 
grievous  malady,  he  was  advised  to  try  his  native 
air,  and  went  to  Ireland ;  but,  finding  no  benefit, 
vatumed  to  Sir  William,  at  whose  house  he  cen- 


tinaed  his  stndieey  and  is  known  to  have  read, 
among  other  books,  "Cyprian"  and  ''Irencos.** 
He  thought  exercise  of  great  necessitv,  and  oscd 
to  run  huf  a  mile  up  and  down  a  hill  every  two 
hours. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  mode  in  which 
his  first  degree  was  confbrred,  left  him  no  great 
fondness  for  the  University  (^Dublin,  and  there- 
fore he  resolved  to  become  a  master  of  arts  at 
Oxford.  In  the  testimonial  which  he  produced, 
the  words  of  disgrace  were  omitted ;  and  he  toc^L 
his  master's  degree  (July  5,  1692)  with  such  re- 
ception and  regard  as  fully  contented  him. 

While  he  lived  with  Temple,  he  used  to  pay  hia 
mother  at  Leicester  a  yearly  visit  He  travelled 
on  foot,  unless  some  violence  of  weather  drove 
him  into  a  wagon  :  and  at  night  he  would  go  to 
a  penny  lodging,  wnere  he  purchased  clean  sheeta 
for  sixpence.  This  practice  Lord  Orrery  im- 
putes to  his  innate  love  of  grosnness  ana  vul- 
garity :  some  may  ascribe  it  to  his  desire  of  sur- 
veying human  Hfe  through  all  its  varieties :  and 
others,  perhaps  with  equal  probobiUty,  to  a  pas* 
sion  which  seems  to  have  been  deeply  fixed  in 
his  heart,  the  love  of  a  shilling. 

In  time  he  began  to  think  that  his  attendance 
at  Moor-park  deserved  some  other  recompense 
than  the  pleasure,  however  minted  with  improve- 
ment, 01  Temple's  conversation ;  and  ^rew  ao 
impatient,  that  (1694)  he  went  away  m  di»> 
content 

Temple,  conscious  of  having  given  reason  (or 
complaint,  is  said  to  have  made  him  deputy  maa* 
ter  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland ;  which,  according  to 
his  kinsman's  account,  was  an  office  which  he 
knew  him  not  able  to  discharge.  Swift  there- 
fore resolved  to  enter  into  the  church,  in  whkh 
he  had  at  first  no  higher  hopes  than  of  the  chap* 
lainship  to  the  Factory  at  Lisbon;  but,  being 
recommended  to  Lord  Capel,  he  obtained  the 
prebend  of  Kilroot,  in  C<mnor,  of  about  a  huiw 
dred  pounds  a  year. 

^  But  the  infirmities  of  Temple  made  a  comfn^ 
nion  like  Swift  so  necessary,  that  he  invited  him 
back,  with  a  promise  to  procure  him  an  ElagUsh 
preferment  in  exchange  for  the  prebend,  «mich 
ne  desired  him  to  resign.  With  this  request 
Swift  quickly  compUed,  having  perhaps  equally 
repented  their  separation,  and  tney  lived  on  to* 
gether  with  mutual  satisfaction ;  and,  in  the  four 
years  that  passed  between  his  return  and  Tem- 
ple's death,  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  the  <*  Talo 
of  a  Tub"  and  the  "Battle  of  the  Booksw" 

Swift  began  early  to  think,  or  to  hope,  that  he 
was  a  poet,  and  wrote  Pindaric  odes  to  Temple^ 
to  the  King,  and  to  the  Athenian  Society,  a  knot 
of  obscure  men,*^  who  published  a  periodical 
pamphlet  of  answers  to  questions,  sent,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  sent,  by  letters.  I  have  been  told 
that  Dryden,  having  perused  these  verses,  said. 
"Cousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a  poet  j|^  and 
that  this  denunciation  was  the  motive  of  Swift's 
perpetual  malevolence  to  Dirden. 

In  1699  Temple  died,  ana  left  a  legacy  with 
his  manuscripts  to  Swift,  for  whom  he  had  ob- 
tained, from  King  William,  a  promise  of  the  first 
prebend  {hat  should  be  vacant  at  Westminster 
or  Canterbury. 

That  this  promise  might  not  be  foigotten. 


*  The  pabUshor  of  this  CoUfCtkm  was  John  1 
con.— IL 
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8wift  de^Hemtsd  to  the  King  the  posthvmoos 
works  with  which  he  was  intrusted :  hot  neither 
tile  dedication,  nor  tenderness  for  the  man  whom 
be  once  had  treated  Mrith  confidence  and  fond- 
ness, revived  in  Kinff  William  the  rememhrance 
of  his  promise.  Swift  awhile  attended  the  court; 
but  soon  found  his  solicitations  hopeless. 

He  was  then  invited  hy  the  Earl  of  Berkeley 
to  accompany  him  into  Ireland,  as  a  private  se- 
cretarj ;  hut,  after  having  done  the  business  till 
thfir  arrival  at  Dublin,  he  then  found  that  one 
Bush  had  persuaded  the  Earl  that  a  clergyinan 
was  not  a  proper  secretary,  and  had  obtained 
the  office  for  lumself.  In  a  man  like  Swrift,  such 
dreumvention  and  inconstancy  must  have  ex- 
cited violent  indignation. 

But  he  had  yet  more  to  suffer.  Lord  Berke- 
ley had  the  disposal  of  the  deanery  of  Derry,  and 
Swift  expected  to  obtain  it ;  but,  by  the  secre- 
tary's innoence,  supposed  to  hkve  been  secured 
by  a  bribe,  it  was  bestowed  on  somebody  else ; 
and  Swift  was  dismissed  with  the  livings  of  La- 
rmcor  and  Rathbejrafui  in  the  diooess  of  Meath, 
which  together  did  not  equal  half  the  value  of 
the  deanery. 

At  Laracor  he  increased  the  parochial  duty 
by  reading  prayers  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridajs, 
and  performed  all  the  offices  of  his  profession 
with  great  decency  and  exactness. 

^  Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Laracor,  he  in- 
Tited  to  Ireland  the  unfortunate  Stella,  a  young 
woman  whose  name  was  Johnson,  the  daughter 
of  the  steward  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who,  in 
consideration  of  her  father's  virtues,  left  her  a 
thousand  pounds.  With  her  came  Mrs.  Dingley, 
whose  whole  fortune  was  twenty-seven  pounds 
a  year  for  her  life.  With  these  ladies  he  passed 
his  hours  of  relaxation,  and  to  them  he  opened 
his  bosom ;  but  they  never  resided  in  the  same 
boose,  nor  did  he  ever  see  either  without  a  wit- 
ness. They  lived  at  the  parsonage  when  Swift 
wns  away;  and,  when  he  retumM,  removed  to 
a  lodging,  or  to  the  house  of  a  neighbouring  cler- 
gyman. 

Swift  was  not  one  of  those  minds  which  amaze 
the  world  with  early  pregnancy :  his  first  work, 
except  his  few  poetical  essays,  was  the  "  Dis- 
•eations  in  Athens  and  Rome,"  published  (1701 ) 
in  his  thir^-fourth  jrear.  After  its  appearance, 
paying  a  visit  to  some  bishop,  he  heard  mention 
made  of  the  new  pamphlet  that  Burnet  had  writ^ 
ten,  replete  with  political  knowledge.  When 
he  seemed  to  doubt  Burnet's  right  to  the  work, 
he  was  told  by  the  bishop,  that  he  was  ^  a  young 
man ;"  and,  still  persisting  to'doubt,  that  lie  was 
V  a  **  very  positive  young  man." 
^  Three  years  aUterwsrds  ( 1 704)  was  published 

«  The  Tale  of  a  Tub:"  of  this  book  charity 
naaj  be  persuaded  to  think  that  it  might  be 
written  by  a  man  of  a  peculiar  character  with- 
out ill  intention ;  but  it  is  certainly  of  danger- 
aoM  examnle.  That  Swift  was  its  author,  though 
it  be  universally  believed,  was  never  owned  by 
fatinseif^  nor  veij  well  proved  by  any  evidence  j 
bat  no  other  claimant  can  be  produced,  and  he 
did  not  deny  it  when  Archbishop  Sl\^rpe  and 
the  Dutchess  of  Somerset,  by  showing  it  to  the 
Ctueen,  debarred  him  from  a  bishopric 

When  this  wild  work  first  raised  the  attention 
of  the  public,  Sacheverell,  meeting  Smalridge, 
tried  to  flatter  him,  by  seeming  to  Uiink  him  Uie 
author ;  but  Smaliuige  answered  with  indigov 


tion,  *<  Not  ill  tiiat  yen  and  I  bare  in  the  world, 
nor  all  that  ever  we  shall  have,  should  hire  mo 
to  write  the  Tale  of  a  Tub." 

The  diffressions  relatinff  to  Wotton  and  Bent* 
ley  must  be  confessed  to  mscover  want  of  know- 
ledge or  want  of  integrity ;  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  two  controversies,  or  he  willingly  mis- 
represented them.  But  wit  can  stand  its  ground 
against  truth  only  a  little  while.  The  honours 
due  to  learning  have  been  justly  disdibuted  by 
the  decision  of  posterity. 

<*The  Battle  of  the  Books"  is  so  like  the 
"Combat  des  Livres,"  which  the  same  question 
concerning  the  ancients  and  modems  had  pro- 
duced in  France,  that  the  improbability  of  such 
a  coincidence  of  thoughts  without  communica- 
tion is  not,  in  my  opinion,  balanced  by  the 
anonymous  protestation  prefixed,  in  which  all 
knowledffe  of  the  French  book  is  peremptorily 
disowned.* 

For  some  time  after,  Swift  was  probably  em- 
ployed in  solitary  study,  gaining  tne  qualifica^ 
tions  requisite  for  future  eminence.  Uow  often 
he  visited  England,  and  with  what  diUgence  he 
attended  his  parishes,  I  know  not  It  was  not 
till  about  four  vears  afterwards  that  he  became 
a  professed  aumor  ;  and  then,  one  year  (1708) 
produced  "The  Sentiments  of  a  Chtirch-o^ 
England  Man ;"  the  ridicule  of  Astrology  under 
the  name  of  "Bickerstaff;"  the  "Anzument 
against  abolishing  Christianity ;"  and  fne  De- 
fence of  the  "  Sacramental  Test" 

"The  Sentiments  of  a  Church-of-E^gland 
Man"  is  written  with  great  coolness,  mcMera^ 
tion,  ease,  and  perspicuity.  The  "Argument 
against  abolishing  Christianity"  is  a  very  happy 
and  judicious  irony.  One  passage  in  itaeserves 
to  be  selected  :  a^ 

"If  Christianity  were  once  abolished,  how 
could  the  free-thinkers,  the  strong  reasoners, 
and  the  men  of  profound  learning,  be  able  to 
find  another  subject  so  calculated,  m  all  points, 
whereon  to  display  their  abilities  7  What  won- 
derful productions  of  wit  should  we  be  deprived 
of  from  those,  whose  genius,  by  continual  prac- 
tice, hath  been  wholly  turned  upon  raillery  and 
invectives  against  religion,  and  would  therefore 
never  be  able  to  shine,  or  distinguish  themselves, 
upon  any  other  subject !  We  are  daily  com- 
plaining of  the  great  decline  of  wit  among  us, 
and  would  take  away  the  greatest,  pemaps 
the  only,  topic  we  have  left.  Who  would  ever 
have  suspected  As^  for  a  wit,  or  Toland  for  a 
philosopher,  if  the  mexhaustible  stock  of  Chri»> 
tianity  had  not  been  at  hand  to  provide  them 
with  materials  7  What  other  subject,  through 
all  art  or  nature,  could  have  produced  Tinchil 
for  a  profound  author,  or  furnished  him  with 
readers  7  It  is  the  wise  choice  of  the  subject 
that  alone  adorns  and  distinguishes  the  wnter. 
For  had  a  hundred  such  pens  as  these  been  em- 
ployed on  the  side  of  religion,  they  would  have 
immediately  sunk  into  silence  and  oblivion." 

The  reasonableness  of  a  test  is  not  hard  to 
be  proved ;  but,  perhaps  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
the  proper  test  has  not  been  chosen. 

Tne  attention  paid  to  the  papers  published 
under  the  name  of  "Bickerstafi,"  mduced  Steele, 
when  he  projected  "  The  Tatler,"  to  assume  an 


*  See  8heridaii*8  Lire,  edit.  1784,  p.  635;  where  art 
Bome  remarks  on  Uub  poMage.— R. 
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anpellation  which  had  dretd  j  gained  poasession 
of  the  reader's  notice. 

In  the  year  following  he  wrote  a  "  Project  for 
the  Advancement  of  Religion,"  addressed  to 
Liady  Berkeley;  by  whose  kindness  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  was  advanced  to  his  benefices. 
To  this  project,  which  is  formed  with  great  pu- 
rity of  intention,  and  displayed  with  sprightliness 
and  elegance,  it  can  only  be  objected,  that,  like 
many  projects,  it  is,  if  not  generally  impractica- 
ble, yet  evidently  hopeless,  as  it  supposes  more 
seal,  concord,  and  perseverance,  tnan  a  view 
of  mankind  gives  reason  for  expecting. 

He  wrote  likewise  this  year  "  A  Vindication 
of  BickerstaflT;**  and  an  explanation  of  "An  An- 
cient Prophecy,"  part  written  after  the  facts,  and 
the  rest  never  completed,  but  well  planned  to  ex- 
cite amazement 

Soon  after  began  the  busy  and  important  part 
of  Swift's  Life.  He  was  employed  (1710)  by 
the  Primate  of  Ireland  to  solicit  tne  Queen  for  a 
(emission  of  the  first-fruits  and  twentieth  parts 
to  the  Irish  Cler^.  With  this  purpose  he  had 
recourse  to  Mr.  Harley,  to  whom  he  was  men- 
tioned as  a  man  neglected  and  oppressed  by  the 
last  ministry,  because  he  had  refused  to  co-ope- 
rate with  some  of  their  schemes.  "What  he  had 
refused  has  never  been  told ;  what  he  had  suf- 
.  fered  was,  I  suppose,  the  exclusion  from  a  bish- 
opric bj^the  remonstrances  of  Sharpe,  whom  he 
describes  as  "  the  harmless  tool  of  others'  hate," 
and  whoiA  he  represents  as  afterwards  "  suing 
for  pardon." 

Harley's  designs  and  situation  were  such  as 
made  him  ^lad  of  an  auxiliary  so  well  qualified 
for  his  service ;  he  therefore  soon  admitted  him 
to  famth^ity,  whether  ever  to  confidence  some 
have  rnfll^  doubt ;  but  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  excite  his  leal  without  persuading  him 
that  he  was  trusted,  and  not  very  easy  to  delude 
him  by  false  persuasions. 

He  was  certainly  admitted  to  those  meetings 
in  which  the  first  hints  and  original  plan  of  ac- 
tion are  supposed  to  have  been  formeo ;  and  was 
one  of  the  sixteen  ministers,  or  agents  of  the 
ministry,  who  met  weekly  at  each  other's  houses, 
and  were  united  by  the  name  of  "Brothers." 

Being  not  immediately  considered  as  an  obdu- 
rate tory,  he  conversed  indiscriminately  Mrith  all 
the  wits,  and  yet  was  the  friend-of  Steele ;  who, 
in  the  "Tatler,"  which  be^n  in  April,  1709. 
confesses  the  advantage  of  his  conversation,  and 
mentions  sometliing  contributed  Oy  him  to  his 
paper.  But  he  was  noMr  immerging  into  politi- 
cal controversy;  for  the  year  1710  produced 
"  The  Examiner,"  of  which  Swift  wrote  thirty- 
three  papers.  In  argument  he  may  be  allowed 
to  have  tne  advantage ;  for  where  a  wide  system 
of  conduct,  and  the  whole  of  a  public  character, 
is  laid  open  to  inquiry,  (he  accuser  having  the 
choice  of  facts,  must  be  very  unskilful  if  he  does 
not  prevail ;  but,  with  regard  to  wit,  I  am  afraid 
none  of  Swift's  papers  will  be  found  equal  to 
those  by  which  Addison  opposed  him.*^ 

He  wrote  in  the  year  1711,  a  "Letter  to  the 
October  Club,"  a  number  of  tory  gentlemen  sent 
from  the  country  to  parliament  who  formed 
themselves  into  a  club,  to  the  nuniber  of  about  a 


♦  Mr.  Sheridan,  however,  «ayi,  that  Addison*!  last 
Whlx  Examhier  was  published  Oct.  U,  1711 ;  and  Swin>s 
first  examiner,  on  ibe  lOih  of  the  following  Noreinber. 
■  III 


hundred,  ind  met  to  animat«  the  seal,  and  rtiM 
the  expectations,  of  each  other.  They  thought, 
with  great  reason,  that  the  ministers  were  loemg 
opportunities ;  that  sufficient  use  was  not  made 
or  the  ardour  of  the  nation ;  they  called  loudly 
for  more  changes  and  stronger  enbrts ;  and  de- 
manded the  punishment  of  pari,  and  the  dismis- 
sion of  the  rest,  of  those  wnom  they  considered 
as  public  robbers. 

Their  eagerness  was  not  gratified  by  the 
Gt.ueen,  or  by  Harley.  The  Clueen  was  proba- 
bly slow  because  she  was  afraid j  and  Harley 
was  slow,  because  he  was  doubtful :  he  was  a 
tory  only  by  necessity  or  for  convenience ;  and 
when  he  had  power  in  his  hands,  had  no  settled 
purpose  for  wnich  he  should  employ  it ;  forced 
to  gratify  to  a  certain  degree  the  tones  who  sup- 
ported him,  but  unwilling  to  make  his  reconcile- 
ment to  the  whigs  utteny  desperate,  he  corre- 
sponded at  once  with  the  two  expectants  of  the 
crown,  and  kept,  as  has  been  observed,  the  suc- 
cession undetermined.  Not  knowing  what  to 
do,  he  did  nothing ;  and,  with  the  fate  of  a  double 
dealer,  at  last  he  Tost  his  power,  but  kept  his  ene- 
mies. 

Swift  seems  to  have  concurred  in  opinion  with 
the  "  October  Club ;"  but  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  ouicken  the  tardiness  of  Harley,  whom  tie  sti- 
mulated as  much  as  he  could,  but  with  little  ef- 
fect '  He  that  knows  not  whither  to  go,  is  in  no 
haste  to  move,  Harley,  who  was  perhaps  not 
quick  by  nature,  became  yet  more  slow  by  irre- 
solution ;  and  was  content  to  hear  that  dilatori- 
ness  lamented  as  natural,  which  he  applauded 
in  himself  as  politic 

Without  the  tories,  however,  nothb^  could  be 
done :  and,  as  they  were  not  to  be  gratified,  they 
must  be  appeased ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Minis- 
ter, if  it  could  not  be  vindicated,  was  to  be  plau- 
sibly excused. 

Early  in  the  next  year  he  published  a  *•  Propo- 
sal for  correcting,  improving,  and  ascertaining 
the  English  Tongue,"  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxford ;  written  without  much  knowledge  of  the 
general  nature  of  languages,  and  without  any 
accurate  inquiry  into  the  history  of  other  tongues. 
The  certainty  and  stability  which,  contrary  to  all 
experience^  he  thinks  attainable,  he  proposes  to 
secure  by  instituting  an  academy ;  the  decrees 
of  which,  every  man  would  have  been  willing, 
and  many  would  have  been  proud,  to  disobey ; 
and  which,  being  renewed  by  successive  elec- 
tions, would  in  a  short  time  have  diflered  from 
itself. 

Swift  now  attakl&  the  zenith  of  his  political 
importance:  he  published  (1712)  the  "Conduct 
of  the  Allies,"  ten  days  before  the  parliament  as- 
sembled. The  purpose  was  to  persuade  the  na- 
tion to  a  peace ;  and  never  had  any  writer  ipora 
success.  The  people,  who  had  been  amused 
with  bonfires  and  triumphal  processions,  and 
looked  wiUi  idolatry  on  the  General  and  his 
friends,  who,  as  they  thought,  had  made  Eng- 
land the  arbitress  of  nations,  were  confounded 
between  shame  and  rage,  when  they  found  that 
"mines  had  been  exhausted,  and  millions  de- 
stroyed," to  secure  the  Dutch,  or  aggrandize  the 
Emperor,  without  any  advantage  to  ourselves ; 
that  we  had  been  bribing  our  neighbours  to  fight 
their  own  quarrel ;  and  that  among  our  ene- 
mies we  might  number  our  allies,  r 
I^That  is  now  no  longer  doubted,  ol*  wfakh  tbm 
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nation  was  then  first  infimned,  tiiat  the  war  wm 
unnecessarily  protracted  to  fill  the  pockets  of 
Marlborough :  and  that  it  would  have  been  con- 
tinued without  end,  if  he  could  have  continued 
his  annual  plunder.  But  Swift,  I  suppose,  did 
not  yet  knoiw  in4»at  he  has  since  written,  that  a 
commission  waiMrawn,  which  would  have  ap- 
pointed him  General  for  life,  had  it  not  become 
*  mefiectual  by  the  resolution  of  Xjord  Cowper, 
who  refused  the  seaL 

"Whatever  is  received,**  say  the  schools,  "is 
received  in  proportion  to  the  recipient"  The 
power  of  a  political  treatise  depends  much  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  people ;  the  nation  was  tnen 
combustible,  and  a  spaVk  set  it  on  fire.  It  is 
boasted,  that,  between  November  and  January, 
eleven  thousand  were  sold ;  a  great  number* at 
that  time,  when  we  were  yet  not  a  nation  of 
readers  To  its  propagation  certainly  no  agency 
of  power  or  influence  was  wanting.  It  ftir- 
nished  arguments  for  conversation,  speeches  for 
debate,  and  materials  for  parliamentary  resolu- 
tions. 

Yet,  surely,  whoever  surveys  this  wonder- 
working pamphlet  with  cool  perusal,  will  con- 
fess that  its  emcac^r  was  suppUed  by  th^passions 
of  its  readers ;  that  it  oneratcs  by  the  mere  weight 
of  facts,  with  very  little  assistance  from  the  huid 
that  produced  them. 

This  year  (1712)  he  published  his  "Reflec- 
tions on  the  Barrier  Treaty,"  which  carries  on 
the  design  of  his  "Conduct  of  the  Allies,"  and 
shows  how  Uttle  rej^ard  in  that  negotiation  had 
been  shown  to  the  mterest  of  England,  and  how 
much  of  the  conquered  country  had  been  de- 
manded by  the  Dutch. 

This  was  followed  by  "Remarks  on  the  Bishop 
of  Sarum's  Introduction  to  the  Third  Volume  of 
the  History  of  the  Reformation ;"  a  pamphlet 
which  Burnet  published  as  an  alarm,  to  warn 
the  nation  of  the  approach  of  popery.  Swift, 
who  seems  to  have  disliked  tne  bishop  with 
something  more  than  political  aversion,  treats 
him  like  one  whom  he  is  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  insults 

Swift,  beinff  now  the  declared  favourite  and 
snpposod  conudant  of  the  tory  ministry,  was 
treated  by  all  that  depended  on  the  Court  with 
the  respect  which  dependants  know  how  to  pay. 
He  soon  becan  to  feel  part  of  the  misery  of 
freatness :  ne  that  could  say  that  he  knew 
nim,  considered  himself  as  having  fortune  in 
his  power.  Commissions,  sohcitations;  remon- 
strances, crowded  about  him  ;  he  was  expected 
to  do  every  man's  business,  to  procure  emplov- 
meot  for  one,  and  to  retain  it  for  another.  In 
assisting  those  who  addressed  him,  he  repre- 
sents hmiself  as  sufficiency  diligent ;  and  de- 
sires to  have  others  believe,  what  he  probably 
believ^  himself,  that  by  his  interposition  many 
whigs  of  merit,  and  among  them  Addison  and 
Con^jere,  were  continued  in  their  places.  But 
every  man  of  known  influence  has  so  many 
petitions  which  he  cannot  grant,  that  he  must 
necessarily  oflend  more  than  he  gratifies,  as  the 
preference  given  to  one  a^rds  all  the  rest  reason 
for  complaint.  V  When  I  give  away  a  place," 
said  L0OIUB  XIV.  "  I  make  a  hundred  oiscon- 
tented,  and  one  ungratefiil." 

Mach  has  been  said  of  the  equality  and  inde- 
pendence which  he  preserved  in  his  conversa- 
tioa  with  the  ministefSi  »f  the  iiranknew  of  his 


remonstranoet,  and  the  familiarity  of  his  fnmd- 
ship.  In  accounts  of  this  kind  a  few  single 
incidents  are  set  against  the  general  tenor  of 
behaviour.  No  man,  however,  can  pay  a  more 
servile  tribute  to  the  great,  than  by  sufl^ring  his 
liberty  in  their  presence  to  aggrandize  him  in  his 
own  esteem.  Between  different  ranks  of  the 
community  there  is  necessarily  some  distance; 
he  who  is  called  by  his  superior  to  pass  the  inter- 
val, may  properly  accept  the  invitation;  but 
petulance  and  obtrusion  are  rarely  produced  by 
magnanimij^,  nor  have  often  any  nobler  cause 
than  the  pride  of  importance,  and  the  malice  of 
inferiority.  He  who  knows  himself  necessary 
may  set,  while  that  necessity  lasts,  a  high  value 
upon  himself;  as,  in  a  lower  condition,  a  servant 
eminently  skUful  may  be  saucy ;  but  he  is  saucy 
only  because  he  is  servile.  Swift  appears  to  have 
preserved  the  kindness  of  the  great  when  they 
wanted  him  no  loncer :  and  therefore  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  the  diilchsh  freedom,  to  which  he 
seems  enough  inclined,  was  overpowered  by  hia 
better  Qualities. 

His  oisinterestedness  has  been  likewise  men- 
tioned ;  a  strain  of  heroism,  which  would  have 
been  in  his  condition  romantic  and  superfluous. 
Ecclesiastical  benefices,  when  they  become  va^ 
cant,  must  be  given  away;  and  the  friends  of 
power  may,  if  there  be  no  inherent  disqualifica- 
tion, reasonably  expect  them.  Swift  accepted 
(1713)  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick,  thcuftt  pre- 
lerment  that  his  friends  could  venture*  to  give 
him.  That  ministry  was  in  a  great  degree  sup- 
ported by  the  clergy,  who  were  not  yet  recon- 
ciled to  the  author  of  .the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub," 
and  would  not  wit^Mt  much  discont^t  and 
indignation  have  borfie  to  see  him  instaUsd  in  an 
English  cathedral  • 

He  refiised,  indeed,  fifty  pounds  from  Lord 
Oxford  ;  but  he  accepted  afterwards  a  draught 
of  4i  thousand  upon  the  Elxchequer,  which  was 
intercepted  by  the  Ctueen's  death,  and  which  he 
resigneid,  as  he  says  himself  "  multa  gemenSf 
with  many  a  groan." 

In  the  midst  of  his  power  and  lus  politics,  he 
kept  a  journal  of  his  visits,  his  walks,  his  inter- 
views with  ministers,  and  qnarrels  with  his  ser- 
vant, and  transmitted  it  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
Mrs.  Dingley,  to  whom  he  knew  that  whatever 
befell  him  was  interesting,  and  no  accounts  could 
be  too  minute.  Whether  these  diurnal  trifles 
were  properly  exposed  to  eyes  which  had  never 
received  any  pleasure  from  the  presence  of  the 
Dean,  may  be  reasonably  doubted :  they  have, 
however,  some  odd  attraction ;  the  reader,  find- 
ing fi-eqoent  mention  of  names  which  he  has 
been  used  to  consider  as  important^  goes  on  in 
hope  of  information ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  to 
fatimie  attention,  if  he  is  disappointed  he  can 
haroly  complain.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  from 
every  page,  that  though  ambition  pressed  Swift 
into  a  life  of  bustle,  me  wish  for  a  life  of  ease 
was  always  returning. 

He  went  to  take  possession  of  his  deanery  as 
soon  as  he  had  obtained  it ;  but  he  was  not  Buf« 
fered  to  stay  in  Ireland  more  than  a  fortnight 
bofore  he  was  recalled  to  England,  that  he  mieht 
reconcile  Lord  Oi^ford  and  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
who  began  to  look  on  one  another  with  malevo- 
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Imiee,  which  erery  day  hMsraMed,  nnd  wfaicfa 
fioUnfbroke  appeared  to  retain  in  his  last  years. 

Swift  contrived  an  interview,  from  which  they 
hoth  departed  discontented :  he  procured  a  se- 
cond, which  only  convinced  him  that  the  feud 
was  irreconcileable :  he  told  them  his  opinion, 
that  all  was  lost.  This  denunciation  was  con- 
tradicted by  Oxford ;  but  Bolingbroke  whispered 
that  he  was  right. 

Before  this  violent  dissension  had  shattered 
ike  ministry,  Swift  had  published,  the  begfinning 
or  the  year,  (1714,)  "The  public  Spirit  of  the 
Whi^,"  in  answer  to  "The  Crisis,*'  a  pamphlet 
for  which  Steele  was  expelled  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  Swift  was  now  so  far  alienated 
from  Steele,  as  to  think  hmi  no  longer  entitled 
to  decency,  and  therefore  treats  him  sometimes 
with  contempt,  and  sometimes  with  abhorrence. 

In  this  pamphlet  the  Scotch  were  mentioned 
in  terms  so  provoking  to  that  irritable  nation, 
tiiat,  resolving  "  not  to  be  offended  with  impu- 
nity," the  Scotch  Lords,  ro  a  body,  demanded 
an  audience  of  the  Clueen,  and  solicited  repa- 
ration. A  proclamation  was  issued,  in  which 
three  hundred  pounds  were  offered  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  author.  From  this  storm  he  was, 
as  he  relates,  "  secured  by  a  sleight  ;**  of  what 
kind,  or  by  whose  prudence,  is  not  known  ;  and 
such  was  the  increase  of  his  reputation,  that  the 
Scottish"  nation  applied  again  that  he  would  be 
their  frWnd." 

He  was  become  so  formidable  to  the  whigs, 
that  his  familiarity  with  the  ministers  was  cla- 
moured at  in  parliament,  particularly  by  two 
men.  afterwards  of  great  note,  Aislabie  and 
Walpore. 

But,  by  the  disunion  of  his  great  friends,  his 
importance  and  designs  were  now  at  an  end ; 
and  seeing  his  services  at  last  useless,  he  retired 
about  June  (1714)  into  Berkshire,  where,  in 
the  house  of  a  friend,  he  wrote,  what  was  then 
suppressed,  but  has  since  appeared  under  the 
title  of  "  Free  Thoughts  on  tne  present  State  of 
Affairs." 

While  he  was  waiting  in  tWs  retirement  for 
events  which  time  or  chance  might  bring  to  pass, 
the  death  of  the  Clueen  broke  down  at  once  the 
whole  system  of  tory  politics :  ancT  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  withdraw  from  the  implacability 
of  triumphant  whiggism,  and  shelter  nimself  in 
unenviea  obscurity. 

The  accounts  of  his  reception  in  Ireland  given 
by  Lord  Orrery  and  Dr.  Delany  are  so  diflerent, 
that  the  credit  of  the  writers,  both  undoubtedly 
veracious,  cannot  be  saved,  but  by  supposing, 
what  I  think  is  true,  that  they  speak  of  different 
times.  When  Delany  says  that  he  was  received 
with  respect,  he  means  for  the  first  fortnight, 
when  he  came  to  take  legal  possession ;  ana 
when  Lord  Orrery  tells  that  he  was  pelted  by 
the  populace,  he  is  to  be  understood  ot  the  time 
when,  after  the  Clueen's  death,  he  became  a  set^ 
tied  resident 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  gave  him  at  first 
some  disturbance  in  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion:  but  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  between 
prudence  and  integrity  he  was  seldom  in  the 
wrong :  and  that,  when  he  was  right,  luB  spirit 
did  not  easily  yield  to  opposition. 

Having  so  lately  quitted  the  tumults  of  a 
party,  and  the  intii^es  of  a  court,  they  still  kept 
his  tbou|^  in  agitation,  u  th«  sea  fioctuates 


awhile  when  the  storm  has  ceased.  Hethenifen 
filled  his  hours  with  some  historical  attempts^ 
relating  to  the  "  Change  of  the  Ministers,"  and 
"the  Conduct  of  the  Ministry."  He  likewise 
is  said  to  have  written  a  "History  of  the  Four 
last  Years  of  Clueen  Anne,"  which  he  began  in 
her  lifetime,  and  afterwards  l^^ured  with  great 
attention,  but  never  published.  It  was  after  his 
death  in  the  hands  of^Lord  Orrery  and  Dr.  King, 
A  book  under  that  tiUe  was  published,  wiui 
Swift's  name,  by  Dr.  Lucas ;  of  which  I  can 
only  say,  that  it  seemed  by  no  means  to  corre- 
spond with  the  notions  that  I  had-formed  of  it, 
from  a  conversation  which  I  once  heard  between 
the  Elarl  of  Orrery  and  old  Mr.  Lewis. 

Swift  now,  much  against  his  will,  commenced 
Irishman  for  life,  and  was  to  contrive  how  he 
might  be  best  accommodated  in  a  country  where 
he  considered  himself  as  in  a  state  of  exile.  It 
seems  that  his  first  recourse  was  to  piety.  The 
thoughts  of  death  rushed  upon  him  at  this  time, 
with  such  incessant  importunity,  that  they  took 
possession  of  his  mind,  when  he  first  waked,  for 
many  years  together. 

He  opened  his  house  by  a  public  table  two 
days  a  week,  and  found  hm  entertainments  gra- 
dually ffequented  by  more  and  more  visitants 
of  learning,  among  the  men,  and  of  elegance 
among  the  women.  ^  Mrs.  Johnson  had  lot  the 
country,  and  lived  in  lodgings  not  far  from  the 
deanery.  On  his  public  days  she  regulated  the 
table,  but  appearea  at  it  as  a  mere  guest,  like 
other  ladies. 

On  other  days  he  often  dined,  at  a  stated  prico^ 
with  Mr.  Woiral,  a  clergyman  of  his  cathedral, 
whose  house  was  recommended  by  the  peculiar 
neatness  and  pleasantry  of  his  wife.  To  1Mb 
frugal  mode  ot  living,  he  was  first  disposed  br 
care  to  pay  some  debts  which  he  had  contractec^ 
and  he  continued  it  for  the  pleasure  of  accumu- 
lating money.  His  avarice,  however,  was  not 
suffered  to  obstruct  the  claims  of  his  dignity ; 
he  was  served  in  plate,  and  used  to  say  tnt 
he  was  the  poorest  gentieman  in  Ireland  that 
ate  upon  plate,  and  the  richest  that  lived  vrithout 
a  coach. 

How  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  time,  and  bow 
he  employed  his  hours  of  study,  has  been  in- 
quired with  hopeless  curiosity.  For  who  can 
give  an  account  of  another's  studies?  Swift 
was  not  likely  to  admit  any  to  his  privacies,  or 
to  impart  a  minute  account  of  his  business  or 
his  leisurd.   . 

Soon  after,  (1716,)  in  his  fbr^-ninth  year,  he 
was  privately  marri^  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  by  Dr. 
Ashe^  bishop  of  Clogher,  as  Dr.  Madden  told 
me,  in  the  garden.  The  marriage  made  no 
change  in  their  mod#of  life ;  they  lived  in  dif* 
ferent  houses,  as  before ;  nor  did  she  ever  lodge 
in  the  deanery  but  when  Swift  was  seized  with 
a  fit  of  giddiness.  "It  would  be  difficolt,"  mjm 
Lord  Orrery,  "  to  prove  that  they  were  ef» 
afterwards  together  without  a  third  person.'* 

The  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  lived  in  a  private 
manner,  known  and  regarded  only  by  his  mends; 
till,  about  the  year  1720.  he,  by  a  pamphlet,  re- 
commended to  the  Irish  the  use,  and  conse> 
2uentiy  the  improvement,  of  their  manufactnre. 
'or  a  man  to  use  the  productions  of  his  own 
labour  is  sorely  a  natural  right,  and  to  like  best 
what  he  makes  himself  is  a  natural  passion.— 
But  to  eoKite  this  passion,  and  enforoe  this  i^^ 
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appeared  ao  ciiminal  to  those  who  had  an  fa^* 
tereat  in  the  English  trade,  that  the  printer  was 
•r  imprisoned ;  and^  as  Hawkesworth  Jusdy  ob- 
aerres,  the  attention  of  the  pnhlic  beu^  by  this 
outrageous  resentment  turned  upon  the  pro* 
posal,  the  author  was  by  consequence  made 
popular. 

In  1723  died  Mrs.  Van  Homrigh,  a  woman 
made  unhanpy  by  her  admiration  of  wit,  and 
ignominionsly  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Vanessa^  whose  conduct  has  been  already  suffi- 
dendy  discussed^  and  whose  history  is  too  wdl 
known  to  be  minutely  repeated.  She  was  a 
young  woman  fond  of  literature,  whom  Decanus 
the  dean,  called  Cadenus  by  transposition  of  the 
letters,  took  pleasure  in  directing  and  instruct* 
lug ;  till,  fixim^  being  proud  of  his  praise,  she 
ffrew  fond  of  his  person.  Sw^  was  tlRn  about 
mrty-seven,  at  an  age  wheflflfeiity  is  strongly 
excited  by  the  amorous  atcRtion  of  a  young 
woman.  If  it  be  said  that  Swift  should  hare 
checked  a  passion  which  he  never  meant  to 
gratify,  recourse  must  be  had  to  that  extenuation 
mrhich  he  so  much  despised,  ^  men  are  but  men :" 
perhaps,  however,  he  did  not  at  first  know  his 
own  mind,  and,  as  he  represents  himself,  was 
Qiidetermined.  For  his  admission  of  her  court* 
ship,  and  his  indulgence  of  her  hopes  after  his 
marriage  to  Stella,  no  other  honest  pfea  can  be 
found  than  that  he  delayed  a  disagreeable 
covery  from  time  to  time,  dreading  the  imm 

bursts  of  distress,  and  watching  tor  a  favoi 

moment.^  She  thought  herseff  neglected,  an( 
died  of  disappointment  j  having  oraered  by  her 
win  the  poem  to  be  pubhshed,  in  which  Cadenus 
had  proclaimed  hex  excellenccL  and  confessed 
his  love.  The  effod.  of  the  pubucation  upon  the 
l^ean  and  Stella  is  thus  related  by  Delany : 

'*I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  both 
were  greater  shocked  and  distressed  (thod|^  it 
may  he  diflerently)  upon  this  occasion.  ■  The 
Dean  made  a  tour  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  for 
tiboat  two  months,  at  this  time,  to  dissipate  his 
thoughts,^  and  give  place  to  obloquy.  And 
Stella  retired  (upon  the  earnest  invitation  of  the 
owner)  to  the  house  of  a  cheerfiil,  generous, 
good-natured  friend  of  the  Dean's,  whom  she 
always  much  loved  and  honoured.  There  my 
informer  often  saw  her;  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  relieve, 
Bupport,  and  amuse  her,  in  this  sad  situation. 

**  One  little  inddent  he  told  me  on  that  occa- 
^n,  I  think,  I  shall  never  forget.  As  her  friend 
was  an  hospitable,  open-hearted  man,  well 
beloved  and  largely  acquainted,  it  happened  one 
4lay  that  some  geotlemen  dropped  in  to  dinner, 
who  were  strangers  to  Stella's  situation ;  and 
aa  the  poem  of  'Cadenfts  and  Vanessa'  was 
then  the  general  topic  of  conversation,  one  of 
them  said, '  Surely  tnat  Vanessa  must  be  an  ex- 
traordinaiy  woman,  that  could  inspire  the  Dean 
to  vrrite  so  finely  upon  her.'  Mrs.  Johnson 
axnfled,  and  answOTod,  'that  she  thought  that 
fMMnt  not  quite  so  dear ;  for  it  was  well  known 
flie  Dean  could  write  finely  upon  a  broomstick.' " 
The  great  acqdi^tion  of  esteem  and  influence 
was  made  by  the  "Drapier's  Letters"  m  1724. 
One  Wood,  of  Wolverhampton,  in  Stafibrd- 
ahire,  a  man  enterprising  and  rapadous.  had,  as 
is  said,  by  a  present  to  me  Dutchess  of  Munster, 
obtained  a  patent,  empowering  him  to  coin  one 
Jumdred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  half- 
S3 


peiMe  and  ftrthingB  fbr  Ih/b  kingdom  of  Iretaa^ 
m  which  there  was  a  very  inconvenient  and  em- 
barrassing scardty  of  copper  coin ;  so  that  it  was 
possible  to  run  in  debt  upon  the  credit  of  a  pteotf 
of  money ;  for  the  cook  or  keeper  of  an  alehous^i 
could  not  refuse  to  supply  a  man  that  had  silver 
in  his  hand,  and  the  buyer  would  not  leave  his 
money  without  change. 

The  project  was  therefore  plausible.  The 
scardty,  which  was  already  great.  Wood  took 
care  to  make  greater,  by  agents  who  gathered 
up  the  old  halfpence ;  and  was  about  to  turn 
his  brass  into  gold,  by  pouring  the  treasures  of 
his  new  mint  upon  Ireland ;  when  Swift,  find-i 
ing  that  the  metal  was  debased  to  an  enormous 
degree,  wrote  letters,  under  the  name  of  M.  B. 
Drapier,  to  show  the  folly  of  recdvmg,  and  tha 
mischief  that  must  ensue  by  giving,  gold  and  di- 
ver for  com  worth  perhaps  not  a  SuSi  part  of  its 
nominal  value. 

The  nation  was  alarmed ;  the  new  coin  waa 
niyiersally  refused ;  but  the  governors  of  Ire- 
lani^tfBsidered  resistance  to  9ie  King^s  patent 
as  higBiy  criminal ;  and  one  Whitshed,  then 
Chief  Justice,  who  had  tried  the  printer  of  th«r 
former  pamphlet,  and  sent  out  tne  jury  nine 
times,  till  by  clamour  and  menaces  they  were 
frightened  into  a  special  verdict,  now  presented 
the  Drapier,  M|  could  not  prevail  on  the  grand 
' —  to  find  the  RU. 

>rd  Carteret  and  the  privy-council  published 
jihmation,  ofiering  three  hundred  pounds 
iscovering  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Letter* 
Swift  had  concealed  himself  from  his  printers, 
and  trusted  only  his  butler,  who  tranacnbed  the 
paper.  The  man,  immediately  after  the  ap« 
pearance  of  the  proclamation,  strolled  from  the 
bouse,  and  stayed  out  all  night,  and  part  of  the 
next  oay.  There  was  reason  enough  to  fear 
that  he  had  betrayed  his  master  for  the  reward ; 
but  he  came  home,  and  the  Dean  ordered  him  to 
put  oflf  his  hveiy,  and  leave  the  house ;  ^  for," 
said  he,  **  I  know  that  my  life  is  in  your  power, 
and  I  will  not  bear,  out  of  fear,  dther  your  inso^  • 
lence  or  negligence."  The  man  excused  his 
fault  with  great  submisdon,  and  begged  that  he 
might  be  confined  in  the  house  while  it  was  in 
his  power  to  endanj^er  his  master:  but  the  Dean 
resolutely  turned  him  out,  without  taking  farther 
notice  ofhim,  till  the  term  of  the  information  had 
expired,  and  then  received  him  again.  Soon 
afterwards  he  ordered  him  and  the  rest  of  his 
servants  into  his  presence,  without  telling  his 
intention,  and  bade  them  take  notice  that  thetf  . 
fellow-servant  was  no  longer  Robert  the  butler; 
but  that  his  mt^rity  had  made  him  Mr.  Blake- 
ney,  verger  of  St  Patrick's ;  an  officer  whose 
income  was  between  thirty  and  forty  pounds  a 
year :  yet  he  still  continued  for  some  years  to 
serve  his  old  master  as  his  butler.'*' 

Swift  was  known  from  this  time  by  the  appeU 
lation  of  ''The  Dean."  He  was  honoured  by 
the  popniace  as  the  champion,  patron,  and  in- 
structor of  Ireland ;  and  gained  such  power  as, 
conddered  both  in  its  extent  and  duration, 
scarcdy  any  man  has  ever  enjoyed  withou* 
greater  wealth  or  higher  station. 

He  was  from  this  important  year  (he  orade 
of  the  tradera,  and  the  idol  of  the  rabble,  and  by 


*  An  account  eomewhat  different  from  this  it  d^ren  hf 
Mr.  Sheridan  hi  hla  Life  of  Swifi,  p.  3U.~R. 
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consequence  was  leared  and  conrted  by  all  to 
whom  the  kindness  of  the  traders  or  the  popu- 
lace was  necessary.  The  Drapier  was  a  sign ; 
the  Drapier  was  a  health ;  and  which  way  soever 
the  eye  or  the  ear  was  turned,  some  tokens  were 
Ibund  of  the  nation's  ffratitode  to  the  Drapier. 

The  benefit  was  indeed  great ;  he  had  rescued 
Ireland  from  a  very  oppressive  and  predatory 
invasion ;  and  the  popularity  which  he  nad  gain- 
ed he  was  dihgont  to  keep,  by  appearing  forward 
and  zealous  on  every  occasion  where  tne  public 
interest  was  supposeid  to  be  involved.  Nor  d^i 
he  much  scruple  to  boast  his  influence ;  for  when, 
upon  some  attempts  to  regulate  the  coin,  Arch- 
bishop Boulter,  then  one  d*  the  justices,  accused 
him  of  exasperating  the  people,  he  exculpated 
himself  by  saying,  "If  I  had  lifted  up  my  nnger, 
th&y  woiud  have  torn  you  to  pieces." 

But  the  pleasure  of  p>opularity  was  soon  in- 
terrupted by  domestic  misery.  Mrs.  Johnson, 
whose  conversation  was  to  him  the  great  so^ener 
of  the  ills  of  life,  began  in  the  year  of  the  Dra^ 
pier's  triumph  to  decline :  and  two  years  after- 
wards was  so  wasted  witn  sickness,  that  her  re- 
covery was  considered  as  hopeless. 

8wift  was  then  in  Elogland,  and  had  been  in- 
cited by  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  pass  the  winter 
with  hnn  in  France,  but  this  call  of  calamity 
hastened  him  to  Ireland,  where  perlmps  his 
presence  contributed  to  restore  her  to  imperfect 
and  tottering  health. 


Eie  was  now  so  much  at  ease,  that  (1V|2)  he*  External  advantages  that  woman  can  desire  or 


returned  to  England ;  where  he  coUectcdthree 
volumes  of  Miscellanies  in  conjunction  with 
Pope,  who  prefixed  a  querulous  and  apologetical 
Preface. 

This  important  year  sent  likewise  into  the 
jrorld  "Gulliver's  Travels;"  a  production  so 
new  and  strange,  that  it  filled  the  reader  with 
a  mingled  emotion  of  merriment  and  amaze- 
ment It  was  received  with  such  avidity,  that 
the  price  of  the  first  edition  was  raised  before 
the  second  could  be  made ;  it  was  read  by  the 
>  hi^h  and  the  low,  the  learned  and  illiterate.— 
Criticism  was  for  a  while  lost  in  wonder:  no 
rules  of  judgment  were  applied  to  a  book  writ- 
ten in  open  defiance  of  truth  and  regularity. — 
But  when  distinctions  came  to  be  made,  the  part 
which  gave  the  least  pleasure  was  that  which 
describai  the  Flying  Island,  and  that  which 

give  most  disgust  must  be  the  history  of  the 
ouyhnhnms. 

While  Swift  was  enjoying  the  reputation  of 
lus  new  woiic,  the  news  of  the  King's  death  ar- 
rived J  and  he  kissed  the  hands  of  £e  new  King 
and  Clueen  three  days  after  their  accession. 

By  the  Clueen.  when  she  was  princess,  he  had 
been  treated  with  some  distinction,  and  was  well 
received  by  her  in  her  exaltation;  but  whether 
ahe  gave  hopes  which  she  never  took  care  to 
satisfy,  or  he  formed  expectations  which  she 
never  meant  to  raise,  the  event  was,  diat  he 
always  afterwards  thought  on  her  vrith  malevo- 
lence, and  particulariy  charged  her  with  break- 
ing her  promise  of  some  medals  which  she  en- 
gMted  to  send  him. 

I  know  not  whether  she  had  not,  in  her  turn, 
■ome  reason  for  complaint  A  letter  was  sent 
her,  not  so  much  entreating,  as  requiring,  her 
patronage  of  Mrs.  Barber,  an  ingenious  Irish- 
woman, who  was  then  begging  subscriptions  for 
her  poems.    To  this  letter  was  subscribed  the 


name  of  Swift,  and  it  has  all  the  appearances  of 
his  diction  and  sentiments  :  but  it  was  not 
written  in  his  hand,  and  had  some  little  impro- 
prieties. When  he  was  charged  with  this  letter, 
he  laid  hold  of  the  inaccuracies,  and  urged  the 
improbabili^  of  the  accusation,  but  never  denied 
it :  he  shumes  between  cowardice  and  veracity, 
and  talks  big  when  he  says  nothing.* 

He  seems  desirous  enough  of  recommencing 
courtier,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  kiiiclntfc^ 
of  Mrs.  Howard,  remembering  what  ^s.  Ma- 
sham  had  performed  in  former  times :  but  his 
flatteries  were,  like  those  tf  other  wits,  unsuc- 
cessful ;  the  lady  either  wanted  power,  or  had 
no  ambition  of  poetical  immortality. 

He  was  seized,  not  long  afterwards,  by  a  fit 
of  giddiness,  and  again  heard  of  the  sickness 
and  danger  of  Mrs.  Johnson.  He  then  left  the 
house  of  Pope^^  it  seems,  with  very  little 
ceremony,  findmg  "  that  two  sick  fWends  can- 
not live  together;"  and  did  not  write  to  him  tiU 
he  found  himself  at  Chester. 

He  returned  to  a  home  of  sorrow:  poor  Stella 
was  sinking  into  the  grave,  and,  after  a  lan- 
guishing decay  of  about  two  months,  died  in 
her  forty-fourth  year,  on  January  28,  172S. 
How  much  he  wished  her  life,  his  papers  show  ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  dreaded  the  death 
of  her  whom  he  loved  most,  aggravated  by  the 
consciousness  that  himself  had  hastened  it 

Beauty  and  tlie  power  of  pleasing,  the  greatest 


possess,  were  fatal  to  the  unfortunate  Stella. 
The  man  whom  she  had  the  misfortune  to  love 
was,  as  Delany  observes,  fijnd  of  sin^larity, 
and  desirous  to  make  a  mode  of  happiness  for 
himself,  difi^erent  from  the  general  course  of 
things  and  order  of  Providence.  From  the 
time  of  her  arrival  in  Ireland  he  seems  resolved 
to  keep  her  in  his  jwwer,  and  therefore  hin- 
dered a  niatch  sufficiently  advantageous,  by  ac- 
cumulating unreasonable  demands,  and  prescrib- 
ing conditions  that  could  not  be  performed. 
While  she  was  at  her  own  dicposal  he  did  not 
consider  his  possession  as  secure;  resentment, 
ambition,  or  caprice,  might  separate  them  ;  he 
was  therefore  resolved  to  moke  "  assurance 
double  sure,"  and  to  appropriate  her  by  a  pri- 
vate marriage,  to  whicli  ne  had  annexed  the  ex- 
pectation of  all  the  pleasiu-es  of  perfect  friend- 
ship without  the  uneasiness  of  conjugal  restraint 
But  with  this  state  poor  Stella  was  not  satisfied ; 
she  never  was  treated  as  a  wife,  and  to  the 
world  she  had  the  appearance  of  a  mistress. 
She  lived  sullenly  on,  m  hope  that  in  lime  he 
would  own  and  receive  her ;  but  the  time  did 
not  come  till  the  change  of  his  manners  and 
deprivation  of  his  mind  made  her  tell  him,  when 
he  ofiicred  to  acknowleage  her,  that  "  it  was  too 
late."  She  then  gave  up  herself  to  sorrowful 
resentment,  and  died  under  the  tyranny  of  him, 
by  whom  she  was  in  the  highest  degree  loved 
and  honoured. 

What  were  her  claims  to  this  eccentric  ten- 
derness, by  which  the  laws  of  nature  were  vio- 
lated to  retain  her,  curiosity  will  inquire  ;  but 
how  shall  it  be  gratified  t  Swift  was  a  lover : 
his  testimony  may  be  suspected.  Delany  and 
the  Irish  saw  with  Swift's  eyes,  and  therefore 


*  It  1b  but  ki0t!ce  to  the  Dean's  memorr  to  refer  to  "ib. 
Sher{dan*s  defence  of  him  from  this  cjiATge. 
"  Life  of  Swift,"  p.  468.— R. 
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add  little  confinnation.  That  she  was  virtuous, 
beautiful,  and  elegant,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
such  admiration  from  such  a  lover  makes  it 
very  probable ;  but  she  had  not  much  literature, 
for  she  could  not  spell  her  own  language  ;  and 
€3f  her  wit  so  loudly  vaunted,  the  smart  sayings 
which  Swift  himself  has  collected,  afford  no 
splendid  specimen. 

The  reader  of  Swift's  "  Letter  to  a  Lady  on 
her  Marria^,"  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whe- 
ther his  opmion  of  female  excellence  ought  im- 
plicitly to  be  admitted ;  for,  if  his  general 
thoughts  on  women  were  sudi  as  he  exhibits, 
a  very  little  sense  in  a  lady  would  enrapture, 
and  a  very  little  virtue  would  astonish  him. 
Stella's  supremacy,  therefore,  was  perhaps  only 
local ;  she  was  great,  because  her  associates  were 
little. 

In  some  Remarks  lately  published  on  the  Life 
of  Swift,  his  marriage  is  mentioned  as  fabulous, 
or  doubtful:  but,  alas!  poor  Stella,  as  Dr. 
Madden  told  me,  related  her  melancholy  story 
to  Dr.  Sheridan,  when  he  attended  her  as  a 
clergyman  to  prepare  her  for  death ;  and  De- 
lany  mentions  it  not  with  doubt,  but  only  with 
regret.  Swift  never  mentioned  her  without  a 
sigh.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Ireland, 
in  a  country  to  which  not  even  power  almost 
despotic,  nor  flattery  almost  idolatrous,  could 
reconcile  him.  He  sometimes  wished  to  visit 
England,  but  always  found  some  reason  of 
delay.  He  tells  Pope,  in  the  decline  of  life,  that 
he  hopes  once  more  to  see  him ;  "  but  if  not," 
says  he,  "  we  must  part,  as  all  human  beings 
have  parted." 

After  the  death  of  Stella,  his  benevolence  was 
contracted,  and  his  severity  exasperated ;  he 
drove  his  acquaintance  from  his  table,  and  won- 
dered why  he  was  deserted.  But  he  continued 
his  attention  to  the  public,  and  wrote,  from 
time  to  time,  such  directions,  admonitions,  or 
censures,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs,  in  his 
opinion,  made  proper ;  and  nothing  fell  from  his 
pen  in  vain. 

In  a  short  poem  on  the  Presbyterians,  whom 
he  always  re^rded  with  detestation,  he  be- 
stowed one  stricture  upon  Bettesworth,  a  lawyer 
eminent  for  his  insolence  to  the  clergy,  which, 
from^  very  considerable  reputation  brought  him 
into  immediate  and  universal  contempt.  Bettes- 
worth, eivragcd  at  his  disgrace  and  loss,  went  (o 
Swifl  and  demanded  whether  he  was  the  author 
of  that  poem  ?  "  Mr.  Bettesworth,"  answered 
be,  *•  I  was  in  ray  youth  acnuainted  with  great 
lawyers,  who,  knowing  my  clisposition  to  satire, 
advised  me,  that  if  any  scoundrel  or  blockhead 
whom  I  had  lampooned  should  ask,  *  Are  you 
the  author  of  this  paper  V  I  should  tell  him  that 
I  was  not  the  author ;  and  therefore  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Bettesworth,  that  I  am  not  the  author  of 
these  lines." 

Bettesworth  was  so  little  satisfied  with  this 

account,  that  he  publicly  professed  his  resolu- 

•  tion  of  a  violent  and  corporal  revenge  ;^  but  the 

inhabitants  of  St.  Patrick's  district  imbodied 

themselves  in  the  Dean's  defence.    Bettesworth 

declared  in  parliament,  that  Swift  had  deprived 

him  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

V      Swifl  was  popular  awhile  by  another  mode  of 

^beneficence.    He  set  aside  some  hundreds  to  be 

lent  in  small  sums  to  the  poor,  from  five  shil- 

lix^s,  I  think,  to  five  pounds.    He  took  no  in- 


terest, and  only  required  that,  at  repayment,  a 
small  fee  should  be  given  to  the  accomptant : 
but  he  required  that  the  day  of  promised  pay^ 
ment  should  be  exactly  kept.  A  severe  and 
punctilious  temper  is  ul  qualified  for  transac- 
tions with  the  poor ;  the  day  was  often  broken, 
and  the  loan  was  not  repaid.  This  might  have 
been  easily  foreseen ;  out  for  this  Swift  had 
made  no  provision  of  patience  or  pity.  He  or- 
dered his  debtors  to  be  sued.  A  severe  creditor 
has  no  popular  character ;  what  then  was  likelr 
to  be  said  of  him  who  employs  the  catchpoll 
under  the  appearance  of  charity  ?  The  clamour 
against  him  was  loud,  and  the  resentment  of 
the  populace  outrageous ;  he  was  therefore 
forced  to  drop  his  scheme,  and  own  the  folly  of 
expecting  punctuality  from  tlie  poor.* 

His  asperity  continually  increasing,  con- 
demned him  to  solitude ;  and  his  resentment  of 
solitude  sharpened  his  asperity.  He  was  not, 
however,  totally  deserted ;  some  men  of  learn- 
ing, and  some  women  of  ele^nce,  often  visited 
him;  and  he  wrote  from  time  to  time  either 
verse  or  prose :  of  his  verses  he  willingly  gave 
copies,  and  is  supposed  to  have  felt  no  discontent 
when  he  saw  them  printed.  His  favourite 
maxim  was,  "  Vive  la  Bagatelle :"  he  thought 
trifies  a  necessary  part  of  life,  and  perhaps 
found  them  necessary  to  himsel£  It  seems  im- 
possible to  him  to  be  idle,  and  his  disorders 
made  it  diHicult  or  dangerous  to  be  long  se- 
riously studious  or  laboriously  diligent  The 
love  of  ease  is  always  gaining  upon  age,  and  he 
had  one  tcnipliition  to  petty  amusements  pecu- 
liar to  himself;  whatever  he  did  he  was  sure  to 
hear  applauded  ;  and  such  was  his  predomi- 
nance over  all  that  approached  that  all  their 
applauses  were  probably  sincere.  He  that^ 
much  flattered  soon  lenrns  to  flatter  himself 
we  are  commonly  taught  our  duty  by  fear  or 
shame,  and  how  can  they  act  upon  the  man  who 
hears  nothing  but  his  own  praises  ? 

As  his  years  incj-eased,  his  fits  of  giddiness 
and  deafness  grew  more  frequent,  and  his  deaf- 
ness made  conversation  difficult :  they  grew  like- 
wise more  severe,  till,  in  173G,  as  he  was  writing 
a  poem  called  "  The  Legion  Club,"  he  was 
seized  with  a  fit  so  pcunful  and  so  long  continued, 
that  he  never  after  thought  it  proper  to  attempt 
any  work  of  thought  or  labour. 

He  was  always  careful  of  his  money,  and  was 
therefore  no  liberal  entertainer;  but  was  less 
frugal  of  his  wine  than  of  his  meat.  When  his 
friends  of  either  sex  came  to  him  in  expectation 
of  a  dinner,  his  custom  was  to  give  every  one  a 
shilling,  that  they  might  please  themselves  with 
their  provision.  At  last  his  avarice  grew  too 
powerful  for  his  kindness ;  he  would  refuse  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  in  Ireland  no  man  visits 
where  he  cannot  drink. 

Having  thus,  excluded  conversation  and  de- 
sisted from  study,  he  had  neither  business  nor 
amusement ;  for  having  by  some  ridiculous  re- 
solution or  mad  vow  determined  never  to  wear 
spectacles,  he  could  make  Uttle  use  of  books  in 
his  later  years ;   his  ideas,  therefore,  being  nei- 


♦  This  aceoont  Is  contradicted  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  who 
with  groat  warmth  asserts,  from  iiis  own  knowledge,  that 
there  was  not  one  syllable  of  truth  in  this  whole  account 
from  the  beginning  to  the  ead.  See  *^Life  of  Swift,** 
edit.  1784,  p.  533.— R. 
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ther  renorated  by  cBseourM  nor  inereased  by 
reading,  wore  gradually  away,  and  left  his  mind 
vacant  to  the  vexations  of  the  hour,  till  at  last 
his  anger  was  heightened  into  madness. 

He  however  permitted  one  book  to  be  pub- 
lished, which  had  been  the  production  of  for- 
mer years;  "Polite  Conversation,*  which  ap- 
peared in  1739.  The  "  Directions  for  Servants" 
was  printed  soon  after  his  death.  These  two 
performances  show  a  mind  incessantly  attentive, 
and,  when  it  was  not  employed  upon  great 
^ings,  busy  with  minute  occurrences.  It  is 
apparent  that  he  must  have  had  the  habit  of 
noting  whatever  he  observed :  for  such  a  num- 
ber of  particulars  could  never  have  beeix  assem- 
bled by  the  power  of  recollection. 

He  grew  more  violent,  and  his  mental  powers 
declined,  till  (1741)  it  was  found  necessary  that 
kgal  guardians  should  be  appointed  of  his  per- 
son and  fortune.  He  now  lost  distinction.  His 
madness  was  compounded  of  rage  and  fatuity. 
The  last  face  that  he  knew  was  that  of  Mrs. 
Whiteway ;  and  her  he  ceased  to  know  in  a 
Ijttle  time.  His  meat  was  brought  him  cut  into 
nouthfuls ;  but  he  would  never  touch  it  while 
the  servant  stayed,  and  at  last^  after  it  had  stood 
perhaps  an  hour,  would  eat  it  walking;  for  he 
continued  his  old  habit,  and  was  on  his  feet  ten 
hours  a  day. 

Next  year  (1742)  he  had  an  inflammation  in 
his  left  eye,  which  swelled  it  to  the  size  of  an 
tggt  with  biles  in  other  parts:  he  was  kept 
long  waking  with  the  pain,  and  was  not  easily 
restrained  by  five  attendants  from  tearing  out 
his  eye. 

The  tumour  at  last  subsided,  and  a  short  in- 
terval of  reason  ensuing,  in  which  he  knew  his 
^ysicianand  his  family,  gave  hopes  of  his  reco- 
il^ ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  sunk  mto  a  lethargic 
itupidity,  motionless,  heedless,  and  speechless. 
G^t  it  is  said,  that,  after  a  vear  of  total  silence, 
when  his  housekeeper,  on  the  30th  of  November, 
lold  him  that  the  usual  bonfires  and  illumina- 
tions were  preparing  to  celebrate  his  birth  day, 
heanswerea  "It  is  all  folly;  they  had  better  let 
it  alone." 

It  is  remembered,  that  he  afterwards  spoke 
now  and  then,  or  gave  some  intimation  of  a 
meaning ;  but  at  last  sunk  into  perfect  silence, 
which  continued  till  about  the  end  of  October, 
1744,  when,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  he  ex- 
pired without  a  struggle. 

When  Swift  is  considered  as  an  author,  it  is 
just  to  estimate  his  powers  by  their  efiects.  In 
the  reign  of  Clueen  Anne  he  turned  the  stream  of 
popularity  against  the  whigs,  and  must  be  con- 
fessed to  have  dictated  for  a  time  the  political 
opinions  of  the  English  nation.  In  the  succeed- 
ing reign  he  delivered  Ireland  from  plunder  and 
oppression ;  and  showed  that  wit,  confederated 
with  truth,  had  such  force  as  authority  was  un- 
able to  resist  He  said  truly  of  himself,  that 
Ireland  "was  his  debtor."  It  was  iirom  the  time 
when  he  first  began  to  patronize  the  Irish  that 
they  may  date  their  riches  and  prosperity.  He 
taught  tnem  first  to  know  their  own  interest, 
their  weight,  and  their  strength,  and  ^ve  them 
■pirit  to  assert  that  equality  with  their  fellow- 
gubjocts,  to  which  they  have  ever  since  been 
making  vigorous  advances,  and  to  claim  those 
rights  which  they  have  at  last  esubltshed.  Nor 
can  they  be  charged  with  ingratitude  to  their  b«- 


nefactor ;  for  they  reverenced  him  as  a  gnarfiui 
and  obeyed  him  as  a  dictator. 

In  his  works  he  has  given  very  different  speci- 
mens both  of  sentiments  and  expression.  His 
"Tale  of  a  Tub"  has  little  resemblance  to  his 
other  pieces.  It  exhibits  a  vehemence  and  rapid- 
ity of  mind,  a  copiousness  of  images  and  vnra- 
city  of  diction,  such  as  he  afterwaras  never  pos- 
sessed or  never  exerted.  It  is  of  a  mode  so  dis- 
tinct and  pecuhar  that  it  must  be  considered  by 
itself;  what  is  true  of  that,  is  not  true  of  any 
thing  else  which  he  has  written. 

In  his  other  works  is  found  an  equable  tenor 
of  easy  language,  which  rather  trickles  than 
flows.  His  delight  was  in  simplicity.  That  he 
has  in  his  works  no  metaphor,  as  has  been  said, 
is  not  true  ;  but  his  few  metaphors  seom  to  be 
received  rather  by  necessity  than  choice.  He 
studied  purity ;  and  though  perhaps  all  his  stricr 
tures  are  not  exact,  yet  it  is  not  often  that  sole- 
cisms can  be  found ;  and  whoever  depends  on 
his  authority  may  generally  conclude  himself 
safe.  His  sentences  are  never  too  mudi  dilated 
or  contracted ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find 
any  embarrassment  in  the  complication  of  his 
clauses,  any  inconsequence  in  his  connexions,  or 
abruptness  in  his  transitions. 

His  style  was  well  suited  to  his  thou^ts, 
which  are  never  subtilized  by  nice  disquisitions, 
decorated  by  sparkling  conceits,  elevated  by  am* 
bitious  sentences,  or  variegated  by  far-sought 
learning.  He  pays  no  court  to  the  passions ;  he 
excites  neither  suiprise  nor  admiration ;  he  aL 
ways  understands  himself,  and  his  reader  always 
unaerstands  him ;  the  peruser  of  Swift  wants 
little  previous  knowled|fe ;  it  will  be  sufficient 
that  he  is  acquainted  with  common  words  and 
common  things ;  he  is  neither  reouired  to  mount 
elevations,  nor  to  explore  profunoitios :  his  pas* 
sage  is  always  on  a  level,  along  solia  ground, 
without  asperities,  without  obstruction. 

This  easy  and  safe  conveyance  of  meaning  it 
was  Swift's  desire  to  attain,  and  for  having  at- 
tained he  deserves  praise.  For  purposes  merely 
didactic,  when  somethinjg  is  to  be  told  that  was 
not  known  before,  it  is  the  best  mode;  hut 
against  that  inattention  by  which  known  tnithfl 
are  suffered  to  lie  neglected  it  makes  no  provi> 
sion ;  it  instructs,  but  does  not  persuade. 

By  his  politicfli  education  he  was  associated 
with  the  whi^ ;  but  he  deserted  them  when  they 
deserted  their  principles,  yet  without  running 
into  the  contrary  extreme ;  he  continued  through* 
out  his  life  to  retain  the  disposition  which ^fae 
assigns  to  the  "  Church-of-Endand  Man,"  of 
thinking  commonly  with  the  whigs  of  the  state 
and  with  the  tories  of  the  church. 

He  was  a  churchman  rationally  zealous;  he 
desired  the  prosperity,  and  maintained  the  ho» 
nour,  of  the  clergy ;  of  the  dissenters  he  did  not 
wish  to  infringe  the  toleration,  but  he  opposed 
their  encroachments. 

To  his  duty  as  dean  he  was  very  attentive^ 
He  managed  the  revenues  of  his  diurdi  with 
exact  econopy ;  and  it  is  said  by  Delany,  that 
more  money  was,  under  his  direction,  lud  out 
in  repairsj  than  had  ever  been  in  the  same  time 
since  its  first  erection.  Of  hisohoir  he  was  enu- 
nently  careful ;  and,  though  he  neither  loved  nor 
understood  music,  took  care  that  all  the  singers 
were  well  qualified,  admitting  none  witboat  the 
testimony  of  skilful  judges. 
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Jh  bb  drarcli  lie  restored  the  nractiee  of 
weeklr  communion,  and  distributed  the  sacra- 
mental elements  in  the  most  solemn  and  devout 
manner  with  his  own  hand.  He  came  to  church 
erery  morning,  preached  commonly  in  his  turn, 
aod  attended  the  evening  anthem,  that  it  might 
not  be  negligently  pcrrfonned. 

He  re^  the  service  *'  rather  with  a  strong, 
nervous  voice,  than  in  a  graceful  manner ;  his 
voice  was  sharp  and  hi^-toned,  rather  than 
harmonious." 

He  entered  upon  the  clerical  state  with  hope 
to  excel  in  preaching ;  but  complained,  that  from 
the  time  of  his  political  controversies,  "  he  could 
•nlv  preach  pamphlets.*'  This  censure  of  him- 
self, n  judgment  be  made  from  those  sermons 
which  have  been  printed,  was  unreasonably 
severe. 

The  suspicions  of  his  irreligion  proceeded  in 
a  great  measure  froiO  his  dread  of  hypocrisy: 
iiirtead  of  wishing  to  seem  better,  he  delighted 
in  seeming  worse  than  he  was.  He  went  in 
London  to  early  prayers,  lest  he  should  be  seen 
at  diarcb :  he  read  prayers  to  his  servants  every 
morning  with  such  dexterous  secrecy,  that  Dr. 
Delan^  was  six  months  in  his  house  before  he 
knew  it  He  was  not  only  careful  to  hide  the 
good  wtuch  he  did,  but  willingly  incurred  the 
saspidon  of  evil  wliich  he  did  not  He  forgot 
what  himself  had  formerly  asserted,  that  hypo- 
crisy is  less  mischievous  than  open  impiety.  Dr. 
Ddany,  with  all  his  zeal  for  his  honour,  has 
jostlv  condemned  this  part  of  his  character. 

Tne  person  of  Swift  had  not  many  recominen- 
dations.  He  had  a  kind  of  muddy  complexion, 
which,  though  he  washed  himself  with  oriental 
ecnipuloaity,  did  not  look  clear.  He  had  a 
countenance  eour  and  severe,  which  he  seldom 
softened  by  any  appearance  of  gaycty.  He 
stubbornly  resisted  any  tendency  to  laughter. 

To  his  domestics  he  was  naturally  rough ;  and 
a  man  of  rigorous  temper,  with  that  vigilance  of 
mmote  attention  which  his  works  discover,  must 
have  been  a  master  that  few  could  bear.  That 
he  was  disposed  to  do  his  servants  good  on  im- 
portant occasions,  is  no  great  initiation ;  bene- 
nction  can  be  but  rare,  and  tyrannic  peevishness 
is  perpetuaL  He  did  not  spare  the  servants  of 
others.  Once  when  he  dined  alone  with  the 
EaH  of  Orrery,  he  said  of  one  that  waited  in  the 
room,  *'That  man  has,  since  we  sat  at  table, 
committed  6lleen  faults."  What  the  faults 
were.  Lord  Orrery,  from  whom  I  heard  the  story, 
had  not  been  attentive  enough  to  discover.  My 
number  may  perhaps  not  be  exact 

In  his  economy  he  practised  a  peculiar  and 
offensive  parsimony,  without  disguise  or  apology. 
The  practice  of  saving  being  once  necessary,  be- 
came habitual,  and  grew  first  ridiculous,  and 
at  last  detestable.  But  his  avarice,  though  it 
might  exclude  pleasure,  was  never  suffered  to 
encroach  upon  his  virtue.  He  was  frugal  by  in- 
clination, but  liberal  by  principle ;  and  if  the 
purpose  to  which  he  destined  his  little  accumu- 
lations be  remembered,  with  his  distribution  of 
occasional  charity,  it  will  perhaps  appear,  that 
be  only  liked  one  mode  of  expense  better  than 
another,  and  saved  merely  that  he  might  have 
iometinng  to  give.  He  did  not  grow  rich  by  in- 
juring his  successors,  but  left  both  Laracor  and 
the  deanery  more  valuable  than  he  found  them. 
—With  all  thii  talk  of  his  coTetousnesB  and  ge- 


nerosity, it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was 
never  rich.  The  revenue  of  his  deanery  was  not 
much  more  than  seven  hundred  a  year. 

His  beneficence  was  not  graced  with  tender- 
ness or  civility  ;  he  relieved  without  pity,  and 
assisted  without  kindness;  so  that  those  who 
were  fed  by  him  could  hardly  love  him. 

He  made  a  rule  to  himself  to  give  but  ono 
piece  at  a  time,  and  therefore  always  stored  his 
pocket  with  coins  of  difierent  value. 

Whatever  he  did,  he  seemed  willing  to  do  in 
a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  without  sufficiently 
considering  that  singularity,  as  it  implies  a  con-  ^ 
tempt  of  the  general  practice,  is  a  kmd  of  defi- 
ance which  justly  provokes  the  hostility  of 
ridicule;  he,  therefore,  who  indulges  peculiar 
habits  is  worse  than  others,  if  he  be  not  better. 

Of  his  humour,  a  story  told  by  Pope*  may 
afibrd  a  specimen. 

"  Dr.  Swift  has  an  odd  blunt  way,  that  is  mis- 
taken by  strangers  for  ill-nature. — 'Tis  so  odd, 
that  there  is  no  describing  it  but  by  facts.  Pll 
tell  you  one  that  first  comes  into  my  head.  One 
evening.  Gay  and  I  went  to  see  him :  you  know 
how  intimately  we  were  all  acquainted.  On  our 
coming  in,  *  Hey dey,  gentlemen,  (says  the  Doc- 
tor,' what's  the  meanmg  of  this  visit?  How 
came  you  to  leave  the  great  lords  tliat  you  are  so 
fond  of,  to  come  hither  to  see  a  poor  Dean  V — 
*  Because  we  would  rather  see  you  than  any  of 
them.' — *  Ay,  any  one  that  did  not  know  so  well 
as  I  do  mi^t  believe  you.  But  since  you  are 
come,  I  must  get  some  supper  for  you,  I  sup- 
pose.'— *  No,  Doctor,  we  have  supped  already.' 
— *  Supped  already  1  that's  impossible !  why  'tis 
not  eight  o'clock  yet — ^That's  very  strange ;  but 
if  you  had  not  supped,  I  must  have  got  something 
for  you. — ^Let  me  see,  what  should  I  have  had  ? 
A  couple  of  lobsters ;  ay,  that  would  have  done 
very  well ;  two  shillings^ — tarts,  a  shilling ;  but 
you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me,  though 
you  supped  so  much  before  your  usual  time  only 
to  spare  my  pocket?' — *No,  we  had  rather 
talk  with  you  tnan  drink  With  you.' — *But  if  you 
had  supped  with  me,  as  in  all  reason  you  ought 
to  have  done,  you  must  then  have  drank  with 
me. — A  bottle  of  wine,  two  shillings^ — two  and 
two  is  four,  and  one  is  five  ;  just  two  and  six- 
pence a-piece.  There,  Pope,  there's  half-a- 
crown  for  you,  and  there's  another  for  you.  Sir ; 
for  I  won't  save  any  thing  by  you  I  am  deter- 
mined.'— ^This  was  all  said  ana  done  with  his 
usual  seriousness  on  such  occasions ;  and  in  spite 
of  every  thing  we  could  say  to  the  contrary,  he 
actually  obliged  us  to  take  the  money." 

In  the  intercourse  of  familiar  life,  no  indulged 
his  disposition  to  petulance  and  sarcasm,  and 
thought  himself  injured  if  the  licentiousness  of 
his  raillery,  the  fre^om  of  his  censures,  or  the 
petulance  of  his  frolics,  was  resented  or  re- 
pressed. He  predominated  over  his  companions 
with  very  high  ascendency,  and  probably  would 
bear  none  over  whom  he  could  not  predominate. 
To  give  him  advice,  was,  in  the  style  of  his 
friend  Delany,  "  to  venture  to  speak  to  him." 
This  customary  superiority  soon  grew  too  deli- 
cate for  truth ;  ana  Swift,  with  all  his  penetra- 
tion, allowed  himself  to  be  delighted  with  low 
flattery. 

On  all  common  occamons,  he  habitually  affects 
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a  style  of  taropokee,  and  dictates  rather  than 
persuades.  This  authoritative  and  magisterial 
tankage  he  enected  to  be  rec^ved  as  his  pe> 
cuUar  mode  of  jocularity ;  but  he  apparently 
flattered  his  own  arrogance  by  an  assumed  im- 
periousness,  in  which  he  was  ironical  only  to 
the  resentful,  and  to  the  submissiTe  suflkiently 
serious. 

He  told  stories  with  great  felicity,  and  de- 
lighted in  doing  what  he  knew  himself  to  do  well ; 
he  was  therefore  captivated  by  the  respectful  si- 
lence of  a  steady  listener,  and  told  the  same  tales 
too  often. 

He  did  not,  however,  claim  the  right  of  talk- 
ing alone;  for  it  was  his  rule,  when  he  had 
spoken  a  minute,  to  irive  room  by  a  pause  for 
any  other  speaker.  Of  time,  on  all  occasions, 
he  was  an  exact  computer,  and  knew  the  mi- 
nutes required  to  every  common  operation. 

It  may  be  justly  supposed  that  there  was  in 
his  conversation  what  appears  so  frequently  m 
his  letters,  an  affectation  of  familiarity  with  the 
great,  and  ambition  of  momentary  equality 
sought  and  enjoyed  by  the  neglect  of  those  cere- 
momes  which  custom  has  e8tcu>li8hed  as  the  bar- 
riers between  one  order  of  society  and  another. 
This  transgression  of  regularity  was  by  himself 
and  his  admirers  termed  greatness  of  souL  But 
a  great  mind  disdains  to  hold  any  thing  by  cour- 
tesy, and  therefore  never  usurps  what  a  lawful 
claimant  may  take  away.  He  that  encroaches 
on  another's  dignity  puts  himself  in  his  power ; 
he  is  either  repelled  with  helpless  indignity  or 
endured  by  clemency  and  condescension. 

Of  Swiix*s  general  habits  of  thinking,  if  his 
letters  can  be  supposed  to  afford  any  e^ence, 
he  was  not  a  man  to  be  either  loved  or  envied. 
He  seems  to  have  wasted  life  in  discontent,  by 
the  rage  of  neglected  pride  and  the  languishment 
of  unsatisfied  desire.  He  is  querulous  and  fas- 
tidious, arrogant  and  mali^ant;  he  scarcely 
speaks  of  himself  but  with  indignant  lamenta- 
tions, or  of  others  but  with  insolent  superiority 
when  he  is  gay,  and  with  angry  contempt  when 
he  is  gloomy.  From  the  letters  that  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Pope  it  misht  be  inferred,  Jthat 
they,  with  Arbuthnot  ana  Gray,  had  engrossed 
all  the  understanding  and  virtue  of  mankind ; 
that  their  merits  fill^  the  world,  or  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  more.  They  show  the  age  in- 
volved in  darkness,  and  shade  the  picture  with 
sullen  emulation. 

When  the  Clueen^s  death  drove  him  into  Ire- 
land^ he  mi^ht  be  allowed  to  regret  for  a  time 
the  mterception  of  his  views,  the  extinction  of 
his  hopes,  and  his  ejection  from  ^y  scenes,  im- 
portant employment,  and  splendid  friendships : 
out  when  time  had  enabled  reason  to  prevail 
over  vexation,  the  complaints  which  at  first 
were  natural  became  ndiculous  because  they 
were  useless.  But  qqerulousness  was  now  ffrown 
habitual,  and  he  cned  out  when  he  probably  had 
ceased  to  fed.  His  reiterated  wailings  per- 
suaded Bolingbroke  that  he  was  really  willing 
to  quit  his  deanery  for  an  Enclish  parish ;  and 
Bolingbroke  procured  an  exchange,  which  was 
rejected ;  and  Swift  still  retained  Uie  pleasure  of 
complaining. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  occurs,  in  analys- 
ing his  character,  is  to  discover  by  what  depra- 
vity of  intellect  he  took  delight  in  revolving  iaeas 
from  which  almost  every  other  mind  shrinks 


with^fiegost  The  ideas  of  plea8are,eTen  when 
criminal,  may  solicit  the  imagination ;  but  what 
has  disease,  aeformity,  and  fiUh,  upon  which  the 
thoughts  can  be  allured  to  dwell?  Delanyis 
willing  to  think  that  Swift's  mind  was  not  much 
tainted  with  this  m>ss  corruption  before  his  long 
visit  to  Pope.  He  does  not  consider  how  he  do- , 
grades  his  hero,  by  making  him  at  fifVy-nine  the 
pupil  of  turpitude,  and  liable  to  the  malignant  in- 
fluence of  an  ascendant  mind.  But  the  truth  is, 
thatQulliver  had  described  his  Yahoos  before 
the  visit ;  and  he  that  had  formed  those  images 
had  nothing  filthy  to  learn. 

I  have  here  mven  the  character  of  Swift  as  he 
exhibits  himself  to  my  perception ;  but  now  let 
another  be  heard  who  anew  hun  better.  Dr. 
Delany.  after  long  acquaintance,  describes  him 
to  Lord  Orrery  in  these  terms : 

"My  Lord,  when  you  consider  Swift's  ringn- 
lar,  peculiar,  and  most  variegated  vein  of  wit,  al- 
ways intended  rightly,  although  not  always  so 
rightly  directed ;  delightful  in  many  instances, 
and  ndutary  even  where  it  is  most  offensive; 
when  ^ou  consider  his  strict  truth,  his  fortitude 
in  resisting  oppression  and  arbitrary  power ;  hn 
fideli^^  in  friendship ;  his  sincere  love  and  zeal 
for  religion ;  his  uprightness  in  making  ri^ht  re- 
solutions, and  his  steadiness  in  acmenng  to 
them :  his  care  of  his  church,  its  choir,  its  eco- 
nomy, and  its  income ;  bia  attention  flb  all  those 
that  preached  in  his  cathedral,  in  order  to  their 
amendment  in  pronunciation  and  style ;  as  also 
his  remarkable  attention  to  the  interest  of  his 
successors,  preferably  to  his  own  present  enH>- 
luments;  his  invincible  patriotism,  even  to  a 
country  which  he  did  not  love ;  his  very  various, 
well-devised,  well-judged,  and  extensive  chari- 
ties, throughout  his  life ;  and  his  whole  fortune 
(to  say  nothing'  of  his  wife's)  conveyed  to  the 
same  Christian  purposes  at  his  death ;  charities, 
from  wliich  he  could  enjoy  no  honour,  advan- 
tage, or  satisfaction,  of  any  kind  in  this  world : 
when  you  consider  his  ironical  and  humorous, 
as  well  as  his  serious  schemes  for  the  promotion 
of  true  religion  and  virtue ;  his  success  in  soli- 
citing for  the  first-fruits  and  twentieths,  to  the 
unspeakable  benefit  of  the  established  church  of 
Ireland ;  and  his  felicity  (to  rate  it  no  higher)  in 
giving  occasion  to  the  building  of  fiuy  new 
churches  in  London — 

"  All  this  considered,  the  character  of  his  life 
will  appear  like  that  of  his  writings:  they  will 
both  bear  to  be  re-considered  and  re-examined 
with  the  utmost  attention,  and  always  discover 
new  beauties  and  excellences  upon  every  exa- 
mination. 

"They  will  bear  to  be  considered  as  the  sun, 
in  which  the  brightness  will  hide  the  blemishes ; 
and  whenever  petulant  ignorance,  pride,  malice, 
malignity,  or  envy,  interposes  to  cloud  or  sully 
his  fame,  I  take  upon  me  to  pronounce,  that  tM 
eclipse  will  not  last  long. 

"To  conclude — No  man  ever  deserved  better 
of  any  country  than  Swift  did  of  his ;  a  steady, 
persevering,  inflexible  friend ;  a  wise,  a  watch- 
ful, and  a  faithful  coimsellor  \  under  many  se- 
vere trials  and  bitter  persecutions,  to  the  mani- 
fest hazard  both  of  his  liberty  and  fortune. 

"He  lived  a  blessing,  he  died  a  benefactor, 
and  his  name  will  ever  live  an  honour  to  Ire- 
land." 

In  the  poetical  works  of  Dr.  Swift  th»e  it  not 
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niDch  iq>oa  which  the  eri^  can  ezerdse  hU 
powers.  They  are  often  humoroas,  almost  al- 
ways light,  and  have  the  quaUties  wnich  recom- 
mend such  compoffitions,  easiness  and  gayety. 
They  are,  for  the  most  fuirt,  what  their  author 
intended.  The  diction  is  correct,  the  numbers 
are  smooth,  and  the  rhymes  exact  There  sel- 
dom occurs  a  hard-laboured  expression  or  a  r&> 
dandant  epithet ;  all  his  verses  exemplUy  his  own 
definition  of  a  good  style ;  they  consist  of  '*  pro- 
per words  in  proper  places." 

To  diride  this  coUection.into  classes,  and  show 
bow  some  pieces  are  gross  and  some  are  trifling. 


would  be  to  tdl  the  reader  what  be  knows  al- 
ready, and  to  find  faults  of  which  the  author 
could  not  be  ignorant,  who  certainly  wrote  oHea 
not  to  his  judgment,  but  his  humour. 

It  was  said,  in  a  preface  to  one  of  the  Irish 
editions,  that  Swiil  had  never  been  known  to 
take  a  single  thought  from  any  writer,  ancient 
or  modem.  This  is  not  Uterally  true ;  but  per- 
haps no  writer  can  easily  be  found  that  has  oor- 
rowed  so  little,  or  that  in  all  his  excellences  and 
all  his  defects  has  so  well  maintained  his  claim 
to  be  considered  as  onginaL 
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William  Broome  was  bom  in  Cheshire,  as 
is  said,  of  very  mean  parents.  Of  the  place  of  i 
his  birth  or  the  first  part  of  his  life,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  gain  any  mteUigence.  He  was  edu- 
cated upon  the  foundation  atfiton^  and  was  cap- 
tain of  the  school  a  whole  year,  without  any  va- 
cancy by  which  he  might  have  obtained  a  scho- 
larship at  King's  College :  being  by  tfiis  delay, 
such  as  is  said  to  have  happened  very  rarely,  su- 
perannuated^ he  was  sent  to  St  John's  CoUece 
hyr  the  contnbntions  of  his  friends,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  small  exhibition^ 

At  this  college  he  lived  for  some  time  in  the 
same  chamber  with  the  well-known  Ford,  by 
whom  1  have  formerly  heard  him  described  as  a 
contracted  scholar  and  a  mere  versifier,  unac- 
quainted with  life  and  unskilful  in  conversation. 
His  addiction  to  metre  was  then  such,  that  his 
companions  familiarly  called  him  Poet  When 
he  had  opportunities  of  min;^Iing  with  mankind, 
he  dear^  himself,  as  Ford  likewise  owned,  from 
the^reat  part  of  lus  scholastic  rust 

He  appeared  early  in  the  world  as  a  trans- 
lator of  the  "  Iliads"  into  prose,  in  conjunction 
with  Ozell  -and  Oldiswortn.  How  the  severed 
parts  were  distributed  is  not  known.  This  is 
the  translation  of  winch  Ozell  boasted  as  supe- 
rior, inToland's  opinion,  to  that  of  Pope:  it  has 
long  since  vanished,  and  is  now  in  no  danger 
irom  Che  critics. 

He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was 
then  visiting  Sir  John  Cotton  at  Madingley  near 
Cambridge,  and  gained  so  much  of  his  esteem, 
that  be  was  employed,  I  believe,  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  Eustathius  for  the  notes  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Iliad ;"  and  in  the  volumes  of 
poetrj  published  by  Lintot,  commonly  called 
**  Pope*s  Miscellanies,"  many  of  his  early  pieces 
were  inserted. 

Pope  and  Broome  were  to  be  yet  more  closely 
coonecied.  When  the  success  of  the  "Iliad" 
gave  encouragement  to  a  version  of  the  "  Odys- 
•ey,*'  Pope,  weary  of  the  toil,  called  Fenton 
ana  Broome  to  his  assistance  ;  and,  taking  only 
half  the  work  upon  himself,  divided  the  other 
half  between  his  partners,  giving  four  books  to 
Fcntcn  and  sight  to  Broome.  Fenton's  books 
(  have  enumerated  in  his  life :    to  the  lot  of 


Broome  fell  the  second,  sixth,  eighth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty-third, 
together  with  the  buitien  of  writing  all  the  notes. 

As  this  translation  is  a  very  important  event 
in  poetical  history,  the  reader  has  a  right  to 
know  upon  what  groimds  I  establish  my  narra- 
tion. That  the  version  was  not  wholly  Pope's 
was  always  known ;  he  had  mentioned  the  as- 
sistance of  two  friends  in  his  proposals,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  work  some  account  is  given  by 
Broome  of  their  different  parts,  which  however 
mentions  only  five  books  as  written  by  the 
coadjutors ;  tne  fourth  and  twentieth  by  Fen- 
ton ;  the  sixth,  the  eleventh,  and  the  eighteenth, 
by  himself;  though  Pope,  in  an  advertisement 
prefixed  afterwaras  to  a  new  volume  of  his 
works,  claimed  only  twelve.  A  natural  curiosity 
after  tne  real  conduct  of  so  great  an  undertak- 
ing incited  me  once  to  inquire  of  Dr.  Warburton, 
who  told  mc,  in  his  warm '  language,  that  he 
thought  the  relation  given  in  the  note  "  a  lie ;" 
but  mat  he  was  not  able  to  ascertain  the  several 
shares.  The  intelligence  which  Dr.  Warburton 
could  not  afford  me  fobtained  from  Mr.Langton, 
to  whom  Mr.  Spence  had  imparted  it 

The  price  at  which  Pope  purchased  this  a»> 
sistance  was  three  hundred  pounds  paid  to  Fen- 
ton, and  five  hundred  to  Broome,  with  as  manv 
copies  as  he  wanted  for  his  friends,  which 
amounted  to  one  hundred  more.  The  payment 
made  to  Fenton  I  know  not  but  by  hearsay ; 
Broome's  is  very  distinctly  told  by  Pope,  in  tne 
notes  to  the  "  Dunciad." 

It  is  evident,  that,  according  to  Pope's  own 
estimate,  Broome  was  unkindly  treated.  If 
four  books  could  merit  three  hundred  pounds, 
eight  and  all  the  notes,  equivalent  at  least  to 
four,  had  certainly  a  right  to  more  than  six. 

Broome  probaoly  considered  himself  as  in- 
jured, and  there  was  for  some  time  more  them 
coldness  between  him  and  his  employer.  He 
always  spoke  of  Pope  as  too  mudi  a  lover  of 
money;  and  Pope  pursued  him  with  avowed 
hostihty ;  for  he  not  only  named  him  (Ksrespect- 
fully  in  the  "  Dunciad,"  but  quoted  him  more 
than  once  in  the  "Bathos,"  as  a  proficient  in 
the  "  Art  of  Sinking ;"  and  in  his  enumeration 
of  the  different  kinds  of  poets  distinguished  for 
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the  profoond,  he  redoons Broome  wmaog  <*the 
parrots  who  repeat  another's  words  in  tadi  a 
Aoarse  odd  tone  as  makes  them  seem  their  own." 
I  have  been  told  that  they  were  afterwards  re- 
conciled ;  but  I  am  afraid  their  peace  was  with- 
out friendship. 

He  afterwards  published  a  Miscellany  of 
Poems,  which  is  inserted,  with  corrections,  in 
the  late  compilation. 

He  never  rose  to  a  very  high  digni^inthe 
chxirch.  He  was  some  time  rector  of  Sturston 
m  Suffolk,  where  he  married  a  wealthy  widow ; 
and  afterwards,  when  the  kins  visited  Cam- 
bridge (1728)  became  doctor  of  laws.  He  was 
(in  August  1728)  presented  by  the  crown  to  the 
rectory  of  Pulham  in  Norfolk,  which  he  held 
with  Oakley  Ma^ia  in  Suffolk,  given  him  by 
the  Lord  CornwsQlis,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain, 
who  added  the  vicarage  of  Eye  in  Suffolk ;  he 
then  resigned  Pulham,  and  retamed  the  other  two. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  grew  again 
poetical,  and  amused  himself  with  translating 
Odes  of  Anacreon,  which  he  published  in  the 
''Gentleman's  Magazine"  under  the  name  of 
Chester. 

He  died  at  Bath,  November  16,1745,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Abbey  Church. 

Of  Broome,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
was  a  great  poet,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny 
that  he  was  an  excellent  versifier ;  nis  lines  are 
smooth  and  sonorous,  and  his  diction  is  select 


and  degant,  Wm  Afwm  ars  inniiitiBifi  m^ 
suitable ;  in  his  **  Melancholy^"  he  makes  hreaik 
ihyme  to  hirtk  in  one  place^  and  to  emrtk  in 
another.  Those  fiuilts  occur  but  seldom ;  and 
he  had  such  power  of  words  and  nmnbers  as 
fitted  him  for  trandation ;  but  in  his  oric;inal 
works,  recoUection  seems  to  hare  been  his  busi- 
ness more  than  inventioo.  His  imitations  are 
so  apparent,  that  it  is  a  part  of  his  reader^  em- 
ployment to  recall  the  verses  of  s<»ne  former 
poet.  Sometimes  he  o^es  the  most  popular 
writers,  for  he  seems  scarcely  to  endeavour  at 
concealment ;  and  sometimes  he  picks  up  frag- 
ments in  obscure  comers.    His  lines  to  Fenton, 

Serene,  Ihe  stinir  of  pain  thy  thongfaia  b^ofle. 

And  make  afflictkme  objects  ofa  smile, 

brought  to  my  mind  some  lines  -on  the  death 
of  Clueen  Mary,  written  by  Barnes,  of  whom 
I  should  not  have  expected  to  find  an  imitator : 
But  thou,  O  Mose !  whose  sweet  nependieaa  tongod 
Can  charm  the  pangs  of  death  with  deathless  soof  , 
Canst  MtingingplasueJt  wkh  easy  thougkU  btgwe. 
Make  pains  ana  tortures  objects  of  a  smiie. 

To  detect  his  imitations  were  tedious  and  use 
less.    What  he  takes  he  seldom  makes  worse ; 
and  he  cannot  be  justly  thoug;ht  a  mean  man 
whom  Pope  chose  for  an  associate,  and  whose 
co-operation  was  considered  by  Pope^  enemies 
as  so  important,  that  he  was  attacked  by  Henley 
with  this  ludicrous  distich : 
TopB  came  off  clean  with  Homar ;  \nA  they  ssjr 
Brooms  went  before,  and kkMQj  swepiibs  way. 
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Alcxandcs  Pope  was  bom  m  London,*  Bfay 
t2, 1688,  of  parents  whose  rank  or  stauon  was 
never  ascertained  ;  we  are  informed  that  they 
were  of  "  gentle  blood ;"  that  his  father  wss  of 
a  family  of  which  the  Elarl  of  Downe  was  the 
head ;  and  that  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
William  Turner,  Esquire,  of  York,  who  had 
likewise  three  sons,  one  of  whom  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  killed,  and  the  other  of  dying  in 
the  service  of  Charles  the  First ;  the  third  was 
made  a  general  officer  in  Spain,  from  whom  the 
sister  inherited  what  secjuestrations  and  for^ 
feltures  had  left  in  the  family. 

This,  and  this  only,  is  told  by  Pope,  who  is 
more  willing,  as  I  have  heard  observed,  to  show 
what  his  lather  was  not,  than  what  he  was. 
It  ia  allowed  that  he  grew  rich  by  trade  ;  but 
whether  in  a  shop  or  on  the  exchange,  was  ne- 
ver discovered  till  Mr.  Tyres  told,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mrs.  Racket,  that  he  was  a  linen- 
draper  in  the  Strand.  Both  parents  were 
papists. 

Pope  was  frtmi  his  birth  of  a  constitution 
tender  and  delicate ;  but  is  said  to  have  shown 
remarkable  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion. The  weakness  of  his  body  continued 
through  his  life  ;t  but  the  mildness  of  his  mind 
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*  In  Lombard-street,  accordinf  to  Dr.  Wartoc — C. 
t  Thk'weakness  was  so  great,  that  he  constantlj  wore 


perhaps  ended  with  his  chfldhood.  His  volei^ 
when  ne  was  young,  was  so  pleasing  that  be 
was  called  in  fondness  "  the  little  Nightingale.** 

Being  not  sent  early  to  schooL  he  was  taught 
to  read  by  an  aunt ;  and  when  he  was  seven  or 
eight  years  old  became  a  lover  of  books.    Ha  ' 
fim  learned  to  write  by  imitating  printed  books;  / 
a  species  of  penmanship  in  whicn  he  retained ' 
great  excellence  through  his  whole  lifo,  though 
his  ordinary  hand  was  not  elegant  ^ 

When  he  was  about  eight,  he  was  nUced  ia 
Hampshire,  under  Tavemer,  a  Romian  priest, 
who,  oy  a  method  very  rarely  practised,  taught 
him  the  Greek  and  Latin  rudimtDts  together. 
He  was  ncrw  first  regulariy  initiated  in  poetrr 
by  the  perusal  of  '^  Oguby^s  Homer"  and 
'*  Sandys'  Ovid."  Ogilby's  assistance  he  never 
repaid  with  any  praise :  but  of  Sandys,  be  de- 
clared, in  his  notes  to  tne  **  Diad,"  that  Fngfish 
poetry  owed  much  of  its  beauty  to  his  tranda- 
tion.  Sandys  very  rarely  attempted  **"e*'*«* 
composition.  ^^ 

From  the  care  of  Tavemer,  under  whom  his 
proficiency  was  considerable,  he  was  removed 
to  a  school  at  Twyford,  near  Windiester,  and 


Aaja,  as  1  have  been  aasnred  by  a  waterman  at  Twklr- 
enham,  who,  in  Uftinc  him  into  his  t>oat,  bad  oftea  feli 
them.  His  method  of  taking  the  air  on  the  water  was  to 
have  a  sedan  chair  in  the  boat,  in  wlkisk  he  sat  wkh  lk» 
glasses  down.— H. 
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tgtin  to  snotlier  sdiool,  about  Hyde-park  Oor- 
Der ;  from  which  he  used  sometimes  to  stroll  to 
the  playhouse,  and  was  so  delighted  with  thea- 
tricu  exhibition,  that  he  formed  a  kind  of  play 
from  "  Ogilby's  Iliad,"  with  some  verses  of  his 
own  intermixed,  which  he  persuaded  his  school- 
fellows to  act,  with  the  addition  of  his  master's 
gardener,  who  personated  Ajax. 

At  the  two  last  schools  he  used  to  represent 
himself  as  having  lost  part  of  what  Tavemer 
had  taught  him ;  and  on  his  master  at  Twyford 
he  had  already  exercised  his  poetry  in  a  lam- 
poon. Tet  under  those  masters  he  translated 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  "  Metamor- 
phoses." If  he  kept  the  same  proportion  in  his 
other  exercises,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  his  loss 
was  great.  • 

He  tells  of  himself^  in  his  poems,  that  '*  he 
lisped  in  numbers;"  and  used  to  say  that  he 
could  not  remember  the  time  when  he  began  to 
make  verses.  In  the  st3rle  of  fiction  it  might 
have  been  said  of  him  as  of  Pindar,  that,  when 
he  lay  in  his  cradle,  "  the  bees  swarmed  about 
his  mouth." 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolution,,  his  fether, 
who  was  undoubtedly  disappointed  by  the  sud- 
den blast  of  popish  prospenty,  quitted  his  trade, 
and  retired  to  Binfield  in  Wmdsor  Forest,  with 
about  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  for  which,  be- 
ing conscientiously  determined  not  to  entrust  it 
to  the  government,  he  found  no  better  use  than 
that  of  locking  it  up  in  a  chest,  and  taking  from 
it  what  his  expenses  required :  and'his  life  was 
long  enough  to  consume  a  great  part  of  it  before 
his  son  came  to  the  inheritance. 

To  Binfield,  Pope  was  called  by  his  father 
when  he  was  about  twelve  Tears  old;  and  there 
he  had,  for  a  few  months,  the  assistance  of  one 
Deane,  another  priest,  of  whom  he  learned  only 
to  construe  a  little  of  "  Tully's  Offices."  How 
BdLr.  Deane  could  spend,  with  a  boy  who  had 
translated  so  much  of  Ovid,  some  months  over 
A  small  part  of  "  Tully's  Offices,"  it  is  now  vain 
to  inquire. 

Of  a  youth  so  successfully  employed,  and  so 
conspicuously  improved,  a  mmnte  account  must 
be  naturally  destied :  but  curiosity  must  be  con- 
tented with  confused,  imperfect,  and  sometimes 
improbable  intelligence.  Pope,  finding  little 
advantage  from  external  help,  resolved  uience^ 
forward  to  duect  himself,  and  at  twelve  formed 
a  plan  of  study,  which  he  completed  with  little 
otfter  incitement  than  the  desire  of  excellence. 

His  primary  and  principal  purpose  was  to  be 
a  poet,  with  which  his  father  accidentally  con- 
emred  by  proposing  subjects,  and  obligm^  hbn 
to  correct  his  perrormances  by  many  revisals ; 
after  which,  the  old  gentleman,  when  he  was 
satisfied,  would  say,  *^  these  are  good  rhymes." 

In  his  oerusal  of  the  English  poets  he  soon 
diatingmshed  the  versification  of  Dryden,  which 
he  considered  as  the  model  to  be  studied,  and 
was  impressed  with  such  veneration^  for  his 
instructor,  that  he  persuaded  some  friends  to 
take  him  to  the  cofifee-house  which  l>ryden  fi^ 
qaentedy  and  pleaitod  himself  with  havmg  seen 
mm. 

Diyden  died  May  1, 1701,  some  days  before 
Pope  was  twelve;  so  early  must  he  therefore 
have  felt  the  power  of  harmony  and  the  zeal  of 
genius.  Who  does  not  wish  that  Dryden  could 
nave  known  the  value  of  the  homage  that  was 
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paid  faiin,  and  foreseen  the  greatness  of  lus 
young  admirer  7 

The  earliest  of  Pope's  productions  is  his  "Ode 
on  Solitude,"  written  before  he  was  twelve,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  more  than  other  forward 
boys  have  attained,  and  which  is  not  equal  to 
Cowley's  performances  at  the  same  a^e. 

His  time  was  now  wholly  spent  m  readintf 
and  writing.  As  he  read  the  classics,  he  amused 
himself  with  tranidating  them ;  ana  at  fourteen 
made  a  version  of  the  fi^t  book  of  "  The  The* 
bais,"  which,  with  some  revision,  he  afterwards 

Eublished.  He  must  have  been  at  this  time,  if 
e  had  no  help,  a  considerable  proficient  in  the 
Latin  tongue. 

By  Dryden's  Fables,  which  had  then  been  not 
long  pubhshed,  and  were  much  in  the  hands 
of  poetical  readers,  he  was  tempted  to  try  hid 
own  skill  in  giving  Chaucer  a  more  fashionable 
appearance,  and  put  "  January  and  May,"  and 
the  "  Prologue  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,"  into  modern 
English.  He  translated  likewise  the  epistle  of 
"Sappho  to  Phaon,"  from  Ovid,  to  complete 
the  version  which  was  before  imperfect;  and 
wrote  some  other  small  pieces,  which  he  after* 
wards  printed. 

He  sometimes  imitated  the  English  poets,  and 
professed  to  have  written  at  fourteen  his  poem 
upon  "SilencCj"  after  Rochester's  "Nothmg." 
He  had  now  formed  his  versification,  and  Uie 
smoothness  of  his  numbers  surpassed  his  ori» 
ffinal ;  but  this  is  a  small  part  of  his  praise ;  he 
discovers  such  acquaintance  both  with  humail 
life  and  public  affiurs,  as  is  not  easily  conceived 
to  have  been  attainable  by  a  boy  of  fourteen  in 
Windsor  Forest 

Next  year  he  was  desirous  of  opening  to  him* 
self  new  sources  of  knowledge,  by  makmg  him- 
self acouainted  with  modem  lanmiages ;  and 
removea  for  a  time  to  London,  that  he  might 
study  French  and  Italian,  which,  as  he  desired 
nothing  more  than  to  read  them,  were  by  diligent 
application  soon  despatched.  Of  Italian  learn^ 
ing  he  does  not  app^r  to  have  ever  made  much 
use  in  his  subsequent  studies. 

He  then  returned  to  Binfield,  and  delighted 
himself  with  his  own  poetry.  He  tried  all  styles 
and  many  subjects.  He  wrote  a  comedy,  a 
tragedy,  an  epic  poem,  with  panegyrics  on  all 
the  princes  of  Europe;  and,  as  he  confesses^ 
"  thought  himself  the  greatest  genius  that  ever 
was."  Self-confidence  is  the  first  requisite  to 
great  undertakings.  He,  indeed,  who  forms 
his  opinion  of  hiinself  m  solitude  without  know* 
ing  the  powers  of  other  men,  is  very  liable  to 
error;  but  it  was  the  felicity  of  Pope  to  rate 
himself  at  his  real  value. 

Most  of  his  puerile  productions  were^  by  his 
maturer  judgment,  afterwards  destroved.  "  Al* 
cander,"  the  E^ic  poem,  was  homed  by  the  per* 
suasion  of  Atteihuiy.  The  tragedv  was  founded 
on  the  legend  of  St  Genevieve.  Of  the  comedy 
there  is  no  account 

Concerning  his  studies  it  is  related,  that  he 
translated  "  Tully  on  Old  Age  f\  and  that  be* 
sides  his  books  of^  poetry  and  criticism,  he  read 
"Templets  Essays"  and  "Locke  on  Human 
Understanding."  His  reading,  though  his  fa* 
vourite  authors  are  not  known,  appears  to  have 
been  sufficiendy  extensive  and  multifarious ;  for 
his  eariy  pieces  show,  with  sufficient  evidence, 
his  knowledge  of  books. 
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He  that  ifl  pleased  with  htmsdf  m^  ima- 
giaes  that  he  shall  please  others.  Sir  William 
Trumbtill,  who  haa  been  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  secretary  of  state,  when  he 
retired  from  business,  fixea  bis  residence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Binfield.  Pope,  not  yet  six- 
teen, was  introduced  to  the  statesman  of  sixty, 
and  so  distinguished  himself,  that  their  inter- 
views ended  in  friendship  and  correspondence. 
Pope  was,  through  his  whole  life,  ambitious  of 
splendid  acquaintance;  and  he  seems  to  have 
wanted  neither  diligence  nor  success  in  attract- 
ing the  notice  of  the  creat ;  for^  from  his  first 
entrance  into  the  world,  and  his  entrance  was 
very  early,  he  was  admitted  to  familiarity  with 
those  whose  rank  or  station  made  them  most 
eonspicuous. 

From  the  age  of  sixteen  the  life  of  Pope,  as 
an  author,  may  be  properly  computed.  He  now 
wrote  his  Pastorals,  which  were  shown  to  the 
poets  and  critics  of  that  time :  as  they  well  de- 
served, they  were  read  with  admiration,  and 
many  praises  were  bestowed  upon  them  and 
upon  the  Preface,  which  is  both  elepint  and 
learned  in  a  high  degree ;  they  were,  however, 
not  published  tin  five  years  afterwards. 

Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope,  are  distinguished 
among  the  English  poets  by  the  early  exertion  of 
their  p>owers ;  but  the  works  of  Cowley  alone 
were  published  in  his  childhood,  and  therefore 
of  him  only  can  it  be  certain  that  his  puerile 
performances  received  no  improvement  fi^m  his 
maturer  studies. 

At  this  time  began  his  acquuntance  with 
Wycherkey,  a  man  who  seems  to  have  had 
among  his  contemporaries  his  full  share  of  repu- 
tation, to  have  been  esteemed  without  virtue, 
and  caressed  without  good  humour.  Pope  was 
proud  of  his  notice ;  Wycherley  wrote  verses 
m  his  praise,  which  he  was  charged  by  Dennis 
with  writing  to  himself,  and  they  agreed  for 
a  while  to  flatter  one  another.  It  is  pleasant  to 
remark  how  soon  Pope  learned  the  cant  of  an 
author,  and  began  to  treat  critics  with  contempt, 
though  he  had  yet  suffered  nothing  from  tiiem. 

But  the  fondness  of  Wycherley  was  too  vio- 
lent to  last  His  esteem  of  Pope  was  such,  that 
he  submitted  some  poems  to  nis  revision  :  and 
when  Pope,  perhaps  proud  of  such  confidence, 
was  sufficiently  bold  in  his  criticisms  and  Uberal 
in  his  alterations,  the  old  scribbler  was  angry  to 
see  his  pages  defaced,  and  felt  more  pain  from 
the  detection,  thax^  content  from  the  amendment 
of  his  faults.  They  parted ;  but  Pope  always 
considered  him  vrith  kmdness,  and  visited  him  a 
little  time  before  he  died. 

Another  oC  his  early  correspondents  was  Mr. 
Cromwell,  of  whom  I  have  learned  nothing  par- 
ticular but  that  he  Used  to  ride  a  hunting  m  a 
tiewi^.  He  was  fond,  and  perhaps  vam,  of 
amusing  himsdf  with  poetry  and  criticism ;  and 
sometimes  sent  his  performances  to  Pope,  who 
did  not  ^rbear  sucn  remarks  as  were  now  and 
then  tmwelcome.  Pope^  in  his  turn,  put  the 
juvenile  version  of  ''Statius**  into  his  huids  for 
correction. 

Their  correspondence  afforded  tii^  public  its 
first  knowledge  of  Pope's  epistolary  powers:  for 
his  Letters  were  given  by  CfromweU  to  one  Mrs. 
Thomas :  and  she  many  years  afterwards  sold 
them  to  Curil.  who  insertea  them  in  a  volmne  of 
to  MisoeUame^ 


Walsh,  a  name' yet  praserred  among  the 
minor  poets,  was  one  of  his  first  encouragers. 
His  rejpurd  was  gained  by  the  Pastorals,  and 
from  him  Pope  received  the  counsel  by  which  hs 
seems  to  have  regulated  his  studies.  Walsh 
adrised  him  to  correctness,  which,  as  he  told 
him,  the  English  poets  had  hitherto  neglected, 
and  which  therefore  was  lefl  to  him  as  a  Easis  of 
fame :  and,  bein?  delighted  with  rural  poems, 
recommended  to  nim  to  write  a  pastoral  comedy, 
Uke  those  which  are  read  so  eagerly  in  Italy  ;  a 
design  which  Pope  probably  did  not  approve,  as 
he  Old  not  follow  it. 

Pope  had  now  declared  himself  a  poet ;  and, 
thinking  himself  entitled  to  poetical  conversa- 
tion, began  at  seventeen  to  freouent  Will's,  a 
coffee-house  on  the  north  side  or  RuAsell-street 
in  Covent-garden,  where  the  wits  of  that  time 
used  to  assemble,  and  where  Dryden  had,  when 
he  lived,  been  accustomed  to  preside. 
^  During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  indef&- 
tigably  diligent  and  insatiably  curious ;  wanting 
health  for  violent  and  money^  for  expensive 
pleasures ;  and  having  excited  in  himself  very 
strong  desires  of  intellectual  eminence,  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  over  his  books ;  but  be  read 
only  to  store  Ins  mind  with  facts  and  images, 
saiin^  all  that  his  autiiors  presented  with  unois- 
tinguishable  voracity,  and  with  an  appetite  for 
knowledge  too  eaeer  to  be  nice.  In  a  mind 
like  his,  however,  aS  the  fiiculties  were  at  once 
involuntarily  improving.  Judgment  is  forced 
upon  us  by  experience.  He  mat  reads  many 
books  must  compare  one  opinion  or  one  style 
with  another;  and^  when  he  compares,  most 
necessarily  distingmsh,  reject,  and  prefer.  But 
the  account  given  by  himself  of  his  studies  was, 
that  from  fourteen  to  twenty  he  read  only  for 
amHseraent,  from  twenty  to  twenty-seven  for 
improvement  and  instruction ;  that  in  the  first 
part  of  this  time  he  desired  onl^  to  know,  and 
in  the  second  he  endeavoured  to  judge* 

The  Pastorals,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
handed  about  among  poets  and  critics,  were  at 
last  printed  (1709)  m  Tonson's  "Miscellany," 
in  a  volume  which  began  with  the  Pastorals  of 
Philips  and  ended  with  those  of  Pope. 

The  same  year  was  written  the  "  Essay  oo 
Criticism ;"  a  work  which  displays  such  extant 
of  comprehension,  such  nicety  of  distinction, 
such  acquaintance  with  manaind,  and  such 
knowledge  both  of  ancient  and  modem  learn- 
ing, as  are  not  oflen  attained  by  the  matures! 
age  and  longest  experience.  It  was  published 
about  two  years  afterwards ;  and,  being  praised 
by  Addison  in  "The  Spectator"*  with  sufficient 
Hberafity,  met  with  so  much  favour  as  enraged 
Dennis,  "  who,"  he  says,  "  found  himself  at^ 
tacked,  without  any  manner  of  provocation  on 
his  sidoj  and  attacked  in  his  person,  instead  of 
his  writmgs,  by  one  who  was  wholly  a  stranger 
to  him,  at  a  tune  when  all  the  world  knew  he 
was  persecuted  by  fortune ;  and  not  only  saw 
that  this  was  attempted  in  a  cllmdestine  manner, 
with  the  utmost  falsehood  and  calanmy,  but 
found  that  all  this  was  done  by  a  little  afiet^ed 
hypocrite,  who  had  nothing  in  nis  mouth  at  &e 
same  time  but  truth,  candour,  friendship,  good- 
nature, humanity,  and  magnanimity." 


*  No.  S58.  But,  according  to  Dr.  WartOD,  Pope  wa« 
displeased  at  one  pasaage,  tn  which  Addl«ron  censure* 
the  adiBtefikiB  of  **  some  strokes  of  Ul>nat«iie.*>— C. 
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How  th»  attack  waa  dandestnie  ia  not  eaafly 
perceired,  nor  how  his  person  is  depredated ; 
bat  he  seems  to  have  known  somethings  of 
Pope's  character,  in  whom  may  be  discorered 
an  appetite  to  talk  too  frequently  of  hia  own 
firtuea. 

The  pamphlet  la  andi  as  rage  might  be  ex- 
pected to  dictate.  He  supposes  himself  to  be 
asked  two  questions ;  whether  the  Essay  will 
aucceed,  and  who  or  what  is  the  author. 

Its  success  he  admits  to  be  secured  by  the 
false  opinions  then  prevalent ;  the  author  he 
concludes  to  be  "  young  and  raw,** 

^  First,  because  he  discovers  a  sufficiency  be- 
yond his  little  ability,  and  hath  rashly  under- 
taken a  task  infinitely  above  his  force.  Secondly, 
while  this  little  autnor  struts,  and  affects  the 
dictatorian  air^  he  plainly  shows,  that  at  the 
same  time  he  is  under  the  rod ;  and,  while  he 
pretends  to  pre  laws  to  others,  is  a  pedantic 
slave  to  authority  and  opinion.  Thirdly,  he 
hath,  like  schoolboys,  borrowed  both  from 
fiving  and  dead.  Fourthly,  he  knows  not  his 
own  mind,  and  frequently  contradicts  himself. 
Fifthly,  he  is  almost  perpetually  i»  the  wronf ." 

All  these  positions  he  attempts  to  prove  by 
quotations  and  remarks;  but  his  desire  to  do 
mischief  is  greater  than  his  power.  He  has, 
however,  justly  criticised  some  passages  in  these 
lines: 

There  are  whom  hear*n  has  bleflfl*d  whh  itiMre  of  wit, 
Tet  want  aa  much  again  to  manage  it ; 
For  Wit  and  Judgmeot  erer  are  al  Btrife^ 

It  is  apparent  that  wit  has  two  meanings,  and 
that  what  is  wanted,  though  called  wit,  is  truly 
judgment.  So  (ar  Dennis  is  undoubtedly  right : 
Vut  not  content  with  argument,  he  will  have  a 
little  mirth,  and  triumphs  over  the  first  couplet 
in  terms  too  elegant  to  be  forgotten.  "  By  the 
way,  what  rare  numbers  are  herel  Would  not 
one  swear  that  this  youngster  had  espoused  some 
antiquated  muse,  who  had  sued  out  a  divorce  on 
account  of  impotence  from  some  superannuated 
aioner ;  and,  having  been  poxed  bv  her  former 
apouse,  has  got  the  eout  m  her  oecrepit  afe, 
which  makes  her  hobble  so  damnably  7"  This 
was  the  man  who  would  reform  a  nation  sink- 
jMg  into  barbarity. 

In  another  place  Pope  himself  allowed  that 
Dennis  had  detected  one  of  those  blunders  which 
mre  called  "  bulls.**  The  first  edition  had  this 
line: 

What  ia  this  wit— 

Where  wanted,  ecorov!;  and  envied  where  acquhred? 

"  How^"  says  the  critics  "  can  wit  be  scorned 
^here  it  is  not  7  Is  not  tnis  a  figure  frequently 
employed  in  Hibernian  land  7  The  person  that 
wants  this  wit  may  indeed  be  scorned,  but  the 
scorn  shows  the  honour  which  the  contemner 
has  for  wit."  Of  this  remark  Pope  made  the 
proper  use,  by  correcting  the  passage. 

I  have  preserved,  I  tmnk,  all  that  is  reason* 
mble  in  Dennis's  Criticism ;  it  remains  that  Jus- 
tice be  done  to  his  delicacy.  ''For  his  ac- 
qnaintance  (says  Dennis)  he  names  Mr.  Walsh, 
who  had  by  no  means  the  qualification  which 
this  author  reckons  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
eritiix  it  being  very  certain  that  he  was,  like 
this  Essayer,  a  very  indifferent  poet ;  he  loved 
to  be  well  dressed;  and  I  remember  a  little 
young  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Walsh  used  to 


take  into  his  company,  as  a  double  foil  to  hia 
person  and  capacity.  Inouire  between  Sun- 
ninghill  and  Oakenham,  tor  a  young,  short, 
squab  gentleman,  the  very  bow  of  the  god  of 
love,  and  tell  me  whether  he  be  a  proper  author 
to  make  personal  reflections  7  He  may  extol 
the  ancients,  but  he  has  reason  to  thank  the 
gods  that  he  was  bom  a  modem;  for  had  he 
been  bora  of  Grecian  parents,  and  his  father 
consequently  had  by  law  had  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  him,  his  life  had  been  no  longer  than 
that  of  one  oif  his  poems,  the  life  of  haS  a  day. 
Let  the  person  of  a  jgentleman  of  Iiis  parts  be 
never  so  contemptib^  his  inward  man  is  ten 
times  more  ridiculous ;  it  bein?  impossible  that 
his  outward  form,  though  it  be  that  of  down- 
right monkey,  should  differ  so  much  from  hu- 
man shape,  as  his  unthinking  immaterial  part 
does  from  human  nnderstandin&''  Thus  b^;an 
the  hostility  between  Pope  and  Dennis,  which, 
though  it  was  suspended  for  a  short  time,  never 
was  appeased,  rope  seems,  at  first,  to  have 
attackea  him  wantonly ;  but,  though  he  always 
professed  to  despise  him.  he  discovers^  by  men- 
tioning him  very  often,  that  he  felt  his  ^rce  or 
his  venom. 

Of  this  essay.  Pope  declared,  that  he  did  not 
expect  the  sale  to  be  quick,  because  "  not  one 
gentleman  in  sixty,  even  of  liberal  education, 
could  understand  it"  The  gentlemen  and  the 
education  of  that  time  seem  to  have  been  of  a 
lower  cheiracter  than  they  are  of  this.  He 
mentioned  a  thousand  copies  as  a  numerous 
impression. 

Dennis  was  not  his  only  censurer :  the  zeal- 
ous papists  thought  the  monks  treated  with  too 
much  contempt,  and  Erasmus  too  studiously 
praised ;  but  to  these  objections  he  had  not 
much  regard. 

The  £^8ay  has  been  translated  into  French  by 
Hamilton,  author  of  the  "  Comte  de  Grammont,** 
whose  version  was  never  pnnted,  by  Robotham, 
secretary  to  the  Eline  for  Hanover,  and  by  Res- 
nel;  and  commented  by  Dr.  Warburton,  who 
has  discovered  in  it  such  order  and  connexion 
as  was  not  perceived  by  Addison,  nor,  as  is  said, 
intended  by  the  author. 

Almost  every  poem  consisting  of  precepts  is 
so  far  arbitrary  and  immethodical,  that  many 
of  the  paragraphs  may  change  places  with  no 
apparent  Inconvenience ;  for  of  two  or  more  po- 
sitions depending  upon  some  remote  and  general 
principle,  there  is  seldom  any  cogent  reason  why 
one  should  precede  the  other.  But  for  the  order 
in  which  they  stand,  whatever  it  be,  a  little  in- 
^nuity  may  easily  give  a  reason.  "  It  is  pos- 
sible," says  Hooker,  **  that  by  long  circumduc- 
tion, from  any  one  trath  all  trath  may  be  in- 
ferred.*' Of  all  homogeneous  truths,  at  least  of 
all  truths  respecting  me  same  general  end,  in 
whatever  senes  they  may  be  produced,  a  con- 
catenation by  intermediate  ideas  maybe  formed, 
such  as.  when  it  is  once  shown,  shall  appear  na- 
tural; out  if  this  order  be  reversed,  another 
mode  of  connexion  equally  specious  may  be 
found  or  made.  Aristotle  is  praised  for  naming 
Fortitude  first  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  as  that 
without  which  no  other  virtue  can  steadily  be 
practised ;  but  he  might,  with  equal  propriety, 
nave  placed  Prudence  and  Justice  before  it,  since 
without  Prudence,  Fortitude  is  mad;  without ** 
Justice  it  is  mischievous. 
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As  the  end  of  method  is  perspieuity,  that 
series  is  sufficiently  regulsr  that  avoids  obscu- 
rity ;  and  where  there  is  no  obscurity,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  discover  method. 

In  "  The  Spectator**  was  published  the  Mes- 
siah, which  he  first  submitted  to  the  perusal  of 
Steele,  and  corrected  in  compliance  with  his  cri- 
ticisms. 

It  is  reasonable  to  infen  from  his  Letters,  that 
the  "  Verses  on  the  Unfortunate  Lady,**  were 
written  about  the  time  when  his  Essay  was  pub- 
lished. The  lady's  name  and  adventures  I  Bave 
•ought  with  fruitless  inquiry.* 

I  can  therefore  tell  no  more  than  I  have 
learned  from  Mr.  Ruffbead,  who  writes  with  the 
confidence  of  one  who  could  trust  his  informa- 
tion. She  was  a  woman  of  eminent  rank  and 
large  fortune,  the  ward  of  an  uncle,  who.  having 
given  her  a  proper  education,  expected  Uke  other 
guardians  that  she  should  make  at  least  an  equal 
match  ;  and  such  he  proposed  to  her,  but  found 
it  rejected  in  favour  of  a  young  gentleman  of 
inferior  condition. 

Having  discovered  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  lovers,  and  finding  the  young 
lady  determined  to  abide  by  her  own  choice,  he 
•upposed  that  separation  might  do  what  can 
rarely  be  done  by  arguments,  and  sent  her  into 
a  foreign  country,  where  she  was  obliged  to  con- 
verse only  with  those  from  whom  her  uncle  had 
nothing  to  fear. 

Her  lover  took  care  to  repeat  his  vows ;  but 
his  letters  were  intercepted  and  carried  to  her 
guardian,  who  directed  ner  to  be  watched  with 
•till  greater  vi^ance,  till  of  this  restraint  she 
grew  so  impatient,  that  she  bribed  a  woman 
servant  to  procure  her  a  sword,  which  she  di- 
rected to  her  hearL 

^  From  this  account,  given  with  evident  inten- 
tion to  raise  the  lady*s  character,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  she  had  any  claim  to  praise,  nor  much 
to  compassion.  She  seems  to  have  been  impa- 
tient, violent,  and  ungovernable.  Her  imde's 
power  could  not  have  lasted  long ;  the  hour  of 
liberty  and  choice  would  have  come  in  time. 
But  her  desires  were  too  hot  for  delay,  and  she 
liked  self*murder  better  than  suspense. 

Nor  is  it  discovered  that  the  uncle,  whoever 
he  was,  is  with  much  justice  deUvered  to  pos- 
terity as  '*  a  false  Guaraian  -,"  he  seems  to  have 
done  only  that  for  which  a  guardian  is  appointed ; 
he  endeavoured  to  direct  ^  niece  till  sne  should 
be  able  to  direct  herseUl  Poetry  has  not  ofUn 
been  worse  employed  than  in  dignifying  the 
amorous  fury  of^  a  raving  girL 

Not  long  afler,  he  wrote  "  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock,"  the  most  airy,  the  most  incemous,  and 
the  most  deliditful  of  all  his  compositions,  occa- 
sioned by  a  frolic  of  gallantry,  rather  too  fami- 
liar, ra  which  Lord  Petre  cut  oflT  a  lock  of  Mrs. 
Arabella  Fermor's  hair.  This,  whether  stealth 
or  violence,  was  so  much  resented,  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  two  fiunilies,  before  very  friendly, 
was  interrupted.  Mr.  Caryl,  a  gentleman  who, 
being  secretary  to  Kiujg  James's  queen,  had 
followed  his  mistress  mto  France,  and  who, 
being  the  author  of  "  Sir  Solomon  Single,"  a 
comedyj  and  some  translations,  was  entitled  to 
the  notice  of  a  wit,  solicited  Pope  to  endeavour 
a  reconciliation  by  a  ludicrous  poem,  which 

•  8«e  QtoL  Mac.  toL  li.  p.  aii^If . 


might  bring  both  dw  parties  to  a  better  tcmpei; 

In  compliance  with  Caryl's  request,  though  his 
name  was  for  a  long  tmie  marked  only  by  the 
first  and  hist  letters,  C— 1,  a  poem  of  two  cantos 
was  written,  (1711,)  as  is  said,  in  a  fortnight, 
and  sent  to  the  offended  lady,  who  liked  it  well 
enough  to  show  it ;  and,  with  the  usual  process 
of  literary  transactions,  the  author,  dreading  a 
surreptitious  edition,  was  forced  to  publish  it. 

The  event  is  said  to  have  been  such  as  was 
desired^  the  pacification  and  diversion  of  all  to 
whom  It  related,  except  Sir  George  Brown,  who 
complained  with  some  bitterness,  that,  in  the 
character  of  Sir  Plume,  he  was  made  to  talk 
nonsense.  Whether  all  this  be  true  I  have 
some  doubt ;  for  at  Paris,  a  few  years  ago,  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Fermor,  who  presid^  in  an  Elng* 
lish  convent,  mentioned  Pope's  work  with  very 
little  gratitude,  rather  as  an  insult  than  an 
honour ;  and  she  may  be  supposed  to  have  in- 
herited the  opinion  of  her  family. 

At  its  first  appearance  it  was  termed  by  Addi» 
son  nurum  saL  Pope,  however,  saw  that  it  was 
capable  of  improvement ;  and,  having  luckily 
contrived  to  borrow  his  machinery  from  the 
Rosicrudans,  imparted  the  scheme  with  which 
his  head  was  teeming  to  Addison,  who  told  hiro 
that  his  work  as  it  suxxi,  was  **  a  delicious  httle 
thing,"  and  gave  him  no  encouragement  to  re> 
touch  iL 

This  has  been  too  hastily  considered  as  an 
instance  of  Addison's  jealousy ;  for,  as  he  could 
not  guess  the  conduct  of  the  new  design,  or  the 
possibihticsofpleasure  comprised  in  a  fiction  of 
which  there  had  been  no  examples,  he  might  very 
reasonably  and  kindly  persuade  the  author  to 
acquiesce  in  his  own  prosperity,  and  forbear  an 
attemot  which  he  considered  as  an  unnecessary 
hasuira. 

Addison's  counsd  was  happily  rejected.  Pope 
foresaw  the  fiiture  efflorescence  of  imagery  then 
buddinjB^  in  his  mind,  and  resolved  to  spsre  no 
art  or  mdnstry  of  cultivation.  The  sofi  hnath> 
riance  of  his  fancy  was  already  shooting,  and  all 
the  gay  varieties  of  diction  were  ready  at  his  hand 
to  colour  and  embellish  it 

His  attempt  was  justified  by  its  success.  **The 
Rape  of  the  Lock  "  stands  forward,  in  the  classes 
of  literature,  as  the  most  exquisite  example  cC 
ludicrous  poetry.  Berkeley  congratulated  him 
upon  the  displav  of  powers  more  truly  poetical 
than  he  had  snown  before:  with  elegance  of 
description,  and  justness  of  precepts,  he  had  now 
exhibited  boundless  fertiUtv  of  invention. 

He  always  considered  the  intermixture  of  ths 
machinery  with  the  action  as  his  most  succeBsfoi 
exertion  of  poetical  art  He  indeed  could  never 
afterwards  nroduce  any  thing  of  such  unex- 
ampled excellence.  Those  penormances  which 
strike  with  wonder  are  combmationa  of  riulful 
genius  with  happ^  casual^ ;  and  it  is  not  likdy 
uat  any  felicity  like  the  discovery  of  a  new  rac« 
of  preternatural  agents  should  happen  twice  to 
the  same  man. 

Of  this  poem  the  author  was,  I  think,  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  praise  for  a  long  time  without  dis- 
turbance. Many  years  afterwards,  Dennispub- 
lished  some  remarks  upon  it,  with  veay  Ut^e  force, 
and  with  no  efiect ;  for  the  opinion  of  the  public 
was  already  settled,  and  it  was  no  longer  at  the 
mercy  of  criticism. 

About  this  time  he  pobliflhsd  ''The Temple 
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«f  Fune,*'  wfafeh,  mm  he  tells  Steele  in  fSbar  cor- 
leapondence,  he  had  written  two  years  before ; 
that  is.  when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  old, 
an  eany  time  of  life  for  so  much  learning  and  so 
much  observation  as  that  work  exhibits. 

On  this  poem  Dennis  afterwards  published 
some  remarks,  of  which  the  most  reasonable  is, 
that  some  of  the  lines  represent  Motion  as  exhi- 
bited br  Sculpture. 

Of  the  epistle  from  '^Eloisa  to  Abelard,**  I 
do  not  know  the  date.  His  first  inclination  to 
attempt  a  composition  of  that  tender  kind  arose, 
as  Mr.  Savage  told  me,  from  his  perusal  of 
Prior's  "  Nutbrown  Maid."  How  much  he  has 
sorpassed  Prior's  work  it  is  not  necessary  to 
million,  when  perhaps  it  may  be  said  with  jus- 
tice, that  he  has  excelled  every  composition  of 
the  same  kind.  The  mixture  of  religious  hope 
mod  reagnation  gives  an  elevation  and  dignity  to 
disappointed  love  which  images  merely  natural 
cannot  bestow.  The  gloom  of  a  convent  strikes 
the  iraa^nation  with  uir  greater  force  than  the 
solitude  of  a  grove. 

This  piece  was,  however,  not  much  his  favour- 
ite in  his  latter  years,  though  I  never  heard  upon 
what  principle  he  slighted"  it 

In  the  next  year  (1713)  he  published  <«  Wind- 
sor Forest ;"  of  which  part  was,  as  he  relates, 
written  at  sixteen,  about  the  same  time  as  his 
Pastorals,  and  the  latter  part  was  added  after- 
wards :  where  the  addition  begins,  we  are  not 
told.  The  lines  relating  to  the  peace  confess 
their  own  date.  It  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  who  was  then  high  in  reputation  and 
infiuence  among  the  tones ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  poem  gave  great  pain  to 
Addison,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  politician.  Re- 
ports like  this  are  always  spread  with  boldness 
very  disproportionate  to  their  evidence.  Why 
should  Adoison  receive  any  particular  disturb- 
ance from  the  last  lines  of  "Windsor  Forest?" 
If  contrariety  of  opinion  could  poison  a  politician, 
he  would  not  live  a  day ;  and,  as  a  poet,  he  must 
have  felt  Pope's  force  of  genius  much  more  from 
many  other  parts  of  his  works. 

The  pain  that  Addison  might  feel  it  is  not 
likely  that  hf  would  confess;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  so  well  suppressed  bis  discontent,  that 
Po{>e  now  thought  himself  bis  favourite;  for, 
having  been  consulted  in  the  revisal  of  "Cato," 
he  introduced  it  by  a  Prologue ;  and,  when  Den- 
nis published  his  Remarks,  undertook,  not  indeed 
to  vindicate,  but  to  revenge  his  friend,  by  a  "  Nar- 
rative  of  the  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis." 

There  b  reason  to  believe  that  Addison  gave 
no  encouragement  to  this  disingenuous  hostmty ; 
for,  says  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  liim,  "indeed  your 
opinion,  that  it  is  entirely  to  be  neglected,  would 
be  my  own  in  my  own  case ;  b«t  I  felt  more 
wmrmth  here  than  I  did  when  I  first  saw  his  book 
a^inst  myself,  (though  indeed  in  two  minutes  it 
made  me  heartily  merry.")  Addison  was  not  a 
man  on  whom  such  cant  of  sensibility  could 
make  much^  impression.  He  left  the  pamphlet 
to  itaelf,  having  disowned  it  to  Dennis,  and  per- 
haps^ did  not  tmnk  Pope  to  have  deserved  much 
by  his  officioosness. 

This  year  was  printed  in  "The  Guardian" 
die  iromcal  comparison  between  the  Pastorals 
of  Philips  and  Pope ;  a  composition  of  artifice, 
criticisinL  and  literature,  to  which  nothing  equal 
will  eanly  be  foood.    The  superiority  of  Pope 


is  80  in^enionsI]r  diseenibled,  and  the  feeble  lines 
of  Phihps  so  sulfully  preferred,  that  Steele,  be- 
ing deceived,  was  unwilling  to  print  the  paper, 
lest  Pope  should  be  ofiended.  Addison  imme- 
diately saw  the  writer's  design :  and,  as  it  seems, 
had  malice  enough  to  conceal  his  discovery,  and 
to  permit  a  publication  which,  by  making  his 
firiend  Philips  ridiculous,  made  him  for  ever  an 
enemy  to  Pope. 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  Pope  had  a 
strong  mcUnation  to  unite  the  art  of  painting 
with  uiat  of  poetry,  and  put  himself  under  the 
tuition  of  Jervas.  He  was  near-sighted,  and 
therefore  not  formed  by  nature  for  a  painter; 
he  tried,  however,  how  far  he  could  advance, 
and  sometimes  persuaded  his  friends  to  sit  A 
picture  of  Betterton,  supposed  to  be  drawn  by 
nim,  was  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Mansfield:* 
if  this  was  taken  from  the  life,  he  must  have  b^ 
gun  to  paint  earlier ;  for  Betterton  was  now 
dead,  rope's  ambition  of  this  new  art  produced 
some  encomiastic  verses  to  Jervas,  which  cer- 
tainly show  his  power  as  a  poet ;  but  I  have  been 
told  that  they  betray  his  ignorance  of  painting. 

He  appears  to  have  regarded  Betterton  with 
kindness  and  esteem ;  and  after  his  death  pub- 
lished, under  his  name,  a  version  into  modem 
English  of  Chaucer's  Proloffues,  and  one  of  his 
Tales,  which,  as  was  related  bv  Mr.  Harte,  were 
believed  to  have  been  the  performance  of  Pope 
himself  by  Fenton,  who  made  him  a  ^y  ofi*er  of 
five  pounds,  if  he  would  show  them  m  the  hand 
of  Betterton. 

The  next  year  (1713)  produced  a  bolder  at- 
tempt, by  which  profit  was  sought  as  well  as 
praise.  The  poems  which  he  had  hitherto  writ- 
ten, however  they  might  have  diffused  his  name, 
had  made  very  little  addition  to  his  fortune. 
The  allowance  which  his  father  made  him, 
though,  proportioned  to  what  he  had,  it  mi^ht 
be  liSeraJ,  could  not  be  lar^e ;  his  religion  hin- 
dered him  from  the  occupation  of  any  civil  em- 
ployment; and  he  complained  that  he  wanted 
even  money  to  buy  books. f 

He  therefore  resolved  to  try  how  far  the  favour 
of  the  public  extended,  by  soliciting  a  subscrip- 
tion to  a  version  of  the  "  Iliad,"  with  large  notes. 

To  print  by  subscription  was,  for  some  time, 
a  practice  peculiar  to  the  English.  The  first 
considerable  work  for  which  this  expedient  was 
employed  is  said  to  have  been  Drydcn's  "Vir- 
gil ;"^  and  it  had  been  tried  again  with  success 
when  the  "  Tatlers  "  were  collected  into  volumes. 

There  was  reason  to  believe  that  Pope's  at- 
tempt would  be  successful.  He  was  in  the  full 
bloom  of  reputation,  and  was  personally  known 
to  almost  all  whom  dignity  of  employment,  or 
splendour  of  reputation,  nad  made  eminent ;  he 
conversed  indifterently  with  both  parties,  and 
never  disturbed  the  public  with  his  political 
opinions ;  and  it  mignt  be  naturally  expected, 
as  each  faction  then  boasted  its  literary  zeal, 
that  the  great  men,  who  on  other  occasions 
practised  all  the  violence  of  opposition,  would 
emulate  each  other  in  their  encouragement  of  a 
poet  who  had  delighted  all,  and  by  whom  none 
nad  been  offended. 


•  R  la  Bill!  at  Caen  Wood.— N.  f  Spef>c©. 

t  Earlier  than  ihla.  yiz.  in  1688,  Milton's  *' Paradise 
Lost "  had  been  published  with  great  success  by  subscrip- 
tion, in  folio,  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  (afterwarus 
Lord)  Somen.— R. 
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With  those  hopes  he  oiiered  tn  English  **Iliad  >* 
to  subscribers,  in  six  v<^anM8  in  quarto,  for  six 
guineas ;  a  sum,  according  to  the  value  of  money 
at  that  time,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and 

greater  than  I  b^eve  to  have  been  erer  asked 
efore.  His  propoeal,  however,  was  very  fiivour- 
ably  received;  and  the  patrons  of  literature  were 
busy  to  recommend  his  undertaking  and  promote 
his  mterest.  Lord  Oxford,  indeed,  lamteted  that 
sudi  a  ^nins  should  be  wasted  upon  a  work 
not  original;  but  proposed  no  means  by  which 
he  might  live  without  it  Addison  recommended 
caution  and  moderation,  and  advised  him  not  to 
be  content  with  the  praise  of  half  the  nation, 
when  he  might  be  universally  favoured. 

The  greatness  of  the  design,  the  popularity 
of  the  author,  and  the  attention  of  the  literary 
worid,  naturally  raised  such  expectations  of  the 
future  sale,  that  the  booksellers  made  their  offers 
with  great  ea^mcss ;  but  the  highest  bidder 
was  Bernard  Lmtot,  who  became  proprietor,  on 
condition  of  supplying  at  his  owii  expense  all 
the  copies  which  were  to  be  deliverea  to  sub- 
scribers or  presented  to  firiends,  and  paying  two 
hundred  pounds  for  every  volume. 

Of  the  auartoe  it  was,  I  believe,  stipulated 
that  none  snould  be  printed  but  for  the  audior, 
that  the  subscription  mifffat  not  be  depreciated ; 
but  Lintot  impressed  the  small  pages  upon  a 
small  folio,  and  paper  perhaps  a  litUe  thinner ; 
and  sold  exactly  at  half  the  price,  for  half  a 

Siinea  each  volume,  books  so  Uttle  inferior  to 
e  quartos,  that  by  a  fraud  of  trade^  those  folios, 
being  afterwards  shortened  by  cutting  away  the 
top  and  bottom,  were  sold  as  copies  printed  for 
the  subscribers. 

Lintot  printed  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  royal 
paper  in  folio,  for  two  guineas  a  volume;  of 
the  small  folio,  having  printed  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies  m  the  first  volume,  he  re- 
duced the  number  in  the  other,  volumes  to  a 
thousand. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  relate  that  the  bookseller, 
after  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  liberahty,  was.  by 
a  very  unjust  and  illei^l  action,  defirauded  of  his 
profit,  iui  edition  of  the  English  '* Iliad"  was 
printed  in  Holland,  in  duodecimo,  and  imported 
clandestinely  for  the  gratification  of  those  who 
were  impatient  to  read  what  they  could  not  yet 
afford  to  buy.  This  fraud  could  only  be  coun- 
teracted by  an  edition  equally  cheap  and  more 
commodious ;  and  Lintot  was  compelled  to  con- 
tract his  folio  at  once  into  a  duodecimo,  and  lose 
the  advantage  of  an  intermediate  gradation. 
The  notes,  which  in  the  Dutch  copies  were 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  book,  as  they  had  been 
m  the  large  volumes,  were  now  subjoined  to  the 
text  in  the  same  page,  and  are  therefore  more 
easily  consulted.  Of  this  edition  two  thousand 
five  hundred  were  first  printed,  and  five  thousand 
a  few  wedis  afterwards ;  but  indeed  great  num- 
bers were  necessary  to  produce  considerable 
profit 

Pope,  havmg  now  emitted  his  proposals,  and 
engaged  not  only  his  own  reputation,  nut  in  some 
degree  that  of  his  firiends  who  patronized  his 
subscription,  began  to  be  fritted  at  his  own 
undertaking ;  and  finding  himself  at  first  em- 
barrassed with  difficulties,  which  retarded  and 
oppressed  him^  he  was  for  a  time  timorous  and 
uneasy,  had  his  nights  disturbed  by  dreams  of 
long  joumies  through  unknown  ways,  and  wish- 


ed, as  he  nSd,  «that  aomebody  would  hanf 

This  miiery,  however,  was  not  of  long  eon- 
tinuance;  he  grew  by  degrees  more  acquainted 
with    Homer's   images  and   expressions,  uid 

f  practice  increased  his  facility  of  versification. — 
n  a  short  time  he  represents  himself  as  de- 
spatchinff  regulariy  fifty  verses  a  day,  which 
would  show  him  by  an  easy  computation  the 
termination  of  his  labour. 

His  own  diflidence  was  not  his  only  vexation. 
He  that  asks  a  subscription  soon  finds  that  ha 
has  enemies.  All  who  do  not  encourage  him 
defame  him.  He  that  wants  money  will  ra- 
ther be  thought  angry  than  poor ;  and  he  that 
wiahes  to  save  his  money  conceals  his  avarice  by 
his  malice.  Addison  had  hinted  his  suspicion 
that  Pope  was  too  much  a  tory;  and  some  of  the 
tories  suspected  his  minciples  because  he  bad 
contributed  to  '*  The  Guardian,'*  which  was  car- 
ried on  by  Steele. 

To  those  who  censured  Us  pditics  were 
added  enemies  yet  more  dangerous,  who  called 
in  Guertion  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  his 
Qualifications  for  a  tramS^tor  of  Homer.  To 
these  he  made  no  public  oppositi<m ;  but  in  one 
of  his  letters  escapes  from  them  as  well  as  he 
can.  At  an  age  like  his,  for  he  was  not  mora 
than  twenty-fi^e,  with  an  irregular  education, 
and  a  course  of  life  of  which  mudi  seems  to  have 
passed  in  conversation,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
he  overflowed  with  Greek.  But  when  he  felt 
himself  deficient  he  sought  assistance :  and  what 
man  of  learning  would  refuse  to  help  him? — 
Minute  inquiries  into  the  force  of  woros  are  lees 
necessary  m  translating  Homer  than  other  poets, 
because  his'positions  are  general,  and  his  repre- 
sentations natural,  with  very  little  depcaidence 
on  local  or  temporary  customs,  on  those  change- 
able scenes  of  artificial  life,  which,  by  mingfang 
originally  with  accidental  notions,  ana  crowding 
the  mind  with  images  which  time  efiaces,  pro- 
duces ambiguity  in  diction  and  obscurity  in 
books.  To  this  open  display  of  unadulterated 
nature  it  must  be  ascribed,  that  Homer  has  fewer 
passages  of  doubtful  meaning  than  aoy  other 
poet  either  in  the  learned  or  in  modem  lan- 
gua^jges.  I  have  read  of  a  man,  who  beinu?,  by 
bis  ignorance  of  Greek,  compelled  to  gratiQ^  lui 
curiosity  with  the  Latin  printed  on  the  opposite 
pag^  declared,  that  from  the  rude  simplicity  of 
the  lines  literally  rendered,  he  formed  nobler 
ideas  of  the  Homeric  roajoBty,  than  from  the 
laboured  elegance  of  polished  versions. 

Those  literal  translations  were  always  at 
hand,  and  from  them  he  could  easily  ^tam  his 
author's  sense  with  suflkient  certainty;  and 
among  the  readers  of  Homer  the  number  is  very 
small  of  those  who  find  much  in  the  Greek  more 
than  in  the  Latin,  except  the  music  of  the  num- 
bers. 

If  naore  help  was  wanting,  he  had  the  poetical 
translation  otE^banus  Hessus,  an  unwearied 
writer  of  Latin  verses ;  he  had  the  French  Ho- 
mers of  La  Yalterie  and  Dader,  and  the  Eng- 
lish of  Chapman,  Hobbes,  and  Ogilby.  With 
Chapman,  whose  work,  though  now  totally  ne- 
glected, seems  to  have  been  popular  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  he  bad  very  freooeot 
consultations,  and  periiaps  never  translated  any 
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Mfls&fie  tin  he  had  read  hif  version,  which  in- 
deed he  has  been  sometimes  suspected  of  using 
instead  of  the  orififinaL 

Notes  were  UEewise  to  be  proyided,  for  the 
nx  volumes  would  have  been  very  little  more 
than  six  pamphlets  without  them.  What  the 
mere  oerusal  of  the  text  could  suggest,  Pope 
wmntea  no  assistance  to  collect  or  methodize ; 
but  more  was  necessary ;  many  pages  were  to 
be  filled,  and  learning  must  supply  materials  to 
wit  and  judgment  Something  might  be  gather- 
ed from  Dacier ;  but  no  man  loves  to  be  imiebted 
to  hb  contemporaries,  and  Dacier  was  accessi- 
ble to  common  readers.  Eustathius  was  there- 
fore necessarily  consulted.  To  read  Eustathiua, 
of  whose  work  there  was  then  no  Latin  version, 
I  suspect  Pope,  if  he  had  been  willinff,  not  to 
have  oeen  abte ;  some  other  was  theretore  to  be 
found,  who  had  leisure  as  well  as  abilities ;  and 
he  was  doubtless  most  readily  employed  who 
would  do  much  work  for  little  money. 

The  history  of  the  notes  has  never  been  traced. 
Broome,  in  nis  preface  to  his  poems,  declares 
himself  the  commentator  "in  part  upon  the 
niad ;"  and  it  appears  from  Fenton's  letter,  pre- 
served in  the  Museum,  that  Broome  was  at  first 
en^ged  in  consultbig  Eustathius,  but  that  alter 
a  tmie,  whatever  was  the  reason,  he  desisted ; 
another  man,  of  Cambridge,  was  then  employed, 
who  soon  grew  weaiy  of  the  work ;  and  a  third, 
^t  was  recommenoed  by  Thirlby,  is  now  dis- 
covered to  have  been  Jortin,  a  man  sbce  well 
known  to  the  learned  world,  who  complained 
that  Pope,  having  accepted  and  approved  Ids 

Cbrmance,  never  testined  any  curiosity  to  see 
,  and  who  professed  to  have  forgotten  the 
terms  on  which  he  worked.  The  terms  which 
Featon  uses  are  very  mercantile :  **  I  think  at  I 
first  fnght  that  his  performance  is  very  com- 
mendable, and  have  sent  word  for  him  to  finish 
the  17th  book,  and  to  send  it  with  his  demands 
for  his  trouble.  I  have  here  enclosed  the  speci- 
men ;  if  the  rest  come  before  the  return,  I  will 
keep  them  till  I  receive  your  order." 

Broome  then  offered  his  service  a  second  time, 
which  was  probably  accepted,  as  they  had  after- 
wards a  closer  correspondence.  Pamell  contri- 
bated  the  life  of  Homer,  which  Pope  found  so 
harsh,  that  he  took  great  pains  in  correcting  it ; 
and  by  his  own  duigence,  with  such  help  as 
kindness  or  money  ccmld  procure  him,  in  some- 
what more  than  me  years  he  completed  his  ver^ 
sion  of  the  "Iliad,*'  with  the  notes.  He  began 
it  in  1712,  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  condiuled 
it  in  1718,  his  thirtieth  year. 

When  we  find  him  translating  fifty  lines  a 
day,  it  is  iiatoral  to  suppose  that  he  would  have 
brought  his  work  to  a  more  speedy  conclusion. 
The  "  Iliad,"  containing  less  than  sixteen  thou- 
•aod  rerses,  might  have  been  despatched  in  less 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty  days,  by  fifty 
▼erses  in  a  day.  The  notes,  compiled  with  the 
assistance  of  his  mercenaries,  comd  not  be  sup- 
posed to  require  niore  time  than  the  text 

According  to  this  calculation,  the  progress  of 
Pope  inay  seem  to  have  been  slow ;  out  the  dis- 
tance is  commonly  very  great  between  actual 
peffbrmances  and  speculative  possibility.  It  is 
natarml  to  suppose,  that  as  much  as  bias  been 
done  to-day  may  be  done  to-morrow ;  but  on  the 
mofTow,  some  difficulty  emerges,  or  some  exter- 
nal impediment  obstructs.    Inddenoe,  interrup- 


tion, business,  and  pleasure,  all  take  their  turns 
of  retardation  ;  and  every  long  work  is  length- 
ened by  a  thousand  causes  Uiat  can,  and  ten 
thousand  that  cannot,  be  recounted.  Perhaps 
no  extensive  and  multifarious  performance  was 
ever  efiected  within  the  t^rm  originally  fixed  in 
the  undertaker's  mind.  [He  that  runs  against 
time  has  an  antagonist  n6t  subject  to  casualtiesy 

The  encouragement  given  to  this  translation/ 
though  report  seems  to  have  overrate  it,  was 
such  as  the  world  has  not  often  seen.  The  sub- 
scribers were  five  hundred  and  seventy-five. — 
The  copies  for  which  subscriptions  were  given 
were  six  hundred  and  fifty-four ;  and  only  six 
hundred  and  sixty  were  printed.  For  these 
copies  Pope  had  nothing  to  pay ;  be  therefore 
received,  including  the  two  hundred  pounds  a 
volume,  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty 
poimds  four  shillings  without  deduction,  as  the 
books  were  supplied  b^  Lintot 

By  the  success  of  his  subscription  Pope  was 
relieved  from  those  pecuniary  distresses  with 
which,  notwithstanding  his  popularity,  he  had 
hitherto  struggled.  Lord  Oxford  had  often 
lamented  his  msqualification  for  public  employ- 
ment^ but  never  proposed  a  pension.  While  toe 
translation  of  "Homer"  was  in  its  progress,  Mr. 
Crages,  then  secretary  of  state,  oner^  to  pro- 
cure him  a  pension,  which,  at  least  during  his 
ministry,  might  be  enjoyed  with  secrecy.  This 
was  not  accepted  by  Pope,  who  told  hira,  how- 
ever, that  if  he  should  be  pressed  vrith  want  of 
money,  he  would  send  to  him  for  occasional  sup- 
plies. Craggs  was  not  long  in  power,  and  was 
never  solicited  for  money  by  Pope,  who  disdain 
ed  to  beg  what  he  did  not  want 

With  the  product  of  this  subscription,  which 
he  had  too  much  discretion  to  squander,  he  se- 
cured his  future  life  from  want,  by  cdnsiderablo 
annuities.  The  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham was  found  to  have  been  charged  with  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  payable  to  Pope,  which 
doubtless  his  translation  enabled  him  to  pur- 
chase. 

It  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  literary  curiosity 
that  I  deduce  thus  minutely  the  history  of  tho 
English  "  Iliad."  It  is  certainly  the  noblest  ver- 
sion of  poetry  which  the  worid  has  ever  seen ; 
and  its  pubhcation  must  therefore  be  consider- 
ed as  one  of  the  great  events  in  the  annals  of 
learning. 

To  those  who  have  skill  to  estimate  the  excel- 
lence and  difficulty  of  this  great  work,  it  must 
be  very  desirable  to  know  how  it  was  per^rmed, 
and  by  what  gradations  it  advanced  to  correct- 
ness. Ofsuch  an  intellectual  process  the  know- 
ledge has  very  rarely  been  attainable ;  but  hap- 
pily tliere  remains  the  original  copy  of  the 
"lUad,"  which  being  obtained  by  Bolincbroko 
as  a  curiosity,  descended  from  hun  to  Mallet, 
and  is  now,  by  the  solicitation  of  the  late  Dr. 
Maty,  reposited  in  the  Museum. 

Between  this  manuscript,  which  is  written 
upon  accidental  fragments  of  paper,  and  tho 
printed  edition,  there  must  have  been  an  inter- 
mediate copy,  that  was  perhaps  destroyed  as  it 
returned  from  the  press. 

From  the  first  copy  I  have  procured  a  few 
transcripts,  and  shall  exhibit  first  the  printed 
lines,  distinguished  by  inverted  commas ;  then 
those  of  the  manuscripts,  with  all  their  varia- 
tions.   Those  words  which  are  given  m  iM6$ 
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9xe  cancelled  in   rha  torn,  ^^  ^  ^ordM 
placed  under  them  adoplcd  in  their  stead. 
The  beginning  of  the  first  book  stands  thus : 

«'  The  wrath  of  Poleos'  ion,  the  direful  spring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes.  O  Goddess,  aing, 
Thai  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain.'* 

The  stem  PclJdes*  rage,  O  Godde«,  alng, 
Of  all  the  woes  of  Greece  the  fatal  spring, 

Grecian 
That  strcw'd  with  warrior*  dead  the  Phrygian  plam, 

heroes 
And  peopled  the  dark  hell  with  heroes  slain ; 
fiU'3  the  shady  hell  with  chiefii  untimely 

•*  Whose  limbs,  unborled  on  the  naked  shore, 

Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tOTe, 

Since  great  Achilles  and  Atridca  strove : 

Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  will  of  Jove." 

Whose  limbs,  unburied  on  the  hostile  shoTe, 
Devouring  docs  and  greedy  vultures  tore, 
Since  firal  Alildea  and  Achilles  surove : 
Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such,  the  wUl  of 
Jove. 

•«  Declare,  6  Muse,  In  what  ill-fated  hoar, 
Sprung  the  fierce  strife,  from  what  offended  Pow»r? 
Latona's  son  a  dire  coniae^ion  spread, 
And  heaped  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the  dead  ; 
The  King  of  men  hi;*  reverend  priest  defy»d, 
And  for  the  King's  offence  the  people  died." 

Declare,  O  Goddess,  what  offended  Pow*r 
InflamM  their  ragty  in  that  ill-omened  hour ; 

anger  fatal,  hapless 

Fhcebus  himself  the  dire  debate  procured, 

fierce 
To  avenge  the  wrongs  his  injur-d  priest  endurM ; 
For  this  the  God  a  dire  infection  spread, 
And  heap'd  the  camp  with  millions  of  the  dead  j 
The  King  of  men  the  Sacred  Sire  defy'd, 
And  for  Uie  King's  offence  the  people  died. 

«*  For  Chrysea  sought  with  costly  glfls  to  gain 
His  capUve  daughter  from  the  Victor's  chain } 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  stands. 
Apollo's  awf\il  ensigns  grace  his  hands ; 
By  these  he  begs,  and,  lowly  bending  down, 
Extends  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown.** 

For  Chrysea  sought  by  preaenta  to  regain 
costly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  Victor's  chain 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  stands, 
Apollo's  awful  ensigns  grac'd  his  hands. 
By  these  he  begs,  and  lowly  bending  down 
7%e  golden  tceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 
Presents  the  sceptre 

For  these  a»  enaigna  of  hia  God  he  hare. 
The  Ood  that  aenda  hia  golden  ahafla  afar; 
Then.  low  on  earth,  the  venerable  man, 
Suppliant,  before  the  brother  liinga  began. 

*<  He  sued  to  all,  but  chief  Implored  for  grace 
The  brother  kings  of  Aureus'  royal  race  : 
Ye  Kings  and  warriors,  may  your  vows  bo  crown'd. 
And  Troy's  proud  walla  lie  level  with  the  ground  j 
May  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o»er, 
Safo  to  the  pleasures  of  yonr  native  shore.** 

To  an  he  sued,  but  chief  implored  for  grace 

The  brother  Kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race : 

Ye  aona  of  •Atreua,  may  your  tows  be  crown*d, 

kings  and  warriors 
Tour  laboura,    by    tht   Qoda  be  all  your  laboura 

crowned, 
80  may  the  Goda  your  anna  with  eonqueat  bleaa, 
•And  Troy's  proue  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground ; 
Till  laid 

•And  crown  your  labottra  with  deaerv^d  auceeaaj 
Mar  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o*er, 
Sale  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore. 

**  But,  oh  !  relieve  a  wretched  parent's  pain, 
And  give  Chryseis  to  these  arms  again ; 
If  mercy  fiiil,  yet  let  my  present  move. 
And  dread  avenging  Fhabus,  son  of  Jove." 

Bui.  oh!  relieve  a  hapless  parent's  pain, 
And  give  my  daughter  to  these  arms  again  j 
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move 

And  fear  the  God  that  deala  hia  darta  around. 
avenging  Ph»bus,  son  of  Jove. 

**  The  Greeks,  In  shouts,  theh  joint  assent  dedsre. 
The  priest  to  reverence  and  release  the  fair. 
Not  so  Atrides ;  he,  with  kins*y  pride, 
Repuls'dthe  sacred  Sire,  and  thus  reply^d.** 

He  said,  the  Greeks  thefar  Joint  assent  declare. 
The  father  aaid,  the  generoua  Oreeka  relent. 
To  accept  the  ransom,  and  release  the  fair ; 
Revtre  the  priest,  and  speak  their  joint  €uaentj 
Mot  BO  the  tyrant,  he,  with  kingly  pride, 

Atrides 
Eepuleed  the  sacred  Sire,  and  thus  replied. 

[liot  eo  the  tyrant.    Dryden.} 

Of  these  lines,  and  of  the  whole  first  book, 
I  am  told  that  there  was  vet  a  former  copy, 
more  varied,  and  more  deformed  with  intM^ 
neations. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  book  varies  very 
little  from  the  printed  page,  and  b  therefore  set 
down  without  a  parallel ;  the  few  difl^rences  do 
not  require  to  be  elaborately  displayed. 

**  Now  pleashig  sleep  had  seai'd  each  mortal  eye  $ 
Strctch'd  in  their  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  lie ; 
The  immortals  slumber'd  on  theh  thrones  above. 
All  but  the  ever-watchAil  eye  of  Jove. 
To  honour  Thetis'  son  he  bends  his  care, 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war. 
Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rise  to  sight. 
And  thus  eommtmda  the  vision  of  the  nigltf : 

directs 
Fly  hence  delusive  dream,  and,  light  as  air. 
To  Agamemnon's  royal  tent  repair  j 
Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  the  embattled  tniBt* 
March  all  his  legions  to  the  dusty  plahu 
Now  teU  th»  King  tis  given  him  to  destrey 
Declare  cvn  now 
The  lofly  waUa  of  wide-extended  Troy  | 

towers 
For  now  no  more  the  Oods  with  fkle  eooleia  } 
At  Juno's  suit  the  heav'nly  factions  end. 
Destruction  hotera  o'er  yon  devoted  waQ 

hangs 
And  noddbig  Ilium  wails  the  Impendbg  ftdL** 

Invocation  to  the  catalogiue  of  ships. 

"  Say,  Virgina,  seated  round  the  throne  divtne. 
All-knowing  Goddesses !  immortal  Nine !  _, 

Since  Earui's   wide    regions,   Heav'n's   vmnewaiM 

And^^elTs  abyss,  hide  nothtog  from  your  sight, 
(We,  wretched  mortals !  lost  in  doubts  below. 
But  guess  by  rumour,  and  but  boast  we  know,) 
Oh !  say  what  heroes,  flr'd  by  thirst  of  fame. 
Or  urg'd  by  wrongs,  to  Troy's  destruction  csme  I 
To  count  them  sli  demands  a  thousand  tongneo, 
A  throat  of  brass,  and  adamantine  hings.** 

Now,  Virgin  Goddesses,  Immortal  Nine . 
That  round  Olympus'  heav»nly  summit  shine. 
Who  see   through  Heav*n  end  £anh,  and  Hell 

profound. 
And  aU  thtogs  know,  and  all  thbigs  can  resound ! 
Relate  what  armies  sought  the  Trojan  land. 
What  nations  follow'd,  and  what  ohieft  commend ; 
(For  doubiftil  fame  distracts  mankind  below. 
And  nothing  can  we  tell  and  nothing  know :) 
Without  your  aid,  to  count  the  unnumber'd  tram, 
A  thoussnd  moutiis,  a  thousand  tongues  wife  vtm. 

Book  V.  V.  1. 

"  But  Pallas  now  Tydides'  soul  hisplret, 
FlUs  with  her  force,  and  warms  with  all  her  Href; 
Above  the  Greeks  his  deathless  fame  to  raise. 
And  crown  her  hero  with  distinguish'd  praise. 
High  on  his  hehn  celestial  lightnhigspUy, 
His  beamy  shield  emits  a  liviog  ray ; 
The  unwearied  blaze  incessant  Mreanra  suppuea^ 
Like  the  red  star  that  fires  the  autumnal  skies.*' 

But  Pallas  now  Tydides*  soul  insures. 
Fills  with  her  rage,  and  Warms  with  aUper  fins ; 
force 
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0*ar  an  the  Oreeki  decrees  his  ftnie  lo  nlat, 
jkbore  the  QitekM.her  warrior^a  &me  to  raiee, 

his  deathless 
And  erown  her  hero  with  immorUU  praise  i 

dlatiQgulth*d 
Bright  from  his  beamj  crett  the  lightnings  plAf , 

High  on  helm 

From  his  hroad  bocUer  flashed  the  living  ray } 
High  on  hii  lielm  celestial  lightnings  play, 
His  beamr  shield  emits  a  living  rar  ; 
The  Goddess  with  her  breath  the  dames  supplies, 
Bright  as  the  star  whose  fires  in  Autumn  rise ; 
Her  breath  divine  thiclt  streaming  flames  supplies. 
Bright  as  the  star  that  fires  the  autumnal  skies : 
The  unwearied  Uaxe  incessant  streams  supplies. 
Like  the  red  star  that  fires  the  autumnal  slues : 

**  Wlien  first  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  sight. 

And  bath*d  in  ocean,  shoots  a  keener  light. 

Such  riories  Pallas  on  the  chief  bestowed, 

Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flowed ; 

Onward  she  drives  him,  (Urious  to  engage. 

Where  the  fight  burns,  and  where  the  thickest  rage.** 

When  (Vesh  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  sight. 
And  gilds  old  Ocean  with  a  blaze  of  light. 
Blight  as  the  star  that  fires  the  autumnal  skies, 
Tresh  from  the  deep,  snd  gilds  the  seas  and  skies ; 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  her  chief  be8tow*d, 
Such  sparkUng  rays  from  her  bright  armour  flow'd: 
Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flow'd ; 
Onward  she  drives  him  headlong  to  engage, 

furious 
Where  the  tear  bleetUj  and  where  the.;fereesf  rage, 
fight  bums  thickest 

•*Tbe  sons  of  Dares  first  the  combat  sought, 
A  wealthy  priest,  but  rich  without  a  fault ; 
Id  Vulcan's  fane  the  father's  days  were  led 
The  sons  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred  ;** 

There  lived  a  Trojan— Dares  was  his  name. 
The  priest  of  Vulcan,  rich,  yet  void  of  blame ; 
The  sons  of  Dares  first  the  combat  sought, 
A  wealthy  priest,  but  rich  without  a  lauh. 

Conehuxon  ((f  Book  vUl.  v,  687, 

**  As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  temp  of  night. 
O'er  Heav'n^s  clear  asure  spreads  her  sacred  light, 
When  not  a  breath  dtoturbs  the  deep  serene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o*ercasts  the  solemn  scene. 
Around  her  tlurone  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole ; 
O'er  tlie  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  sned. 
And  tip  whh  silver  every  mountain's  head ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  firom  all  the  skies ; 
The  cooacfous  swains,  racing  in  the  sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  ifgbL 
80  many  flames  before  proud  Dion  blaze. 
And  lighten  glimm*ring  Xanthus  with  their  rays ; 
The  long  reflectiona  of  the  distant  flres 
Oleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires. 
A  thoossund  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild, 
And  shoot  a  shady  lustre  o>r  the  field. 
Fall  ftfiv  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend. 
Whose  'umber*d  arms  by  fits  thick  flashes  send } 
Loud  neigh  the  coursers  o'er  the  heaps  of  com, 
And  ardent  warriors  wak  the  rising  mom.** 

As  when  In  stillness  of  the  silent  night. 
As  when  the  moon  In  all  her  lustre  bright; 
As  when  the  moon,  reAilgent  lamp  of  night, 
O'er  HeaT'D's  clear  azure  shedo  her  stiver  Hghf ; 

pore  spreads     sacrsd 

As  still  In  air  the  trembling  lustre  stood. 
And  O'er  its  golden  border  shoots  a  flood ; 
y/fhea  no  loose  gale  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 

not  a  breath 
And  no  dim  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene } 

Bota 
Around  her  sliver  throne  the  planets  glow 
And  fftara  onnnmber'd  trembling  beams  bestow : 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole } 
dear  gleams  of  light  o'er  the  dark  trees  are  seen, 

o'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  sheds, 
0*«ir  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  green  they  shed, 
gleam 
verdure 
And  dp  with  sllrer  all  the  mountain  heads. 

Ibrest 
Asvl  tip  with  silver  every  CBOttntaiD*s  head. 
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The  Tallsys  open,  and  Che  fbrefCs  rise. 
The  vales  appiear,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise. 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  roclcs  in  prospect  risi^ 
All  nature  stands  reveai'd  before  our  eyes  j 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies. 
The  conscious  shepherd,  joyful  at  the  sight. 
Eves  the  blue  vault,  and  numbers  every  light 
The  conscious  steatns,  rejoicing  at  the  oightf 
shepherds,  gazing  with  delight 
Eye  the  blue  rault,  and  bless  the  vivid  light, 

glorious 

useful 
80  many  flames  before  the  navy  btaze, 

proud  nfon 
And  lighten  gliram'rln^Xanthus  with  their  rays  } 
Wide  o'e(  the  flelds  to  Troy  extend  the  gleams, 
And  tip  the  distant  spires  with  fainter  beams ; 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  firee 
Oild  the  hieh  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spbes  ) 
Oleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires  $ 
A  thousand  flfes,  at  distsnt  stations,  bright. 
Oild  the  dark  prospect,  and  dispel  the  nigjfit. 

Of  these  specimens,  every  man  who  haa  culti- 
vated poetry,  or  who  delights  to  trace  the  mind 
from  the  rudeness  of  its  first  conceptions  to  the 
elegance  of  its  last,  will  naturally  desire  a  greater 
number;  but  most  other  readers  are  already 
tired,  and  I  am  not  writing  only  to  poets  and 
philosophers. 

The  "Iliad"  was  published  volume  by  vo- 
lume, as  the  translation  proceeded ;  the  four  first 
books  appeared  in  1715.  The  expectation  of 
this  work  was  undoubtedly  high,  and  every 
man  who  had  connected  his  name  with  criticism 
or  poetry  was  desirous  of  such  intelUgence  as 
mi^ht  enable  him  to  talk  upon  the  popiSar  topic 
Hali&z,  who,  by  bavins  been  first  a  poet  and 
then  a  patron  of  poetry,  liad  acquired  the  riffht 
of  beinff  a  judge,  was  willing  to  hear  some  books 
while  they  were  yet  unpublished.  Of  this  re* 
hearsal  Pope  afterwards  gave  the  following  ac- 
count :• 

"  The  famous  Lord  Halifax  was  rather  a  pre- 
tender to  taste  than  raally  possessed  of  it  "Wnea 
I  had  finished  the  two  or  tnree  first  books  of  my 
translation  of  the  '  Iliad,'  that  lord  desired  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  read  at  his 
house — AddisoUj  Congreve,  and  Garth,  were 
there  at  the'  reading.  In  four  or  five  places,  Lord 
Halifax  stopped  me  very  civilly,  and  with  a 
speech  each  Ume  of  much  the  same  kind^  *  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Pope :  but  Uiere  is  something 
m  that  passage  that  does  not  quite  please  me. 
Be  so  good  as  to  mark  the  place,  and  consider  it 
a  little  at  your  leisure.  I  am  sure  you  can  five 
it  a  little  turn.'  I  retiuned  from  Lord  Halilax'a 
with  Dr.  Garth,  in  his  chariot :  and,  as  we  were 
ffoin^  alonff,  was  sajring  to  the  doctor,  that  my 
R>rd  had  laid  me  under  a  ereat  deal  of  difficulty 
by  such  loose  and  general  observations ;  (hat  I 
had  been  thinking  over  the  passages  almost 
ever  since,  and  could  not  guess  at  what  it  was 
that  ofiended  his  lordship  in  either  of  theuL 
Garth  laughed  heartily  at  ray  embarrassment } 
said,  I  had  not  not  been  long  enough  acquaint- 
ed with  Lord  Halifax  to  know  his  wav  yet ;  that 
I  need  not  puzzle  myself  about  looking  those 
places  over  and  over  when  I  got  home.^  'All 
you  need  do  (says  he)  is  to  leave  them  just  as 
they  are ;  call  on  Lord  Hafifiix  two  or  duree 
months  hence,  thank  him  ibr  his  kind  observa- 
tions on  those  passages,  and  then  read  them  to 
him  as  altered.  I  have  known  him  much  longer 
^n  you  have,  and  will  be  answerable  for  uie 
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event*  I  followed  hk  tdvice ;  wftited  on  Lord 
Hftlifiiz  sometime  after;  amid,  I  hoped  be  would 
find  his  objectKHU  to  those  passages  removed ; 
md  them  to  him  exactly  as  ther  were  at  first ; 
and  his  lordship  was  extremely  pleased  with 
them,  and  cried  out,  *  Ay,  now  they  are  perfectly 
risfat;  nothing  can  be  better.' " 

It  is  seldom  that  the  mat  or  the  wise  suspect 
that  they  are  des^sed  or  cheated.  Hah&x, 
thinking  this  a  locky  opportunity  of  securing  im- 
mortality, made  some  advances  of  favour  and 
some  overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope,  which  he 
seenu  to  have  received  with  sollen  coldness. 
All  our  knowledge  of  this  transaction  is  derived 
firom  a  single  letter,  (Dec  1,  1714,)  in  which 
Pope  says,  **  I  am  obliged  to  you,  both  for  the 
&voor8  you  have  done  me,  and  those  you  intend 
me.  I  distrust  neither  your  will  nor  your  me- 
mory, when  it  is  to  do  good ;  and  if  t  ever  be- 
come troublesome  or  solicitous,  it  must  not  be 
out  of  expectation,  but  out  of  gratitude.  Your 
lordship  may  cause  me  to  live  agreeably  in  the 
town,  or  contentedly  in  the  country,  which  b 
fealty  all  the  difierence  I  set  between  an  easy 
fortune  and  a  small  one.  It  is  indeed  a  hiffi 
strain  of  ffonerosity  in  you  to  think  of  making 
me  easy  d  my  life,  only  because  I  have  been  so 
happy  as  to  divert  yon  some  few  hours ;  but,  if 
I  may  have  leave  to  add,  it  is  because  yon  think 
me  no  enemy  to  my  native  country,  there  will 
appear  a  better  reason ;  for  I  must  of  conse- 
mience  be  very  much  (as  I  sincerely  am)  yours. 

These  voluntary  offers,  and  this  faint  accept- 
ance, ended  without  effect  The  patron  was  not 
accustomed  to  such  fri^d  cratitode;  and  the 
poet  fed  his  own  pride  with  the  dignity  of  inde- 
pendence. They  probably  were  suspicious  of 
each  other.  Pope  would  not  dedicate  till  he  saw 
at  what  rate  his  praise  was  valued ;  he  would  be 
**  troublesome  out  of  gratitude,  not  expectation." 
EDdifax  thought  himself  entitled  to  confidence; 
and  would  ^e  nothing  unless  he  knew  what  he 
should  receive.  Their  commerce  had  its  begin- 
ning in  hope  of  praise  on  one  side,  and  of  money 
on  uie  other,  and  ended  because  Pope  was  less 
eager  of  mon^  than  Halifax  of  praise.  It  is  not 
Ifliely  that  Halifax  had  any  personal  bene- 
volence to  Pope ;  it  is  evident  that  Pope  looked 
on  Halifax  with  scorn  and  hatred. 

The  reputation  of  this  ^reat  work  failed  in 

Sining  him  a  patron,  but  it  deprived  him  of  a 
end.  Addison  and  he  were  now  at  the  head 
of  poetry  and  criticism ;  and  both  in  such  a  state 
of  elevation,  that,  like  the  two  rivals  in  the  Ro- 
man state,  one  could  no  longer  bear  an  equal, 
nor  the  other  a  superior.  Of  the  gradual  abate- 
ment of  kindness  between  friends,  the  beginning 
is  often  scarcely  discernible  to  themselves,  and 
the  process  is  continued  by  pet^  provocations, 
and  incivilities,  sometimes  p^ishly  returned, 
and  sometimes  contemptuously  neglected,  which 
would  escape  *all  attention  but  that  of  pride,  and 
drop  from  any  memory  but  that  of  resentment 
That  the  quarrel  of  these  two  wits  should  be  mi- 
nutely deduced,  b  not  to  be  expected  firom  a  wri- 
ter, to  whom,  as  Homer  says,  **  nothing  but 
rumour  has  reached,  and  has  no  personal  know- 
ledge." 

Pope  doubtless  approached  Addison,  when  the 
reputation  of  thdr  wit  first  brought  them  to^ 
tber^  with  the  respect  doe  to  a  man  wiK^w  abili- 


ties were  adcnowledged,  and  who,  baviog  at- 
tained that  eminence  to  which*  he  was  himself 
aspiring,  had  in  hb  hands  the  dbtiibution  of 
literary  iame.  He  paid  court  with  sufficient 
diligence  by  hb  prologue  to  "Cato,"  by  hb 
abuse  of  D^inis,  and  with  praise  yet  more  direct, 
by  hb  poem  on  the  "  Dialogues  on  Medab,**  of 
which  the  immediate  pnbli^tion  was  then  in- 
tended. In  all  thb  there  was  no  hypocrby ;  for 
heconfisssed  that  he  found  in  Addison  something 
more  pleasing  than  in  any  other  man. 

It  may  be  supposed,  Umi  as  Pope  saw  himself 
&voored  by  the  world,  and  more  fincquently  com- 
pared hb  own  powers  nith  those  of  others,  hb 
confidence  incrc^ised  and  his  submission  lessen- 
ed ;  and  that  Addison  felt  no  detiffht  fixun  the 
advances  of  a  young  wit,  who  might  soon  con- 
tend with  him  for  the  highest  place.  Every 
ereat  man,  of  whatever  kinl  be  hb  greatness, 
has  among  hb  friends  those  who  odiously  or 
insidiously  quicken  hb  attention  to  offences, 
heighten  hb  dbgust,  and  stimulate  hb  rescnt- 
melit  Of  such  adherents  Addison  doubtless 
had  many ;  and  Pope  was  now  too  high  to  be 
without  them. 

From  the  emission  and  reception  of  the  |»o- 
posab  for  the  ^  Iliad,"  the  kindness  of  Addison 
seems  to  have  abated.  Jervas  the  painter  once 
pleased  himself,  (Au^.  20, 1714,)  with  imagining 
that  he  had  re-established  their  friendship ;  and 
wrote  to  Pope  that  Addbon  once  suspected  him 
of  too  close  a  confederacy  with  Swin,  but  was 
now  satisfied  with  hb  ccmdoct  To  thb  Pope 
answered,  a  week  after,  that  hb  engagements  to 
Swift  were  such  as  hb  services  in  regard  to  the 
subscription  demanded,  and  that  the  tories  never 
put  him  under  the  necessity  of  asking  leave  to  be 
,gratefuL  ''  But,"  says  he,  «  as  Mr.  Addison 
must  be  the  judge  in  what  regards  himself^  and 
seems  to  have  no  very  just  one  in  regard  to  me, 
so  I  must  own  to  you  I  expect  nothing  but  dvi- 
lity  from  him."  In  the  same  letter  he  mentions 
Philips,  as  having  been  busy  to  kindle  animosity 
between  them ;  but  in  a  letter  to  Addison  he  ex- 
presses some  consciousness  of  behaviour  inat- 
tentively deficient  in  respect 

Of  Swift's  industry  m  promoting  the  evi>- 
scription,  there  remains  the  testimony  of  Ken- 
net,  no  friend  to  either  him  or  Pope. 

**  Nov.  2, 171 3,  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the  coflee- 
hous^  and  had  a  bow  from  every  body  but  mc, 
who,  1  confess,  could  not  but  despise  him.  W  hen 
I  came  to  the  antichamber  to  wait,  before  pray- 
ers. Dr.  Swift  was  the  principal  man  of  talk  and 
business,  and  acted  as  master  of  requests. — 
Then  be  instructed  a  young  nobleman  tiiat  the 
heHpoet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope,  (a  papbt,) 
who  had  begun  a  translation  of  Homer  into 
English  verse,  for  which  he  must  hate  tktm  all 
subMcribe :  for,  says  he,  the  author  ifuiU  wd  be- 
gin to  print  till  I  have  a  thousand  guineas  for  him." 

About  thb  time  it  is  likely  fiiat  Steele,  who 
was,  with  all  hb  political  fury,  good  natured 
and  officious,  procured  an  interview  between 
these  angry  rivals,  wkich  ended  in  aggraviOed 
malevolence.  On  this  occasion,  if  me  reports 
be  true.  Pope  made  hb  complaint  with  frankness 
and  spirit,  as  a  man  undeservedly  negle^iid  or 
opposed ;  and  Addison  affected  a  contemptuous 
unconcern,  and,  in  a  calm  even  voice,  reproached 
Pope  with  his  vanity,  and  telling  him  of  the  im- 
provements which  his  early  works  had  received 
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ffVom  hia  own  remaiks  and  those  of  Steele,  said, 
that  he,  bdng  now  engaged  in  public  boBineas, 
had  no  longer  any  care  for  his  poetical  reputa* 
tbn,  nor  &d  any  other  desire,  with  regard  to 
Pope,  than  that  he  should  not,  by  too  much  ar- 
to^nce,  alienate  the  public 

To  this  Pope  is  said  to  have  replied  with  great 
keenness  and  severity,  upbraiding  Addison  with 
perpetual  dependence,  and  with  the  abuse  of 
those  qualifications  which  he  bad  obtained  at  the 
public  cost,  and  charging  him  with  mean  endea^ 
▼ours  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  rising  merit 
The  contest  rose  so  hign  that  they  parted  at  last 
without  any  interchange  of  ciyility. 

The  first  volume  of  Homer  was  O^l^)  in 
time  published ;  and  a  rival  version  of  the  first 
''niad,"  for  rivals  the  time  of  their  appearance 
inevitably  made  them,  was  immediately  printed, 
with  the  name  of  TickelL  It  was  soon  perceived 
that  among  the  followers  of  Addison,  Tickell 
had  the  pr^erence,  and  the  critics  and  poets  di- 
vided into  factions.  " I,"  says  Pope,  "have  the 
town,  that  is,  the  mob,  on  my  side ;  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  smaller  party  to  supply  by 
industry  what  it  wants  in  numbers.  I  appeal  to 
the  people  as  my  rightful  judges,  and,  while  they 
are  not  inclined  to  condemn  me,  shiill  not  fear 
the  high-fl  vers  at  Button's."  This  opposition  he 
immediately  imputed  to  Addison,  and  com- 
plained of  it  in  terms  sufficiently  resentful  to 
Cragffs,  their  common  friend. 

When  Addison's  opinion  was  asked,  he  de- 
clared the  versions  to  be  both  ^ood,butTickell's 
the  best  that  had  ever  been  written ;  and  some- 
times said  that  they  were  both  good,  but  that 
Tickell  had  more  of  Homer. 

Pope  was  now  sufficiently  irritated ;  his  repu- 
tation and  his  interest  were  at  hazard.  He  once 
intended  to  print  together  the  four  versions  of 
Dryden,  Maynwaring,  Pope^  and  Tickell,  that 
they  might  be  readily  compared,  and  fairly  esti- 
mated. This  design  seems  to  have  been  de- 
ieated  by  the  refusal  of  Tonson,  who  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  other  three  versions. 

Pope  intended,  at  another  time,  a  rigorous  cri- 
ticism of  TickelPs  translation,  and  had  marked 
a  copy,  which  I  have  seen,  in  all  places  that  ap- 
peared defective.  But,  while  he  was  thus  meoi- 
tatinff  defence  or  revenge,  his  adversary  sunk  be- 
fore him  without  a  blow ;  the  voice  of  the  pub- 
lic was  not  long  divided,  and  the  preference  was 
universally  given  to  Pope's  performance. 

He  was  convinced,  by  adding  one  circum- 
stance to  another,  that  the  other  translation  was 
the  work  of  Addison  himself;  but  if  he  knew  it 
in  Addison's  life  time,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
told  it  He  lefl  his  illustrious  antagonist  to  be 
punished  by  what  has  been  considered  as  the 
most  painful  of  all  reflections,  the  remembrance 
of  a  crime  perpetrated  in  vain. 

The  other  circumstances  of  their  quarrel  were 
thus  related  by  Pope:* 

*' Philips  seemed  to  have  been  encouraged  to 
abuse  me  in  cofiee-houses  and  conversations; 
and  Qildon  wrote  a  thinff  about  Wycberijr,  in 
which  he  had  abused  both  me  and  mv  relations 
very  grossly.  Lord  Warwick  himself  told  me 
one  <uiy,  that  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour 
to  be  well  with  Mr.  Addison ;  that  his  jealous 
temper  would  never  admit  of  a  settled  friendship 
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between  qb;  and,  to  oonvinee  me  of  what  he 
had  said^  assured  me  that  Addison  had  encou- 
raged Gddon  to  publish  those  scandals,  and  had 
given  him  ten  gwneas  after  they  were  publi^ed. 
The  next  day,  while  I  was  heated  with  what  I 
had  heard,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Addison,  to  let 
him  know  that  I  was  not  unacquainted  with  this 
behaviour  of  his ;  that,  if  I  was  to  speak  severely 
of  him  in  return  for  it,  it  should  be  not  in  such  a 
dirty  wav ;  that  I  should  rather  tell  him,  him- 
self, fainy  of  his  faults,  and  allow  his  good 
auaiities ;  and  that  it  should  be  something  in 
le  following  manner;  I  then  adjoined  thefirsi 
sketch  of  wmit  has  since  been  called  my  satire 
on  Addison.  Mr.  Addison  used  me  very  civilly 
ever  after."* 

The  verses  on  Addison,  when  they  were  sent 
to  Atterbury,  were  considered  by  him  as  the 
most  excellent  of  Pope's  performances ;  and  the 
writer  was  advised,  since  he  knew  where  his 
strength  lay,  not  to  suffer  it  to  remain  unem- 
ployed. 

This  year  (1715)  being,  by  the  subscription, 
enabled  to  live  more  by  cilice,  having  persuaded 
his  father  to  sell  their  estate  at  Binfield.  he  pur^ 
chased,  I  think  only  for  his  Ufe,  that  house  at 
Twickenham,  to  which  his  residence  afterwarda 
procured  so  much  celebmtion,  and  removed  thi- 
ther with  his  father  and  mother. 

Here  he  planted  the  vines  and  the  quincunx 
which  his  verses  mention ;  and  being  uoder  the 
necessity  of  making  a  subterraneous  passage  to  a 
garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  he  adorned 
It  Mrith  fossil  bodies,  and  dignified  it  with  the 
title  of  a  gprotto,  a  place  of  silence  and  retreat, 
from  which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
friends  and  himself  that  cares  and  passions  could 
be  excluded. 

A  grotto  is  not  oflen  the  wish  or  pleasure  of 
an  EIngUshman,  who  has  more  frequent  need  to 
solicit  than  exclude  the  sun ;  but  Pope's  exca- 
vation was  requisite  as  an  entrance  to  his  gar- 
den, and  as  some  men  try  to  be  proud  of  their 
defects,  he  extracted  an  ornament  from  an  in- 
convenience, and  vanity  produced  a  grotto  where 
necessity  enforced  a  passage.  It  may  be  fre- 
quently remarked  of  the  sUidious  and  specu- 
lative, that  they  are  proud  of  trifles,  and  that 
their  amusements  seem  frivolous  and  childish ; 
whether  it  be  that  men  conscious  of  great  repu- 
tation think  themselves  above  the  reach  of  cen- 
sure, and  safe  in  the  admission  of  negligent  in- 
dulgences, or  that  mankind  expect  from  elevated 
femus  a  uniformity  of  greatness,  and  watch  ite 
egradation  with  malicious  wonder;  like  him 
who,  having  followed  with  his  eye  an  eagle  into 
the  clouds,  should  lament  that  she  ever  descended 
to  a  perch. 

While  the  volumes  of  his  Homer  were  an- 
nually published,  he  collected  his  former  woHls 
(1717)  into  one  quarto  volume,  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed a  preface,  written  with  great  sprightlinese 
and  elegance,  which  was  aflerwards  reprinted, 
with  some  passages  subjoined  that  he  at  first 
omitted ;  other  marginal  additions  of  the  same 
kind  he  made  in  the  later  editions  of  his  poems. 
Waller  remarks,  that  poets  lose  half  their  praise, 
because  the  reader  knows  not  what  they  have 
blotted.     Pope's  voracity  of  fame  taught  him 


*  See  however  the  Life  of  Addison  in  the  "  Btogrc- 
phia  BrUaimic«,»  Jait  wUikuu^B. 
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the  ait  of  obtainSiiff  the  ■ecainalated  honour, 
both  of  what  he  had  publiihed  and  of  what  he 
had  suppressed. 

In  tius  year  his  father  died  suddenly,  in  his 
■eTent^-fiith  year,  having  passed  twenty-nine 
years  m  privacy.  He  is  not  known  but  by  the 
character  whicn  his  son  has  given  him.  If  the 
money  with  which  he  retired  was  all  gotten  by 
himself,  he  had  traded  very  successfully  in  times 
when  sudden  riches  were  rarelj  attainable. 

The  publication  of  the  '^Ihad**  was  at  last 
completed  in  17S0.  The  splendour  and  success 
of  this  work  raised  Pope  many  enemies,  that  en- 
deavoured to  depreciate  his  abiUties.  Burnet, 
who  was  afterwards  a  jud^e  of  no  mean  reputa- 
tion, censured  him  in  a  mece  called  ''Homer- 
ides,"  before  it  was  published.  Ducket  likewise 
endeavoured  to  make  him  ridiculous.  Dennis 
was  the  perpetual  persecutor  of  all  his  studies. 
But,  whoever  his  critics  were,  their  writings  are 
lost;  and  the  names  which  are  preservMl  are 
preserved  in  the  "  Dunciad." 

In  this  disastrous  year  (1790)  of  national  in- 
fatuation, when  more  riches  than  Peru  can  boast 
were  expected  from  the  South  Sea,  when  the 
contagion  of  avarice  tainted  every  mind,  and 
even  poets  panted  after  wealth.  Pope  was  seized 
with  the  universal  passion,  and  ventured  some 
of  his  moner.  The  stock  rose  in  its  price ;  and 
for  a#rhile  he  thought  himself  the  lora  of  thou- 
sands. But  this  dream  of  happiness  did  not 
last  long ;  and  he  seems  to  have  waked  soon 
enough  to  get  clear  with  the  loss  of  what  he  once 
thouffht  hmiself  to  have  won,  and  peribaps  not 
whoUyofthat 

Next  year  he  published  some  select  poems  of 
his  friend  Dr.  Pamell,  with  a  very  elegant  de- 
dication to  the  Earl  of  Oxford ;  who,  after  all 
his  struggles  and  dangers,  then  lived  in  retire- 
ment, stiir  under  the  £own  of  a  victorious  fac- 
tion, who  could  take  no  pleasure  in  hearing  his 
praise. 

He  gave  the  same  year  (1721)  an  edition  of 
Shakspeare.  Hb  name  was  now  of  ao  much 
authority,  that  Tonson  thought  hhnself  entitled, 
by  annexing  it.  to  demand  a  subscription  of  six 
guyieas  for  Shakspeare's  plays  in  six  quarto 
volumes :  nor  did  his  expectation  much  deceive 
him ;  for,  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  which  he 
printed,  he  dispersed  a  great  number  at  the 
price  proposed.  The  reputation  of  that  edition 
mdeed  sunk  afterwards  so  low,  that  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  copies  were  sold  at  sixteen  shil- 
lings each. 

On  this  undertaking,  to  which  Pope  was  in- 
duced by  a  reward  of  two  hundred  and  seven- 
teen pounds  twelve  shillings,  he  seems  never  to 
have  reflected  afterwards  without  vexation ;  for 
Theobald,  a  man  of  heavy  diligence,  with  very 
■lender  powers,  first,  in  a  book  called  "Shak- 
speare Restored,"  and  then  in  a  formal  edition, 
detected  his  deficienccs  with  all  the  insolence  of 
rictoiT ;  and,  as  he  was  now  high  enouch  to  be 
feared  and  hated,  Theobald  had  from  oQiers  all 
the  help  that  could  be  supplied  by  the  desire  of 
humbling  a  haughty  character. 

From  this  time  Pope  became  an  enemy  to  edi- 
tors, collators,  conunentators,  and  verbal  critics ; 
and  hoped  to  persuade  the  worid,  that  he  mis- 
carried in  this  undertaking  only  by  having  a  mind 
too  great  for  such  minute  employment 

Pope  in  his  edition  undoubtedly  did  many 


thinn  wrong,  and  left  many  thhigs  undone; 
but  let  him  not  be  defrauded  of  his  due  praise. 
He  was  the  first  that  knew,  at  least  the  first  that 
told,  by  what  helps  the  text  might  be  improved. 
If  he  inspected  the  eariy  editions  negh^tly,  he 
taught  others  to  be  more  accurate.  In  his  preface 
he  expanded  with  great  skill  and  elegance  the 
character  which  hi3  been  given  of  Shakspeare 
by  Dnrden ;  and  he  drew  the  public  attrition 
upon  nis  works  which,  though  often  mentioned, 
had  been  UUle  read. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  "Iliad,"  re- 
solving not  to  let  the  ffeneral  kindness  cool, 
bepublished  proposals  lor  a  translation  of  the 
"Odyssey,"  in  nve  volumes,  for  five  guineas. 
He  was  willing,  however,  now  to  have  asso* 
ciates  m  his  labour,  being  either  weary  with  toil- 
ing ujpon  another's  thonihts,  or  having  heard,  aa 
RuflTnead  relates,  that  Fenton  and  Broome  had 
already  begun  the  work,  and  liking  better  to 
have  them  confederates  than  rivals. 

In  the  patent,  instead  of  saying  that  he  had 
"translated"  the  "Odyssey,"  as  he  had  said  of 
the  "Uiad,"  he  says,  that  he  had  "  undertaken" 
a  translation ;  and  in  the  proposals  the  subscrip- 
tion b  said  to  be  not  solely  for  his  own  use,  but 
for  that  of  "  two  of  his  friends  who  have  assisted 
him  in  this  work." 

In  1723,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  new 
version,  he  appeared  before  the  Lords  at  the  me> 
morable  trial  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  in  great  familiarity  and  frequent 
correspondence.  Atterbury  had  honestly  re- 
commended to  him  the  stuay  of  the  popish  con- 
troversy, in  hope  of  his  conversion ;  to  which 
Pope  answered  in  a  manner  that  cannot  much 
recommend  his  principles  or  his  judgment.  In 
questions  and  projects  of  learning  Uiey  agreed 
better.  He  was  cslled  at  the  trial  to  give  an  ac» 
count  of  Atterbury*s  domestic  life  and  private 
employment,  that  it  might  appear  bow  little  time 
he  had  left  for  plots.  Pope  had  but  few  words  to 
utter,  and  in  those  few  he  made  several  blunders. 

His  letters  to  Atterbury  express  the  utmost 
esteem,  tenderness,  and  gratitude ;  "  pertiaps," 
says  he,  "it  is  not  only  in  this  world  that  I 
may  have  cause  to  remember  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester." At  their  last  interview  in  the  Tower, 
Atterbury  presented  him  with  a  Bible.* 

Of  the  "  Odyssey"  Pope  translated  only  twelve 
books ;  the  rest  were  tno  work  of  Broome  and 
Penton ;  the  notes  were  vnitten  wholly  by 
Broome,  who  was  not  over-liberally  rewarded. 
The  pubUc  was  carefully  kept  ignorant  of  the 
several  shares  j  and  an  account  was  subjoined 
at  the  conclusion  which  is  now  known  not  to 
be  true. 

The  first  copy  of  Pope's  books,  with  those  of 
Fenton,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  M  useum.  The  parts 
of  Pope  are  less  interhned  than  the  "  Iliad,"  and 
the  latter  books  of  the  "  Iliad "  less  than  the 
former.  He  grew  dexterous  by  practice,  and 
every  sheet  enabled  him  to  write  the  next  with 
more  faciUty.  The  books  of  Fenton  have  very 
few  alterations  by  the  hand  of  Pope.  Those  of 
Broome  have  not  been  found ;  but  Pope  com- 

Elained,  as  it  is  reported,  that  he  had  much  trou- 
le  in  correcting  tnem. 


«  The  kte  Mr.  Grarea  of  Clavertun  Informs  Qs,  that 
this  Bible  was  afterwards  used  hi  the  chapel  of  Prior- 
park.    Dr.  Warhunon  probably  praieiued  ^  to  Blr.  Al 
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His  oontmct  with  Lintot  was  tha  same  as 
for  the  **  Iliad,**  except  that  only  one  hundred 
pounds  were  to  be  paid  him  for  each  volamc. 
The  number  of  subscribers  were  five  hundred 
and  seventy-four,  and  of  copies  eight  hundred 
and  nineteen  ^  so  that  his  profit,  when  he  had 
paid  his  assistants,  was  still  very  consider^ 
able.  The  work  was  finished  in  1725 ;  and 
from  that  time  he  resolved  to  make  no  more 
translations. 

The  sale  did  not  answer  Lintot's  expectation ; 
and  he  then  pretended  to  discover  something  of 
fraud  in  Pope,  and  commenced  or  threatens  a 
suit  in  Chancery. 

On  the  Enghsh  "Odyssey'*  a  criticism  was 
published  by  Spence,  at  that  time  prelector  of 
poetry  at  Oxford ;  a  man  whose  learning  was 
not  very  great,  and  whose  mind  was  not  very 
powerful.  His  critieism,  however,  was  com- 
monTv  just  What  he  thought,  he  thought 
rightly ;  and  his  remarks  were  recommended  by 
hia  cooluess  and  candour.  In  him  Pope  had  the 
first  experience  of  a  critic  without  malevolence, 
who  thought  it  as  much  his  duty  to  display  beau- 
ties as  expose  faults ;  who  censured  with  respect 
andpraised  with  alacrity. 

With  this  criticism  Pope  was  so  little  ofiended, 
tiiat  he  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  writer, 
who  lived  with  Um  from  that  time  in  great  fami- 
liarity, attended  him  in  his  last  hours,  and  com- 
piled memorials  of  his  conversation.  The  regard 
of  Pope  recommended  him  to  the  great  and  pow- 
erful ;  and  he  obtained  very  valuable  preferments 
in  the  church. 

Not  long  after.  Pope  was  retuminisr  home 
from  a  visit  in  a  friend's  coach,  which,  in  pass- 
ing a  bridge,  was  overturned  into  the  water: 
the  windows  were  closed,  and  being  unable  to 
force  them  open,  he  was  in  danger  of  immediate 
death,  when  the  postillion  snatched  him  out  by 
breaking  the  glass,  of  which  the  fragments  cut 
two  of  his  fingers  in  such  a  manner  that  he  lost 
their  use. 

Voltaire,  who  was  then  in  England,  sent  him 
a  letter  of  consolation.  He  had  been  entertained 
by  Pope  at  bis  table,  where  he  talked  with  so 
much  grossness,  that  Mrs.  Pope  was  driven  from 
the  room.  Pope  discovered  oy  a  trick  that  he 
was  a  spy  for  the  Court,  and  never  considered 
him  as  a  man  worthy  of  confidence. 

He  soon  afterwards  (1727)  joined  with  Swift, 
who  was  then  in  England,  to  publish  three  vo- 
lumes of  Miscellanies,  in  which  among  other 
things  he  inserted  the  *'  Memoirs  of  a  Parish 
Clen,"  in  ridicule  of  Burnet's  importance  in  his 
own  History,  and  a  *'  Debate  upon  Black  and 
White  Horses,"  written  in  all  the  formalities  of 
a  legal  process,  fay  the  assistance,  as  is  said,  of 
Mr.  Fortescue,  afterwards  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Before  these  Miscellanies  is  a  preface  signed  by 
8  wifl  and  Pope,  but  apparentlv  written  by  Pope ; 
in  which  he  makes  a  ridiculous  and  romantic 
complaint  of  the  robberies  committed  upon  au- 
thors by  the  clandestine  seizure  and  sale  of  their 
papers.  He  tdls  in  tragic  strains,  how  "the 
cabinets  of  the  sick,  and  Uie  closets  of  the  dsad, 
have  been  broken  open  and  ransacked ;"  as  if 
those  violences  were  often  committed  for  papers 
of  uncertain  and  accidental  value  which  are 
rarely  provoked  by  real  treasures;  as  if  epi- 
grams and  essays  were  in  danger  where  gold  and 
ftamonds  are  safe,    A  cat  hunted  for  m»  mask 


is.  according  to  Pope's  account,  but  the  emblem 
of  a  wit  winded  by  booksellers. 

His  complaint,  however,  received  some  attes- 
tation ;  for  the  same  year  the  Letters  written  by 
him  to  Mr.  Cromwell  in  his  youth  were  sold  by 
Mrs.  Thomas,  to  Curll,  who  printed  them. 

In  these  Miscellanies  was  first  pubhshed  the 
"  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,"  which,  by  such  a 
train  of  consequences  as  usually  passes  in  lite- 
rary quarrels,  gave  in  a  short  time^ccording  to 
Pope's  account,  occasion  to  the  "  Dunciad." 

In  the  following  year  (1738)  he  began  to  put 
Atterbury's  advice  m  practice :  and  showed  nis 
satirical  powers  by  publishing  the  '*  Dunciad," 
one  of  his  greatest  and  most  elaborate  perform- 
ances, in  which  he  endeavoured  to  smk  into 
contempt  all  the  writers  by  whom  he  had  been 
attacked,  and  some  others  whom  he  thought 
unable  to  defend  themselves. 

At  the  head  of  the  Dunces  he  placed  poor 
Theobald,  whom  be  accused  of  ingratitude ;  but 
whose  real  crime  was  su^jposed  to  be  that  of 
havinsr  revised  "  Shakspeare"  more  happilj  than 
himself.  This  satire  had  the  effect  which  he 
intended,  by  blasting  the  characters  which  it 
touched.  Ralph,  who,  unnecessarily  interposinjf 
in  the  quarrel,  got  a  place  in  a  subsequent  edi- 
tion, complained  that  for  a  time  he  was  in 
danger  or  starving,  as  the  booksellers  had  no 
longer  any  confidence  in  his  capacity. 

The  prevalence  of  this  poem  was  gradual  and 
slow ;  the  plan,  if  not  wholly  new,  was  little 
understood  by  common  readers.  Many  of  the 
allusions  required  illustration ;  the  names  were 
often  expressed  only  by  the  initial  and  final  let- 
ters, and,  if  they  bad  been  printeci  at  length, 
were  such  as  few  had  known  or  recollected. 
The  subject  itself  had  nothing  generally  interest- 
ing, for  whom  did  it  concern  to  know  that  one 
or  another  scribbler  was  a  dunce  ?  If,  thereforeu 
it  had  been  possible  for  those  who  were  attacked 
to  conceal  tneir  pain  and  their  resentment,  the 
*^  Dunciad"  mignthave  made  its  way  very  slowly 
in  the  world. 

This,  however  was  not  to  be  expected :  every 
man  is  of  importance  to  himself,  and  therdbre, 
in  his  own  opinion,  to  others ;  and,  supposing 
the  worid  already^  ac<quainted  with  all  his  plea- 
sures and  his  pams,  is  perhaps  the  first  to  pub- 
lish injuries  or  misfortunes,  which  had  never 
been  known  unless  related  by  himself,  and  at 
which  those  that  hear  them  will  only  laugh ;  for 
no  man  s^pathizes  with  the  sorrows  of  vanity. 

The  history  of  the  "Dunciad"  is  very  mi- 
nutely related  by  Pope  himself  in  a  dedication 
which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Middlesex,  in  the  name 
of  Savage. 

"I  will  relate  the  war  of  the  'Dunces'  (for  so 
it  has  been  commonly  called)  which  began  in  the 
year  1727,  and  ended  in  1730. 

"  When  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope  thought  it 
proper,  for  reasons  specified  in  the  preface  to 
their  Miscellanies,  to  publish  such  little  pieces 
of  theirs  as  had  casually  got  abroad,  there  was 
added  to  them  the  <  Treatise  of  the  Bathos,'  or  the 
*  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry.'  It  happened  that, 
in  one  chapter  of  this  piece,  the  several  species 
of  bad  poets  were  ranged  in  classes,  to  which 
were  prefixed  almost  all  the  letters  of  the  alphas 
bet,  (the  greatest  part  of  them  at  random ;)  but 
such  was  the  number  of  poets  eminent  in  that 
arty  that  some  one  or  other  took  ereiy  letter  to 
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himself;  all  fell  into  so  violent  a  fary  that,  for 
half  a  year  or  more,  the  common  newspapers 
(in  most  of  which  they  had  some  property,  as 
bemg  hired  writers)  were  filled  with  the  most 
abunve  falsehoods  and  scurrilities  they  could 
possibly  devise ;  a  liberty  no  ways  to  be  won- 
dered at  in  those  people,  and  in  those  papers, 
that,  for  many  years  during  the  uncontrolled 
license  of  the  press^  had  aspersed  almost  all  the 
great  characters  of^  the  age ;  and  this  with  im- 
punity, their  own  persons  and  names  being 
utterly  secret  and  obscure. 

<'  This  gave  Mr.  Pope  the  thon|rht,  that  he 
had  now  some  opportunity  of  domg  good  by 
detecting  and  dragging  into  light  these  conunon 
enemies  of  mankind  ;  since,  to  invahdate  this 
universal  slander,  it  sufficed  to  show  what  con- 
temptible men  were  the  authors  of  it.  He  was 
not  without  hopes  that  by  manifesting  the  dul- 
ness  of  those  who  had  only  malice  to  recom- 
mend them,  either  the  bocwsellers  would  not 
6nd  their  account  in  emplo3anff  them,  or  the 
men  themselves,  when  discovered,  want  coura^ 
to  proceed  in  so  unlawful  an  occupation.  This 
it  was  that  gave  birth  to  the  <  Dunciad ;'  and  he 
thought  it  a  happiness,  that,  by  the  late  flood 
of  slander  on  himself^  he  hnd  acquired  such  a 
peculiar  ri^  over  their  names  as  was  necessary 
to  this  design. 

"  On  the  12th  of  March,  1729,  at  St  James's, 
that  poem  was  presented  to  the  King  and  Clueen 
(who  had  before  been  pleased  to  read  it)  by  the 
right  honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpde :  and, 
some  days  after,  the  whole  impression  was  taken 
and  dispersed  by  several  noblemen  and  persons 
of  the  first  distinction. 

''It  is  certainly  a  true  observation,  that  no 
people  are  so  impatient  of  censure  as  those  who 
are  the  greatest  slanderers,  which  was  wonder- 
fully exemplified  on  this  occasion.  On  the  day 
the  book  was  first  Tended,  a  crowd  of  authors 
besieged  the  shop ;  entreaties,  advices,  threats 
of  law  and  battery,  nay,  cries  of  treason,  were 
all  employed  to  hinder  the  coming  out  of  the 
*Dunaad:'  on  the  other  side  the  booksellers 
and  hawkers  made  as  great  efforts  to  procure 
it  What  could  a  few  poor  authors  do  against 
so  great  a  majority  as  the  public  ?  There  was 
no  stopping  a  current  witn  a  finger;  so  out  it 
came. 

<*  Many  ludicrous  circumstances  attended  it 
The  'Dunces'  (for  by  this  name  they  were 
called)  held  weekly  clubs,  to  consult  of  hostili- 
ties against  the  author :  one  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
great  minister,  assuring  him  Mr.  Pope  was  the 
greatest  enemv  the  government  had;  and  an- 
other brought  ni»  image  in  clay,  to  execute  him 
in  effigy ;  with  which  sad  sort  of  satisfaction  the 
gentlemen  were  a  little  comforted. 

"  Some  false  editions  of  thtf  book  having  an  owl 
in  their  frontispiece,  the  true  one,  to  distinguish 
it  fixed  in  his  stead  an  ass  laden  with  auUiors. 
Then  another  surreptitious  one  being  printed 
with  the  same  ass,  the  new  edition  in  octavo  re- 
turned for  distinction  to  the  owl  again.  Hence 
arose  a  great  contest  of  booksellers  against 
booksellers,  and  advertisements  against  adver- 
tisements; some  recommending  the  edition  of 
the  owl,  and  others  the  edition  of  the  ass ;  by 
which  names  they  came  to  be  distinguished,  to 
the  great  honour  also  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
*l>undad.»" 


Pope  appears  by  this  narrathre  to  have  eon- 
templated  his  yictory  over  the  "  Dunces"  with 
great  exultation ;  and  such  was  his  delight  in 
the  tumtilt  which  he  had  raised,  that  for  a  whilo 
his  natural  sensibility  was  suspended,  and  ho 
read  reproaches  and  invectives  without  emotion, 
considering  them  only  as  the  necessary  effects  of 
that  pain  which  he  rejoiced  in  having  giveiu 

It  cannot  however  be  concealed,  that  by  his 
own  confession,  he  was  the  aggressor,  for  no- 
body believes  that  the  letters  in  the  "  Bathos'* 
were  placed  at  random ;  and  it  may  be  disco- 
vered that,  when  he  thinks  himself  concealed, 
he  indulges  the  common  vanity  of  common  men. 
and  triumphs  in  those  distinctions  which  he  had 
affected  to  despise.  He  is  proud  that  his  book 
was  presented  to  the  King  and  Clueen  by  the 
right  honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole^  he  is 
proud  that  they  had  read  it  before ;  he  is  proud 
that  the  edition  was  taken  off  by  the  nobility 
and  persons  of  the  first  distinction. 

The  edition  of  which  he  speaks  was,  I  believe, 
that  which,  by  telling  in  the  text  the  names,  and 
in  the  notes  the  characters,  of  those  whom  he 
had  satirised,  was  made  intelligible  and  divert- 
ing. The  critics  had  now  declared  their  appro- 
bation of  the  plan,  and  the  common  reader  bqgan 
to  like  it  without  fear;  those  who  were  stran- 
gers to  pett3r  literature,  and  therefore  unable  to 
decipher  initials  and  blanks,  had  now  names  and 
persons'brought  within  their  view,  and  delighted 
m  the  visible  effect  of  those  shafts  of  inalice 
which  they  had  hitherto  contemplated  as  shot 
into  the  air. 

Dennis,  upon  the  fresh  provocation  now  given 
him,  renewed  the  enmitv  which  had  for  a  time 
been  appeased  by  mutusi  civilities ;  and  pub- 
lished remarks  which  he  had  till  then  suppressed, 
upon  "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock."  Many  more 
grumbled  in  secret,  or  vented  their  resentment 
m  the  newspapers  by  epigrams  or  invectives. 

Ducket,  mdeed,  being  mentioned  as  loving 
Burnet  with  "pious  passion,"  pretended  that 
his  moral  character  was  injured,  and  for  some 
time  declared  his  resolution  to  take  rengeance 
with  a  cudgel.  But  Pope  appeased  hini,  br 
changing  "  pious  passion"  to  cordial  friend- 
ship;"  and  by  a  note,  in  which  he  vehemently 
disclaims  the  malignity  of  meaning  imputed  to 
the  first  expression. 

Aaron  Hill,  who  was  represented  as  diring 
for  the  prize,  expostulated  vrith  Pope  in  a  noan- 
ner  so  much  superior  to  all  mean  solicitation, 
that  Pope  was  reduced  to  sneak  and  shulBe, 
sometimes  to  deny,  and  sometimes  to  apologize : 
he  first  endeavours  to  wound,  and  is  then  afraid 
to  own  that  he  meant  a  blow. 

The  "  Dunciad,"  in  the  complete  edition,  ia 
addressed  to  Dr.  Swifi :  of  the  notes,  part  were 
written  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot ;  and  an  apologeti- 
cal  letter  was  prefixed,  signed  by  Clelandy  but 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Pope. 

Afler  this  general  war  upon  dulness,  he  seems 
to  have  indu^r^i  himself  a  while  in  tranquillity ; 
but  his  subsequent  productions  prove  that  he 
was  not  idle.  He  published  (1731)  a  poem  oo 
**  Taste,"  in  which  he  very  particularly  and  se- 
verely criticises  the  house,  the  furniture,  the  gar- 
dens, and  the  entertainments  of  Timon,  a  man 
of  great  wealth  and  little  taste.  By  Timon  ho 
was  universally  supposed,  and  by  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  to  whom  the  poem  is  addreswdy  wms 
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priratoljiaid,  to  mean  the  Duke  of  Chandos ;  a 
man  perhaps  too  much  delighted  frith  pomp 
and  show,  bat  of  a  temper  kind  and  benencent, 
and  who  had  consequently  the  voice  of  the  pub- 
lic in  his  fovour. 

A  violent  outcry  was  therefore  raised  against 
the  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  Pope,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  patronage  of 
Chandos  for  a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
who  gained  the  opj>ortimity  of  insulting  him  by 
the  kindness  of  his  invitation. 

The  receipt  of  the  thousand  pounds  Pope  pub- 
licly denied ;  but  firom  the  reproach  which  the 
attack  on  a  character  so  amiable  brought  upon 
him,  he  tried  all  means  of  escaping.  The  name 
of  Cleland  was  again  employed  m  an  apok)gy, 
by  which  no  man  was  satisned  ^  and  he  was  at 
last  reduced  to  shelter  his  temerity  behind  dissi- 
mulation, and  endeavour  to  make  that  be  dis- 
believed which  he  never  had  confidence  openly 
to  deny.  ^  He  wrote  an  exculpatory  letter  to  the 
duke,  which  was  answered  with  great  magnani- 
mity, as  by  a  man  who  accepted  his  excuse 
without  believing  his  professions.  He  said  that 
to  have  ridiculed  his  taste,  or  his  buildings,  had 
been  an  indi&rent  actbn  in  another  man ;  but 
that  in  Pope,  after  the  reciprocal  kindness  that 
had  been  exchanged  between  them,  it  had  been 
less  easily  excused. 

Pope,  m  one  of  his  letters,  complaining  of  the 
treatment  which  his  poem  had  found,  ''  owns 
that  such  critics  can  intimidate  him^  nay  almost 
persuade  him  to  write  no  more,  which  is  a  com- 
pliment this  age  deserves."     The  man  who 
threatens  the  world  is  always  ridiculous;  for 
the  world  can  easily  go  on  without  him,  and  in 
a  short  time  will  cease  to  miss  him.    I  have 
heard  of  an  idiot,  who  used  to  revenge  his  vexa- 
tions by  lying  all  night  upon  the  bridge.  "  There 
is  nothing,"  says  Juvenal,  ''  that  a  man  will  not 
believe  in  his  own  fiivour."   Pope  had  been  flat- 
tered till  he  thought  himself  one  of  the  moving 
powers  in  the  system  of  life.    When  he  talked 
of  la)ring  down  his  pen,  those  who  sat  round  him 
entreat^  and  implored ;   and  self-love  did  not 
sufler  him  to  suspect  that  they  went  away  and 
hiujehed. 
The  following  year  deprived  him  of  Gay,  a 
!      man  whom  he  bad  known  early,  and  whom  he 
'      seemed  to  love  with  more  tenderness  than  any 
I      other  of  his  literary  friends.    Pope  was  now 
I      forty-four  years  old ;  an  age  at  which  the  mind 
I      begms  less  easily  to  admit  new  confidence,  and 
*      the  will  to  grow  less  flexible ;  and  when,  there- 
fore, the  departure  of  an  old  friend  is  very  accu- 
rately felL 

In  the  next  year  he  lost  his  mother,  not  by  an 
unexpected  death,  for  she  lasted  to  Uie  age  of 
ninety-three ;  but  she  did  not  die  unlamented. 
The  nlial  piety  of  Pope  was  in  the  highest  de- 

See  amiable  and  exemplary ;  his  parents  had 
e  happmess  of  living  tiU  he  was  at  the  summit 
of  poetical  reputation,  tiU  he  was  at  ease  in  his 
fortune,  and  without  a  rival  in  his  fame,  and 
found  no  diminution  of  his  respect  or  tenderness. 
Whatever  was  his  pride,  to  them  he  was  obe- 
dient ;  and  whatever  was  his  irritability,  to  them 
he  was  gentle.  Life  has,  among  its  soothing 
and  quiet  comforts,  few  things  better  to  give  than 
such  a  son. 

One  of  the  passages  of  Pope's  life  which  seems 
to  deserve  some  inquiry,  was  a  publication  of 


letters  between  him  and  many  of  his  iriende, 
which,  falling  into  the  hands  of  Curll,  a  rapa- 
cious bookseUer  of  no  good  fame,  were  by  him 
printed  and  sold.  This  volume  containing  some 
tetters  from  noblemen.  Pope  incited  a  prosecu- 
tion Sj^inst  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  breach 
of  pnvilege,  and  attended  himself  to  stimulate 
the  resentment  of  his  friends.  Curll  appeared 
at  the  bar,  and,  knewin^  himself  in  no  great 
danger,  spoke  of^Pope  with  very  little  reverence : 
"  He  has,"  said  Curll,  "  a  knack  at  versifying, 
but  in  prose  I  think  myself  a  match  for  him." 
When  tne  orders  of  the  House  were  examined, 
none  of  them  appeared  to  be  infringed ;  Curll 
went  away  triumphant,  and  Pope  was  left  to 
seek  some  other  remedy. 

Curll's  account,  was,  that  one  evening  a  man 
in  a  clergyman's  gown,  but  with  a  lawyer's 
band,  brought  and  offered  to  sale  a  number  of 
printed  volumes,  which  he  found  to  be  Pope's 
epistolary  correspondence;  that  he  asked  no 
name,  and  was  told  none^  but  gave  the  price 
demanded,  and  thought  himself  authorized  to 
use  his  purchase  to  his  own  advantage. 
^  That  Curll  gave  a  true  account  of  the  transac- 
tion it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  because  no  false- 
hood was  ever  detected  ;  and  when,  some  years 
afterwards,  I  mentioned  it  to  Lintot,  the  son  of 
Bernard,  he  declared  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope 
knew  better  than  any  body  else  how  Curll  ob- 
tained the  copies,  because  another  was  at  the 
same  time  sent  to  himself,  for  which  no  price  had 
ever  been  demanded,  as  he  made  known  his  re- 
solution not  to  pay  a  porter,  and  consequently 
not  to  deal  with  a  nameless  agent 

Such  care  had  been  taken  to  make  them  pub- 
lic, that  they  were  sent  at  once  to  two  book- 
scUers ;  to  Uurll,  who  was  likely  to  seize  them 
as  prey  ;  and  to  Lintot,  who  might  be  expected 
to  give  Pope  information  of  the  seeming  miury. 
Lintot,  I  oelieve,  did  nothing;  and  Curll  did 
what  was  expected.  That  to  make  them  pub- 
lic was  the  only  purpose  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed, because  the  numbers  offered  to  sale  by 
the  private  messengers  showed  that  hope  of 
gain  could  not  have  been  the  motive  of  the  im- 
pression. 

It  seems  that  Pope  being  desirous  of  printing 
his  Letters,  and  not  kno^ving  how  to  do,  without 
imputation  of  vanity,  what  has  in  this  country 
been  done  very  rarely,  contrived  an  appearance 
of  compulsion  ;  that,  when  he  could  complain 
that  his  letters  were  surreptitiously  published, 
he  might  decently  and  defensively  publish  them 
himself. 

Poiie's  private  correspondence,  thus  proraul- 

fated,  filled  the  nation  with  praises  of  nis  can- 
our,  tenderness,  and  benevolence,  the  purity  ol 
his  purposes,  ana  the  fidelity  of  his  friendship. 
There  were  some  letters,  which  a  very  good  or 
a  very  wise  man  would  wish  suppressed  ;  but, 
as  they  had  been  already  exposed,  it  was  im- 
practicable now  to  retract  them. 

From  the  perusal  of  those  Letters,  Mr.  Allen 
first  conceived  the  desire  of  knowing  him  ;  and 
with  so  much  zeal  did  he  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship which  he  had  newly  formedj  that  when 
Pope  told  his  purpose  of*^  vindicaung  his  own 
property  by  a  genuine  edition,  he  ofiered  to  pay 
the  cost. 

This  however  Pope  did  not  accept ;  but  in 
time  solicited  a  subscription  for  a  quarto  volume^ 
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which  appeared,  (1737,)  I  believe^  with  sufficient 
profit.  In  the  preface  he  tells,  that  his  Letters 
were  renosited  m  a  firiend*s  library,  said  to  be 
the  Earl  of  Oxford's,  and  that  the  copy  thence 
stolen  was  sent  to  the  press.  The  story  was 
doubtless  received  with  different  degrees  of 
crediL  It  may  be  suspected  that  the  preface  to 
the  Miscellanies  was  written  to  prepare  the  pub- 
lic for  such  an  incident ;  and  to  strengthen  this 
opinion,  James  Worsdale,  a  painter,  who  was 
employed  in  clandestine  negotiations,  but  whose 
veracity  was  very  doubtful,  declared  that  he  was 
the  messenger  who  carried,  by  Pope's  direction, 
the  books  to  Curll. 

When  they  were  thus  published  and  avowed, 
as  they  had  relation  to  recent  facts  and  persons 
either  then  liviuff  or  not  yet  forgotten,  they  may 
be  supposed  to  have  found  readers ;  but  as  the 
facts  were  minute,  and  the  characters,  being 
either  private  or  literary,  were  little  known  or 
little  regarded,  they  awakened  no  popular  kind- 
ness or  resentment:  the  book  never  became 
much  the  subject  of  conversation ;  some  read  it 
as  a  contemporary  history,  and  some  perhaps  as 
a  model  of  epistolary  language  ;  but  those  who 
read  it  did  not  talk  of  it.  Not  much  therefore 
was  added  by  it  to  fame  or  envy ;  nor  do  I  re- 
member that  it  produced  either  public  praise  or 
public  censure. 

It  had  however,  in  some  degree,  the  recom- 
mendation of  novelty ;  our  language  had  few 
letters,  except  those  of  statesmen.  Howel,  in- 
deed, about  a  century  ago,  published  his  Letters, 
which  are  commended  oy  Morho^  and  which 
alone,  of  his  hundred  volumes,  continue  his 
memory.  Loveday's  Letters  were  printed  only 
once ;  those  of  Herbert  and  Suckling  are  hardly 
known.  Mrs.  Phillips'  [Orinda's]  are  equally 
neglected.  And  those  of  Walsh  seem  written 
as  exercises,  and  were  never  sent  to  any  living 
mistress  or  friend.  Pope's  epistolary  excellence 
had  an  open  field ;  he  had  no  English  rival  living 
or  dead. 

Pope  is  seen  in  this  collection  as  connA:ted 
with  the  other  contemporary  wits,  and  certainly 
suffers  no  disgrace  in  the  comparison;  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  he  had  the  power  of 
favoiuing  himself;  he  might  have  originally 
had  pubucation  in  his  mind,  and  have  written 
with  care,  or  have  afterwairds  selected  those 
which  he  had  most  happily  conceived  or  most 
diligently  laboured;  and  I  know  not  whether 
there  does  not  appear  something  more  studied 
and  artificial^  in  his  productions  than  the  rest, 
except  one  long  letter  oy  Bolingbroke,  composed 
with  the  skill  and  industry  of  a  professed  author. 
It  is  indeed  not  easy  to  distinguish  affectation 
from  habit ;  he  that  has  once  studiously  formed 
a  style  rarely  writes  afterwards  with  complete 
ease.  Pope  may  be  said  to  write  always  with 
his  reputation  in  his  head  ;  Swift,  perhaps,  like 
a  man  who  remembered  he  was  writing  to  Pope ; 
but  Arbuthnot,  like  one  who  lets  thoughts  drop 
from  his  pen  as  they  rise  into  his  mind« 

Before  these  Letters  appeared,  he  published 
the  first  part  of  Vhat  he  persuaded  himself  to 
think  a  system  of  ethics,  under  the  title  of  "An 
Essay  on  Man ;"  which,  if  his  letter  to  Swift 
(of  Sept  14,  1725)  be  rightly  explained  by  the 


«  These  Leuers  were  evidently  prepared  Tor  the  preas 
hj  Fope  himaetr.  Some  of  the  originals,  Istely  diaoo- 
versd,  will  provs  thto  beyond  all  diapais<---0^ 


commentator,  had  been  eight  years  vaider  hii 
consideration,  and  of  whioi  he  seems  to  have 
desired  the  success  with  ffreat  solicitude.  He 
had  now  many  open  and  doubtless  man^  secret 
enemies.  The  "Dunces"  were  yet  smarting  with 
the  war ;  and  the  superiority  wliich  he  publicly 
arrogated  disposed  the  world  to  wish  his  humi- 
Hation. 

All  this  he  knew,  and  against  all  this  he  pro* 
vided.  His  own  name  and  that  of  his  fnend 
to  whom  the  work  is  inscribed,  were  in  the  first 
editions  carefully  suppressed  :  and  the  poem 
being  of  a  new  kind,  was  ascribed  to  one  or  an- 
other, as  favour  determined  or  conjecture  wan- 
dered ;  it  was  ^iven,  says  Warburton,  to  every 
man,  escept  him  only  who  could  write  it. 
Those  who  like  only  when  they  like  the  author, 
and  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  a  name, 
condemned  it;  and  those  admired  it  who  are 
willing  to  scatter  praise  at  random,  which,  while 
it  is  unappropriated,  excites  no  envy.  Those 
friends  ot  Pope  that  were  trusted  with  the  se- 
cret, went  about  lavisliing  honours  on  the  new- 
born poet,  and  hinting  that  Pope  was  never  so 
much  in  danger  from  any  former  rival. 

To  those  authors  whom  he  had  personally  of- 
fended, and  to  those  whose  opinion  the  world 
considered  as  decisive,  and  whom  he  suspected 
of  envy  or  malevolence,  he  sent  his  essay  as  a 
present  before  publication,  that  they  might  de- 
feat their  own  enmity  by  praises  which  they 
could  not  afterwards  decently  retract. 

With  these  precautions,  1733,  was  published 
the  first  part  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man."  There 
had  been  for  some  time  a  report  that  Pope  was 
busy  on  a  system  of  moraUty ;  but  this  design 
was  not  discovered  in  the  new  poem,  which  had 
a  form  and  a  title  with  which  its  readers  were 
unacquainted.  Its  reception  was  not  uniform ; 
some  thought  it  a  very  imperfect  piece,  though 
not  without  good  lines.  When  the  author  was 
unknown,  some,  as  will  always  happen,  favour- 
ed him  as  an  adventurer,  and  some  censured  him 
as  an  intruder ;  but  all  thought  him  above 
neglect;  the  sale  increased  and  editions  were 
multiplied. 

The  subsequent  editions  of  the  first  epistle, 
exhibited  two  memorable  corrections.  At  first, 
the  poet  and  his  fnend 

Expatiate  freely  o'er  the  acene  of  man. 
A  mighty  maze  of  vaiks  without  a  jptan  $ 

for  which  he  wrote  afterwards, 

▲  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  pUm  t 

for,  if  there  were  no  plan,  it  were  in  vain  to 
describe  or  to  trace  the  maze. 
The  other  alteration  was  of  these  lines : 

And  spite  of  pride,  and  in  thy  rea»on*9  tpiie. 
One  truth  la  clear,  whatever  u,  la  right } 

but  having  afterwards  discovered,  or  been  shown, 
that  the  "  truth,"  which  subsisted  "  in  spite  ii 
reason" could  not  be  very  "dear,"  he  subeti- 
tuted 

And  apKe  of  pride,  in  erring  noMon't  opif. 

To  such  oversights  will  the  most  vigoRma 
mind  be  liable  when  it  is  employed  at  once  spon 
argument  and  poetry. 

The  second  and  third  episUes  were  published  s 
I  und  Pope  was,  I  believe^  more  and  more  mvi- 
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pected  of  writin?  &em  {  at  last,  in  1734,  he 
aTowed  the  fourth,  and  claimed  the  honour  of  a 
moral  poeU 

In  toe  conclusion  it  is  sufficiently  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  doctrine  of  the  "Elssav  on 
Man*'  was  received  from  Bolingbroke,  who  is 
aaid  to  have  ridiculed  Pope,  among  those  who 
enjoyed  his  confidence,  as  having  adopted  and 
advanced  principles  of  which  he  did  not  perceive 
the  consequence,  and  as  blindlv  propagating 
opinions  contrary  to  his  own.  That  those  com- 
munications had  been  consoUdated  into  a  scheme 
r^ulari^  drawn,  and  delivered  to  Pope,  from 
whom  It  returned  only  transformed  from  prose 
to  ▼arse,  has  been  reported,  but  can  hanuy  be 
true.  The  Elssay  plamly  appears  the  fabric  of  a 
poet ;  what  Bolingbroke  supplied  could  be  only 
the  first  principles ;  the  order,  illustration,  and 
embellishments,  must  all  be  Pope's. 

These  principles  it  b  not  my  ousiness  to  clear 
from  obscurity,  dogmatism,  or  falsehood;  but 
they  were  not  immediately  examined ;  philoso- 
phy and  poetry  have  not  often  the  same  readers ; 
and  the  Essay  abounded  in  splendid  amplifica- 
tions and  sparkling  sentences,  which  were  read 
and  admiiea  with  no  great  attention  to  their  ulti- 
mate purpose ;  its  flowers  caught  the  eye,  which 
did  not  see  what  the  gav  foliage  concealed,  and 
for  a  time  flourished  in  the  sunshine  of  universal 
approbation.  So  little  was  any  evil  tendency 
discovered,  that,  as  innocence  is  unsuspicious, 
many  read  it  for  a  manual  of  piety. 

Its  reputation  soon  invited  a  translator.  It 
was  first  turned  into  French  prose,  and  after- 
wards by  Resnel  into  verse,  both  translations 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Crousaz,  who  first,  when 
he  had  the  version  in  prose,  wrote  a  e^eneral 
censure,  and  afterwards  reprinted  ResnePs  ver- 
sion, with  particular  remarks  upon  every  para- 
graph. 

Crousaz  was  a  professor  of  Switzerland,  emi- 
nent for  his  treatise  of  Logic  and  his  "Ejcamen 
de  Pyrrhonisme ;"  and,  however  Uttle  known 
or  regarded  here,  was  no  mean  antagonist 
His  mmd  was  one  of  those  in  which  philosophy 
and  piety  are  happily  united.  He  was  accus- 
tomeid  to  ai^ument  and  disquisition,  and  perhaps 
was  grown  too  desirous  of  detecting  faults ;  but 
liis  intentions  were  always  right,  nis  opinions 
were  solid,  and  his  religion  pure. 

His  incessant  vigilance  for  the  promotion  of 
piety  disposed  him  too  look  with  distrust  upon 
all  metaphysical  system's  of  theolosy,  and  all 
st^Bemes  of  virtue  and  happiness  purely  rational ; 
and  therefore  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
persuaded  that  the  positions  of  Pope,  as  they 
terminated  for  the  most  part  in  natural  religion, 
were  intended  to  draw  mankind  away  from  re- 
▼el&tion,  and  to  represent  the  whole  course  of 
tiling  as  a  necessary  concatenation  of  indis- 
ooluble  -fatality ;  and  it  is  undeniable,  that  in 
many  passages  a  religious  eye  may  easily  dis- 
cover expressions  not  very  favourable  to  morals 
or  to  liberty. 

^  About  this  time  Warburton  began  to  make 
fais  appeamnce  in  the  first  ranks  of  learning. 
He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  faculties,  a  mind 
lerrid  and  vehement,  supplied  by  incessant  and 
nnKfTiit.ed  inquiry,  with  wonderful  extent  and 
▼anety  of  knowledge,  which  yet  had  not  o^ 
piiessed  his  ima^nation  nor  clouded  his  perspi- 
CB^oMy*    Toeveiy  work  ho  bn>u£^  a  memory 


full  fraught,  together  with  a  faney  fertile  of 
original  combinations,  and  at  once  exerted  the 

g3wers  of  the  scholar,  the  reasoner,  and  the  wit 
ut  his  knowledge  was  too  multifarious  to  be 
always  exact,  and  his  pursuits  too  eager  to  be 
always  cautious.  His  abilities  gave  him  a 
haughty  confidence,  which  he  disdained  to  con- 
ceal or  mollify ;  and  his  impatience  of  opposi" 
tion  disposed  him  to  treat  his  adversaries  with 
such  contemptuous  superiority  as  made  his 
readers  commonly  his  enemies,  and  excited 
against  the  advocate  the  wishes  of  some  who 
favoured  the  cause.  He  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  Roman  emperor*s  determination,  oderini 
dum  nuhumt;  he  used  no  allurements  of  gentle 
language,  but  wished  to  compel  rather  than  per- 
susSe. 

His  style  is  copious  without  selection,  and 
forcible  without  neatness ;  he  took*  the  words 
that  presented  themselves ;  his  diction  is  coarser 
and  impure  ^  and  his  sentences  are  unmeasured* 

He  had,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  pleased 
himself  with  the  notice  of  inferior  wiu%  and 
corresponded  with  the  enemies  of  Pope.  A 
letter*  was  produced,  when  he  had  perhaps 
himself  forgotten  it,  in  which  he  tells  Concanen, 
"Dryden,  I  observe,  borrows  for  want  of  lei^re^ 
and  Pope  for  want  of  eenius ;  Milton  out  of 
pride,  and  Addison  out  of  modesty."  And  when 
Theobald  published  "  Shakspeare,"  in  opoosi^ 
tion  to  Pope,  the  best  notes  were  suppliea  by 
Warburton. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  Warburton 
was  to  change  his  opinion ;  and  Pope  was  to 
find  a  defender  in  him  who  had  contributed  so 
much  to  the  exaltation  of  his  rival. 

The  arrogance  of  Warburton  excited  against 
him  every  artifice  of  ofFencCy  and  therefore  it 
maybe  supposed  that  his  ymon  with  Pope  was 
censured  as  nypocritical  inconstancy ;  but  surely 
to  think  differently  at  diflferent  times,  of  poetical 
merit,  may  be  easily  allowed.  Such  opinions 
are  often  admitted,  and  dismissed,  without  nice 
examination.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  found 
reason  for  changing  his  mind  about  questions  of 
greater  importance? 

Warburton,  whatever  was  his  motive,  undeis 
took,  without  solicitation,  to  rescue  Pope  from 
the  talons  of  Crousaz,  by  freeing  him  from  the 
imputation  of  favouring  fataUty,  or  rejecting  reve- 
lation, and  from  monu  to  nK>nth  continued  a 
vindication  of  the  "Elssay  on  ^an,"  in  the  lite- 
rary journal  of  that  time,  called  <*The  Republic 
of  Letters." 

Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt  the  ten- 
dency of  his  own  work,  was  j^ad  that  the  posi- 
tions, of  which  he  perceived  himself  not  to  know 
the  full  meaning,  could  by  any  mode  of  inter- 
pretation be  made  to  mean  wclL  How  much 
lie  was  pleased  with  his  gratuitons  defender,  the 
following  letter  evidently  shows: 

"Sui,  •'wfDrfl  11,  1732. 

*'  1  have  just  received  from  Mr.  R.  two  more 
of  your  letters.  It  is  in  the  greatest  hurry  ima- 
mnable  that  I  write  this;  but  I  cannot  help 
thanking  you  in  particular  for  your  third  letter, 
which  is  so  extremely  clear,  short,  and  fdl,  that 
I  think  Mr.  Crousaz  ought  never  to  have  another 
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answer,  and  ddserved  not  so  fiood  a  one.  I  ean 
only  say,  you  do  bim  too  mucn  honour,  and  me 
too  much  right,  so  odd  as  the  expression  seems ; 
for  you  have  made  my  system  as  clear  as  I  ought 
to  have  done,  and  could  not  It  is  indeed  the 
same  system  as  mine,  but  illustrated  with  a  ray 
of  your  own,  as  they  say  our  natural  body  b  the 
same  still  when  it  is  glorified.  I  am  sure  I  like 
it  better  than  I  did  before,  and  so  will  every  man 
else.  I  know  I  meant  just  what  you  explain : 
but  I  did  not  explain  my  own  meaning  so  well 
as  you.  You  understand  me  as  welias  I  do 
myself;  but  you  express  me  better  than  I  could 
express  myself.  Pray  accept  the  sincerest  ac- 
knowledgments. I  cannot  but  wish  these  letters 
were  put  together  in  one  book,  and  intend  (with 

]rour  leave)  to  procure  a  translation  of  part  at 
east,  or  of  all  of  them,  into  French :  but  I  shall 
not  proceed  a  step  without  your  consent  and 
opinion,*'  &o. 

By  this  fond  and  eager  acceptance  of  an  ex- 
culpatory comment,  Pope*testified  that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  seeming  or  real  import  of  the 
principles  wliich  he  had  received  from  Boling- 
Droke,  he  had  not  intentionally  attacked  religion ; 
and  BoUngbroke,  if  he  meant  to  make  him, 
without  his  own  consent,  an  instrument  of  mis- 
chief, found  him  now  engaged,  with  his  eyes 
open,  on  the  side  of  truth. 

It  is  known  that  BoUngbroke  concealed  from 
Pope  his  real  opinions.  He  once  discovered 
them  to  Mr.  Hooke,  who  related  them  agam  to 
Pjope,  and  was  told  by  him  that  he  must  have 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  what  he  heard  ;  and 
Bolingbroke,  when  Pope's  uneasiness  incited 
him  to  desire  an  explanation,  declared  that 
Hooke  had  misunderstood  him. 

Bolingbroke  hated  Warburton^  who  had 
drawn  h&  pupil  from  him  :  and  a  little  before 
Pope's  death,  they  had  a  dispute,  from  which 
they  parted  with  mutual  aversion. 

From  this  time  Pope  lived  in  the  closest  inti- 
macy with  his  commentator,  and  amply  re- 
warded his  kindness  and  his  zeal ;  for  he  mtro- 
duced  him  to  Mr.  Murray,  by  whose  interest  he 
became  preacher  at  Lincoln's-Inn  ;  and  to  Mr. 
Allen,  wno  gave  him  his  niece  and  his  estate, 
and  by  consec|uence  a  bishopric  When  he 
died,  he  left  him  the  property  of  his  works ;  a 
legacy  which  may  be  reasonably  estimated  at 
four  thousand  pounds. 

Pope's  fondness  for  the  "Essay  on  Man"  ap- 
peared by  his  desire  of  its  propagation.  Dob- 
son,  who  had  gained  reputation  by  his  version  of 
Prior's  "Solomon,"  was  employed  by  him  to 
translate  it  into  Latin  verse,  and  was  for  that 
purpose  some  time  at  Twickenham  ;  but  be  left 
his  work,  whatever  was  tj>e  reason,  unfinished, 
and,  by  Benson's  invitation,  undertook  the  longer 
task  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  Pope  then  desired  his 
friend  to  find  a  scholar  who  should  turn  his 
Essay  into  Latin  prose  ;  but  no  such  perform- 
ance has  ever  appeared. 

Pope  lived  at  mis  time  mnong  the  greaif  with 
that  reception  and  respect  to  which  his  woriis 
entitled  him,  and  which  he  had  not  impaired  by 
any  private  misconduct  or  factious  partiality. — 
Though  Bolingbroke  was  his  friend,  Walpole 
was  not  his  enemy ;  but  treated  him  with  so 
much  consideration,  as,  at  his  request,  to  solicit 
and  obtain  from  the  French  minister  an  abbey 
for  Mr.  Southcot,  whom  he  considered  himself 


as  obliged  to  reward,  by  this  ezertion  of  bis  in- 
terest for  the  benefit  which  he  had  received 
from  nis  attendance  in  a  long  illness. 

It  was  said,  that,  when  the  court  was  at  Rich- 
mond, Q,ueen  Caroline  had  declared  her  inten- 
tion to  visit  him.    This  may  have  been  only  a 
careless  effusion,  thought  on  no  more :  the  re- 
port of  such  notice,  however,  was  soon  in  many 
mouths  ;  and,  if  I  do  not  forget  or  misapprehend 
Savage's  account,  Pope,  pretending  to  decline  \ 
what  was  not  yet  ofiered,  left  his  house  for  a  ^ 
time,  not.  t  suppose,  for  any  other  reason  than 
lest  he  snould  be  thought  to  stay  at  home  ik 
expectation  of  an  honour  which  would  not  b^ 
conferred.     He  was  therefore  angry  at  Swift, 
who  represents  him  as  "refusing  me  visits  of  a 
queen,"  because  he  knew  that  what  had  never 
been  offered  had  never  been  refused.  V 

Besides  the  general  system  of  morality,  sup- 
posed to  be  contained  in  the  "Essay  on'Man,** 
It  was  his  intention  to  write  distinct  poems  upon 
the  different  duties  or  conditions  of  life  ;  one  of 
which  is  the  Epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst  (1733) 
"  On  the  Use  of  Riches,"  a  piece  on  which  ho 
declared  ^reat  labour  to  have  been  bestowed.* 

Into  this  poem  some  hints  are  historically 
thrown,  and  some  known  characters  are  intro- 
duced, with  others  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
say  how  far  they  are  real  or  fictitious ;  but  the 
praise  of  Kjrrl,  the  Man  of  Ross,  deserves  par- 
ticular examination,  who,  after  a  long  and  pomp- 
ous enumeration  of  his  public  works  and  private 
charities,  is  said  to  have  diffused  all  those  bless- 
ings from /ire  hundred  a-year.  Wonders  are  wil- 
lingly told  and  willingly  heard.  The  truth  is, 
that  Kyrl  was  a  man  of  known  integrity  and 
active  benevolence,  by  whose  solicitation  th« 
wealthy  were  persuaded  to  pay  contributions  U* 
his  charitable  schemes;  this  influence  he  ob- 
tained by  an  example  of  liberality  exerted  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  power,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  give  more  than  he  had.  This  account  Mr. 
Victor  received  from  the  minister  of  the  place  • 
and  I  have  preserved  it,  that  the  praise  of  a  good 
maft,  being  made  more  credible,  may  be  more 
solid.  Narrations  of  romantic  and  impracticable 
virtue  will  be  read  with  wonder,  but  that  which 
is  unattainable  is  recommended  in  vain  ;  that 
good  may  be  endeavoured,  it  must  be  shown  to 
be  possible. 

This  is  the  only  piece  in  which  the  author  has 
given  a  hint  of  his  religion,  by  ridiculing  the  ce- 
remony of  burning  the  pope  ;  and  by  mention- 
ing with  some  indignation  the  inscription  on  the 
Monument 

When  this  poem  was  first  published,  the  dia 
logue,  having  no  letters  of  direction,  was  per 
plexed  and  obscure.  Pope  seems  to  have  writ- 
ten with  no  vefy  distinct  idea  j  for  he  calls  that 
an  "  Epistle  to  Bathurst,"  in  which  Bathurst  ia 
introduced  as  speaking. 

He  aflerwaras  (1734)  inscribed  to  Lord  Cob- 
ham  his  "  Characters  of  Men,"  written  with 
close  attention  to  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  modifications  of  life.  In  this  poem  be  h&a 
endeavoured  to  establish  and  exemplify  his  fa 
vourite  theory  of  the  ruling  passion^  by  which 
he  means  an  original  direction  of  desire  to  some 
particular  object:  an  innate  aflecfion,  which 
gives  all  action  aaeterminate  and  invariable  ten- 
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denc}[,  and  operates  upon  the  whole  systeA  ofi  suppreaaed.    Of  these  pieces  it  is  useless  to  set- 


life,  either  openly,  or  more  secretly  by  the 
tervention  oi  some  accidental  or  subordmate  pro- 
pension. 

Of  any  passion,  thus  innate  and  irresistible, 
tiie  existence  may  reasonably  be  doubted.  Hu- 
man characters  are  by  no  means  constant ;  men 
change  by  change  of  place,  of  fortune,  of  ac- 
quaintance; he  who  is  at  one  time  a  loTcrof 
pleasure,  is  at  another  a  lover  of  money.  Those 
indeed  who  attain  any  excellence  commonly 
spend  life  in  one  pursuit ;  for  excellence  is  not 
often  gained  upon  easier  terms.  But  to  the 
particular  species  of  excellence  men  are  directed, 
not  by  an  ascendant  planet  or  predominating 
humour,  but  by  the  first  book  which  they  read, 
some  earlv  conversation  which  they  heard,  or 
some  accident  which  excited  ardour  and  emula^ 
tion. 

It  must  at  least  be  allowed  that  this  rviin^  pas^ 
sum,  antecedent  to  reason  and  observation,  must 
have  an  object  independent  on  human  contriv- 
ance ;  for  there  can  be  no  natural  desire  of  artifi- 
cial good.  No  man  therefore  can  be  bom,  in  the 
strict  acceptation,  a  lover  of  money ;  for  he  may 
be  bom  where  money  does  not  exist ;  nor  can 
he  be  bora,  in  a  moral  sense,  a  lover  of  his  coun- 
try ;  for  society,  politically  regulated,  is  a  state 
contradistinguished  from  a  state  of  nature ;  and 
any  attention  to  that  coalition  of  interests  which 
makes  the  happiness  of  acountiy  is  possible  only 
to  those  whom  inquiry  and  reflection  have  en- 
abled to  comprehend  it. 

This  doctnne  is  in  itself  pernicious  as  well  as 
false ;  its  tendency  is  to  produce  the  belief  of  a 
kind  of  moral  predestination,  or  overruling  prin- 
ciple which  cannot  be  resisted ;  he  that  aomits 
it  IS  prepared  to  comply  with  every  desire  that 
caprice  or  opportunity  shall  excite,  and  to  flatter 
himself  that  he  submits  only  to  the  laMrful  domi- 
nion of  Nature,  in  obeying  the  resistless  autho- 
rity of  his  ruling  passum, 

t'ope  has  formed  his  theory  with  so  little  skill, 
that,  in  the  examples  by  which  he  illustrates  and 
confirms  it,  he  has  confounded  passions,  appe- 
tites, and  habits. 

To  the  '*  Characters  of  Men,"  he  added  soon 
after,  in  an  epistle  supposed  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  Martha  Blount,  but  which  the  last 
edition  has  taken  from  her,  the  "  Characters  of 
Women."  This  poem,  which  was  laboured  wiUi 
great  diligence,  and  in  the  author's  opinion  with 
great  success,  was  neglected  at  its  first  publica- 
tion, as  the  commentator  supposes,  because  the 
public  was  informed  by  an  advertisement,  that  it 
contained  no  character  drawn  from  the  life;  an 
assertion  which  Pope  probably  did  not  expect, 
nor  wish  to  have  been  believed,  and  whicn  he 
0oon  gave  his  readers  sufiicient  reason  to  dis- 
trust, by  telling  them  in  a  nota  that  the  work 
was  imperfect,  beca\^e  part  of  nis  subject  was 
vice  too  high  to  be  yet  exposed. 

The  time  however  soon  came  in  which  it  was 
safe  to  display  the  Dutchess  of  Marlborough 
under  the  name  of  Alossa ;  and  her  character 
was  inserted  with  no  great  honour  to  the  writer's 
gratitude. 

He  published  from  time  to  time  (between  1730 
and  1740)  imitations  of  dif&rent  poems  of  Ho- 
race, generally  with  his  name,  and  once,  as  was 
suspected,  without  it  What  he  was  upon  moral 
Drinciplea  ashamed  to  own,  he  ought  to  have 


tie  the  dates,  as  they  had  seldom  much  relation 
to  the  times,  and  perhaps  had  been  long  in  his 
hands. 

This  mode  of  imitation,  in  which  the  ancients 
are  familiarized,  by  adapting  their  sentiments  to 
modern  topics,  by  making  Horace  say  of  Shak- 
peare  what  he  originally  said  of  Ennius,  and  ac- 
commodating his  satires  on  Pantolabus  and  No- 
mentanus  to  the  flatterers  and  prodigal S4>f  our 
time,  was  first  nractised  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  by  6ldham  and  Rochester ;  at  least  I 
remember  no  instances  more  ancient  It  is  a  kind 
of  middle  composition  between  translation  and 
original  design,  which  pleases  when  the  thoughts 
are  unexpectedly  applicable,  and  the  parallels 
lucky.  It  seems  to  have  been  Pope's  favourite 
amusement ;  for  he  has  carried  it  farther  than 
any  former  poet 

He  published  likewise  a  revival,  in  smoother 
numbers,  of  Dr.  Donne's  "  Satires,"  which  was 
recommended  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury and  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  They  made  no 
great  impression  on  the  public.  Pope  seems  to 
nave  known  their  imbecility,  and  therefore  sup- 
pressed thera  while  he  was  yet  contending  to 
rise  in  reputation,  but  ventured  them  when  ho 
thought  their  deficiencies  more  likely  to  be  im- 
puted to  Donne  than  to  himself. 

The  epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  which  seems  to 
be  derived  in  its  first  design  from  "  Boileau's 
Address  d  son  Esprit,^^  was  published  in  Janu- 
ary, 1 735,  about  a  month  before  the  death  of  him 
to  whom  it  is  inscribed.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  either  honour  or  pleasure  should  have  been 
missed  by  Arbuthnot ;  a  man  estimable  for  his 
learning,  amiable  for  his  life,  and  venerable  for 
his  piety. 

Arbuthnot  was  a  man  of  great  comprehension, 
skilful  in  his  profession,  versed  in  the  sciences, 
ac<iuainted  with  ancient  literature,  and  able  to 
animate  his  mass  of  knowledge  by  a  bright  and 
active  ima^nation;  a  scholar  with  great  bril- 
liance of  wit ;  a  wit  who,  in  the  crowd  of  life, 
retained  and  discovered  a  noble  ardour  of  reli- 
gious zeal. 

In  this  poem  Pope  seems  to  reckon  with  the 
public  He  vindicates  himself  from  censures; 
and,  with  dignity,  rather  than  arrogance,  en- 
forces his  own  claims  to  kindness  and  respect 

Into  this  poem  are  interwoven  severd  para- 
graphs whicn  had  been  before  printed  as  a  frag- 
ment, and  among  them  the  satirical  lines  upon 
Addison,  of  which  the  lost  couplet  has  been 
twice  corrected.    It  was  at  first. 

Who  would  not  mnUe  if  such  a  man  thera  be? 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addison  were  be? 

Then, 

Who  would  not  firriere  If  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addiaon  were  he  ? 

At  last  it  is. 

Who  but  must  laugh  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Aiticus  were  he  ? 

He  was  at  this  time  at  open  war  with  Lord 
Hervey,  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
steady  adherent  to  the  ministry  ;  and,  being  of- 
fended with  a  contemptuous  answer  to  one  of 
his  pamphlets,*  had  summoned  Pulteney  to  a 
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duel  Whether  he  or  Pom  nude  the  first  at- 
tack, perhaps  cannot  now  he  easily  known  :  he 
had  written  an  invective  against  Pope,  whom  he 
odls  **  Hard  as  thy  heart,  and  as  thy  birth  ob- 
scure f^  and  hints  that  his  father  was  a  hotter,* 
To  this  Pope  wrote  a  reply  in  verse  and  prose ; 
the  verses  are  in  this  poem;  and  the  prose, 
though  it  was  never  sent,  is  printed  among  his 
letters,  but  to  a  cool  reader  ot  the  present  time 
exhibits  nothing  but  tedious  malignity. 

His  last  satires  of  the  general  kind  were  two 
dialogues,  named,  from  me  year  in  which  they 
were  published,  **  Seventeen  Hundred  and 
Thirty-eight"  In  these  poems  many  are  praised 
Und  many  reproached.  Pope  was  then  en^ 
tangled  in  the  opposition ;  a  follower  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  dined  at  his  house,  and 
the  friend  of  many  who  obstructed  and  ccn- 
nured  the  conduct  of  the  ministers.  His  politi- 
cal partiality  was  too  plainly  shown  ;  he  forgot 
the  prudence  with  which  he  passed,  in  his  earner 
years,  uninjured  and  unoffending,  through  much 
more  violent  conflicts  of  faction. 

In  the  first  dialogue,  having  an  opportunity  of 
praising  Allen  of  Bath,  he  asked  nis  leave  to 
mention  him  as  a  man  not  illustrious  by  an^ 
merit  of  his  ancestors,  and  called  him  m  his 
verses,  "  low-bom  Allen."  Men  are  seldom 
satisfied  with  praise  introduced  or  followed  by 
any  mention  oi  defect  Allen  seems  not  to  have 
taken  any  pleasure  in  his  epithet,  which  was 
afterwards  soflenedf  into  "humble  Allen." 

In  the  second  dialogue  he  took  some  liberty 
with  one  of  the  Foxes,  among  others;  which 
Fox,  in  a  reply  to  Lyttleton,  took  an  opportunity 
of  repaying,  by  reproaching  him  with  the  friend- 
ship of  a  lampooner,  who  scattered  his  ink  with- 
out fear  or  decency,  and  against  whom  he  hoped 
the  resentment  of  the  legislature  would  quickly 
be  discharged. 

About  this  time  Paul  Whitehead,  a  small 
poet,  was  summoned  before  the  Lords  for  a  poem 
called  "Manners,"  together  with  Dodsley  his 
publisher.  Whitehead,  who  hung  loose  upon 
society,  skulked  and  escaped;  but  Dodsley^s 
shop  and  family  made  his  appearance  necessary. 
He  was,  however,  soon  dismissed:  and  the 
whole  process  was  probably  intcndea  rather  to 
intimidate  Pope  than  to  punish  Whitehead. 

Pope  never  afterwards  attempted  to  join  the 
patriot  with  the  poet,  nor  drew  his  pen  upon 
statesmen.  That  he  desisted  from  his  attempts 
of  reformation,  is  imputed,  by  bis  commentator, 
to  his  despair  of  prevailing  over  the  corruption 
of  the  time.  lie  was  not  hkely  to  have  been 
ever  of  opinion,  that  the  dread  of  his  satire  would 
countervail  the  love  of  power  or  of  money ;  he 
pleased  himself  with  being  important  and  for- 
midable, and  gratified  sometimes  his  pride,  and 
sometimes  his  resentment ;  till  at  last  he  began 
to  think  he  should  be  more  safe,  if  he  were  ^ss 
busy. 

The  "  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,"  published 
about  this  time,  extend  only  to  the  first  book  of 


^  Among  many  MSB.  letters,  1^  relating  to  Pope, 
irhich  I  hare  latelr  seen,  is  a  lampoon  in  the  Bible-atyle, 
of  much  hamour,  but  irreTerent,  in  which  Popa  is  ridi- 
culed a«  the  son  of  a  halter. —C. 

\  On  a  hint  from  Warburton.  There  Is  however  rea* 
son  to  think,  from  the  appearance  of  the  house  in  which 
Alien  was  born  at  St.  Blaiee,  that  he  was  not  ofaloip, 
1^0^  of  a  dua^ed  fiunUy^C. 


a  work  im>jected  m  concert  by  Pope,  Swift,  and 
Arbuthnot,  who  used  to  meet  in  the  time  of 
Clueen  Anne,  and  denominated  themsekea  the 
"  Scriblerus  Club."  Their  purpose  was  to  cen- 
sure the  abuses  of  learning  by  a  fictitious  life  of 
an  infatuated  scholar.  They  were  dispersed,  the 
design  was  never  completed ;  and  Warburton 
laments  his  miscarriage,  as  an  event  very  dis- 
astrous to  polite  letters. 

If  the  wnole  may  be  estimated  by  this  sned- 
men,  which  seems  to  be  the  production  of  Ar- 
buthnot, with  a  few  touches  perhaps  by  Pope, 
the  want  of  more  will  not  be  much  lamented ; 
pr  the  follies  which  the  writer  ridicules  are  so 
jttle  practised,  that  they  are  not  known  ;  nor 
can  the  satire  be  understood  but  by  the  learned : 
he  raises  phantoms  of  absurdity,  and  then  drives 
them  away.  He  cures  diseases  that  were  never 
felt. 

For  this  reason  this  joint  production  of  three 
great  writers  has  never  obtained  any  notice  from 
mankind :  it  has  been  little  read,  or  when  read, 
has  been  forgotten,  as  no  man  could  be  wiser, 
better,  or  merrier,  by  remembering  it 

The  design  cannot  boast  of  much  originality  { 
for,  besides  its  general  resemblance  to  ''Don 
Cluixote,"  there  will  be  found  in  it  particular  imi- 
Utions  of  the  "History  of  Mr.  Ouflle." 

Swifl  carried  so  mucn  of  it  into  Ireland  as  8np» 
plied  him  with  hints  for  his  "Traveb;"  and 
with  those  the  world  might  have  been  contented, 
though  the  rest  had  been  suppressed. 

Pope  had  sought  for  images  and  sentiments 
in  a  region  not  luiown  to  have  been  explored  by 
many  other  of  the  English  writers  ;  he  had  con» 
suited  the  modem  writers  of  Latin  poetry,  a 
class  of  authors  whom  Boileau  endeavoured  to 
bring  into  contempt,  and  who  are  too  generally 
ne^&ted.  Pope,  however,  was  not  ashamed  of 
their  acquaintance,  nor  ungrateful  for  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  might  have  derived  from  it. 
A  small  selection  fix>m  the  Italians  who  wrote 
in  Latin  had  been  published  at  London,  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  by  a  man^  who 
concealed  his  name,  but  whom  his  preface  shown 
to  have  been  well  qualified  for  his  undertaking. 
This  collection  Pope  amplified  by  more  than 
half,  and  (1740)  published  it  in  two  volumes,  but 
injuriously  omitted  his  predecessor's  preface.  To 
these  books,  which  had  nothing  but  the  mere 
text,  no  regard  was  paid ;  the  authors  were  still 
neglected,  and  the  eoitor  was  neither  praised  nor 
censured. 

He  did  not  sink  into  idleness ;  he  had  planned 
a  work,  which  he  considered  as  subsequent  to 
his  "  Essay  on  Man,**  of  which  he  has  given 
this  account  to  Dr.  Swifl: 

**  March  85,  1736. 

'<If  ever  I  write  any  more  epistles  m  veree^ 
one  of  them  shall  be  addressed  to  you.    I  have 


long  concerted 4t,  and  begun  it;  but  I  would 
make  what  bears  your  name  as  finished  as  mj 
last  work  ought  to  be,  that  is  to  say,  more  fr> 


nished  than  any  of  the  rest  The  subject  is  larffei, 
and  will  divide  mto  four  epistles,  which  naturally 
follow  tlie  *  Essay  on  Man  ^  vii.  1.  Of  the  Ex« 
tent  and  Limits  of  Human  Reason  and  Science. 
2.  A  View  of  the  Useful  and  therefore  Attain* 


I  Since  discovered  to  have  been  Atterbury,  aAarwards 
Bishop  of  Roche9ter.— See  the  Collection  of  that  Fre* 
late'a  Epistolary  CorreapondeucOi  ToL  iv.  p.  f^— If. 
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•Ma,  and  of  the  Unuseful  and  therefore  Unat- 
tainable, Arts.  3.  Of  the  Nature,  Ends,  Appli- 
cation, and  Use,  of  different  Capacities.  4.  Of 
the  Use  of  Learning,  of  the  Science  of  the  World, 
and  of  Wit  It  will  conclude  with  a  satire  against 
the  misapplication  of  all  these,  exemplified  by 
pictures,  cnaracters,  and  ezampies.*' 

This  work,  in  its  full  extent,  (beinff  now  af- 
flicted with  an  asthma,  and  finding  the  powers 
ofltfe  gradually  declining,)  he  had  no  longer  cou- 
rage to  undertake ;  but  uom  the  materials  which 
be  had  provided,  he  added,  at  Warburton's  re- 

auest,  another  book  to  the  "Dunciad,"  of  which 
le  design  is  to  ridicule  such  studies  as  are  either 
hopeless  or  useless,  as  either  pursue  what  is  un- 
attainable, or  what,  if  it  be  attained,  is  of  no  use. 
When  this  book  was  printed,  (1742,)  the  lau- 
rd  had  been  for  some  time  upon  the  head  of 
Gibber;  a  man  whom  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  Pope  could  regard  with  much  kindness  or 
esteem,  though  in  one  of  the  imitations  of  Ho- 
rac^e  he  has  hberally  enough  praised  the  '*  Care- 
less Husband."  in  the  **  Dunciad,"  amon^ 
other  worthless  scribblers,  he  had  mentioned 
Gibber;  who,  in  his  "Apology,"  complains  of 
the  great  Ppet*s  unkindness  as  more  injurious, 
"because,"  says  he,  "I  never  have  ofiended 
him," 

It  mig^t  have  been  expected  that  Pope  should 
have  b^n,  in  some  degree,  mollified  by  this  sub- 
missive gentleness,  but  no  such  consequence  ap- 
peared. Though  he  condescended  to  commend 
Gibber  once,  he  mentioned  him  afterwards  con- 
temptuously ill  one  of  his  satires,  and  again  in 
his  epistle  to  Arbuthnot ;  and  in  the  fourth  book 
of  the  "Dunciad"  attacked  him  with  acrimony, 
to  which  the  provocation  is  not  easily  discover- 
able. Perhaps  he  imagined  that,  in  ridiculing 
the  Laureat,  he  satirised  those  by  whom  the 
laurel  had  been  ^ven,  and  gratified  that  ambi- 
tious petulance  with  which  he  affected  to  insult 
the  great 

The  severity  of  this  satire  left  Cibber  no 
longer  any  patience.  Ho  had  confidence  enou^^ 
in  his  own  powers  to  believe  that  he  could  dis- 
turb the  quiet  of  his  adversary,  and  doubtless 
did  not  want  instigators,  who,  without  any  care 
about  the  victory,  desired  to  amuse  themselves 
hj  looking  on  the  contest.  He  therefore  gave 
the  town  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  declares  his 
resolution  from  that  time  never  to  bear  another 
blow  without  returning  it,  and  to  tire  out  his  ad- 
^rersary  by  perseverance,  if  he  cannot  conquer 
him  by  strength. 

The  incessant  and  unappeasable  malignity  of 
Pope  he  imputes  to  a  very  distant  cause.  After 
the  "  Three  Hours  after  Marriage"  had  been 
driven  off  the  stage,  by  the  offence  which  the 
mummy  and  crocodile  gave  the  audience,  while 
the  exploded  scene  was  yet  fresh  in  memory,  it 
happened  that  Cibber  played  Bayes  in  the  **  Re- 
k^Lrsal ;"  and,  as  it  had  been  usual  to  enliven 
tha  part  by  the  mention  of  any  recent  tiieatrical 
transactions,  he  said,  that  he  once  thought  to 
bare  introduced  his  lovers  disguised  in  a  mum- 
my and  a  crocodile.  "  This,"  says  he,  "  was 
roceired  with  loud  claps,  which  indicated  con- 
tempt of  the  play."  Pope,  who  was  behind  the 
scenes,  meeting  him  as  he  left  the  stage,  "  at- 
tacked him,"  as  he  says,  "  with  all  the  virulence 
of  a  wit  out  of  his  senses ;"  to  which  he  replied, 
**  that  he  would  take  no  other  notice  of  what  was 


said  by  so  partieukr  a  man,  than  to  declare,  that 
as  often  as  he  played  that  part,  he  would  repeat 
the  same  provocation." 

He  shows  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope  was  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  play  which  he  so  zealously 
defended  ;  and  adds  an  idle  story  of  Pope's  be- 
haviour at  a  tavern. 

The  pamphlet  was  written  with  little  power 
of  thoujE[ht  or  language,  and,  if  suffered  to  re- 
main without  notice,  would  have  been  very  soon 
forgotten.  Pope  had  now  been  enough  ac- 
quainted with  human  life  to  know,  if  his  passion 
had  not  been  too  powerful  for  his  understanding, 
that,  from  a  contention  like  his  with  Cibber,  the 
world  seeks  nothing  but  diversion,  which  is  given 
at  the  expense  of  me  higher  character.  When 
Cibber  lampooned  Pope,  curiosity  was  excited  ; 
what  Pope  could  say  of  Cibber  nobody  inquired, 
but  in  hope  that  Pope's  asperity  might  betray  his 
pain  and  lessen  his  dignity. 

He  should  therefore  have  suffered  the  pam- 
phlet to  flutter  and  die,  without  confessing  that 
It  stung  him.  The  dishonour  of  being  shown  as 
Cibber's  antagonist  could  never  be  compensated 
by  the  victory.  Cibber  had  nothing  to  lose ; 
when  Pope  had  exhausted  all  his  malignity  upon 
him,  he  would  rise  in  the  esteem  both  of  his 
friends  and  his  enemies.  Silence  only  could  have 
made  him  despicable  ;  tlie  blow  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  felt  would  have  been  struck  in  vain. 

But  Pope's  irascibility  prevailed,  and  he  re- 
solved to  tell  the  whole  English  world  that  he 
was  at  war  with  Cibber ;  and,  to  show  that  he 
thought  him  no  common  adversary,  he  prepared 
no  common  vengeance  ;  he  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Dunciad,"*  in  which  he  degraded 
Theobald  from  his  painful  pre-eminence,  and 
enthroned  Cibber  in  nis  stcao.  Unhappily,  the 
two  heroes  were  of  opposite  characters,  and 
Pope  was  unwilling  to  lose  what  he  had  al- 
ready written;  he  has  therefore  depraved  his 
poem,  by  giving  to  Cibber  the  old  books,  the  old 
»edantry,  and  me  sluggish  pertinacity  of  Theo- 

Pope  was  ignorant  enough  of  his  own  interest 
to  malce  another  chanore,  and  introduced  Osborae 
contending  for  the  prize  among  the  booksellers. 
Osborne  was  a  man  entirely  destitute  of  shame, 
without  sense  of  any  disgrace  but  that  of  poverty. 
He  told  me,  when  he  was  doing  that  which  rais- 
ed Pope's  resentment,  that  he  should  be  put  into 
the  "Dunciad ;"  but  he  had  the  fate  of^  "Cas- 
sandra." I  gave  no  credit  to  his  prediction,  till 
in  time  I  saw  it  accomplished.  The  shafts  of 
satire  were  directed  equally  in  vain  against  Cib- 
ber and  Osborne ;  being  repelled  by  the  impe- 
netrable impudence  of  one,  and  deadened  by  the 
impassive  dulncss  of  the  other.  Pope  confessed 
his  own  pain  by  his  anger :  but  ho  gave  no  pain 
to  those  who  had  provoked  him.  He  was  able  to 
hurt  none  but  himself;  by  transferring  the  same 
ridicule  from  one  to  another,  he  reduced  himself 
to  the  insignificance  of  his  own  magpie,  who 
from  his  cage  calls  cuckold  at  a  venture. 

Cibber,  according  to  his  engagement,  repaid 
"  The  Dunciad"  with  another  pamphlet,!  wnich 
Pope  said,  "  would  be  as  good  as  a  dose  of  harts- 
horn to  him ;"  but  his  tongue  and  his  heart  were 
at  variance.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Richardson  re- 
late, that  he  attended  his  father,  the  painter,  on 
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a  vimt,  when  one  of  Cibber't  pamphlets  came 
into  the  hands  of  Pope,  who  said,  ^  These 
tfiings  are  my  diversion.''  They  sat  by  him 
while  he  perused  it,  and  saw  his  features  writh- 
iaff  with  anguish ;  and  young  Richardson  said 
to  his  father,  when  they  returned,  that  he  hoped 
to  be  preserved  firom  such  diversion  as  had  been 
tiiat  day  the  lot  of  Pope. 

From  this  time,  finding  his  diseases  more  op- 
pressive, and  his  vital  powers  gradually  decUn- 
"  m^,  he  no  longer  strained  his  faculties  with  any 
original  composition,  norproposed  any  other  em- 
plovment  for  his  remainmg  life  than  the  revisal 
and  correction  of  his  former  works ;  in  which  he 
received  advice  and  assistance  from  Warburton, 
whom  he  appears  to  have  trusted  and  honoured 
in  the  highest  decree. 

He  laid  aside  ms  epic  poem,  perhaps  without 
much  loss  to  mankind ;  lor  his  hero  was  Brutus 
the  Trojan,  who,  according  to  a  ridiculous  fic- 
tion, established  a  colony  m  Britain.  The  sub- 
ject therefore  was  of  the  fabulous  ag;e;  the 
actors  were  a  race  upon  whom  ima^nation  has 
been  exhausted,  and  attention  wearied,  and  to 
whom  the  mind  will  not  easily  be  recalled,  when 
it  is  invited  in  blank  verse,  which  Pope  had 
adopted  with  gr^t  imprudence,  and,  I  think, 
without  due  consideration  of  the  nature  of  our 
language.  The  sketch  is,  at  least  in  part,  pre- 
served by  Ruffhead  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
Pope  was  thoughtless  enough  to  model  the 
names  of  his  hen^  with  terminations  not  con- 
sistent with  the  time  or  country  in  which  he 
places  them. 

He  lingered  through  the  next  year,  but  per- 
c«ved  himself,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  going  down 
the  hilL"  He  had  for  at  least  five  years  been 
afflicted  with  an  asthma,  and  other  disorders, 
which  his  physicians  were  unable  to  relieve.  To- 
wards the  end  of  his  life  he  consulted  Dr.  Thom- 
son, a  man  who  had,  by  large  promises,  and  firee 
censures  of  the  common  practice  of  physic, 
forced  himsdf  up  into  sudden  reputation.  Thom- 
son declared  his  distemper  to  be  a  dropsy,  and^ 
evacuated  part  of  the  water  by  tincture  ofjalap ; 
but  confessed  that  his  belly  did  not  subsiae. 
Thomson  had  many  enemies,  andPope  was  per- 
suaded to  dismiss  him. 

While  he  was  yet  capable  of  amusement  and 
conversation,  as  he  was  one  day  sitting  in  the 
air  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Lord  March- 
mont,  he  saw  his  favourite  Martha  Blount  at 
the  bottom  of  the  terrace,  and  asked  Lord  Bo- 
Ungbroke  to  go  and  hand  her  up.  Bolingbroke, 
not  liking  his  errand,  crossed  nis  legs  and  sat 
still :  but  Lord  Marcbmont,  who  was  youn^r 
and  less  captious,  waited  on  the  lady,  who,  when 
he  came  to  her,  asked,  ^  What,  is  he  not  dead 
yet  7"  She  is  said  to  have  neglected  him,  with 
shameful  unkindness,  in  the  Utter  time  of  his 
decay ;  yet,  of  the  Uttle  which  he  had  to  leave, 
she  had  a  very  great  psit«  Their  acc|uaint- 
ance  began  eariy ;  the  lite  of  each  was  pictured 
on  the  other's  mind  ;  their  .conversation  there- 
fore was  endearing,  for  when  they  met,  there 
was  an  immediate  coalition  of  congenial  no- 
tions. Pertiaps  he  considered  her  unwilling- 
ness to  approach  the  chamber  of  sickness  as 
female  weakness,  or  human  frailty ;  perhaps  he 
was  conscious  to  himself  of  peevishness  and  im- 
patience, or,  though  he  was  ofiended  by  her 
inattention,  might  yet  consider  her  merit  as 


overbalancing  her  (anit :  and,  if  he  had  sufSsred 
his  heart  to  be  alienated  from  her,  he  could  have 
found  nothing  that  mi^t  fill  her  place ;  he  could 
only  have  shrunk  withm  himself :  it  was  too  late 
to  transfer  his  confidence  or  fononess. 

In  May,  1744,  his  death  was  approaching;* 
on  the  6th,  he  was  all  day  d^rious,  which  h« 
mentioned  four  days  aftemards  as  a  suflident 
humiliation  of  the  vanity  of  man  ;  he  afterwards 
complained  of  seeing  things  as  through  a  curtain, 
and  in  false  colours,  and  one  day,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Dodsley,  asked  what  arm  it  was  that 
came  out  of  the  wall.  He  said  that  his  greatest 
inconvenience  was  inabitity  to  think. 

Bolingbroke  sometimes  wept  over  him  in  this 
state  of  helpless  decay;  and  bein^  told  by 
Spence,  that  Pope,  at  the  intermission  of  his 
deliriousness,  was  always  sajring  something  kind 
either  of  his  present  or  his  absent  fiiends,  and 
that  his  humanity  seemed  to  have  survived  his 
understanding,  answered,  *<It  has  so :"  and 
added,  "I  never  in  my  Ufe  knew  a  man  that 
had  so  tender  a  heart  for  his  particular  friends, 
or  more  general  fiiendshipfor  mankind."  At 
another  time  he  said,  ''I  have  known  Pope 
these  thirty  years,  and  value  myself  more  in  his 
friendship  than" — ^His  grief  then  suppressed  his 
voice. 

Pope  expressed  undoubting  confidence  of  a 
future  state.  Being  asked  by  his  friend,  Mr. 
Hooke,  a  papist,  whether  he  would  not  die  Hke 
his  father  and  motlier,  and  whether  a  priest 
should  not  be  called  ;  he  answered,  '<  I  do  not 
think  it  is  essential,  but  it  will  be  very  right,  and 
I  thank  you  for  putting  me  in  mind  of  it." 

In  the  morning  after  the  priest  had  ^en  him 
the  last  sacraments,  he  saio,  "  There  is  nothing 
that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and  friendship, 
and  indeed  friendship  itself  b  only  a  part  of 
virtue." 

He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  30th  day  of 
May,  1 744,  so  placidly,  that  the  attendants  did 
not  discern  the  exact  time  of  his  expiration. — 
fie  was  buried  at  Twickenham,  near  his  father 
and  mother,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected 
to  him  by  his  commentator,  the  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester. 

He  left  the  care  of  his  papers  to  his  execu- 
tors; first  to  Lord  Bolingbroke;!  and,  if  he 
should  not  be  living^  to  the  Sari  of  Marchroont; 
undoubtedly  expectmg  them  to  be  proud  of  the 
trust,  and  eager  to  extend  his  fame.  But  let  no 
man  dream  of  influence  beyond  his  life.  'After 
a  decent  time,  Dodsley  the  bookseller  went  to 
solicit  preference  as  the  publisher,  and  was  told 
that  the  parcel  had  not  been  yet  inspected :  and, 
whatever  was  the  reason,  the  world  has  been 
disappointed  of  what  was  "reserved  for  tho 
next  age." 

He  lost  indeed  the  favour  of  Bolingbroke,  by 
a  kind  of  posthumous  oficnce.  The  politiial 
pamphlet,  called  "The  Patriot  King,"  had  hecn 
put  into  his  hands  that  he  might  procure*  tho 
impression  of  a  very  few  copies,  to  be  distributed, 
according  to  the  author's  direction,  among  his 
friends,  and  Pope  assured  him  that  no  more  had 
been  printed  than  were  allowed  ;  but,  soon  afler 


♦  Spence. 

t  This  is  fioinewhat  Inaccamtelf  cipresscd.  L«vd 
Bolingbroke  was  not  an  executor ;  Tope"*  papers  wer« 
led  to  him  apf  cifically,  or,  in  case  of  hia  deatli*  i»  Lecd 
MarchmoDt.— C. 
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hit  deaths  the  printer  brought  and  resigned  a 
complete  edition  of  fifteen  hundred  copies,  which 
Pope  had  ordered  him  to  print,  ana  retain  in 
secret.  He  kept,  as  was  observed,  his  engage- 
ment to  Pope,  better  than  ^ope  had  kept  it  to 
his  friend :  and  nothing  was  known  of  the  trans- 
action, till,  upon  the  death  of  his  employer,  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  deliver  the  books  to 
the  right  owner,  who  with  great  indignation, 
made  a  fire  in  his  jsrd,  and  delivered  the  whole 
impression  to  the  flames. 

Hitherto  nothing  had  been  done  which  was 
not  naturally  dictated  by  resentment  of  violated 
faith ;  resentment  more  acrimonious,  as  the  vio- 
lator had  been  more  loved  or  more  trusted.  But 
here  the  anger  might  have  stopped ;  the  injury 
was  private ;  and  there  was  httlo  danger  from 
the  example. 

Bolingbroke,  however,  was  not  yet  satisfied ; 
hb  thirst  of  vengeance  incited  him  to  blast  the 
memory  of  the  man  over  whom  he  had  wept  in 
hb  last  struggles;  and  he  employed  Mallet, 
another  friend  of  Pope,  to  tell  the  tale  to  the 
pabUc  with  all  its  aggravations.  Warburton, 
whose  heart  was  warm  with  his  legacy,  and 
tender  by  the  recent  separation,  thought  it  pro- 
per for  him  to  interpose ;  and  undertook,  not  in- 
deed to  vindicate  the  action,  for  breach  of  trust 
has  always  something  criminal,  but  to  extenuate 
it  by  an  ajwlogy.  Having  advanced,  what  can- 
not be  denied,  that  moral  obliquity  is  made  more 
or  less  excusable  b^  the  motives  that  produce  it. 
he  inquires  what  evil  purpose  could  have  induced 
Pope  to  break  his  promise.  He  could  not  de< 
light  his  vanity  by  usurping  the  work,  which, 
though  not  sold  in  shops,  had  been  shown  to 
a  number  more  than  sufficient  to  preserve  the 
author's  claim ;  he  could  not  gratify  his  avarice, 
for  be  could  not  sell  his  plunder  till  Bolingbroke 
was  dead ;  and  even  then,  if  the  copy  was  lefl 
to  another,  his  fraud  would  be  defeated,  and,  if 
left  to  himself,  would  be  useless. 

Warburton  therefore  supposes,  with  great 
appearance  of  reason,  that  the  irrei^larity  of 
his  conduct  proceeded  wholly  from  his  zeal  for 
Bolingbroke,  who  might  perhaps  have  destroyed 
the  pamphlet,  which  Pope  thought  it  his  duty  to 
preserve,  even  without  its  author's  approbation. 
To  Uiis  apology  an  answer  was  written  in  "  A 
Letter^  the  most  Impudent  Man  living." 

He  brought  some  reproach  upon  his  own  me- 
mory by  the  petulant  and  contemptuous  men- 
tion made  in  his  will  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  an 
afiected  repayment  of  his  benefactions.  Mrs. 
Blount,  as  the  known  friend  and  favonrite  of 
Pope,  had.  been  invited  to  the  house  of  Allen, 
^rhere  she  comported  herself  with  such  indecent 
arrogance,  that  she  parted  from  Mrs.  Allen  in  a 
state  of  irreconcileable  dislike,  and  the  door  was 
Ibr  ever  barred  against  her.  This  exclusion  she 
resented  with  so  much  bitterness  as  to  refuse 
maf  legacy  from  Pope,  unless  he  left  the  worid 
ifrith  a  disavowal  of  obligation  to  Allen.  Haring 
been  long  under  her  dominion,  now  tottering 
in  the  decline  of  life,  and  unable  to  resist  the 
violence  of  her  temper,  or,  perhaps,  with  the 
prejudice  of  a  lover,  persuaded*  that  she  had  suf- 
fered improper  treatment,  he  complied  With  her 
demand,  and  polluted  his  will  with  female  resents 
ment  Allen  accepted  the  legacy^  which  he  gave 
to  the  hospital  at  Bath,  olMervmg,  that  Pope 
was  always  a  bad  accountant,  and  that,  if  to 


150/.  he  had  put  a  cipher  more,  he  had  come 
nearer  to  the  truth,* 

The  person  of  Pope  is  well  known  not  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  nicest  model.  He  has,  in 
his  account  of  the  "Little Club,"  compared  him- 
self to  a  spider,  and  by  another  is  described  as 
protuberant  behind  and  before.  He  is  said  to 
nave  been  beautiful  in  his  infancy ;  but  he  was 
of  a  constitution  originally  feeble  and  weak; 
and,  as  bodies  of  a  tender  &ame  are  easily  dis- 
torted, his  deformity  was  probably  in  part  the 
eflect  of  his  application.  His  stature  was  so 
low,  that  to  bring  him  to  a  level  with  common 
tables,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  his  seat  But 
his  face  was  not  displeasing,  and  his  eyes  were 
animated  and  vivid. 

By  natural  deformity,  or  accidental  distortion, 
his  vital  functions  were  so  much  disordered,  that 
his  life  was  a  «Mong  disease."  His  most  fre- 
quent assailment  was  the  headache,  which  he 
used  to  relieve  by  inhaling  the  steam  of  cofiee, 
which  he  very  frequently  required. 

Most  of  wnat  can  be  told  concerning  his  petty 
peculiarities  was  communicated  by  a  female  do- 
mestic of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  knew  him 
perhaps  after  the  middle  of  life.  He  was  then 
so  weak  as  to  stand  in  perpetual  need  of  femalo 
attendance ;  extremely  sensible  of  cold,  so  that 
he  wore  a  kind  of  fur  doublet,  under  a  shirt  of  a 
very  coarse  warm  linen  with  fine  sleeves.  When 
he  rose,  he  was  invested  in  bodice  made  of  stiff 
canvass,  being  scarcely  able  to  hold  himself  erect, 
till  they  were  laced,  and  he  then  put  on  a  flan- 
nel waistcoat  One  side  was  contracted.  His 
legs  were  so  slender,  that  he  enlarged  their  bulk 
with  three  pair  of  stockings,  which  were  drawn 
on  and  off  by  the  maid ;  for  ho  was  not  able  to 
dress  or  undress  himself,  and  neither  went  to 
bed  nor  rose  without  help.  His  weakness  made 
it  very  difficult  for  him  to  be  clean. 


♦  Thia  account  of  the  difftrence  between  Pope  and 
Mr.  Alien  is  not  so  circumstantial  as  it  was  in  Jotinson's 
power  to  hare  made  it.  The  particu'ars  communicated 
to  him  concerning  it  he  was  too  indolent  to  commit  to 
writing ;  the  business  ot  this  note  is  to  supply  his  omis> 
sions. 

Upon  an  Inrhation.  hi  which  Mrs.  Blount  was  included. 
Mr.  Pope  made  a  visit  to  Mr.  Allen,  at  Frior^Park ;  and 
having  occasion  to  go  to  Bristol  for  a  few  days,  left  Mrs. 
Blount  behind  him.  In  his  absence  Mrs.  Blount,  who 
was  of  the  Romish  persuasion,  sii^ified  an  inclination 
to  g5  to  thQ  popish  chapel  at  Bath,  and  desired  of  Mr. 
Allen  the  use  of  his  chariot  for  the  purpose ;  but  he  being 
at  that  lime  mayor  of  the  city,  aueeested  the  impropriety 
of  having  his  carriage  seen  at  the  door  of  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, to  which,  as  a  magistrate,  he  was  at  least  restrained 
from  giving  a  sanction,  and  might  be  required  to  suppress, 
and  therefore  de*irod  to  be  excused.  Mrs.  Blount  resent- 
ed this  refusal,  and  told  Pope  of  it  at  his  return,  and  so 
infected  hira  with  her  rage,  that  they  both  led  the  house 
abruptly.! 

An  instance  of  the  like  negligence  may  be  noted  in  his 
relation  of  Pope's  love  of  painting,  which  diflfers  much 
from  the  information  I  gave  him  on  that  head.  A  picture 
of  Beuecton,  certainly  copied  from  Kneller,  by  Pope,| 
Lord  I^nsfield  once  showed  me  at  Kenwood-house, 
adding  that  It  was  the  only  one  he  ever  finished,  for  that 
the  weakness  of  his  eyes  wa«  an  obstruction  to  his  U8« 
of  the  pencil— H. 

t  This  Is  altogether  wrong  j  Pope  kept  up  his  fViend. 
ship  with  Mr.  Anen  to  the  last,  as  appears  bv  his  leuers, 
ana  Mrs.  Blount  remained  In  Mr.  Allen's  house  some 
tiine  after  the  coolness  took  place  between  her  and  Mrs. 
Allen.  Allen's  conversation  with  Pope  on  this  subject, 
and  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Blount,  all  whese  quarrels  he  was 
obliged  to  share,  will  appear  in  Mr.  Bowles's  edition  of 
Pope's  works.— C. 
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Htfl  Iiair  had  fallen  almost  all  away ;  and  he 
naed  to  dine  sometimes  with  Lord  Oxford,  pri- 
▼atelv,  in  a  Telret  cap.  His  dress  of  ceremony 
was  Slack,  with  a  tiewig,  and  a  little  sword. 

The  indulgence  and  accommodation  which  his 
sickness  required,  had  taught  him  all  the  un- 
pleasinff  and  unsocial  qualities  of  a  valetudinary 
man.  He  expected  that  every  thing  should  give 
way  to  his  ease  or  humour ;  as  a  child,  whose 
parents  will  not  hear  her  cry,  has  an  unresisted 
dominion  in  the  nursery. 

(Test  que  Ver^fant  tmijours  est  homme^ 
C^est  que  rhamme  est  toujours  enfant. 

When  he  wanted  to  sleep,  he  **  nodded  in  com- 
pany;'* and  once  slumbered  at  his  own  table 
while  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  talking  of  poetry. 

The  reputation  which  his  friendship  gave  pro- 
cured him  many  invitations ;  but  he  was  a  very 
troublesome  inmate.  He  brought  no  servant, 
and  had  so  many  wants,  that  a  numerous  at- 
tendance was  scarcelv  able  to  supply  them. 
Wherever  he  was,  he  left  no  room  for  another, 
because  he  exacted  the  attention,  and  employed 
the  activity  of  the  whole  family.  His  errands 
were  so  frequent  and  frivolous,  that  the  footmen 
in  time  avoided  and  neglected  him ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Oxford  discharged  some  of  the  servants  for 
their  resolute  refusal  of  his  messages.  The 
maids,  when  they  had  neglected  their  business, 
alleged  that  they  had  bron  employed  by  Mr. 
Pope.  One  of  his  constant  demands  was  of  cof- 
fee in  the  night,  and  to  the  woman  that  waited 
on  him  in  his  chamber  he  was  very  burdensome ; 
but  he  was  carefal  to  recompense  her  want  of 
sleep ;  and  Lord  Oxford's  servant  declared,  that 
in  the  house  where  her  business  was  to  answer 
his  call,  she  would  not  ask  for  wa^res. 

He  had  another  fault  easily  incident  to  those 
who,  suffering  much  pain,  thmk  themselves  en- 
titied  to  whatever  pleasures  they  can  snatch. 
He  was  too  indulgent  to  his  appetite ;  he  loved 
meat  highly  seasoned  and  of  strong  taste ;  and, 
at  the  intervals  of  the  table,  amused  lumself 
with  biscuits  and  dry  conserves.  If  he  sat  doMrn 
to  a  variety  of  dishes,  he  would  oppress  his 
stomach  with  repletion ;  and,  though  ne  seemed 
angry  when  a  dram  was  oflfered  ninL  did  not 
forbear  to  drink  it  His  friends,  who  knew 
the  avenues  to  his  heart,  pampered  him  with 
presents  of  luxury,  which  tie  did  not  sufler^to 
stand  neglected.  The  death  of  great  men  is  not 
always  proportioned  to  the  lustre  of  their  lives. 
Hannibal,  says  Juvenal,  did  not  perish  by  the 
javelin  or  the  sword ;  the  slaughters  of  Cannes 
were  revenged  by  a  ring.  The  death  of  Pope 
was  imput^,  by  some  of  his  friends,  to  a  sOver 
saucepan,  in  which  it  was  his  delight  to  heat 
potted  lampreys. 

That  he  loved  too  well  to  eat  is  certain ;  but 
that  his  sensuality  shortened  his  life  will  not  be 
hastily  concluded,  when  it  is  remembered  tiiat 
a  conformation  so  irregular  lasted  six-and-fidy 
years,  notwithstanding  such  pertinacious  dih- 
gence  of  study  and  meiditation. 

In  all  his  intercourse  with  mankind,  he  had 
great  delight  in  artifice,  and  endeavoured  to  at- 
tain all  his  puiposes  by  indirect  and  unsuspected 
methods.  "He  hardly  drank  tea  without  a 
stratagem."  If,  at  the  house  Of  his  friends,  he 
want^  anj  accommodation,  he  was  not  willing 
to  a^  for  It  in  [dain  terms,  but  would  mention  it 


remotely  t0  something  convenient ;  though,  when 
it  was  procured,  he  soon  made  it  appear  for 
whose  sake  it  hod  been  recommended.  Thus  he 
teased  Lord  Orrery  till  he  obtained  a  screen. 
He  practised  his  arts  on  such  small  occasions, 
that  Lady  Bolingbroke  used  to  say,  in  a  French 
phrase,  that  '*he  played  the  politician  about 
cabbages  and  turnips."  His  unjustifiable  im- 
pression of  <*  The  Patriot  King,"  as  it  can  be 
imputed  to  no  particular  motive,  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  his  general  habit  of  secrecy  and 
cunning:  he  caught  an  opportunity  of  a  sly 
trick,  and  pleased  himself  with  the  thought  of 
outwitting  Bolingbrok  e. 

In  familiar  or  convivial  conversation,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  excelled.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  resembled  Dry  den,  as  being  not  one  that 
was  distinguished  by  vivacity  in  company.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  so  near  his  time,  so  much 
should  be  known  of  what  he  has  written,  and  so 
little  of  what  he  has  said :  traditional  memory 
retains  no  sallies  of  raillery,  nor  sentences  of  ob- 
servation ;  nothing  either  pointed  or  solid,  either 
wise  or  merry.  One  apophthegm  only  stands 
upon  record.  When  an  objection,  raised  acainst 
his  inscription  for  Shakspcarc,  was  defen<{ed  by 
the  authority  of  "Patrick,"  he  replied — "hor* 
resco  referens" — that  "  he  would  allow  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  dictionary  to  know  the  meaning 
of  a  single  word,  but  not  of  two  words  put  toge- 
ther." 

He  was  fretful  and  easily  displeased,  and  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  capriciotisly  resentful.  He 
would  sometimes  leave  Lord  Oxford  silently,  no 
one  could  tell  why,  and  was  to  be  courted  hack 
by  more  letters  and  messages  than  the  footmen 
were  willing  to  carry.  The  table  was  indeed  in 
fcsted  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  who  was  the 
friend  of  Lady  Oxford,  and  who,  knowing  his 
peevishness,  could  by  no  entreaties  be  restrained 
from  contradicting  him,  till  their  disputes  were 
sharpened  to  such  asperity,  that  one  or  the  other 
quitted  tbeJiouse. 

He  sometimes  condescended  to  be  jocular 
with  servants  or  inferiors ;  but  by  no  merriment, 
cither  of  others  or  his  own,  was  he  ever  seen  ex- 
cited to  laughter. 

Of  his  domestic  character,  frugality  was  a 
part  eminently  remarkable.  Having  determined 
not  to  be  dependent,  he  determined  not  t4^  be  in 
want,  and  therefore  wisely  and  magnanimously 
rejected  all  temptations  to  expense  unsuitable  to 
his  fortune.  This  general  care  must  be  univer- 
sally approved :  but  it  sometimes  aopcared  in 
petty  artifices  of  parsUnony,  such  as  the  practice 
of  writing  his  compositions  on  the  back  of  let- 
ters, as  may  be  seen  in  the  remaining  copy  of 
the  "  Iliad,"  by  which  perhaps  in  five  years  five 
shillings  were  saved ;  or  in  a  niggardly  recep- 
tion of  his  friends,  and  scantiness  of  entertain- 
ment, as,  when  he  had  two  g^uests  in  his  house, 
he  would  set  at  supper  a  single  pint  upon  ff^ 
table;  and,  having  himself  taken  two  small 
glasses,  would  retire,  and  say,  "  GenUemen.  I 
leave  you  to  your  wine."  Yet  he  tells  his 
friends,  that  "  he  has  a  heart  for  all,  a  house  for 
all,  and,  whatever  they  may  think,  a  fortune  for 
all." 

He  sometimes,  howevei^,  made  a  splendid  £n 
ner,  and  is  said  to  have  wanted  no  part  of  tlie 
skill  or  elegance  which  such  performances  re- 
qifire.    That  this  magnificence  should  be  oAcft 
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ditptayed,  that  obstinate  prad«nee  with  which  he 
conducted  his  afikirs  would  not  permit,  for  his 
revenue,  certain  and  casual,  amounted  only  to 
about  eieht  hundred  pounds  a  year,  of  which 
however  he  declares  himself  able  to  assign  one 
hundred  to  charity.'^ 

Of  this  fortune,  whidi,  as  it  arose  from  public 
approbation,  was  very  honourably  obtained,  his 
imagination  seems  to  have  been  too  full:  it 
woiUd  be  hard  to  find  a  man,  so  well  entitled  to 
notice  by  bis  wit,  that  ever  delighted  so  much  in 
talking  of  his  money.  In  his  letters  and  his 
poems,  his  garden  and  his  grotto,  his  quincunx 
and  hb  vines,  or  some  hints  of  his  opulence,  are 
always  to  be  found.  The  great  topic  of  his  ridi- 
cule 18  poverty ;  the  crimes  with  which  he  re- 
proaches his  antagonists  are  their  debts,  their 
nabitation  in  the  Mint,  and  their  want  of  a  din- 
ner. He  seems  to  be  of  an  opinion,  not  very  un- 
common in  the  world,  that  to  want  money  is  to 
want  every  thing. 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  his  poe- 
•essions,^  seems  to  be  that  of  enumerating  the 
men  of  high  rank  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
and  whose  notice  he  loudly  proclaims  not  to  have 
been  obtained  by  any  practices  of  meanness  or 
servility ;  a  boast  which  was  never  denied  to  be 
tme,  and  to  which  very  few  poets  have  ever 
aspired.  Pope  never  set  his  genius  to  sale,  he 
never  flattered  those  whom  he  did  not  love,  or 
praised  those  whom  he  did  not  esteem.  Savage, 
however,  remarked,  that  he  began  a  little  to  re- 
lax his  dignity,  when  he  wrote  a  distich  for  his 
"  Hi^hness's  dog." 

His  admiratbn  of  the  great  seems  to  have  in- 
creased in  the  advance  of  life.  He  passed  over 
neers  and  statesmen  to  inscribe  his  **  Iliad'*  to 
Congreve.  with  a  magnanimity  of  which  the 
praise  had  been  complete,  had  his  friend's  virtue 
been  equal  to  his  wit.  Why  he  was  chosen  for 
so  great  an  honour,  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
know  ;  there  is  no  trace  in  Uterarv  history  of 
any  particular  intimacy  between  tnem.  The 
name  of  Congreve  appears  in  Uie  letters  among 
those  of  his  other  frienos,  but  without  any  observ- 
able distinction  or  consequence. 

To  his  latter  works,  however,  he  took  care  to 
annex  names  di^:nified  with  titles,  but  was  not 
very  happy  in  his  choice ;  for,  except  Lord  Ba- 
thuTst,  none  of  his  noble  friends  were  such  as 
that  a  good  man  would  wish  to  have  his  intimacy 
with  them  known  to  posterity :  he  can  derive 
little  honour  from  the  notice  of  Cobham,  Bur- 
lington^ or  Bolingbroke. 

Of  his  social  qualities,  if  an  estimate  be  made 
from  his  letters,  an  opinion  too  favourable  cannot 
easily  be  formed :  they  exhibit  a  perpetual  and 
unclouded  efiulgence  of  fi;eneral  benevolence  and 
particular  fondness.  There  is  nothing  but  hbe- 
ralitT,  gratitude,  constancy,  and  tenderness.  It 
hasjeen  so  long  said  as  to  be  commonly  believed, 
thaAie  true  characters  of  men  may  be  found  in 
their  letters,  and  that  he  who  writes  to  his  friend 
kys  his  heart  open  before  him.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  such  were  the' simple  friendships  of  the 
GoMen  Age,  and  are  now  the  friendships  only 


*  Pan  of  k  aroM  from  an  annnhj  of  two  hundred 
poeads  a  year,  which  he  had  purchMed  either  of  the 
kle  Duke  of  Budcinchamthire,  or  the  Dutchess  hie 
■MKher,  and  which  was  charged  on  eome  estate  of  that 
hmily.  [See  i>.  081.]  The  deed  bv  which  it  was  granted 
vas  aooM  jears  in  my  ciuiody.--H. 
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of  children. '  Very  few  can  boast  of  hearts  which 
they  dai«  lay  open  to  themselves,  and  of  which, 
by  whatever  accident  exposed,  ihey  do  not  shun 
a  distinct  and  continued  view  J  and,  certainly, 
what  we  hide  frt>m  ourselves  we  do  not  show  to 
our  friends.  There  is,  indeed,  no  transaction 
which  offers  stronger  temptation  to  fallacy  and 
sophistication  than  epistolary  intercourse.  In 
the  eagerness  of  conversation  the  first  emotions 
of  the  mind  often  burst  out  before  they  are  con- 
sidered ;  in  the  tumult  of  business,  interest  and 
passion  have  their  genuine  effect ;  but  a  friendly 
letter  is  a  calm  and  deliberate  performance  in 
the  cool  of  leisure,  in  the  stillness  of  solitude, 
and  sturely  no  man  sits  down  to  depreciate  by 
desi^  his  own  character. 

Friendship  has  no  tendency  to  secure  veracity  | 
for  by  whom  can  a  man  so  much  wish  to  m 
thought  better  than  he  is,  as  by  him  whose  kind- 
ness he  desires  to  gain  or  keep  I  Even  in  writing 
to  the  world  there  is  less  constraint ;  the  author 
is  not  confronted  with  his  reader,  and  takes  his 
chance  of  approbation  among  the  different  dis- 
positions of  mankind;  but  a  letter  is  addressed 
to  a  single  mind,  of  which  the  prejudices  and 
partialities  are  known  ^  and  must  therefore 
please,  if  not  by  frkvourmg  them,  by  forbearing 
to  oppose  them. 

To  charge  those  fiivourable  representations! 
which  men  give  of  their  own  minds,  with  the 
guilt  of  hypocritical  falsehood,  would  show  more 
severity  tnan  knowledge.  The  writer  commonly 
believes  himsel£  Almost  every  man's  thoughts, 
while  they  are  general,  are  right ;  and  most 
hearts  are  pore  wntte  temptation  is  away.  It  is 
easy  to  awaken  generous  sentiments  in  privacy ; 
to  despise  death  when  there  is  no  danm ;  to 
glow  with  benevolence  when  there  is  noUiine  to 
be  given.  While  such  ideas  are  formed,  they 
are  felt ;  and  self-love  does  not  suspect  the  gleam 
of  virtue  to  be  the  meteor  of  fancy. 

If  the  letters  of  Pope  are  considered  merely  as 
compositions,  they  seem  to  be  premeditated  and 
artinciaU  It  is  one  thing  to  write,  because  there 
is  something  which  the  mind  wishes  to  discharge  ] 
and  another,  to  solicit  the  imagination,  because 
ceremony  or  vanity  require  something  to  be 
written.  PojM  confesses  his  early  letters  to  be 
vitiated  with  ^ffeeUitim  tmd  ambitum :  to  know 
whether  he  disentan^ed  himself  from  these  per- 
verters  of  epistolary  wtegrity,  his  book  and  his 
life  must  be  set  in  comparison.^ 

One  of  his  favourite  topics  is  contempt  of  his 
own  poetry.  For  this,  if  it  had  been  real,  he 
would  deserve  no  commendation :  and  in  this  he 
was  certainly  not  sincere,  for  his  high  value  of 
himself  was  sufficiently  observed ;  and  of  what 
could  he  be  proud  but  of  his  poetry  7  He  writes^ 
he  says^  -when  *'  he  has  just  nothing  else  to  do ;" 
yet  Swift  complains  that  he  was  never  at  leisure 
for  conversation,  because  he  had  **  always  some 
poetical  scheme  in  his  head."  It  was  punctually 
required  that  his  writing-box  shoukl  be  set  upon 
his  bed  before  he  rose ;  and  I^ord  Oxford's  d^ 
mestic  related,  that  in  the  dreadful  winter  of 
forty,  she  was  called  from  her  bed  by  him  four 
times  in  one  night,  to  supply  him  with  paper, 
lest  he  should  lose  a  thought. 

He  pretends  insensibility  to  censure  and  criti- 
cism,  tnough  it  was  observed  by  all  who  knew 
faim  that  every  pamphlet  disturbed  his  quiet,  and 
I  that  his  extreme  initability  laid  him  op«i  to 
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perDetHal  T«zatioB ;  bnthemshedtodefpisehis 
critics,  and  therefore  hoped  that  he  did  despise 
^  them. 

As  he  happened  to  live  in  two  reigns  when  the 
court  paid  little  attention  to  poetry,  he  nursed  in 
his  mind  a  jbolish  disesteem  of  kings,  and  pro- 
claims that  "  he  never  sees  courts."  Yet  a  httle 
regard  shown  him  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  melt- 
ed his  obduracy ;  and  he  had  not  much  to  say, 
when  he  was  asked  by  his  Royal  Highness, 
"  how  he  could  love  a  prince  while  he  disliked 
kings?" 

He  very  frequently  professes  contempt  of  the 
world,  and  represents  himself  as  looking  on 
mankind,  sometimes  with  gay  indifference,  as 
on  emmets  of  a  hillock,  below  his  serious  atten- 
tion, and  sometimes  with  gloomy  indignation, 
as  on  monsters  more  worthy  of  hatred  than  of 
pity.  These  were  dispositions  apparently  coun- 
terfeited. How  could  he  despise  those  whom 
be  lived  by  pleasing,  and  on  whose  approbation 
his  esteem  of  himself  was  superstructea  ?  Why 
should  he  hate  those  to  whose  favour  he  owed 
his  honour  and  his  ease?  Of  things  that  termi- 
nate in  human  life,  the  world  is  the  proper  judge ; 
to  despise  its  sentence,  if  it  were  possible,  is  not 
just ;  and  if  it  were  just,  is  not  possible.  Pope 
was  far  enough  from  this  unreasonable  temper : 
he  was  suffiaently  a  fool  to  fame,  and  his  fault 
was  that  he  pretended  to  neglect  it  His  levity 
and  his  suUenness  were  only  in  his  letters ;  he 
passed  through  common  life,  sometimes  vexed, 
and  sometimes  pleased,  with  the  natural  emotions 
of  common  men. 

His  scorn  of  the  ^reat  is  too  often  repeated  to 
be  real ;  no  man  thinks  much  of  that  which  he 
despises ;  and  as  falsehood  is  always  in  danger 
of  mconsistency,  he  makes  it  his  boast  at  another 
time  that  he  lives  among  them. 

It  is  evident  that  his  own  importance  swells 
often  in  his  mind.  He  is  afraid  of  writinf^,  lest 
the  clerks  at  the  Post-office  should  know  mis  se- 
crets ;  he  has  many  enemies ;  he  considers  him- 
self as  surrounded  by  universal  jealousy ;  **  af- 
ter many  deaths,  and  many  dispersions,  two  or 
three  of  us,"  says  he,  "  may  still  be  brought 
together,  not  to  |^ot^  but  to  divert  ourselves, 
ami  the  world  too,  if  it  pleases:"  and  they  can 
live  together,  and  "  ^ow  what  friends  wits  may 
be^  in  spite  of  all  the  fools  in  the  world."  All 
this  while  it  was  likely  that  the  clerks  did  not 
know  his  hand ;  he  certainly  had  no  more  ene- 
mies than  a  public  character  like  his  inevitably 
excites ;  and  with  what  degree  of  friendship  the 
wits  mi^ht  live,  very  few  were  so  much  fools  as 
ever  to  mquire.' 

Some  port  of  this  pretended  discontent  he 
learned  •from  Swift,  and  expresses  it,  I  think, 
most  frequently  in  his  correspondence  with  hiUL 
Swift's  resentment  was  unreasonable,  but  it  was 
sincere ;  Pope's  was  the  mere  mimicry  of  his 
friend,  a  fictitious  part  which  he  began  to  play 
before  it  became  nim.  When  he  was  only 
twenty-five  years  old,  he  related  that  "a  glut  of 
study  and  retirement  had  thrown  him  on  the 
world,"  and  that  there  was  dancer  lest  "  a  glut 
of  the  world  should  throw  him  back  upon  study 
an4  retirement"  To  this  Swift  answered  witn 
great  propriety,  that  Pope  had  not  3ret  acted  or 
suffered  enough  in  the  world  to  have  become 
weary  of  it  And,  indeed,  it  must  have  been 
■omt  very  powerful  reason  that  can  drive  back 


to  solitude  bim  who  has  onee  oijoyed   tli« 
pleasures  of  society. 

In  the  Letters  both  of  Swift  and  Pope  there 
appears  such  narrowness  of  mind,  as  makes  than 
insensible  of  any  excellence  that  has  not  some 
affinity  with  their  own,  and  confines  their  es- 
teem and  approbation  to  so  small  a  number,  that 
whoever  snould  form  his  opinioif  of  the  age 
from  their  repesentation,  would  suppose  them 
to  have  lived  amidst  ig^rance  and  barbarity, 
unable  to  find  among  their  contemporaries  either  * 
virtue  or  intelligence,  and  persecuted  by  those 
that  could  not  understand  them. 

When  Pope  murmurs  at  the  world,  when  he 
professes  contempt  of  fame,  when  he  speaks  of 
riches  and  poverty,  of  success  and  disappoint- 
ment, with  negligent  indifference,  he  certainly 
does  not  express  nis  habitual  and  settled  senu- 
ments,  but  either  wilfully  disguises  his  own 
character,  or,  what  is  more  lik^y,  invests  him- 
self with  temporary  qualities,  and  sallies  out 
in  the  colours  of  the  present  moment  His 
hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  sorrows,  acted 
strongly  upon  biis  mind;  and,  if  he  differed 
fit>m  otners,  it  was  not  by  carelessness ;  he  was 
irritable  and  rcsentfuL  His  malignity  to  Philips, 
whom  he  had  first  made  ridicmous,  and  then 
hated  for  being  angry,  continued  too  long.  Of 
his  vain  desire  to  make  Bentley  conteniptible,  I 
never  heard  any  adequate  reason.  He  was 
sometimes  wanton  in  nis  attacks;  and  before 
Chandos,  Lady  Wortley,  and  Hill,  was  mean  in 
his  retreat 

The  virtues  which  seem  to  have  had  most  of  ] 
his    affection  were   liberality   and   fidelity  of  > 
friendship,  in  which  it  does  not  appear  that  he    ' 
was  other  than  he  describes  himself.    BLis  for- 
tune did  not  suffer  his  charity  to  be  splendid  and 
conspicuous;  but  he  assisted  Dodsley  with  a 
hunared  pounds,  that  be  might  open  a  shop ;  and 
of  the  suDscription  of  forty  pounds  a  year  that 
he  raised  for  savage,  twenty  were  paid  by  him- 
self.   He  was  accused  of  loving  money ;  but 
his  love  was  eagerness  to  gain,  not  solicitude  to 
keep  it.        ^ 

In  the  duties  of  friendship  he  was  zealous  and 
constant;  his  early  maturity  of  mind  commonlir 
united  him  with  men  older  than  himself,  andy 
therefore,  without  attaining  any  considerable 
length  of  life,  he  saw  many  companions  of  his 
youth  sink  into  the  grave:  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  lost  a  sinde  friend  by  coldness  or 
oy  injniy;  those  who  loved  him  once,  continued 
their  Kindness.  His  ungrateful  mention  of  Allen 
in  his  will  was  the  efiect  of  his  adherence  to  one 
whom  he  had  known  much  longer,  and  whom 
he  naturally  loved  with  greater  fondness.  Hie 
violation  of  the  trust  reposed  m  him  by  Bdin^ 
broke  could  have  no  motive  inconsistent  witA 
the  warmest  affection  ^  he  either  thought  Use 
action  so  near  to  indifferent  that  he  forflotit,  or 
so  laudable  that  he  expected  his  friend  to  ap» 
prove  it 

It  was  reported,  with  such  confidence  as  sd- 
most  to  enforce  belief,  that  in  the  papers  intrasted 
to  his  executors  was  found  a  defamatory  life  of 
Swift,  which  he  had  prepared  as  an  inttrument 
of  venceance,  to  be  used  if  any  provocation 
should  oe  ever  given.  About  this  I  inquired  oT 
the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  who  assured  me  that  Xko 
such  piece  was  amon^  his  remains. 

The  religion  in  which  he  lived  and  died 
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that  of  the  churdi  of  Rome,  to  which,  in  his 
eorrespondence  with  Racine,  he  professes  him- 
self a  sincere  adherent.  That  he  was  not  scni- 
polously  pious  in  some  part  of  his  life,  is  known 
Of  many  idle  and  indecent  applications  of  sen- 
tences taken  from  the  Scriptures;  a  mode  of 
merriment  which  a  good  man  dreads  for  its  pro- 
ftneness,  and  a  witty  man  disdains  for  its  easi- 
ness and  Tulgtu'itj.  But  to  whatever  levities  he 
has  been  betrayed,  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
principles  were  ever  corrupted,  or  that  he  ever 
lost  his  belief  of  revelation.  The  positions 
which  he  transmitted  from  BoUngbroke  ne  seems 
Bot  to  have  understood,  and  was  pleased  with  an 
int^Tprot^on  that  made  them  orthodox. 

A  man  of  such  exalted  superiority,  and  so 
little  moderation,  would  naturally  have  all  his 
delinquencies  observed  and  aggravated;  those 
who  could  not  deny  that  he  was  excellent,  would 
rejoice  to  find  that  he  was  not  perfect. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  unwilling- 
ness with  which  the  same  man  is  eJlowed  to  pos- 
sess many  advantages,  that  his  learning  has 
been  depreciated,  tie  certainly  was,  m  his 
early  life,  a  man  of  ^eat  literary  curiosity ; 
and,  when  he  wrote  his  "Essay  on  Criticbm," 
had,  for  his  age,  a  very  wide  acouaintance  with 
books.  When  he  entered  into  the  living  world, 
it  seems  to  have  happened  to  him,  as  to  many 
others,  that  he  was  less  attentive  to  dead  masters : 
he  studied  in  the  academy  of  Paracelsus,  and 
made  the  universe  his  favourite  volume.    He 

Sthered  his  notions  fresh  from  reality,  not  from 
i  copies  of  authors,  but  the  originals  of  nature. 
Yet  tnere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  literature 
ever  lost  his  esteem ;  he  always  profi»sed  to  love 
reading ;  and  Dobson,  who  spent  some  time  at 
his  house  translating  his  ''Essay  on  Man," 
when  I  asked  him  what  learning  he  found  him 
to  possess,  answered,  "  More  than  1  expected." 
His  frequent  references  to  history,  his  allusions 
to  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  his  images 
selected  from  art  and  nature,  with  his  observa- 
tions on  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  the 
modes  of  life,  snow  an  intelligence  perpetually 
on  the  wing,  excursive,  vigorous,  and  diligent, 
eoLjger  to  pursue  knowledge,  and  attentive  to  re- 
tain it.*: 

From  this  curiosity  arose  the  desire  of  trarel- 
ling,  to  whidi  he  alludes  in  his  verses  to  Jervas, 
and  which,  thou^  he  never  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  gratify  it,  did  not  leave  him  till  nis  life 
declined. 

Of  his  intellectual  character,  the  constituent 
and  fundamental  principle  was  good  sense,  a 
prompt  and  intuitive  perception  of  consonance 
and  propriety^.  He  saw  immediately,  of  his 
owTQ  conceptions,  what  was  to  be  chosen,  and 
what  to  be  rejected ;  and,  in  the  works  of  others, 
Mrhat  was  to  be  shunned,  and  what  Mras  to  be 


kit  good  sense  alone  is  a  sedate  and  quiescent 
atiality,  which  manages  its  possessions  well,  but 
does  not  increase  them ;  it  collects  few  materials 
lor  its  own  operations,  and  preserves  safety,  but 
never  gains  supremacy.  Pope  had  likewise  ge- 
nius ;  a  mind  active,  ambiuous,  and  adventar- 
suSy  always  investigatins^,  always  aspiring ;  in 
its  -widest  searches  still  lon^g  to  go  forward, 
m  its  highest  flights  still  wishing  to  be  higher ; 
alwa3r8  imagining  something  greater  than  it 
Imoiwv,  ahfray  8  endeavouring  more  than  it  can  do. 


To  assist  theee  powen,  he  is  said  to  have  had 
great  strength  and  exactness  of  memory.  That 
which  he  had  heard  or  read  was  not  easily  lost ; 
and  he  had  before  him  not  only  what  his  own 
meditation  suggested,  but  what  he  had  found  in 
other  writers  that  might  be  accommodated  to  his 
present  purpose. 

These  benefits  of  nature  he  improved  by  in- 
cessant and  unwearied  diligence;  he  had  re- 
course to  every  source  of  intelligence,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  of  information ;  he  consulted 
the  living  as  well  as  the  dead ;  he  read  his  com- 
positions to  his  friends,  and  was  never  contented 
with  mediocrity  when  excellence  could  be  at- 
tained. He  considered  poetry  as  the  business 
of  his  life ;  and,  however  he  might  seem  to  la- 
ment his  occupation,  he  follow^  it  with  con- 
stancy ;  to  make  verses  was  his  first  labour,  and 
to  mend  them  was  his  lasL 

From  his  attention  to  poetry  he  was  never  di- 
verted. If  conversation  offered  any  thing  that 
could  be  improved,  he  committed  it  to  paper ;  if 
a  thought,  or  perhaps  an  expression  more  happy 
than  was  common,  rose  to  his  mind,  he  was  care- 
ful to  write  it ;  an  independent  distich  was  pre- 
served for  an  opportunity  of  insertion ;  and  some 
little  fragments  have  been  found  containing  lines, 
or  parts  of  lines,  to  be  wrought  upon  at  %>nie 
other  time. 

He  was  one  of  those  few  whose  labour  is 
their  pleasure :  he  was  never  elevated  to  negli- 
gence, nor  wearied  to  impatience;  he  never 
pfLseed  a  fiiult  unamended  by  indifference,  nor 
Quitted  it  by  despair.  He  laboured  his  works, 
nrst  to  gain  reputation,  and  afterwards  to 
keep  it. 

Of  composition  there  are  different  methods. 
Some  employ  at  once  memory  and  invention, 
and,  with  little  intermediate  use  of  the  pen, 
form  and  polish  large  masses  hy  continued  me- 
ditation, and  write  their  productions  only  when, 
in  their  own  opinion,  they  have  completed  them. 
It  is  related  of  Virgil,  that  his  custom  was  to 
pour  out  a  great  ntunber  of  verses  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  pass  the  day  in  retrenching  exube- 
rances, and  correcting  inaccuracies.  The  method 
of  Pope,  as  may  be  collected  from  his  transla- 
tion, was  to  write  his  first  thoughts  in  his  first, 
words,  and  gradually  to  ampUty,  decorate,  rec- 
tify, and  refine  them. 

With  such  faculties,  and  such  dispositions,  he 
excelled  every  other  writer  in  poetical  prudence : 
he  wrote  in  such  a  manner  as  might  expose  him 
to  few  hazards.  He  used  almost  always  the 
same  fabric  of  verse :  and,  indeed,  by  those  few 
essays  which  he  made  of  any  other,  he  did  not 
enlar^  his  reputation.  Of  Uiis  uniformity  the 
certain  consequence  was  readiness  and  dexterity. 
By  perpetual  practice,  language  had,  in  his 
nund,  a  systematical  arrangement ;  having  al- 
ways the  same  use  for  words,  he  had  words  so 
selected  and  combined  as  to  be  ready  at  his  call. 
This  increase  of  facility  he  confessed  himself 
to  have  perceived  in  the  progress  of  his  transla- 
tion. 

But  what  was  yet  of  more  importance,  his 
effusions  were  always  voluntary,  and  his  sub- 
jects chosen  by  himselC  His  independence  se- 
cured him  from  drudging  at  a  task,  and  labour- 
ing upon  a  barren  topic ;  he  never  exchanged 
praise  for  money,  nor  opene<}  a  shop  of  condo- 
lenee  or  congratulation.    His  poems,  therefore, 
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were  scarcely  ever  temporuy.  He  tiAred 
coronations  and  royal  mamaget  to  paas  without 
a  song ;  and  derived  no  opportunities  from  recent 
events^  or  any  popularity  from  the  accidental 
disposition  of  his  readers.  He  was  never  re* 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  soUcitiDg  the  son  to 
shine  upon  a  birthday,  of  calling  the  Graces  and 
Virtues  to  a  wedding,  or  of  sajring  what  mul- 
titudes have  said  before  him.  When  he  could  pro- 
duce nothing  new,  he  was  at  liberty  to  be  silent 

His  publications  were  for  the  same  reason 
never  hasty.  He  is  said  to  have  sent  nothinj^ 
to  the  press  till  it  had  lain  two  years  under  his 
inspection ;  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  he  ven* 
tared  nothing  without  nice  examination.  He 
Buffered  the  tumult  of  imagination  to  subside, 
and  the  novelties  of  invention  to  grow  fiimiliar. 
He  knew  that  the  mind  is  always  enamoured  of 
its  own  productions,  and  did  not  trust  his  first 
fondness.  He  consulted  his  friends^  and  lis- 
tened with  great  willingness  to  criticism ;  and, 
what  was  of  more  importance,  he  consulted 
himself,  and  let  nothing  pass  against  his  ovni 
judgment 

He  professed  to  have  learned  his  poefary  from 
Dryden,  whom,  whenever  an  opportunity  was 
presented,  he  praised  through  his  whole  life  with 
unvaried  liberality;  and  perhaps  his  character 
may  receive  some  iUustration,  if^he  be  compared 
witn  his  master. 

Integrity  of  understanding  and  nicety  of  dis- 
cernment were  not  allotted  in  a  less  proportion 
to  Dryden  than  to  Pope.  The  rectitude  of  Dry- 
den's  mind  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  dis- 
mission of  his  poetical  prejudices,  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  unnatural  thou^nts  and  rugged  numl>ers. 
But  Dryden  never  desu-ed  to  apply  all  the  judg- 
ment that  he  had.  He  wrote,  and  professed  to 
write,  merely  for  the  people;  ana  when  he 
pleased  others,  he  contented  himself.  He  spent 
no  time  in  strug^ee  to  rouse  latent  powers ;  he 
never  attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was 
already  good,  nor  often  to  mend  what  he  must 
have  known  to  be  faulty.  He  wrote,  as  he  tells 
us,  with  very  little  consideration ;  when  occasion 
or  necessity  called  upon  him,  he  poured  out  what 
the  present  moment  happened  to  supply,  and, 
when  once  it  had  passed  the  press,  ejected  it 
from  his  mind ;  for,  when  he  had  no  pecuniary 
interest,  he  had  no  further  solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy,  he  desired  to 
excel ;  and  therefore  always  enc(eavoured  to  do 
his  best ;  he  did  not  court  the  candour,  but  dared 
the  judgment,  of  his  reader,  and,  expecting  no 
indulgence  from  others,  ho  showed  none  to  him- 
aelf.  He  examined  lines  and  words  with  minute 
and  punctilious  obsenration,  and  retouched  everv 
part  with  indefati^ble  diligence,  till  he  had  left 
nothing  to  be  forgiven. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very  lon^ 
m  his  hands,  while  he  considered  and  reconsi- 
dered them.  The  only  poems  which  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  wntten  with  such  regard  to 
the  times  as  inight  hasten  thmr  publication,  were 
the  two  satires  of  "  Thirty-eight ;"  of  which 
Dodsley  told  me  that  they  were  brouj^ht  to  him 
by  the  author,  that  they  mi^ht  be  fairly  copied. 
'*  Almost  every  line,"  he  said,  "was  then  writ- 
ten twice  over;  I  gave  him  a  clean  transcript, 
which  he  sent  some  time  afterwards  to  me  for 
the  press,  with  almost  every  line  wntten  twice 
over  a  second  tunes." 


EUs  declaration,  ^t  his  care  fiur  his  works 
ceased  at  their  publication,  was  not  strictly  true. 
His  parental  attention  never  abandoned  them ; 
what  he  found  amiss  in  the  first  edition,  he 
silently  corrected  in  those  that  followed.  He 
appears  to  have  revised  the  "  Iliad,"  and  freed 
it  from  some  of  its  imperfections ;  and4he  "  Es- 
say on  Criticism''  received  many  improvements 
after  its  first  appearance.  It  will  seldom  be 
found  that  he  altered  without  adding  cleam^ssy 
elegance,  or  viffour.  Pope  had  perhaps  the 
judgment  of  Dryden :  but  Dryden  certainly 
wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope. 

In  acquired  knowledge,  the  superiority  must 
be  allowed  to  Dryden,  whose  education  was 
more  scholastic,  and  who,  before  he  became  an 
author,  had  been  allowed  more  time  for  study, 
with  better  means  of  inform^on.  His  mina 
has  a  larger  ranse,  and  he  collects  his  images 
and  illustrations  from  a  more  extensive  circunw 
ference  of  science.  Dryden  knew  more  of  mtn 
in  his  general  nature,  and  Pope  in  his  local  man- 
ners. The  notions  of  Dryden  were  fonned  by 
comprehensive  speculation  ;  and  those  of  Pope 
by  minute  attention.  There  is  more  dignity  m 
the  knowledge  of  Dryden,  and  more  certamty 
in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either ;  for 
both  excelled  likewise  in  moae ;  but  Pope  did 
not  borrow  his  prose  from  nis  predecessor.  The 
style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  varied ;  that 
of"^  Pope  is^oautious  and  uniform.  Dryden  ob» 
serves  the  motions  of  his  own  mind ;  rope  con- 
strains his  mind  to  his  own  rules  of  composition. 
Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and  rapid ;  Pope 
is  always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gfentle.  Dry* 
den's  pase  is  a  natural  field,  rising  into  inequaU 
ities,  and  diversified  by  the  varied  exuberance 
of  abundant  vegetation ;  Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn, 
shaven  by  the  scythe,  and  levelled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  whidi  constitutes  a 
poet ;  that  quality  without  which  judgment  im 
cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert ;  that  energy  which 
collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  animates :  the 
superiority  must,  with  some  hesitation,  be  allow- 
ed to  Drydmi.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred^  that  of 
this  poetical  vigour  Pope  had  only  a  httle,  be> 
cause  Ehyden  bad  more :  for  eveiy  other  writer 
since  Milton  must  give  place  to  Pope ;  «nd  evbn 
of  Dryden  it  must  be  said,  that,  if  he  has  bri^ter 
paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems.  Dryden'a 
performances  were  always  hasty,  either  excited 
oy  some  external  occasion,  or  extorted  by  do* 
mestic  necessity;  he  composed  without  con»- 
sideration,  and  published  without  correction. 
What  his  mind  could  supply  at  call,  or  gather  in 
one  excursion,  was  all  that  he  sought,  and  all 
that  he  gave.  The  dilatory  caution  of  Pope 
enabled  him  to  condense  his  sentiments,  to  mul- 
tiply his  images,  and  to  accumulate  all  that  study 
miffht  produce,  or  chance  might  supply.  If  the 
flights  <^  Dryden,  therefore,  are  WW,  Pope 
continues  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Diyden^s 
fire  the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  rope's  the  beat  ia 
more  regular  and  constant.  Dryden  often  sur- 
passes expectation,  and  Pope  never  falls  b^ow 
It  Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  astonishment, 
and  Pope  with  perpetual  delight 

This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  wdl  con- 
sidered, be  found  just ;  and  if  the  reader  stioiild 
suspect  roe,  as  I  suspect  myselQ  of  some  psirtinl 
fondness  for  the  memory  or  Dryden,  kt  fana  not 
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too  hastily  oondemn  me :  fi>r  nieditetkm  &nd 
inqoiry  may,  perhaps,  show  him  the  reasonable- 
ness of  my  detennination. 

The  works  of  Pope  are  now  to  be  distmctly 
oamined,  not  so  much  with  attention  to  slight 
laolts  or  petty  beauties,  as  to  the  general  charac- 
ter and  e0ect  of  each  performance. 

It  seems  natural  for  a  young  poet  to  initiate 
himself  by  pajstorals,  which,  not  professing  to 
imitate  resl  life,  re<^uire  no  experience;  and, 
exhibiting  only  the  simple  operation  of  unmin- 
pled  passions,  admit  no  subtle  reasoning  or  deep 
mquiry.  Pope's  Pastorals  are  not  however  com- 
posed but  With  close  thought ;  they  have  refer- 
ence to  the  times  of  the  day,  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  the  periods  of  human  life.  The  last, 
that  which  turns  the  attention  upon  age  and 
death,  was  the  Author's  favourite.  To  tell  of 
^sappointment  and  misery,  to  thicken  the  dark- 
ness of  futurity,  and  perplex  the  labyrinth  of  un- 
certainty, has  been  always  a  delicious  employ- 
ment of  the  poets.  His  preference  was  proba* 
biy  just.  I  wish,  however,  that  his  fondness  had 
not  overlooked  a  line  in  which  the  Zephyrt  are 
made  to  lament  in  silence. 

To  charge  the^e  Pastorals  with  want  of  inven- 
tk>n,  is  to  require  what  was  never  intended. 
The  imitations  are  so  ambitiously  frequent,  that 
the  writer  evidently  means  rather, to  show  his 
literature  than  his  wit.  It  is  surely  sufficient 
for  an  author  of  sixteen,  not  only  to  be  able  to 
copy  the  poems  of  antiq^uity  with  judicious  selec- 
tion, but  to  have  obtamed  sufficient  power  of 
language,  and  skill  in  metre,  to  exhibit  a  series 
of  versification,  which  had  in  English  poetry  no 
precedent,  nor  has  since  had  an  imitation. 

The  design  of  "  Windsor  Forest"  is  evidently 
derived  from  "Cooper's  Hill,"  with  some  atten- 
tion to  Waller's  poem  on  « The  Park ;"  but 
Pope  cannot  be  denied  to  excel  his  masters  in 
vanety  and  elegance,  and  the  art  of  interchang- 
fai^  description,  narrative,  and  morality.  The 
objection  made  by  Dennis  is  the  want  of  plan, 
ofa  regular  subordination  of  parts  terminating 
in  the  principal  and  original  design.  There  is 
this  want  in  most  descriptive  poems,  because, 
as  the  scenes  which  they  must  exhibit  succes- 
sively are  all  subsisting  at  the  same  time,  the 
order  in  which  they  are  shown  must  by  necessity 
be  arbitrary,  and  more  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
the  last  part  than  from  the  first  The  attention, 
therefore,  which  cannot  be  detained  by  sus- 
pense, must  be  excited  by  diversity,  such  as  his 
poem  oflers  to  its  reader. 

But  the  desire  of  diversity  may  be  too  much 
indulged ;  the  parts  of"  Windsor  Forest"  which 
deserve  least  praise  are  those  which  were  added 
to  enliven  the  stillness  of  the  scene,  the  appear- 
ance of  Father  Thames  and  the  transformation 
of  Lodona.  Addison  had,  in  his  "Campaign," 
derided  the  rivers  that  "rise  from  their  oozy 
beds"  to  tell  stories  of  heroes;  aud  it  is  there- 
fore strange  that  Pope  should  adopt  a  fiction 
not  only  unnatural  but  lately  censured.  The 
story  Of  Lodona  is  told  with  sweetness:  but  a 
new  metamorphosis  is  a  ready  and  puerile  expe- 
dient ;  nothing  is  easier  than  to  tell  now  a  flower 
was  once  a  blooming  virgin,  or  a  rock  an  obdu- 
rate tyrant 

The  "Templeof  Fame"  has,  as  Steele  warmly 
declared,  "  a  motuand  beauties."    Every  part  is 


n^endid ;  there  is  great  lazaiianoe  of  oniament8| 
the  original  vision  of  Chaucer  was  never  deniea 
to  be  much  improved ;  the  allegoiy  is  very  skil- 
fully continued  :  the  imageir  is  properly  select- 
ed, and  learnedly  displayed ;  yet,  with  all  this 
comprehension  of  excellence^  as  its  scene  is  laid 
in  remote  ages,  and  its  sentiments,  if  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  be  excepted,  have  little  rela- 
tion to  ffeneial  manners  or  common  life,  it  never 
obtained  much  notice,  but  is  turned  silently  over, 
and  seldom  quoted  or  mentioned  with  either 
praise  or  blame. 

That  "The  Messiah "  excels  the  "PoUio"  is 
no  great  praise,  if  it  be  ccfhsidered  from  what 
orimnal  the  improvements  are  derived. 

The  "Verses  on  the  Unfortunate  Lady*'  have 
drawn  much  attention  by  the  illaudable  singu- 
larity of  treating  suicide  with  respect ;  and  they 
must  be  allow^  to  be  written  in  some  parts 
with  vigorous  animation,  and  in  others  with 
gentle  tenderness  ;  nor  has  Pope  produced  any 
poem  in  which  the  sense  predommates  more  over 
the  diction.  But  the  tale  is  not  skilfully  told ; 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  character  or  either 
the  Lady  or  her  Guardian.  History  relates  thai 
she  was  about  to  disparage  herRelf  by  a  mar- 
riage with  an  inferior ;  Pope  praises  her  for  the 
dignity  of  ambition,  and  yet  condemns  the  uncle 
to  detestation  for  his  pride ;  the  ambitious  love 
ofa  niece  may  be  opposed  by  the  intercut,  malice, 
or  envy,  of  an  unde,  but  never  by  his  pride.-^ 
On  such  an  occasion  a  poet  may  be  allowed  to 
be  obscure,  but  inconsistency  never  can  be  right* 

The  "  Ode  for  St  Cecilia's  Day''  was  under- 
taken at  the  desire  of  Steele.  In  this  the  author 
is  generally  confessed  to  have  miscarried ;  yet 
he  nas  miscarried  only  as  compared  with  Dry- 
den,  for  he  has  far  outgone  other  competitors.— 
Dryden's  plan  is  better  chosen;  history  will 
always  take  stronger  hold  of  the  attention  than 
fable :  the  passions  excited  by  Dryden  are  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  real  ufe;  the  scene  of 
Pope  is  laid  in  imaginary  existence :  Pope  is 
read  with  calm  acquiescence,  Dryden  with  tur- 
bulent delight  j  Pope  hansrs  upon  the  ear,  and 
Diyden  finds  tne*  passes  of  the  mind. 

Both  the  odes  want  the  essential  constituent 
of  metrical  compositions,  the  stated  recurrence 
of  settled  numbers.  It  may  be  alleged  that  Pin- 
dar is  said  by  Horace  to  have  wntten  numeris 
lege  soliUia ;  but,  as  no  such  lax  peiformances 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  the  meaning  of  that 
expression  cannot  be  fixed ;  and  perhaps  the  like 
return  inight  properly  be  made  to  a  modprn 
Pindarist,  as  Mr.  Cobb  received  from  Bentley, 
who,  when  he  found  his  criticisms  upon  a  Greek 
Exercise,  which  Cobb  had  presented,  refuted 
one  after  another  by  Pindar's  authority,  cried 


*  The  account  hereinbefore j^ven  of  this  ladvand  her 
cataBtrophe,  cited  by  Johnson  from  RufThead  with  a  kind 
or  acquiescence  in  the  truth  thereof,  seems  no  other  than 
might  have  been  extracted  from  the  rerses  themselves. 
I  have  in  mjr  posseesion  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johoaon  comain. 
ing  the  name  of  the  lady ;  and  a  reference  to  a  gentleman 
wen  known  in  the  literary  world  for  her  history.  Him 
1  have  seen  ;  and,  from  a  memorandum  of  some  panicu> 
lars  to  the  purpose,  communicatod  to  him  by  a  lady  of 
quality,  he  informs  me,  that  the  unfortunate  lady*s  nam* 
was  Wilhinbury,  corruptly  pronounced  Wlnbury ;  thai 
she  was  in  love  with  Pope,  and  would  have  married  him ; 
that  her  guardian,  though  she  was  deformed  in  person, 
looking  upon  such  a  match  as  beneath  her,  sent  her  t« 
a  convent ;  and  that  a  aooM»  and  not  a  sword,  put  an 
end  to  her  life.— H. 
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out  at  bbit—'' Pindar  wo  a  bold  feOow,  but 
thou  art  an  impudent  one." 

If  Pope's  ode  be  particularly  inspected,  it  will- 
be  found  that  the  first  stanza  consists  of  sounds, 
well  chosen  indeed,  but  only  sounds. 

The  second  consists  of  hyperbolical  common- 
places, easily  to  be  found,  and  perhaps  without 
much  difficulty  to  be  as  well  expressed. 

In  the  third,  however,  there  are  numbers, 
images,  harmony,  and  TJgour,  not  unworthy  the 
ant^onist  of  Dryden.  Had  all  been  like  this — 
but  every  part  cannot  be  the  best 

The  next  stanzas  place  and  detain  us  in  the 
dark  and  dismal  regions  of  mythology,  where 
neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  jo^  nor  sorrow, 
can  be  found :  the  poet  however  fiuthfully  at- 
tends us :  we  have  all  that  can  be  performed  by 
elegance  of  diction,  or  sweetness  of  versification ; 
but  what  can  form  avail  without  better  matter? 

The  last  stanza  recurs  again  to  common- 
places. The  conclusion  is  too  evidently  mo- 
delled by  that  of  Dryden ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  both  end  with  the  same  fault ;  the 
comparison  of  each  is  literal  on  one  side,  and 
metiiphoncal  on  the  other. 

Poets  do  not  always  express  their  own 
thoughts ;  Pope,  with  all  this  labour  in  the  praise 
of  Music,  was  ignorant  of  its  principles,  and  in- 
sensible of  its  ^octs. 

One  of  his  greatest,  thon^  of  his  earliest 
works,  is  the  "  Elssay  on  Criticism  :'*  which,  if 
he  had  written  nothing  else,  would  have  placed 
him  among  the  first  critics  and  the  first  po«ts,  as 
H  exhibits  eveiT  mode  of  excellence  that  can  em- 
bellish or  dignnV  didactic  composition,  selection 
of  matter,  novelty  of  arrangement,  justness  of 
precept,  splendour  of  illustration,  and  propriety 
of  digression.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  pleas- 
ing to  connder  that  he  produced  this  piece  at 
twenty,  and  never  afterwards  excelled  it:  he 
that  delights  himself  with  observing  that  such 
powers  may  be  soon  attained,  cannot  but  grieve 
to  think  that  life  was  ever  at  a  stand. 

To  mention  the  particular  beauties  of  the  Es- 
say would  be  unprofitably  tedious ;  but  I  cannot 
forbear  to  observe,  that  the  comparison  of  a  stu- 
dent's progress  in  the  sciences  with  Uie  ionmey 
of  a  traveller  in  the  Alps,  is  perhaps  the  b^t 
that  English  poetry  can  show.  A  sunile,  to  be 
perfect,  must  both  illustrate  and  ennoble  the 
Bubject ;  must  show  it  to  the  understanding  in  a 
clearer  view,  and  display  it  to  the  fancy  with 
greater  dignity ;  but  either  of  these  Qualities  may 
be  sufficient  to  recommend  it  In  oidactic  poe- 
try, of  which  the  ^reat  purpose  is  instruction,  a 
simile  may  be  praised  which  illustrates,  thmigh 
it  does  not  ennoble  ;  in  heroics,  that  may  be  ad- 
mitted which  ennobles,  though  it  does  not  illus- 
trate. That  it  may  be  complete  it  is  required  to 
exhibit,  independently  of  its  references,  a  pleas- 
ing ima^e ;  for  a  simile  is  said  to  be  a  short  epi- 
sode, ^o  this  antiquity  was  so  attentive,  that 
ctrcnmstaoces  were  sometimes  added,  which, 
having  no  parallels,  served  only  to  fill  the  ima- 
gination, and  produced  what  Perrault  ludicrously 
called  **  comparisons  with  a  long  taiL"  In  their 
similes  the  {greatest  writers  luve  sometimes 
failed ;  the  ship-race,  compared  with  the  chariot- 
race,  is  neither  illustrated  nor  aggrandized ;  land 
and  water  make  all  the  difference :  when  Apollo, 
rvnning  after  Daphne,  is  likened  to  a  greyhound 
cliui&g  a  bare,  there  is  nothing  gamed ;  the 


ideas  of  pnnolt  and  ffigfat  are  too  plain  to  be 
made  plamer ;  and  a  god,  and  the  daughter  of  a 
god,  are  not  represent^  much  to  their  ^vantage 
by  a  hare  and  dog.  The  simile  of  the  Alps  has 
no  useless  parts,  yet  afibrds  a  striking  mcture  by 
itself;  it  makes  the  foregoing  portion  better  un- 
derstood, and  enables  it  to  take  faster  bold  on 
the  attention  ;  it  assists  the  apprehension,  and 
elevates  the  fiuicy. 

Let  me  likevnse  dwell  a  little  on  the  cde- 
brated  paragraph,  in  which  it  is  directed  that 
^  the  sound  should  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense :" 
a  precept  which  Pope  is  allowed  to  have  ob- 
served beyond  any  other  English  poet 

This  notion  of  representative  metre,  and  the 
desire  of  discovering  frequoit  adaptations  of  the 
sound  to  the  sense,  have  produced,  in  my  opi- 
nion, many  wild  conceits  and  imaginary  beau- 
ties. All  that  can  furnish  this  representation 
are  the  sounds  of  the  wcwds  conaidWed  smgly, 
and  the  time  in  which  they  are  pronounce£ — 
Every  language  has  some  words  fran^  to  ex- 
hibit the  noises  which  they  express,  as  ikumpf 
ratUcy  growl,  hiss.  These,  however,  are  but  few, 
and  the  poet  cannot  make  them  more,  nor  can 
they  be  of  any  use  but  when  sound  is  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  time  of  pronunciation  was  in  the 
dactylic  measures  of  the  learned  languages  ca- 
pable of  considerable  variety ;  but  thAt  variety 
could  be  accommodated  only  to  motion  or  dura- 
tion, and  diflerent  degrees  of  motion  were  perw 
haps  expressed  by  verses  rapid  or  slow,  without 
much  attention  of  the  writer,  when  the  image 
had  full  possession  of  his  fancy ;  but  our  lan- 
guage having  little  flexibility,  our  verses  can 
diff&r  very  litUe  in  their  cadence.  The  fancied 
resemblances^  I  fear,  arise  sometimes  meielT 
fit>m  the  ambiguity  of  words ;  there  is  supposed 
to  be  some  rdation  betweena  tq/l  line  ana  a  sqft 
conch,  or  between  hard  syllables  and  htard  for- 
tnne. 

Motbn,  however,  may  be  in  some  sort  exem- 
plified ;  and  yet  it  may  be  suspected  that,  is 
such  resemblances,  the  mind  often  governs  the 
ear,  and  the  sounds  are  estimated  by  their  mean- 
ing. One  of  their  most  successful  attempts  haa 
b^n  to  describe  the  labour  of  Sisyphus : 

Whh  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan. 
Up  a  higli  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  roond  atcHie : 
The  huge  round  atone  resultiitg  with  a  bouna. 
Thuodera  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  aloof  the  gnmA 

Who  does  not  perceive  the  stone  to  move  slowly 
upward,  and  roll  violently  back  ?  But  s^  the 
same  numbers  to  another  sense : 

While  many  a  merry  tale,  and  many  a  wof^ 

Cheer'd  the  rough  road,  we  wish'd  the  rough  road  loa^ 

The  rough  road  then  returning  in  a  round, 

Mock*d  our  impatient  steps,  for  all  was  fairy  ground. 

We  haye  now  surely  lost  much  of  the  delay,  and 
much  of  the  rapidity. 

But,  to  show  how  little  the  greatest  master  of 
numbers  can  fix  the  principles  of  representative 
harmony,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the 
poet  who  tells  us,  that 

When  A  jax  strlTss  some  rock^  vast  weight  to  throw. 

The  Ime  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow : 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 

Flies  o'er  the  unbending  com,  aiMl  skims  along  the  m^n ; 

when  he  bad  enioyed  for  about  thirty  years  the 
praise  of  Camilla's  lightness  of  foot,  he  tried 
another  experiment  upon  «oiai^  and  lime,  and 
produced  this  memorable  triplet: 
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Walter  WM  tnooth  j  batl>rrd«ii  taogbc  to  join 
The  Tarying  Terse,  the  full  resoonding  line, 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine. 

Here  ai«  the  swiftness  of  the  rapid  race,  and 
the  qiarch  of  slow-paced  majesty,  exhibited  by 
the  same  poet  in  the  same  setjquence  of  syllables, 
except  that  the  exact  prosodist  will  find  the  line 
€i(swijtne9$  by  one  time  longer  than  that  of  tat' 
Unest, 

Beantiee  of  this  kind  are  commonly  fancied  ; 
and,  when  real,  are  technical  and  nugatory,  not 
to  be  rejected,  and  not  to  be  solicited. 

To  the  praises  which  have  been  accumulated 
on  ''The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  by  readers  of 
every  class,  (irom  the  critic  to  the  waiting-maid, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  any  addition.  Of  that 
which  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most 
attractive  of  all  luoicrons  compositions,  let  it 
rather  be  now  inquired  from  wnat  sources  the 
power  of  pleasing  is  derived. 

Dr.  Warburton,  who  excelled  in  critical  per- 
spicacity, has  remariied,  that  the  preternatural 
agents  are  very  happily  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  poem.  The  heathen  deities  can  no  longer 
sain  attention ;  we  should  have  turned  away 
uom  a  contest  between  Venus  and  Diana.  The 
employment  of  allegorical  persons  always  ex- 
cites conviction  of  its  own  absurdity ;  they  may 
prodnce  effects,  but  cannot  conduct  actions : 
when  the  phantom  is  put  in  motion,  it  dissolves : 
thus  Discord  may  raise  a  mutiny ;  but  Discord 
cannot  conduct  a  march,  nor  besiege  a  town. — 
Pope  brought  into  view  a  new  race  of  beings, 
with  powers  and  passions  proportionate  to  their 
o{>eration.  The  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  act  at  the 
toilet  and  the  tea-table,  what  more  terrific  and 
more  powerful  phantoms  perform  on  the  stormy 
ocean  or  the  field  of  battle ;  they  snye  their  pro- 
per help^  and  do  their  proper  miscmefl 

Pope  IS  said,  by  an  objector,  not  to  have  been 
the  inventor  or  this  petty  nation ;  a  charee  which 
might,  with  more  justice,  have  been  Drought 
against  the  author  of  the  ''  Iliad,**  who  doubtless 
adopted  the  religious  system  of  his  country  ;  for 
vrhat  is  there  but  the  names  of  his  agents,  which 
Pope  has  not  invented  7  Has  he  not  assigned 
them  characters  and  operations  never  heard  of 
before  ?  Has  he  not,  at  least,  given  them  their 
first  poetical  existence  7  If  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  denominate  his  work  original,  nothing  origi- 
nal ever  can  be  written. 

In  this  work  are  exhibited,  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, the  two  most  engaging  powers  of  an  author. 
New  things  are  made  fiuniliar,  and  familiar 
things  are  made  new.  A  race  of  aerial  people, 
never  heard  of  before,  is  presented  to  us  in  a 
manner  so  clear  and  easy,  that  the  reader  seeks 
fbr  no  further  information,  but  immediately  min- 
gles with  his  new  acquaintance,  adopts  their  in- 
terests, and  attends  their  pursuits ;  loves  a  Sylph, 
and  detests  a  Gnome. 

That  familiar  things  are  made  new,  every 
paragra^^  will  prove.  The  subject  of  the  poem 
18  an  event  below  the  common  incidents  of  com- 
mon life ;  nothing  real  is  introduced  that  is  not 
seen  so  oflen  sis  to  be  no  longer  Regarded  ;  yet 
the  whole  detail  of  a  female  day  is  here  brought 
before  us,  invested  with  so  much  art  of  decora^ 
tion,  that,  though  nothine  is  disguised,  every 
thing  is  striking,  and  we  feel  all  the  appetite  of 
eoriosity  for  that  from  which  we  have  a  tnousand 
iaoiea  turned  fiutidiously  away. 


The  purpose  of  the  poet  is,  as  he  teDs  as,  to 
laudi  at  "  the  little  ungucurded  foliies  of  the  fe- 
mele  sex.*'  It  is  therefore  without  justice  that 
Dennis  charges  **  The  Rape  of  the  Lock**  with  * 
the  want  of  a  moral,  and  for  that  reason  sets  it 
below  the  ''Lutrin,*'  which  exposes  the  pride 
and  discord  of  tlte  clergy.  Perhaps  neither  Pope 
nor  Boileau  has  made  the  world  much  better 
than  he  foimd  it ;  but  if  they  had  both  succeeded, 
it  were  easy  to  tell  who  would  have  deserved 
most  from  public  gratitude.  The  freaks,  and 
humours,  and  spleen,  and  vanity,  of  women,  as 
they  embroil  families  in  discord,  and  fill  houses 
with  disquiet,  do  more  to  obstruct  the  happiness 
of  life  in  a  year  than  the  ambition  of  the  clergy 
in  many  centuries.  It  has  been  well  observ^ 
that  the  misery  of  kian  proceeds  not  fixnn  any 
single  crush  oi  overwhelming  evik  but  from  amaU 
vexations  continually  repeated.  / 

It  is  remarked  by  Dennis,  Imewise,  that  the 
machinery  is  superfluous  ;  that,  by  all  Uie  bustle 
of  preternatural  operation,  the  main  event  is 
neither  hastened  nor  retarded.  To  this  charge 
an  efficacious  answer  is  not  easily  made.  The 
Sylphs  cannot  be  said  to  help  or  to  oppose  ;  and 
it  must  be  allowed  to  imply  some  want  of  art, 
that  their  power  has  not  been  sufficiently  intei^ 
mingled  with  the  action.  Other  parts  may  like- 
wise be  charged  with  want  of  connexion ;  the 
earae  at  ombre  might  be  spared  ;  but,  if  the  lady 
had  lost  her  hair  while  she  was  intent  upon  her 
cards,  it  might  have  been  inferred,  that  those 
who  are  too  fond  of  play  will  be  m  danger  of 
neglecting  more  important  interests.  Those  per- 
haps are  faults ;  but  what  are  such  faults  to  so 
much  excellence ! 

The  Epistle  of  EhUe  to  Ahdwrd  is  one  of  the 
most  happy  productions  of  human  wit :  the  sub- 
ject is  so  judiciously  clu^en,  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  in  turning  over  the  annals  of  the  world, 
to  find  another  which  so  many  circumstances 
concur  to  recommend.  We  regularly  interest 
ourselves  most  in  the  fortune  of  those  who  most 
deserve  our  notice.  Abelard  and  Eloise  were 
conspicuous  in  their  days  fbr  eminence  of  merit. 
The  heart  naturally  loves  truth.  The  adven- 
tures and  mi8fi)rtunes  of  this  illustrious  pair  are 
known  from  undisputed  history.  Their  fate  does 
not  leave  the  mind  in  hopelesa  dejection ;  for 
they  both  found  ouiet  and  consolation  in  retire- 
ment and  piety.  So  new  and  wo  afiectinf  is  their 
story,  that  it  supersedes  invention  ;  and  imagi- 
nation ranges  at  full  hberty  without  straggling 
into  scenes  of  fable. 

The  story  thus  skilfully  adopted,  has  been 
diligently  improved.  Pope  has  lefl  nothing  be- 
hind him  which  seems  more  the  effect  of  studi- 
ous perseverance  and  laborious  revisaL  Here 
is  particularly  observable  the  cwriosafetteiUu,  a 
frmtful  soil  and  careful  cultivation.  Here  is  no 
crudeness  of  sense,  nor  asperity  of  language. 

The  sources  from  which  sentiments  which 
have  so  much  vigour  and  efficacy  have  been 
drawn  are  shown  to  be  the  inystic  writers,  by 
the  learned  author  of  the  "  Essay  on  the  Lire 
and  Writings  of  Pope  j**  a  book  which  teaches 
how  the  brow  of  Cfriucism  may  be  smoothed, 
and  how  she  may  be  enabled,  with  all  her  se- 
verity, to  attract  and  to  delight. 

The  train  of  my  disquisition  has  now  conduct* 
ed  me  to  that  poetical  wonder,  the  translation  of 
the  *'  Ihad,**  a  perfbrmahce  which  no  age  or  nap 
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tion  can  pretend  to  equal  To  the  Greeks  tran»- 
kition  was  almost  unknown ;  it  was  totally  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Thev  had 
no  recoume  to  the  barbarians  for  poetical  beau- 
tics,  but  sought  for  every  thin^  in  Homer,  where, 
indeed,  there  is  but  little  which  they  might  not 
find. 

The  Italians  have  been  very  diligent  transla- 
tors ;  but  I  can  hear  of  no  version,  unless  per- 
haps An^Iara^s  Ovid  may  be  excepted,  which 
is  read  with  eagerness.  The  **  Iliad"  of  Salvini 
every  reader  may  discover  to  be  punctiliously 
exact ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  linguist 
■kilfuUy  pedantic;  and  his  countrymen,  the  pro- 
per judges  of  its  power  to  please,  reject  it  with 
disgust. 

Their  predecessors,  the  Romans,  have  left 
•ome  specimens  of  translations  behind  them,  and 
that  employment  must  have  had  some  credit  in 
which  Tully  and  Germanicus  engaged ;  but,  un- 
less we  suppose,  what  is  perhaps  true,  that  the 
plays  of  Terence  were  versions  of  Menander, 
nothing  translated  seems  ever  to  have  risen  to 
high  reputation.  The  French,  in  the  meridian 
hour  of  their  learnin^j  were  very  laudably  indus- 
trious to  enrich  their  own  language  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients ;  but  found  themselves 
reduced,  by  whatever  necessity,  to  turn  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poetry  into  prose.  Whoever 
eould  read  an  author  could  translate  him.  From 
■uch  rivals  little  can  be  feared. 

The  chief  help  of  Pope  in  this  arduous  under- 
taking was  drawn  from  the  versions  of  Dryden. 
Vurgilhad  borrowed  much  of  his  imagery  from 
Homer,  and  part  of  the  debt  was  now  paid  by 
his  translator.  Pope  searched  the  pa^es  of 
Dryden  for  happy  combinations  of  heroic  dic- 
tion ;  but  it  will  not  be  denied  that  he  added 
much  to  what  he  found.    He  cultivated  our  lan- 

1)  with  so  much  diligence  and  art,  that  he 
eft  in  his  Homer  a  treasure  of  poetical  ele- 
gances to  posterity.  His  version  may  be  said 
to  have  tuned  the  English  tongue ;  for  since  its 
appearance  no  writer,  however  deficient  in  other 
powers,  hat  wanted  melody.  Such  a  series  of 
tines,  so  elaborately  corrected,  and  so  sweetly 
modulated,  took  possession  of  the  public  ear ; 
the  vulgar  was  enamoured  of  the  poem,  and  the 
learned  wondered  at  the  translation. 

But,  in  the  most  general  applause,  discordant 
▼oices  will  always  be  heard.  It  has  been  object- 
ed by  some,  who  wish  to  be  numbered  among 
the  sons  of  learning,  that  Pope's  version  of 
Homer  is  not  Homencal ;  that  it  exhibits  no  re- 
■emblance  of  the  original  and  characteristic  man- 
ner of  the  Father  of  Poetry,  as  it  wants  his 
awful  simplicity,  his  artless  grandeur,*  his  un- 
affected majesty.  This  cannot  be  totally  denied ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  necestUas  quod 
€ogU  dtfmdU;  that  may  be  lawfully  done  which 
cannot  be  forborne.  Tune  and  place  will  always 
enforce  regard.    In  estimating  this  translation, 

*  Bentley  was  one  of  these.  He  and  Pope,  eoon  after 
the  publication  of  Homer,  met  at  Dr.  Mead's  at  dinner ; 
when  Pope,  deeiroua  of  his  opinion  of  the  tranilation,  ad- 
dreaaed  him  thus :  "Dr.  Bentley,  I  ordered  my  boolc- 
■eller  to  send  you  rour  book« ;  I  hope  you  received  them.'* 
BenUev,  who  had  purposely  avoided  saying  any  thinff 
shout  Homer,  pretended  not  to  understand  him,  and 
aaked, "  Books  f  books !  what  books  ?'»— "  My  Homer." 
replied  Pope,  "  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  subscribe 
for."—**  Oh,"  said  Bentley,  "  ay,  now  I  recollect— your 
translation v—H  is  a  preuypoem,  Mr.  Pope;  but  you 
1  not  caU  It  Homer."-*  H.  r-i         ' 
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connderation  most  be  had  of  the  nature  of  our 
language,  the  form  of  our  metre,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  change  which  two  thousand  years  have 
made  in  the  modes  o^  life  and  the  habits  of 
thought.  Virgil  wrote  in  a  language  of  the  same 
general  fabric  with  that  of  Homer,  in  verses  of 
Uie  same  measure,  and  in  an  age  nearer  to  Ho- 
mer's time  by  eighteen  hundred  years ;  yet  he 
found,  even  then,  the  state  of  the  worid  so  much 
altered,  and  the  demand  for  elegance  so  much 
increased,  that  mere  nature  womd  be  endured 
no  longer ;  and  perhaps  in  the  multitude  of  boi^ 
rowed  passages,  very  few  can  be  shown  which 
he  has  not  embellished. 

There  is  a  time  when  nations,  emerging  from 
barbarity,  and  falling  into  regular  subordination, 
^n  leisure  to  grow  wise,  and  feel  the  shame  of 
Ignorance  and  the  craving  pain  of  unsatisfied 
curiosity.  To  this  hunger  o.'  the  mind  plain 
sense  is  grateful;  that  which  fiJh;  the  void  re- 
moves uneasiness,  and  to  be  free  fr-om  pain  for  a 
while  is  pleasure ;  but  repletion  generates  fa»- 
tidiousness ;  a  saturated  mteliect  soon  becomes 
luxurious^  and  knowledge  finds  no  willing  re- 
ception tiU  it  is  recommended  by  artificial  dic- 
tion. Thus  it  will  be  found,  in  the  progress  of 
learning,  that  in  all  nations  the  first  writers  are 
simple,  and  that  every  age  improves  in  elegance. 
One  refinement  always  makes  way  for  anoth^; 
and  what  was  expedient  to  Virgil  was  necessary 
to  Pope.^ 

I  suppose  many  readers  of  tlie  English ''  Iliad," 
when  they  have  been  touched  with  some  unex- 
pected beauty  of  the  lighter  kind,  have  tried  to 
enjoy  it  in  the  original,  where,  alas !  it  was  not 
to  be  found.  Homer  doubtless  owes  to  his  trans- 
lator many  Ovidian  graces  not  exactly  suitable 
to  his  character ;  but  to  have  added  can  be  no 
^reat  crime,  if  nothing  be  taken  away.  Elegance 
IS  surely  to  be  desired,  if  it  be  not  gained  at  the 
expense  of  dignity.  A  hero  would  wish  to  be 
loved,  as  well  as  to  be  reverenced. 

To  a  thousand  cavils  one  answer  is  sufBcient; 
the  purpose  of  a  writer  is  to  be  read,  and  the  cri- 
ticism which  would  destroy  the  power  of  pleas- 
ing must  be  blown  aside<-  Pope  wrote  for  his 
own  age  and  his  own  nation :  he  knew  that  it 
was  necessary  to  colour  the  images  and  point  the 
sentiments  of  his  author^  he  therefore  made 
him  graceful,  but  lost  him  some  of  his  sub- 
limity. 

The  copious  notes  with  which  the  TersioB  is 
accompanied,  and  by  which  it  is  recommended 
to  many  readers,  thouch  they  were  undoubtedly 
written  to  swell  the  vSumes,  ought  not  to  pam 
without  praise :  commentaries  which  attract  the 
reader  by  the  pleasure  of  perusal  have  not  often 
appeared ;  the  notes  of  others  are  read  to  dear 
diinculties,  those  of  Pope  to  vary  entertainment 

It  has  however  been  objected  with  aufificient 
reason,  that  there  is  in  the  commentary  too  much 
of  unseasonable  levity  and  aflSscted  gayety ;  that 
too  manj  appeals  are  made  to  the  laoies,  and  the 
ease  wluch  is  so  carefully  preserved  is  sometimee 
the  ease  of  a  triiler.  Every  art  has  its  terms, 
and  every  kind  of  instruction  its  proper  style; 
the  gravity  of  common  critics  may  be  tedioofl, 
but  is  less  despicable  than  childish  merriment 

Of  tlje  "  Odyssey  "  nothing  remains  to  be  ob- 
served ;  the  same  general  praise  may  be  given 
to  both  translations,  and  a  particular  examinai* 
tioQ  of  either  would  require  a  laiige  vohmMi 
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Tie  notfls  were  written  bjr  Broome,  who  en- 
deavoured, not  unsuccessuilly,  to  imitate  his 


Of  the  "Dmiciad"  |he  hint  is  confessedly 
taken  from  Dryden's  "  Mac  Flecknoe  ;*'  but  the 
^lan  is  so  enlarged  and  diversified  as  justly  to 
daim  the  praise  of  an  original,  and  afiords  the 
best  spedmen  that  has  yet  a{}peared  of  personal 
satire  iudicrousl]^  pompous. 

That  the  design  was  moral,  whatever  the 
author  might  tell  either  his  readers  or  himself.  I 
am  not  convinced.  The  first  motive  was  tne 
desire  of  revenging  the  contempt  in  which  Theo- 
bald had  treated  his  Shakspeare,  and  reining 
the  honour  which  he  had  tost,  by  crushing  his 
opponent  Theobald  was  not  of  bulk  enough 
to  fill  a  poem,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
find  other  enemies  with  other  names,  at  whose 
eipense  he  might  divert  the  public 

In  this  design  there  was  petulance  and  mali^- 
liitv  enough ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  very  crimi- 
naL  An  author  places  himself  uncalled  before 
the  tribunal  of  cnticism,  and  solicits  fame  at  the 
hazard  of  disgrace.  Dulness  or  deformity  are 
not  culpable  in  themselves,  but  may  be  very 
iustly  reproached  when  they  pretend  to  the 
nonoar  or  wit  or  the  influence  of  beauty.  If 
bad  writers  were  to  pass  without  reprehension, 
what  should  restrain  them?  unpune  diem  coti" 
nanpterit  ingens  TeUphtu ;  and  upon  bad  writers 
only  will  censure  have  much  effect  The  satire 
vHiicfa  brought  Theobald  and  Moore  into  con- 
tempt dropped  impotent  from  Bentlc^,  like  the 
javelin  of  Priam. 

All  truth  is  valuable,  and  satirical  criticism 
may  be  considered  as  useful  when  it  rectifies 
^errar  and  improves  judgment :  he  that  refines 
thepublic  taste  is  a  public  bene&ctor. 

The  beauties  of  tliis  poem  are  well  known  ; 
Its  chief  fault  is  the  grossness  of  its  imager. 
Pope  and  Swift  had  an  unnatural  delight  in 
ideas  physically  impure,  such  as  every  other 
tongue  utters  wnh  unwillingness,  and  of  which 
every  ear  shrinks  from  the  mention. 

But  even  this  fault,  offensive  as  it  is,  may  be 
forsiven  for  the  excellence  of  other  passages ; 
snui  as  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  Moore, 
the  account  of  the  traveller,  the  misfortune  of 
the  florist,  and  the  crowded  Noughts  and  stately 
numbers  which  dignify  the  concluding  para- 
graph. 

The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the 
^Dunciad,"  not  always  for  the  better,  require 
that  it  should  be  pubhshed,  with  all  its  varia^ 
tions. 

The  "Essay  on  Man"  was  a  work  of  great 
labour  and  long  consideration,  but  certainly  not 
the  happiest  of  Pope's  performances.  The  sub- 
ject is  perhaps  not  very  proper' for  poetry,  and 
the  poet  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  his  sub- 
ject; metaphysical  morality  was  to  him  a  new 
Bdidy :  he  was  proud  of  his  acquisitions,  and, 
supposing  himself  master  of  great  secrets,  was  in 
haste  to  teach  what  he  had  not  learned.  Thus 
he  t^s  us,  in  the  first  epistle,  that  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  supreme  Being  may  be  deduced  an 
order  of  beings  such  as  mankind,  because  infi- 
nite excellence  can  do  only  what  is  best  He 
finds  out  that  these  beings  must  be  **  some- 
where;" and  that  •'all  the  question  is,  whether 
man  be  in  a  wrong  place."  Surely  if,  according 
to  the  poet's  LeibttituLn  reasoning,  we  may  infer 
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that  man  ought  to  b^.  only  because  he  is ;  w6 
may  allow  i£bX  this  place  is  the  right  place,  bo' 
cause  he  has  it  Supreme  Wisdom  is  not  less 
infallible  in  disposing  than  in  creating.  But 
what  is  meant  by  somevohere  and  j^act^  and 
torong  plact^  it  had  been  vain  to  ask  Pope,  who 
probably  had  never  asked  himself. 

Having  exalted  himself  into  the  chair  of  wis- 
dom, he  tells  us  much  that  every  man  knows, 
and  much  that  he  does  not  know  himself;  that 
we  see  but  little,  and  that  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse is  beyond  our  comprehension ;  an  opinion 
not  very  uncommon ;  and  that  there  is  a  chain 
of  subordinate  beings  "  from  infinite  to  nothing.'' 
of  which  himself  and  his  readers  are  equiuly 
ignorant  But  he  gives  us  one  comfort,  which 
without  his  help  he  supposes  unattainable,  in  the 
position, ''  that  though  we  are  fools,  yet  God  is 
wise." 

The  Essay  afl^brds  an  egregious  instance  of 
the  predominance  of  genius,  the  dazzling  splen- 
dour of  imagery,  and  the  seductive  powers  of 
eloquence.  Never  were  penury  of  knowledge 
and  vulgarity  of  sentiment  so  happily  disguis^* 
The  reader  feels  his  mind  full,  though  he  learns 
nothing ;  and,  when  he  meets  it  in  its  new  array, 
no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  his  mother  and  his 
nurse.  When  those  wonder-working  soundi^ 
sink  into  sense,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Esoay, 
disrobed  of  its  ornaments,  is  left  to  the  powers  oi 
its  naked  excellence,  what  shall  we  discover  7~ 
That  we  are,  in  comparison  with  our  Creator- 
very  weak  and  ignorant ;  that  we  do  not  uphold 
the  chain  of  existence  and  that  we  could  not 
make  one  another  with  more  skill  than  we  are 
made.  We  may  learn  yet  more ;  that  the  arttf 
of  human  life  were  copied  from  the  instinctive 
operations  of  other  ammals ;  that,  if  the  world 
be  made  for  man,  it  may  be  said  that  man  was 
made  for  ceese.  To  those  profound  principles 
of  natural  knowledge  are  added  some  moral 
instructions  equally  new :  that  self-interest,  well 
understood,  will  produce  social  concord;  that 
men  are  mutual  gainers  bv  mutual  benefits ;  that 
evil  is  sometimes  balancea  by  good ;  that  human 
advantages  are  unstable  and  fallacious,  ofuncer- 
tain  duration  and  doubtful  effect ;  that  our  true 
honour  is,  not  to  have  a  great  part,  but  to  act  it 
wdl ;  that  virtue  only  is  our  own ;  and  that  hap- 
piness is  always  in  our  power. 

Surely  a  man  of  no  very  comprehensive  Search 
may  venture  to  say  that  he  has  heard  all  this  be* 
fore ;  but  it  was  never  till  now  recommended  by 
sudi  a  blaze  of  embellishments,  or  such  sweet- 
ness of  melody.  The  vigorous  contraction  of 
some  thoughts,  the  luxuriant  amplification  of 
othere,  the  incidental  illustrations,  and  some- 
times the  dignity,  sometimes  the  softness,  of  the 
verses,  enchain  philosophy,  suspend  criticism, 
and  oppress  judgment  by  overpowering  pleasure. 

This  is  true  of  manynaragraphs ;  yet,  if  I  had 
undertaken  to  exempfify  Pope's  felicity  of  com- 
position before  a  rigid  critic,  I  should  not  select 
the  "Essay  on  Man ;"  for  it  contains  more  lines 
unsuccessiully  laboured,  more  harshness  of  dic- 
tion, more  thoughts  imperfectly  expressed,  more 
levity  without  elegance^  andT  more  heaviness 
without  strength,  than  wdl  easily  be  found  in  all 
his  other  works. 

The  Characteri  of  Men  end  Women  are  the 
product  of  diligent  speculation  upon  human  Bfe : 
much  labour  ma  been  bestowed  upon  them,  £A 
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Bope  T617  seldom  laboured  in  vain.  That  his 
excellence  may  be  properlj  estimated,  I  recom- 
^  mend  a  comparison  of  his  Choracten  of  JVmnen 
with  BoUeaa*s  satire ;  it  will  then  be  seen  with 
how  much  more  perspicacity  femak  nature  is 
investigated  and  female  excellence  selected; 
and  he  surely  is  no  mean  writer  to  whom  Boi- 
lean  should  be  found  inferior.  The  Characters 
iffMen^  however^  are  written  with  more,  if  not 
with  deeper  thought,  and  exhibit  many  pas- 
sages exquisitely  beautiful.  The  "Gem  and 
the  Flower  "  will  not  easily  be  equalled.  In  the 
womei/s  part  are  some  defects ;  the  character  of 
Atossa  is  not  so  neatlyiinished  as  that  of  Clodio : 
and  some  of  the  female  characters  may  befouna 
perhaps  more  frequently  among  men ;  what  is 
•aid  of  Philomede  was  true  of  I^or. 

In  the  Epistles  to  Lord  Bathurst  and  Lord 
Burlington,  Dr.  Warfourton  has  endeavoured  to 
find  a  train  of  thought  which  was  never  in  the 
writer's  head,  and  to  support  his  hypothesis,  has 
printed  that  first  which  was  published  last  In 
one,  the  most  valuable  passage  is  perhaps  the 
HU^gy  on  "Good  Sense  ;*»  and  the  other,  the 
**  End  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham." 

The  epistle  to  Arbuthnot,  now  arbitrarily 
called  "The  Prologue  to  the  Satires,"  is  a  per- 
formance consisting,  as  it  seems,  of  many  frag- 
ments wrought  into  one  design,  which  by  this 
union  of  scattered  beauties  contains  more  strik- 
ing paragraphs  than  could  probably  have  been 
brought  together  into  an  occasional  work.  As 
there  is  no  stronger  motive  to  exertion  than  self- 
defence,  no  part  has  more  elegance,  spirit,  or 
dignity,  than  the  poet*s  vindication  of  nis  own 
character.  The  meanest  passage  is  the  satire 
oponSporus. 

Of  the  two  poems  which  derived  their  names 
from  the  year,  and  which  are  called  "  The  Epi- 
logue to  the  Satires,"  it  was  very  justly  remarked 
by  Savage,  that  the  second  was  in  the  whole 
more  strongly  conceived,  and  more  equally  sup- 
ported, but  that  it  had  no  sinsle  passage  equal 
to  the  contention  in  the  first  tor  the  dignity  of 
vice  and  the  celebration  of  the  triumph  ofcor- 
rnption. 

The  imitations  of  Horace  seem  to  have  been 
written  as  relaxations  of  his  ^nius.  This  em- 
ployment became  his  favounte  by  its  facility; 
the  plan  was  ready  to  his  hand,  and  nothing 
was  re<^uired  but  to  accommodate  as  he  could 
the  sentiments  of  an  old  author  to  recent  facts 
or  &miliar  images ;  but  what  is  easy  is  seldom 
excellent:  such  imitations  cannot  give  pleasure 
to  common  readers :  the  man  of  learning  may 
be  sometimes  surprised  and  delighted  by  an  un- 
expected parallel ;  but  the  comparison  requires 
knowledge  of  the  original,  which  will  likewise 
often  detect  strained  applications.  Between  Ro- 
man images  and  Enelish  manners,  there  will  be 
an  irreconcileable  mssimilitude,  and  the  work 
win  be  generally  uncouth  and  party-coloured, 
neither  original  nor  translated,  neither  ancient 
DtHT  modem.* 


•  In  on*  of  these  poems  is  s  couplet,  to  which  belongs 
a  Mory  ihst  I  once  heard  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ridley  relate : 

"  Slander  or  poison  dread  flpom  Delia's  rage ; 
Harsh  words,  or  hanging,  if  your  judge  be  ♦♦««.*> 

jWr  Francis  Page,  a  Judge  well  known  In  his  time,  con- 
celTing  that  his  name  was  meant  to  All  up  the  blank,  sent 
kis  Clerk  10  Mr.  Pope,  to  complain  of  the  insulL    Pope 


Pope  had,  m  proportions  reiy  nie^ly  t^gnsted 
to  each  other,  all  the  qualities  that  conAitute 
genius.  He  had  invention,  by  which  new  trains 
m  evente  are  formed,  and  new  scen^  of  imagery 
displayed,  as  in  the  "Rape  of  the  Lock  ;'*  and 
by  which  extiinnc  and  Skdventitious  embellish- 
ments and  illustrations  are  connected  with  a 
known  subject,  as  in  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism." 
He  had  imagination  which  strongly  impresses 
on  the  writer's  mind,  and  enables  mm  to  convey 
to  the  reader,  the  various  forms  of  nature^  inci- 
dents of  life,  and  energies  of  passion,  as  m  his 
"Eloisa,"  "Windsor Forest,"  and  the  "Ethic 
Epistles."  He  had  hidgment  which  selects 
from  life  or  nature  what  the  present  purpose 
requires,  and,  by  separating  the  essence  of  things 
firom  its  concomitants,  often  makes  the  represen- 
tation more  powerful  than  the  reality:  and  he 
had  colours  of  language  always  before  him, 
ready  to  decorate  his  matter  with  every  grace  of 
elegant  expression,  as  when  he  accommodates 
his  diction  to  the  wonderful  multiplicity  of  Ho- 
mer's sentimento  and  descriptions. 

Poetical  expression  includes  sound  as  well  c» 
meaning:  "Music,"  says  Dryden,  "is  inarti- 
culate poetry ;"  among  tne  excellences  of  Pope» 
therefore,  must  be  mentioned  the  melody  of  nia 
metre.  By  perusing  the  works  of  Dryden  he 
discovered  tne  most  perfect  fabric  of  English 
verse,  and  habituated  himself  to  that  only  which 
he  found  the  best;  in  consequence  of  which 
restraint,  his  poetry  has  been  censured  as  too 
uniformly  musical,  and  as  glutting  the  ear  with 
unvaried  sweetness.  I  suspect  this  objection  to 
be  the  cant  of  those  who  judge  by  principles 
rather  than  perception ;  and  who  would  even 
themselves  have  less  pleasure  in  his  works,  if 
he  had  tried  to  relieve  attentkm  by  studied  dis- 
cords, or  aflected  to  break  his  lines  and  vaiy  his 
pauses. 

But  though  he  was  thus  careful  of  his  Y&vt^ 
fication,  he  did  not  oppress  his  powers  with 
superfluous  rigour.  He  seems  to  nave  thought 
with  Boilcau,  that  the  practice  of  writing  might 
be  refined  till  the  difficulty  should  overbalance 
the  advantage.  The  constructbn  of  his  language 
is  not  always  strictly  grammatical :  with  those 
rhymes  which  prescription  had  conjoined,  he 
contented  himself  without  regard  to  Swift's 
remonstrances,  though  there  was  so  strikinjg 
consonance ;  nor  ims  he  very  careful  to  vary  his 
terminations,  or  to  refuse  admission,  at  a  small 
distence,  to  the  same  rhymes. 

To  Swift's  edict  for  the  exclusion  of  Alexan- 
drines and  triplcte  he  paid  little  rejard ;  he  ad- 
mitted them,  but,  in  tne  opinion  of  Feriton,  too 
rarely ;  he  uses  them  more  liberally  in  his  trans- 
lation than  his  poems. 

He  has  a  few  double  rhymes ;  and  always,  I 
think,  unsuccessfully,  except  once  in  the  "Eapo 
of  the  Lock." 

Expletives  he  very  early  eiected  from  his 
veraes ;  but  he  now  and  then  admite  an  epithet 
rather  commodious  than  important.    Each  of 


told  the  yowig  man  that  the  blank  might  be  supplied  by 
many  monosyllables  other  than  the  judge's  name: — 
"  But,  sir,"  said  the  clerk, »» the  judge  sajrs  that  no  otiier 
word  will  make  sense  of  the  passage."  "  80  then  It 
seems,"  says  Pope,  "your  master  is  not  only  a  judfre» 
but  a  poet :  as  that  is  the  case,  the  odds  are  against  tne. 
CHve  ray  respects  to  the  judge,  and  tell  him,  I  will  not 
contend  with  one  that  has  the  advantage  of  me,  a&d  hs 
may  fill  up  the  blank  as  he  pleaBea.'«--U. 
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the  SIX  first  lines  of  the  "Ifiad"  might  lose  two 
syllables  with  very  little  dimmution  of  the  mean- 
ing ;  and  scmietimes,  after  all  his  art  and  labour, 
one  Terse  seems  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of  an- 
other. In  his  latter  prodactioos  the  diction  is 
sometimes  vitiated  by  French  idioms,  with  which 
Bolingbn^e  had  perhaps  infected  him. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  couplet  by  which  he 
declared  his  own  ear  to  be  most  gratified  was 
this: 

Lo,  when  fifnods  ileeps,  and  hardly  flows 
The  freexiof  Taoaia  through  a  waate  of  saowa. 

But  the  reason  of  this  preference  I  cannot  dis- 
cover. 

It  is  remarked  hj  Watts,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  happy  combinauon  of  words,  or  a  phrase  po- 
etically elegant  in  the  English  language,  whieh 
Pope  has  not  inserted  into  hiserersion  o£  Homer. 
How  he  obtained  possession  of  so  many  beauties 
of  speech,  ii  were  desirable  to  know.  That  he 
gleaned  from  authors,  obscure  as  well  as  emi- 
nent, what  he  thought  brilliant  or  useful,  and 
f»reaerved  it  all  in  a  resular  eoUeetion,  is  not  un- 
ikely.  Wheo^  in  his  last  years.  Hall's  Satires 
were  shown  lum,  he  wished  that  he  had  seen 
them  sooner. 

New  sentiments  and  new  images  others  may 
produce ;  but  to  attempt  any  ftuther  impiiove- 
ment  of  versification  will  be  dangerous.  '  Art 
and  diligence  have  now  done  their  best,  and 
what  shall  be  added  will  be  the  effort  of  tedious 
toil  and  needless  curiosity. 

After  all  thisj  it  is  sm^y  superfluous  to  an- 
swer the  question  that  has  once  been  asked. 
Whether  rope  was  a  poet  ?  otherwise  than  by 
asking,  in  return.  If  l^ope  be  not  a  poet,  where 
is  poetry  to  be  found  ?  To  circumscribe  poetry 
by  a  dennition  will  only  show  the  narrowness 
or  the  definer,  though  a  definition  which  shall  ex- 
dude  Pope  mil  not  eaffll]^  be  made.  Lei  us  look 
round  upon  the  present  time,  and  back  upon  the 
past ;  let  us  incmire  to  whom  the  voice  of  man- 
kind has  decreed  the  wreath  of  poetry ;  let  their 
productions  be  examined,  and  their  claims  stated, 
and  the  pretensions  of  Pope  will  be  no  more  dis- 
]rated.  Had  he  given  the  world  only  his  ver- 
sion, the  name  of  poet  must  have  been  allowed 
him ;  if  the  writer  of  the  "  Iliad"  were  to  class 
his  successors,  he  would  assign  a  very  high  place 
to  his  translator,  without  requiring  any  other 
evidence  of  genius. 

The  following  letter,  of  which  the  original  is 
in  the  hands  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  Mras  communi- 
eated  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  JodrelL 

"  To  Mr.  Bridges,  at  the  Bishop  of  London's, 
at  Fulham* 
"Sin, 

"  The  favour  of  your  letter,  with  your  remark, 
ean  never  be  enough  acknowledged;  and  the 
speed  with  which  you  discharged  so  troublesome 
a  task  doubles  the  obligation. 

"  I  must  own,  you  have  pleased  me  very  much 
by  oommendauons  so  ill  bestowed  upon  me; 
but,  I  assure  you,  much  more  by  the  frankness 
of  your  censure,  which  I  ought  to  take  the  more 
kindly  of  the  two^  as  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
a  ficriDbler  to  be  improved  in  his  judgment  than 
to  be  soothed  in  his  vanity.  The  greater  part 
of  those  deviations  from  the  Oreek  which  yon 
have  obi^yed,  I  was  led  into  by  Chapman  and 


Hobbes ;  who  are,  it  seems,  as  much  eelebrated 
for  their  knowledae  of  the  original,  as  they  are 
decried  for  the  badness  of  weir  translations. 
Chapman  pretends  to  have  restored  the  ffennine 
sense  of  the  author,  from  the  mistakes  of  all  for- 
mer explainers^  in  several  hundred  places ;  and 
the  Cambridge  editors  of  the  laige  Homer,  in 
Oreek  and  Latin,  attributed  so  much  to  Hobbes, 
that  they  confess  they  have  corrected  the  okl 
Latin  interpretation  very  often  by  his  version. 
For  my  part,  I  generally  took  the  author's  mean- 
ing to  be  as  you  have  explained  it ;  yet  their 
atrthority,  joined  to  the  knowledge  of  my  own 
impeifectness  in  the  language,  overruled  me. 
However,  sir,  you  may  be  confident  I  think  you 
in  the  right,  because  you  happen  to  be  of  my 
opinion ;  for  men  (let  them  say  what  they  will) 
never  approve  any  other's  sense,  but  as  it  squares 
with  their  own.  But  you  have  made  me  much 
more  proud  of,  and  positive  in  my  judgment, 
since  it  is  strengthened  by  yours.  I  think  your 
criticisms  which  regard  the  expression  very  just, 
and  shall  make  my  profit  of  tnem ;  to  give  you 
some  proof  that  I  am  in  earnest.  I  will  alter  three 
verses  on  your  bve  objection,  though  I  have  Mr. 
Dryden's  exanaple  for  each  of  them.  And  this, 
I  hope,  you  wiu  account  no  small  piece  of  obe- 
dience from  one  who  valdes  the  authority  of  one 
true  poet  above  that  ^f  twenty  critics  or  com- 
mentators. But,  though  I  speak  thus  of  com- 
mentators, I  will  continue  to  read  carefully  all  I 
can  procure,  to  make  up,  that  way,  for  my  own 
want  of  critical  understanding  in  the  original 
beauties  of  Homer.  Though  the  greatest  of 
them  are  certainly  those  of  invention  and  design, 
which  are  not  at  all  confined  to  the  language ; 
for  the  distinguishing  excellences  of  Homer  are 
(by  the  consent  of  the  best  critics  of  all  nations) 
first  in  the  manners,  (which  include  all  the 
speeches,  as  being  no  other  than  the  representa- 
tions of  each  person's  manners  by  his  words ;) 
and  then  in  that  rapture  and  fire  which  carries 
you  away  with  him,  with  that  wonderful  force, 
that  no  man  who  has  a  true  poetical  spirit  is 
master  of  himself  while  he  reads  him.  Homer 
makes  you  interested  and  concerned  before  you 
are  aware,  all  at  once ;  whereas  Virgil  does  it  by 
soft  degrees.  This,  I  believe,  is  what  a  trans- 
lator of  Homer  ought  principally  to  imitate ;  and 
it  is  very  hard  for  any  translator  to  come  up  to 
it,  because  the  chief  reason  wliy  all  translations 
fall  short  of  their  originals  is,  that  the  very  con- 
straint they  are  obliged  to  renders  them  "heavy 
and  dispirited. 

"  The  great  beauty  of  Homer's  language,  as 
I  take  it,  consists  in  that  noble  simplicity  which 
runs  through  all  his  works ;  (and  yet  nis  dic- 
tion, pontrs^  to  what  one  would  iina£[ine  con- 
sistent with  simplicity,  is  at  the  same  tune  veiy 
copious.)  I  don't  know  how  I  have  run  into  this 
p^antry  in  a  letter,  but  I  find  I  have  said  too 
much,  as  well  as  spoken  too  inconskierately: 
what  farther  thoughts  I  have  upon  this  subject  I 
shall  be  glad  to  communicate  to  you  (for  my  own 
improvement)  when  we  meet;  which  is  a  hap- 
piness I  very  earnestly  desire,  as  I  do  likewise 
some  opportunity  of  proving  how  much  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  your  friendship,  and  how  truly 
I  am,  sir, 

"Your  most  foithful,  humble  servant, 

"A.Po?i.« 


MO 


POPE* 


Tlie  ciidosa  upon  Popfl^t  Efiitapha,  which 
«ra8  printed  in  "The  Univei»al  ViBitor,**  is 
placedhere,  being  tao  minute  and  particular  to 
oe  inserted  in  the  Life. 

Etert  art  ia  best  taught  by  example.  No- 
thing contributes  more  to  the  cultiration  of  pro- 
priety than  remarks  on  the  works  of  those  who 
Aave  most  excelled.  I  shall  therefore  endeayour, 
at  this  vitii,  to  entertain  the  young  students  in 
poetry  with  an  examination  of  Pope's  Epitaphs. 

To  define  an  epitaph  is  useless ;  every  one 
knows  that  it  is  an  inscription  on  a  tomb.  An 
epitaph,  therefore,  implies  no  particular  charac- 
tBT  ot  writing,  but  may  be  composed  in  verse  or 
prose.  It  is  mdeed  commonly  panegyrical ;  be- 
cause we  are  seldom  distinguished  with  a  stone 
but  by  our  friends ;  but  it  has  no  rule  to  restrain 
or  modify  it,  except  this,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
longer  than  common  beholders  may  be  expected 
to  mtve  leisure  and  patience  to  peruse. 


On  CHAaLKS  Earl  of  Dobsct,  in  At  Chir^  of 
Wjfthvham  m  8u9»e». 

Dorset,  the  grace  of  courts,  the  muse's  pride. 
Patron  of  arts,  an4  judf  e  of  nature,  died — 
The  scourge  of  wide,  mou^h  sanctified  or  great; 
Of  fops  in  learning,  and  of  knaves  in  state ; 
Yet  soft  his  native,  though  severe  his  lay, 
His  anger  moral,  and  his  wisdom  gay. 
Blest  satirist !  who  touch'd  the  means  so  true. 
As  showed  Vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too. 
Blest  courtier !  who  could  king  and  country  ptoaae. 
Yet  sacred  kept  his  friendships  and  his  ease. 
Blest  peer  I  his  great  forefather's  every  graca 
Reflecting,  and  reflected  on  his  race ; 
Where  ower  Buckhursis,  other  Dorsets  shine. 
And  pacriots  still,  or  poets,  deck  the  line. 

The  first  distich  of  this  epitaph  contains  a  kind 
of  information  which  few  would  want,  that  the 
man  for  whom  the  tomb  was  erected  died.  There 
are  indeed  some  aualtties  worthy  of  praise  as- 
cribed to  the  dead,  but  none  that  were  likely  to 
exempt  him  from  the  lot  of  man,  or  incline  us 
much  tOs  wonder  that  he  should  die.  What  is 
meant  by  **  judge  of  nature,**  is  not  easy  to  say. 
Nature  is  not  the  object  of  human  judi^ent ; 
for  it  is  vain  to  judge  where  we  cannot  alter.  If 
by  nature  is  meant  what  is  commonly  called  na- 
ture by  the  critics,  a  just  representation  of  things 
i:eally  existing  and  actions  really  performed,  na^ 
tore  cannot  be  properly  opposed  to  art;  nature 
bcdng,  in  this  sense,  only  tne  best  effect  of  art. 
The  scourge  of  pride— 

Of  this  couplet,  the  second  line  is  not,  what  is 
mtended,  an  illustration  of  the  former.  Pride 
in  the  great  is  indeed  well  enough  connected  with 
knaves  in  state,  though  knaves  is  a  word  rather 
too  ludicrous  and  bght;  but  the  mention  of 
sanctified  pride  will  not  lead  the  thoughts  to  fops 
in  learning,  but  rather  to  some  species  of  tyranny 
or  oppression,  something  more  gloomy  and  mor6 
Ibnnidable  than  foppery. 

Tec  foft  his  nature— 

Tins  is  a  high  compliment,  but  was  not  first 
bestowed  on  Dorset  by  Pope;  The  next  verse 
IS  extremely  beautiful. 

Blevt  satirist!— 
In  this  distich  is  another  line  of  which  Pope 
ITM  Dol  the  au^r.    I  do  not  mean  to  blame 


these  imitations  with  much  harabnaM ;  in  long 
performances  they  are  scarcely  to  beavoidei^ 
and  in  shorter  they  may  be  indulged,  becaase 
the  train  of  the  composition  may  naturally  in- 
volve them,  or  the  scantiness  of  the  subject  allow 
little  choice.  However,  what  is  borrowed  is  not 
to  be  enjoyed  as  our  own ;  and  it  is  the  business 
of  critical  justice  to  give  every  bird  of  the  muses 
his  proper  feather. 

B1e0t  courtier ! 

Whether  a  courtier  can  properiy  be  commend- 
ed for  keefMng  his  ease  saereJif  may  perhaps  be 
disputable.  To  please  king  and  coimtry,  with- 
out sacrificing  friendship  to  any  change  of  thnes, 
was  a  very  imcommon  instance  of  prudence  or 
felicity,  and  deserved  to  be  kept  separate  from 
so  poor  a  commendation  as  care  of  nis  ease.  I 
wish  our  poets  would  attend  a  lit^  more  accu* 
rately  to  tne  use  of  the  word  sacred,  which  surely 
should  never  be  applied  in  a  serious  compoatioii 
but  where  some  reSference  may  be  maae  to  a 
higher  Being,  or  where  some  duty  is  exacted  or 
implied.  A  man  may  keep  his  fiiendship  sacred, 
because  promises  of  friendship  are  very  awful 
ties  ;  but  methinks  he  cannot,  out  in  a  burleeqae 
sense,  be  said  to  keep  his  ease  sacred. 

Blest  peer! 

The  blessing  ascribed  to  the  peer  has  no  con- 
nexion with  his  peerage ;  they  might  happen  to 
any  other  man  whose  ancestors  were  remember- 
ed, or  whose  posterity  are  likely  to  be  regarded. 

I  know  not  whether  this  epitaf^  be  worthy 
either  of  the  writer  or  the  man  entombed. 

n. 

On  SiK  William  TauMSULL^jwe  of  ihemjndp^ 
Secrttariet  qf  State  to  Kino  William  UL  tnW, 
having  resigned  hie  pUtce^  died  m  hu  retirewunt  «f 
Eaathametead  in  Berkshire^  1716. 

A  pleasing  form ;  a  firm,  yet  cautiooa  mind ; 

Sincere,  though  prudent,  constant,  yet  res{ga*d; 

Honour  unchanged,  a  principle  im>feet, 

Fijc'd  to  one  side,  but  moderate  to  the  rest; 

An  honest  courtier,  yet  a  patriot  too ; 

Just  to  his  prince,  and  to  bis  country  true ; 

Fill'd  with  the  sense  of  age,  the  fire  of  youth, 

A  scorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  zsal  for  truth ; 

A  generous  faith,  from  superstitton  firee  { 

A  love  to  peace,  and  hate  of  tyranny ; 

Such  this  man  was ;  who,  now  from  eaith  remov^dy 

At  length  enjoys  that  liberty  he  loT*d. 

In  this  epitaph,  as  in  many  others,  there  ap- 
pears, at  the  first  view,  a  fault  which  I  think 
scarcely  any  beauty  can  compensate.  The 
name  is  omitted.  The  end  of  an  epiUph  is  to 
convey  some  accotmt  of  the  dead ;  and  to  what 
purpose  is  any  thing  told  of  him  whose  name  is 
concealed?  An  epitaph,  and  a  history  of  a 
nameless  hero,  are  equally  absurd,  since  the  viiw 
tues  and  quaUties  so  recounted  in  either  are 
scattered  at  Uie  mercy  of  fortune  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  guess.  The  name,  it  is  true,  may  bo 
read  upon  the  stone ;  but  what  obligation  has 
it  to  the  poet,  whose  verses  wander  over  the 
earth  and  leave  their  subject  behind  them,  and 
who  is  forced,  like  an  unskilful  painter,  to  make 
his  purpose  known  by  adventitious  help  t 

This  epitaph  is  wholly  without  devation,  and 
contains  nothing  striking  or  particular ;  but  the 
poet  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  defectoof  lam 
subject    He  said,  periiaps,  the  best  that  oooUl 
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be  add.  There  are,  however,  some  defects 
which  were  not  made  necessanr  by  the  character 
in  which  he  was  employed.  There  is  no  oppo- 
sition between  an  hmusi  emarHer  and  a  palrioi; 
for,  an  hmust  eowriier  cannot  hot  be  a  patriM. 

It  was  unsoitable  to  the  nicety  required  in 
short  compositions  to  close  his  rerse  with  the 
word  4oo:  erery  rhyme  should  be  a  word  of 
emphasis ;  nor  can  this  rule  be  safely  neglected, 
except  where  the  length  of  the  poem  makes 
slight  inaccuracies  excusable,  or  allows  room  for 
beauties  sufficient  to  orerpower  the  efiects  of 
petty  faults. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  line  the  word 
fiUed  is  weak  and  prosaic,  having  no  particular 
adimtation  to  an^  of  the  words  that  follow  it 

The  thought  in  the  last  line  is  impertinent, 
having  no  connexion  with  the  foregoing  cha- 
racter, nor  with  the  condition  of  the  man  de- 
■ciibed.  Had  the  epitaph  been  writtefi  on  the 
poor  conspirator*  who  died  lately  in  prison  after 
a  confinement  of  more  than  forty  years,  without 
any  crime  proved  against  him,  the  sentiment  had 
been  just  and  pathetical ;  but  why  should  Trum- 
bull be  congratulated  upon  his  hberty,  who  had 
never  known  restraint? 

III. 

On  the  Hoir.  StMon  Harcottbt,  oniy  Son  of  the  Lord 
ChanetUor  HAacovRT,  at  the  Church  cf  Stantoti" 
H^rcowt  in  Oj^ordehire^  1720. 

To  ihli  sad  shrine,  whoe'er  thoa  art,  draw  near ; 
Here  lies  the  friend  most  lov>d,  the  son  most  dear; 
Who  ne*er  knew  joy,  but  friendship  might  difide. 
Or  nre  his  father  grief  but  when  he  died. 

How  vain  is  reason  !  eloquence  how  weak  ! 
If  Pope  must  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  speak. 
Oh !  lee  thy  once-lorHi  friend  inscribe  thy  atone, 
And  with  a  father's  sorrows  mix  his  own ! 

This  epitaph  is  principally  remarkable  for  the 
artful  introduction  of  the  name,  which  is  inserted 
with  a  peculiar  felicity,  to  wluch  chance  must 
concur  With  genius,  which  no  man  can  hope  to 
attain  twice,  and  which  cannot  be  copiea  but 
with  servile  imitation. 

I  cannot  but  wish  that  of  this  inscription  the 
two  last  lines  had  been  omitted,  as  they  take 
away  from  the  energy  what  they  do  not  add  to 
fte  sense. 

IV. 

On  Jaues  CRAaos,Eiq. 
In  Weatmineter  Abbey. 

JAOOBTS  CBAGOl, 

JIXOI  VAOirJB   BRITA!fIfIA   A   SBCRETIt 

RT  C0?I8ILII8  SAWCTIORIBVS 

pmiircins  pariter  ac  poptli  amor  bt  bblicub  : 

VZXIT  TITVLI8  ET  IlfVXDIA   MAJOR 

▲XN08   UEV   PATC08,  XXZV. 

OB.  VEB.  XTI.   MDCCXX. 

Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth !  of  soul  sincere, 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear  ! 
Who  broke  no  promi<ie,  serv'd  no  private  end. 
Who  MUQ^  no  tKle.  and  who  lost  no  friend ! 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approved, 
PralsHl,  wept,  and  honouTd  by  the  Muse  he  tov*d ! 

The  lines  on  Craggs  were  not  originally  in- 
tended for  an  epitaph ;  and  therefore  some  faults 
are  to  be  imputed  tothe  violence  with  which  they 
are  torn  from  the  poem  that  first  contained  them. 

«  Maior  BeraardI,  who  died  in  Newgate,  Sept.  90, 
1788.    8ae  Qeot.  Ha(.  vol.  1.  p.  136.— N. 


We  may,  however,  observe  some  defects.  There 
is  a  redundancy  of  words  in  the  first  couplet :  it 
is  superfluous  to  tell  of  him  who  was  nncert^  tnUi 
waAjaUhfvlt  that  he  was  in  honotar  dear. 

There  seems  to  be  an  opposition  intended  in 
the  fourth  Une,  which  is  not  very  obvious :  where 
is  the  relation  between  the  two  positions,  that 
he  gained  no  HUe,  and  lost  no  friend  ? 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  the  absurdity 
of  joining  in  the  same  inscription  Latin  and 
Elnglish,  or  verse  and  prose.  If  either  language 
be  preferable  to  the  otner,  let  that  only  be  used  ; 
for  no  reason  can  be  given  why  part  of  the  in- 
formation should  be  given  in  one  tongue,  and 
part  in  another,  on  a  tomb  more  than  in  any 
other  place,  or  any  other  occasion  ;  and  to  tell 
all  that  can  be  conveniently  told  in  verse,  and 
then  to  call  in  the  help  of  prose,  has  always  the 
appearance  of  a  very  artless  expedient,  or  of  an 
attempt  unaccomplished.  Such  an  epitaph  re- 
sembles the  conversation  of  a  foreigner,  who 
tells  part  of  his  meaning  by  words,  and  conveys 
part  by  signs. 


Intended  for  Mr.  Rows. 
In  Weehnintter  Abbey.* 

Thr  relics,  Rowe,  to  this  Air  urn  we  tni<<C, 
And,  sacred,  place  by  Dryden's  awful  dust ; 
Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  he  lies. 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  inauiring  eyeau 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  endless  rest ! 
Blest  in  thv  genius,  in  thy  love  too  bleet ! 
One  grateful  woman  to  thy  (ame  suppllea 
What  a  whole  thankless  land  to  his  denies. 

Of  this  inscription  the  chief  fault  is,  that  it  be- 
long less  to  Rowe,  for  whom  it  is  written,  than 
to  Dryden,  who  was  buried  near  him  ;  and  in- 
deed gives  very  Uttle  information  concerning 
either. 

To  wish  Peace  to  thy  thade  is  too  mythological 
to  be  admitted  into  a  Christian  temple :  the  an- 
cient worship  has  infected  almost  all  our  other 
compositions,  and  might  tlierefbre  be  contented 
to  spare  our  epitaphs.  Let  fiction  at  least  cease 
with  life,  and  let  us  be  serious  over  the  grave. 

VL 

On  Mrs.  Corbet, 

Who  died  of  a  Cancer  in  her  BreeuL\ 

Here  rests  a  woman,  good  without  pretence. 
Blest  with  plain  reason  and  with  sober  sense ; 
No  conquest  she,  but  o'er  herself,  desir'd : 
No  arts  essayed,  but  not  to  be  admired. 
Passion  and  pride  w?re  to  her  soul  unknown, 
Convliic'd  tliat  virtue  only  is  our  own. 
8o  unalTected,  so  composed  a  mind. 
So  firm,  yet  soft,  so  stronij,  yet  so  refln'd. 
Hcav'n,  as  its  purest  gold,  by  tortures  tried  | 
The  saint  sustained  it,  but  the  woman  died. 

I  have  always  considered  this  as  the  most 
valuable  of  all  rope's  epitaphs  :  the  subject  of  it 
is  a  character  not  discriminated  by  any  shining 
or  eminent  peculiarities  ;  yet  that  which  really 
makes,  though  not  the  splendour,  the  felicity  of 
life,  and  that  which  every  wise  man  will  choose 
for  his  final  and  lasting  companion  in  the  lan- 
guor of  age,  in  the  quiet  of  privacy,  when  he 

•  This  was  akered  much  for  the  better  as  it  now  stands 
on  the  monument  in  the  Abbey,  erected  to  Rowe  and  hit 
daughter.— Warb. 

t  In  the  north  aisle  of  the  parish  choreh  of  St.  Mar- 
garet,  WestmioMer.— H. 
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departs  wearr  and  diseiisted  from  the  oiCentap 
tioas,  the  volatile,  and  the  vain.  Of  such  a 
character,  which  the  doll  overlook,  and  the  gaj 
despise,  it  was  fit  that  the  valae  should  be  made 
known,  and  the  dignity  established.  Domestic 
virtue,  as  it  is  exerted  without  great  oecasioniL 
or  conspicuous  consequences,  in  an  even  unnoted 
tenor,  required  the  genius  of  Pope  to  display  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  attract  regard,  and 
enforce  reverence.  Who  can  forbear  to  lament 
that  this  amiable  woman  has  no  name  in  the 
verses? 

If  the  particular  lines  of  this  inscription  be 
examined,  it  will  appear  less  faulty  than  the 
rest.  There  is  scarcely  one  line  taken  from 
common-places,  unless  it  be  that  in  which  onb/ 
vtrftie  is  said  to  be  our  oi0n.  I  once  heard  a  ladv 
of  great  beauty  and  elegance  object  to  the  foara 
line,  that  ii  contained  an  unnatural  and  incredi- 
ble panegyric    Of  this  let  the  ladies  judge. 

VIL 

On  thg  Monumunt  qf  tht  Hoir.  RoaaaT  Diear,  md 
of  kU  8iM$r  MAar,  eneitd  hy  tkdr  Father,  tht 
Loan  DioBT,  in  th«  Chmck  iff  Sktrbome  m  2>or- 
MUhire,  1727. 

Oo  I  fiftir  example  of  untainted  jomh, 

Of  modeat  wiadom  and  paclflc  truth : 

CompoaM  in  aulferinga,  and  In  joy  aedate, 

Qooa  without  noise,  without  in'etenslon  great: 

Juat  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  aincere, 

Who  knew  no  wiah  but  what  the  world  might  hear : 

Of  aofkest  manners,  unaffected  mind. 

Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind : 

Oo,  live !  for  hear'n'a  eternal  year  is  thine, 

Oo,  and  exalt  thy  moral  to  divine. 

And  thou,  blest  maid  !  attendant  on  hia  doom, 
Fensire  liast  follow*d  to  the  silent  tomb ; 
SteerHl  tlie  aame  course  to  the  aame  quiet  ahore, 
Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more  f 
Oo,  then,  where  only  bliss  sincere  is  known ! 
Oo,  where  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  one ! 

Yet  take  these  tears,  Morulitys  relief, 
And,  till  we  share  your  Joys,  forgive  our  grief: 
These  little  rites,  a  stone,  a  verse  receive, 
*Tia  all  a  Ikther,  all  a  friend  can  give ! 

This  epitaph  contains  of  the  brother  only  a 
*  general  indiscriminate  character,  and  of  the  sis- 
ter tells  nothing  but  that  she  oied.  The  diffi- 
culty in  writing  epitaphs  is  to  give  a  particular 
and  appropriate  praise.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  to  bo  performed,  whatever  be  the  dili- 
gence or  abili^  of  the  writer ;  for  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  have  no  eharaeter  at  oli,  have 
little  that  distinguishes  them  from  others,  equally 
good  or  bad,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  said 
of  them  wWch  may  not  be  applied  with  equal 
propriety  to  a  thousand  more.  It  is  indeed  no 
great  panegyric,  that  there  is  inclosed  in  this 
tomb  one  who  was  bom  in  one  year  and  died  in 
another ;  yet  many  useful  and  amiable  lives 
have  been  spent  which  yet  leave  little  materials 
^br  any  other  memorial.  These  are  however 
not  the  proper  subjects  of  poetry ;  and  when- 
ever friendsnip,  or  any  other  motive,  obliges  a 
poet  to  write  on  such  subjects,  he  must  be  for^ 
given  if  he  sometimes  wanders  in  generalities, 
and  utters  the  same  praises  over  difierent  tombs. 

The  scantiness  of  numan  praises  can  scarcely 
be  made  more  apparent,  than  by  remarking  how 
often  Pope  has,  m  the  few  epitaphs  which  he 
composeol,  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  from 
himself.  The  fourteen  epitaphs  which  he  has 
written,  comprise  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
lines,  in  which  there  are  more  repetitions  than 
will  easily  be  (bund  in  all  the  rest  of  his  works. 


f  n  the  offfat  lines  which  make  the  character  of 
Digbv,  there  is  scarce  any  thought,  or  word, 
which  may  not  be  foimd  in  the  otl^r  epita|4ia. 

The  ninth  line,  which  is  far  the  strongest  and 
most  elegant,  is  borrowed  firom  Drydeo.  The 
conclusion  is  the  same  with  that  on  Haroourt, 
but  is  here  more  elegant  and  better  connected. 

VIIL 
On  Sia  OonrRET  KirxLLxm. 
In  Wutmhuttr  AlAeg^  1723. 

Kneiler,  by  Heav*n,  and  not  a  master  taufhc. 
Whose  art  waa  nature  and  whose  picture*  &oaf  bt. 
Now  for  two  agea,  having  anaich'd  from  fata 
Whatever  waa  beauteous  or  whatever  waa  great, 
Liea  crownM  with  prince*a  hoiunirs,  poet^s  lays. 
Due  to  hia  merit  and  brave  thirst  of  praise. 

Living,  great  nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
Her  worka ;  and  dying,  feara  heraelf  may  die. 

Of  this  epitaph  the  first  couplet  is  good,  the 
second  not  bad,  the  third  is  deformed  with  a 
broken  metaphor,  the  word  crowned  not  being 
applicable  to  the  honoun  or  the  Un/t ;  and  ihm 
fourth  is  not  only  borrowed  from  the  epitaph  on 
Raphael,  but  of  a  very  harsh  construction. 

IX. 

Oh  OxircaAL  Hkitrt  Withkas. 
/n  Weatminaler  Abh^jft  1729, 

Here,  Withers,  reat !  thou  bravest,  gentlest  mind ! 
Thy  country's  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind. 
O :  bom  to  arms  !  O  !  worth  in  youth  approved ! 
O  !  Bofk  humanity  in  age  belov*d  ! 
For  thee  the  hardy  veteran  drops  a  tear. 
And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  sigh  sincere. 

Withers,  adieu !  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  maitfd  spirit  or  thy  social  love  ! 
Amidst  corruption,  luxury,  and  rage, 
Still  leave  some  ancient  virtues  to  our  age ; 
Nor  let  us  say  (those  English  glories  gone) 
The  laat  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  stone. 

The  epitaph  on  Withers  affords  another  in- 
stance or  common-places,  though  somewhat  di- 
versified by  minglea  qualities  and  the  peculiarity 
of  a  profession.  ^ 

The  second  couplet  is  abrupt,  general,  and 
impleasing ;  exclamation  seldom  succeeds  ui  our 
language :  and,  I  think,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  particle  O !  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 
tence, alwavs  off<yids. 

The  third  couplet  is  more  happy ;  the  value 
expressed  for  him,  by  difierent  sorts  of  men. 
raises  him  to  esteem  :  there  is  yet  something  oi 
the  common  cant  of  superficial  satirists,  who 
suppose  that  the  insincerity  of  the  courtier  de- 
stroys all  his  sensations,  and  that  be  ia  equally 
a  dissembler  to  the  living  and  the  dead. 

At  the  third  couplet  I  should  wish  the  epitaph 
to  close,  but  that  I  should  be  unwilling  to  lose 
the  two  next  lines,  which  yet  are  dearly  bouffat 
if  they  cannot  be  retained  without  the  four  that 
follow  them. 


On  Ma.  Elijah  Fairroir. 
At  JPairtostaesadm  JHerfcafclf,  1710. 

Thie  modest  stone,  what  few  vain  marblea  can. 
May  trulv  say.  Here  lies  an  honest  man ; 
Apioet,  blest  bevond  the  poet's  fate, 
Whom  Heav*n  kept  sacred  from  the  jvoud  and  grasft  ; 
Foe  to  load  praise,  and  friend  to  learned  eaaf^ 
Content  with  science  In  the  vale  of  peace. 
Calmly  he  looked  on  either  life,  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  (L'ar : 
From  Nature's  tempTste  feast  rose  satlafled, 
ThankHl  Heaven  that  be  liv'd,  and  that  ha  died. 


POPE. 
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The  firat  eoa|»Iet  of  this  epitaph  b  borrowed 
from  Crashaw.  The  four  next  linee  contain  a 
species  of  praise  peculiar,  ori^nal,  and  just. — 
Here,  therdbre,  the  inscription  should  have 
eodeo^  the  latter  part  containing  nothing  but 
what  18  oonunon  to  every  man  who  is  wise  and 
good.  The  character  of  Fenton  was  so  amiable, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  to  wish  for  some  poet  or 
biographer  to  display  it  more  fully  for  the  ad- 
Ttntage  of  posterity.  If  he  did  not  stand  in  the 
first  rank  ot  ffenius,  he  may  claim  a  place  in  the 
second  ;  ant^  whatever  cnticism  may  object  to 
his  writings,  censure  could  find  very  httle  to 
blame  in  his  life. 

XI. 

On  Ma.  6at. 

In  WutmintUr  Abbejf^  1732. 

or  manners  gontle,  of  tfibctiona  mild ; 
lo  wit,  a  man ;  aimpliciiy,  a  child  j 
With  natire  humour  tempering  virtuoos  rage, 
Porm'd  to  delight  at  once  and  laah  the  age ; 
AboTe  temptation  in  a  low  estate. 
And  ttoeomipted,  e'en  among  the  great; 
A  sere  companion  and  an  easj  friend, 
VnblamM  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end. 


Theee  are  thy  honours !  not  that  here  thr  bust 
Is  mix^d  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thr  dost ; 
But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  shall  say. 


Is  mix^d  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thj 
But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  shall  uj. 
Striking  their  pensive  boeoms— Here  lies  Oay, 

As  Gmy  was  the  favourite  of  our  author,  this 
epitaph  was  probably  written  with  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  attention ;  yet  it  is  not  more  suc- 
cessfully executed  than  toe  rest,  for  it  will  not 
always  happen  that  the  success  of  a  poet  is  pro- 
portionate to  his  labour.  The  same  observation 
may  be  extended  to  all  works  of  ima^nation, 
which  are  often  influenced  by  causes  wholly  out 
of  the  performers  power,  by  hints  of  which  he 
percMves  not  the  origin,  by  sudden  elevations 
of  mind  which  he  cannot  produce  himself,  and 
which  sometimes  rise  when  he  expects  them 
least 

The  two  parts  of  the  first  line  are  only  echoes 
of  each  other ;  gerUU  manners  and  mud  affeC" 
Urnu,  if  they  mean  any  thing,  must  mean  the 
same. 

That  Gay  was  a  man  in  toil  is  a  very  frigid 
commendation ;  to  have  the  wit  of  a  man  is  not 
much  for  a  poet  The  wit  of  man,*  and  the 
timpiieihf  of  a  cJbtIi,  make  a  poor  and  vul^r  con- 
trast, and  raise  no  ideas  of  excellence  either  in- 
teUectual  or  moraL 

In  the  next  couplet  rage  is  less  properiy  intro- 
duced after  the  mention  of  mUdnen  and  gentle- 
ntssy  which  are  made  the  constituents  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  for  a  man  so  mUd  and  getUle  to  temper 
his  rage  was  not  difficult 

The  next  line  is  inharmonious  in  its  sound  and 
mean  in  its  conception  ;  the  opposition  is  obvi- 
oos,  and  the  word  TuA,  usea  absolutely,  and 
without  any  modification,  is  gross  and  improper. 

To  be  s6oee  temptation  in  povertv,  and  free 
from  eorruption  amtmg  thegre<df  is  indeed  such  a 
peculiarity  as  deserved  notice.  But  to  be  a  tq/e 
tompanion'ta  a  praise  merely  negative,  arising 
not  from  possession  of  virtue,  but  the  absence  m 
vice,  and  that  one  of  the  most  oAous. 

As  little  can  be  added  to  his  character  bv  as- 
tertina  that  he  was  lamented  in  his  end.  Every 
man  that  dies  is,  at  least  by  the  writer  of  hisepi- 


•  **  Her  wit  was  oaore  than  many  her  innocence  a  child.** 
Dryden  on  tirs.  Killigraw^-C. 


tapb,  tappoacd  to  be  lamented ;  and  therefbro 
thisgeneral  lamentation  does  no  honour  to  Gay. 

The  first  eight  lines  have  no  grammar :  the 
adjectives  are  without  any  substantive,  and  the 
epithets  without  a  subject 

The  thought  in  the  last  line,  that  Gay  is 
buried  in  the  oosoms  of  the  worthy  and  the  good^ 
who  are  distinguished  only  to  lengthen  the  line, 
is  so  dark  that  few  imderstand  it ;  and  so  harsh, 
when  it  is  explained,  that  still  fewer  approve. 

xn. 

Jntondedfor  Sia  Isaac  Newtoit. 
Jn  Westminster  Abbeif, 

ISAACUS  NEWTONIUSi 

<laem  Iromortalem 

Testantur,  Tempusy  Natura,  CcUum, 

Mortalem 

Hoc  marmor  fatetur. 

Nature  and  Nature's  laws,  lay  hid  in  night, 

Ood  said.  Let  Newton  be !  And  all  was  llgtu. 

Of  this  epitaph,  short  as  it  is,  the  fiiults  seem 
not  to  be  very  tew.  Why  part  should  be  Latin, 
and  part  English,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  In 
the  Latin  the  opposition  of  Immortalis  and  MoT" 
talis  is  s  mere  sound  or  a  mere  quibble ;  he  is 
not  immartal  in  any  sense  contrary  to  that  in 
whio^e  is  mortoL 

In  the  verses  the  thought  is  obvious,  and  the 
words  night  and  light  are  too  neariy  allied. 

XIII. 

On  Edm tnrn  Dtrxc  qf  BacxiiraRAV,  id^  diod  m 

the  I9th  Year  <ffhU  Age,  173S. 

If  modest  youth  with  cool  reflection  crowii*d. 
And  erery  opening  virtue  blooming  round. 
Could  save  a  pereni*s  justese  pride  from  late. 
Or  add  one  patriot  to  a  sinking  stste : 
This  weeping  marble  had  not  askM  tny  tear. 
Or  sadly  told  how  many  hopes  lie  here ! 
The  living  virtue  now  had  shone  approv*d. 
The  senate  heard  him,  and  his  country  lov'd. 
Yet  softer  honours,  and  less  noisy  fame, 
Auend  the  shade  of  gentle  Buckingham : 
In  whom  a  race,  for  courage  fam*d  and  art. 
Ends  in  the  milder  merit  of  the  heart : 
And,  chieft  or  sages  long  to  Britain  giv*n. 
Pays  the  last  tribute  of  a  saint  to  Heav'n. 

This  epitaph  Mr.  Warburton  prefers  to  the 
rest ;  but  I  know  not  for  what  reason.  To  crown 
with  reflection  is  surely  a  mode  of  speech  ap- 
proaching to  nonsense.  Opetiuig  ffirtues  bloom' 
inx  round  is  something  Uke  tautology ;  the  six 
following  lines  are  poor  and  prosaic  Jhi  is 
another  couplet  used  for  arts,  that  a  rhyme  may 
be  had  to  heart.  The  six  last  lines  are  the  best, 
but  not  excellent 

The  rest  of  his  sepuldual  performances  hardly 
deserve  the  notice  of  criticism.  The  contempti- 
ble <*  Dialogue"  between  He  and  Shb  should 
have  been  suppressed  for  the  author's  sake. 

In  his  last  epitaph  on  himself,  in  which  be 
attempts  to  be  jooilar  upon  one  of  the  few 
things  that  make  wise  men  serious,  he  confounds 
the  uving  man  with  the  dead : 

Under  this  stone,  or  under  this  iriU, 
Or  under  tMa  turf;  Itc. 

When  a  man  Is  once  buried,  the  question,  un- 
der what  he  is  buried,  is  easUv  decidecL  He 
forgot  that,  though  he  wrote  the  epitaph  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty,  yet  it  could  not  oe  laid  over 
him  till  his  grave  was  made.  Such  is  the  folly 
of  wit  when  it  is  ill  employed. 

The  worid  has  but  httle  new;  even  thit 
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wretchedneM  secnv  to  have  been  b<»TOwed  (nun 
the  following  tuneless  lines : 

Ludovid  Areosti  humantur  ossa 

Sub  hoc  marmore,  Tel  gub  hac  humo,  mq 

Sub  Quicquid  Toluit  benigoui  hsrea 

Slire  fueredo  benignior  comes,  leu 

Opportuuius inddeas  Viator: 

Nam  adre  baud  potoit  futura,  sed  nee 


Taml  erat  rafumn  aibi  cadaver 
TJl  urnam  ctiperet  parare  rWeni, 
Vivena  lata  tamen  aibi  paraTit. 
Que  inicribi  voluit  sue  sepulchre 
OUm  afquod  baberet  is  •epulchrum. 

Surely  Ariosto  did  not  venture  to  expect  that 
his  trifle  would  have  ever  had  snch  an  iuustriooa 
imitator. 


PITT. 


CHaiSTOPHER  Pitt,  of  whom,  whatever  I  shall 
relate,  more  than  has  been  already  published,  I 
owe  to  the  kind  communication  of  Dr.  Warton, 
was  bom  in  1699,  at  Blandford,  the  son  of  a 
physician  much  esteemed. 

He  was,  in  1714,  received  as  a  scholar  into 
Winchester  College,  where  he  was  distinguished 
by  exercises  of  uncommon  elegance,  and,  at  his 
removal  to  New  College,  in  1719,  presented  to 
the  electors,  as  the  product  of  his  privatAnd 
voluntary  studies,  a  complete  version  of  Lucan*s 
poem,  which  ho  did  not  then  know  to  have 
been  translated  by  Rowe. 

This  is  an  instance  of  eariy  diligence,  which 
well  deserves  to  be  recorded.  The  suppression 
of  such  a  woriL,  recommended  by  such  uncom- 
mon circumstances,  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  in- 
deed culpable  to  load  libraries  with  superfluous 
books ;  out  incitements  to  early  excellence  are 
never  superfluous,  and  from  this  example  the 
danger  is  not  ereat  of  many  imitations. 

When  he  had  resided  at  his  college  three 
years,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Pim- 
pem,  in  Dorsetshire,  (1722,)  by  his  relation,  Mr. 
Pitt,  of  Stratfield  Say,  in  Uampshke;  and,  re- 
signing his  fellowship,  continucii  at  Oxford  two 
years  longer,  till  he  became  master  of  arts, 
(1724.) 

He  probably  about  this  time  translated  Vida's 
•*  Art  of  Poetry,"  which  Tristram's  splendid 
edition  had  then  made  popular.  In  this  transla- 
tion he  distinguished  himself,  both  by  its  general 
elegance,  and  by  the  skilful  adaptation  of  his 
numbers  to  the  images  expressed;  a  beauty 
virhich  Yida  has  with  great  sHour  enforced  and 
exemplifled. 

He  then  retu^  to  his  living,  a  place  very 
pleasing  by  its  situation,  and  therefore  likely  to 
excite  the  imaeination  of  a  poet ;  where  be  pass- 
ed the  rest  of  his  life,  reverenced  for  his  virtue, 
and  beloved  for  the  soilness  of  his  temper,  and 
the  easiness  of  his  manners.  Before  strangers 
he  had  something  of  the  scholar's  timidity  or 
distrust ;  but,  when  ho  became  familiar,  he  was, 
in  a  very  high  degree,  cheerful  and  entettaining. 
His  general  benevolence  procured  general  re- 
spect ;  and  he  passed  a  life  placid  and  hononr- 
jiole,  neither  too  great  for  the  kindness  of  the 
low,  nor  too  low  for  the  notice  of  the  great. 

At  what  time  he  composed  his  "  Miscellany,*' 
published  in  1 727,  it  is  not  easy  or  necessary  to 
know :  those  which  have  dates  appear  to  have 


been  very  early  productions;  and  I  have  not  ob- 
served that  any  rise  above  mediocrity. 

The  success  of  his  **  Vida"  animated  him  to 
a  higher  undertaking ;  and  in  his  thirtieth  vear 
he  published  a  version  of  the  flrst  book  of  the 
"  Aineid."  This  being,  I  suppose,  commended 
by  his  friends,  he  some  time  afterwards  added 
three  or  four  more,  with  an  advertisement,  in 
which  he  represents  himself  as  translating  with 
great  indiflercnce,  and  with  a  progress  of  which 
himself  was  hardly  conscious.  This  can  hardly 
be  true,  and,  if  true,  is  nothing  to  the  reader.  ^ 

At  last,  without  any  further  contention  with 
his  modesty,  or  any  awe  of  the  name  of  Diydcn, 
he  gave  us  a  complete  English  '^  JSneid,"  which 
I  am  sorry  not  to  see  joined  in  this  publication 
with  his  other  poems.'*'  It  would  have  been 
pleasing  to  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
two  best  translations  that  perliapswere  ever  pro- 
duced by  one  nation  of  the  same  author. 

Pitt,  engaging  as  a  rival  with  Dryden,  natu- 
rally observed  his  failures,  and  avoided  them : 
and,  as  he  wrote  after  Pope's  "Iliad,"  he  had 
an  example  of  an  exact,  equable,  ana  splendid 
versification.  With  these  advantages,  seconded 
by  great  diligence,  he  might  successfully  labour 
particular  passages  and  escape  many  errors.  If 
the  two  versions  are  compared,  perhaps  the  re- 
suit  would  be,  that  Dryden  leads  the  reader  for- 
ward by  his  general  vigour  and  sprigbtliness, 
and  'Pitt  often  stops  him  to  contemplate  the 
excellence  of  a  sinfi;le  couplet :  that  Dryden*! 
faults  are  forgotten  in  the  huny  of  delight,  and 
that  Pitt's  beauties  are  neglected  in  the  languor 
of  a  cold  and  listless  perusal ;  that  Pitt  pleases 
the  critics,  and  Dryden  the  people ;  that  Pitt  is 
quoted,  and  Dryden  read. 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  reputation  which 
tliis  great  work  deservedly  conferred  ;  for  he  Isft 
the  world  in  1748,  and  lies  buried  under  a  stona 
at  Blandford,  on  winch  is  this  inscription  : — 

Tn  Memory  ot 
Orb.  Pitt,  clerk,  M.  A. 

Very  eminent 
for  his  ulent?  hi  poetry ; 

and  yii  more 

For  the  unWersal  candour  of 

his  mind,  and  the  prlmiilrc 

simplicity  of  his  manners. 

*     He  lived  innocent ; 

and  died  belored, 

Apr.  13, 1748. 

Aged4S. 


*  It  baa  f  ince  been  added  to  the  collocttoa 


THOMSOK 


James  TfloMsoir,  the  son  of  a  minister  well 
•steemed  for  his  piety  and  diligence,  was  bom 
September  7,  1700,  at  Ednam,  in  the  shire  of 
Rozbnrgh,  of  which  his  fiither  wa«  pastor.  His 
mother,  whose  name  was  Home,'*'  mherited  as 
eo-heiress  a  portion  of  a  small  estate.  The  ro* 
▼emie  of  a  parish  in  Scotland  is  seldom  large ; 
and  it  was  probably  in  commiseration  of  the 
difficulty  with  which  Mr.  Thomson  supported 
liis  fiunily,  having  nine  children,  that  Mr.  Ric- 
carton,  a  neighbouring  minister,  discovering  in 
James  uncommon  promises  of  future  excellence, 
QAdertook  to  supenntend  his  education  and  pro- 
vide him  books. 

He  was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of 
learning  at  the  school  of  Jedburg,  a  place  which 
he  delights  to  recollect  in  his  poem  of  "Au- 
tumn ;"  but  was  not  considered  by  his  master  as 
superior  to  common  boys,  though  in  those  early 
days  he  amused  his  patron  and  his  friends  with 
poetical  compositions ;  with  which,  however,  he 
so  little  pleased  himseli^  that  on  every  new-year's 
day  he  tnrew  into  the  fire  all  the  productions  of 
the  foregoing  year. 

From  the  school  he  was  removed  to  Ekiinbursh, 
where  he  had  not  resided  two  years  when  me 
fiither  died,  and  left  all  his  children  to  the  care  of 
their  mother,  who  raised  upon  her  little  estate 
what  money  a  mortgage  could  afibrd.  and  remov- 
ing with  her  family  to  Eldinburgh,  lived  to  see 
h^  son  rising  into  eminence. 

The  design  of  Thomson's  friends  waste  breed 
him  a  minister.  He  lived  at  Edinburgh,  as  at 
school,  without  distinction  or  expectation,  till,  at 
the  usual  time,  he  performed  a  probationary  ex- 
ercise by  explaining  a  psalm.  His  diction  was 
so  poetically  splendid,  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
Professor  or  Divinity,  reproved  him  for  speaking 
language  unintelligible  to  a  popular  audience ; 
and  he  censured  one  of  his  expreseioDs  as  inde- 
cent if  not  profane. 

This  rebuke  is  reported  to  have  repressed  his 
thoughts  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  and  he 
probably  cultivated  with  new  diligence  his  blos- 
soms or  poetry,  which,  however^  were  in  some 
danger  of  a  blast ;  for,  sobnuttrnff  his  produc- 
tions to  some  who  thought  themselves  onalified 
to  criticise,  he  heard  of  nothing  but  faults;  but 
ftofing  other  Judges  more  favourable,  he  did  not 
safierhimselr  to  sink  into  despondence. 

He  easily  discovered  that  the  only  stage  on 
wUch  a  poet  could  appear  with  any  hope  of  ad- 
vantage was  London ;  a  place  too  wide  for  the 
operation  of  petty  competition  and  private  ma- 
U^ty,  where  merit  might  soon  become  con- 
•picoous,  and  would  fin£  friends  as  soon  as  it 
became  reputable  to  befriend  it  A  lady  who 
was  acquainted  with  has  mother  advised  him  to 
0h6  Journey,  and  promised  some  countenance  or 
as«istanc&  which  at  last  he  never  received; 
however,  ne  justified  his  adventure  by  her  en- 


•  Hto  iBother*s  nali»  was  BeaCriz  Troaer.  Hli  graiid- 
OM)Cher*t  nasw  was^  Hume^^C 
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codragement,  and  came  to  seek  in  London 
patronage  and  &me. 

At  his  arrival  he  found  his  way  to  Mr.  Malleti 
then  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 
He  had  recommendations  to  several  persons  of 
consequence,  which  he  had  tied  up  carefully  in 
his  handkerchief;  but  as  he  passed  along  the 
street,  with  the  gaping  curiosity  of  a  new-comer| 
his  attention  was  upon  every  thing  rather  than 
his  pocket,  and  his  magazine  ^  credentials  waa 
stolen  from  him. 

His  first  want  waa  a  pair  of  shoes.  For  the 
supply  of  all  his  necessities^  his  whole  fund  was 
his  «  Winter,'*  which  for  a  time  could  £ind  ncr 
purchaser;  dll,  at  last  Mr.  Millan  Was  per-' 
suaded  to  buy  it  at  a  low  price ;  and  this  low 

Erice  he  had  for  some  time  reason  to  regret ;  but 
y  accident,  Mr.  Whatley,  a  man  not  wholly* 
unknown  among  authors,  happening  to  turn  his 
eye  upon  it,  was  so  delightea  that  ne  ran  firom 
place  to  place  celebrating  its  excellence.  Thonvt 
son  obtained  likewise  the  notice  of  Aaron  HUL 
whom,  being  fiiendless  and  indigent,  and  glad 
of  kindness,  he  courted  with  every  expression  of 
servile  adulation. 

<<  Winter"  was  dedicaAed  to  Sir  Spenc^ 
Compton,  but  attracted  no  regard  firom  him  to 
the  author,  till  Aaron  HiU  a^nAened  his  atten« 
tion  by  some  verses  addressed  to  Thomson,  and 
publisned  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  which  cen- 
sured the  great  for  their  neglect  of  ingenious 
men.  Thomson  then receiveda  present  (S* twen- 
ty ciuneas,  of  which  he  gives  this  aeooant  to  Mr# 

**  I  hinted  to  you  hi  my  last,  that  on  Saturday 
morning  I  was  with  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  A 
certain  gentleman  without  my  desire  spoke  to 
him  concerning  me :  his  answer  was,  that  I  had 
never  come  near  him.  Then  the  gentleman  put 
the  question,  If  he  desired  that  I  should  wait 
on  him?  He  returned,  he  did.  On  this,  th« 
gentleman  gave  me  an  introductory  letter  to 
him.  He  received  me  in  what  they  commonly 
call  a  civil  manner :  asked  me  some  common- 
place questions,  anu  made  me  a  present  of  twen« 
ty  guineas.  I  am  very  ready  to  own  that  thtf 
present  was  larger  than  my  performance  de- 
served ;  and  shall  ascribe  it  to  his  generosity, 
or  any  other  cautfe,  rather  than  the  merit  ef  the 
address.** 

The  poem,  which  being  of  a  new  kind,  few 
would  venture  at  first  to  like,  by  degrees  gained 
upon  the  public;  and  one  edition  was  very 
spee^ly  succeeded  by  another. 

Thomson^s  credit  was  now  high,  and  every 
day  brought  him  new  friends;  among  others 
Dr.  Runole,  a  man  afterwards  unfortunately 
famous,  socu^ht  his  acquaintance,  and  found  his 
qualiti^  such,  that  he  recomraeDded  him  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Talbot  Q 

<* Winter"  was  aocompanied.  in  many  edi- 
tions, not  only  with  a  preface  ana  dedication,  but 
with  poetical  praises  by  Mr.  HilL  Mr*  Mallet, 
(then  Maliecb^)  and  Mira,  the  bcti^ous  naoie 
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ofaUdjoiic«too-weIl  known.  Wh j  the  dedi- 
catioBs  are,  to  "  Wintei^  and  the  other  Seasons 
contrarilT  to  custom,  left  out  in  the  collected 
works,  the  reader  may  inquire. 

The  next  year  (1727)  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  three  pnbhcations :  of  **  Summer,'*  in 
pursuance  of  nis  plan;  of  "A  Poem  on  the 
Death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  perform  as  an  exact  philosopher  by  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  Gray ;  and  of  «*  Britannia," 
a  kind  of  poetical  invectiye  against  the  ministry, 
whom  Ae  nation  then  thought  not  forward 
enough  in  resenting  the  depredations  of  the 
Spaniards.  By  this  piece  he  declared  hunsdf 
an  adherent  to  the  opposition,  and  had  ^refore 
no  favour  to  expect  nom  the  court 

Thomson,  having  been  some  time  entertained 
fai  the  family  of  the  Lord  Binning,  was  desirous 
of  testifying  his  gratitude  by  making  him  the 
patron  of  his  "Summer;"  but  the  same  kind- 
ness which  had  first  disposed  Lord  Binning  to 
encourage  him  determined  him  to  refuse  the 
dedication,  which  was  by  his  advice  addressed 
to  Mr.  Doddington,  a  man  who  had  more  power 
to  advance  the  reputation  and  fortune  of  a  poet 
•  "Spring"  was  published  next  year,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  Countess  of  Hertford ;  whose 
practice  it  was  to  invite  every  summer  some 
poet  into  the  country,  to  hear  her  verses  and 
assist  her  studies.  This  honour  was  one  sum- 
mer conferred  on  Thomson,  who  took  more  de- 
list in  carousing  with  Lord  Hertford  and  his 
friends  than  assisting  her  ladyship's  poetical 
operations,  and  therefore  never  received  another 
summons. 

"Autumn,"  the  season  to  which  the  "Spring" 
and  "  Summer"  are  preparatory,  still  remained 
unsung,  and  was  delayed  till  he  published  (1730) 
his  wcnks  collected. 

He  produced  in  1787  the  tragedy  of  "  Sopho- 
nisba,"  vrhieh  raised  such  expectation,  that  every 
rehevsal  was  dignified  with  a  splendid  audience, 
ec^ected  to  antioMte  ^  delisht  that  was  pro- 
paring  for  the  public  It  vras  observed,  however, 
that  nobody  was  much  afiected,  and  that  the 
company  rose  as  from  a  moral  lecture. 

It  had  upon  the  sta^e  no  unusual  degree  of 
ffuccees.  Slight  accidents  will  operate  upon 
the  taste  of  pleasuie.  There  is  a  feej^^e  line  in 
the  play : 

O  Sophonbba,  Sopbonlsba,  O ! 
This  gave  occasion  to  a  waggish  parody — 
O  Jemmy  Thomson,  Jemmy  Thonmn,  O ! 

whidi  for  a  while  was  echoed  throu^  the  tovm. 

I  have  been  told  by  Savage,  that  of  the  pro- 
logue to  "  Sophonisba"  the  firat  part  was  written 
by  Pope,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  finish 
it  and  that  the  concluding  hues  were  added  by 
MaUet 

Thomson  was  not  long  afterwards,  by  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Bundle,  sent  to  travel  with  Mr. 
Charles  Talbot,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Chancellor. 
He  was  yet  young  enough  to  recei/e  new  im- 
pressions, to  nave  nis  opinions  rectified,  and  his 
views  enlarged;  nor  can  he  be  supposed  to  have 
\  wanted  that  curiosity  which  is  inseparable  from 
an  active  and  comprehensive  mind.  He  may 
therefore  now  be  supposed  to  have  revelled  in  aU 
the  joys  of  intellectual  luxury;  he  was  every 
day  foaated  with  instructive  novdtiea ;  he  lived 


splendidly  without  expense;  and  miefat  expect 
when  he  returned  home  a  certain  establishment 

At  this  time  a  loiig  course  of  opposition  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  filled  the  nBUon  with 
clamours  for  liberty  of  which  no  man  felt  the 
want ;  and  with  care  for  liberty,  which  was  not 
in  danger.  Thomson,  in  his  travds  on  the  Con- 
tinent, found  or  fancied  so  many  evils  arising 
fix>m  the  tyranny  of  other  governments,  tiiat  he 
resolved  to  write  a  very  long  poem,  in  five  parts, 
upon  Liberty. 

While  he  was  busy  on  the  first  book,  Mr. 
Talbot  died ;  and  Thomson,  who  had  been 
rewarded  for  his  attendance  by  the  place  of 
secretary  of  the  briefs,  pays  in  the  mitial  lines  a 
decent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Upon  this  great  poem  two  years  were  spent, 
and  the  author  congratulated  himself  upon  it,  as 
his  noblest  work ;  but  an  author  and  his  reader 
are  not  always  of  a  mind.  Liberty  called  in 
vain  upon  her  votaries  to  read  her  praises  and 
rewara  her  encomiast ;  her  praises  were  con^ 
demned  to  harbour  spiders  and  to  gather  dust; 
none  of  Thomson's  performances  were  so  little 
regarded. 

The  judgment  of  the  public  was  not  erroneous ; 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  images  must  tire  in 
tune  'j  an  enumeration  of  examples  to  prove  a 
position  which  nobody  denied,  as  it  was  fit>m 
the  be^nning  superfluous,  must  quickly  grow 
disgusting. 

The  poem  of  "  Liberty  "  does  not  now  appear 
in  its  original  state;  but,  when  the  author's 
works  were  oollected  after  his  death,  was  short- 
ened by  Sir  George  Lyttleton,  vrith  a  liberty 
which,  as  it  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  lessen 
the  confidence  of  society,  and  to  confound  the 
characters  of  authors,  by  making  one  man  write 
by  the  judgment  of  anotner,  caimot  be  justified 
by  any  supposed  propriety  of  the  alteratioii,  or 
kmdness  or  the  friend. — ^I  wish  to  see  it  exhibited 
as  its  author  left  it 

Thomson  now  lived  in  ease  and  plenty,  and 
seems  for  a  while  to  have  suspended  his  poetry ; 
but  he  was  soon  called  back  to  labour  by  the 
death  of  the  Chancellor,  for  his  place  then  be- 
came vacant ;  and  though  the  Lord  Hardwicke 
delayed  for  some  time  to  give  it  away,  Thom- 
son's bashfulness  or  pride,  or  some  other  motive 
perhaps  not  more  laudable,  vtrithheld  him  from 
soliciting;  and, the  new  Chancellor  w<mld  not 
give  him  what  he  would  not  ask. 

He  now  relapsed  to  his  former  indigence;  but 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  at  that  time  struggling 
for  popularity,  and  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Lyt- 
tleton professed  himself  the  patron  of  wit:  to 
him  Thomson  was  introduced,  and  bdrig  gayW 
interrogated  about  the  state  of  his  af&irs,  saio, 
"  that  Uiey  were  in  a  more  poetical  posture  than 
formerly ;"  and  had  a  pension  aUowed  him  of 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Being  now  obliged  to  write,  he  produced 
(173S*)  the  tragedy  of  "Agamemnon,"  which 
was  much  shortened  en  the  representation.  It 
had  the  fate  which  most  commonly  attends  my- 
tho1<M^ical  stories,  and  was  only  endured,  but 
not  favomd.  It  struggled  with  such  difficult]^ 
through  tHa.  first  night,  that  Thomson,  coming 


*  k  )B-n&^  feneraUy  Known  Ui«t  in  this  jeai  an  editkn 
or-Milton'fl  *'  Areopefhjca  **  wiu  0rf>luhod  by  MiUw,  to 
which  Thumaon  wrote  a  prefaco.— C. 
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lala  to  bis  firiends  with  wiiom  he  was  to  sap,  ex- 
cused his  d^ay  by  telling  them  how  the  sweat 
of  his  distrees  had  so  disordered  his  wig,  that 
he  could  not  come  till  he  had  been  refittra  by  a 
barber. 

He  so  interested  hims^  in  his  own  drama, 
that,  if  I  remember  ri^ht,  as  he  sat  in  the  upper 
gallery,  he  accompanied  the  players  by  auaiole 
recitation,  till  a  triendly  hint  mghted  him  to 
■ilence.  Pope  countenanced  '*  Agamemnon,** 
by  coming  to  it  the  first  night,  and  was  wd- 
comed  to  the  theatre  by  a  general  clap ;  he  had 
much  regard  for  Thomson,  and  once  expressed 
it  in  a  poetical  epistle  sent  to  Italy,  ot  which 
however  he  abated  the  value,  by  translating 
some  <^the  lines  into  his  epistle  to  Arbuthnot 

About  this  time  the  act  was  passed  fori  icensing 
plays,  of  which  the  first  operation  was  the  pro- 
nibition  of  ^'Gustavus  Vasa,**  a  tragedy  of  Mr. 
Brooke,  whom  the  public  recompensed  by  a  very 
liberal  subscription ;  the  next  was  the  refusal  of 
"  Eld  ward  and  Eleonora,"  offered  by  Thomson. 
It  is  hard  to  discover  why  either  play  should 
have  been  obstructed.  Thomson  likewise  en- 
deavoured to  repair  his  loss  by  a  subscription,  of 
which  I  cannot  now  tell  the  success. 

When  the  public  murmured  at  the  unkind 
treatment  of  Thomson,  Xme  of  the  ministerial 
writers  remarked,  that  "  he  had  taken  a  liberty 
wluch  was  not  agreeable  to  BrUannia  in  any 


He  was  soon  after  employed,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Mallet,  to  write  the  mask  of «  Alfred," 
which  was  acted  before  the  Prince  at  Clidden- 
House. 

His  next  work  (1745)  was  "Tancred  and 
Sigismunda,"  the  most  successful  of  all  his 
tr^edies,  for  it  still  keeps  its  turn  upon  the 
stage.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  was,  either 
by  the  bent  of  nature  or  habits  of  study,  much 
qualified  for  tragedy.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  much  sense  of  the  pathetic ;  and  nis  diffusive 
and  descriptive  style  produced  declamation  rather 
than  dialogue. 

His  friend  Mr.  Lyttleton  was  now  in  power, 
and  conferred  upontiim  the  office  of  surveyor- 
general  of  the  Leeward  Islands ;  from  which, 
when  his  deputy  was  paid,  he  received  about 
three  hundrea  pounds  a  year. 

The  last  piece  that  he  lived  to  publish  was  the 
"Castle  of  Indolence,"  which  was  many  years 
under  his  hand,  but  was  at  last  finished  with 
great  accuracy.  The  first  canto  opens  a  scene 
of  lazy  luxury  that  fills  the  imagination. 

He  was  now  at  ease,  but  was  not  long  to  en- 
joy it ;  for,  by  taking  cold  on  the  water  l^tween 
London  and  Kew,  be  caught  a  disorder,  which, 
with  some  careless  exasperation,  ended  in  a  fever 
that  put  an  end  to  his  life,  August  27,  1748. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Richmond,  with- 
out an  inscription ;  but  a  monument  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Thomson  was  of  a  stature  above  the  middle 
size,  and  "  more  fat  than  bard  beseems,"  of  a 
doll  countenance,  and  a  gross,  unanimated,  un- 
inviting appearance ;  silent  in  mingled  company, 
but  cheerful  among  select  fViends,  and  by  ms 
friends  rery  tenderly  and  warmly  beloved. 

He  left  behind  him  the  tragedy  of  **  Coriola- 
nus,"  which  was,  by  the  zeal  of  his  patron.  Sir 
George  Lyttletom  brought  upon  the  stage  for 
the  b^efit  of  his  family,  and  recommended  by  a 


prdogue,  whidi  Ctuiii,  who  had  long  fired  wi^ 
Thomson  in  fimd  intimacy,  spoke  in  such  a 
manner  as  showed  him  '*to  be,"  on  that  occa- 
sion, '^no  actor."  The  commencement  of  this 
benevolence  is  very  honourable  to  Q^uin ;  who 
is  reported  to  have  delivered  Thomson,  then 
known  to  him  only  for  his  genius,  from  an  arrest 
by  a  very  considerable  prment;  and  its  conti- 
nuance IS  honourable  to  botk  for  friendship  is 
not  always  the  sequel  of  obligation.  By  this 
tragedy  a  considerable  sum  was  raised,  of  wbi(^ 
part  discharged  his  debts,  and  the  rest  was  remiW 
ted  to  his  sisters,  whom,  however  removed  from 
them  by  place  or  condition,  he  regarded  with 
ffreat  tenderness,  as  will  appc«j-  by  the  following 
letter,  which  I  communicate  with  much  pleasure, 
as  it  gives  me  at  once  an  opportunity  oif  record- 
ing the  fraternal  kindness  of  Thomson,  and 
reflecting  on  the  friendly  assistance  of  Mr.  Bos- 
w^,  from  whom  I  received  it. 

**  Hagely,  in  WorcestershireL 
<«  October  the  4th,  1747. 
<<  My  dear  Sister, 

**l  thought  you  had  known  ^oe  better  than  to 
interpret  my  silence  into  a  decay  of  afieclion, 
especially  as  your  behaviour  has  always  Aen 
such  as  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  it. 
Don't  imagine,  because  I  am  a  bad  coirespond- 
ent,  that  I  can  ever  prove  an  unkind  friend  and 
brother.  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  tell 
you,  that  my  afibctions  are  naturally  very  fixed 
and  constant ;  and  if  I  had  ever  reason  of  com- 
plaint agamst  you.  (of  which  by-the-by  I  have 
not  the  least  shaoow,)  I  am  conscious  of  so 
many  defects  in  myself,  as  dispose  me  to  be  not 
a  little  charitable  and  forgiving. 

"  It  gives  me  the  truest  heartfelt  satisfaction 
to  hear  you  have  a  good,  kind  husband,  and  are 
in  easy,  contented  circumstances ;  but  were  they 
otherwise,  that  would  only  awaken  and  heighten 
my  tenderness  towards  you.  As  our  good  and 
tender-hearted  parents  did  not  liye  to  receive  any 
material  testimonies  of  that  bluest  human  grati- 
tude I  owed  them,  (than  which  nothing  could 
have  given  me  equal  pleasure,)  the  only  return 
I  can  make  them  now  is  by  kindness  to  those 
they  left  behind  them.  Would  to  God  poor 
Lizy  had  lived  longer,  to  have  been  a  fiirther 
witness  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  and  that  I 
rai^ht  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  once  more 
a  sister  who  so  truly  deserved  my  esteem  and 
love !  But  she  is  happy,  while  we  must  toil  a 
little  longer  here  below;  let  us,  however,  do 
it  cheerfully  and  gratefidly,  supported  by  the 
pleasing  hope  of  meeting  yet  again  on  a  safer 
shore,  where  to  recollect  the  8torms  and  difficul- 
ties of  life  will  not  perhaps  be  inconsistent  with 
that  blissful  state.  You  did  right  to  call  your 
daughter  by  her  name ;  for  jou  must  needs  nave 
had  a  particular  tender  fnendship  for  one  an- 
other, endeared  as  you  were  by  nature,  by  having 
passed  the  affectionate  years  of  your  vouth  to- 
gether, and  by  that  great  softener  and  enpger 
of  hearts,  mutual  hardship.  That  it  was  in  my 
power  to  ease  it  a  little,  I  account  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  pleasures  of  my  life. — ^But  enough 
of  this  melancholy,  though  not  unpleasing  strain. 

« I  esteem  you  for  your  sensible  and  disinte- 
rested advice  to  Mr.  Bell,  as  you  will  see  by  my 
letter  to  him ;  as  I  approve  entirely  of  his  marw 
rying  again,  you  may  readily  ask  me  why  I  doiit 
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muTj  at  tU.  My  eireamstanoe*  have  Utlisrto 
been  so  variftble  and  uncertain  in  this  fluctuating 
worid,  as  induce  to  keep  me  finom  engaging  in 
such  a  state;  and  now,  though  thev  are  mora 
settled,  and  of  late  (which  tou  wilT  be  ^ad  to 
hear)  considerably  improrecL  I  begin  to  think 
myself  too  far  adranced  in  lite  for  such  youthful 
diklertakings,  not  to  mention  some  other  petty 
r«Mons  that  are  apt  to  startle  the  dehcacy  of 
dKcult  old  bachelors.  I  am,  however,  not  a 
litde  suspicious  that,  was  I  to  pay  a  Tisit  to 
Bcotland,  (which  I  have  some  thoughts  of  doing 
soon,)  I  might  possibly  be  tempted  to  think  of  a 
thing  not  e£uly  repaired  if  done  amiss.  I  have 
always  been  of  opinion,  that  none  make  better 
wives  than  the  laoies  of  Scotland ;  and  yet,  who 
more  forsaken  than  they,  while  the  gentlemen 
are  continually  running  abroad  all  the  world 
ever  7  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  wise  enough 
to  return  for  a  wife.  You  see  I  am  beginning 
to  make  interest  already  with  the  Scots  ladies. 
But  no  more  of  this  imectious  subject — ^Prav 
let  me  hear  firom  you  now  and  then ;  and  though 
I  am  not  a  regular  correspondent,  yet  perhaps  I 
may  mend  in  Siat  respect  Remember  me  kindly 
to  your  husband,  and  believe  me  to  be 
*      ^  Your  most  afl^tienate  brother, 

"Jambs  Thomson.'* 
Addressed  *<To  Mrs.  Thomson  in  Lanariu** 

The  benevolence  ol  Thomson  was  fervid,  but 
wot  active ;  he  would  give  on  all  occasions  what 
assistance  his  purse  would  supply :  but  the  of- 
fices of  intervention  or  soUcitation  ne  could  not 
conquer  his  sluggishness  sufficiently  to  perform. 
The  a&irs  of  o&ers,  however,  were  not  more 
neglected  than  his  own.  He  had  often  felt  the 
inconveniences  of  idleness,  but  he  never  cured 
it ;  and  was  so  conscious  of  his  own  character, 
that  he  talked  of  writing  an  eastern  tale  **  of 
the  Man  who  loved  to  be  in  Distress.** 

Among  his  peculiarities  was  a  very  unskilful 
and  inarticulate  manner  of  pnmoundng  any 
lofty  or  solemn  composition.  He  was  once 
reading  to  Dodington,  who,  being  himself  a 
reader  eminently  elegant,  was  so  much  provoked 
by  his  odd  utterance,  that  he  snatched  the  paper 
from  his  hands,  ana  told  him  that  he  did  not 
understand  his  own  verses. 

The  biographer  of  Thomson  has  remarked, 
that  an  author's  life  i|  best  read  in  his  works : 
his  observation  was  not  well-timed.  Savage, 
who  lived  much  with  Thomson,  once  told  me, 
he  heard  a  lady  remarking  that  she  could  gather 
from  his  works  three  parts  of  his  character, 
that  he  was  "  a  great  lover,  a  great  swinmier^ 
and  rigorously  abstinent  :**  but,  said  Savage,  he 
knows  not  any  love  but  tnat  of  the  sex ;  he  was 
perhaps  never  in  cold  water  in  his  life  f  and  he 
mdulges  himself  in  all  the  luxury  that  comes 
within  his  reach.  Yet  Savage  always  spoke 
with  the  most  eager  praise  of  his  soaal  quali- 
ties his  warmth  and  constancy  of  friendship, 
and  his  adherence  to  his  first  acquaintance  when 
the  advancement  of  his  reputation  had  left  them 
behind  him. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praise  of  the 
highest  kind :  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  ex- 
pressing his  thoughts,  is  original.  His  blank 
verse  is  no  more  Uie  blank  verse  of  Milton,  or 
of  any  other  poet,  than  the  rhymes  of  Prior 
•r»  (be  ihymea  of  Cowley.    His  numbersi  hia 


pauses,  his  diction,  are  of  his  own  ffitnitty 
without  transcription,  without  imitation,  am 
thinks  in  a pecuhar  train,  and  he  thinks  always 
as  a  man  or  genius :  he  looks  round  on  Nators 
and  on  Life  with  the  eye  which  Nature  bestows 
only  on  a  poet ;  the  eye  that  distinguishes,  in 
every  thin^  presented  to  its  view,  whatever  there 
is  on  which  imagination  can  delight  to  be  d^ 
tained,  and  with  a  mind  that  at  once  comm- 
bends  the  vast  and  attends  to  the  minute.  Th« 
reader  of  "  The  Seasons  "  wonders  that  he  never 
saw  before  what  Thomson  shows  him,  and  that 
he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson  impresses. 

His  it  one  of  the  works  in  which  blau  verse 
seems  properiy  used.  Thomson's  wide  expan- 
sion of^  general  views,  and  his  enumeration  of 
circumstantial  varieties,  would  have  been  ob- 
structed and  embarrassed  by  the  frequent  inteiv 
sections  of  the  sense  which  are  the  necessary 
efiects  of  rhyme. 

His  descriptions  of  extended  scenes  and  gene> 
ral  efiects  bring  before  us  the  whole  ms^inifi* 
cence  of  Nature,  whether  pleasins  or  dreadfuL 
The  sayety  of  Spring,  the  splendour  of  Sum* 
mer,  me  tranouillity  or  Autumn,  and  the  hontMr 
of  Winter,  take  in  their  turns  possession  of  tha 
mind.  The  poet  leads  us  through  the  appear- 
ances of  things  as  they  are  successively  varied 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  and  imparts  to 
us  so  much  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  that  oar 
thoughts  expand  with  his  imagery  and  kindle 
with  his  sentiments.  Nor  is  tne  naturalist 
without  his  part  in  the  entertainment ;  for  he  is 
asdsted  to  recollect  and  to  combine,  to  range  hia 
discoveries  and  to  amplify  the  sphere  of  his  con* 
templation. 

The  great  defect  of  "  The  Seasons"  is  vnuit 
of  metmd ;  but  for  this  I  know  not  that  there 
was  any  remedy.  Of  many  appearances  sub» 
sistine  all  at  once,  no  rule  can  be  given  why  one 
should  be  mentioned  before  another ;  yet  the 
memory  wants  the  help  of  order,  and  the  curw 
osity  is  not  excited  by  suspense  or  expectation. 

His  diction  is  in  the  highest  degree  florid  and 
luxuriant,  such  as  may  be  said  to  be  to  his 
images  and  thoughts  '*  both  their  lustre  and  their 
shade:"  such  as  invest  them  with  splendour, 
through  which  perhaps  they  are  not  always 
easily  discerned.  It  is  too  exuberant,  and  some* 
times  may  be  charged  with  filling  the  ear  more 
than  the  mind. 

These  poems,  with  which  I  was  acquainted  at 
their  first  appearance,  I  have  since  found  altered 
and  enlarged  by  subsequent  revisals,  as  the 
Author  supposed  his  judgment  to  grow  more 
exact,  ar^d  as  books  or  conversation  extended 
his  knowledge  and  opened  his  prospects.  They 
are,  1  think,  improved  in  general ;  yet  I  know 
not  whether  they  have  not  lost  part  of  what 
Temple  calls  their  "race-j"  a  word  which,  ap- 
plied  to  wines  in  its  primitive  sense,  means  tne 
flavour  of  the  soil. 

"LU)erty,''  when  it  first  appeared,  I  tried  to 
read,  and  soon  desisted.  I  nave  never  tried 
again,  and  therefore  vriH  not  hasard  either 
praise  or  censure. 

The  highest  praise  which  he  has  received 
ought  not  to  be  suppressed :  it  is  said  by  I^rA 
Lyttleton,  in  the  prologue  to  his  posthumous 
play,  that  his  works  contained 

Iiio  Un«  whkb,  ^jlnSf  he  cotUd  wisk  to  bloCi 
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Th«  poems  of  Dr.  Watts  wsre  by  my  recom- 
mendatioii  inserted  in  the  late  Collection ;  the 
readers  of  which  are  to  impute  to  me  whatever 
pleasure  or  weariness  they  may  find  in  the  pen^ 
sal  of  Blackmore,  Watts,  Pono^  and  Yalden. 

Isaac  Watts  was  bom  July  17,  1674,  at 
Southampton,  where  his  father,  of  the  same 
name,  kc^t  a  boarding-school  for  young  gentlo^  'cey 
men,  though  common  report  makes  him  a  shoe- 
maker. He  aippears,  from  the  narrative  of  Dr. 
Gibbon,  to  have  been  neither  indigent  nor  illi- 
terate. 

Isaac,  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  was  given 
to  books  from  his  infancy ;  and  began,  we  are 
told,  to  learn  Latin  when  he  was  four  years  old ; 
I  suppose,  at  home.  He  was  afterwards  taught 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  by  Mr.  Pinhom, 
a  clergyman,  master  of  the  free-school  at  South- 
ampton, to  whom  the  gratitude  of  his  scholar 
afterwards  inscribed  a  Latin  ode. 

His  proficiency  at  school  was  so  conspicuous, 
that  a  subscription  was  proposed  for  his  support 
at  the  univerBity ;  but  he  declared  his  resolution 
of  taking  his  lot  with  the  dissenters.  Such  he 
was  as  eveiy  Christian  church  would  rejoice  to 
have  adopted. 

He  therefore  repaired,  in  1690,  to  an  academy 
tau^t  by  Mr.  Rowe,  where  he  had  for  his  com- 
pamons  and  fellow-students  Mr.  Hughes  the 
poet,  and  Dr.  Horte,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Tuam.  Some  Latin  essays,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  as  exercises  at  this  academy,  show 
a  d^ree  of  knowledge  both  philosophical  and 
iheou>gical,  such  as  very  few  attain  by  a  much 
longer  course  of  study. 

He  vas,  as  he  hints  in  his  Miscellanies,  a 
maker  of  verses  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  and  in  his 
youth  he  appears  to  have  paid  attention  to  Latin 
po^rr.  His  verses  to  his  brother,  in  the  gij^ 
conick  measure,  written  when  he  was  seventeen, 
are  remarkably  easy  and  elegant  Some  of  his 
other  odes  are  deformed  by  the  Pindaric  foUy 
then  prevailing,  and  are  written  with  such  ne- 
glect of  all  metrical  rules,  as  is  without  example 
among  the  ancients;  but  his  diction,  though 
perhaps  not  always  exactly  pure,  has  such  copi- 
ousness and  splendour,  as  shows  that  he  was  but 
a  very  little  distance  from  excellence. 

His  method  of  study  was  to  impress  the  con- 
tents of  his  books  upon  his  memory  by  abridging 
them,  and  by  interleaving  them  to  amplify  one 
system  with  supplements  from  another. 

With  the  congregation  of  his  tutor,  Mr. 
Rowe,  who  were,  I  beUeve,  independents,  he 
communicated  in  his  nineteenth  year. 
'  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  academy,  and 
spent  two  years  in  study  and  devotion  at  the 
house  of  his  father,  who  treated  him  with  great 
tenderness ;  and  had  the  happiness,  indulged  to 
few  parents,  of  living  to  see  his  son  eminent  for 
literature,  and  venerable  for  piety. 

He  was  then  entertained  by  Sir  John  Har- 
topp  five  jMii^  as  domestic  tutor  to  his  ton  | 


and  in  that  time  particulady  devoted  hims<#  to 
the  study  of  the  Holy  scriptures ;  and,  King 
chosen  assistant  to  Dr.  Chauncey,  preached  the 
first  time  on  the  birth-day  that  completed  his 
twenty-fourth  year;  probably  considering  that 
as  the  day  of  a  second  nativity,  by  which  he 
entered  on  a  new  period  of  existence. 
In  about  three  years  he  succeeded  Dr.  Chaun- 
y ;  but  soon  after  his  entrance  on  his  charge, 
he  was  seized  by  a  dangerous  illness,  which 
sunk  him  to  such  weakness,  that  the  congre^ 
tion  thought  an  assistant  necessary,  and  appomt- 
ed  Mr.  Price.  His  health  then  returned  gradu- 
ally; and  he  performed  his  duty  till  (1712)  he 
was  seized  by  a  fever  of  such  violence  and  con- 
tinuance, that  from  the  feebleness  which  it 
broiu^  upon  him  he  never  perfectly  recovered. 
Tms  .calamitous  state  made  the  compassion  of 
his  friends  necessary,  and  drew  upon  him  the 
attention  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  who  received 
him  into  his  house ;  where^  with  a  constancy  of 
friendship  and  uniformity  of  conduct  not  oneo 
to  be  found,  he  was  treated  for  thirty-six  years 
with  all  the   kindness   that  friendship   could 

Srompt,  and  all  the  attention  that  respect  could 
ictate.  Sir  Thomas  died  about  eight  years 
afterwards ;  but  he  continued  vrith  the  lady  and 
her  daughters  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  lady 
died  about  a  year  after  him. 

A  coalition  like  this,  a  sUte  In  which  the  no- 
tions of  patronage  and  dependence  were  over- 
powered by  the  perceptbn  of  reciprocal  benefits, 
deserves  a  particular  memorial ;  and  I  will  not 
withhold  from  the  reader  Dr.  Gibbcm's  repre- 
scmtation ;  to  which  regard  is  to  be  paid,  as  4o 
the  narrative  of  one  who  writes  what  ne  knows, 
and  what  is  known  likewise  to  multitudes  be- 
sides. 

''Our  next  observation  shall  be  made  upon 
that  remarkably  kind  Providence  whicb  brou^t 
the  Doctor  into  Sir  Thomas  Abney's  frunily,  and 
continued  him  there  till  his  death,  a  period  of  no  - 
leBS  than  thirty-six  years.  In  the  midst  of  his 
sacred  la^^^urs  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  good  of 
his  generation,  he  is  seized  with  a  most  violent 
and  threatening  fever,  which  leaves  hhn  oppress- 
ed with  great  weakness,  and  puts  a  stop  at  least 
to  his  public  services  for  four  3rears.  In  this 
distressm^  season^  doubly  so  to  his  active  and 
pious  spint,  he  is  invited  to  Sir  Thomas  Abney*s 
mmily,  nor  ever  removes  from  it  till  he  has  finish- 
ed his  days.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted 
demonstrations  of  the  truest  fiiendship.  Here, 
without  any  care  of  his  own,  he  had  every  thing 
which  could  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  lifSB, 
and  favour  the  unwearied  pursuits  of  his  studies. 
Here  he  dwelt  in  a  family,  which  for  piety,  order, 
hannony,  and  every^rtue,  was  an  house  of  dod. 
Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a  country  recess, 
the  fragrant  bower,  the  spreading  lawn,  the 
floweiT  garden,  and  other  advantages,  to  sooth 
his  mind  and  aid  his  restoration  to  health ;  to 
yield  him,  whenever  he  chose  them,  most  grateful 
mten^  from  his  laborious  studies,  and  enable 
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hnn  to  reCnni  to  them  with  redoabled  Hgimr  and 
deUght  Had  it  not  been  lor  thia  moat  hanpy 
event,  he  migfat,  as  to  oatwanl  Tiew,  have  feebly, 
k  may  be  painrally,  dragged  on  throueh  manjy 
ipore  yean  of  lai^fuor,  and  inability  ior  pnbbc 
aerrioe,  and  even  lor  pmfitable  atndy,  or  peifaapa 
Mfffat  have  aonk  into  bis  grave  onder  the  over- 
Jl^iiiirmg  load  of  infirmitiea  in  the  midat  df  hie 
d^;  and  thna  the  church  and  world  would 
hA  been  depiived  nfcthnan  mai^  ezoaUent  aer- 
mam  and  works  whicn  he  drew  up  aadpoblisbed 
daring  his  loag  reaideoce  in  this  fiunuy.    In  a 


few  yean  after  his  coming  hither,  Sir  Thomas 
Abney  dies;  but  his  aniwle  oonsoit  survives, 
who  shows  the  Doctor  the  same  respect  and 
fnendship  as  befera,  and  most  happilv  for  him 
and  great  noraben  besides;  for,  as  ner  riches 
wees  great,  her  generosity  and  munificence  were 
in  fidl  proportion;  her  thread  of  life  was  drawn 
oat  to  a  great  age,  even  beyond  that  of  the 
Doctor^:  and  thus  this  excellent  man,  throueh 
her  kinanesa,  and  that  of  her  daughter,  tne 
preaent  Mrs.  Kfaaheth  Abnev,  who  in  a  like 
degree  esteemed  and  honoured  him,  enjoyed  all 
the  benefits  and  felicities  be  expeiienoed  at  his 
first  entrance  into  thb  fiunily,  tiu  his  days  were 
numbered  and  finisfaed ;  and,  like  a  shock  of  com 
in  its  season,  he  ascended  into  the  regions  of  per- 
fect and  imfluirtal  life  and  joy." 

If  this  quotation  has  appeared  long^  let  it  be 
eonsidefed  that  it  composes  an  account  of  siz- 
and-thirty  yoan,  and  those  the  yean  of  Dr. 
Watts. 

From  the  time  of  his  reception  mto  this  femily, 
his  life  was  no  otherwise  diversified  than  by  suc- 
cessive pubtications.  The  senes  of  his  woiks  I 
am  not  able  to  deduce;  their  number  and  their 
variety  show  thnjntfflisenfws  of  his  industiy,  and 
the  extent  of  Mmpadt^. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  anthon  that  taught 
the  disseoten  to  court  attention  by  the  graces  of 
lanwiage.  Whatever  they  had  among  them 
before,  whether  of  learning  or  acuteness,  was 
•nnmonly  obscured  and  blunted  by  coaneness 
and  inelegance  of  style.  He  showed  them,  that 
■eal  and  purity  might  be  expressed  and  entoroed 
by  polished  diction. 

He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  teacher 
of  a  congregation  j  and  no  reader  of  his  woiks 
can  doubt  his  fidehty  or  diligence.  In  the  pulpit, 
thouffh  his  low  stature,  which  venr  little  exceeded 
five  feet,  graced  him  with  no  advantagea  of  ap- 
pearance, yet  the  gravity  and  proprietv  of  his 
utterance  made  his  discourses  veiy  efficacious. 
I  once  mentioned  the  reputation  wmch  Mr.  Fos- 
ter had  gained  by  his  proper  deliveiy  to  my  friend 
Dr.  Hawkeswoith,  who  told  me,  that  in  the  art  of 
pronunciation  he  was  &r  inferior  to  Dr.  Watts. 

Such  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and  such  his 
promptitude  of  language,  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
nis  Me  he  did  not  precompose  his  cursoiy  ser- 
mons, but  having  adjusted  tne  heads,  and  sketch- 
ed out  some  particuiaiB,  trusted  forvuoceas  to  hb 
extemporary  powers. 

He  dki  not  endeavour  to  assist  his  eloquence 
hranv  gesticulations ;  for,  as  no  corporeal  actions 
'  ame  any  correspondence  with  theolo^cal  truth, 
he  did  not  see  how  they  could  enforce  it 

At  the  conclusion  of  weighty  sentences  he  gave 
lime,  by  a  short  pause,  for  the  proper  impression. 

To  stated  and  public  instroctlon  he  added  fii- 
miliar  visits  and  personal  application,  and  was 


earefid  to  improve  the  opportomties  wUeh  con- 
veraation  ofl«ed  of  difibsmg  and  vaetmmg  A« 
influence  of  relimon. 

By  his  naturS  temper  he  was  quick  of  resent- 
ment; but  by  his  established  and  habitual  prac- 
tioe  be  was  gentle,  modest,  and  inofifananre.  His 
tenderness  appeared  in  his  attention  to  children, 
and  to  the  poor.  To  the  poor,  while  he  lived  in 
the  femily  of  his  firiend,  he  allowed  the  third  port 
of  his  annual  revenue,  though  the  whole  was  not 
a  hundred  a  year:  and  fiw  children  he  conde- 
acended  to  lay  aside  the  icfaolar,  the  philosopher, 
and  the  wit,  to  write  bttle  poems  <rf*dev0tian,  and 
systems  <rf*  instruction,  adapted  to  their  wanis 
and  capacities,  from  the  dawn  of  reason  through 
its  gradations  of  advance  in  the  monnng  of  ma. 
Every  man,  acqnaintfd  with  the  f'^^-wry^  princi- 
ples of  human  action,  will  look  with  veneration 
on  the  writer,  who  ia  at  one  time  mrohating 
Locke,  and  at  another  making  a  catechism  ibr 
children  in  their  fourth  year.  A  voluntary  de- 
scent from  the  dignity  of  sdenoe  is  perhaps  the 
hardest  lesson  that  humility  can  teach. 

As  his  mind  was  capacious^  his  curiosity  ea> 
cursive,  and  his  industry  continual,  his  writings 
are  very  numerous,  and  his  subjjecto  various. 
With  ms  theological  worics  I  am  only  enough 
aoouainted  to  admire  his  meekness  of  opposition 
ana  his  mildness  of  censure.  It  was  not  only  in 
his  book,  but  in  his  mind,  that  orfAodoxf  was 
united  with  charily. 

Of  his  philosophical  pieces,  his  ''Logic"  has 
been  received  into  the  universitiea,  and  therefore 
wants  no  private  recommendation ;  if  he  owes 
part  of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  must  be  considered  that 
no  man,  who  undertakea  merely  to  methodiie  or 
illustrate  a  system,  pretends  to  be  ite  author. 

In  his  metaphjTsical  disouisitions,  it  was  ob- 
served by  the  late  learned  Mr.  E>yer,  tl^  be  or«i- 
founded  the  idea  of  jpoee  with  that  citwtpijf  nmct^ 
and  did  not  consider  that  though  space  mi^  be 
without  matter,  yet  matter  being  extended  could 
not  be  without  space. 

Few  hooka  have  been  perused  by  me  with 
greater  pleasure  than  his  ^Improvement  of  the 
Siind,**  of  which  the  radical  princq>les  may  indeed 
be  found  in  Locke's  ''Conduct  of  the  Under- 
standing;" but  they  are  so  expanded  and  ramified 
by  Watts,  as  to  confer  upon  him  the  merit  of  a 
worii  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and  pleasing. 
Whoever  has  me  care  S  instructing  others  may 
be  charged  with  deficience  in  his  duty  if  this  book 
is  not  recommended. 

I  have  mentioned  his  treatises  of  theology  as 
distinct  from  his  other  productiona;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  whatever  he  took  in  hand  waa,  bv  hb  in- 
cessant solicitude  for  souls,  converted  to  theology. 
As  piety  predominated  in  his  mind,  it  is  difibsed 
over  his  works;  under  his  direction  it  may  be 
truly  said,  tkcolagiAt  phitotopkiM  amdUahtr,  phiAoao- 
phy  is  subservient  to  evangelical  inatructioQ;  it  is 
difficult  to  read  a  page  without  learning,  or  at 
least  wishing,  to  be  better.  The  attention  is 
caught  by  indirect  instruction,  and  he  that  aat 
down  only  to  reason  is  on  a  sudden  compelled  to 
pray. 

It  was  therefore  with  cr^t  propriety  that,  ki 
17S8,  ho  received  from  Edinbuii^  and  Aberdeen 
an  unsolicited  diploma,  by  which  he  became  a 
doctor  of  divinity.  Academical  hoDoors  would 
have  more  value,  if  they  were  always  bestowed 
with  equal  judgment 
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He  eontiniied  many  yean  to  atody  and  to 
preach,  and  to  do  fiood  by  his  instmction  and 
example ;  till  at  last  Uie  infirmities  of  a^  disabled 
him  Rom  the  more  laborious  part  of  his  nuniste- 
rial  fonctions,  and,  being  no  longer  capable  of 
poblic  duty,  he  offered  to  remit  the  salary  append- 
ant to  it ;  W  his  congregation  woold  not  accept 
the  resignation. 

Bt  degrees  his  weakness  increased,  and  at  last 
confined  him  to  his  chamber  and  his  bed ;  where 
he  was  worn  gradually  away  without  pain,  till  he 
expired,  Nov.  S5, 1743,  in  tne  seventy-fifth  year 
of  nis  Sige. 

Few  men  have  left  bdiind  such  parity  of  cha- 
racter, or  such  monuments  of  laborious  piety. 
He  has  provided  instruction  for  all  ages,  from 
those  who  are  lisping  their  first  lessons,  to  the 
enliffatened  readers  of  Malbranche  and  Locke ; 
he  has  left  neither  corporeal  nor  spiritual  nature 
unexamined ;  he  has  taught  the  art  of  reasoning, 
and  the  science  of  the  stars. 

His  character,  therefore,  must  be  formed  from 
the  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  his  attainments, 
rather  than  firom  any  sin^e  performance :  for  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  claim  for  him  the  highest 
rank  in  any  single  denomination  of  literary  dig- 
nity:  yet  perhaps  there  was  nothing  in  which  he 
would  not  have  excelled,  if  he  had  not  divided 
his  powers  to  different  pursuits. 

As  a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  he  would 
probably  have  stood  hi^  among  the  authors  with 
whom  he  is  now  associated.    For  his  judgment 


waaeiBet,  and  he  noted  beantiei  and  ftahs  witli 
very  nice  disoemment;  his  imagination,  as  the 
"  Dacian  Battle"  proves,  was  vigorous  and  active, 
and  the  stores  of  knowledjge  were  large  by  which 
his  iancy  was  to  be  supplted.  His  ear  was  well 
tuned,  and  his  dietion  was  eleeaiit  and  cc 
but  lus  devotional  poetry  is,  like  that  of  < 
unsatis&ctory.  The  paucity  of  its  topics 
forces  peipetnal  repetition,  and  the  sanctity  oij 
matter  rctjects  the  ornaments  of  figurative  dicH 
It  is  sufficient  for  Watts  to  have  done  better  I 
others  what  no  man  has  done  well. 

His  poems  on  other  subjectB  seldom  rise  hi^ier 
than  might  be  'expected  from  the  amusements  of 
a  man  of  letters,  and  have  different  degrees  of 
value  as  they  are  more  or  less  laboured,  or  as  the 
occasion  was  more  or  less  fiivourable  to  mventioiL 

He  writes  too  often  without  regular  measures, 
and  too  often  in  blank  verse ;  the  rhymes  are  not 
always  sufficiently  coirespondent.  He  is  par* 
ticularly  unhappy  m  coining  names  expressive  of 
characters.  His  lines  are  commonly  smooth  and 
easy,  and  his  thoughts  always  reHgionsly  pure ; 
but  who  b  there  that,  to  so  much  piety  anid  mno- 
cence,  does  not  wish  for  asreater  measure  of 
sprightliness  and  vigour!  Eie  is  at  least  one  of 
the  few  poets  with  whom  youth  andgenorance 
may  be  safely  pleased ;  and  happy jnU  be  that 
reader  whose  mind  is  disposed,  by  1^  verses  or 
his  prose,  to  imitato  him  m  all  but^M  noncon- 
formity, to  copy  his  benevolence  to  san,  and  has 
reverence  to  God.  ■    # 
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Op  the  birth  or  early  part  of  the  life  of  Am- 
BaosB  Philips  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
account.  His  academical  education  he  received 
at  St  John's  College,  in  Cambridge,*  where  he 
first  solicited  the  notice  of  the  world  by  some 
English  verses,  in  the  collection  published  by  the 
university  on  the  death  of  Ctueen  Mary. 

From  this  time  how  he  was  employed,  or  in 
what  station  he  passed  his  Kfe,  is  not  yet  dis- 
covered. He  must  have  published  his  Pastorals 
before  the  year  170S,  because  they  are  evidently 
prior  to  those  of  Pope. 

He  afterwards  (1709)  addressed  to  the  uni- 
versal patron,  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  a  "  Poetical 
Letter  from  Copenha^n,**  which  was  published 
in  the  **  Tatler,**  and  is  by  Pope  in  one  of  bis 
first  letters  mentioned  with  high  praise,  as  the 
production  of  a  man  *'  who  could  write  very 
nc^Iy." 

Philips  was  a  sealons  whig,  and  therefore 
easily  found  access  to  Addison  and  Steele ;  but 
his  ardour  seems  not  to  have  proctired  him  any 
thing  more  than  kind  words ;  since  he  was  re- 
duced to  translate  the  "Persian  Tales*'  for 
Tonson,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  reproach- 
ed, with  this  addition  of  contempt,  that  he 
worked  for  half-a-crown.  The  book  is  divided  in- 
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to  many  sections,  for  each  of  which  if  he  recehred 
half-a^crown,  his  reward,  as  writers  then  woe 
paid,  was  very  Hberal ;  but  hali^a-crown  had  a 
mean  sound. 

He  was  employed  in  promoting  the  principles 
of  his  party,  by  epitomisinff  Hacket's  "Lite  of 
Archbishop  "Williams.'*  The  ori^al  book  is 
written  with  such  depravity  of  gemus,  such  mix- 
ture of  the  fop  and  pedant,  as  has  not  often  ap- 
peared. The  epitome  u  free  enough  firom  affeo- 
tation,  but  has  httlc  spirit  or  vigour.f 

In  1712  he  brought  upon  the  stage  *<Tfae 
Distrest  Mother,"  ahnost  a  translation  of  Ra- 
cine's ^'Andromaque."  Such  a  work  requiree 
no  uncommon  powers ;  but  the  friends  of  Plu- 
lips  exerted  every  art  to  promote  his  interest 
Before  the  appearance  of  the  play,  a  whole  Spec- 
tator, none  indeed  of  the  best  was  devoted  to  its 
praise;  while  it  yet  continued  to  be  acted,  ano- 
ther Spectetof  was  written,  to  tell  what  impres- 
sion it- made  upon  Sir  Roger;  and  on  the  first 
night  a  select  audience,  says  rope,|  wm  called 
together  to  applaud  it  ^^ 

It  was  concluded  with  the  most  soeeesnr 
epilogue  that  was  ever  yet  spoken  on  the  Eng- 
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ladb^tlMAtre.  The  diree  fii«t  nigiiti  it  wm  recit- 
ed twice ;  and  notonly  continued  to  bedemand- 
ed  through  the  ran,  as  it  is  tenned,  of  the  pUy^ 
bat  whenever  it  is  recalled  to  the  stage,  where 
by  peculiar  fortune,  though  a  copy  from  the 
l^ench,  it  yet  kee[w  its  place,  the  epilogue  is 
flbll  expected,  and  is  still  spoken, 
'^he  proprie^  of  epilogues  in  general,  and 
cojf  equentty  of  this,  was  questioned  by  a  cor- 
reflbndent  of  "The  Spectator,"  whose  letter 
wal  undoubtedly  admitted  for  the  sake  of  the 
answer,  which  soon  followed,  written  with  much 
leal  and  acrimony.  The  attack  and  the  defence 
equally  contributed  to  stimulate  curiosity  and 
continue  attention.  It  may  be  discovered  in 
the  defence,  that  Prior's  epilogue  to  '<  Phsedra" 
had  a  little  excited  jealousy ;  and  something  of 
Prior's  plan  may  be  discovered  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  rivaL  Of  this  distinguished  epilogue 
the  reputed  author  was  the  wretched  Budgel, 
whom  Addison  used  to  denominate*  "the  man 
who  caOs  me  cousin ;"  and  when  he  was  asked 
how  such  a  silly  fellow  could  write  so  welL  re- 
plied, "  The  epilogue  was  auite  another  thing 
when  I  saw  it  first"  It  was  known  in  Tonson's 
family,  and  told  to  Garrick,  that  Addison  was 
himself  Up  author  of  it,  and  that,  when  it  had 
been  ^^nf  printed  with  his  name,  he  came 
early  in  th^norning,  before  the  copies  were  dis- 
tributed, tmd  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Bud^el, 
that  it  migfaLdd  weifiht  to  the  solicitation  which 
he  was  thenwikinff  for  a  place. 

Philips  wallow  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature. 
His  play  was  applauded :  his  translations  from 
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nt  and  distinguished  associate 
nd  political;  and  nothing  was 
ppmess,  but  that  he  should  be 
nee. 

I  had  procured  him  the  first 
public  was  his  six  pastorals, 
be  imagination  with  Arcadian 
scenes,  probably  found  many  readers,  and  might 
have  long  passed  as  a  pleasmg  amusement,  &d 
they  not  been  unhappily  too  much  commended. 

The  rustic  poems  of  Theocritus  were  so  high- 
ly valued  by  tne  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  they 
attracted  the  imitation  of  Virgil,  whose  Ec- 
logues seem  to  have  been  considered  as  preclud- 
ing all  attempts  of  the  same  kind ;  for  no  shep- 
hms  were  taught  to  sing  by  an^  succeeding 
poet,  till  Nemeaan  and  Calphurnius  ventured 
their  feeble  efibrts  in  the  lower  age  of  Latin  lite- 
rature. 

At  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy;,  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  a  dialogue  of  imaginary  swains 
might  be  coo^XMed  with  little  difficulty ;  because 
the  conversation  of  shepherds  excludes  proQ^ind 
or  refined  sentiment ;  and  for  images  and  descrip- 
tions, satjrrs  and  fituns.  and  naiads  and  dryaos, 
were  always  within  call ;  and  woods  and  mea- 
dows, and  hills  and  rivers,  supplied  variety  of 
matter,  which,  having  a  natunil  power  te  sooth 
the  mind,  did  not  qmckly  cloy  it. 

PetTMj^  entertained  Uie  learned  men  of  his 
M^  i^th  the  novelty  of  modepi  pastorals  in  La- 
OC  Being  not  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  finding 
nothing  in  the  word  eclogue  of  rural  meaning,  he 
suppoMd  it  to  be  corrupted  by  the  copiers,  and 
therefore  called  his  own  pdMetions  (uhgues^ 
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by  vdudi  he  msant  to  ezpteaB  the  talk  of  goat* 
herds,  though  it  will  mean  only  the  talk  of  goats. 
This  new  name  was  adopted  by  subsequent 
writers,  and  among  others  by  our  Spenser. 

More  than  a  century  aflerwards  (1498)  Man- 
tuan  published  his  Bucolics  with  such  success, 
that  they  were  Boon  dignified  by  Badins  with  a 
comment,  and,  as  Scaliger  complained,  received 
into  schools,  and  taught  as  clasncal ;  his  com- 
filaint  was  vain,  and  we  practice,  however  inju- 
dicious, spread  far,  and  continued  long.  ^  Man- 
tuan  was  read,  at  least  in  some  of  the  inferior 
schools  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  centuiy.  The  speakers  olMantuan  car- 
ri^  their  disquisitions  beyond  the  country,  to 
censure  the  corruptions  of  the  church ;  and  from 
him  Spenser  learned  to  employ  lus  swains  on 
topics  of  controversy. 

The  Itahans  soon  transferred  pastoral  poetry 
into  their  own  language ;  Sanazzaro  wrote  <*  Ar- 
cadia," in  prose  luid  verse ;  Tasso  and  Goarini 
wrote  "  Favole  Boschareccie,"  or  s  vlvan  dramas ; 
and  all  the  nations  ofEuroTO  filled  volumes  with 
Thyrsis  and  Damon,  and  Thestylis  and  Phylis. 

Philips  thinks  it  **  somewhat  stranse  to  con- 
ceive how,  in  an  age  so  addicted  to  the  Muses, 
pastoral  poetry  never  comes  to  be  so  much  as 
thought  upon."  His  wonder  seems  very  un- 
seasonable ;  there  had  never,  from  the  time  of 
Spenser,  wanted  writers  to  talk  occasionally  of 
Ajcadh.  and  Strephon ;  and  half  the  book,  in 
which  he  first  tried  his  powers,  consists  of  dia- 
logues on  Queen  Mary's  death,  between  Tityrus 
and  Corydon,  or  Mopsus  sinI  Menalcaa.  A 
series  or  book  of  pastorals,  however,  I  know  not 
that  any  one  had  then  lately  published. 

Not  long  aflerwards  Pope  made  the  first  dis- 
play of  his  powers  in  four  pastorals,  vmtten  in  a 
veiy  difierent  form.  Phiups  had  taken  Spenser, 
and  Pope  took  Virgil  for  his  pattern.  Philips 
endeavoured  to  be  natural,  Pope  laboured  to  be 
eleeant 

Philips  was  now  fiivoured  by  Addison,  and  by 
Addison's  companions,  who  were  vcfy  willing 
to  push  him  into  reputation.  The  "Guardian** 
gave  an  account  of  pastoral,  partly  critical,  and 
partly  historical ;  in  which,  when  the  merit  of 
the  modern  is  compared,  Tasso  and  Goarini  are 
censured  for  remote  thoughts  and  unnatural  re- 
finements; and,  upon  tl^  whole,  the  Italians 
and  French  are  all  excluded  from  rural  poetry: 
and  the  pipe  of  the  pastoral  muse  is  transmitted 
by  lawfid  mheritance  firom  Theocritns  to  Virgil, 
from  Virgil  to  Spenser,  and  fix>m  Spenser  to 
Philips. 

With  this  inauguration  of  Philips,  his  rival 
Pope  was  not  mnch  delighted ;  ne  therefore 
drew  a  comparison  of  Philip's  peitbrmance  with 
his  own,  in  which,  with  an  unexampled  and  un- 
equalled artifice  of  irony,  though  he  has  himself 
always  the  advantage,  he  g^es  the  preference  to 
Philips.  The  design  of  ag^pandizing  himself  be 
disguised  with  such  dexterity,  that^  thou^  Ad- 
dison discovered  it,  Steele  was  deceiveo,  and 
was  afiraid  of  displeasing  Pope  by  publishing  his 
paper.  Published  however  it  was,  (Guard.  40 ; ) 
and  horn  that  time  Pope  and  Philips  Gved  in  a 
perpetual  reciprocation  of  malevol^ce. 

In  poetical  powers,  of  either  praise  or  satire^ 
there  was  no  proportion  between  the  combat- 
ants :  but  Philips,  though  he  could  not  prevail 
by  wit,  heped  to  hurt  Pope  with  another 
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pon,  tnd  chafged  hint,  as  I^ope  thodffht,  with 
Addison's  approbation,  as  du^afiect^  to  the 
goverameriti 

EVen  with  this  he  was  not  satisfied ;  for,  in- 
deed,  there  b  no  appearance  that  any  regard  was 
paid  to  his  clamours.  He  proceeded  to  grosser 
insnlts,  and  hung  up  a  rod  at  Button's,  with 
which  he  threatenea  to  ch&stise  Pope,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  extremely  exaspHcrated  ;  for 
m  the  first  edition  of  his  Letters  he  calls  Philips 
<*  rascal^''  and  in  the  last  Charges  him  with  de- 
faming m  his  hands  thd  subscriptions  for  Homer 
ddi?ered  to  hini  bj  the  Hanover  Club^ 

I  suppose  it  was  never  suspected  that  he  meant 
to  appropriate  the  money;  he  only  delayed, 
and  with  sufficient  meanness,  the  gratification  of 
him  by  whose  prosperity  he  was  pained. 

Men  sometmies  suner  by  injudicious  kind- 
licss;  Philips  became  ridiculous,  without  his 
own  fault,  by  the  absurd  admiration  of  his 
friends,  who  decorated  him  with  honorary  gar- 
lands, which  the  first  breath  of  contradiction 
blasted. 

When  upoii  the  succession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  every  whig  expected  to  be  happy. 
Philips  seems  to  have  obtained  too  little  notice ; 
he  cauffht  few  drops  of  the  golden  shower, 
though  he  did  not  omit  what  flattery  could  per- 
form. He  was  only  made  a  commissioner  of  the 
lottery,  (1717,)  and,  what  did  not  much  elevate 
bis  character,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  success  of  his  first  play  must  naturally 
dispose  him  to  turn  his  hopes  towards  the  stage ; 
he  did  not  however  soon  commit  himself  to  the 
inercy  of  an  audience,  but  contented  himself 
with  the  fame  already  acquired,  till  after  nine 
years  he  produced  (1722)  "The  Briton,"  a  tra* 
gedy,  which,  whatever  was  its  reception,  is  now 
neglected ;  though  one  of  the  scenes,  between 
Vanoc,  the  British  prince,  and  Valens,  the  Ro- 
man general,  is  confessed  to  be  written  with 
great  dramatie  skill,  animated  by  spirit  truly 
poettcaL 

He  had  not  been  idle,  though  he  had  been  si- 
lent; for  he  exhibited  another  tragedy  the  same 
year,  on  the  story  of  "  Humphrey  Duke  of 
Gloucester."  This  tragedy  is  only  remembered 
by  its  title. 

His  happiest  undertaking  was  of  a  paper  call- 
ed "  The  Freethinker,"  in  coniunction  with  as- 
•ociatesy  of  whom  one  was  Dr.  Boulter,  who, 
then  only  minister  of  a  parish  in  Southwark, 
was  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  government, 
that  he  was  made  first,  bishop  of  Bristol,  ana 
afterwards  primate  of  Ireland,  where  his  piety 
and  his  charity  will  be  lon^  honoured. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  what  was 
printed  under  the  direction  of  Boulter  would 
nave  nothing  in  it  indecent  or  licentious ;  its 
title  is  to  be  understood  as  implyii*^  only  free- 
dom from  unreasonable  prejudice.  It  has  been 
reprmtecF  in  volumea,  but  is  little  read;  nor 
can  impartial  criticism  recommend  it  as  worthy 
of  revival. 

Boulter  was  not  well  qualified  to  write  diur- 
nal essays  ;  but  he  knew  how  to  practise  the  li- 
berality of  greatness  and  the  fidelity  of  friend- 
ship. When  he  w^  advanced  to  the  height  of 
ecclesiastical  dignity,  he  did  not  forcfet  the  conv* 
panion  of  his  labours.  Knowing  Philips  to  be 
slenderly  supported,  he  took  him  to  Ireland,  as 
partaker  of  his  fortune ;  and^  making  him  his  , 
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secretary,^  added  such  preferments  as  enabled 
him  to  represent  the  county  of  Armagh  in  the 
Irish  parliament. 

In  December,  1726,  he  was  made  secretary  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  in  August,  1735,  be' 
came  judge  of  the  Prero^cttive  Court. 

Afler  the  death  of  his  patron  he  continued 
some  years  in  Ireland ;  but  at  last  longing,  m  it 
seems,  for  his  native  country,  he  returned  (17^) 
to  London,  having  doubtless  survived  most  o/ 
his  friends  and  enemies,  and  among  them  hiii 
dreaded  antaeonist  Pope.  He  found  however 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  still  living,  and  to  him 
he  dedicated  his  poems,  collected  into  a  volum^ 

Having  purchased  an  annuity  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  he  now  certainly  hoped  to  pass  some 
years  of  life  in  plenty  and  tranquillitjr ;  but  his 
hope  deceived  him :  he  was  struck  with  a  palsy, 
and  diedf  June  lS.1749,inhis  seventy-eighth  yeaii'/ 

Of  his  personal  character  all  that  I  have  heard 
is^  that  he  was  eminent  for  bntvery  and  skill  iii 
the  sword,  and  that  in  conversation  he  was 
solemn  and  pompous.  He  hac^great  sensibility 
of  censure,  inudgment  may  be  imde  by  a  single 
story  which  I  heard  \on^  ago  from  Mr.  In^,  d 
gentleman  of  great  eminence  in  Stafifordshu-e. 
"  Philips,"  said  ho,  "  was  once  at  talri^  when  I 
asked  him.  How  came  thy  king  ^Llt^pirus  to 
drive  oxen,  and  to  say,  *  I'm  go^ed  on  by 
love  V  After  which  question  he  jMver  spokof 
again."  ^ 

Of  "  The  Distrest  Mother"  nolpnuch  is  pre-* 
tended  to  be  his  own,  and  therefor  it  is  no  sub- 
ject of  criticism ;  his  other  two  tragedies,  I  be- 
lieve, are  not  below  mediocrity,  nor  above  it. 
Among  the  Poems  comprised  in  the  late  Collec- 
tion, uie  Letter  from  Denmarkj^Aj  be  justly 
praised ;  the  Pastorals,  whick^fe  the  wnter  of 
the  "  Guardian"  were  rank^^BRie  of  the  four 
genuine  productions  of  the  rdpic  muse,  cannot 
surely  be  despicable.  That  they  exhibit  a  mode 
of  Life  which  did  not  exist,  ner  ever  existed,  i9 
not  to  be  objected :  the  supposition  of  such  a 
state  is  allowed  to  pastoral,  in  his  other  poems 
he  cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of  lines  sometimes 
elegant ;  but  he  has  seldom  much  force  or  mucif 
comprehension.  The  pieces  that  please  best  are 
those  which,  from  Pope  and  Pope's  adherents, 
procured  him  the  name  of  Namby  Pamby ;  the 
poems  of  short  lines,  by  which  he  paid  his  court 
to  all  ages  and  characters,  from  Walpole,  th€f 
"  steerer  of  the  realm,**  to  Miss  Pulteney  in  the 
nursery.  The  numbers  are  smooth  and  spright' 
ly,  and  (he  diction  is  seldom  faulty.  They  artf 
not  loaded  with  miich  thouffht,  yet^  if  they  had 
been  written  by  Addison,  they  would  have  had 
admirers :  little  things  are  not  valued  but  wheff 
they  are  done  by  those  who  can  do  greatcf. 

In  his  translations  from  Pindar  he  found  the 
art  of  reaching  all  the  obscurity  of  the  Theban 
bard,  however  he  may  fall  below  his  sublimity  ; 
he  will  be  allowed,  if  he  has  less  fire,  to  have 
more  smeke. 

He  has  added  nothing  to  English  poetry,  yet 
at  least  half  hb  book  deserves  to  be  read:  -per- 
haps  he  valued  most  himself  that  part  which  vhe 
critic  would  reject. 


*  Tho  Archbishop's  '*  Letters,**  published  in  1789,  (th« 
originals  of  which  are  now  in  Christ  Church  librsrf,  Ox- 
ford,) were  coIlectMl  by  Mr.  Philips.~C. 

I  At  his  house  ia  Hanover-fUeet,.  sod  was  boriod  » 
Audley  ChapeL— a 


WEST. 


Gilbert  West  is  one  of  the  Tmtcrs  of  whom 
I  re^t  my  inability  to  give  a  sufficient  account ; 
.  the  mtelligence  which  my  inquiries  have  obtain- 
ed  is  general  and  scanty. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  West;  per- 
haps* him  who  published  **  Pindar**  at  Oxford 
about  the  beginnin^of  this  century.  His  mother 
was  sister  to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  afterwards 
Lord  Cobham.  His  father,  purposing  to  edu- 
cate him  for  the  church,  sent  him  first  to  Eton, 
and  afterwards  to  Oxford  ;  but  he  was  seduced 
to  a  more  airy  mode  of  life,  by  a  commission  in 
a  troop  of  horse,  procured  him  by  his  uncle. 

He  continued  some  time  in  the  army ;  though 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  never  sunk 
into  a  mere  soldier,  nor  ever  lost  the  love,  or 
much  ne^ected  the  pursuit,  of  learning;  and 
afterwards,  finding  himself  more  inclined  to  civil 
employment,  he  mid  down  his  commission,  and 
engaged  iifbusiness  under  the  Lord  Townshend, 
tlicn  secretflnr  of  state,  with  whom  he  attended 
the  king  to  Hanover. 

His  adhefcnce  to  Lord  Townshend  ended  in 
nothing  but  "a  nomination  (May  1729)  to  be 
clerk-extraorAnary  of  the  priTy  council,  which 

Eroduced  no  immediate  pront ;  for  it  only  placed 
im  in  a  state  of  expectation  and  right  of  suc- 
cession, and  it  was  very  long  before  a  vacancy 
admitted  him  t(y)rofit. 

Soon  afterwards  he  married,  and  settled  him- 
self in  a  vennj^sant  house  atWickham,  in 
Kent,  where  n^Hvoted  himself  to  learning  and 
to  piety.  Of  hJs  learning  the  late  Collection 
exhibits  evidence,  which  would  have  been  yet 
fuller,  if  the  dissertations  which  accompany  nia 
version  of  Pindar  had  not  been  improperly 
omitted.  Of  his  piety  the  influence  has,  I  nope, 
been  extended  far  by  his  "  Observations  on  the 
Resurrection,"  pubhshed  in  1747,  for.which  the 
university  of  Oxford  created  him  a  doctor  of 
laws  by  diploma,  (March  30,  1748,)  and  would 
doubtless  have  reached  yet  further,  had  he  lived 
to  complete  what  he  had  for  some  time  meditat- 
ed, the  evidences  of  the  trutli  of  the  **  New  Tes- 
tament.** Perhaps  it  may  not  be  without  effect 
to  tell,  that  he  read  the  praters  of  the  public 
liturgy  every  morning  to  his  family,  and  that  on 
Sunday  evening  he  called  his  servants  into  the 
parlour,  and  read  to  them  first  a  sermon  and 
then  prayers.  Crashaw  is  now  not  the  only 
maker  of  verses  to  whom  may  be  given  the  two 
"Venerable  names  of  poet  and  saint. 

He  was  very  often  visited  by  Lyltelton  and 
Pitt,  who,  when  they  were  weary  of  faction  and 
debates,  used  at  Wickham  to  find  books  and 
quiet,  a  decent  table,  and  literary  conversation. 
There  is  at  Wickham  a  walk  made  by  Pitt  ; 
and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  at  Wick- 
ham Lyttelton  received  that  conviction  which 
mduced  his  "  Dissertation  on  St.  Paul.** 

These  two  illustrious  friends  had  for  a  while 
listened  to  the  blandishments  of  infidelity ;  and 
when  West's  book  was  published,  it  was  bought 


•  C«rtalul7  him.    It  was  published  lo  1697.— C. 


by  some  who  did  not  know  his  change  of  opinion, 
in  expectation  of  new  objections  against  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  as  infidels  do  not  want  malignity 
they  revenged  the  disappointment  by  calUn^ 
him  a  methodist. 

Mr.  West's  income  was  not  large ;  and  his 
friends  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  ob- 
tain an  augmentation.  It  is  reported,  that  the 
education  of  the  young  prince  was  offered  to 
him,  but  that  he  required  a  more  extensive 
power  of  superintendence  than  it  was  thought 
proper  to  allow  him. 

In  time,  however,  his  revenue  was  improved ; 
he  lived  to  have  one  of  the  lucrative  clerkships 
of  the  privy  council,  (1752 ;)  and  Mr.  Pitt  at  last 
had  it  in  his  power  to  make  him  treasurer  of 
Chelsea  Hospital. 

He  was  now  sufficiently  rich ;  bat  wealth 
came  too  late  to  be  long  enjoyed ;  nor  could  it 
secure  him  from  the  calamities  of  life ;  he  lost 
( 1 755)  his  only  son ;  and  the  year  after  (March 
26)  a  stroke  of  the  palsy  brought  to  the  grave 
one  of  the  few  poets  to  whom  the  grave  might 
be  without  its  terrors. 

Of  his  translations  I  have  only  compared  the 
first  Olympic  ode  with  the  original,  and  found 
my  expectation  surpassed,  both  by  its  elegance 
and  its  exactness.  He  does  not  confine  hunsdf 
to  his  author's  train  of  stanzas,  for  he  saw  thai 
the  difference  of  the  languara  required  a  differ- 
ent mode  of  versification.  The  first  strophe  is 
eminently  happy ;  in  the  second  he  has  a  little 
strayed  from  Pmdar's  meaning,  who  says,  "  if 
thou,  my  soul,  wishest  to  speak  of  games,  look 
not  in  tne  desert  sky  for  a  planet  hotter  than  the 
sun;  nor  shall  we  tell  of  nobler  games  than 
those  of  Olympia.**  He  is  sometimes  too  para- 
phrasticaL  Pmdar  bestows  upon  Hiero  an  epi- 
thet, which,  in  one  word,  signifies  dtlightmg  m 
horses;  a  word  which,  m  the  translation,  gene- 
rates these  lines : 

Hiero*s  roval  brows,  whose  car© 

Tends  the  courser's  noble  breed, 
PleasM  to  nurse  the  pregnant  mare. 

Pleas'd  to  train  the  jouihful  steeu. 

Pindar  says  of  Pelops,  that  "  he  came  alone  in 
the  dark  to  the  White  Sea;"  and  West, 

Near  the  billow-beaten  side 
Ortheruam-besilrer'd  main. 
Darkling,  andajone,  he  stood: 

which  however  is  less  exuberant  than  the  former 
passage. 

A  work  of  this  kind  must,  in  a  minute  exami- 
nation, discover  many  imperfections ;  but  West's 
version,  so  far  as  I  have  aiscovercd  it,  appears  to 
be  the  product  of  great  labour  and  great  abiUties. 

His  Institution  of  the  Garter  (1742)  is  written 
with  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  manners  that 
prevailed  in  the  age  to  vniich  it  is  referred,  and 
with  great  elegance  of  diction ;  but,  for  want  of 
a  process  (^events,  neither  knowled^  norc^ 
gance  preserves  the  reader  from  wearmess. 

His  Imitations  of  Spenser  are  very  successfully 
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performed,  both  with  respect  to  Uie  metre,  the 
language,  and  the  fiction ;  and  being  engaged  at 
once  by  the  excellence  of  the  sentiments,  and 
the  aitilice  of  the  copy,  the  mind  has  two  amuse- 
ments together.  But  such  compositions  are  not 
to  be  reckoned  amon^  the  great  achievements  of 
intellect,  because  their  efiect  is  local  and  tempo- 
rary ;  they  appeal  not  to  reason  or  passion,  but 
to  memory,  and  presuppose  an  acciaental  or  ar- 
tificial state  of  mind.  An  imitation  of  Spenser  is 
nothing  to  a  reader,  however  acute,  by  whom 
Spenser  has  never  been  perused.  Works  of 
this  kind  may  deserve  praise,  as  proofs  of 
great  industry,  and  great  mcety  of  observation : 
out  Uie  highest  praise,  the  praise  of  genius,  they 
eannot  claim.    The  noblest  beauties  of  art  are 


those  of  which  the  eflect  is  coeztended  with  ra- 
tional nature,  or  at  least  with  the  whole  circle  of 
polished  life  :  what  is  less  than  this  can  be  only 
pretty,  the  plaything  of  fashion,  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  day. 

There  is  in  the  "Adventurer**  a  paper  of 
verses  given  to  one  of  the  authors  as  Mr.  West's, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  bim.  It 
should  not  be  concealed,   however,  that  it  is 

f>rinted  with  Mr.  Ja^'s  name  in  Dodsley's  Col- 
ection,  and  is  mentioned  as  his  in  a  letter  of 
Shenstone's.  Perhaps  West  gave  it  without 
naming  the  author:  andHawkesworth,  receiving 
it  from  him,  thought  it  his ;  for  his  he  thought  i^ 
as  he  told  me,  and  aa  he  tcdls  the  public 
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William  Colliks  was  bom  at  Chichester,  on 
the  twenty-6fth  day  of  December,  about  1720. 
His  father  was  a  hatter  of  good  reputation.  He 
was  in  1 733,  as  Dr.  Warburton  has  kindly  inform- 
ed me,  admitted  scholar  of  Winchester  College, 
where  he  was  educated  by  Dr.  Burton.  His 
Eiuzlish  exercises  were  better  than  his  Latin. 

He  first  courted  the  notice  of  the  public  by 
some  verses  to  "  A  Lady  Weeping,"  published 
in  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine." 

In  1740,  he  stood  first  in  Uie  list  of  the  scholars 
to  be  received  in  succession  at  New  College, 
but  unhappily  there  was  no  vacancy.  This  was 
the  original  misfortune  of  his  tife.  He  became 
a  commoner  of  Clueen's  College,  probably  with 
a  scanty  maintenance ;  but  was,  in  about  half 
a  vear,  elected  a  demv  of  Magdalen  College, 
where  he  continued  till  he  had  taken  a  bache- 
lor's degree,  and  then  suddenly  left  the  univer- 
sitv ;  for  what  reason  I  know  not  that  he  told. 

tie  now  (about  1744)  came  to  London  a 
literary  adventurer,  with  many  projects  in  his 
head,  and  very  little  money  in  his  pockets.  He 
designed  many  works ;  but  his  great  fault  was 
irresolution  ;  or  the  frequent  calls  of  immediate 
necessity  broke  his  scheme,  and  suflered  him  to 

Eursue  no  settled  purpose.  A  man  doubtful  of 
is  dinner,  or  trembling  at  a  creditor,  is  not 
much  disposed  to  abstracted  meditation,  or  re- 
mote inquiries.  He  published  proposals  for  a 
history  of  the  Revival  of  Learning;  and  I  have 
heard  him  speak  with  great  kindness  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  and  with  keen  resentment  of  his  taste- 
less successor.  But  probably  not  a  page  of  his 
history  was  ever  written.  He  planned  several 
tragedies,  but  he  only  planned  them.  He  wrote 
now  and  then  odes  and  other  poems,  and  did 
someihing,  however  little. 

About  this  time  I  fell  into  his  company.  His 
appearance  was  decent  and  manly ;  his  know- 
ledge considerable,  his  views  extensive,  his  con- 
versation elegant,  and  his  disposition  cheerful. 
By  de«frec8 1  piined  his  confidence ;  and  one  day 
was  admitted  to  him  when  he  was  immured  by 
A  bailifl^  that  was  prowling  in  the  street.    On 


this  occasion  recourse  was  had  to  the  book- 
sellers, who,  on  the  credit  of  a  trtnslation  of 
Aristotle's  Poetics,  which  he  engaged  to  write 
with  a  large  commentary,  advaneed  as  much 
money  as  enabled  him  to  escape  into  the  coun- 
try. He  showed  me  the  guineas  safe  in  his 
hand.  Soon  afterwards  his  uncle,  Mr.  Martin, 
a  lieutenant 'Colonel,  left  him  about  two  thou- 
sand pounds;  a  sum  which  Collins  could 
scarcely  think  exhaustible,  and  which  he  did 
not  live  to  exhaust  The  guiMas  were  then 
repaid,  and  tlie  translation  nc^Phed. 

But  man  is  not  bom  for  hafipiness.  Collins, 
who,  while  he  studied  to  Kdc,  felt  no  evil  but  po- 
verty, no  sooner  lived  to  study  than  his  Ufe  was 
assailed  by  more  dreadful  calamities,  disease 
and  insamty. 

Having  formerly  written  his  character,*  while 
perhaps  it  was  yet  more  distinctly  impressed 
upon  my  Inemory,  I  shall  insert  it  here. 

"Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extensive  litera- 
ture, and  of  vi«:^orous  faculties.  He  was  ac- 
quainted not  onW  with  the  learned  tongues,  but 
with  the  ItaUan,  Frepch,  and  Spanish  languages. 
He  had  employed  his  mind  chiefly  upon  works 
of  fiction,  and  subjects  of  fancy ;  and,  by  indulg- 
ing some  peculiar  habits  of  Uiought,  was  emi- 
nently delighted  with  those  flights  of  imagina^ 
tion  which  pass  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  to 
which  the  mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  passive 
acquiescence  in  popular  traditions.  He  loved 
fairies,  genii,  giants,  and  monsters ;  he  delighted 
to  rove  through  the  meanders  of  enchantment, 
to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces, 
to  repose  by  the  water-falls  of  Elysian  gardens. 

"This  was  however  the  character  rather  of 
his  inclination  than  his  genius  ;  the  grandeur  of 
wildness,  and  the  novelty  of  extravagance,  were 
always  desired  by  liim,  but  not  always  attained. 
Yet,  as  diligence  is  never  wholly  lost,  if  his 
ef]R>rt8  sometimes  caused  harshness  and  obscifr- 
rity,  they  likewise  produced  in  happier  momenta- 


♦  In  the  *'  Poetical  Calendar,"  a  collection  of  poema  bj 
Fawke«  and  Woiy,  in  aereral  yoIuidmi,  1768,  fcc.— (X 
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■ublimity  and  sfdendonr.  Thb  idea  wfaidi  he 
had  formed  of  excellence  led  him  to  oriental  fic- 
tions and  allegorical  imagerjr,  and  perhaps,  while 
he  was  intent  upon  description,  he  did  not  suffi- 
ciently cultivate  sentiment  His  poems  are  the 
production  of  a  mind  not  deficient  in  fire,  nor 
unfurnished  with  knowledge  either  of  books  or 
life,  but  somewhat  obstructed  in  its  progress  by 
deviation  in  quest  of  mistaken  beauties. 
*'His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  opinions 

f>iou8:  in  a  lon^  continuance  of  pover^,  and 
ong  habits  of  dissipation,  it  cannot  be  ei^pected 
that  any  character  should  be  exactly  uniform. 
There  is  a  degree  of  want  by  which  the  freedom 
of  agency  is  almost  destroyed ;  and  long  as8o» 
dation  with  fortuitous  companions  will  at  last 
relax  the  strictness  of  truth,  and  abate  the  fer- 
vour of  sincerity.  That  this  man,  wise  and  vir- 
tuous as  he  was,  passed  almost  unentangled 
through  the  snares  of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice 
and  temerity  to  affirm ;  but  it  may  be  said  that 
at  least  be  preserved  the  source  of  action  unpol- 
luted, that  his  principles  were  never  shaken, 
that  his  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  were 
never  confounded,  and  that  his  faults  ^d  no- 
thing of  malignity  or  design,  but  proceeded  from 
some  unexpected  pressure,  or  casual  temptation. 

**The  latter  part  of  his  lifb  cannot  be  remem- 
bered but  with  pity  and  sadness.  He  languish- 
ed some  years  under  that  depression  of^mind 
which  enchains  the  faculties  without  destroying 
them,  and  leaves  reason  the  knowledge  of  right 
without  the  power  of  pursuing  it  These  clouds 
which  he  perceived  gathering  on  his  intellects. 
he  endeavoured  to  disperse  by  travel,  and  passed 
into  Franco ;  but  found  himself  constrained  to 
yield  to  his  malady,  and  returned.  He  was  for 
some  time  contend  in  a  house  of  lunatics,  and 
afterwards  retim  to  the  care  of  his  sister  in  Chi- 
chester, where  death,  in  1756,  came  to  his  reliefl 

"After  his  return  from  France,  the  writer  of 
this  character  paid  him  a  visit  at  Islington,  where 
he  was  waiting  for  his  sister,  whom  he  had 
directed  to  meet  him :  there  was  then  nothing  of 
disorder  discernible  in  his  mind  by  any  but  him- 
self; but  he  had  withdrawn  from  study,  and 
travelled  with  no  other  book  than  an  English 
Testament,  such  as  children  carry  to  the  school : 
when  his  friend  took  it  into  his  hand,  out  of  cu- 
riosity to  see  what  companion  a  num  of  letters 
had  chosen,  *  I  have  but  ona  book,'  said  Collins, 
♦but  that  is  the  best'" 

3uch  was  the  fate  of  ColUns,  with  fdiom  I 


oBce  delighted  to  converse,  and  whom  I  yat  le^ 
member  with  tenderness. 

He  was  visited  at  Chichester,  in  his  last  ilU 
ness,  by  his  learned  friends  Dr.  Warton  and  his 
brother,  to  whom  he  spoke  with  disapprobation 
of  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  as  not  sufficiently  ex- 

firesmve  of  Asiatic  manners,  and  called  them  his 
rish  Eclogues.  He  showed  them,  at  the  same 
time,  an  ode  inscribed  to  Mr.  John  Hume,  on 
the  superstitions  of  the  Highlands ;  which  they 
thought  superior  to  his  other  works,  but  which 
no  search  has  yet  found.* 

His  disorder  was  not  aUenation  of  mind,  but 
general  laxity  and  feebleness,  a  deficiency  rather 
of  his  vital  than  his  intellectual  powers.  What 
he  spoke  wanted  neither  judgment  nor  spirit  ( 
but  a  few  minutes  exhausted  him,  so  that  he 
was  forced  to  rest  upon  the  couch,  till  a  short 
cessation  restored  his  powers,  and  he  was  again 
able  to  talk  with  his  former  vigour. 

The  approaches  of  this  dr^idful  malady  be 
began  to  reel  soon  after  his  uncle's  death ;  and, 
with  the  usual  weakness  of  men  so  diseased, 
he  eagerly  snatched  that  temporary  relief  with 
which  the  table  and  the  bottle  flatter  and  seduce, 
But  bis  health  continually  declined,  and  he  grew 
more  and  more  burdensome  to  himsel£ 

To  what  I  have  fbrmeriy  said  of  his  wrkiaca 
may  be  added,  that  his  diction  was  often  harsh, 
unskilfully  laboured,  and  injudiciously  selected. 
He  affected  the  obsolete  when  it  was  not  worthy 
of  revival ;  and  he  puts  his  words  out  of  the  com- 
mon order,  seeming  to  think,  with  some  later 
candidates  for  fame,  that  not  to  write  prose  is 
certainly  to  write  poetry.  His  lines  oommonlv 
are  of  slow  motion,  clogged  and  impeded  wita 
clusters  of  consonants.  As  men  are  often  es- 
teemed who  cannot  be  loved,  so  the  poetry  of 
Collins  may  sometimes  extort  praise  when  it 
gives  little  pleasure. 

Mr.  Colfins's  first  production  is  added  hers 
from  the  *♦  Poetical  Calendar.'* 

TO  MISS  AUREUA  C: ^R, 

ON  HBB  WEEPING  AT  H£R  SISTBR'S  WBDDOIO, 
CcAM,  fair  AurelU,  cease  (o  mourn ; 

Lament  not  Hannah's  happy  aute  | 
You  may  be  happy  in  your  turn. 

And  teize  the  treasure  you  refve^ 
With  love  united  Hymen  stands, 

And  sufUy  whispers  to  your  charms, 
**  Meet  but  your  lover  In  my  bands. 

You'll  find  your  sister  in  his  arms.*> 


t  It  Is  primed  Id  the  late  CollMtk>o.*R. 


DYER. 


John  Dtir,  of  whom  I  have  no  other  acconnt 
to  give  than  his  own  letters,  published  with 
Hughes's  correspondence,  and  tne  notes  added 
by  the  editor,  have  aflorded  me,  was  bom  in 
1700,  the  second  son  of  Robert  Dyer,  of  Aber- 
glasney  in  Caermarthenshire,  a  solicitor  of  great 
capacity  and  note. 

He  passed  thro4gh  Wes^nins^-sdjool  under 


the  care  of  Dr.  Frefnd^  and  was  then  caUed  home 
to  be  instructed  in  his  father's  profession.  But 
his  father  died  soon,  and  he  took  no  delight  in 
the  study  of  the  law ;  but,  having  always  amused 
himself  with  drawing,  resolved  to  turn  painter, 
and  became  pupil  to  Mr.  Richardson,  an  artist 
then  of  high  reputation,  but  now  better  k|iow9 
by  his  bopM  than  by  his  pictures. 
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HmTin^  studied  awlule  under  his  master,  he 
became,  as  he  tells  his  friend,  an  itinerant 
painter,  and  wandered  about  South  Wales,  and 
the  parts  adjacent ;  but  he  mineled  poetry  with 
Monting,  and,  about  1727,  prmted  '^Grongar 
Hill''  in  Lewis's  Miscellany. 

Being,  probably,  unsatisfied  with  his  own  pro- 
fidency,  \^  like  other  painters,  travelled  to  Italy ; 
and  coming  back  in  1740,  published  "The  Ruins 
of  Rome." 

If  his  poem  was  written  soon  ader  his  return, 
he  did  not  make  much  use  of  his  acquisitions  in 
painting,  whatever  Uiey  might  be :  for  decline 
of  health  and  love  of  study  determined  him  to 
the  church.  He  therefore  entered  into  orders ; 
and,  it  seems,  married  about  the  same  time,  a 
lady  of  the  name  of  Ensor;  ''whose  grand- 
mother," says  he,  ^  was  a  Shakspeare  descend- 
ed tram  a  brother  of  every  body's  Shakspeare :" 
by  her,  in  1756,  he  had  a  son  and  three  daugh- 
ters living. 

His  ecclesiastical  provision  was  for  a  long 
time  but  slender.  His  first  patron,  Mr.  Harper, 
gave  him,  in  1741,  Calthorp,  in  Leicestershire, 
of  eigfaty  poijinds  a  year,  on  which  he  lived  ten 
years,  ana  dien  exchanged  it  for  Belchford,  in 
Lincolnshire,  of  seventy-five.  His  condition 
now  began  to  mend.  In  1751,  Sir  John  Heath- 
cote  gave  him  Coningsby|  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  a  year:  and  m  1755,  the  Chancel- 
lor added  Ktrkby,  or  one  hundred  and  ten.  He 
comfrfains  that  the  repair  of  the  house  at  Co- 
ningsby,  and  other  expenses,  took  away  the  profit 
In  1757,  he  published  "The  Fleece,"  his  great- 
est poetical  work,  of  which  I  will  not  suppress  a 
ludicrous  story.  Dodsley,  the  bookseller,  was 
one  day  mentioning  it  to  a  critical  visiter,  with 
more  expectation  of  success  than  the  other  could 
easily  aomit  In  the  conversation  the  Author's 
age  was  asked,  and  being  represented  as  ad« 
vanced  in  life,  "  He  wiH,"  said  the  critic,  "  be 
boried  in  woollen^" 

He  did  not  indeed  lon^  survive  that  publican 
tion,  nor  long  enjoy  the  increase  of  his  prefer- 
ments ;  for  in  1758  *  he  died. 

Dyer  is  not  a  poet  of  bulk  or  dignity  suffident 
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to  require  an  elaborate  criticism.  "Grongar 
HilP'  is  the  happiest  of  his  productions:  it  is 
not  indeed  very  accurately  written;  but  the 
scenes  which  it  displays  are  so  pleasing,  the 
images'  which  they  raise  are  so  welcome  to  the 
mind,  and  the  reflections  of  the  writer  so  conso- 
nant to  the  general  sense  or  experience  of  man* 
kind,  that  when  it  is  once  read,  it  will  be  read 
again. 

The  idea  of  "The  Ruins  of  Rome"  strikes 
more,  but  pleases  less,  and  the  title  raises  greater 
expectation  than  the  performance  gratifies.  Some 
passages  however,  are  conceived  with  the  mind 
of  a  poet;  as  when,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
dilapidatmg  edifices,  he  says, 

— Th«  pilii^Im  oft 
At  dead  of  night,  >mid  his  orizons,  heart 
Af hast  the  voice  of  time,  disparting  tow  Y, 
Tumbling  all  precipitate,  down  dashed. 
Rattling  around,  loud  thundering  to  the  moon. 

Of  "The  Fleece,"  which  never  became  po- 
pular, and  is  now  universally  neglected,  I  can 
say  little  that  is  likely  to  recall  it  to  aUention. 
The  woolcomber  and  the  poet  appear  to  me 
such  discordant  natures,  tnat  an  attempt  to 
bring  them  together  is  to  couple  the  serpent  toith 
the  JotoU  When  Dyer,  whose  mind  was  not 
unpoetical,  has  done  his  utmost,  by  interesting 
his  reader  in  our  native  commodity,  by  inter- 
spersing rural  imagery  and  incidental  digres- 
sions, by  clothing  small  images  in  great  words, 
and  by  all  the  writer's  arts  of  delusion,  the 
meanness  naturally  adhering,  and  the  irreve- 
rence habitually  annexed  to  trade  and  manufac- 
ture, sink  him  under  insuperable  -oppression  ; 
and  the  disgust  which  blank  verse,  encumbering 
and^  encumbered,  superadds  to  tm  unpleasing 
subject:  soon  repels  tne  reader,  liowever  willing 
to  be  pleased. 

Let  me  however  honestly  report  whatever 
may  counterbalance  this  weight  of  censure.  I 
have  been  told  that  Akcnside,  who,  upon  a 
poetical  question,  has  a  right  to  be  heard,  said, 
"That  he  would  regulate  his  opinion  of  the 
reigning  taste  by  the  fate  of  Dyer's  *  Fleece ;» 
for,  if  that  were  ill-received,  he  should  not 
think  it  any  longer  reasonable  to  expect  fame 
&om  e:(cellfince»" 
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William  Shewstomb,  the  son  of  Thomas 
Shenstone  and  Anne  Pen,  was  bom  in  Novem- 
ber, 1714,  at  the  Leasowes  in  Hales-Owen,  one 
of  those  insulated  districts  which,  in  the  division 
of  the  kingdom,  was  appended,  for  some  reason 
not  now  tfiscoverable,  to  a  distant  county ;  and 
which^  though  surroimded  by  Warwickshire  and 
Worcestershire,  belongs  to  Shropshire,  though 
perhaps  thirty  miles  distant  from  any  other  part 
of  it 

He  learned  to  read  of  an  old  dame  whom  his 


poem  of  ^The  School-Mistress"  has  delivered 
to  posterity;  and  soon  received  such  delight 
from  books,  that  he  was  always  calling  for  fresh 
entertainment,  and  expected  that,  when  any  of 
the  family  went  to  market,  a  new  book  should 
be  brougnt  him,  which,  when  it  came,  was  in 
fondness  carried  to  bed  and  laid  by  him.  It  is 
said,  that  when  his  request  had  been  neglected,* 
his  mother  wrapt  up  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  same 
form,  and  pacined  nim  for  tlie  night. 
As  he  grew  older  he  went  for  a  while  to  the 
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Gbmmmar  School,  in  Hales-Owcn,  and  was 
placed  afterwards  with  Mr.  Cnunpton,  an  emi- 
nent schoolmaster,  at  Solihul,  wnere  he  dis- 
tinguished faimseir  l)y  the  quickness  of  his  pro- 
gress. 

When  he  was  young  (June,  1724)  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  father,  and  soon  after  (August, 
1726)  of  his  ^ndfather,  and  was,  with  his 
brother,  who  died  afterwards  unmarried,  left  to 
the  care  of  his  grandmother,  who  managed  the 
estate. 

From  school  he  was  sent  in  1732  to  Pembroke 
Cdlege,  in  Oxford,  a  society  which  for  half  a 
century  has  been  eminent  for  English  Poetry 
and  elegant  Hterature.  Here  it  appears  that  he 
found  delight  and  advantage ;  for  he  continued 
lus  name  in  the  book  ten  years,  though  he  took 
no  de^e.  After  the  first  four  years,  he  put  on 
Uie  civilian's  gown,  but  without  showing  any 
intention  to  engage  in  the  profession. 

About  Ae  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford,  the 
death  of  his  grandmother  devolved  his  affairs  to 
the  care  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dolman,  of  Brome, 
in  Staffordshire,  whose  attention  he  always  men- 
tioned with  gratitude. 

At  Oxford  he  employed  himself  upon  English 

C>etry{  and  in  1737  published  a  small  mi^cel- 
ny  without  his  name. 

He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  life,  and  was  sometimes  at 
London,  sometimes  at  Bath,  or  any  other  place 
of  public  resort ;  but  he  did  not  forget  his  poetry. 
Republished  in  1741  his  "Judgment  of  Her- 
cules/' addressed  to  Mr.  Lyttelton,  whose  in- 
terest he  supported  with  great  warmth  at  an 
election :  this  was  next  year  followed  by  "  The 
School- M  istress." 

Mr.  Dolman,  to  whose  care  he  was  indebted 
fbrhis  ease  and  leisure,  died  in  1745,  and  the 
care  of  his  own  fortune  now  fell  upon  him.  He 
tried  to  escape  it  a  while,  and  lived  at  his  house 
with  his  tenants  who  were  distantly  related : 
but  finding  that  imperfect  possession  inconve- 
nient he  took  the  whole  estate  into  his  own 
hands,  more  to  the  improvement  of  its  beauty, 
than  the  increase  of  its  produce. 

^ow  was  excited  his  delight  in  rural  plea- 
sures and  his  ambition  of  rural  elegance :  he 
began  from  this  time  to  point  his  prospects,  to 
diversify  his  surface,  to  entangle  his  walks,  and 
to  wind  his  waters;  which  he  did  with  such 
jud^ent  and  such  fancy,  as  made  his  little  do- 
main the  envy  of  the  great,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  skilful ;  a  place  to  be  visited  by  travellers, 
and  copied  by  designers.  Whether  to  plant  a 
walk  in  undulating  curves,  and  to  place  a  bench 
at  every  turn  where  there  is  an  object  to  catch 
the  view ;  to  make  water  run  where  it  will  be 
heard,  and  to  stagnate  where  it  will  be  seen  ;  to 
leave  intervals  where  the  eye  will  be  pleased, 
and  to  thicken  the  plantation  where  there  is 
something  to  be  hiaden;  demand  any  great 
powers  of  mind,  I  will  not  inquire :  perhaps  a 
surly  and  sullen  spectator  may  think  such  per- 
formances rather  the  sport  than  the  business  of 
human  reason.  But  it  must  be  at  least  confessed, 
that  to  embellish  the  form  of  Nature  is  an  inno- 
cent amusement ;  and  some  praise  must  be 
allowed,  by  the  most  supercilious  observer,  to 
him  who  docs  best  what  such  multitudes  are 
contending  to  do  well. 

This  praise  was  tlie  praise  of  Shenstone ;  but, 


tike  all  other  model  of  felicity,  it  was  not  aw 
ioyed  without  its  abatements.  Lyttelton  was 
bis  neighbour  and  his  rival,  whose  empire,  spa- 
cious and  opulent,  looked  with  disdain  on  the 
petty  state  that  appeared  behind  it.  For  a  while 
the  inhabitants  oi  Hagley  afiected  to  tell  their 
acquaintance  of  the  lime  fellow  that  was  trying 
to  make  himself  admired ;  but  when  b  v  degrees 
the  Leasowes  forced  themselves  into  ncftice,  they 
took  care  to  defeat  the  curiosity  which  they  could 
not  suppress,  by  conducting  their  visitants  per- 
versely to  inconvenient  points  of  view,  and  intro- 
ducing them  at  the  wrong  end  of  a  walk  to 
detect  a  deception ;  injuries  of  which  Shenstone 
would  heavily  complam.  Where  there  is  emu- 
lation there  will  be  vanity ;  and  where  there  is 
vanity  there  will  be  folly.* 

The  pleasure  of  Shenstone  was  all  in  his  eye ; 
he  valued  what  he  valued  merely  for  its  looks : 
nothing  raised  bis  indignation  more  than  to  ask 
if  there  were  any  fishes  in  his  water. 

His  house  was  mean,  and  he  did  not  improve 
it;  his  care  was  of  bis  grounds.  When  he 
came  home  from  his  walks  he  might  find  his 
floors  flooded  by  a  shower  throiigh  the  broken 
roof;  but  could  spare  no  money  for  its  repa- 
ration. 

In  time  his  expenses  brought  clamours  about 
him,  that  overpowered  the  lamb's  bleat  and  the 
linnet's  song ;  and  his  groves  were  haunted  by 
beings  very  difierent  from  fawns  and  fairies.! 
He  spent  his  estate  in  adorning  it,  and  his 
death  was  probably  hastened  by  his  anxieties. 
He  was  a  lamp  that  spent  its  oil  in  blazing.  It 
is  said,  that,  if  he  had  lived  a  little  longer,  he 
would  have  been  assisted  by  a  pension :  such 
bounty  could  not  have  been  ever  more  properly 
bestowed ;  but  that  it  was  ever  asked  is  not 
certain ;  it  is  too  certain  that  it  never  was  en- 
joyed. 

He  died  at  the  Leasowes,  of  a  putrid  fever, 
about  five  on  Friday  morning,  February  11,1 763 ; 
and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  broths  in  the 
churchyard  of  Hales-Owen. 

He  was  never  married,  though  he  might  have 
obtained  the  lady,  whoever  she  was,  to  whom  his 
**  Pastoral  Ballad  "  was  addressed.  He  is  repre- 
sented by  his  fiiend  Dodsley  as  a  man  of  great 
tenderness  and  generosity,  kind  to  all  that  were 


*  This  charge  af  ainst  the  Lyilelton  familr  has  been 
denied  with  some  degree  of  warmth  by  Mr.  Poucr,  and 
since  by  Mr.  Graves.  The  latter  says,  **  The  truth  of 
the  case,  I  believe,  was,  tliat  the  Lyttelton  fiunily  went 
80  frequently  with  their  fiunily  to  the  Leasowes,  that  they 
were  unwihing.to  break  in  upon  Mr.  Shenstone^s  retire- 
ment on  every  occasion,  and  therefore  often  went  to  th« 
principal  points  of  view  without  waiting  for  any  one  tn 
conduct  them  regularly  through  the  whole  walks.  Of 
this  Mr.  Shenstone  would  sometime-s  peeviehly  com. 
plain :  though,  I  am  persuaded,  he  never  really  su^'pected 
any  iU-natured  intention  in  his  worthy  and  much- valued 
neighbours."-  R. 

f  Mr.  Graves,  however,  expresses  his  belief  that  thU  ' 
Is  a  grotmdless  surmise.  '^Mr.  Shenstone,"  he  adds, 
**  was  too  much  respected  in  the  neighbotirbood  to  hm 
treated  with  rudeness  ;  and  though  his  works,  (frugally 
as  they  were  managed,)  added  to  his  maimer  of  living, 
must  necessarily  have  made  him  exceed  his  income,  and, 
of  course,  he  might  sometimes  be  distressed  for  money, 

Set  he  had  too  much  spirit  to  expoee  hln^self  to  inBulis 
om  trifling  sums,  and  guarded  against  anv  preat  dis- 
tress,  by  anticipating  a  few  hundreds  :  which  his  estate 
could  very  well  bear,  as  appeared  by  what  remained  to 
his  executors  after  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  his 
legacies  to  his  f^iendif:,  and  annuhies  of  thirty  ponnds  a 
year  to  one  servant,  and  six  pounds  to  another  *,  for  his 
will  was  dictated  with  equal  juries  and  geoerosky.** — R. 
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tTiChhi  his  influence;  but  if  once  oflended,  not 
eaffly  appeased:  inattentiye  to  economy,  and 
careless  of  his  expenses.  In  his  person  he  was 
larger  than  the  miadle  size,  with  something  clam- 
sy  m  his  form ;  very  negligent  of  his  clothes,  and 
remarkable  for  wearing  nis  gray  hair  in  a  particu- 
lar manner;  for  he  held  that  me  fashion  was  no 
rule  of  dress,  and  that  eyery  man  was  to  suit  his 
appearance  to  his  natural  fonn.^ 

His  mind  was  not  yery  comprehensive,  nor  his 
curiosity  active ;  he  had  no  yeuue  for  those  parts 
of  knowledge  which  he  had  not  himself  culti- 
rated. 

His  life  was  unstained  by  any  crime ;  the  Ele- 
gy on  Jeue,  which  has  been  supposed  to  relate  an 
unfortunate  and  criminal  amour  of  his  own,  was 
known  by  his  friends  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  story  of  Miss  CJodfrey,  in  Richardron^s  "Pa^ 
mela,** 

What  Gray  thought  of  his  character,  from  the 
perusal  of  his  letters,  was  this : — 

**I  have  read  too  an  octavo  volume  of  Shen- 
stone's  Letters.  Poor  man !  he  was  always 
wishing  for  money,  for  fame,  and  other  diatinc- 
tioos ;  and  hb  whole  philosophy  consisted  in  liv- 
ing against  his  will  in  retirement,  and  in  a  place 
which  his  taste  had  adorned,  but  which  ho  only 
enjoyed  when  people  of  note  came  to  see  and 
commend  it;  his  correspondence  is  about  nothing 
else  but  this  place  and  nis  own  writings,  with  two 
or  three  neighbouring  clergymen,  who  wrote 
yerses  too." 

His  poems  consist  of  elegies,  odes,  and  ballads, 
humorous  sallies,  and  moral  pieces. 

His  conception  of  an  ele^  he  has  in  his  pre- 
fiice  very  judiciously  and  discriminately  explain- 
ed. It  is,  according  to  his  account,  the  effusion 
of  a  contemplative  mind,  sometimes  plaintive, 
and  always  serious,  and  therefore  .superior  to  the 
glitter  of  slight  ornaments.  His  compositions 
suit  not  ill  to  this  description.  His  topics  of  praise 
are  the  domestic  virtues,  and  his  thoughts  are 
pure  and  simple ;  but,  wanting  combination,  they 
want  variety.  The  peace  oi  solitude,  the  inno- 
cence of  inactivity,  and  theunenvicd  security  of 
an  humble  station,  can  fill  but  a  few  pages. 
That  of  which  the  essence  is  uniformity  will  be 
soon  described.  His  elegies  have  therefore  too 
much  resemblance  of  each  other. 

The  lines  are  sometimes  such  as  elegy  requires, 
BUkouth  and  easy ;  but  to  this  praise  ms  claim  is 
Dot  constant;  hts  diction  is  often  harsh,  improper, 
and  affected ;  his  words  ill-coined,  or  ill-cnosen ; 
and  his  phrase  unskilfullv  inverted. 

The  lyric  poems  are  almost  all  of  the  light  and 
-  airy  kino,  such  as  trip  lightly  and  nimbly  along, 
without  the  load  of  any  weighty  meaning.  From 
these,  however,  Rural  Elegance  has  some  right  to 
be  excepted.  I  once  heard  it  praised  by  a  very 
learned  lady ;  and  though  the  bnes  are  irregular, 
and  the  thoughts  difliised  with  too  much  verbosi- 
ty, vet  it  cannot  be  denied  to  contain  both  philo- 
•optucal  argument  and  poetical  spirit. 

Of  the  rest  I  cannot  think  any  excellent:  "The 
Skylark "  pleases  me  best,  which  has,  however, 
more  of  the  ^igram  tlian  of  the  ode. 


•  "The«c,»'  wys  Mr.  Orarea,  ''were  not  precisely 
hb  MDtiments,  though  he  thought  right  enough^  that 
every  one  should,  In  lome  degree,  consult  his  parucular 
shape  and  comt^Iexion  in  adjusting  his  dress ;  and  that 
no  fashion  ought  to  sanctify  what  was  ungraceftd,  ab> 
nuil,  or  really  deformed.'* 


But  the  four  parts  of  his  "Pastoral  Ballad" 
demand  particular  notice.  I  cannot  but  re^jet 
that  it  is  pastoral ;  an  intelligent  reader,  acquaintp 
ed  with  the  scenes  of  real  life,  sickens  at  the 
mention  of  the  cracky  the  ptpe,  the  aheev,  and  the 
kidsj  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  forward  to 
notice,  for  the  poet's  art  is  sefection,  and  he  ought 
to  show  the  b^uties  without  the  grossness  of  the 
cotmtry  life.  His  stanza  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  in  imitation  of  Rowe's  "Despairing  Shep- 
herd." \ 
In  the  first  part  arc  two  passages,  to  which  if 
any  mind  denies  its  sympatny,  it  hu  no  acquaint- 
ance with  love  or  nature. 

I  prIsM  every  hour  that  went  by, 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleaa'd  me  before ; 
But  DOW  they  are  past,  and  I  sigh, 

And  I  griere  that  1  priz'd  them  no  more. 
When  forcM  the  fair  nrmph  to  forego. 

What  anguish  I  fell  In  my  heart; 
Yet  I  thought  (but  it  might  not  be  so) 

*Twaa  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depart. 
She  gaz>d,  as  I  slowly  withdrew. 

My  path  I  could  hardly  discern  ; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 
I  thought  that  she  bade  roe  return. 

In  the  second  this  passage  has  its  prettiness, 
though  it  be  not  equal  to  the  former :— ; 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair ; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-plgeons  breed; 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, 

She  will  say  *twas  a  barbarous  deed : 
For  he  ne»er  could  be  true,  she  averr'd, 

Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young ; 
And  I  lov'dherthe  more  when  1  heard 

Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue. 

In  the  third  he  mentions  the  common-places  of 
amorous  poetiy  with  some  address : — 
*Ti8  his  with  mock^passions  to  glow ! 

*Tl8  his  in  smooth  tales  to  unfold. 
How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  snow. 
And  her  bosom,  be  sure,  is  as  cold ; 

How  the  nightingales  labour  the  strain, 
With  the  notes  of  this  charmer  to  vie 

How  they  vary  their  accents  in  vain, 
Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die. 

In  the  fourth  I  find  nothing  better  than  this  na- 
tural strain  of  Hope : — 

Alas  :  from  the  day  that  we  met, 

What  hope  of  an  eud  to  my  woes, 
When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 
The  glance  that  undid  my  repose  ? 

Tet  Time  may  diminish  the  pain : 

The  flow  Y,  and  the  shrub,  and  the  tree. 
Which  I  rear'd  for  her  pleasure  In  vain, 
In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

His  Levities  are  by  their  title  exempted  from 
the  severities  of  criticism ;  yet  it  may  be  remark- 
ed in  a  few  words,  tliat  his  humour  is  sometimes 
gross,  and  seldom  sprightly. 

Of  the  moral  poems,  the  first  is  "  The  Choice 
of  Hercules,"  from  Xenophon.  The  numbers 
are  smooth,  the  diction  el^ant,  and  the  thoughts 
just ;  but  sometliing  of  vigour  is  still  to  be  wish- 
ed, which  it  might  have  had  by  brevity  and  com- 
pression. His  "Fate  of  Delicacy"  has  an  air 
of  gayety,  but  not  a  very  pointed  and  general 
moral  His  blank  yerses,  those  that  can  read 
them  may  probably  find  to  be  like  the  bkink 
verses  of  his  neighbours.  "Love  and  Honour" 
is  derived  from  the  old  ballad.  "Did  you  not  hear 
of  a  Spanish  Lady  ?"— I  vrish  it  well  enough  to 
wish  it  were  in  rhyme. 

"The  School-Mistress,"  of  which  I  know  not 
what  claim  it  has  to  stand  among  the  moral 
works,  is  surely  the  most  pleasant  ofShenstone'f 
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perfoimancM.  The  adoption  of  a  pitrtMar 
atyle,  in  light  and  short  cofmpositionBy  oontribatea 
much  to  the  increase  of  pleasure ;  we  are  enter- 
tained at  once  with  two  imitations,  of  nature  in 
the  sentiments,  of  the  ori^al  author  in  the  style : 
and  between  them  the  mmd  is  kept  in  perpetual 
employment 


The  general  reootnmenclatiion  of  Steittoiie  is 
easiness  and  simplicity;  his  general  detect  is 
want  of  oomprehension  and  variety.  Had  bis 
mind  been  better  stored  with  knowledge,  whe- 
ther he  could  have  been  great,  I  know  not;  he 
could  certainly  have  been  agre^ble. 


YOUNG. 


The  following  life  was  written,  at  my  request, 
by  a  gentleman  who  had  better  information  than 
I  could  easily  have  obtained ;  and  the  public 
will  perhaps  wish  that  I  had  solicited  and  ob- 
tained more  such  favours  from  him.* 

«  Dear  Srn, 

**  In  consequence  of  our  different  conversations 
about  authentic  materials  for  the  life  of  Young, 
I  send  you  the  following  detaiL 

"Of  great  men,  something  must  always  be 
said  to  gratify  curiosity.  Ofthe  illustrious  Au- 
thor of  the  ''^Night  Thoughts"  much  has  been 
told  of  which  there  never  could  have  been  proofs ; 
and  little  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  tell 
that,  of  which  proofs,  with  little  trouble,  might 
have  been  procured." 

Edward  Yoitno  was  bom  at  Upham,  near 
Winchester,  in  June,  1681.  He  was  the  son  of 
Eldward  Young,  at  that  time  fellow  of  Winches- 
ter College  and  rector  of  Upham  ;  who  was  the 
son  of  Jo.  Young,  of  Woodhay,  in  Berkshire, 
styled  by  Wood,  gentleman.  In  September, 
1632,  the  Poet's  father  was  collated  to  the  pre- 
bend of  Gillinghara  Minor,  in  the  church  of  Sa- 
rum,  bj  Bishop  Ward.  When  Ward's  faculties 
were  impaired  through  age,  his  duties  were 
necessarily  peribrmed  by  others.  We  learn  from 
Wood,  that  at  a  visitation  of  Sprat's,  July  the 
12th,  1686,  the  prebendary  preached  a  Latin 
sermon,  afterwards  published,  with  which  the 
bishop  was  so  pleased,  that  he  told  the  chapter 
he  was  concerned  to  find  the  preacher  had  one 
of  the  worst  prebends  in  their  church*  Some 
tune  after  this,  in  consequence  of  his  merit  and 
reputation^  or  of  the  interest  of  Lord  Bradford, 
to  whom,  in  1702,  he  dedicated  two  volumes  of 
sermons,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  King 
William  and  Glueen  Mary,  and  preferred  to  the 
deanery  of  Sarum.  Jacoo,  who  wrote  in  1720, 
si^s,  "he  was  chaplain  and  clerk  of  the  closet  to 
the  late  queen,  who  honoured  him  by  standing 
godmother  to  the  Poet."  His  fellowship  of 
Winchester  he  resigned  in  favour  of  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Harris,  who  married  his 
only  daughter.  The  Dean  died  at  Sarum,  after 
a  snort  ilmess,  in  1705,  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age.  On  the  Sunday  after  his  decease 
Bishop  Burnet  preached  at  the  cathedral,  and 
began  his  sermon  with  saying,  "  Death  has  been 
of  late  walking  round  us,  and  making  breach 
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upon  breach  upoti  us,  and  has  now  carried  away 
the  head  of  this  body  with  a  stroke ;  so  that  he, 
whom  you  saw  a  Week  ago  (fistributipg  the  holy 
mysteries,  is  now  laid  in  the  dust.  But  he  still 
lives  in  the  many  excellent  directions  he  has  left 
us,  Both  how  to  live  and  how  to  die." 

The  Dean  placedf  his  son  upon  the  foundation 
at  Winchester  College,  where  he  had  himself 
been  educated.  At  mis  school  Eklward  Young 
remained  till  the  election  after  his  eighteenth 
birthday,  the  period  at  which  those  upon  the 
foundation  are  sUj^erannuated.  Whether  he  did 
not  betray  his  abilities  early  in  life,  or  his  mas- 
ters had  not  skill  enough  to  discover  in  their 
pupil  any  marks  of  genius  for  which  he  merited 
reward,  or  no  vacancy  at  Oxford  ofiered  them 
an  opportunity  to  bestow  upon  him  the  reward 
provided  for  merit  by  William  of  Wykeham  j 
certain  it  is,  that  to  an  Oxford  fellowship  our 
Poet  did  not  succeed.  By  chance,  or  by  choice, 
New  CoUege  cannot  claim  the  honour  of  num" 
bering  among  its  fellows  him  who  wrote  the 
"Night  Thoughts." 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1703,  he  was  entered 
an  independent  member  of  New  College,  that 
he  might  live  at  little  expense  in  the  warden's 
lodgings,  who  was  a  particular  friend  of  bis 
father's,  till  he  should  be  qoralified  to  stand  £»>  a 
fellowship  at  All  Souls.  In  a  few  months  the 
warden  of  New  CoUege  died.  He  then  removed 
to  Corpus  CoHege.  The  president  of  this  society, 
from  regard  als^  for  his  father,  invited  him  tm- 
ther,  in  order  to  lessen  his  academical  expenses. 
In  170S,  he  was  nominated  to  a  law-f<^low8hip 
at  All  Souls  by  Archbbhop  TenisoB)  into  whose 
hands  it  came  by  devolution.  Such  repeated 
patronage,  while  it  justifies  Burnet's  praise  of 
the  father,  reflects  credit  on  the  conduct  ef  the 
son :  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exerted  seems  ' 
to  prove  that  the  father  did  not  leave  behind 
much  wealth. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1714,  Young  took  hi* 
degree  of  bachelor  of  civil  laws,  and  ms  doctor^ 
degree  on  the  10th  of  June,  1719. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  Oxford,  he  discovered, 
it  is  said,  an  inclination  for  pupils.  Whether  he 
ever  commenced  tutor  is  not  known.  None  has 
hitherto  boasted  to  have  received  his  acade» 
mical .instruction  from  the  author  of  the  "Night 
Thoughts." 

It  is  probable  that  his  College  was  pnmd  of 
him  m>  less  as  a  scholar  than  as  a  poet ;  for,  in 
1716,  when  the  foundation  of  the  Codrington 
Library  was  laid,  two  years  after  he  had  tidcoa 
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in  bddielOT's  degr«^  Youiiff  was  amxMBted  to 
^>eak  the  Latin  oration.  This  is  at  leastparti- 
fnilar  for  being  dedicated  in  EIngUsh  "  To  the 
Ladies  of  the  Codrington  Family.*'  To  these 
ladies  he  savs,  that  **he  was  unavoidably  flung 
into  a  singularity,  by  being  obliged  to  write  an 
epistle  d^catory  void  of  connmon>place,  and 
such  a  one  was  never  published  before  by  any 
author  whatever;  that  this  practice  absolved 
them  from  any  obligation  of  reading  what  was 
presented  to  tliem ;  and  that  the  bookseller  ap- 
proved of  it,  because  it  would  make  people  stare, 
was  absurd  enough,  and  perfectly  righu" 

Of  this  oration  there  is  no  appearance  in  his 
own  edition  of  his  works ;  ana  prefixed  to  an 
edition  by  Curll  and  Tonson,  1741,  is  a  letter 
from  Young  to  Curll,  if  we  may  credit  Curll, 
dated  December  the  9th,  1739,  wherein  he  says, 
that  he  has  not  leisure  to  review  what  he  ror- 
merly  wrote,  and  adds,  "  I  have  not  the  *  Epistle 
to  Lord  Lansdowne.'  If  you  will  take  my  advice, 
I  would  have  you  omit  Uiat,  and  the  Oration  on 
Codrington.  I  think  the  collection  will  sell  bet- 
ter without  them.** 

There  are  wlio  relate,  that,  when  first  Young 
found  himself  independent,  and  his  own  master 
at  All  Souls,  he  was  not  the  ornament  to  reli- 
gion and  morality  which  he  afterwards  became. 

The  authority  of  his  father,  indeed,  had  ceased, 
some  time  before,  by  his  death ;  and  Young  was 
certainly  not  ashamed  to  be  patronised  by  the 
infamous  Wharton.  But  Wharton  befriended 
in  Young,  perhaps,  the  poet,  and  psurticularly 
the  tragedian.  Ii  virtuous  authors  must  be  pa- 
tronised only  by  virtuous  peers,  who  shall  point 
them  out  7 

Yet  Pope  is  said  by  Ruffhead  to  have  told 
Warburton,  that  "  Young  h^  much  of  a  sub- 
lime ^nius,  though  without  cbmmon  sense ;  so 
that  his  genius,  having  no  guide,  was  perj>etually 
liable  to  degenerate  into  bombast*  This  made 
him  pass  a  fooU$h  youths  the  sport  of  peers  and 
poets ;  but  his  having  a  very  good  heart  enabled 
mm  to  support  the  clerical  character,  when  he 
assumed  it,  fii^twith  decency,  and  aflerwards 
with  honour/' 

They  who  think  ill  of  Young's  morality  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  may  perhaps  be  wrong; 
but  Tindal  could  not  err  in  his  opinion  of 
Young's  warmth  and  ability  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion. Tindal  used  to  spend  much  of  his  time 
at  All  Souls.  *'  The  other  boys,"  said  the  Athe- 
ist, "I  can  always  answer,  because  I  always 
know  schenee  they  have  their  arguments,  which 
I  have  read  a  hondred  times ;  but  that  fellow 
YocPg  i>  continually  pestering  me  with  some- 
thing of  his  own."* 

Alter  all,  Tindal  and  the  censurers  of  Yoimg 
may  be  reconcileable.  Young  might,  for  two 
or  three  years,  have  tried  that  kiml  of  fife,  in 
which  his  natural  principles  would  not  suffer 
him  to  wallow  long«  If  this  were  so,  he  has  left 
behind  him  not  only  his  evidence  in  favour  of 
tirtoe,  but  the  potent  testimony  of  experience 
against  vice. 


*  As  my  great  friend  is  now  become  the  subject  of 
biography,  k  should  be  told,  chat,  erery  time  T  called  ajJon 
Johssoa  aorkig  the  itme  I  was  employed  in  coUeeting 
maltrials  for  this  We  and  puuimg  it  to^Hher,  he  never 
soiCored  me  to  depart  without  some  such  farewell  as  this : 
**  Don*t  forget  that  rascal  Tindal,  sir.  Be  sure  to  hang 
vp  (he  AtheidL"  Alluding  to  this  anecdote,  which  John- 
wn  bad  awutk>ned  to  me. 
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We  shi^  soon  see  that  one  of  his  earllBst  pro< 
ductions  was  more  serious  than  what  comeft 
from  the  generality  of  unfledg:ed  poets. 

Young  perhaps  ascribed  the  £ood  fortune  of 
Addison  to  the  "  Poem  to  his  Majesty,"  pre* 
sented,  with  a  copy  of  verses,  to  Somers ;  and 
hoped  that  he  also  might  soar  to  wealth  and 
honour  on  wings  of  the  same  kitid.  His  first 
poetical  flight  Was  wheO  Clueen  Anne  called  up 
to  ths  House  of  Lords  the  sons  of  the  Earls  of 
Northampton  and  Aylesbury,  aiid  added,  in  one 
day,  ten  others  to  the  number  of  peers*  hi  order 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  one,  at  least,  of  th6 
new  lords,  he  puDlisned.  in  1712,  "An  Epistle 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Georce  Lord  Lans* 
downe."  In  this  composition  me  Poet  pourS 
out  his  panegyric  with  th^  extravagance  of  a 
young  man,  who  thinks  his  present  stock  of 
wealUi  trill  never  be  ezhansted 

The  poem  seems  intended  also  to  reconcile  ih€ 
public  to  the  late  peace.  This  is  endeavoured  to 
be  done  by  showing  that  men  are  slain  in  wai', 
and  that  m  peace  "harvests  wave,  and  Com- 
merce swells  her  sail."  If  this  be  humanity^ 
for  which  he  meant  it,  is  it  politics  7  Another 
purpose  of  this  Epistle  appears  to  have  been,  to 
prepare  the  public  for  the  receptiofi  of  soilie  tra« 
geay  he  might  have  in  hand.  His  Lordship's 
patronage,  he  says,  will  not  let  him  **  repent  nis 
passion  for  the  stage ;"  and  the  particular  praise 
bestowed  on  "  Othello  "  and  "  Oroonoko  "  looks 
as  if  some  such  character  as  Zmig^  was  even 
then  in  contemplation.  The  affectionate  men^ 
tion  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Harrison,  of  New 
College,  at  the  close  of  this  poem,  is  an  instance 
of  Young's  art,  which  displayed  itself  so  won- 
derfully some  time  aflerwards  in  the  "Night 
Thoughts,"  of  makmg  the  public  a  party  in  his 
private  sorrow. 

Should  justice  call  upon  you  to  censure  thur 
poein,  it  ou^ht  at  least  to  be  remembered  that 
he  did  dot  msert  it  in  his  works ;  and  that  in 
the  letter  to  Curll,  as  we  have  seen,  he  advises 
its  omisston.  The  booksellers,  in  the  kte  body 
of  English  Poetry,  should  have  distinguished 
what  was  deliberately  rejected  by  the  respective 
authors.!  This  I  shall  be  careful  to  do  with 
regard  to  Young.  "I  think,"  says  he,  "the 
following  pieces  m  four  volumes  to  be  the  most 
excusable  of  all  that  I  have  written  ^  and  I  vfiah 
less  apUof^y  was  needful  for  these«  As  there  is 
no  recalUng  what  is  got  abroad,  the  pieces  here' 
republishea  I  have  revised  and  corrected,  and 
rendered  them  as  pardonable  as  it  was  in  my 
power  to  do*" 

Shall  the  gates  of  repentance  he  shut  only 
against  literary  sinners? 

When  AdcUson  published  "Cato^"  in  171S, 
Young  had  the  honour  of  prefixing  to  it  a  re< 
commendatory  copy  of  verses.  Tms  is  one  of 
the  pieces  which  the  Author  of  the  "Night 
Thoughts"  did  not  republish* 

On  ^e  appearance  of  his  Foem  en  the  Last 
Dmff  Addison  did  not  return  Young's  compli- 
ment; but  "The  Englishman"  of  October  29, 
17J3,  which  Was  probably  written  by  Addison, 
speaks  handsomely  of  this  nocmw  "  The  Last 
Day,"  was  published  soon  alter  the  peace.  The 
vice-chancellor's  imprimalur,  for  it  was  printed 


t  Dr.  Johnson,  in  many  cases,  thnof ht  and  directed 
dMerenUy,  particularly  In  Youag*s  Workk^^.  M^ 
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at  Oxford,  is  dated  March  the  19th,  1713.— 
From  the  exordium.  Young  appears  to  have 
Bpent  some  time  on  the  composition  of  it  Whi]e 
other  bards  "  with  Britain's  hero  set  their  souls 
on  fire,"  he  draws,  he  says,  a  deeper  scene. — 
Marlborough  had  been  considered  by  Britain  as 
her  hero  ;  but,  when  the  "  Last  Day  "  was  pub- 
lished, female  cabal  had  blasted  for  a  time  (he 
laurels  of  Blenheim.  This  serious  poem  was 
finished  by  Young  as  early  as  1710,  before  he 
was  thirty,  for  part  of  it  is  printed  in  the 
"  Tatler."*  It  was  inscribed  to  the  Q,ueen,  in 
a  dedication,  whi<>.h,  for  some  reason,  he  did  not 
admit  into  his  works.  It  tells  her,  that  hi»  only 
title  to  the  ^eat  honour  he  now  does  himself,  is 
the  obligation  which  be  formerly  received  firom 
her  royu  indulgence. 

Of  this  obligation  nothing  is  now  known,  un- 
less he  alluded  to  her  bcingnis  godmother.  He 
is  said  indeed  to  have  been  engaged  at  a  settled 
stipend  as  a  writer  for  the  court  In  Swifl^s 
**  Rhapsody  on  Poetry  ^  are  these  lines,  speak- 
ing of  the  court — 

Whence  Oaj  was  banishM  in  dlstfrace. 
Where  Pope  will  never  show  his  face. 
Where  T —  must  torture  his  inrention 
To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  his  pension. 

That  Y —  means  Young  seems  clear  from  four 
other  lines  in  the  same  poem : 

Auend,  je  Popes  and  Youngs  and  Gays, 
And  tune  your  harps  and  strew  your  bays ; 
Your  panegyrics  here  provide  : 
You  cannot  err  on  flattery's  side. 

Yet  who  shall  say  with  certainty,  that  Youn^ 
was  a  pensioner?  In  all  modem  periods  of  this 
country,  have  not  the  writers  on  one  side  been  r^ 
gularly  called  hirelings,  and  on  the  other  patriots  ? 

Of  the  dedication  the  complexion  is  clearly 
political.  It  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
late  peace ;  it  gives  her  Majesty  praise  indeed 
for  her  victories,  but  says,  that  the  Author  is 
more  pleased  to  see  her  rise  from  this  lower 
world,  soaring  above  the  clouds,  passing  the 
first  and  second  heavens,  and  leaving  the  fixed 
stars  behind  her ;  nor  will  he  lose  her  there,  he 
says,  but  keep  her  still  in  view  through  the 
boundless  spaces  on  the  other  side  of  creation, 
in  her  ioumey  towards  eternal  bUss,  till  he  be- 
holds the  heaven  of  heavens  open,  and  angels  re- 
ceiving and  conveying  her  still  onward  from  the 
stretch  of  his  imagination,  which  tires  in  her 
pursuit,  and  falls  back  again  to  earth. 

The  Queen  was  soon  call^  away  fiom  this 
lower  world,  to  a  place  where  human  praise  or 
human  flattery,  even  less  general  than  this,  are 
of  little  consequence.  If  Young  thought  the 
dedication  contained  only  the  praise  of  tru^  he 
should  not  have  omitted  it  in  his  woi^s.  Was 
he  conscious  of  the  exaggeration  of  party? 
Then  he  should  not  have  written  it  The  poem 
itself  is  not  without  a  glance  towards  pontics, 
notwithstanding  the  subject  The  cry  that  the 
church  was  in  danger  had  not  yet  subsided. — 
The  "Last  Day,"  written  by  a  layman,  was 
much  approved  by  the  ministry  and  their  friends. 

Before  the  aueen's  death,  "The  force  of 
Religion,  or  Vanquished  Love,"  was  sent  into 
the  world.  This  poem  is  founded  on  the  exe- 
cution of  Lady  Jane  Ghrey,  and  her  husband. 
Lord  Guildford,  1554,  a  story  chosen  for  the 

♦  ^<^n  the  "TaUer,"  but  In  the  «*  Ouaidlan,"  May 


subject  of  a  tragedy  by  Ednnmd  Smith,  and 
wrought  into  a  tragwy  by  Rowe.  The  dedica- 
tion of  it  to  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  does  not 
appear  in  his  own  edition.  He  hopes  it  may  be 
some  excuse  for  his  presumption,  that  the  story 
could  not  have  been  read  without  thoughts  of 
the  Countess  of  SaHsbury,  though  it  had  been 
dedicated  to  another.  "To  behold,»»  he  pro- 
ceeds, "  a  person  ordji  virtuous,  stirs  in  us  a  pru- 
dent regret ;  to  behold  a  person  onl^  amiable  to 
the  sight,  warms  us  with  a  religious  indignation ; 
but  to  turn  our  eyes  to  a  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
gives  us  pleasure  and  improvement ;  it  works  a 
sort  of  miracle,  occasions  the  bias  of  our  nature 
to  fall  off  from  sin,  and  makes  our  very  senses 
and  aflections  converts  to  our  religion,  and  pro- 
moters of  our  duty."  His  flattery  was  as  ready 
for  the  other  sex  as  for  ours,  and  was  at  least  as 
well  adapted. 

August  the  27th,  1714,  Pope  writes  to  his 
friend  Jervas,  that  he  is  just  arrived  from  Ox- 
ford ;  that  every  one  is  much  concerned  for  the 
Queen's  death,  but  that  no  panegyrics  are  ready 
yet  for  the  Eling.  Nothing  like  friendship  had 
yet  taken  place  between  Pope  and  Young ;  .for, 
soon  after  the  event  which  Pope  mentions, 
Youn«r  published  a  poem  on  the  Ctueen's  death, 
and  his  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne.  It 
is  inscribed  to  Addison,  then  secretary  to  the 
lords  justices.  Whatever  were  the  obligations 
which  he  had  formerly  received  fh)m  Anne,  the 
Poet  appears  to  aim  at  something  of  the  same 
sort  from  George.  Of  the  poem  the  intention 
seems  to  have  oeen,  to  show  that  be  had  the 
same  extravagant  strain  of  praise  for  a  King  as 
for  a  Gtueen.  To  discover,  at  the  very  onset  of 
a  foreigner's  reign,  that  the  gods  bless  hia  new 
subjects  in  such  a  King,  is  something  more  than 
praise.  Neither  was  this  deemed  one  of  his 
excusable  pieces.  We  do  not  find  it  in  his  works. 
Young's  father  had  been  well  acquainted  with 
Lady  Anne  Whafton,  the  first  wife  of  Thomas 
Wharton,  Esq.  afterwards  Marquis  of  Whar- 
ton ;  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  poetical  talents 
by  Burnet  and  by  Waller. 

To  the  Dean  of  Sarum's  visitation  sermon, 
already  mentioned,  were  added  some  verses  **  by 
that  excellent  poetess  Mrs.  Anne  Wharton," 
upon  its  being  translated  into  English,  at  tlie 
instance  of  Waller,  by  Atwood.  Wharton, 
after  he  became  ennobled,  did  not  drop  the  son 
of  his  old  friend.  In  him,  during  the  niort  time 
he  lived.  Young  found  a  patron,  and  in  his  dis- 
solute descendant  a  friend  and  a  companion. — 
The  Marquis  died  in  April,  1715.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  year  the  yowas  Marquis  set 
out  upon  his  travels,  from  which  he  returned  in 
about  a  twelvemonth.  The  beginning  of  1717 
carried  him  to  Ireland  ;  where,  says  the  Biognu 
phia,  "on  the  score  of  his  extraordinary  quali- 
ties, he  had  the  honour  done  him  of  bein^r  ad- 
mitted, though  under  age,  to  take  his  seat  m  the 
House  of  Lords." 

With  this  unhappy  character,  it  is  not  unlikdy 
that  Young  went  to  Ireland.  From  his  letter 
to  Richardson  on  "Original  Composition,*?  it  is 
clear  he  was,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  in  that 
country.  "  I  remember,"  says  he,  in  that  letter, 
speaking  of  Swift,  "  as  I  and  others  were  tflcing 
with  him  an  evening  walk,  about  a  mile  out  of 
Dublin,  he  stopped  short ;  wo  passed  en  ;  but 
perceiving  he  did  not  follow  us,  I  went  back  and 
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foimcl  Urn  fixed  as  a  statue,  and  earnestly 
gazing  upward  at  a  noble  dm,  which  in  its  up- 
permost Dranchea  was  much  withered  and  de- 
cayed. Pointing  at  it,  he  said,  *  I  shall  be  like 
that  tree,  I  shall  die  at  top.* "  Is  it  not  probable 
that  this  visit  to  Ireland  was  paid  when  he  had 
an  opportunity  offfoing  thither  with  his  avowed 
friend  and  patron  T 

From  "The  Englishman"  it  appears  that  a 
tragedy  by  Young  was  in  the  tlieatre  so  early  as 
1713.     Yet   "Busiris"  was  not  " 


\n 
Drury-lane  stage  till  1719.  It  was  tnscribecf  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  "  because  the  late  in- 
stances he  had  received  of  his  Grace's  undeserv- 
ed and  uncommon  favour,  in  an  affair  of  some 
consequence,  forei^  to  the  theatre,  had  taken 
from  him  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  patron." 
The  dedication  ne  afterwards  suppressed. 

"Busiris^was  followed  in  tne  year  1731  by 
"The  Revenge."  He  dedicated  this  famous  tra- 
gedy to  the  Duke  of  Wharton.  "  Your  Grace," 
says  the  dedication,  '*  has  been  pleased  to  make 
yourself  accessary  to  the  following  scenes,  not 
only  by  suggesting  the  most  beautiful  incident  in 
them,  but  by  making  all  possible  provision  for 
the  success  of  the  whole." 

That  his  Grace  should  have  suggested  the  in- 
ddent  to  which  he  alludes,  whatever  that  incident 
might  have  been,  is  not  unlikely.  The  last  men- 
tal exertion  of  the  superannuated  young  man,  in 
his  quarters  at  Lerida,  in  Spain,  was  some  scenes 
o||l  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Mary  Clueen  of  Scots. 

Dryden  dedicated  "Marriage  a-la-Mode"  to 
Wharton's  infamous  relation  Rochester,  whom 
he  acknowledges  not  only  as  the  defender  of  his 
poetry,  but  as  ue  promoter  of  his  fortune.  Young 
concludes  his  address  to  Wharton  thus — "My 
present  fortune  is  his  bounty,  and  my  future  hiiB 
care,  which  I  will  venture  to  say  will  be  always 
remembered  to  liis  honour,  since  he,  I  know,  in- 
tended his  generosity  as  an  encouragement  to 
merit,  thou^,  through  his  very  pardonable  par- 
tiality to  one  who  bears  him  so  sincere  a  duty  and 
respect,  I  happened  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it" 
That  he  ever  had  such  a  patron  as  Wharton, 
Youn^  took  all  the  pains  in  his  power  to  conceal 
from  tne  world,  by  excluding  this  dedication  from 
hb  works.  He  should  have  remembered  that  he 
at  the  same  time  concealed  his  obligation  to 
Wharton  for  the  moat  beatUiful  incidmi  in  what  is 
surely  not  his  least  beautiful  composition.  The 
passage  just  Quoted  is,  in  a  poem  afterwards 
addressea  to  Walpole,  literally  copied : 

Be  this  thy  partial  smile  from  censure  free  !  , 
>Twas  meant  for  merit,  though  it  fell  on  me. 

While  Young,  who,  in  his  "  Love  of  Fame," 
complains  grievously  how  often  "dedications 
wasn  an  ^thiop  white,"  was  painting  an  amiable 
Duke  of  Wharton  in  perishable  prose,  iPope  was, 
perhaps,  be^nning  to  describe  the  "  scorn  and 
wonder  of  his  days"  in  lasting  verse. 

To  the  patronage  of  such  a  characttf,  had 
Young  studied  men  as  much  as  Pope,  he  would 
have  known  how  little  to  have  trusted.  Young, 
however,  was  certainly  indebted  to  it  for  some- 
thing material;  and  the  Duke's  regard  for 
Young,  addad  to  his  **  lust  of  praiscj"  procured 
to  Ajl  Souls  CoUege  a  donation,  which  was  not 
ibrgolten  by  the  poet  when  he  dedicated  "  The 
Revenge." 

It  wUl  surprise  you  to  see  me  cite  second  At- 
Idns,  Case  136,  Stdes  versut  the  Attorney-Gene- 


ral, March  14^  1740,  as  authority  for  the  life  of  a 
poet  But  biographers  do  not  always  find  such 
certain  guides  as  the  oaths  of  the  persons  whom 
they  record.  Chancellor  Hardwicke  was  to  de- 
termine whether  two  annuities,  granted  by  the 
Duke  of  Wharton  to  Young,  were  for  legj  con- 
siderations. One  was  dated  the  24th  of  March, 
1749,  and  accounted  for  his  Grace's  bounty  in 


[earning  { 

and  being  pleased  therein  with  the  attempts  of 
Dr.  Young,  in  consideration  thereof,  and  of  the 
love  I  bear  him,"  &c.  The  other  was  dated  the 
10th  of  July,  1722. 

Youns,  on  his  examination,  swore  that  he 
quitted  the  Exeter  family,  and  refused  an  annuity 
of  one  himdred  pounds,  which  had  been  offered 
hun  for  life  if  he  would  continue  tutor  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  upon  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the 
Duke  of  Wnarton,  and  his  Grace's  assurances  of 

{•roviJing  for  him  in  a  much  more  ample  manner, 
t  also  appeared  that  the  Duke  had  given  him  a 
bond  for  six  hundred  pounds,  dated  the  15th  of 
MeTcb,  1721,  in  consideration  of  his  taking  seve- 
ral joumrys,  and  being  at  great  expenses,  in  order 
to  be  chosen  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
at  the  Duke's  desire,  and  in  consideration  of  his 
not  tsking  two  livings  of  two  hundred  poUhds  and 
tVmr  hundred  pounds,  in  the  gifl  of  All  Souls 
CoUsge,  t»n  his  Grace's  promises  of  serving  and 
advancing  him  in  the  wond. 

Of  his  adventures  in  the  E!xeter  family  I  am  un- 
able to  give  any  account  The  attempt  to  get 
into  parliament  was  at  Cirencester,  where  Young 
stoocl  a  contested  election.  EUs  Grace  discovered 
in  him  talents  for  oratory  as  well  as  for  poetry : 
nor  was  this  judgment  wrong.  Young,  after  ho 
took  orders,  became  a  very  popular  preacher,  and 
was  much  followed  for  the  grace  and  animation  of 
his  delivery.  By  his  oratorical  talents  he  was 
once  in  his  life,  accordmg  to  the  Biographia,  de- 
serted. As  he  was  preaching  in  his  turn  at  St 
James's,  he  plamly  perceived  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  command  tne  attention  of  his  audience. 
This  so  affected  the  feelings  of  the  preacher,  tliat 
he  sat  back  in  the  pulpit  and  burst  into  tears. 
But  we  must  pursue  nis  poetical  life. 

In  1719  he  lamented  the  death  of  Addison,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  their  common  friend  TickelL 
For  the  secret  history  of  the 'following  lines,  if 
they  contain  any,  it  b  now  vain  to  seek : 

In  Joy  onrejoin^dy  In  sorrow,  now,  for  years- 
Fanner  in  grief  and  brother  of  my  tears, 
Tickell,  accept  this  verse,  thy  mournful  due. 

From  your  account  of  Tickell  it  appears  that 
he  and  Young  used  to  "communicate  to  each 
other  whatever  verses  they  wrote,  even  to  the 
least  things." 

In  1719  appeared  a  "Paraphrase  on  Part  of 
the  Book  of  Job,"  Parker,  to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
cated, had  not  long,  by  means  of  the  seals,  been 
qualiAed  for  a  patron.  Of  this  work  the  Author's 
opinion  may  be  known  from  his  letter  to  Curll : 
"You  seem,  in  the  Collection  you  propose,  to 
have  omitted  what  I  think  may  claim  the  first 

Slace  in  it ;  I  mean  a  Translation  from  Part  of 
ob,  printed  by  Mr.  Tonson."  The  Dedication, 
whicn  WHS  only  suffered  to  appear  m  Mr.  Ton- 
son's  edition,  while  it  speaks  with  satisfaction  of 
his  present  retirement,  seems  to  make  an  unusual 
struggle  to  escape  from  retirement.    But  •very 
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<>ae  who  sin^  In  the  dark  does  not  sing  from  joy. 
It  is  addressed,  in  no  common  strain  of  flatteiy, 
to  a  chancellor,  of  whom  he  clearly  appears  to 
have  had  no  kind  of  knowledge. 

Of  his  Satires  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
to  fix  the  dates  without  the  assistance  of  first 
editions,  which,  as  you  had  occasion  to  observe 
in  your  account  of  Diyden,  are  with  difficulty 
found.  We  must  then  have  referred  to  the 
poems  to  discover  when  they  were  written.  For 
these  internal  notes  of  time  we  should  not  have 
referred  in  v^in.  The  first  Satire  laments,  that 
*<  Guilt's  chief  foe  in  Addison  is  fled."  The 
second,  addressing  himself^  asks 

Is  tb  J  amUtion  iweating  for  a  rhjrme. 
Thou  ununbltioiu  fool,  at  this  late  time ; 
A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed. 

The  Satires  were  originally  published  separately 
in  folio,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Universal  Pas- 
sion.*' These  passages  fix  the  appearance  of  the 
firat  to  about  1725,  the  time  at  which  it  came  out 
As  Young  seldom  suffered  his  pen  to  dry  afler  he 
had  once  dipped  it  in  poetry,  we  may  conclude 
that  he  began  his  Satires  soon  after  he  had  written 
the  Paraphrase  on  Jok,  The  lost  Satire  was 
certainly  finished  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1726,  In  December,  1725,  the  Kuu[,  in  his 
passage  from  Helvoetsluys,  escaped  with  great 
difficmty  from  a  storm  by  landing  at  Rj3 ;  and 
(he  conclusion  of  the  Satire  turns  the  escape  ii<to 
a  miracle,  in  such  an  encomiastic  stviiji  oT  com- 
l^iment  as  ppetiy  too  ofi^i  seeks  to  pay  to  roy- 
alty. 
From  the  sixth  of  these  poems  we  learn. 

Midst  empire*s  charms,  how  Carolina's  heart 
Qlow'd  with  (he  love  or  vinue  and  of  art : 

nice  the  grateful  poet  tells  us,  in  the  next  oouplet, 

Her  farour  is  diffused  to  that  degree, 
Excess  of  goodness,  it  has  dawn*d  on  me. 

Her  Majesty  had  stood  godmother,  and  given  her 
name  to  the  daughter  oi  the  lady  whom  Young 
married  in  1731 ;  and  had  perha^M  shown  some 
attention  to  Lady  Elizabeth's  future  husband. 

The  fifth  Satire,  "On  Women,"  was  not 
published  tUl  17^7 ;  and  the  sixth  not  till  172S. 

To  these  poems,  when,  in  1728,  he  gathered 
them  mto  one  publication,  he  p|-efixed  a  Preface ; 
in  which  he  observes,  that "  no  mail  can  converse 
much  in  the  world,«but  at  what  he  meets  with  he 
must  cither  be  insensible  or  grieve,  or  be  angry  or 
smile.  Now  to  smile  at  it,  and  turn  it  into  ridi- 
cule," he  adds,  "  I  think  most  eligible,  as  it  hurts 
ourselves  least,  and  gives  vice  and  folly  the 
greatest  offence.  Laughing  at  the  misconduct  of 
Uie  worid  will,  in  a  great  measure,  ease  us  of  any 
more  disaCTeeable  passion  ab6ut  it  One  passion 
is  more  effectually  driven  out  by  another  than  by 
iioason,  whatever  some  teach."  So  wrote,  and  so 
of  course  thought,  the  livelv  and  witty  satirist  at 
^e  grave  age  of  almost  fiily,  who,  many  years 
earlier  in  life,  wrote  "The  Last  Day."  After 
all.  Swift  pronounced  of  these  Satires,  that  they 
should  either  have  be^p  more  angry  or  more 
qwrry. 

Is  It  not  somewhat  singular  that  Young  pre- 
served, without  any  palliation,  this  Preface,  so 
bluntly  dedsive  in  fayour  of  laughing  at  the 
world,  in  the  same  collection  of  his  works  which 
contains  the  moumfuL  angry,  gloomy,  "Night 
•fhoughts?"  ^  ^^•^'  «5        J^.        -^ 

At  the  cQncluuon  of  the  Pre^use  lie  applies 


Plato's  beautifiil  fable  of  "^Thc  Rrth  of  LorO" 
to  modem  poetry,  with  the  addition  "  that  poetry, 
like  love,  is  a  bttle  subject  to  blindness,  which 
makes  her  mistake  her  way  to  preferments  and 
honours ;  and  that  she  retains  a  dutifiil  admiratioQ 
of  her  fkther*8  family ;  but  divides  her  &vour8. 
and  generally  lives  with  her  mother's  rdations;" 
Poetry,  it  is  true,  did  not  lead  Young  to  prefer- 
ments or  to  honours ;  but  was  there  not  some* 
thing  like  blindness  in  the  flattery  which  h^ 
sometimes  forced  her  and  her  sister  Prose  to 
utter  7  She  W9S  always,  indeed,  taught  by  him 
to  entertain  a  most  dutiful  admiration  of  riches ; 
but  surely  Young,  though  nearly  related  to  Poe- 
try, had  no  coimexion  with  her  whom  Plato 
makes  the  mother  of  Love.  That  he  could  not 
well  complain  of  being  related  to  Poverty  appears 
clearly  from  the  freauent  bounties  whicn  his  m. 
titude  records,  and  trom  the  wealth  which  he  lef^ 
behind  him.  By  "  The  Universal  Passion"  he 
acquired  no  vulgar  fortune,  more  than  three 
thousand  poimds.  A  considerable  sum  had 
already  been  swallowed  up  in  the  South  Sea. 
For  this  loss  he  took  the  vengeance  of  an  author. 
His  muse  makes  poetical  use  inore  than  <mce  of 
a  South  Sea  dream* 

It  is  related  by  Mr.  Spence  in  his  Manuscript 
Anecdotes,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Rawlinson, 
that  Young,  upon  the  publication  of  his  "  Uni- 
versal Passion,"  received  from  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  two  thousand  pounds,  and  that,  when 
one  of  his  friends  exclaimed^  "  Two  thousand 
pounds  for  a  poem !"  he  said  it  was  the  best  ber» 
gain  he  ever  made  in  his  life,  for  the  poem  was 
worth  four  thousand. 

This  story  may  be  true ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  raised  from  the  two  ansi^-ers  of  Lord 
Burghley  and  Sir  Phihp  Sidney  in  Spenser's 
Life. 

Afler  inscribing  his  Sath-es,  not  perhaps  with* 
out  the  hopes  of  preferment  ana  honours^  to 
such  names  as  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  Mr.  Doding- 
ton,  Mr.  Spencer  Compton,  Lady  ElizabeSi 
Germaine,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  returns 
to  plain  panegyric  In  1726  he  addressed  a 
poem  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  which  the  title 
sufficiently  explains  the  intention.  If  Young 
must  be  acknowledged  a  ready  celebrator,  he 
did  not  endeavour,  or  did  not  choose,  to  be  a 
lasting  one.  "  The  Instalment"  is  among  the 
pieces  he  did  not  admit  into  the  number  of  his 
excusable  torUings,  Yet  it  contains  a  couple^ 
whjch  pretends  tb  pant  after  the  power  of  bo- 
stowing  immortality : 

O !  how  I  long,  enkindled  by  the  theme. 
In  deep  eternity  to  laupch  thy  name. 

The  bounty  of  the  former  reign  seems  to  bava 
been  continued,  possibly  increased,  in  this. 
Whatever  it  might  have  been,  the  Poet  thought 
he  deserved  it ;  for  he  was  not  ashamed  to  ao- 
knowlidge  what,  without  his  acknowledgment, 
would  now  perhaps  neyer  have  been  known: 


My  breast,  O  Walpole,  glows  with  grateful  fire. 
The  streams  of  royal  bounty,  tum*d  by  thee. 
Refresh  the  dry  domains  of  poesy. 


If  the  purity  of  modern  patriotism  will  term 
Young  a  peneioner,  it  must  at  least  be  conf^^sed 
he  was  a  grateful  one. 

The  reign  of  the  new  monarch  was  ushered  in 
by  Young  with  "  Ocean,  an  Ode."  The  hint 
of  it  was  taken  from  the  royal  speech,  which  r»> 
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oonunended  the  increase  and  the  encouragement 
of  the  seamen ;  that  they  might  be  **  invited,  ra- 
ther than  compelled  by  force  and  violence,  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  their  country  ;'*  a  plan 
which  humanity  must  lament  that  policy  has 
not  even  yet  been  able  or  willing  to  carry  into 
execution.  Prefixed  to  the  original  pubUcation 
were  an  **  Ode  to  the  King,  Pater  Patrifle,'*  and 
an  "  Essay  on  Lvrio  Poetry."  It  is  but  justice 
to  confess,  that  he  preserved  neither  of  them ; 
and  that  the  Ode  itself^  which  in  the  first  edition, 
and  in  the  last,  consists  of  seventy-three  stanzas, 
in  the  Author's  own  edition  is  reduced  to  forty- 
nine,  ^mong  the  omitted  passages  is  a  **  Wish," 
that  concluded  the  poem,  which  few  would  have 
suspected  Young  ot  forming  t  and  of  which,  few, 
aiW  haying  formed  it,  would  confess  something 
like  their  shame  by  suppression. 

It  stood  originally  so  high  in  the  Author's 
o|Hnion,  that  he  entitled  the  poem,  "  Ocean,  an 
CMe.  Concluding  with  a  Wif^"  This  wish 
consists  of  thirteen  stanzas.  The  first  runs  thus : 

O  may  I  steal 

Along  the  vale 
Of  humble  life  secure  from  foei  I 

My  friend  sincere, 

iiy  judgment  clear, 
And  gentle  boidness  my  repose ! 

The  three  last  stanzas  are  not  more  remark- 
■ble  for  just  rhymes:  but,  altogether,  they  will 
make  rather  a  curious  page  in  the  life  of  Young : 

Prophetic  schemes. 

And  golden  dreams. 
May  I,  unsanguine,  castaway ! 

Have  what  I  have, 

And  live,  not  leave. 
Enamoured  of  the  present  day  I 

My  hoars  my  own  ! 

Mr  faults  unknown ! 
My  chief  revenue  in  content ! 

Then  leave  one  beam 

Of  honeu  fame! 
And  scorn  the  mbour'd  moDumsnt ! 

Unhurt  my  um 

Till  that  great  turn 
When  mighty  Nature's  self  shall  die, 

Time  cease  to  glide, 

With  human  pride. 
Sunk  in  the  ocean  of  etemhy ! 

It  is  whimsical,  that  he,  who  was  soon  to  bid 
adieu  to  rhyme,  should  fix  upon  a  measure  in 
which  rhyme  abounds  even  to  satiety.  Of  this 
he  said,  m  his  "  £ssay  on  Lyric  Poetry,"  pre- 
fixed to  the  poem— «  For  the  more  harmony  like- 
wise I  chose  the  frequent  return  of  rhjrme,  which 
laid  me  under  great  difficulties.  But  difficulties 
overcome,  give  grace  and  pleasure.  Nor  can  I 
account  for  the  pleasure  of  rhyme  in  general  (of 
which  the  modems  are  too  fond}  but  from  this 
truth."  Yet  the  modems  surely  deserve  not 
much  censure  for  their  fondness  of  what,  by  their 
own  confession,  affi>rds  pleasure,  and  abounds  in 
harmony. 

The  next  paragraph  in  his  Essay  did  not  occur 
to  him  when  he  Ulked  of  "  that  great  turn"  in 
the  stanza  just  Quoted.  "But  then  the  writer 
must  take  care  that  the  difficulty  is  overcome. 
That  is,  he  must  make  rhyme  consist  with  as 
perfect  sense  and  expression,  as  could  be  expect- 
ed if  he  was  perfectly  free  from  that  shackle." 

Another  part  of  this  Essay  will  convict  the 
following  stanza  of,  what  every  reader  will  dis- 
cover in  ity  **  involuntary  burlesque." 


The  northern  blast, 

The  shattered  mast. 
The  syrt,  the  whirlpool,  and  the  rock. 

The  breaking  spout, 

The  stars  gone  out. 
The  boiling  BU-eigbt,  the  monster's  shock 

But  would  the  English  poets  fill  quite  so  many 
volumes,  if  all  their  productions  were  to  be  tried, 
like  this,  by  an  elaborate  essay  on  each  particu- 
lar species  of  poetry  of  which  they  exhibit  speci- 
mens? 

If  Young  be  not  a  lyric  poet,  he  is  at  least  a 
critic  in  that  sort  of  poeti^ ;  and,  if  his  lyric 
poetry  can  be  proved  bad,  it  was  first  proved  so 
by  his  own  criticism.     This  surely  ia  candid. 

Milboum  was  styled  by  Pope  "  the  fairest  of 
critics,"  only  because  he  exhibited  his  own  ver- 
sion of  Virgil  to  be  compared  with  Dryden's 
which  he  condemned,  and  with  which  every 
reader  had  it  not  otherwise  in  his  power  to  com- 
pare it  Young  was  surely  not  the  moat  unfair 
of  poets  for  prefixing  to  a  lyric  composition  an 
Essay  on  Lyric  Poetry,  so  just  and  unpartiAl  as 
to  condemn  himsel£ 

We  shall  soon  come  to  a  work,  before  which 
we  find  indeed  no  critical  essay,  but  wbioh  dis- 
dains to  shrink  from  the  touchstone  of  the  se- 
verest critic ;  and  which  certainly,  as  I  remember 
to  have  heard  you  say,  if  it  contain  some  of  the 
worst,  contains  ajso  some  of  the  best  thiJigs  in 
the  language. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  "  Ocean,"  when 
he  was  almost  SiSiyj  Young  entered  into  orders;. 
In  April,  1728,*  not  long  after  he  hadputon  the 
gown,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  George  the 
Second. 

The  tragedy  of  "The  Brothers,"  which  was 
already  in  rehearsal,  he  immediately  withdrew 
from  the  stage.  The  managers  resigned  it  with 
some  reluctance  to  the  delicacy  of  the  new  cler- 
gyman. The  epilogue  to  "  The  Brothers,"  the 
only  appendage  to  any  of  his  three  plays  which 
he  added  himselfi  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  of 
the  kind.  He  calls  it  an  historical  epilogue. 
Finding  that  "  Guilt's  dreadful  close  his  narrow 
scene  denied,"  he,  in  a  manner,  continues  the 
tragedy  in  the  epilogue,  and  relates  how  Rome 
revenged  the  shade  of  Demetrius,  and  punished 
Perseus  "  for  this  night's  deed." 

Of  Young's  taking^  orders,  something  is  told 
by  the  biographer  of  Pope,  which  places  the  ea- 
smess  and  simplicity  of  the  Poet  m  a  singular 
li^ht  When  he  determined  on  the  church,  he 
did  not  address  himself  to  Sheriock,  to  Atter- 
bury,  or  to  Hare,  for  the  best  instructions  in  the- 
olo^;  but  to  Pope,  who,  in  a  youthful  frolic, 
advised  the  diligent  pemsal  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas. With  this  treasure  Young  retired  from 
interraption  to  an  obscure  place  in  the  suburbs. 
BUs  poetical  guide  to  godliness  hearing  nothing 
of  him  during  half  a  year,  and  apprehending  he 
might  have  carried  the  Jest  too  far,  sought  after 
him,  and  found  him  just  in  time  to  prevent 
what  Rufiliead  calls  "  an  irretrievable  deran^^- 
ment"  ^ 

That  attachment  to  his  favourite  study,  which 
made  him  think  a  poet  the  surest  gui^e  to  his 
new  profession,  left  him  little  doubt  whether 
poetry  was  the  surest  path  to  its  honours  and 

♦  Davles,  In  his  Lifs  of  Oarrick,  savs,  1790,  and  that 
it  was  produced  thirty  .three  years  after.— C. 
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preferment.  Not  long  indeed  after  he  took  or- 
ders, he  published  in  prose,  172S,  "A  true  £^ 
tiraate  of  Human  Life,''  dedicated,  notwith- 
standing the  Latin  quotations  with  which  it 
abounds,  to  theGlueen ;  and  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  1729,  on  the 
martyrdom  of  King  Charles,  intituled,  **An 
Apology  for  Princes,  or  the  Reverence  due  to 
Government"  But  the  **  Second  Course,"  the 
counterpart  of  his  "Estimate,"  without  which  it 
cannot  be  called  "  A  true  Estimate,"  though  in 
172S  it  was  announced  as  **  soon  to  be  publish- 
ed," never  appeared;  and  his  old  friends  the 
muses  were  not  forgotten.  In  1730,  he  relapsed 
to  poetry,  and  sent  into  the  world  *'  Imperiiun 
Pefaffi :  a  Naval  Lyric,  written  in  Imitation  of 
Pm^r's  Spirit,  ocasioned  by  his  Majesty's  Re- 
turn from  Hanover,  September,  1729,  and  the 
succeeding  Peace."  It  la  inscribed  to  the  Duke 
of  Chandos.  In  the  Preface  we  are  told,  that  the 
ode  is  the  most  spirited  kind  of  poetry,  and  that 
the  Pindaric  is  the  most  spirited  kmd  of  ode. 
"  This  I  sprak,"  he  adds,  "  with  sufficient  can- 
dour, at  my  own  very  great  peril.  But  truth  has 
an  eternal  title  to  our  confession,  though  we  are 
sure  to  suffer  by  it"  Behold,  again,  we  faurest 
of  poets.  Young's  "  Imperium  Pelagi"  was 
ridiculed  in  Fielding's  "Tom  Thumb ;"  but,  let 
us  not  forget  that  it  was  one  of  his  pieces  which 
the  Author  of  the  "Night  Thoughts"  deUbe- 
rately  refused  to  own. 

Not  long  after  this  Pindaric  attempt,  he  pub- 
lished Epistles  to  Pope,  "  concerning  the  Autnors 
of  the  Age,"  1730.  Of  these  poems  one  occa- 
sion seems  to  have  been  an  apprehension  lest, 
from  the  liveliness  of  his  satires,  he  should  not  be 
deemed  sufficiently  serious  for  promotion  in  the 
church. 

In  July,  1730,  he  was  presented  by  his  CoU 
loge  to  the  rectory  of  Welwyn,  in  Hertfordshire. 
In  May,  1731.  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee, 
daughter  of  tne  Eari  of  Lichfield,  and  widow  of 
Colonel  Lee.  His  connexion  with  this  lady 
arose  from  his  father's  acquaintance,  already 
mentioned,  with  Lady  Anne  Wharton,  who  w^s 
coheiress  of  Sur  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley,  in  Ox- 
fordshire. Poetry  had  lately  been  tauffht  by 
Addison  to  aspire  to  the  arms  of  nobiUty,  mough 
not  with  extraordinary  happiness. 

We  may  naturally  conclude  that  Young  now 
gave  himself  up  in  some  measure  to  the  comforts 
of  his  new  connexion,  and  to  the  expectations 
of  that  preferment  which  he  thought  due  to  his 
poetical  talents,  or,  at  least,  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  so  irequently  been  exerted. 

The  next  production  of  bis  Muse  was  The 
Sta-piect,  in  two  odes. 

Young  enjoys  the  credit  of  what  is  called  an 
**  Extempore  Epigram  on  Voltaire ;"  who,  when 
he  was  m  Engand,  ridiculed,  in  the  company 
of  the  jealous  English  poet,  Milton's  allegory  of 
"Sin  and  Death"- — 

Tou  are  so  wiuv,  profligate,  and  thin, 

Al  once  we  think  thee  Milton,  Death,  and  Sin. 

From  the  following  passage  in  the  poetical  De- 
dication of  his  Sea-piece  to  Voltaire,  it  seems 
that  this  extemporaneous  reproof,  if  it  must  be 
extemporaneous  (for  what  few  will  now  affirm 
Voltaire  to  have  deserved  any  reproof)  was 
■omething  longer  than  a  distich,  ana  something 
more  gentle  thkn  the  distich  just  (Quoted. 


No  acraager,  a!r,  though  born  In  foreign  cliaMi, 
On  Doreet  downs,  when  Milton's  page 
With  sin  and  death  provok*d  thjr  rage, 
hy  rage  provoked,  who  soothed  with  gem 
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with  gentle  rhymes  ? 


By  Donei  downs  he  probably  meant  Mr.  Do- 
dington's  seat.  In  Pitt's  Poems  is  "An  Epistle 
to  Dr.  Edward  Young,  at  Eastbury,  in  Dorset- 
shire, on  the  Review  at  Sarum,  1722." 

While  with  your  Dodington  retired  you  sit, 
CharmM  with  his  flowing  Burgundy  and  wit,  &c. 

Thomson,  in  his  Anttmui,  addressing  Mr, 
Dodington,  calls  his  seat  the  seat  of  the  Muaes^ 

Where,  in  the  secret  bow'r  and  winding  waj 
For  virtuous  Young  and  thee  thej  twinie  the  bay. 

The  praises  Thomson  bestows  but  a  few  lines 
before  on  Philips,  the  second 

Who  nobly  durst,  in  rhyme-unfeuerM  rerse. 
With  British  freedom  sing  the  British  song, 

added  to  Thomson's  example  and  success,  might 
perhaps  induce  Young,  as  we  shall  see  present]  j, 
to  write  his  great  work,  without  rhjrme. 

In  1734,  Iw  published  "The  Foreign  Address, 
or  the  best  Argument  for  Peace,  occasioned  by 
the  British  Fleet  and  the  Posture  of  Afiaira. 
Written  in  the  Character  of  a  Sailor."  It  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Author's  four  volumes. 

He  now  appears  to  have  given  up  «H  hopes  of 
overtaking  Pindar,  and  perhaps  at  last  resolved 
to  turn  his  ambition  to  some  original  species  of 
poetry.  This  poem  concludes  with  a  formal 
farewell  to  Ode,  which  few  of  Young's  readers 
will  regret : 

My  shell,  which  Clio  gave,  which  Kinge  applaud. 
Which  Europe's  bleeding  genius  cali*a  abroad. 
Adieu ! 

In  a  species  of  Poetry  altogether  his  own,  he 
next  tned  his  skill,  and  succeeded* 

Of  his  wife  he  was  deprived  1741.  Ladr 
Elizabeth  had  lost,  after  her  marriage  with 
Young,  an  amiable  daughter,  by  her  former 
husband,  just  after  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Temple,  son  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Mr.  Temple 
did  not  long  remain  after  his  wife,  though  he 
was  married  a  second  time,  to  a  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Barnard's,  whose  son  is  the  present  peer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  have  generally  heen  con- 
sidered as  Philander  and  Narcissa.  From  the 
great  friendship  which  constantly  subsisted  be- 
tween Mr.  Temple  and  Young,  as  well  as  from 
other  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  the  Poei 
had  both  him  and  Mrs.  Temple  in  view  for 
these  characters  |  though  at  the  same  time  some 
passages  respecting  Philander  do  not  appear  to 
suit  either  Mr.  Temple  or  any  other  person 
with  whom  Young  was  known  to  be  connected 
or  acquainted,  while  all  the  circumstances  re- 
lating to  Narcissa  have  been  constantly  found 
appUcable  to  Young's  danghter-in-law. 

At  what  short  intervals  the  Poet  tells  us  he 
was  wounded  by  the  deaths  of  the  three  persons 
particularly  lamented,  none  that  has  react  *<  The 
Night  Thou^ts^'  (and  who  has  not  read  them?) 
ne^s  to  be  mformed. 

Insatiate  Archer !  could  not  one  sufBce  ? 

Thv  shaft  flew  thrice ;  and  thrice  my  weace  wa«  tiain  j 

And  tlurice,  ere  tluice  yon  moon  had  nird  her  horn. 

Yet  how  is  it  possible  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Temple  and  Lady  Ellizabeth  Young  could  be 
these  three  victims,  over  whom  Young  has 
hitherto   been  pitied  for  having   to  poor  the 
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''Midniglit  Sorrows '♦  of  hia  religious  poetry; 
Mrs.  Temple  died  in  1736 ;  Mr.  Temple  four 
years  afterwards,  in  1740;  and  the  Poet's  wife 
seven  months  after  Mr.  Temple,  in  1741.  How 
conld  the  insatiate  Archer  thrice  slay  his  peace 
in  these  three  persons,  <*  ere  thrice  the  moon  had 
filled  her  horn  ?" 

But  in  the  short  Preface  to  "The  Complaint" 
he  seriously  tells  us,  "  that  the  occasion  of  this 
poem  was  real,  not  fictitious ;  and  that  the  facts 
mentioned  did.  naturally  pour  these  moral  reflec- 
tions on  the  tiiouffht  of  the  writer."  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  in  these  three  contradictory 
lines  the  Poet  complains  more  than  the  father- 
in-law,  the  inend,  or  the  widower. 

Whatever  names  belong  to  these  facts,  or,  if 
the  names  be  those  generally  supposed,  whatever 
heightening  a  poet's  sorrow  may  have  given  the 
fiwts ;  to  the  sorrow  Youn^  felt  from  them,  re- 
ligion and  morality  are  indebted  foi  the  "  Night 
Thoughts."  There  is  a  pleasure  sure  in  sadness 
which  mourners  only  know ! 

Of  these  poems  the  two  or  three  first  have 
been  perused  perhaps  more  eagerly  and  more 
frequently  than  the  rest  When  he  got  as  far  as 
the  fourth  or  fifth,  his  original  motive  for  taking 
up  the  pen  was  answered;  his  grief  was  natu- 
rally either  diminished  or  exhausted.  We  still 
find  the  same  pious  poet;  but  we  hear  less  of 
Philander  and  iNarcissa,  and  less  of  the  mourner 
whom  he  loved  to  pity. 

Mrs.  Temple  died  of  a  consumption  at  Lyons, 
in  her  way  to  Nice,  the  year  after  her  marriage ; 
that  is,  when  poetry  relates  the  fact,  "in  her 
bridal  hour."  It  is  more  than  poetically  true, 
that  Young  accompanied  her  to  tne  Contment : 

I  flew,  I  snatched  her  fVoin  the  rigid  North, 
And  Ix>re  her  nearer  to  the  sun. 

But  in  vain.  Her  funeral  was  attended  with 
the  difficulties  painted  in  such  animated  colours 
in  "  Night  the  Third."  After  her  death,  the 
remainder  of  the  party  passed  the  ensuing  win- 
ter at  Nice. 

The  Poet  seems  perhaps  in  those  compositions 
to  dwell  with  more  melancholy  on  the  death  of 
Philander  and  Narcisaa,  than  of  his  wife.  But 
it  is  only  for  this  reason.  He  who  runs  and 
reads  may  remember,  that  in  the  "Night 
Thoughts"  Philander  and  Narcissa  are  often 
mentioned  and  often  lamented.  To  recollect 
lamentations  over  the  Author's  wife,  the  memory 
most  have  been  charged  with  distinct  passages. 
This  lady  brought  him  one  child,  Frederick,  to 
whom  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  godfather. 

That  domestic  grief  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
be  thanked  for  these  ornaments  to  our  language, 
It  is  impossible  to  deny.  Nor  would  it  be  com- 
mon hardiness  to  contend,  that  worldly  discon- 
tent had  no  hand  in  these  joint  productions  of 
poetry  and  piety.  Yet  am  I  by  no  means  sure 
that,  at  any  rate,  we  should  not  hav^  had  some- 
thing of  the  same  colour  from  Young's  pencil, 
notwithstanding  the  liveliness  of  his  satires.  In 
so  long  a  life,  causes  for  discontent  and  occasions 
lor  grief  must  have  occurred.  It  is  not  clear  to 
me  that  his  Muse  was  not  sitting  upon  the 
watch  for  the  first  which  happened.  "Night 
Thoughts"  were  not  uncommon  to  her,  even 
when  fijrst  she  visited  the  Poet,  and  at  a  time 
when  he  himself  was  remarkable  neither  for 
gravity  nor  gloominess.     In  his  "  Last  Day," 


almost  his  earliest  poem,  he  calls  her  <'  the  me- 
lancholy maid," 


-Whom  dismal  scenes  deliebt. 


Frequent  at  lombs  and  in  the  realms  of  Night. 

In  the  prayer  which  concludes  the  second  book 
of  the  same  poem,  he  says — 

— Oh !  permit  the  gloom  of  9olemn  night 
To  sacred  thought  n»ay  forcibly  invite. 
Oh  !  how  divine  to  tread  the  milicy  way. 
To  the  bright  palace  of  Eternal  Day ! 

When  Young  was  writing  a  tragedy,  Grafton 
b  said  by  Spence  to  have  sent  him  a  human 
skull,  witn  a  candle  in  it,  as  a  lamp ;  and  the 
Poet  is  reported  to  have  used  it. 

What  he  calls  "The  true  Estimate  of  Hu- 
man Life,"  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 
exhibits  only  the  wrong  side  of  the  tapestrv ; 
and^  being  asked  why  he  did  not  show  the  right, 
he  IS  said  to  have  replied,  that  he  could  not. 
By  others  it  has  been  told  me  that  this  was 
finished ;  but  that,  before  there  existed  any  copy, 
it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  a  lady's  monkey. 

Still,  is  it  altogether  fair  to  dress  up  the  Poet 
for  the  man,  and  to  bring  the  gloominess  of  the 
"Night  Thoughts"  to  prove  the  gloominess  of 
Young,  and  to  show  that  his  genius,  like  the 
genius  of  Swift,  was  in  some  measure  the  sullen 
inspiration  of  discontent  ? 

From  them  who  answer  in  the  affirmative  it 
should  not  be  concealed  that,  though  Invisibiiia 
non  decipiunt  appeared  upon  a  deception  in 
Young's  grounds ;  and  •Ambulantes  in  horto  audi- 
erunt  vocem  Dei  on  a  building  in  his  garden,  his 
parish  was  indebted  to  the  good  humour  of  the 
Author  of  the  "Night  Thoughts"  for  an  as* 
sembly  and  a  bowUng- green. 

Whether  you  think  with  me  I  know  not ;  but 
the  famous  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bimwn  always  ap- 
peared to  me  to  savour  moreof  female  weakness 
than  of  manly  reason.  He  that  has  too  much 
feeling  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  who  if  they  can- 
not defend  themselves,  are  at  least  ignorant  of 
his  abuse,  will  not  hesitate  by  the  most  wanton 
calumny  to  destroy  the  quiet,  the  reputation, 
the  fortune  of  the  living.  Yet  censure  is  not 
heard  beneath  the  tomb,  any  more  than  praise. 
De  mortuis  nil  nisi  verum — De  vivis  nil  nisi  bo- 
num — would  approach  much  nearer  to  good 
sense.  After  all,  the  few  handfuls  of  remain- 
ing dust  which  once  composed  the  body  of  the 
Author  of  the  "Night  Thoughts,"  feel  not  much 
concern  whether  Young  pass  now  for  a  man  of 
sorrow,  or  for  a  "  fellow  of  infinite  jest"  To 
this  favour  must  come  the  whole  familv  of  Yo- 
rick.  His  immortal  part,  wherever  tnat  now 
dwells,  is  still  less  solicitous  on  this  head. 

But  to  a  son  of  worth  and  sensibihty  it  is  of 
some  little  consequence  whether  contemporaries 
believe,  and  posterity  be  taught  to  believe,  that 
his  debauched  and  reprobate  hfe  cast  a  Stygian 
gloom  over  the  evening  of  his  father's  days, 
saved  him  the  trouble  of  feigning  a  character 
completely  detestable,  and  succeeded  at  last  in 
bringing  his  "gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave." 

The  humanity  of  the  world,  little  satisfied 
with  inventing  perhaps  a  melancholy  disposition 
for  the  father,  proceeds  next  to  invent  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of  their  invention,  and  chooses 
that  Lorenzo  should  be  Young's  own  son.  The 
Biographia,  and  every  account  of  Yoimg,  prettjr 
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roundly  assert  this  to  be  the  fiu^t;  of  the  abso- 
lute possibility  of  which,  the  Biographia  itself^ 
in  particular  dates,  contains  undeniable  evidence. 
Readers  I  know  there  are  of  a  strange  turn  of 
mind,  who  will  hereafter  peruse  the  "Night 
Thoughts  "  with  less  satisfaction ;  who  will  wish 
they  had  still  been  deceived ;  who  will  quarrel 
with  me  for  discovering  that  no  such  character 
as  their  Lorenzo  ever  yet  disgraced  human  na- 
ture, or  broke  a  father's  heart  Yet  would  these 
admirers  of  the  sublime  and  terrible  beofiended, 
should  you  set  them  down  for  cruel  and  for 
savage. 

of  this  report,  inhuman  to  the  surviving  son, 
if  it  be  true,  in  proportion  as  the  character  of  Lo- 
renzo is  diabolical,  where  are  we  to  find  the  proof? 
Perhaps  it  is  clear  from  the  poems. 

From  the  first  line  to  the  last  of  the  "  Night 
Thoughts  "  not  one  expression  can  be  discover- 
ed which  betrai^B  any  thing  hke  the  father.  In 
the  "Second  Night"  I  finaan  expression  which 
betrays  sometlung  else;  tliat  Lorenzo  was  his 
(Hend ;  one,  it  is  possible,  of  his  former  compa- 
nions, one  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton's  set  The 
Poet  styles  him  "  gay  friend ;"  an  appellation 
not  very  natural  from  a  pious  incensed  father  to 
such  a  being  as  he  paints  Lorenzo,  and  that  be- 
ing his  son. 

But  let  us  ^ee  how  he  has  sketched  this  dread- 
ful portrait,  from  the  sight  of  some  of  whose  fea- 
tures the  artist  himself  must  have  turned  away 
with  horror.  A  subject  more  shocking,  if  his 
only  child  really  sat  to  him,  than  the  crucifixion 
of  Michael  Angelo ;  upon  the  horrid  story  told 
of  which.  Young  composed  a  short  poem  of  four- 
teen lines,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  which  he 
did  not  think  deserved  to  be  republished. 

In  the  "  First  Night,"  the  address  to  the  Poet's 
supposed  son  is, 

Lorenzo,  fortune  makes  her  coort  to  thee. 
In  the  "Fifth  Night"— 

And  bums  Lorenzo  still  for  the  anbllroe 
Of  life,  to  hang  h'u  airy  nest  on  high  ? 

Is  this  a  picture  of  the  son  of  the  Rector  of 
Welwyn? 

"Eighth  Night"— 
In  foreign  realms  (for  thou  hael  traveUM  far)- 

which  even  now  does  not  apply  to  his  son. 
In  "Night  Five"— 

So  wept  Lorenzo  fair  Clarissa's  fate ; 

Who  ^ave  that  angel  boy  on  whom  he  dotes ; 

And  died  to  give  him,  orphan'd  in  his  birth ! 

At  the  beguming  of  the  "Fifth  Night"  we 
find — 

Lorenzo,  to  recriminate  is  just, 

I  grant  the  man  is  vain  who  writes  for  praise. 

But  to  cut  short  all  inquiry ;  if  any  one  of 
these  passages,  if  any  passage  m  the  poems,  be 
applicable,  my  friend  shall  pass  for  Lorenzo. 
The  son  of  the  Author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts  " 
was  not  old  enough,  when  they  were  written,  to 
recriminate,  or  to  be  a  father.  The  "Night 
Thoughts"  were  begun  immediately  after  the 
mournful  event  of  1741.  The  first  "Nights" 
appear,  in  the  books  of  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners, as  the  property  of  Robert  Dodsley,  in 
1742.  The  Preface  to  "  Night  Seven  "  is  dated 
July  the  7th,  1744.  The  maniaj^'e,  in  conse- 
quence of  ^Hiich  the  supposed  LK>renio  was  borD> 


happened  b  May,  1 731  •  Tomif's  child  was  not 
born  till  June,  1733.  In  1 741 ,  this  Lorenzo,  this 
finished  infidel,  this  father  to  whose  education 
Vice  had  for  some  years  put  the  last  hand,  was 
only  eight  years  oIa« 

An  anecdote  of  this  cruel  sort,  so  open  to  con- 
tradiction, so  impossible  to  be  true,  who  couM 
propagate  ?  Thus  easily  are  blasted  the  repu- 
tations of  the  living  and  of  the  dead. 

Who,  then,  was  Lorenzo  ?  exclaim  the  readers 
I  have  mentioned.  If  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he 
was  his  son,  which  would  have  been  finely  terri- 
ble, was  he  not  his  nephew^  his  cousin  ? 

These  are  questions  which  I  do  not  pretend 
to  answer.  For  the  sake  of  human  nature,  I 
could  wish  Lorenzo  to  have  been  only  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Poet's  fancy :  like  the  Q,uintus  of 
Anti  Lucretius,  gicommn'ne,  says  Polignac,  giiem- 
rt5  Mheum  inteUige.  That  this  was  the  case, 
many  expressions  in  the  "Night  Thoughts" 
would  seem  to  prove,  did  not  a  pasimge  in 
"Night  Ei|[ht"  appear  to  show  that  he  had 
somefoing  in  his  eye  for  the  ground-work  at 
least  of  the  painting.  Lovelace  or  Lorenzo  ma> 
be  feigned  characters;  but  a  writer  does  not 
feign  a  name  of  which  he  only  gives  the  initiaJ 
letter: 

Tetl  not  Calista.     She  will  laogh  the  dead« 
Or  send  thee  to  her  hermitage  with  L— — . 

The  Biographia,  not  satisfied  with  pointing 
out  the  son  of  Young,  in  that  son's  lifetime,  as 
his  father's  Lorenzo,  travels  out  of  its  way  into 
the  history  of  the  son,  and  tells  as  of  his  having 
been  forbidden  his  college  at  Oxford  for  misbe- 
haviour. How  such  anecdotes,  were  they  true, 
tend  to  illustrate  the  life  of  Young,  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover.  Was  the  son  of  the  Author  of  the 
"Night  Thoughts,"  indeed,  forbidden  his  college 
ibr  a  time,  at  one  of  the  universities?  The 
author  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  is  by  some  supposed 
to  have  been  disgracefully  ejected  from  the  other. 
From  juvenile  follies  who  is  free  ?  But,  what- 
ever the  Biographia  chooses  to  relate,  the  son  of 
Youns^  experienced  no  dismission  from  his  col- 
lege either  lasting  or  temporary. 

Yet,  were  nature  to  indulge  liim  with  a  second 
youth,  and  to  leave  him  at  the  same  time  the 
experience  of  that  which  is  past,  he  would  proba- 
bly snend  it  difl*erently — who  would  not? — be 
woulcl  certainly  be  the  occasion  of  less  uneasi- 
ness to  his  father.  But,  from  the  same  expe- 
rience, he  would  as  certainly,  in  the  same  caise, 
be  treated  differently  by  his  father* 

Young  was  a  poet ;  poets,  with  reverence  be 
it  spoken,  do  not  make  the  b^t  parents.  Fancy 
and  imagination  seldom  deign  to  stoop  from 
their  heights ;  always  stoop  unwillingly  to  the 
low  level  of  common  duties.  Aloof  from  rulgar 
Ufe,  they  pursue  their  rapid  flight  beyond  ^  ken 
of  mortals,  and  descena  not  to  earth  but  when 
compelled  by  necessity.  The  prose  of  ordinary 
occurrences  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  poets. 

He  who  is  connected  with  the  Antiior  of  the 
"  Night  Thoughts,"  only  by  veneration  for  the 
poet  and  the  Christian,  may  be  allowed  to  ob- 
serve, that  Young  is  one  of  those  concerning 
whom,  as  you  remark  in  your  account  of  Addi- 
son, it  is  proper  rather  to  say  **notbmg  that  is 
false  than  all  that  is  true." 

But  the  son  of  Young  would  almost  sooner,  I 
know,  pass  for  a  Lorenzo,  than  see  himself  vin- 
dicated, at  the  expense  of  his  lather's  menftoiyy 
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firom  (bHkt  wU(^  if  H  maj  be  thoogfat  bbiM- 
Mb  m  a  bo^  to  have  eommitted  them,  it  is  snreljr 
|»raisewofthj  in  a  map  to  lament,  and  eeitahily 
not  only  unneeeesary,  but  eniel  in  a  biogiapher 
toT«cord. 

Of  the  ^'Ni^ht  Thoaghts,'*  notwithftanding 
their  Author's  proleaBed  returenent,  all  are 
msoibed  to  great  or  to  crowing  names.  He 
had  not  yet  weaned  himself  from  Mrls  and  dukes, 
from  tiie  speakers  of  the  House  of  Oommons, 
lords  oommisaioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  chan- 
cc^rs  of  the  Exchequer.  In  "Night  Eight" 
the  politician  plainly  betrays  himself 

Think  no  pcMC  DMdftil  that  deioandt  a  knave : 
When  laia  our  chril  helm  was  ahifting  hands, 
8n  P— •  thought :  UUok  better  if  you  can. 

Tet  it  muat  be  eonfessed,  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  M  Night  Nine,"  weary  perhaps  of  courting 
earthly  patrans,  he  tells  us  soul, 

Henceforth 
Thy  painu  he,  whose  dtadem  has  dropc 
Ton  fesos  of  Heaven ;  eternity  thy  prise ; 
And  leave  the  racers  of  the  world  their  own. 

The  ''Fourth  Night"  was  addrecwed  by  ''a 
muob-indebted  Muse"  to  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Yorke,  now  X^ord  Hardwicke,  who  meant  to 
have  laid  the  Muse  under  still  greater  obliffa^ 
tion,  by  tiie  livrng  at  Shenfield,  in  Essex,  if  it 
had  boeome  yacant 

The  "  First  Night"  eondudes  with  this  pas- 


Dark,  thoufh  not  blind,  like  thee,  Meomdes: 
Or  Milton,  thee.    Ah !  could  I  reach  your  strain ; 
Or  his  who  made  Meonidee  our  own ! 
Mao  too  he  suof .    Imnional  man  I  sine. 
Oh,  had  he  prest  this  theme,  pursued  the  track 


Which  opens  oat  of  darkness  into  day ! 
Ob,  bad  he  nMunied  on  his  wine  of  fire, 
8oar*d,  where  I  sink,  and  sunx  immortal  man- 


Ob,  had  he  mounted  on  his  wine  of  fire. 
8oar*d,  where  I  sink,  and  sunx  immortal  i 
How  had  It  blest  mankind,  and  rescued  me ! 


To  the  Author  of  these  lines  was  dedicated, 
in  1756,  the  first  Tolume  of  '<  An  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,"  which  attempt- 
ed, whether  justly  or  not,  to  pluck  from  Pope 
his  •*  Wing  of  Fire,"  and  to  reduce  him  to  a  rank 
at  least  one  dagr«e  lower  than  the  first  class  of 
Ei^glish  poets.  If  Young  accepted  and  approved 
the  dedication,  he  oountenanccd  this  attack  upon< 
the  lame  of  him  whom  he  invokes  as  his  Muse. 

Part  of  •*papei^8parin^"  Pope's  Third  Book 
of  the  **  Odyssey,"  deposited  in  the  Museum,  is 
written  upon  the  back  of  a  letter  signed  "R 
Tounc,''  which  is  clearly  the  handwriting  of 
our  Young.  The  letter,  dated  only  May  the 
td,  seems  obscure ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  friendsliip  he  re<)uest8  was  a  literary 
one,  and  that  he  had  the  highest  literary  opinion 
of  Pope.  The  request  was  a  prologue,  I  am  told. 

**  Dbar  Sn,  "  May  the  8d. 

**  Having  been  often  from  home,  I  know  not 
if  you  have  done  me  the  favour  of  calling  on  me. 
But,  be  that  as  it  wilL  I  much  want  that  instance 
of  your  fiiendship  I  mentioned  in  my  last ;  a 
fiiendship  I  am  very  sensible  I  can  receive  from 
no  one  out  yourself  I  should  not  urge  this 
thing  so  much  but  for  very  particular  reasons ; 
nor  can  yon  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  a 
'trifle  of  this  nature'  may  be  of  serious  moment 
to  me ;  and  while  I  sm  in  hopes  of  the  gi'eat  ad- 
vantage of  your  advice  about  it,  I  shall  not  be  so 
absurd  as  to  make  any  further  step  without  it. 
S7 


NO.  Mi 

I  know  yra  ara  OMiofa  eojgated,  and  mfyhei^ 
to  hear  of  you  at  your  entire  leisure, 
**!  am,  sir,  yoor  most  faithfv 

**  And  obedient  serviMit, 

♦«E.  Youwci." 

Kay,  even  after  Pope's  death,  he  says,  in 
-Night  Seven," 

Pope,  who  coiUd*atiinke  Immortals,  art  thou  dead? 

Either  the  « Essay,"  then,  was  dedicated  to 
a  patron  who  disapproved  its  doctrine,  which  I 
have  been  tohl  by  tne  author  was  not  the  case ; 
or  Young  appears,  in  his  old  age,  to  have  bar* 
tered,  for  a  dedicatian,  an  opinion  entertained  of 
his  friend  through  all  that  part  of  life  when  ho 
must  have  been  best  able  to  form  opinions^ 

From  this  account  of  Young,  two  or  three 
short  passages,  which  stand  almost  tiM^ether  in 
"Night  Four,"  should  not  be  ez6ludecL  They 
afibra  a  picture  by  has  own  hand,  from  the  study 
of  which  my  readers  may  choose  to  form  their 
own  epinion  of  the  features  of  his  mind,  and  the 
complexion  of  his  life. 

Ah  me !  the  dire  effect 
Of  lolterinf  here,  of  death  defrauded  lonf ; 
Of  old  so  fracious  (and  lei  that  suffice) 
Jfy  very  Matter  know*  nu  noL 
I've  been  so  long  remembered  I'm  forgot. 

e 
llfhen  In  his  courtiers'  ears  I  pour  mj  plaint, 
The  J  drink  It  as  the  Nectar  of  the  Great ; 
Aad  squeese  my  band,  and  beg  me  oome  to-morrow 

* 
Twice  told  the  period  spent  on  stubborn  Troj, 
Court-favour,  yet  untaken,  I  besiege. 

If  this  song  lives,  Poeterity  shall  know 
One,  though  in  Britain  bom,  with  courtiers  bred 
Who  thought  e'en  gold  might  come  a  day  too  late ; 
Nor  on  his  subtle  death'bea  plsnnd  his  scheme 
For  fViture  vacancies  in  church  or  state. 

Deduct  from  the  writer's  ace  **  twice  told  the 
period  spent  on  stubborn  Troy,''  and  you  will 
still  leave  him^  more  than  forty  when  he  sat 
down  to  the  miserable  siege  of  court  favours- 
He  has  before  told  us 

A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  Indeed. 

After  all,  the  siege  seems  to  have  been  raisec 
only  in  consequence  of  what  the  general  thought 
his  "death-bed." 

By  these  extraordinary  poems,  written  after 
he  was  sixty,  of  which  I  have  been  led  to  say  so 
much,  I  hone,  by  the  wish  of  doing  justice  to  the 
living  and  tne  dead,  it  was  the  desire  of  Young 
to  be  principally  known.  He  entitled  the  four 
volumes  wnich  he  published  himself,  "  The 
Works  of  the  Author  of  the  Night  Thouffhts.** 
While  it  is  remembered  that  from  these  he  ex- 
dnded  many  of  his  writings,  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  rejected  pieces  contained  nothing 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  or  of  religion. 
Were  every  thing  that  Young  ever  wrote  to  be 
publbhed,  he  would  only  appear,  perhaps,  in  a 
less  respectable  light  as  a  poet,  and  more  de- 
spicable as  a  dedicator ;  he  would  not  pass  fbr  a 
worse  Christian,  or  for  a  worse  man.  This 
enviable  praise  is  due  to  Young.  Can  it  be 
claimed  by  every  writer  7  His  deaications,  after 
all,  he  had  perhaps  no  right  to  suppress.  They 
all,  I  believe,  speak,  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of 
his  gratitude,  of  favours  received  ;  and  I  know 
not  whether  the  author,  who  has  once  solemnly 
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pontad  An  Mknowlad^ment  of  a  &Toiir,  flioald 
not  alwaj^  print  it 

Is  it  to  :.••  credit  or  to  the  discredit  of  Yoimg, 
as  a  Doet,  Ihat  of  his  "Night  Thoughts"  the 
Frencn  are  particularly  fond  7 

Of  the  "Epitaph  on  Lord  Aubrey  Beau- 
clerk,"  dated  1740,  all  I  know  is,  that  I  find  it 
in  the  late  bodjr  of  English  poetry,  and  that  I 
am  sorqr  to  find  it  there. 

Notwithstanding  the  farewell  which  he  seem- 
ed to  have  Uken  m  the  « Night  Thoughts"  of 
every  thing  which  bore  the  least  resemlxance  to 
ambition,  he  dipped  again  in  politics.  In  ]  745 
he  wrote  "  Reflections  on  the  Public  Situation 
of  the  Kingdom,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  New« 
castle ;"  indignant,  as  it  appears,  to  behold 

— a  pope-bred  Princeling  crawl  uhore, 
And  whistle  cut-cnrotts,  with  thoee  iwordt  that  «crap>d 
Their  barren  rodu  ibr  wretched  raitenaoee, 
To  cut  hia  paaaage  to  the  firitiah  tlirone. 

This  political  poem  might  be  called  a  "Night 
Thought."  Indeed  it  was  originally  printedT as 
the  conclusion  of  the  "Night  Thougnts,"  though 
he  did  not  gather  it  with  bis  other  works. 

Prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  Howe's 
"  Devout  Meditations"  is  a  Letter  from  Young, 
dated  Jan.  19,  1752,  addressed  to  Archibald 
Macauly,  Esq.  thanking  him  for  the  book, 
which  he  says  he  shall  "  never  lay  far  out  of  his 
reach ;  for  a  greater  demonstration  of  a  sound 
head  and  a  sincere  heart  he  never  saw." 

In  1753,  when  "The  Brothers"  had  lam  by 
lilm  above  thirty  years,  it  appeared  upon  the 
stflLge.  If  any  part  of  his  fortune  had  been  ac- 
quired by  servility  of  adulation,  he  now  deter- 
mined to  deduct  from  it  no  inconsiderable  sum, 
as  a  gift  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel.  To  this  sum  he  hoped  the  profits 
of  "The  Brothers"  would  amount  In  his 
calculation  he  was  deceived ;  but  by  the  bad 
success  of  his  play  the  Sode^  was  not  a  loser. 
The  Author  made  up  the  sum  he  originally  in- 
tended, which  was  a  thousand  pounds,  from  his 
own  pocket 

The  next  performance  which  he  printed  was 
a  prose  publication,  entitled  "The  Centaur  not 
Fabulous^  in  Six  Letters  to  a  Friend,  on  the 
Life  in  Vogue."  The  conclusion  is  dated  No- 
vember 29,  1754.  In  the  third  Letter  is  de- 
scribed the  death-bed  of  the  "  gay,  young,  noble, 
in(;enious,  accomplished,  and  most  wretched 
Altamont"  His  last  words  were — "  My  prin- 
ciples have  poisoned  my  friend,  my  extravagance 
has  beggared  my  boy,  my  unkindness  has  min> 
dered  my  wife."  EiUier  Altamont  and  Lorenzo 
were  the  twin  production  of  fancy,  or  Young 
was  unlucky  enough  to  know  two  charactms 
who  bore  no  litUe  resemblance  to  each  other  in 
perfection  of  wickedness.  Report  has  been  ao> 
customed  to  call  Altamont  Lord  Eustofi. 

"The  Old  Man's  Relapse,"  occasioned  by  an 
Epistle  to  Walpole,  if  Mmtten  by  Young,  which 
I  much  doubt,  must  have  been  written  very  late 
in  life.  It  has  been  seen,  I  am  told,  in  a  Mis- 
cellany published  thirty  years  before  his  death. 
In  1758,  he  exhibited  "The  Old  Man's  Re- 
laose  "  in  more  than  words,  by  again  becoming 
a  dedicator,  and  publishing  a  sermon  addressed  to 
the  King. 

The  lively  Letter  in  prose.  "On  Original  Com- 
position," aiddressed  to  Ricnardson,  the  author 
of  "Clarissa,"  appeared  in  1759.    Though  he 


despair  "of breduDg throa^  the firoEeo  dbstnio^ 
tions  of  age  and  aire's  incumbent  cloud,  intQ 
that  flow  m  thought  and  brightness  of  expres- 
sion which  subjects  so  polite  require ;"  yet  is  it 
more  like  the  production  of  untamed,  unbridled 
youth,  than  of  jaded  fourscore.  Some  seven- 
told  volumes  put  him  in  mind  of  Ovid's  seven- 
fold channels  of  the  Nile  at  the  conflagration : 

oirfl*  aeiNeiu 
Fulvanileau  voeant,  sepiea  aine  aiaine  tallaa. 

Such  leaden  labours  are  like  Lycurgus's  iron 
money,  which  are  so  much  less  in  value  than  in 
bulk,  that  it  required  bams  for  strong  boxes, 
and  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  five  hnndrrapounds. 

If  there  is  a  famine  of  invention  in  the  land, 
we  must  travel,  he  says,  like  Joseph's  brethren, 
far  for  food  ;  we  must  visit  the  remote  and  rich 
ancients.  But  an  inventive  genius  may  safely 
stay  at  home  ;  that,  like  the  widow's  cruse,  is 
divmely  replenished  firom  within,  and  affords  us 
a  miraculous  delight  He  asks  why  it  should 
seem  altogether  impossible,  that  Heaven's  latest 
editions  of  the  human  mind  may  be  the  most 
correct  and  fair  7  and  Jonson,  he  tells  us,  was 
very  learned,  as  Samson  was  very  strong,  to  his 
own  hurt  Blind  to  the  nature  of  tragedy,  he 
pulled  down  all  antiquity  on  his  head,  a»i  buried 
nimself  under  it 

Is  this  "care's  incumbent  cloud,"  or  "the 
frozen  obstructions  of  age  7" 

In  this  letter  Pope  is  severely  censured  for 
his  "fall  from  Homer's  numbers,  free  as  air, 
lofty  and  harmonious  as  the  spheres,  into  child-  - 
ish  shackles  and  tinkling  sounds ;  for  putting 
Achilles  into  petticoats  a  second  time :"  but  we 
are  told  that  tne  dying  swan  talked  over  an  epic 
plan  with  Younff  a  few  weeks  before  his  decease. 

Young's  chief  inducement  to  write  this  Letter 
was,  as  he  confesses,  that  he  might  erect  a  monu- 
mental marble  to  the  memory  of  an  old  friend. 
He,  who  employed  his  pious  pen  for  almost  the 
last  time  in  tnus  doing  justice  to  the  exemplary 
death-bed  of  Addison,  might  probabbr.  at  the 
close  of  his  own  life,  aflbra  no  unuseral  lesson 
for  the  deaths  of  others. 

In  the  postscript,  he  vmtes  to  Richardson, 
that  he  will  see  in  his  next  how  far  Addison  is 
an  original.    But  no  other  letter  appears. 

The  few  lines  which  stand  in  the  last  edition, 
as  "  sent  by  Lord  Melcombe  to  Dr.  Young,  not 
long  before  his  Lordship's  death."  were  indeed 
so  sent,  but  were  only  an  introduction  to  what 
was  there  meant  by  "  The  Muse's  latest  Spark.'* 
The  poem  is  necessary,  whatever  may  be  its 
merit,  since  the  Preface  to  it  is  already  printed. 
Lord  Melcombe  called  his  Tusculum  "L% 
Trappe." 

howt  thy  country,  wlah  It  well, 

Not  wUh  too  Intenee  a  care, 
'Tie  enough,  that  when  k  fell, 

Thoo  ha  rufai  didat  not  share. 

Enrr'a  cenaure,  Flattery's  pralae, 
With  aninor*d  Indifference  rlew ; 

Learn  to  tread  life'^  dangarooa  maso. 
With  unerrittf  yiruie>8  clew. 

Told  of  icrong  deaire  and  (bar, 

Life'a  wide  ocean  ini«  no  rooro ; 
Strive  thr  little  bark  to  ateer 

With  the  tide,  but  near  the  ehora. 

Thus  prepared,  thy  ahorten'd  sail 
Shall,  whenever  the  winds  hicreaie, 

Beizina  each  propitious  gale, 
Watt  thee  tu  the  port  of- 
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an 


Kmp  thy  eonieitoc*  Iran  oAnety 
And  tempectuoui  paniont  free, 

So,  when  thou  an  called  firom  hence, 
tanj  ahell  thy  peeeafe  be ; 


Eaar  ahall  thy  paeea^  be, 

Cheerful  thy  allotted  atay, 
Short  th'  account  iwizt  Ood  and  thee  j 

Hope  ehell  meet  thee  on  the  way : 

Tnnli  ehall  lead  thee  to  the  gate, 

Mercy'e  eelf  ehell  let  thee  In, 
Where  iu  never-chaoglnf  ataie. 

Full  perfection  ehall  begin. 

The  poem  wms  accompanied  by  a  letter. 

"  La  Traff€,  the  iUh  </  OeL  1761. 
«Dba&Sul. 
**  Yoa  seemed  to  like  the  ode  I  tent  you  for 
your  amoaement :  I  now  tend  it  yoa  as  a  pre- 
•eoL  If  you  please  to  accept  of  it,  and  are  wil- 
ling that  our  niendehip  should  be  known  when 
we  are  gone,  you  will  be  pleased  to  leave  this 
among  those  of  your  own  papers  that  may  pos- 
•bly  see  the  light  by  a  posUmmous  publication. 
Goa  send  us  health  while  we  stay,  and  an  easy 
joaney. 

«My  dear  Dr.  Young, 

^  Yours,  most  cordially, 

'^Mblcombb." 

In  1768,  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Young 
published  "  Resignation.**  Notwithstanding  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  really  forced  from  him 
by  the  world,  criticism  has  treated  it  with  no 
common  severity.  If  it  shall  be  thought  not  to 
deserve  the  hignest  praise,  on  the  other  side  of 
iburscore,  by  whom,  except  by  Newton  and  by 
Waller,  has  praise  been  merited  7 

To  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  famous  champion  of 
Shakspeare,  I  am  indebted  for  the  history  of 
**  Resignation."  Observing  that  Mrs.  Boscawen, 
in  the  midst  of  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  admi- 
ral, derived  consolation  from  the  perusal  of  the 
**  Night  Thoughts,**  Mrs.  Montagu  proposed  a 
visit  to  the  Author.  From  conversing  with 
Young,  Mrs.  Boscawen  derived  still  further  con- 
solation :  and  to  that  visit  she  and  the  world 
were  indebted  for  this  poem.  It  compliments 
Mrs.  Montagu  in  the  following  lines ; 

Yet  write  I  muet.    A  lady  auee  x 

How  ahameful  her  requeet ! 
My  brain  In  labour  with  dull  rhyme. 

Hen  teeming  with  the  beat. 

And  again — 

And  friend  you  hare,  and  I  the  aame, 

Whoee  prudent,  aoft  address. 
Will  bring  to  life  those  healing  thoughts 

Which  died  in  y<Hir  ^imnm. 

That  friend,  the  spirit  of  thy  theme 

Extracting  for  your  ease. 
Will  leare  lo  me  the  dreg,  m  thoughts 

Too  common ;  euch  as  theae. 

By  the  same  lady  I  was  enabled  to  say,  m  her 
own  words,  that  Young^  unbounded  genius  ap- 
peared to  greater  advantage  in  the  companion 
Chan  even  in  the  author ;  tmit  the  Christian  was 
in  him  a  character  still  more  inspired,  more  en- 
raptured, more  sublime,  than  the  poet ;  and  that, 
in  his  ordinary  conversation, 

latttog  down  the  golden  chain  from  high 
He  drew  his  audience  apward  to  the  sky. 

Notwithstanding  Yoiug  had  said,  in  his 
•■  Conjectures  on  Original  Composition,**  that 
••  blank  verse  is  verse  unfallen,  uncurst ;  verse 
tecUimed,  re-enthroqed  in  the  true  language  of 


the  godss"  BOtwiihiituidiiig  be  adttunistersd 
consolation  to  his  own  grief  in  this  immortal  lan- 
guage, Mrs.  Boscawen  was  comforted  in  rhyme. 
While  the  poet  and  the  Christian  were  apply- 
ing this  comfort.  Young  had  himself  occasion 
for  comfort,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Richardson,  who  was  printing  the  fon^aer 
part  of  the  poem.  Of  Riahardson*s  death  he 
say*- 

When  Heav*n  wonld  kfaidly  eet  as  free, 

And  earth's  enekantmem  end ; 
It  ukee  the  moet  effectual  means. 

And  robs  us  of  a  friend. 

To  "  Resignation*'  was  prefixed  an  Apology 
for  iu  appearance :  to  which  more  credit  is  due 
than  to  the  generality  of  such  apologiea,  from 
Young's  unusual  anxiety  that  no  more  produc- 
tions of  his  old  a£e  should  disgrace  his  former 
fame.  In  his  will,  dated  February  1760,  he  de- 
sires of  his  executors|^  in  a  parttcular  manntrf 
that  all  his  manuscript  books  and  writings 
whatever  might  be  burned,  except  his  book  of 
accounts. 

In  September,  1764,  he  added  a  kind  of  oodidl, 
wherein  he  made  it  his  dying  entreaty  to  hu 
housekeeper,  to  whom  he  left  lOOOi.  "that  all 
his  manuscripts  might  be  destroyed  as  soon  as 
he  was  dead,  which  would  greatly  oblige  her 
deceased /rufui.** 

It  may  teach  mankind  the  uncertainty  of 
worldly  friendships,  to  know  that  Youn^,  either 
by  surviving  those  be  loved,  or  by  outliving  their . 
affections^  could  only  recollect  the  names  of  two 
ffiendif  his  housekeeper  and  a  hatter,  to  mention 
in  his  will ;  and  it  may  serve  to  repress  that  tes- 
tamentary prkie,  which  too  often  seeks  for 
sounding  names  and  titles^  be  informed  that 
the  Author  of  the  "Night  Thoughts'*  did  "  not 
blush  to  leave  a  legacv  to  his  friend  Henry  Ste- 
vens, a  hatter  at  the  Templeffate.**  Of  these  two 
remaining  friends,  one  went  oefore  Young.  But 
at  eighty-four,  "where,**  as  he  asks  in  The  Cen- 
Uutr^  "  is  that  world  into  which  we  were  bom  ?*» 

The  same  humility  which  marked  a  hatter 
and  a  housekeeper  for  the  friends  of  the  Author 
of  the  "  Night  Thoughts,**  had  before  bestowed 
the  same  tiue  on  his  footman,  in  an  epitaph  in 
his  "Churchyard**  upon  James  Baker,  dated 
1 749 ;  which  I  am  glaid  to  find  in  the  late  colleo- 
tion  of  his  works. 

Young  and  his  housekeeper  were  ridiculed 
with  more  ill-nature  than  wit,  in  a  kind  of  novel 
published  by  Kidgellin  1756,  called  "TheCard," 
under  the  names  oi  Dr.  EUwes  and  Mrs.  Fusby. 

In  April,  1765,  at  an  age  to  which  few  attain, 
a  period  was  put  to  th^  lue  of  Young. 

He  had  performed  no  duty  for  three  or  four 
years,  but  he  retained  his  intellects  to  the  last. 

Much  is  told  in  the  "Biographia,"  which  I 
know  not  to  have  been  true,  of  the  manner  of 
his  burial:  of  the  master  and  children  of  a  cha- 
rity school,  which  he  founded  in  his  parish,  who 
nefllected  to  attend  their  benefiu:tor*s  corpse; 
and  of  a  bell  which  was  not  caused  to  toll  as 
often  as  upon  those  occasions  bells  usually  tolL 
Had  that  numanity  which  is  here  lavished  upon 
things  of  little  consequence  dther  to  the  living 
or  to  the  dead,  been  snown  in  its  proper  place  to 
the  living,  I  sfiould  have  had  less  to  say  about 
Lorenzo.  They  who  lament  that  these  misfor- 
tunes happened  to  Young,  forget  the  praise  ha 
bestows  upon  Socrates,  in  Uie  preface  to  "Night 
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Seven,"  fbr  rekentiiig  llli  fKend*0  reqneet  «boat 
Im  funeraL 

During  eome  part  of  liif  life  Yoang  was 
abroad,  but  I  bare  tiol  been  able  to  learn  any 
particulars. 
In  bis  se^nth  satne  be  says, 
When,  nfitr  battle.  I  the  field  have  teen 
SpreM  o*er  with  gnailf  ihtfpea  which  oaot  were  swflk 
It  is  known  also,  tbat  from  this  or  from  some 
other  field  he  once  wandered  into  the  camp  with 
a  classic  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  reading  in- 
tently ;  and  bad  some  difficulty  to  prove  that  he 
was  only  an  absent  poet,  and  not  a  spy. 

The  cutions  reader  of  Young*s  hie  will  na* 
rally  inquire  to  what  it  was  owino^,  that  though 
he  lived  almost  forty  years  ailer  he  took  orders, 
which  inchided  one  whole  reign  uncommonly 
long,  and  part  of  another,  he  was  never  thonffht 
worthy  of  the  least  preferment  The  Author 
of  ^e  **Nisht  Thoughts'*  ended  his  days  upon 
a  living  which  came  to  htm  from  his  college 
wi^out  any  &vour,  and  to  which  he  probably 
had  an  eve  when  he  determined  on  the  church. 
To  satisfy  curiosity  of  this  kind  is,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  far  from  easy.  The  parties  them- 
selves know  not  often,  at  the  instant,  why  they 
are  neglected,  or  why  they  are  preferred.  Thie 
neglect  of  Youn^  is  by  some  ascribed  to  his 
having  attached  himsclt  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  to  his  having  preached  an  offensive  sermon 
at  St  James's.  It  has  been  told  me  that  he  had 
two  hundred  a  year  in  the  late  reign,  by  the 
patrona^  of  Walpole;  .and  that,  whenever  any 
one  remmded  the  King  of  Young,  the  only  an- 
swer was,  **he  has  a  pension.'*  AH  Uie  light 
thrown  on  this  inquiry,  by  the  following  letter 
from  Seeker,  onlv  serves  to  show  at  what  a  late 
period  of  life  the  Author  of  the  "NightThoughts*' 
solicited  preferment : 

^'Deanery  of  St,  PotiT*,  July  8,  1758. 
«  Good  Dr.  Young, 
"  I  have  long  wondered,  that  more  suitable 
notice  of  your  great  merit  hath  not  been  taken 
by  persons  in  power :  but  how  to  remedy  the 
omission  I  see  not  No  encouragement  hath 
ever  been  ejven  me  to  mention  Jhings  of  this  na- 
ture to  his  Majesty.  And  therefore,  in  all  like- 
lihood, the  onfy  consequence  of  doin^  it  would 
be  weakening  the  little  influence  which  I  may 
possibly  have  on  some  other  occasions.  Your 
fortune  and  your  reputation  set  you  above  the 
need  of  advancement;  and  your  sentiments, 
above  that  concern  for  it,  on  your  own  account, 
which,  on  that  of  the  public,  is  sincerely  felt  by 
"Your  bvlng  brother, 

"THO.CAKt.»* 

At  last,  at  the  age  of  fburacore,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1761,  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  Prin- 
cess Dowager. 

One  obstacle  must  have  stood  not  a  little  iti 
the  way  of  that  preferment  after  which  his 
whole  life  seems  to  have  panted.  Though  he 
took  orders,  he  never  entirely  shook  off  politics. 
He  was  always  the  Hon  of  his  maimer  Milton, 
"  pawing  to  get  free  his  hinder  parts."  By  this 
conduct,  if  he  gained  some  fnends,  he  l^iade 
many  enemies.  ' 

Again :  Young  Was  a  poet ;  and  again,  idth 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  poets  by  pre^ssion  do 
not  always  mak«  the  best  clergymen.    V  the 


Author  of  the  **Miriit  Thougllta''  c^uiposeil 
many  sermons,  he  did  not  oblige  the  public  with 
many. 

Besides,  in  the  latter  part  of  life.  Young  was 
fond  of  holding  himself  out  for  a  man  retired 
from  the  world.  But  he  seemed  to  have  foixot^ 
ten  that  the  same  verse  which  contains  "oblitits 
meorum,"  contains  also  "oblivtscendus  et  iUis.** 
The  brittle  chain  of  worldly  friefidship  and  pa^ 
tronage  is  broken  as  eflTectually,  when  one  eoes 
beyond  the  length  of  it,  as  when  the  other  noes. 
To  the  vessel  whidi  is  sailins  from  the  shore,  it 
only  apmrs  that  the  shore  dso  Recedes ;  in  life 
it  is  truly  thus.  He  who  retires  from  the  world 
will  find  himself,  hi  reality,  deserted  as  faUt,  if 
not  faster,  by  the  world.  1  he  miblic  is  not  to 
be  treated  as  the  coxcomb  treats  nii  mistress ;  to 
be  threatened  with  desertion,  in  ordO'  to  in- 
crease fbnchieBS. 

Young  seems  to  have  been  taken  at  his  word. 
Notwithstanding  his  frequent  complaints  of  bo- 
ing  neglected,  no  hand  was  reached  out  to  poU 
him  f(om  that  retirement  of  which  he  decMicd 
himself  enamoored.  Alekander  aisigned  no  pa- 
lace for  ttie  residence  of  Diogenes,  who  boasted 
his  surly  satisfaction  with  his  tub. 

Of  the  domestic  manners  and  petty  habits  of 
the  Author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts,"  I  hoped 
to  have  given  you  an  account  from  the  best  an- 
thoritv :  but  who  shall  dare  to  say,  To-mortoW 
I  will  be  wise  or  virtuous,  or  to-roortow  1 
will  do  a  particular  thing  t  Upon  inqtitring  for 
his  housekeeper,  I  learned  that  she  was  buried 
two  days  before  I  reached  the  town  of  her 
abode. 

In  a  letter  from  Tschamer,  a  noble  fc 


to  Count  Haller,  Tschamer  says,  he  has  tatelgr 
spent  four  days  with  Young  atWelwyn,  where 
the  author  takes  all  the  ease  and  pleasure  man- 
kind can  desire.  '*Everv  thine  about  him 
shows  the  man,  each  individual  being  placed  by 
rule.  All  is  neat  without  art  He  is  very  plea- 
sant in  conversation,  and  eztremelv  polite.** 

This  and  more  may  possibly  be  true;  but 
Tschamer's  was  a  first  visit,  a  visit  of  curiosity 
and  admiration,  and  a  visit  which  the  Author 
expected. 

Of  Edward  Young  an  anecdote  which  wan- 
ders amonff  readers  is  not  true,  that  he  was 
Fielding's  Parson  Adams.  The  origmal  of  that 
famous  painting  was  William  Young,  who  was 
a  clergyman.  He  supported  an  uncomfortable 
existence  by  translating  for  the  booksellers  from 
Greek ;  and,  if  he  did  not  seem  to  be  his  own 
friend,  was  at  least  no  man's  enemy.  Yet 
the  facility  with  which  this  report  has  gained 
belief  in  the  worid  argues,  were  it  not  sufii- 
dently  known,  that  die  Author  of  the  **  Ni^ 
Thoughts"  bore  some  reiemblanoe  to  Adtlna. 

The  attention  which  Young  bestowed  npoa 
the  perusal  of  books  is  not  unworthy  irofitatton. 
When  any  passage  pleased  him  he  a^iears  to 
have  fokled  down  the  leaf.  On  these  pmmgtm 
he  bestowed  a  second  reeding.  But  the  labom* 
of  man  are  too  frequently  v«an.  BeCbre  he  m> 
turned  to  much  of  what  he  had  once  approved, 
he  died.  Many  of  liis  books,  which  I  have  seen, 
are  by  those  notes  of  approbation  so  swelled  be* 
yond  their  real  bulk,  that  they  will  hardly  shut. 

What  thQUf  h  we  wftde  in  wvaldi  or  tow  In  f««H  * 
Earth's  bfghMt  sutloD  § nda  ia  Bfre  he  lie»  ! 
And  Ami  /«  Hutt  condudM  h«r  apblMi mmf  ^ 


YttOKCk 


Mt 


o.^,, 


n»  AndiDr  of  dieie  fillet  is  not  withoat  hit  Ble 
^tccf* 

By  the  ^|ood  seme  of  his  son,  it  contaiiis  none 
of  that  Draise  which  no  marble  can  make  the  bad 
or  the  fooliih  merit ;  which,  without  the  direc- 
tioci  of  a  ttone  or  a  nirf  will  find  its  way,  sooner 
er  later,  to  the  deeenring. 

Opciml  Parentis 

EDT&ani  Toinre,  LLJO, 

HuhM  EccImUb  re6L 

KtBUsiibeUia 

Asm.  pranob. 

ringto  ejus  amantlatliiw, 

Pio  et  fnuiMimo  animo 

Hoc  martnor  poaok 

F.Y. 

FiUiM  raptnCM. 

ts  it  not  strange  that  the  Author  of  the  *'Ni^t 
Thoughts^  has  inscribed  no  monument  to  ue 
memory  of  his  lamented  wife  7  Yet,  what  marble 
win  endure  as  lone^  as  the  poems  7 

Sochy  my  eood  friend,  is  the  account  which  I 
hare  been  a&e  to  collect  of  the  ^reat  Young. 
That  it  may  be  lon|  before  any  thing  like  what 
1  have  just  transcribed  be  necessary  for  you,  is 
the  sincere  wish  ot, 

Dear  sir, 
Tour  greatly  obliged  fHend, 
HtEBBnT  Cnorr,  Jun. 
Lincoln*s  Inn, 
B^pcl7S0. 

P.S.  ThisiteonntofYtnmgwaisseenbyyoti 
ia  manuscript,  you  know,  sir;  and,  thou^  I 
oould  not  preyail  on  you  to  make  any  alteration, 
you  insisted  on  striking  out  one  passage,  because 
A  said,  that,  if  I  did  not  wish  you  to  live  long 
for  yonr  sake,  I  did  for  the  sake  of  myself  and  of 
the  world,  out  this  postscript  you  will  not  see 
before  the  printing  of  it ;  and  I  will  say  hers,  in 
spite  of  Tou,  how  I  feel  myuelf  honoured  and 
bettered  oy  your  friendship:  and  that,  if  I  do 
credit  to  the  church,  after  which  I  always  longed, 
and  for  which  I  am  now  going  to  give  in  ex- 
change the  bar,  though  not  at  so  late  a  period  of 
fife  as  Yottng  took  oraefs,  it  wiH  be  owing,  in  no 
small  measure,  to  my  havinehad  the  happiness 
isf  caUing  the  Author  of  '^The  Rambler^  my 
fidend.  H%  0* 

Oxft>td,  Ocu  irst. 

Of  Young's  poetts  it  is  difficult  to  give  any 
general  chartcter ;  for  he  has  no  uniformity  of 
iMnner ;  one  of  ms  pjeoet  has  no  great  reeem* 
blance  to  another.  He  began  to  write  early, 
and  continued  lone;  and  atdiflfbrent  times  haa 
Mbrent  modes  of  poetical  exoeltenee  in  view. 
His  numbers  are  sometimes  smooth,  and  some- 
times  rag^red;  his  style  is  sometimes  concate- 
nated, and  sometimes  abrupt;  sometimes  dif- 
fasive,  and  sometimes  eoncise.  His  plan  seems 
to  have  started  in  his  mind  alt  tbe  present  mo- 
ment; and  his  thoughts  appear  tne  efiect  of 
tluuvce,  s<mieiinies  ad^^rse,  and  sometimes  lucky, 
with  very  little  operauen  of  Judgment. 

He  was  not  one  ef  those  Avriten  whom  expe^ 
rienee  improves,  and  who,  obtervine  their  own 
Ikuks,  bMxyme  gradually  correct.  His  poem  on 
the  **  Last  Day,**  his  find  great  perfbrmance,  has 
aaequalNllty  and  propriety,  which  he  afterwards 
either  never  eQ<£Bavottred  or  never  attained. 
Umbj  paragraphs  are  Mhle^  and  few  art  astna. 


yet  the  whole  Is  languid ;  tbe  plan  Is  too  much 
extended,  and  a  succession  of  images  divides  and 
weakens  the  general  conception  |  but  the  great 
reason  why  the  reader  is  disappomted  is,  that  the 
thought  of  the  Last  Dat  makes  every  man  more 
than  poetical,  by  spreading  over  his  mind  a  ge^ 
neral  obscurity  of  sacred  horror,  that  oppresses 
distmction,  and  disdains  expression. 

His  stoiy  of  "  Jane  Grey''  was  never  popular. 
It  is  written  with  elegance  enough ;  but  Jane  it 
too  heroic  to  be  pitied. 

The  "Universal  Passion**  is  indeed  a  very 
great  perfbrmance.  It  is  said  to  be  a  series  of 
epimms ;  but  if  it  be,  it  is  what  the  Author  in* 
tended :  his  endeavour  was  at  the  production  of 
striking  distichs  and  pointed  sentences ;  and  his 
distichs  have  the  weight  of  solid  sentiment,  and 
hispoints  the  sharpness  of  resistless  truth. 

His  characters  are  often  selected  with  discern* 
ment,  and  drawn  with  nicety  ;  his  illustrations 
were  often  happyj  and  his  reflections  often  just 
His  species  or  saure  is  between  those  of  Horace 
and  Juvenal ;  and  he  has  the  gayetv  of  Horace 
without  his  laxity  of  numben^  and  tne  morality 
of  Juvenal  with  greater  variation  of  images.  He 
pla]rs,  indeed,  only  on  the  surfkce  of  life;  he 
never  penetrates  the  recesses  of  the  mind,  and 
therefore  the  whole  power  of  his  poetry  is  ex* 
hausted  by  a  single  perusal ;  ha  conceits  please 
only  when  they  surprise. 

To  translate  he  never  condescended,  unless  hit 
^'Paraphrase  on  Job**  may  be  considered  as  a 
version  r  in  which  he  hiuB  not,  I  think,  been  un* 
successful ;  he  indeed  fkvourcd  himself^  by  choos- 
ing those  parts  which  most  easily  admit  the 
ornaments  of  English  poetry. 

He  had  least  success  in  his  lyric  attempts,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  under  some  malig- 
nant influence:  be  is  alwa]r8  labouring  to  be 
great,  and  at  last  is  only  turgid. 

In  his  **  Night  Thou^ts"  he  has  exhibited  a 
very  wide  display  of  original  poetry,  variegated 
with  deep  reflections  and  striking  allusions,  a 
wilderness  of  thought,  in  which  the  fertility  of 
fhncy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hue  and  of  every 
odour.  This  is  one  of  the  few  poems  m  whicn 
blank  verse  could  not  be  changed  for  rhyme  but 
with  disadvamn^.  The  wild  diflfusion  of  the 
sentiments^  and  the  digressive  sallies  of  ima^a* 
don,  woula  have  been  compressed  and  restrained 
by  confinement  to  rhyme.  The  exeellence  of 
this  work  is  not  exactness,  but  copiousness;  par* 
ticular  lines  are  not  to  be  regarded :  the  power  is 
in  the  whole ;  and  in  the  whole  tnere  is  a  mag^ 
nifioence  like  that  ascribed  to  Chinese  plantar 
tion,  the  magnificence  of  vast  extent  and  endless 
diversity. 

His  last  poem  was  **  Resignation  ;**  in  which 
he  made,  as  he  was  accustomed,  an  experiment 
of  a  new  mode  of  writing,  and  succeeded  beuer 
than  in  his  '^Ocesn*'  or  his  ''Merchant**  H 
was  very  falsely  represented  as  a  proof  of  de» 
cayed  faculties.  There  is  Young  in  every 
stanut,  such  at  he  often  was  m  the  highest 
viffo«ir. 

His  traeedies,  not  making  part  of  the  Colleen 
tion,  I  had  forgotten,  till  Mr.  Stevens  recalled 
them  to  my  OKMights  by  remarking,  that  he 
seemed  to  have  one  favourite  catastrc^be,  as  hit 
three  plays  all  concluded  with  lavish  suicide ;  A 
method  l>y  which,  as  Dryden  remarked,  a  pott 
eaaUy  rids  hit  sosae  of  pertont  whom  he  ^ 
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not  to  keep  alive.  In  **  Bociris*'  there  era  the  | 
greatest  ebullitions  of  imafinacion ;  but  the  pride 
of  Busiris  is  such  as  no  other  man  pan  have,  and 
the  whole  is  too  remote  from  known  life  to  raise 
either  grie(^  terror,  or  indignation.  The  "Re- 
venge** approaches  much  nearer  to  human  prac- 
tices ana  manners,  and  therefore  keeps  posses- 
sion of  the  stage ;  the  first  design  seems  siig^ 
^ted  by  ^'Ouiello;"  but  the  reflections,  the 
incidents,  and  the  diction,  are  orieinaL  The 
moral  observations  are  so  introduced,  and  so  ex- 
pressed, as  to  have  all  the  novelty  that  can  be 
required.  Of  ^  The  Brothers^  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  nothing,  since  nothing  was  ever  said  of  it 
by  the  public 

It  must  be  allowed  of  Young's  poetry  that  it 
abounds  in  thouefat,  but  without  much  accuracy 
or  selection.  When  he  lays  hold  of  an  illustra- 
tion, he  pursues  it  beyond  expectation,  sometimes 
happily,  as  in  his  parallel  of  Q,uiektUver  with 
PUaawrty  which  I  have  heard  repeated  with  ap- 
probation by  a  lady,  of  whose  prabe  he  would 
have  been  justly  proud,  and  which  is  very  inge- 
nious, ver^  subtle,  and  almost  exact ;  but  some- 
times he  IS  less  lucky,  as  when,  in  his  "Nieht 
Thoughts,**  it  having  dropped  into  his  mind  that 
the  orbs,  floating  in  space^  might  be  called  the 
ehuter  of  creation,  he  thinks  on  a  cluster  of 
grapes,  and  says,  that  they  all  hajig  on  the  great 
vine,  drinking  the  "  nectareous  juice  of  immortal 
afe." 

His  conceits  are  sometimes  yet  less  valuable. 
In  *'  The  Laat  Day"  he  hopes  to  illustrate  the 


re-assembly  of  the  atoms  that  compose  the  hu* 
man  body,  at  the  **  Trump  of  Doom,"  by  the  col- 
lection of  bees  into  a  swarm  at  the  tinkling  of  a 
pan. 

The  prophet  says  of  Tyre,  that  "her  merw 
chants  are  princes.*'  Young  says  of  Tyre  in  his 
«Merchan^»' 

Her  merebiitts  princes,  sad  each,  deeil  a  likrows. 

Let  burlesoue  try  to  go  beyond  him. 

He  has  tne  tnck  of  joinmg  the  turgid  and  fa- 
miliar ;  to  buy  the  alliance  of  Britain,  "  Climes 
were  paid  down.**  Anti^esis  is  his  favourite. 
"They  for  kindness  hate :**  and  "  because  she** 
right  die's  ever  in  the  wrong.** 

Uis  versification  b  his  own ;  neither  his  blank 
nor  his  rhyming  lines  have  any  resemblance  to 
those  of  former  writers ;  he  picks  up  no  hemi- 
stichs,  he  copies  no  favourite  expressions ;  he 
seems  to  have  laid  up  no  stores  of  thought  or 
diction,  but  to  owe  all  to  the  fortuitous  sugges- 
tions or  the  present  moment  Yet  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that,  when  once  he  had  formed  a  new 
design,  he  then  laboured  it  with  very  patient  in- 
dustry ;  and  that  he  composed  with  gi^t  labour 
and  frequent  revisions. 

His  verses  are  formed  by  no  certain  model ;  he 
is  no  more  like  himself  in  his  different  produc- 
tions than  he  is  like  others.  He  seems  never  to 
have  studied  prosody,  nor  to  have  had  any  direc- 
tion but  from  his  own  ear.  But  with  all  his 
defects,  he  was  a  man  of  genius  and  a  poet 
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Op  David  Mallbt,  havbg  no  written 
rial.  I  am  able  to  ffive  no  other  account  than 
sucn  as  is  supplied  hy  the  unauthorised  loqua- 
city of  common  fame,  and  a  very  slight  personal 
knowledge. 

He  was  bv  his  original  one  of  the  Macgregora, 
a  clcji,  that  became^  about  sixty  years  ago,  under 
the  conduct  of  Robin  Roy,  so  formidable  and  so 
infamous  for  violence  and  robbery,  that  the  name 
was  annulled  by  a  le^l  abolition ;  and  when  they 
were  all  to  denominate  themselves  anew,  the 
father,  I  suppose,  of  this  author,  called  himscdf 
Malloch. 

David  Malloch  was,  by  the  penurv  of  hia  pa- 
rents, compelled  to  be  jontlor  of  the  nish  school 
at  EUlinburgh ;  a  mean  office,  of  which  he  did  not 
afterwards  delight  to  hear.  But  he  surmounted 
the  disadvantages  of  his  birth  and  fortune ;  for 
when  the  Duke  of  Montrose  applied  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Edinburgh  for  a  tutor  to  educate  his  sons, 
Malloch  was  recommended  :  and  I  never  heard 
that  he  dishonoured  his  credentials. 

When  his  pupils  were  sent  to  see  the  world, 
they  were  entrusted  to  his  care ;  and  having  con- 
ducted them  round  the  common  circle  of  modish 
travels,  he  relumed  with  them  to  London,  where 
by  the  influence  of  the  family  in  which  he  re- 
Med|  he  naturally  gained  admission  to  many 


persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  the  highest  diA- 
racter,  to  wits,  nobles,  and  statesmen. 

Of  his  works,  I  know  not  whether  I  can  trace 
the  series.  His  first  production  was  "  William 
and  Margaret  ;"*  of  which  though  it  contains 
nothing  very  striking  or  difficult,  he  has  been  en- 
vied the  reputation ;  and  plagiarism  has  been 
boldly  charged,  but  never  proved. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  published  "The  Ex* 
curBion,*'(178S,)  a  desultory  and  capridoos  view 
of  such  scenes  of  nature  as  his  fancy  led  him,  or 
his  knowledge  enabled  him  to  describe.  It  is  noC 
devoid  of  poetical  spirit  Many  of  his  imases  SLie 
striking,  and  manj  of  the  paragraphs  are  desmnt. 
The  cast  of  diction  seems  to  be  copied  trom 
Thomson,  whose  "  Seasons"  were  then  in  their 
full  blossom  of  reputation.  He  has  ThomscHi*e 
beauties  and  his  faults. 

His  poem  on  "Verbal  Criticism"  (1733)  wms 
written  to  pay  court  to  Pope,  on  a  subject  which 
he  either  did  not  understand,  or  willingly  niiarei> 
presented ;  and  is  little  more  than  an  improve* 
ment,  or  rather  expansion,  of  a  fragment  witich 
Pope  printed  in  a  Miscellany  long  before  he  e». 


*  Mailers  «  William  and  Marcarec  >*  was  printed  %gk 
Aaron  Hill  ■  *<  Plain  Dealer, »  No.  86,  Jtilj  94,  1794 
In  its  origlnsl  Mate  H  waa  Tory  dUfereot  from  whu  k  to 
in  Um  last  ediOoD  ofhis  worJu^ 
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fiifted  il  into  a  regidar  poeoL  There  is  in  thie 
piece  more  peitness  than  wit,  and  more  confi* 
dence  than  knowledge.  The  Tersification  is  to- 
lerable, nor  can  critictsm  allow  it  a  higher  praise. 
His  first  tragedy  was  "Eurydice,"  acted  -at 
Drary-lane,  in  1731 ;  of  which  I  know  not  the 
reception'  nor  the  merit,  but  have  heard  it  men- 
tioned  as  a  mean  performance.  He  was  not 
then  too  high  to  accept  a  prologue  and  epilogue 
(rom  Aaron  Hill,  neitiier  of  which  can  be  much 
eommended. 

Having  cleared  his  tongue  from  his  native 
pnmuDciation  so  as  to  be  no  longer  (Tistuiguished 
as  a  Scot,  be  seems  inclined  to  msencumber  him- 
sdrfrom  all  adherences  of  his  original,  and  took 
upon  him  to  change  his  name  from  Scotch  Jtfol- 
loekf  to  English  Malld,  without  any  ima^able 
reason  of  preference  which  the  eye  or  ear  can 
discofer.  What  other  proofs  he  gave  of  disre- 
spect to  bis  native  country,  I  know  not ;  but  it 
wu  remarked  of  him.  that  he  was  the  only  Scot 
whom  Scotchmen  did  not  commend. 

About  this  time  Pope,  whom  he  visited  famili- 
arij,  published  his  "Essay  on  Man,"  but  con- 
cealea  the  author ;  and  when  Mallet  entered  one 
day,  Pope  askc^  him  slightly  what  there  was 
oev.  Mallet  told  him,  that  the  newest  piece  was 
something  called  an  **  Essay  on  Man,**  which  he 
had  inspected  idly,  and  seeinff  the  utter  inability 
of  the  author,  who  had  neither  skill  in  writing 
Bor  knowledge  of  the  subject,  had  tossed  it 
awaj.  Pope,  to  puoiah  his  self-conceit,  told  him 
the  secret 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon  being  pre- 
pared (1750)  for  the  press.  Mallet  was  employed 
to  prefix  a  life,  whicn  he  has  written  with  ele- 
gance, periiaps  with  some  affectation ;  but  with 
io  much  more  knowledge  of  history  than  of  sci- 
ence, that  when  he  afterwards  undertook  the  Life 
of  Marlborough,  Warburton  remarked,  that  he 
might  perhaps  forset  that  Mariborough  was  a 
general,  as  he  had  forgotten  that  Bacon  was  a 
philosopher. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  driven  from 
the  palace,  and  setting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
opftosition,  kept  a  separate  court,  he  endeavoured 
to  mcrease  his  popularity  b^  the  patronage  of 
literature,  and  made  Mallet  his  under  secretary, 
with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  ; 
1*bomson  likewise  had  a  pension ;  and  they  were 
BModated  in  the  composition  of  "The  Mask  of 
Alfred,**  which  in  its  original  state  was  played  at 
Cliefden,  in  1740 ;  it  was  afterwards  almost 
wholly  changed  by  Mallet,  and  brou^t  upon  the 
otage  at  Drury-lane,  in  1751,  but  with  no  great 
•uccess. 

Mallet,  in  a  familiar  conversation  with  Gar- 
rick,  discoursing  of  the  diligence  which  he  was 
then  exer^n^  upon  the  Life  of  Marlborough,  let 
^  know,  that  in  the  series  of  great  men  auickly 
to  be  exhibited,  he  should  find  a  niche  for  the 
bero  of  the  theatre.  Garrick  professed  to  won- 
der by  what  artifice  he  could  be  introduced ;  but 
^iallnt  lot  him  know,  that,  by  a  dexterous  anti- 
riDation,  he  should  fix  him  in  a  conspicuous  place. 
"Mr.  Mallet,"  says  Garrick,  in  his  gratitude  of 
ttnlution,  **  have  you  left  off  to  write  for  the 
"Uge?^  Mallet  then  confessed  that  he  had  a 
jiramain  his  hands.  Garrick  promised  to  act 
it;  and  "Alfred"  was  produced. 

The  bng  retardation  of  the  Life  of  the  Duke 
tf  Mariborough,  shows,  with  strong  conviction. 


how  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  posthunoous 
renown.  When  he  died,  it  was  soon  determined 
that  his  story. should  be  delivered  to  posterity ; 
and  the  papers  supponed  to  contain  the  necessary 
information  were  delivered  to  Lord  Molesworth, 
who  had  been  his  favourite  in  Flanders.  When 
Molesworth  died,  the  same  papers  were  trans- 
ferred with  the  same  design  to  Sir  Richard  Stetle, 
who  in  some  of  his  exi^ncies  put  them  in  pawn. 
They  then  remained  with  the  old  Dutchess,  who 
in  her  will  assigned  the  task  to  Glover  and  Mal- 
let, with  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  a 
prohibition  to  insert  any  verses.  Glover  reject- 
ed. I  suppose  with  disdain,  the  legacy,  and  de- 
volved the  whole  work  upon  Mallet ;  who  had 
from  the  late  Duke  of  Marlhoroufirh  a  pension  to 
promote  his  industry,  and  who  talked  of  the  dis- 
coveries which  he  had  made ;  but  left  not,  when 
he  died,  any  historical  labours  behind  him. 

While  he  was  in  the  Prince's  service  he  pub- 
lished "Mustapha,"  with  a  prologue  by  Thom- 
son, not  mean,  but  far  inferior  to  that  which  he 
received  from  Mallet  for  **  Agamemnon."  The 
Epilogue,  said  to  be  written  by  a  friend,  was 
composed  in  haste  by  Mallet,  in  the  place  of  one 
promised  which  was  never  given.  This  tragedy 
was  dedicated  to  the  Prince  his  master.  It  was 
acted  at  Drury-lane,  in  1739,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived, but  was  never  revived. 

In  1740,  he  produced,  as  has  been  already 
cnentioned,  "  Tne  Mask  of  Alfred,"  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Thomson. 

For  some  time  afterwards  he  li^y  at  rest  Af- 
ter a  long  interval,  his  next  work  was  "  Am3mtor 
and  Theodora,**  (1747,)  a  long  storr  in  blank 
verse ;  in  which  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
copiousness  and  elegance  of  language,  vigour  of 
sentiment,  and  imagery  well  adapted  to  take 
possession  of  the  fancy.  But  it  is  blank  verse. 
This  he  sold  to  Vailtant  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  The  first  sale  was  not  great,  and 
it  b  now  lost  in  forgetfulness. 

Mallet,  by  address  or  accident,  perhaps  by  his 
dependence  on  the  Prince,  found  his  way  to 
Bolingbroke ;  a  man  whose  pride  and  petulance 
made  his  kindness  difficult  to  gain,  or  Keep,  and 
whom  Mallet  was  content  to  court  by  an  act, 
which,  I  hope,  was  unwillingly  performed.  When 
it  was  found  that  Pope  had  clandestinely  printed 
an  unauthorized  number  of  the  pamphlet  called 
"  The  Patriot  King,"  Bolingbroke,  in  a  fit  of  use- 
less fury,  resolved  to  blast  nis  memory,  and  em- 
ployed Mallet  (1749 J  as  the  executioner  of  his 
vengeance.  Mallet  had  not  virtne,  or  had  not 
spint,  to  refiise  the  office ;  and  was  rewarded, 
not  long  after,  with  the  legacy  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  works. 

Many  of  the  political  pieces  had  been  written 
during  the  opposition  to  Walpole,  and  given  to 
Franklin,  as  he  supposed,  in  perpetuity.  These, 
amon^  the  rest,  were  claimea  by  the  will.    The 

auestion  was  referred  to  arbitrators ;  but,  when 
ley  decided  against  Mallet,  he  refused  to  yield 
to  tne  award ;  and  by  the  help  of  Millar  Uie 
bookseller,  published  all  that  he  could  find,  but 
with  success  very  much  below  his  expectation. 

In  1755,  his  mask  of  **  Britannia"  was  acted 
at  Drury-lane  ;  and  his  tragedy  of  "  Elvira"  in 
1763;  in  which  year  he  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  book  of  entries  for  ships  in  the  port  of 
London. 
In  Uie  beginning  of  the  last  war,  when  the  na- 
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tion  was  exasperated  by  ill  success,  he  was  em- 
ployed to  turn  the  public  yen^eance  upon  Byng, 
and  wrote  a  letter  of  accusation  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  "Plain  Man."  The  paper  was  with 
Ct  industry  circulated  and  dispersed ;  and  he, 
is  seasonable  intervention,  had  a  considera- 
ble pension  bestowed  upon  him,  which  he  retain- 
ed to  his  death. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went  with  his 
wife  to  France ;  but  after  a  while,  findinff  his 
health  declining^  he  returned  alone  to  En^and, 
and  died  in  April,  1765. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  first  wife 
had  several  children.  One  daugnter,  who  mar^ 
ried  an  Italian  of  nink^  named  Cilesia,  wrote  a 
tragedy  called  "Almida,"  which  was  acted  at 
Drury-Iane.  Tlis  second  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  a  nobleman's  steward,  who  had  a  considerable 
fortune,  which  she  took  care  to  retain  in  her  own 
hands. 

His  stature  was  diminutive,  but  he  was  regu- 


larly Ibniied ;  Ins  amaniice,  tffl  be  grvw  eofw 
pulent,  was  agveeable,  and  he  suflbred  it  to  want 
no  recommendation  that  dress  could  give  it 
His  conversation  was  elegant  and  easy.  The 
rest  of  his  character  may,  without  in)uiy  to  his 
memory,  sink  into  silenoe. 

As  a  writer,  be  cannot  be  placed  in  any  hi^ 
class.  There  is  no  species  of  compeeition  m 
which  he  was  eminent  His  dramas  had  their 
day,  a  short  day,  and  are  forgotten ;  his  blank 
verse  seems  to  my  ear  the  e^o  of  Thomson. 
His  "  Life  of  Bacon**  is  known  as  it  is  appended 
to  Bacon's  volumes,  but  is  no  longer  mentioned. 
His  works  are  such  as  a  writer,  bustling  in  the 
worid,  showine  himself  in  public,  and  emerging 
occasionally,  &om  time  to  time,  into  notice, 
miffht  keep  alive  by  his  personal  influence ;  but 
wluch,  conveying  little  information,  and  giving 
no  great  pleasure,  must  soon  give  way,  as  the 
succession  of  things  produces  new  topics  of  ooo- 
versation,  and  other  modes  of  amusement 
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Mark  Aksnsidb  was  bom  on  the  ninth  of 
November,  1781,  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  His 
father  Mark  was  a  butcher,  of  the  presbyterian 
sect ;  his  mother's  name  was  Mary  Lumsden. 
He  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at 
the  grammar-school  of  Newcastle;  and  was  af- 
terwards instructed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who  kept  a> 
private  academy. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Edin- 
burglL  that  he  might  (qualify  himself  for  the  of- 
fice of  a  dissenting  minister^  and  received  some 
assistance  from  the  fund  which  the  dissenters  em- 
ploy in  educating  young  men  of  scanty  fortune. 
But  a  wider  view  of  the  worid  opened  other 
scenes,  and  prompted  other  hopes ;  he  determin- 
ed to  study  physic,  and  repaid  that  contribution, 
which,  beinff  received  for  a  difierent  purpose,  he 
justly  thought  it  dishonourable  to  retain. 

Whether,  when  he  resolved  not  to  be  a  dis- 
senting minister,  he  ceased  to  be  a  dissenter,  T 
know  not  He  certainly  retained  an  unneces- 
sary and  outrageous  zeal  for  what  he  called  and 
thought  liberty ;  a  zeal  which  sometimes  dis- 
guises from  the  worid,  and  not  rarely  from  the 
mind  which  it  possesses,  an  envious  desire  of 
plundering  wealth  or  degrading  greatness ;  and 
of  which  the  immediate  tendency  is  innovation 
and  anarchy,  an  impetuous  eagerness  to  subvert 
and  confound,  with  very  little  care  what  shall  be 
established. 

Akenside  was  one  of  those  poets  who  have  felt 
very  early  the  motions  of  genius,  and  one  of  those 
students  who  have  very  early  stored  their  memo- 
ries with  sentiments  and  images.  Many  of  his 
performances  were  produced  m  his  youth ;  and 
nis  greatest  work,  "  The  Pleasures  of  Imagina- 
tion," appeared  in  1744.  I  have  heard  Dodsley, 
by  whom  it  was  published,  relate,  that  when  the 
copy  was  offered  him,  the  price  demanded  for  it, 
which  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds^  being 
such  as  he  was  not  inclined  to  give  precipitately, 
he  carried  the  work  to  Pope,  who,  having  looked 


into  It  advised  him  not  to  make  a  niggarffly  of- 
fer;  for  "  this  was  no  eveir-day  writer." 

In  1741  he  went  to  Leyd;en,  m  pursuit  of  me- 
dical knowledge;  and  three  years  afterwards 
(May  16,1744)  became  doctor  of  physic,  having, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Dutch  Universi- 
ties,  published  a  thesis  or  dissertation.  The 
subject  which  he  chose  was  *'The  Origina]  and 
Growth  of  the  Human  Foetus ;"  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  departed,  with  great  judgment,  from 
the  opinion  then  established,  and  tonavedelivtf- 
ed  that  which  has  been  smce  confirmed  and  re- 
ceived. 

Akenside  was  a  young  man,  warm  with  eveiy 
notion  that  by  nature  or  accident  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  sound  of  liberty,  and,  by  an  ec- 
centricity which  such  dispositions  do  not  easOy 
avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction,  and  no  friend  to 
any  thine  establish^.  He  adopted  Shaftes- 
bury's foolish  assertion  of  the  efficacy  of  ridicule 
for  the  discovery  of  truUL  For  this  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Warburton,  and  defended  by  Dyson: 
Warburton  afterwards  reprinted  his  remarks  at 
the  end  of  his  dedication  to  the  Freethinkers. 

The  result  of  all  the  arguments  which  have 
been  produced  in  a  long  and  eajger  discussion  of 
this  idle  question,  may  easily  be  collected.  If 
ridicule  be  applied  to  any  position  as  the  test  of 
truth,  it  will  then  become  a  question  whether 
such  ridicule  be  hist ;  and  this  can  only  be  de- 
cided by  the  application  of  truth,  as  the  test  of 
ridicule.  Two  men  fearing,  one  a  real  and  the 
other  a  fancied  danger,  will  be  for  a  wbOe 
eaually  exposed  to  the  inevitable  consequencee 
of  cowardice,  contemptuous  censure,  and  lodw 
crous  representation ;  and  the  true  state  of  both 
cases  must  be  knowm  before  it  can  be  decided 
whose  terror  is  rational,  and  whose  is  ridiculoQa  ; 
who  is  to  be  pitied,  and  who  to  be  despiaed. 
Both  are  for  a  while  equally  exposed  to  laughter, 
but  both  are  not  therefore  equally  contemptible. 

In  the  revisal  of  his  poem,  though  he   died 
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before  he  bad  fbidied  it,  be  omitted  tfie  Hnee 
which  bad  giren  ooeaoion  to  Warburton's  ob- 
jections. 

He  pablisbed,  foon  afler  his  retain  from  Lej- 
den,  (1745,)  hit  firtt  ooUeetion  of  odea :  and  waa 
impelled^  by  hia  ra^  of  patriotiam,  to  write  a 
▼ery  acnmomous  ematle  to  Pultenej,  whom  he 
ttigmatixea,  under  tiie  name  of  Curio,  aa  the  be- 
trarer  of  his  coontry. 

Being  now  to  U?e  by  hia  proleaiion,  he  firat 
commenced  phyaician  at  Northampton,  where 
Dr.  Stonehooae  then  practiaed,  with  aoch  repn- 
tation  and  success,  that  a  stranji^er  was  not  likely 
to  gain  ground  upon  him.  Akenside  tried  thie 
contest  a  while ;  and  having  deafened  the  place 
with  clamours  for  liberty,  remored  to  GEampsttn&d, 
where  he  resided  more  than  two  yean,  and  then 
fixed  himself  in  London,  the  proper  place  for  a 
man  of  accomplishments  like  his. 

At  Londdh  ne  was  known  as  a  poet,  but  was 
still  to  make  his  way  as  a  physician ;  and  would 
periiaps  haTe  been  reduced  to  great  exigences 
but  tluit  Mr.  Dyson,  with  an  ardour  of  friendship 
that  baa  not  many  examples,  allowed  liim  three 
hundred  pounds  a  jrear.  Thus  supported,  he 
advanced  gradually  in  medical  reputation,  but 
nerer  attained  any  great  extent  or  practice,  or 
eminence  of  populari^.  A  physician  in  a  great 
city  seems  to  be  the  mere  plaything  of  fortune ; 
his  degree  of  reputation  is,  for  the  most  part,  to- 
tally casual :  they  that  employ  him  know  not  his 
excellence ;  they  that  reject  nim  know  not  his 
defidence.  By  any  acute  obeenrer,  who  had 
looked  on  the  tranaactiona  of  the  medical  worid 
for  half  a  century,  a  very  curious  book  might  be 
written  on  the  «*  Fortune  of  Physiciana." 

Akenside  appears  not  to  have  been  wanting  to 
his  own  success :  he  placed  himself  in  view  by 
all  the  common  methods ;  he  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society ;  he  obtained  a  decree  at 
Cambridge ;  and  waa  admitted  into  the  Colleffe 
of  Physicians ;  he  wrote  little  poetry,  but  pub- 
lished firom  time  to  time,  medical  essays  ana  ob- 
servations: he  became  physician  to  St  Tho- 
mas's Hospital;  he  reaa  the  Ghilstonian  Leo- 
tores  in  Anatomy ;  but  began  to  give,  for  the 
Crounian  Lecture,  a  history  of  me  revival  of 
learning,  from  which  he  aoon  desisted ;  and,  in 
conversation,  he  very  eagerly  forced  himself  into 
notice  by  an  ambitioua  ostentation  of  elegance 
and  literatux^jB. 

His  Discourse  on  the  Dysentery  (1764)  waa 
considered  as  a  very  conspicuous  specimen  of 
Latinity  ;  which  entitled  bun  to  the  same  height 
of  place  among  the  scholars  as  he  possessed  be- 
fore among  the  wits;  and  he  ought  perhaps 
have  risen  to  a  greater  devation  <h  character, 
but  that  his  studies  were  ended  with  his  life,  by 
a  putrid  fever,  June  83, 1770,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  hia  age. 

AxBirsiOB  is  to  be  considered  aa  a  didactic 
and  lyric  poet  His  great  work  ia  ^  The  Plea- 
sures of  Imagination  ;**  a  performance  which, 
published  as  it  waa,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
nised  expectationa  that  were  not  very  amply 
satisfied.  It  has  undoubtedly  a  just  claim  to 
very  particular  notice,  as  an  example  of  preat 
feliei^  of  genius,  and  uncommon  amphtude 
of  acquisitions,  of  a  young  mind  stored  with 
images,  and  much  exercise  in  combining  and 
comparing  them. 
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With  tiie  philosophical  or  religious  tenets  of 
the  author  I  nave  nothing  to  do ;  my  business  is 
with  his  poetry.  The  subject  is  well  chosen,  aa 
it  includea  all  images  that  can  strike  or  please, 
and  thus  comprises  every  species  of  poetical  de- 


point  betwee  i  penury  and  satiety.  The  parts 
seem  artificiilly  disposed,  with  sufficient  cohe- 
rence, so  aa  t  lat  they  cannot  change  their  placea 
without  bjury  to  the  general  design. 

His  imuges  are  displayed  with  auch  luxuri- 
ance of  expression,  that  they  are  hidden  Uke 
Butler's  moon,  by  a  **  veil  of  light  f*  thev  are 
forms  fantasticaUy  lost  under  superfluity  of  cfress. 
Pmr$  mkUma  est  ip$a  puella  $%tL  The  words  are 
multiplied  till  the  sense  is  hardly  perceived ;  at- 
tention deserts  the  mind,  and  settles  in  the  ear. 
The  reader  wanders  through  the  gay  diffusion, 
sometimes  amazed,  and  sometimes  delighted, 
but,  after  many  turnings  in  the  flowery  laby- 
rinth, comes  out  as  he  went  in.  He  remarked 
little,  and  laid  hold  on  nothing. 

To  his  versification  justice  requires  that  praise 
should  not  be  denied.  In  the  general  faorica- 
tion  of  his  lines  he  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  auy 
other  writer  of  blank  verse ;  nis  flow  is  smooth, 
and  bis  pauses  are  musical ;  but  the  concatena- 
tion of  his  verses  is  commonly  too  lon^  conti- 
nued, and  the  fiiQ  close  does  no  trecur  with  suffi- 
cient frequency.  The  sense  is  carried  on  through 
a  long  intertexture  of  complicated  clauses,  and, 
as  nothing  is  distinguished,  nothing  is  remem* 
bered. 

The  exemption  which  blank  verse  afibrda 
from  the  necessity  of  dosinff  the  sense  with  the 
couplet  betrays  luxuriant  and  active  minds  into 
such  self-indulgence,  that  ^ey  pile  image  upon 
image,  ornament  upon  ornament,  and  are  not 
easi^  perauaded  to  cloee  the  sense  at  alL 
Blank  verse  will,  therefore,  I  fear,  be  too  oflen 
found  in  description  exuberant,  in  argument  lo- 
quacious, and  in  narration  tiresome. 

His  diction  is  certainly  poetical  as  it  is  not 
prosaic,  and  elegant  as  it  is  not  vulgar.  He  is 
to  be  commended  as  having  fewer  utifices  of 
disgust  than  most  of  his  brethren  of  the  blank 
song.  He  rarely  either  recalls  old  phrases,  or 
twists  his  metre  into  harsh  inversions.  The 
sense,  however,  of  his  words  is  strained,  when 
*' he  views  theQ«n^s  from  Alpine  heights;** 
that  is,  from  mountains  like  the  Alps.  Aiid  the 
pedant  surely  intrudes  (but  when  was  blank 
verse  without  pedantry?)  when  he  tells  how 
«  Planets  absolve  the  stated  round  of  Time.** 

It  is  generally  known  to  the  readers  of  poeUy 
that  he  intended  to  revise  and  augment  this 
work,  but  died  before  he  had  completed  his  de- 
sign. The  reformed  work  as  he  left  it,  and  the 
additions  which  he  had  made,  are  very  properly 
retained  in  the  late  collection.  He  seems  to 
have  somewliat  contracted  his  diflusion  ;  but  I 
know  not  whether  he  has  gained  in  closeness 
what  he  has  lost  in  splendour.  In  the  additional 
book,  "The  Tale  of  Solon"  is  too  long. 

One  great  defect  of  his  poem  is  very  properly 
censured  by  Mr.  Walken  unless  it  may  be  ssid, 
in  his  defence,  that  what  oe  has  omitted  was  not 
property  in  his  ]dan.  Hia  **  picture  of  man  is 
grand  and  beautiful,  but  unfinished.  The  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  which  is  the  imtural  coti- 
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•eqoenoe  of  Che  appedtM  and  powen  abe  is 
iiiTMMd  with,  is  scarcely  oooe  hinted  tfaioiigh- 
oat  the  poem.  This  deficiency  is  amply  sop* 
plied  by  the  masterly  pencil  of  Dr.  Voune ; 
who,  lixe  a  good  philoeopher,  has  invincimy 
proved  the  immortaUty  or  man,  both  from  the 
grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  meanness 
and  misery  of  his  state :  for  this  reason,  a  few 
passages  are  selected  from  the '  Night  Thoughts,* 
which,  with  those  of  Akenside,  seem  to  form  a 
complete  yiew  of  the  powers,  sitoatioa,  and  end 
of  man.** — *  Exercises  for  Improvement  in  Elo* 
cation,'  pw  66. 

His  ti«her  poems  are  now  to  be  considered ; 
bat  a  short  consideration  will  despatch  them. 
It  is  not  easy  to  guess  why  he  addicted  himself 
so  diligently  to  lyric  poetry,  having  neither  the 
ease  and  airiness  of  the  lighter,  nor  the  vehe- 
mence and  elevation  of  the  grander  ode.  When 
he  lays  his  ill-fated  hand  upon  his  harp,  his 
former  powers  seem  to  desert  hhn;  he  has  no 
kmger  his  luxuriance  of  expression,  nor  variety 


ofimages.  QsthoagfaCsareooll,aodhiiweids 
inelegant.  Yet  such  was  his  love  of  lyrics,  tbai, 
having  written  with  ^reat  vigour  and  poij|;iiancy 
his  '^  Epistle  to  Cuno,"  he  transformed  it  after- 
wards into  an  ode  disgraceful  only  to  its  author 

Of  his  odes  nothing  favourable  can  be  said : 
the  sentiments  commonly  want  force,  nature,  oi 
novelty;  the  dictioii  is  sometimes  harsh  and 
uncoath,  the  stanzas  ill-constmeted  and  unplea- 
sant, and  the  rhymes  dissonaol,  or  omkiuuily 
disposed;  too  distant  from  each  other,  or  sr* 
raiwed  with  too  little  regard  to  established  use, 
andtherefore  perplexing  to  the  ear,  which  in  a 
short  composition  has  not  timo  to  grow  iamilisr 
with  an  innovation. 

To  examine  such  compositions  singly  camiot 
be  required;  they  have  doubtless  bngnter  and 
darker  parts;  but  when  they  are  once  found  to 
be  generally  dull,  all  frurther  labour  may  be 
sparad ;  for  to  what  use  can  the  work  be  criti- 
cised that  will  net  be  read? 
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Tbomas  Grat,  tne  son  of  Mr.  Philip  Oray^  a 
serivener  of  London,  was  bom  in  Comhill, 
November  86th,  1716.  His  grammatical  edu- 
cation he  received  at  Eton  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Antrobus,  his  mother's  brother,  then  assistant 
to  Dr.  G^rge  j  and  when  be  left  school,  in  1734, 
entered  a  pensioner  at  Peterhouse  in  Cambridge. 

The  transition  from  the  school  to  the  college 
is,  to  most  young  scholars,  the  time  from  which 
they  date  their  years  of  manhood,  liberty,  and 
happiness ;  but  Gray  seems  to  have  been  very 
little  delighted  with  academical  qualifications ; 
he  liked  at  Cambridge  neither  the  mode  of  life 
nor  the  fashion  of  study,  and  liyed  sullenly  on  to 
the  time  when  his  attendance  on  lectures  was  no 
longer  required.  As  he  intended  to  profess  the 
common  law,  he  took  no  degree. 

When  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  about  five 
years,  Mr.  Horace  Walpole^  whose  friendship 
he  hiid  gained  at  Eton,  invited  him  to  travel 
with  him  as  his  companion.  They  wandered 
through  Francs  into  Italy;  and  Gray's  "Let- 
ters" contam  a  very  pleasing  account  of  many 
parts  of  their  journey.  But  unequal  friendships 
are  easily  disiwlved:  at  Florence  they  quar- 
relled, and  parted ;  and  Mr.  Walpole  is  now 
content  to  have  it  told  that  it  was  by  his  fault. 
If  we  look,  however,  without  prejudice  on  the 
worid,  we  shall  find  that  men,  whose  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  merit  sets  them  above  the  com- 
pliances of  servility,  are  apt  enough  in  their 
association  with  superiora  to  watch  their  own 
dignity  with  troublesome  and  punctilious  jea- 
lousy, and  in  the  fervour  of  independence  to  exact 
that  attention  which  they  reflise  to  pay.  Part 
they  did,  whatever  was  the  quarrel;  and  the  rest 
of  their  travels  was  doubtless  more  unpleasant 
to  them  both.  Gray  continued  his  Journey  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  his  own  little  fortune,  with 
only  an  oeeasbnal  servanL 


He  returned  to  England  in  September,  1741, 
and  in  about  two  months  afterwards  buried  his 
father,  who  had,  by  an  injudicious  wsste  <A 
money  upon  a  new  house,  so  much  lessened  his 
fortune,  that  Gray  thought  himsdf  too  poor  to 
study  the  law.  He  therefiire  retired  toCs»> 
bridee,  where  he  soon  after  became  bachelor  of 
civil  law,  and  where,  without  liking  the  place  or 
its  inhabitants,  or  professing  to  hke  them,  he 
passed,  except  a  short  residence  at  London,  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

About  this  time  he  was  deprived  of  Mr.  West, 
the  son  of  a  chancellor  of  Ireland,  a  friend  on 
whom  he  appean  to  have  set  a  high  value,  and 
who  deserved  his  esteem  by  the  powers  which 
he  shows  in  his  letters,  and  in  the  "Ode  to 
May,"  which  Mr.  Mason  has  preserved,  as  well 
as  by  the  sincerity  with  which,  when  Gray  sent 
him  part  of  **  Agrippina,"  a  tragedy  that  he  had 
just  begun,  he  gave  an  opinion  which  probably 
intercepted  the  progress  of  the  work,  andwhioi 
the  judgment  of  every  reader  will  confirm.  It 
was  certainly  no  loss  to  the  English  stage  that 
"Agrippina"  was  never  finished.  ' 

In  this  year  (1749)  Gray  seems  to  have 
applied  himself  seriously  to  poetry;  for  in  this 
year  were  produced  the  "Ode  to  Sprinr,"  his 
"Prospect  of  Eton,"  and  his  "Ode  to  Adver- 
sity." He  be^  likewise  a  Latin  poem,  "  De 
Pnncipiis  Cogitandi." 

It  may  be  collected  from  the  narrative  of  Mr. 
Mason,  thiat  his  first  ambition  was  to  have  ex- 
celled in  Latin  poetry:  perhaps  it  were  reason- 
able to  wish  that  he  nad  prosecuted  his  design ; 
for,  thouch  there  is  at  present  some  embarr»i»> 
ment  in  his  phrase,  and  some  hanhnees  in  his 
lyric  numbers,  his  copioosneas  of  language  if 
such  as  very  few  PoesesB ;  and  his  lines,  even 
when  imperfect,  discover  a  writer  whom  prac- 
tice would  have  made  skilfuL 
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He  now  lived  on  at  Peteriiouae,  Tarr  little 
foUfiitoiis  what  otlien  did  or  thought,  and  culti- 
rated  his  mind  and  enlaifed  his  views  without 
anf  other  purpose  than  of  improving  and  amus- 
ing hkoseu;  when  Mr.  Mason,  being  elected 
feUow  of  Ponbroke  Hall,  brought  him  a  con> 
panion  who  was  aflerwaras  to  &  his  editor,  and 
whose  fondness  and  fidelity  has  kindled  in  him  a 
leal  of  admaration  which  cannot  be  reasonably 
expected  from  the  neutrality  of  a  stranger,  and 
the  coldness  of  a  critic. 

In  his  retirement  he  wrote  (1747)  an  ode  on 
tbe  *< Death  of  Mr.  Walpole^s  Cat;"  and  the 
year  alierwards  attempted  a  poem,  of  more  im- 
poi;^anee,  on  "  (Government  and  Education,**  of 
which  the  fragments  which  remain  have  many 
excellent  lines. 

GLis  next  production  (1750)  was  his  far-famed 
'^Ele^  in  the  Churchyard,**  which,  finding  its 
way  mto  a  magasine,  first,  I  believe,  made  him 
kaowa  to  the  public 

An  invitation  from  Lady  Cobluun  about  this 
time  gave  occasion  to  an  odd  composition  called 
"A  Long  Story,**  which  adds  little  to  Giay*8 
character. 

Several  of  his  nieces  were  published  (1753) 
with  designs  by  Mr.  Bentley :  and  that  they 
might  in  some  form  or  other  make  a  book,  only 
one  side  of  each  leaf  was  printed.  I  believe  thie 
potms  and  the  plates  recommended  each  other  so 
weU,  that  the  whole  impression  was  soon  bought. 
This  year  he  lost  his  mother. 

Some  time  afterwards  (1766)  some  young  men 
of  the  college,  whose  chambers  were  near  his, 
diverted  themselves  with  disturbing  him  by  fre- 
quent and  troublesome  noises,  and  as  is  said, 
ov  pranks  yet  more  offensive  and  contemptuous. 
This  insolence,  having  ^adured  it  a  while,  he  re- 
presented to  the  governors  of  the  society,  among 
whom  perhaps  he  had  no  fiiends ;  and,  finding 
hit  complaint  little  regarded,  removed  himself  to 
Pcmbrdie  HalL 

In  1757  he  published  <<The  Progress  of  Poe- 
trv,**  and  *'Tbe  Bard,**  two  compositions  at 
which  the  readers  of  poetry  were  at  first  content 
togaae  in  mute  amaxemenL  Some  that  tried 
(hem  confessed  their  inabilitv  to  understand 
them,  though  Warburton  said  that  they  were 
understood  as  well  as  the  works  of  Milton  and 
Shakspeare,  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  admire. 
Garrick  wrote  a  few  Imes  in  their  praise.  Some 
hardy  champions  undertook  to  rescue  them  from 
Meiect ;  and  in  a  short  time  many  were  content 
to  he  shown  beauties  which  they  could  not  see. 

Gray's  reputation  was  now  so  hieh,  that,  after 
the  death  of  Cibber,  he  had  the  honour  of  re- 
fimog  the  laurel,  which  was  then  bestowed  on 
Mr.  Whitehead. 

His  cuiioaiy,  not  long  after,  drew  him  away 
from  Cambridge  to  a  lodging  near  the  Museum, 
where  he  resided  near  tm'ee  yeara^  reading  and 
transcribing ;  and,  so  &r  as  can  be  discovered, 
very  little  affected  by  two  odes  on  "  Oblivion** 
and  '*  Obscurity,''  in  which  his  lyric  perform- 
ances were  ridiculed  with  much  contempt  and 
much  ingenuity. 

When  the  professor  of  modem  history  at 
Cambiidge  died,  he  was,  as  he  says,  '<  cockered 
and  spirited  up,**  till  he  asked  it  of  Lord  Bute, 
who  sent  him  a  civil  refusal ;  and  the  place  was 
siven  to  Mz.  Brocket,  the  tutor  of  Sir  James 
Lowtber. 


His  oonstitoiion  was  weak,  and,  believingthat 
his  health  was  promoted  by  exercise  and  change 
of  place,  he  undertook  (1765)  a  K>umey  into 
Scotland,  of  which  his  account,  so  far  as  it  ex- 
tends, is  very  curious  and  elegant:  (or,  as  his 
comprehension  was  ample,  his  curiosity  extend- 
ed to  all  the  works  of  art,  all  the  appearances  of 
nature,  and  all  the  monuments  or  past  events. 
He  naturally  contracted  a  friendship  with  Dr. 
Beattie^  whom  he  found  a  poet,  a  pnilosopher, 
and  a  good  man.  The  Mareschal  College  at 
Aberdeen  offered  him  the  dofree  of  doctor  of 
laws,  which,  bavins  omittea  to  take  it  at 
Cambridge,  he  thoug nt  it  decent  to  refuse. 

What  ne  had  formerly  solicited  in  vain  was  at 
last  given  him  without  solicitation.  The  pro- 
fessorship of  history  became  a^ain  vacant,  and 
he  received  (1768)  an  offer  <^  it  from  the  Duke 
of  Qrafton.  He  aocepted  and  retained  it  to  his 
death ;  always  designmg  lectures,  but  never  ap- 
pearing reading  them ;  uneasy  at  his  neglect  of 
duty,  uid  appeasing  his  uneasiness  with  designs 
of  reformation,  and  with  a  resolution  which  he 
believed  himself  to  have  made  of  resigning  the 
office,  if  he  found  himself  unable  to  discharge  it 

III  health  made  another  journey ,  necessary, 
and  he  visited  (1769)  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland. He  that  reiads  his  epistolary  narration 
wishes,  that  to  travel,  and  to  tell  his  travels,  had 
been  more  of  his  employment;  but  it  is  by  study- 
ing at  home  that  we  must  obtain  the  ability  of 
travelling  with  intelligence  and  improvement 

His  travels  and  his  studies  were  now  near 
their  end.  The  gout,  of  which  he  had  sustained 
many  weak  attacks^  fell  upon  his  stomach,  and, 
yielaing  to  no  medicines,  produced  strong  con- 
vulsions, which  (July  30,  1771)  terminated  in 
dea^*.i. 

ELis  character  I  am  willing  to  adopt,  as  Mr. 
Mason  has  done,  from  a  letter  written  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  Boswell,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple, 
rector  of  St  Gluvias  in  Cornwall ;  and  am  as 
willing  as  his  wannest  well-wisher  to  believe  it 
true. 

**  Perhaps  he  was  the  most  learned  man  in 
Europe.  He  was  eanally  acquainted  with  the 
elegant  and  profound  paits  of  science,  and  that 
not  superficially,  but  thoroughly.  He  knew 
every  branch  of  history,  both  natural  and  civil ; 
had  read  all  the  original  historians  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy ;  and  was  a  great  antiquarian. 
Criticism,  metapnysics,  morals,  politics,  made  a 
principal  part  ot  his  study ;  voyages  and  travels 
of  all  sorts  were  his  favourite  amusements ;  and 
he  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting,  prints,  architec- 
ture, and  gardening.  With  such  a  fund  of 
knowledge,  his  conversation  most  have  been 
equally  instructing  and  entertaining :  but  he  was 
also  a  ^ood  man,  a  man  of  virtue  and  humanity. 
There  is  no  character  without  some  speck,  some 
imperfection ;  and  I  think  the  greatest  defect  in 
his,  was  an  afiectation  in  deUcacy,  or  rather 
effeminacy,  and  a  visible  fastidiousness,  or  con- 
tempt and  disdain  of  his  inferiors  in  science. 
He  also  had,  in  some  degree,  that  weakness 
which  disgusted  Voltaire  so  much  in  Mr.  Con- 
greve :  though  he  seemed  to  value  others  chiefly 
according  to  the  progress  thst  they  had  made  in 
knowledge,  yet  be  could  not  bear  to  be  consi- 
dered merely  as  a  man  of  letters ;  and,  thou^ 
without  birth,  or  fortune,  or  station,  his  desire 
was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  private  independeat 
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scntlramii  who  toftd  far  hit  muMHMit*  Pcr- 
bap*  it  may  be  said,  What  agnifies  so  mvch 
knowledge,  when  H  produced  ao  UtUe?  It  it 
worth  taking  so  ranch  pains  to  leave  no  memo- 
liaU  but  a  few  poems  T  But  let  it  be  considered 
that  Mr.  Onj  was  to  others  at  least  innocentlj 
employed;  to himseU* certainly benefidally.  His 
time  passed  agreeabljr:  he  was  every  day  mak- 
ing some  new  acquisition  in  science ;  bis  mind 
was  enlarged,  his  heart  softened,  his  ¥11106 
strengthened;  the  world  and  mankind  were 
shown  to  him  without  a  mask;  and  he  was 
taught  to  consider  every  thing  as  trifling,  and 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  wise  man,  except 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  practice  of  virtue, 
in  that  stats  wherem  God  hath  placed  us.** 

To  this  character  Mr.  Mason  has  added  a 
more  particular  account  of  Giav's  skill  in 
loology.  He  has  remarked  that  Gray*s  effemi- 
nacy was  affected  most  **  before  those  whom  he 
did  not  wish  to  please  ;^  and  that  he  is  unjustly 
charged  with  making  knowledge  his  sole  reason 
of  preference,  as  he  paid  his  esteem  to  none 
whom  he  did  not  likewise  beUeve  to  be  good. 

What  has  occurred  to  me  from  the  slight 
Inspection  of  his  Letters  in  which  my  unoer- 
takmg  has  engaged  me  is,  that  his  mind  had  a 
larffe  grasp ;  that  his  curiosiw  was  untimited, 
and  his  judgment  cultivated ;  that  he  was  a  man 
likely  to  love  much  where  he  loved  at  all ;  but 
that  he  was  fastidious  and  hard  to  please.  His 
contempt,  however,  is  often  employed  where  I 
hone  it  will  be  approved,  upon  skepticism  and 
infidelity.  His  snort  account  of  Shaftesbury  I 
will  insert 

"  You  say  you  cannot  conceive  how  Lord 
Shaftesbury  came  to  be  a  philosopher  in  vogue : 
I  will  tell  you ;  first,  he  was  a  lord ;  secondly, 
he  was  as  vam  as  any  of  his  readers ;  thirdly, 
men  are  very  prone  to  believe  what  they  do  not 
understand ;  fourthly,  they  will  believe  any  thing 
at  all,  |>rovided  thcv  are  under  no  obligation  to 
believe  it;  fifthly,  they  love  to  take  a  new  road, 
even  when  that  road  leads  no  where  ;  sixthly, 
he  was  reckoned  a  fine  writer,  and  seems  always 
to  mean  more  than  ho  said.  Would  you  have 
any  more  reasons?  An  interval  of  above  for^ 
years  has  pretty  well  destroyed  the  charm.  A 
dead  lord  ranks  with  commoners :  vanity  is  no 
longer  interested  in  the  matter ;  tor  a  new  road 
has  become  an  old  one.** 

Mr.  Mason  has  added,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, that,  though  Gray  was  poor,  he  was  not 
eager  of  money ;  and  thiat,  out  of  tne  little  that 
he  had,  he  was  very  Mrilling  to  help  the  necessi- 
tous. 

As  a  writer  he  had  this  peculiarity,  that  he 
did  not  write  his  pieces  first  rudely,  and  then 
correct  them,  but  laboorea  every  line  as  it  arose 
in  the  train  of  composition ;  and  he  had  a  no- 
tion not  ver^  peculiar,  that  he  could  not  write 
but  at  certam  times,  or  at  happy  moments ;  a 
fantastic  fbpf>ery,  to  which  my  kindness  for  a 
man  of  learning  and  virtue  vriishes  him  to  have 
been  superior. 

Gray*s  poetry  b  now  to  be  considered ;  and  I 
hope  not  to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  his 
name,  if  I  confess  tint  I  contemplate  it  with  less 
pleasure  than  his  life. 

His  ode  **  On  Spring"  has  something  poetical, 
both  in  the  language  and  the  thought ;  but  the 
language  is  too  luiiuiant,  and  the  thoughu  have 


Dothfaig  new.  Tbcie  haa  of  late  aiiaeii  a  pite* 
tioe  of  giving  to  adjectives  derived  from  sobstan* 
tives  the  termination  of  participles ;  such  as  tbe 
etdiwrtd  plain,  the  dmided  bank ;  but  I  was  sorry 
to  see,  in  the  lines  of  a  scholar  like  Gray,  tlie 
kowied  Spring.  The  morality  is  natural,  but  too 
stale ;  the  conclusion  is  pretty. 

The  poem  <<0n  the  Cat »  was  doubtless  by 
its  Author  considered  as  a  trifle ;  but  it  is  not  a 
happy  trifle.  In  the  first  stanza,  ''the  azure 
flowers  li^  blow**  show  resoluteljra  rhyme  b 
sometimes  made  when  it  cannot  easily  be  found. 
Selima,  the  Cat,  is  called  a  njrmph,  with  some 
violence  both  to  langua^  and  sense :  but  there 
is  no  good  use  made  of  it  when  it  is  done ;  fbref 
the  two  lines, 

What  femak  heart  can  cold  despite  ? 
What  cai*e  arene  lo  fiah  ? 

the  first  relates  merely  to  the  nymph,  and  tbe 
second  only  to  the  cat  The  si^  stanxa  con- 
tains a  melancholv  truth,  that  ''a  favourite  hat 
no  friend ;"  but  the  last  ends  in  a  pointed  sen- 
tence of  no  relation  to  the  purpose ;  ifwiud  gKf- 
Ured  had  been  gdd,  the  cat  would  not  have  gone 
into  the  water ;  and,  if  she  had,  would  not  less 
have  been  dfwwned. 

The  ''Piospect  of  Eton  CoUece"  anggescs 
nothing  to  Gray  which  every  beholder  does  not 
eoually  think  and  feeL  His  supphcation  to  father 
Tnamea,  to  tell  him  who  drives  the  hoop  or  tosses 
the  ball,  is  useless  and  puerile.  Father  Thames 
has  no  better  means  of  knowing  than  himseiC 
His  epithet  ** buxom  health**  is  not  elegant;  be 
seems  not  to  understand  the  word.  Gray  thought 
his  language  more  poetical  as  it  was  more  remote 
from  common  use;  finding  in  Drydea  ** honey 
redolent  of  Spring,"  an  expression  that  reaches 
the  utmost  limits  of  our  language.  Gray  drove  it 
a  little  more  beyond  common  appreheiMion,  by 
making  ** galea"  to  be  *< redolent  of  joy  and 
youth." 

Of  the  "Ode  on  AdversitjP'the  hint  was  at 
first  taken  from  "  O  Diva,  gratnm  <)ue  re^  An- 
tium  ;**  but  Gray  has  excelled  his  original  by 
the  variety  of  his  sentiments,  and  by  their  moral 
application.  Of  this  piece,  at  once  poetical  and 
rational,  I  will  not,  by  slight  objectioos,  violate 
the  dignity. 

My  process  has  now  brought  me  to  the  wta- 
dtrfid  "Wonder  of  Wonders,"  the  two  Sislsr 
Odes,  by  which,  though  either  vulgar  ignorance 
or  common  tense  at  6rst  universally  rejected 
them,  many  have  been  since  persuaded  to  think 
themselves  delighted.  I  am  one  of  those  tfast 
are  willing  to  1^  pleased,  and  therefore  wodd 
gladly  find  the  meaning  of  the  first  stanza  of 
"The  Progress  of  Poetry." 

Gray  seems  in  his  rapture  to  confound  tbe 
images  of  "  spreading  sound  and  running  wa- 
ter.** A  "stream  of  music"  may  be  allowed; 
hut  where  does  "  music,"  ho^rever  "  smooth  sad 
strong,"  after  havmg  visited  the  "  verdant  vales, 
roll  down  the  steep  amain,**  so  as  that  "rocks 
and  nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  roar?"  If 
this  be  said  of  music,  it  is  nonsense ;  if  it  be  ssid 
of  water,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

The  second  stanza,  exhibiting  Mars*  ear  and 
Jove*s  eagle,  is  unworthy  of  further  notice. 
Criticism  disdains  to  chase  a  schoolboy  to  his 
common-places. 

Tq  the  third  it  may  likewise  be  objected,  that 
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it  u  drawn  ^rommjtliolorf,  tfaou^svdi  as  may 
b«  more  easily  assimilatcS  to  real  life.  Idalia's 
*'  Telret  green  "  has  aom^hing  of  cant  An  mM- 
theC  or  metaphor  drawn  from  Nature  ennobles 
Art;  an  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  Art 
de^des  Nature.  Gray  is  too  fond  of  words 
arbitranly  oempoanded.  <<  Many^twtnkling" 
was  formerly  censured  as  not  analogical ;  we 
may  say  **  man^r-spotted,''  but  scarcely  <<many- 
spottinff."  This  sta^iza,  however,  liaa  some- 
thing pleasing. 

Of  the  second  ternary  of  stanzas,  the  first  en- 
deavours to  tell  something,  and  would  have  told 
It,  had  it  not  been  crosM  by  Hyperion:  the 
second  describes  well  enough  the  universal  pre- 
valence of  poetry ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  con- 
clusion will  not  arise  from  the  premises.  The 
caverns  of  the  North  and  the  plains  of  Chili 
are  not  the  residences  of  **  Glory  and  generous 
Shame.**  But  that  Poetry  and  virtue  go  always 
together  is  an  opinion  so  pleasing,  wat  I  can 
fonpve  him  who  resolves  to  think  it  true. 

The  third  stanza  sounds  big  with  "  Delphi,'* 
and  "Egean,**  and  «Ilissus,**  and  <*  Meander,** 
and  with  **  hallowed  fountains,**  and  **  solemn 
soand  ;**  but  in  all  Gray's  odes  there  is  a  kind 
of  cumbrous  splendour  which  we  wish  away. 
His  position  is  at  last  false :  in  the  time  of  Dante 
and  Petrarch,  from  whom  we  derive  our  first 
school  of  Poetry,  Italy  was  overrun  by  "  tyrant 
power ;"  and  "coward  vice  ;**  nor  was  our  state 
much  better  when  we  firat  borrowed  the  Italian 
arts. 

Of  the  third  ternary,  the  firat  gives  a  mytho- 
logical birth  of  Shakspeare.  What  is  said  of 
that  mighty  genius  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  said 
happily :  the  real  eUects  of  this  poetical  power 
are  pii  out  of  sight  by  the  pomp  of  machinery. 
Where  truth  is  sufficient  to  fill  tne  mind,  fiction 
is  worse  than  useless ;  the  counterfeit  debases 
the  genuine. 

His  account  of  Milton's  blindness,  if  we  sup- 
pose it  caused  by  study  in  the  formation  of  his 
poem,  a  supposition  surely  allowable,  is  poeti- 
cally true,  and  happily  imagined.  But  the  cor  of 
Diyden,  with  his  two  eourtert,  has  nothing  in  it 
peculiar;  it  is  a  car  in  which  any  other  rider 
may  be  placed. 

"The  Bard"  appears,  at  the  firat  view,  to  be, 
as  Algarotti  and  othera  have  remarked,  an  imi- 
tation of  the  prophecy  of  Nereus.  Algarotti 
thinks  it  superior  to  its  ori^nal ;  and,  if  prefe- 
rence depends  only  on  the  imagery  and  anima- 
tion of  the  two  poems,  his  judgment  is  right — 
There  is  in  "  The  Bard  **  more  force,  more 
thought,  and  more  variety.  But  to  copy  is  less 
than  to  invent,  and  the  copy  has  been  unhappily 
produced  at  a  wrong  time.  The  fiction  of  Ho- 
race was  to  the  Romans  credible ;  but  its  revival 
disgusts  us  with  apparent  and  unconquerable 
falsehood.    Inendvlui  odu  / 

To  select  a  singular  event,  and  swell  it  to  a 
giant*9  bulk  by  fabulous  appendages  of  spectres 
and  predictions,  has  little  difficulty ;  for  ne  that 
forsaR.es  the  probable  may  always  find  the  mar- 
veDous.  And  it  has  little  use  ;  we  are  afiected 
only  as  we  believe ;  we  are  improved  only  as  we 
find  something  to  be  imitated  or  declined.  I  do 
not  see  that  "  The  Bard  **  promotes  any  truth, 
moral  or  political. 

His  stanzas  are  too  long,  especially  his  epodes ; 
the  ode  is  finished  before  the  ear  has  learned  its  I 


measures,  and  consequently  before  it  can  receive 
pleasure  from  their  consonance  and  recurrence. 

Of  the  firat  stanza  the  abrupt- beginning  has 
been  celebrated :  but  technical  beauties  can  give 
praise  only  to  the  inventor.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  any  man  to  rush  abruptly  upon  his  subject, 
that  has  read  the  ballad  of  "Johnny  Arm- 
strong.** 

!■  Uwre  ever  a  nun  In  all  Scotland— 

Tl^e  initial  resemblances,  or  alliterations, 
"ruin,  ruthless,  helm  or  hauberk,'*  are  below 
the  grandeur  of  a  poem  that  endeavoura  at  sub- 
limity. 

In  the  second  stanza  the  Bard  is  well  describ- 
ed; but  in  the  third  we  have  the  puerilities  of 
obsolete  mythology.  When  we  Are  told  that 
"  Cadwallo  hush*a  the  stormy  main,**  and  that 
"Modred  made  huge  Plinlimmon  boW  his  cloud- 
topp'd  head,*'  attention  recoils  from  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  tale  that,  even  when  it  was  firat  heard, 
was  heard  with  scorn. 

The  toeaving  of  the  ioinding  sheet  he  borrowed, 
as  he  owns,  from  the  Northern  Bards :  but  their 
texture,  however,  was  very  properly  the  work 
of  female  powere,  as  the  act  of  spinning  the 
thread  of  life  is  another  mythology.  Thcfl  is 
always  dangerous  ;  Gray  has  made  weavers  ot 
slaughtered  bards  by  a  fiction  outrageous  and 
incongruous.  They  are  then  called  upon  to 
"Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof,'*  per- 
haps with  no  great  propriety  ;  for  it  is  by  cross- 
ing the  woof  with  tne  i^orp  that  men  weave  the 
web  or  piece ;  and  the  firat  line  was  dearly  bought 
by  the  admission  of  its  wretr^hed  correspondent, 
"Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough.***  He 
has,  however,  no  other  line  as  bad. 

The  third  stanza  of  the  second  ternary  is  com- 
mended, I  think,  beyond  its  merit  The  per- 
sonification is  indistinct  T*hirst  and  Hunger 
are  not  alike ;  and  their  features,  to  make  the 
imagery  perfect,  should  have  been  discriminated. 
We  are  told,  in  the  same  stanza,  how  "  towera 
are  fed."  But  I  will  no  longer  look  for  particu- 
lar faults ;  yet  let  it  be  observed  that  the  ode 
might  have  been  concluded  with  an  action  of 
better  example  ;  but  suicide  is  always  to  be  had, 
without  expense  of  thought 

These  odes  are  marked  by  glittering  accumu- 
lations of  ungraceful  ornaments;  they  strike, 
rather  than  please ;  the  images  are  magnified  by 
aflTectation  ;  the  language  is  laboured  into  harah- 
ness.  The  mind  of  the  writer  seems  to  work 
with  unnatural  violence.  "  Double,  double,  toil 
and  trouble.**  He  has  a  kind  of  strutting  dig- 
nity, and  is  tall  by  walking  on  tiptoe.  His  art 
ana  his  struggle  are  too  visible,  and  there  is  too 
little  appearance  of  ease  and  naturcf 

To  say  that  he  had  no  beauties,  would  be  un- 
just ;  a  man  like  him,  of  great  learning  and  great 
industry,  could  not  but  produce  something  valu- 
able. When  he  pleases  least,  it  can  only  be  said 
that  a  good  design  was  ill  directed. 

His  translations  of  Northern  and  Welsh  Poetry 
deserve  praise ;  the  imagery  is  preserved,  perhaps 
oHen  improved  ;  but  the  language  is  unlike  the 
language  of  other  poets. 


*  *'  I  have  a  soul,  that  like  an  ample  shield 

Can  take  Id  all ;  and  verge ^*nough  f -r  more.** 
Drydenfa  Sehaatitm, 
t  Lord  Orford  u«od  to  aisert,  that  Gray  ♦•  nerftr  wrnt* 
anything  easilv,  but  things  of  humour :"  andaddad,  that 
humour  waa  hit  oantral  and  original  ttirn.<-(X 
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In  the  chaimcter  of  his  Elegy  I  reioioe  to  con- 
cur with  the  comrnon  reader ;  for  bj  the  com- 
mon seme  of  readers,  uncorrupted  with  literary 
prejudiceiL  after  all  the  refinements  of  subtlety 
and  the  dogmatism  of  learning,  must  be  finally 
decided  all  claim  to  poetical  honours.  The 
"  Churchward 'I  abounds  with  images  which 
find  a  mirror  in  every  mind,  and  with  senti* 


mants  to  whidi  crery  bosom  retems  an  adior* 
The  four  stanxas,  be|;iiuung  ^  Yet  even  these 
bones,'*  are  to  me  onginal :  I  hare  never  seen 
the  notions  in^  any  other  place :  yet  he  that  reads 
them  here  persuades  himself  tnat  he  has  always 
felt  them.  Had  Gray  written  often  thus,  it  had 
been  Tain  to  bhune,  and  usekas  to  praise  r 
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Gboiob  Ltttbltov,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lyttelton,  of  Hagley,  in  Worcestershire,  was 
bom  in  1709.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  where 
he  was  so  much  distingubhed,  that  his  exercises 
were  recommended  as  models  to  his  school- 
fellows. 

From  Eton  he  went  to  Christchurch,  where 
he  retained  the  same  reputation  of  superiority, 
and  displayed  his  abilities  to  the  public  in  a  poem 
00  "Blenheim." 

He  was  a  very  early  writer,  both  in  vene  and 
prose.  His  "  Progress  of  Love,"  and  his. "  Per- 
sian Letters,"  were  both  written  when  he  was 
very  young ;  and  indeed  the  character  of  a  young 
man  is  very  visible  in  both.  The  Verses  cant  of 
shepherds  and  flocks,  and  crooks  dressed  with 
flowers  ;  and  the  Lettera  have  something  of  that 
indistinct  and  headstrong  ardour  for  liberty 
which  a  man  of  genius  always  catches  when  he 
enters  the  world,  and  always  suflTers  to  cool  as 
he  passes  forward. 

He  stayed  not  lonff  in  Oxford ;  for  in  1728  he 
bej^n  his  travels,  and  saw  France  and  Italy. — 
When  he  retumeid,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, and  soon  distinguished  himself  among 
the  most  eager  opponents  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  though  his  fatlier,  who  was  commissioner 
of  the  admiralty,  always  voted  with  the  court. 

For  many  yeara  the  name  of  George  Lyttel- 
ton was  seen  in  every  account  of  every  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  opposea  the  stand- 
ing army  ;  he  opposed  .;he  excise ;  he  supported 
the  motion  for  petitioning  the  King  to  remove 
Walpole.  His  zeal  was  considered  by  the  cour^ 
tiers  not  only  as  violent,  but  as  acrimonious  and 
malignant ;  and  when  Walpole  was  at  last 
hunted  from  his  places,  every  efibrt  was  made 
by  his  friends,  and  many  friends  he  had,  to  ex- 
clude Lyttelton  from  the  secret  committee. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  being  (1737)  driven 
from  St  Jameses,  kept  a  separate  -  court,  and 
opened  his  arms  to  the  opponents  of  the  minis- 
try. Mr.  LjTttelton  became  his  secretary,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  great  influence  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  conduct  He  pereuaded  his  mas- 
ter, whose  business  it  was  now  to  be  popular, 
that  he  would  advance  his  character  by  patron- 
age. Mallet  was  made  under-secretaiy  with 
two  hundred  pounds ;  and  Thomson  had  a  pen- 
sion of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  For  Thom- 
son, Lyttelton  always  retainea  his  kindness,  and 
was  able  at  last  to  place  him  at  ease. 

Moore  courted  his  favour  by  an  apologetical 


poem,  celled  ^  The  Trial  of  Selhn ;««  forwladi 
ne  was  paid  with  kind  woids,  which,  as  is  com- 
mon, raised  great  hopes,  that  were  at  last  dis- 
appointed. 

Lyttelton  now  stood  in  the  fint  rank  of  op- 
position ;  and  Pope,  who  was  incited,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how,  to  increase  the  damonr  against 
the  ministry,  commended  him  among  the  other 
patriots.  This  drew  upon  him  die  reproftdies  of 
Fox,  who,  in  the  boose,  hnpnted  to  him  as  a 
crime  his  intimacy  with  a  lampooner  so  unjust 
and  hcentioos.  Lyttelton  supported  his  Incmd ; 
and  replied,  that  lie  thought  it  an  honour  to  be 
received  into  the  famiUarity  of  so  great  a  poet 

While  he  was  thus  oonspicuons,  he  manied 
(1741)  Miss  Lucy  Fortescne  of  Devonshire,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  and 
two  dan^ters,  and  with  whom  be  appears  to 
have  lived  in  the  highest  degree  of  coimabial 
felicity:  but  human  pleasures  are  riiort:  she 
died  m  childbed  about  five  yean  afterwards; 
and  he  solaced  himself  by  writing  a  long  poem 
to  her  memory. 

He  did  not,  however,  oondemo  himself  to  per- 
petual solitude  and  sorrow ;  ibr,  after  a  whiles 
ne  was  content  to  seek  happiness  ajniin  br  a 
second  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Rooeit 
Rich ;  but  the  experiment  was  unsucoessftiL 

At  length,  after  a  long  struggle,  Walpole  gave 
way,  and  honour  and  profit  were  distributed 
amone  his  conquerors.  LyUelton  was  made 
(1744)  one  of  tbiB  Lords  o£  the  Treasury ;  and 
from  that  time  was  engaged  in  su}^XMting  the 
schemes  of  the  ministry. 

Politics  did  not,  however,  so  much  engage 
him  as  to  withhold  his  thoughts  from  things  of 
more  importance.  He  had  in  the  pride  of  jure* 
nile  confidence,  with  the  help  of  corrupt  ooo- 
versation,  entertained  doubu  of  the  trutii  of 
Christianity ;  but  he  thought  the  time  nowoooia 
when  it  was  no  longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by 
chance,  and  appli^  himself  seriously  to  tho 
^reat  qoestioru  His  studies  being  booeat,  ended 
m  conviction.  He  found  that  religion  was  tme ; 
and  what  he  had  learned  he  eadoavoored  to 
teach  (1747)  by  **  Observations  on  the  Conver- 
sion of  St  Paid ;"  a  treatise  to  which  infidelity 
has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  specious  an* 
swer.  This  book  his  father  had  the  ha|^)iiie«a 
of  seeing,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  in  a  lettor 
which  deserves  to  be  inserted. 

"I  have  read  your  religious  treatise  with  in- 
finite pleasure  and  satis&ction.    The  style  i» 
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Ine  and  elflv,  die  mrranents  oioM»  eag«nt»  and 
izveskitiMe.  May  &a  King  of  kim,  whoae 
^ohtom  eanae  yon  haire  ao  watt  defended,  re- 
ward yoar  pious  labours,  and  grant  that  I  may 
be  found  worthy,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  that  happiness 
which  I  don't  doubt  he  will  bountifully  bestow 
upon  yovL  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  never  cease 
gforifyine  Ghd,  for  havin|[  endowed  you  with 
such  useful  talents,  and  givms  roe  so  good  a  son. 
«  Your  affectionate  father, 

'*  Thomas  Lttteltom." 

A  few  Tears  afterwards,  (1751,)  by  the  death 
of  his  fotner,  he  inherited  a  baronet's  title  with 
a  large  estate,  which,  though  perhaps  he  did  not 
augment,  he  was  careful  to  aaom,  by  a  house  of 
^reat  elegance  and  expense,  and  by  much  atten- 
tion to  the  decoration  of  his  park. 

As  he  continued  his  activity  in  parliament,  he 
was  gradually  advancing  his  claim  to  profit  and 
preferment ;  and  accordingly  was  made  in  time 
(1754)  cofferer  and  privy  counsellor :  this  place 
be  exchanged  next  year  for  the  mat  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  Exenequer ;  an  omce,  however, 
that  required  some  qualifications  which  he  soon 
perceived  himself  to  want. 

The  year  i^r,  his  curiosity  led  him  into 
Wales ;  of  which  he  hpM  given  an  account,  per- 
haps rather  with  too  much  affectation  of  ddiflfat, 
to  Archibald  Bower,  a  man  of  whom  he  nad 
conceived  an  opinion  more  favourable  than  he 
seems  to  have  deserved,  and  whom,  having  once 
espoused  his  interest  and  fome,  he  was  never 
persuaded  to  disown.  Bower,  whatever  wai> 
nis  moral  character,  did  not  want  abilities ;  at- 
tacked as  he  was  by  a  universal  outcry,  and 
that  outcry,  as  it  seems,  the  echo  of  truth,  he 
kept  his  ^und :  at  last,  when  his  defences  be- 
gan to  fail  him,  he  sallied  out  upon  his  adver- 
saries, and  his  adversaries  retreated. 

About  this  time  Lyttelton  published  his 
"Dialogues  of  the  Dead,**  which  were  vtry 
eagerly  read,  though  the  production  rather,  as  it 
seems,  of  leisure  than  of  study :  rather  effusions 
than  compositions.  The  names  of  his  persons 
too  often  enable  the  reader  to  anticipate  their 
convenation;  and  when  they  have  met,  they 
too  often  part  without  any  conclusion.  He  has 
copied  Fenelon  more  than  Fontenelle. 

When  they  were  first  published,  they  were 
kindly  commended  by  the  ''Critical  Review- 
ers:" and  poor  LyUelton,  with  humble  grati- 
tude, returned  in  a  note  which  I  have  read,  ac- 
knowledgments which  can  never  be  proper, 
since  they  must  be  paki  either  for  flattery  or  for 
justice. 

When^  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  reign,  the 
innosrpicious  commencement  of  the  war  made 
the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  unavoidable,  Sh- 
George  Lyttelton,  losing  witn  the  rest  his  em- 
plovment,  was  leoompensed  with  a  peerage ; 
and  rested  from  political  turbulence  in  the  Hcmse 
of  LcMds. 

His  last  literary  production  was  his  "History 
of  Hennr  the  Second,"  elaborated  by  the  siyurcbes 
and  deliberations  of  twenty  years,  and  pub- 
lished with  such  anxiety  as  vanity  can  dictate. 

The  story  of  this  puolication  u  remarkable. 
The  whole  work  was  printed  twice  ovra,  a  great 
part  of  it  three  times,  and  many  sheets  four  or 
five  times.    Tbs  booksellers  paid  (or  <he  first 


impression;  but  the  charges  and  repeated opera- 
tiotts  of  the  press  were  at  the  expNsnse  of  the 
author,  whose  ambitious  accuracy  is  known  lo 
have  cost  him  at  least  a  thousand  pouinis.  He 
began  to  print  in  1755.  Three  volumes  ap- 
peared in  1764,  a  second  edition  of  th^m  in  1767, 
a  third  edition  in  1768,  and  the  conclusion 
in  1771. 

Andrew  Reid,  a  man  not  without  considerable 
abilities,  and  not  unacquainted  with  letters  oi 
with  life,  undertook  to  nersuade  Lyttelton,  as 
he  had  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  master 
of  the  secret  of  punctuation ;  and,  as  fear  begeu 
credulity,  he  was  employed,  I  know  not  at  what 
price,  to  point  the  pages  of  Henry  the  Second.** 
The  book  was  at  last  pointed  ana  printed,  and 
sent  into  the  world.  Lyttelton  took  money  for 
his  copy,  of  which,  when  he  had  paid  the  printer, 
he  probably  gave  the  rest  away ;  for  he  was  very 
liberal  to  the  indigent 

When  time  brought  the  History  to  a  third 
edition,  Reid  was  eiuier  dead  or  discarded ;  and 
the  superintendence  of  typography  and  punc* 
tuation  was  committed  to  a  man  originally  a 
comb-maker,  but  then  known  by  the  style  of 
Doctor.  Something  uncommon  was  probably 
expected,  and  someUiing  uncommon  was  at  last 
done ;  ibr  to  the  Doctor's  edition  is  appended, 
hat  the  world  had  hardly  seen  before,  a  list  of 
errors  in  nineteen  pages. 

But  to  politics  and  literature  there  roust  be  an 
end.  Lord  Lyttelton  had  never  the  appearance 
of  a  strong  or  of  a  healthy  man ;  he  had  a  slen- 
der uncompacted  frame,  and  a  meagre  face ;  he 
lasted  however  sixty  years,  and  was  then  seized 
with  his  last  illness.  Of  his  death  a  ver^rafl^- 
ing  and  instructive  account  has  been  given  by 
his  phyndan,  which  will  spare  me  the  task  of 
his  moral  character. 

''On  Sunday  evening  tlie  symptoms  of  his 
Lordship*s  disorder,  which  for  a  week  past  had 
alarmed  us,  put  on  a  fatal  appearance,  and  his 
Lordship  beheved  himself  to  oe  a  dying  man. 
From  tms  time  he  suffered  by  restlessness  ra- 
ther than  pain ;  though  hia  nerves  were  appa- 
rently mucn  fluttered,  his  mental  faculties  never 
seemed  stronger,  when  he  was  thoroughly 
awake. 

'^His  Lordship's  bilious  and  hepatic  com- 
plaints seemed  alone  not  equal  to  the  expected 
mournful  event ;  his  lon^  want  of  sleep,  whether 
the  consec][uence  of  the  irritation  in  the  bowels, 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  of  causes  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  accounts  for  his  loss  of  strength,  and 
for  his  death,  very  sufficiently. 

**  Though  his  Lordship  wished  his  approach- 
ing dissolution  not  to  be  lin^rinf:,  he  waited  for 
it  with  resignation.  He  said,  *  It  is  a  folly,  a 
keepinp^  me  in  misery,  now  to  attempt  to  pro- 
long li^^'  yet  he  was  easily  persuaded,  fer  the 
satisfaction  of  others^  to  (io  or  take  any  thine 
thought  proper  for  him.  On  Saturday  he  had 
been  remarkably  better,  and  we  were  not  with- 
out some  hopes  of  his  recovery. 

^ "  On  Sunday  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
his  Lordship  sent  for  me,  and  said  he  felt  a  great 
flurry,  and  wished  to  have  a  Utile  conversation 
with  me  in  order  to  divert  it  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  fountain  of  that  heart, 
from  whence  goodness  had  so  long  flowed, 
as  from  a  copious  spring.  'Doctor,'  said  he, 
'  you  shall  be  iny  confessor:  when  I  first  set  out 
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in  the  world,  I  had  friends  who  endeaToared  to 
shake  my  belief  in  the  Christian  religion.  I  saw 
difficulties  which  stag^red  me ;  bat  I  kept  my 
mind  open  to  conviction.  The  evidences  and 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  studied  wiih  attention, 
made  me  a  most  firm  and  persuaded  believer  of 
the  Christian  reli^on.  I  have  made  it  the  rule 
of  my  life,  and  it  is  the  ground  of  my  future 
hopes.  I  have  erred  and  sinned ;  but  have  re- 
pented, and  never  indulged  any  vicious  habit 
In  politics,  and  public  life,  I  have  made  public 
good  the  rule  of  my  conduct  I  never  eave 
counsels  which  I  did  not  at  the  time  think  best 
I  have  seen  that.  I  was  sometimes  in  the  wrong, 
but  I  did  not  err  desie;nedly.  I  have  endeavour- 
ed, in  private  life,  to  do  all  the  g^ood  in  my  power, 
and  never  for  a  moment  oould  mdulffe  malicious 
or  unjust  designs  upon  anjr  person  whatsoever.' 

*' At  another  time  he  said,  'I  must  leave  mv 
soul  in  the  same  state  it  was  in  before  this  ill- 
ness^ I  find  this  a  very  inconvenient  time  for 
solicitude  about  any  thin?.' 

**0n  the  evening,  when  the  symptoms  of 
death  came  on,  he  said,  '  I  shall  die ;  out  it  will 
not  be  your  fault'  When  Lord  and  Lady  Va- 
lentia  came  to  see  his  Lordship,  he  gave  them 
his  solemn  benediction,  and  said,  *Be  good,  be 
virtuous,  my  Lord;  ^ron  must  come  to  this.* 
Thus  he  continued  givins  his  dying  benediction 
to  all  around  him.  On  Monday  morning  a  In- 
dd  interval  gave  some  small  hopes,  but  these 
Tanished   in  the  evening;   and  he  oontinaed 


dying,  but  with  very  little  nneasmeet,  tiD  Tms 
day  morning,  August  SS,  when  between  seven 
and  eight  o'clock  he  expired,  almost  without 
a  eroan." 

His  Lordship  was  buried  at  Hagley ;  and  the 
following  inscription  is  cut  on  the  side  of  hii 
Leuly's  monument : 

This  tinsdoniM  stone  was  placed  here 
Br  the  partkubir  desire  and  expreas 
Directions  of  the  Rifht  Honourable 

Gcoaea  Loan  LrTTCLTOir, 
Who  died  August  32, 1718,  aged  64. 

Lord  Lyttelton's  Poems  are  the  works  oft 
man  of  hterature  and  judgment,  devoting  put 
of  his  time  to  versificauon.  They  have  not% 
to  be  despised,  and  little  to  be  admired.  Of  hii 
*'  Progress  of  Love,"  it  is  suflicient  blame  to 
say  that  it  is  pastoral  His  blank  verse  in 
"Blenheim"  has  neither  mudi  force  nor  much 
elegance.  His  little  performances^  whether 
songs  or  epi^ros,  are  sometimes  sprightly,  and 
sometimes  insipid.  His  epistolaiy  pieces  have 
a  smooth  equability,  which  cannot  much  tire, 
because  they  are  short,  but  which  seldom  ele- 
vates or  surprises.  But  from  this  censure  oii^ 
to  be  excepted  his  "  Advice  to  Belinda,"  whuh, 
though  for  the  most  part  written  when  he  wu 
very  yoang,  contains  much  trutii  and  nmch  pn* 
dence,  very  elegantly  and  vigorously  expressed, 
and  shows  a  mind  auentive  to  life^  and  a  power 
of  poetry  wlueh  cultivation  might  have  raised  to 
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Fathbb  Pavl,  whoae  name,  before  he  entered 
into  the  moneatic  life,  was  Peter  Sarpi,  waa  bom 
atVenice^AutfuatHlSSS.  Hia  father  followed 
merehaDdtae,  bat  with  ao  little  sucoeaa,  that  at 
hia  death,  he  left  hia  family  veiy  ill  provided  for, 
but  under  the  care  of  a  mother  whose  piety  waa 
likely  to  bring  the  bleaainff  of  Providence  upon 
them,  and  wl»ae  wiae  conduct  supplied  the  want 
of  fortune  b?  advantagea  of  greater  value. 

UappiW  lor  young  Sarpi,  she  had  a  brother 
maater  of  a  celebratM  school  under  whose  direc- 
tion be  waa  placed  b)r  her.  Here  he  lost  no  time, 
hot  cultivated  hia  abilitiea,  naturally  of  the  firat 
rate,  with  unwearied  apphcation.  He  waa  bom 
for  atudy,  havinc  a  natural  aversion  to  pleaaure 
and  gaye^,  and  a  memoiy  ao  tenadoua,  that  he 
eoukirepeit  thirty  versea  upon  once  hearing  them. 

Proportionable  to  hia  oapacitjr  waa  hia  progreas 
m  literature:  at  thirteen,  having  made  himaelf 
Buster  of  achool-leaming,  he  turned  hia  atudies 
to  philosophy  and  the  mathematics,  and  entered 
upon  logic  under  Capdla  of  Cremona,  who,  though 
a  celebrated  maater  of  that  science,  confessed 
himaelf  in  a  veiy  little  time  unable  to  give  hia 
pupil  farther  inatractions. 

As  Capella  was  of  the  order  of  the  Servitea, 
hia  acholar  waa  induced,  by  hia  acquaintance  with 
him.  to  engage  in  the  aame  profession,  though  his 
vacle  and  hia  mother  repreaented  to  him  the  hard- 
aliipa  and  auaterities  of  that  kind-  of  life,  and  ad- 
vised him  with  great  leal  againat  it  But  he  waa 
steady  in  hia  i£M>lations,  and  in  1566  took  the 
habit  of  the  order^  being  then  only  in  bis  14th 
year,  a  time  of  life  m  most  persons  very  improper 
for  such  engagements,  but  in  him  attended  with 
such  matur^  of  thought,  and  auch  a  aettled  tem- 
per, that  he  never  seemed  to  regret  the  choice  he 
then  made,  and  which  he  confirmed  by  a  soleom 
public  profeaaion  in  157S. 

At  a  general  chapter  of  the  Servitea,  held  at 
Mantua,  Paul,  (for  so  we  shall  now  call  him,^ 
being  then  only  twenty  yeara  old,  distinguishea 
liiniMlf  so  much  in  a  pubfic  disputation  by  hia 
geniua  and  learning,  that  William  Duke  of  Man- 
tua, a  great  patron  of  letters,  solicited  the  consent 
of  his  sopenora  to  retain  him  at  his  court^  and 
not  only  made  him  public  professor  of  divimty  b 
the  cathedral,  but  honoured  him  with  many  proofs 
of  his  esteem. 

But  Father  Paul,  finding  a  court  life  not  agree- 
able to  hia  temper,  ouitted  it  two  years  afterwards, 
and  retired  to  his  beloved  privacies,  being  then 
not  only  acqwaintfid  with  the  Latin,  Qrem.  He- 
brew, and  Cnaldee  languages,  but  with  philoso- 
phy, the  mathematica,  canon  and  dvil  law,  all 
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ra  of  natural  philoaophy,  and  chemistiy  itself  a 
hia  application  waa  unintermitted,  hia  head 
dear,  hia  apprehension  quick,  and  hia  memoiy 
retentive. 

Being  made  a  priest  at  twen^-two,  he  waa  dia- 
tinffuidied  by  the  illustrious  Cardinal  Borromeo 
wim  hia  confidenoa,  and  emnk>yed  by  him  on 
many  occasions,  not  without  toe  envy  of  persona 
of  leas  merit,  wno  were  so  far  ezaaperated  as  to 
lay  a  charge  against  hin^  before  the  Inquisition, 
for  denying  that  the  Trinity  could  be  proved  from 
the  first  chapter  of  (Genesis :  but  the  accuaation 
waa  too  ridiculoua  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

Aiier  this  he  passed  successively  through  the 
dignities  of  hu  order,  and  in  the  intervals  of  hia 
employment  applied  himself  to  the  studies  with  so 
extensive  a  capacity,  as  left  no  branch  of  know- 
ledge untouched.  By  him  Aouapendente,  the 
great  anatombt,  confeases  that  ne  was  informed 
how  vision  is  performed;  and  these  are  proofa 
that  he  was  not  a  atranser  to  the  drculation  ol 
the  blood  He  frequently  oonveraed  upon  astro- 
nomy with  mathematiciana,  upon  anatomy  with 
surgeons,  upon  medidne  with  pnysidans,  and  with 
diemists  upon  the  analyaia  of  metals,  not  aa  a 
auperfidal  inquirer,  but  as  a  complete  maater. 

But  the  hours  of  repose,  that  be  employed  ao 
well,  were  intermpted  by  a  new  information  in 
the  Inquisition,  where  a  former  aojuaintance  pro* 
duoed  a  letter  written  by  hhn  in  dphers,  in  which 
he  said,  *'  that  be  detested  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  that  no  preferment  waa  obtained  there  but  by 
diahoneat  meana.''  This  accuaation,  however  dan- 
geroua,  waa  paased  over  on  account  of  his  great 
reputation,  but  made  such  impression  on  that  court, 
that  he  waa  afterwards  denied  a  bishopric  by  Cle< 
ment  VIII.  After  these  difBcuUiea  were  sur 
mounted,  Father  Paul  again  retired  to  his  aolitude, 
where  he  appeara,  by  aome  writings  drawn  up  by 
him  at  that  tmie,  to  faiave  turned  his  attention  more 
to  improvements  in  piety  than  learning.  Such 
waa  the  care  with  wnich  he  read  the  scriptures, 
that,  it  being  his  custom  to  draw  a  line  under  any 
passage  which  be  intended  more  nicdy  to  con- 
sider, there  was  not  a  single  word  in  nis  New 
Testament  but  waa  underlined ;  the  aame  marka 
of  attention  appeared  in  hia  Old  Testament,  Paal- 
ter,  and  Brevuuy. 

But  the  most  active  scene  of  his  life  began  about 
the  year  1605,  when  Pope  Paul  V.  exasperated 
by  some  decreea  of  the  senate  of  Venice  that  in- 
terfered with  Uie  pretended  rights  of  the  church, 
laid  the  whole  state  under  an  interdict 

The  senate,  filled  with  indignation  at  this  treat- 
ment, forbade  the  bishope  to  receive  or  publiah 
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the  Popd's  bun ;  and  conTenmg  the  recton  of  the 
churches,  commanded  them  to  celebrate  dirme 
8er?ice  in  the  accustomed  manner,  with  which 
most  of  them  readily  complied ;  but  the  Jesuits 
and  some  others  refusing,  were  by  a  solemn  edict 
expelled  the  statsi 

Both  parties,  having  proceeded  to  extremities, 
employed  their  ablest  writers  to  defend  their  mea- 
sures :  on  the  Pope's  side,  among  othcn,  Cardi- 
nal Bellarmine  entered  the  rists,  and  with  his 
confederate  authors  defended  the  papal  claims 
with  great  scurrility  of  ezpressioit,  and  very  so- 
phistiod  reasoninjB^  which  were  confuted  by  the 
Venetian  apologist  in  much  more  decent  lan- 
guage, and  with  much  greater  soUdity  of  argu- 
ment 

On  this  occasion  Father  Paul  was  roost  emi- 
nently distfhgmshed,  by  his  **  Defence  of  the 
Rights  of  the  supreme  Magistrate,"  his  **  Trea- 
tise of  Excommunication**  translated  from  Ger- 
son,  with  an  "  ApolofFy,"  and  other  writings ;  for 
which  he  was  cited  before  the  Inquisition  at  Rome ; 
but  it  may  be  easily  imagined  tlut  he  did  not  obey 
the  summons. 

The  Venetian  writers,  whatever  might  be  the 
abilities  of  their  adversaries,  were  at  least  supe- 
rior to  them  in  the  j[ustice  of  tlien*  cause.  The 
propositions  maintamed  on  the  side  of  Rome 
were  these :  that  the  Pope  is  mvested  with  all  the 
authority  of  heaven  and  earth.  That  all  princes 
are  his  vassals,  and  that  he  may  annul  their  laws 
at  pleasure.  That  kings  may  appeal  to  him,  as 
he  IS  temporal  monarch  of  the  whole  earth.  That 
he  can  discharge  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, and  make  it  their  duty  to  take  up  arms 
against  their  sovereign.  That  he  may  depose 
kings  without  any  fault  committed  by  them,  if  the 
good  of  the  church  reouires  it  That  the  clergy 
are  exempt  from  all  tribute  to  kings,  and  are  not 
accountaole  to  them  even  in  cases  of  high  treason. 
That  the  Pope  cannot  err :  that  his  decisions  are 
to  be  received  and  obeyed  on  pain  of  sin,  though 
all  the  world  should  judge  them  to  be  false :  tluit 
the  Pope  is  Gk>d  upon  earth ;  that  his  sentence 
and  that  of[  God  are  the  same :  and  that  to  call 
his  power  in  question,  is  to  call  in  ouestion  the 
power  of  God :  maxims  eaually  shocaing,  weak, 
pernicious,  and  absurd ;  wnichdid  not  require  the 
abilities  or  learning  of  Father  Paul  to  demonstrate 
their  falsehood,  ami  destructive  tendency. 

It  ma3r  be  easily  imagined  that  such  principles 
were  auickly  overthrown,  and  that  no  court  but 
that  of^  Rome  thought  it  for  its  interest  to  favour 
them.  The  Pope,  therefore,  finding  his  authors 
confuted,  and  his  canse  abandoned,  was  willmg 
to  conclude  the  af&irby  treaty,  which,  by  the 
mediation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  accom- 
modated upon  terms  veiy  much  to  the  honour  of 
the  Venetians. 

But  the  defenders  of  the  Venetian  rights  were, 
though  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  excluded  by 
the  Romans  from  the  benefit  of  it :  some  upon 
different  pretences  were  imprisonea,  some  sent 
to  the  ^lleys,  and  all  debarred  from  preferment 
But  their  malice  was  chiefly  aimed  a^amst  Father 
Paul,  who  soon  found  the  eflfects  of  it ;  for  as  he 
was  gomg  one  night  to  his  convent,  about  six 
mon^s  after  the  accommodation,  he  was  attacked 
by  five  ruffians  armed  with  stilettoes,  who  gave 
him  no  less  than  fifteen  stabs,  three  of  which 
wounded  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  lefl 
for  dead.  The  murderers  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
nuncio,  and  were  afterwards  received  uito  the 


Pope's  dominions,  but  were  panned  by 
justice^  and  all,  except  one  man,  who  died  in  pri- 
son, perished  bv  violent  deaths.  This  and  other 
attempts  upon  bis  life  obliged  him  to  confine  him- 
self to  his  convent,  where  he  engaged  in  writing 
the  Ustonr  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  work  un- 
equalled for  the  jo^dous  disposition  of  tbe  mat- 
ter, and  artful  texture  of  the  narration,  commended 
by  Dr.  Burnet  as  the  completest  model  of  histori- 
cal writing,  and  celebrated  by  ^r*  Wotton  as 
equivalent  to  any  production  of  antiquity;  in 
wnidi  tbe  reader  finds  **  Liberty  without  ucen- 
tiousness,  piety  without  hypocrisy,  freedom  of 
speech  without  neglect  of  decency,  severity  with- 
out rigour,  and  extensive  learning  without  osten- 
tation.** 

In  this  and  other  works  of  less  conseouence  be 
spent  the  remainingpart  of  his  life,  to  the  begin- 
nmg  of  the  year  1§^  when  he  was  aeiied  with 
a  omd  and  fever,  whicn  he  neglected  till  it  became 
incurable.  He  languished  more  than  twehre 
months,  which  he  spent  almost  wholly  m  a  pre- 

Kiration  for  his  passage  mto  eternity :  and  among 
s  prayers  and  aspirations  was  o(ten  heard  to 
repeat.  Lord !  new  let  thy  iervmU  depmi  in  peace. 

On  Sunday  the  eighth  of  Jannaiy  of  the  next 
year,  he  rose,  weak  as  he  was,  to  mass,  and  went 
to  tske  his  repast  with  the  rest,  but  on  Monday 
was  seized  with  a  weakness  that  threatened  im- 
mediate death ;  and  on  Thursday  prepared  for 
his  change  by  receiving  the  Viaticum  with  such 
marks  of  devotion,  as  equally  melted  and  e«hfied 
the  beholders. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  his  iUnese  to  ^ 
last  hour  of  his  life,  he  was  consulted  by  the  se- 
nate in  pubUc  aflairs,  and  returned  answers,  m 
his  greatest  weakness,  with  such  presence  of 
mind  as  could  only  arise  from  the  consciousness 
of  innocence. 

On  Sunday,  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had  the 
passion  of  our  blessed  Saviour  read  to  him  out  of 
8t  John's  gospel,  as  on  every  other  day  of  that 
week,  and  spoke  of  the  mercy  of  his  Redeemer, 
and  Ms  confidence  in  his  merits. 

As  his  end  evidently  approached,  the  brethren 
of  the  convent  came  to  pronounce  the  last  pray- 
ers with  which  he  coukl  only  join  in  his  tboqghta, 
being  able  to  pronounce  no  more  than  these  words, 
E»to  perpetuoj  Mautit  thou  Uut  for  ever;  which 
was  understood  to  be  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity 
of  his  country. 

Thus  died  Father  Paul,  in  the  71st  year  of  bii 
age  ;  bated  by  the  Romans  as  their  most  formi- 
dable enemy,  and  honoured  by  afl  the  leained  for 
Ids  abilities,  and  by  the  good  for  his  integriQr. 
His  detestation  of  tne  corruption  of  the  Roman 
church  appears  i^  all  his  writinj^  but  particular- 
ly in  this  memorable  passage  ofone  of  nis  letters: 
*<  There  is  nothmg  more  essential  than  to  ram  the 
reputation  of  the  Jesuite :  by  the  ruin  of  tht 
Jesuits,  Rome  will  be  ruined  ;  and  if  Rome  is 
ruined  religion  will  reform  of  itsetf*.** 

He  appears  by  many  passages  of  his  life  to 
have  had  a  high  esteem  of  the  church  of  England : 
and  his  frien<j^  Father  Fulgentio,  who  had  adopted 
all  his  notions,  made  no  scruple  of  administennjE 
to  Dr.  Duncomb,  an  English  gentleman  that  fell 
sick  at  Venice,  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  Uie  Common  Prayer  which  he  had 
with  hun  in  Italian. 

He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  the  pabfic 
charge,  and  a  magnificent  monument  was  eroded 
to  his  memofy. 
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Trk  following  accoant  of  the  late  Dr.  Bobr- 
■aats,  so  loudlj  celebrated,  and  eo  iini?enallv 
lamented  through  the  whole  learned  worid,  will, 
we  hope,  be  not  unacceptable  to  our  readen : 
we  could  hare  made  it  mudi  larger,  by  adopting 
flying  reports,  and  inserting  unattested  facts  ;  a 
close  adnsrence  to  certainty  has  contracted  our 
narrative,  and  hindered  it  from  swelling  to  that 
bulk  at  which  modem  histories  generally  arrive. 

Dr.  Herman  Boerhaave  was  bom  on  the  last 
day  of  December  166S,  about  one  m  the  room- 
ing, at  Voorfaout,  a  village  two  miles  distant  from 
L^^den  ;  his  &ther,  James  Boerhaave^  was  mi- 
nister of  Voofhont,  of  whom  his  son,*  ra  a  small 
account  of  his  own  life,  has  given  a  very  amiable 
character,  for  the  simplicity  ^  openness  of  his 
behaviour,  for  his  exact  frugality  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  narrow  fortune,  and  the  prudence,  ten- 
derness, and  diligence^  with  which  ne  educated  a 
numerous  fomily  of  mne  children.  He  was  emi- 
nently skilled  m  history  and  genealogy,  and 
versed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  ana  Hebrew  lan- 
guages. 

ffis  mother  was  Hagar  Dadder,  a  tradesman's 
daughter  of  Amsterdam,  from  whom  he  might, 
perhaps^  derive  an  hereditary  inclination  to  the 
stody  of  physic,  in  which  she  was  very  inquisitive, 
and  nad  obtained  a  knowledge  of  it  not  common 
in  female  students. 

This  knowledffe,  however,  she  did  not  live  to 
communicate  to  ^er  son  ;  for  she  died  in  1673, 
ten  years  afler  her  marriage. 

Om  father  finding  himsdf  encumbered  with 
(he  care  of  seven  chiraren,  thought  it  necessary  to 
take  a  second  wife,  and  in  July  1674,  was  mar- 
ried Co  Eve  du  Bois,  daughter  of  a  minister  of 
Leyden,  who,  by  her  pradent  and  impartial  con- 
duct, so  endeared  herself  to  her  husband's  chil- 
dren, that  they  all  regarded  her  as  their  own 
mother. 

Herman  Boeiiiaave  was  always  designed  by 
his  father  for  the  ministry,  and  with  that  view  in- 
structed by  him  in  grammatical  learning,  and  the 
fost  elements  of  languages ;  in  which  he  made  such 
a  proficiency,  that  ne  was  at  the  age  of  eleven 
Tears,  not  only  master  of  the  rules  of  grammar, 
out  capable  of  translatmg  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy, and  not  wholly  ignorant  of  critical  niceties. 

At  intervals,  to  recreate  his  mind,  and  strength- 
en his  constitution,  it  was  his  father's  custom  to 
send  him  into  the  fields,  and  employ  him  in  a^- 
cnltare  and  such  kind  of  rural  occupations,  which 
he  continued  throu^  all  his  life  to  love  and  prac- 
tise ;  and  by  this  vicissitude  of  study  and  ezer^ 
dse  preserved  himself,  in  a  great  measure,  fix>m 
those  distempers  and  depressions  which  are  fre- 
quently the  consequences  of  indiscreet  diligence, 
and  anintenrupted  application  ;  and  from  which 


•  Ermt  Hermann!  Oenltor  Ladne,  Onsee,  Hebraice 
■daos :  perkas  valde  hisloriarum  ec  gentiun.  Vir 
apeniu,  candidu*,  •implex  ;  pacerfamiliaa  opUmue 
amore,  eura,  diligentia,  (nigalitate,  {midentia.  (^ui  non 
magna  in  re,  ted  plenut  virtutlt,  novem  liberis  aducan- 
iia,  ezemplum  pnebuit  einffulare,  quid  ezaota  pareUno* 
Bla  poUaac,  ai  frufalkaa.— Orsf .  BdiU 


students,  not  well  acanainted  with  the  constitu 
tion  of  the  human  boay^  sometimes  fly  for  relief 
to  wine  instead  of  exercise,  and  purchase  tempo- 
rary ease  by  the  hazard  of  the  most  dreadful  con- 
sequences. 

The  studies  of  young  Boerhaave  werey  about 
this  time,  interrupted  by  an  accident,  which  de- 
serves particular  mention,  as  it  first  inclined  him 
to  that  bdence,  to  which  he  was  by  nature  so  well 
adapted,  and  which  he  aflerwards  carried  to  so 
great  peirfection. 

In  tne  twelfth  year  of  his  affe,  a  stubborn,  pain- 
ful, and  malignant  ulcer,  broke  out  upon  his  left 
thigh ;  which,  for  near  five  years,  defeated  all  tlie 
art  of  the  surgeons  and  physicians,  and  not  only 
afflicted  him  with  most  excmciating  pains,  but  ex- 
posed him  to  such  sharp  and  tormenting  applica- 
tions, that  the  disease  and  remedies  were  equally 
insufferable.  Then  it  was  that  his  own  pain 
taught  him  to  compassionate  others,  and  his  ex- 
perience of  the  inemcacy  of  the  methods  then  in 
use  incited  him  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  others 
more  certain. 

He  began  to  practise  at  least  honestly,  for  he 
beffan  upon  hiniself ;  and  his  first  essajr  was  a 
prelude  to  his  future  success,  for,  having  laid 
aside  all  the  prescriptions  of  his  physicians,  and 
all  the  applications  of  his  surgeons,  he  at  last,  by 
tormenting  the  part  with  salt  and  urine,  effected 
a  cure. 

That  he  might,  on  this  occasion,  obtain  the  as- 
sistance of  surgeons  with  less  inconvenience  and 
expense,  he  was  brought  by  his  father,  at  four- 
teen, to  Leyden,  and  pbced  in  the  fourth  class  of 
the  public  school,  after  being  examined  by  the 
master :  here  bis  application  and  abilities  were 
equally  conspicuous.  In  six  months,  by  gaining 
the  first  prize  in  the  fourth  class,  he  was  raised  to 
the  fiflh  :  and  in  six  months  more,  upon  the  same 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  bis  genius,  rewarded 
with  another  prize,  and  translated  to  the  sixth  : 
from  whence  it  is  usual  in  six  months  more  to  be 
removed  to  the  university. 

Thus  did  our  young  student  advance  in  leam- 
iii^  and  reputation,  when  as  he  was  within  view 
of^the  university^  a  sudden  and  unexpected  blow 
threatened  to  defeat  all  his  expectations. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  in  16S8,  his  father 
died,  and  left  behind  him  a  very  slender  provision 
for  his  widow  and  nine  children,  of  which  the 
eldest  was  not  yet  seventeen  years  old. 

This  was  a  most  afflicting  loss  to  the  young 
scholar,  whose  fortune  was  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient to  bear  the  expenses  of  a  learned  education, 
and  who  therefore  seemed  to  be  now  summoned 
by  necessity  to  some  way  of  life  more  immediate- 
ly and  certainly  lucrative  ;  but  with  a  resolution 
equal  to  his  abilitiea,  and  a  spirit  not  so  depressed 
and  shaken,  he  determmed  to  break  through  the 
obstacles  of  pover^,  and  supply,  by  diligence,  the 
want  of  fortune. 

He  therefbre  asked  and  obtained  the  consent 
of  his  guardians  to  prosecute  his  studies,  so  long 
as  his  patrimony  would  support  him  ;  and,  con- 
tinuing his  wonted  industiy,  gained  another  prize. 
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He  was  now  to  quit  the  idiool  for  the  oniTer- 
nty,  but  on  account  of  the  weakness  yet  remain- 
ing in  his  thigh,  was  at  his  own  entreaty  continued 
six  months  longer  under  the  care  of  his  raaeter^ 
the  learned  Wmschotan,  where  he  once  more 
was  honoured,  with  the  prize. 

At  his  removal  to  the  university,  the  same  ge- 
nius and  industry  met  with  the  same  encourage- 
ment and  applause.  Tlie  teamed  Tri^andius, 
one  of  his  faUier*s  (Vieiids,  made  soon  afler  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Leyden,  distinguished  him  in 
a  particular  manner,  and  recommended  him  to 
the  friendship  oC  Mr.  Van  Apphen,  in  whom  he 
found  a  generous  and  constant  patron. 

He  bc^me  now  a  ^lifent  hearer  of  the  roost 
celebrated  professofBi.  and  made  mat  advances  in 
all  the  sciences  :  still  r^iilatine  nis  studies  with 
a  view  principally  to  divinity,  ror  which  he  was 
originally  intend^  by  his  father,  and  for  that  rea- 
son exerted  his  utmost  application  to  attain  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue^ 
^  Being  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  mathema- 
tical learning,  he  bc^n  to  study  those  sciences 
in  16S7,  but  without  that  intense  industi^r  with 
which  the  pleasure  he  found  in  that  kind  of 
knowledge  mduced  him  afterwards  to  cultivale 
them. 

In  1690,  having  performed  the  exercises  of  the 
university  with  uncommon  reputation,  he  took 
his  degree  in  philosophy  ;  and  on  that  occasion 
discussed  the  important  and  arduous  subject  of 
the  distinct  natures  of  the  soul  and  body,  with 
such  accuracy,  perspicuity,  and  subtlety,  that  he 
entirely  confuted  all  the  sophistry  of  Epicurus, 
Hobbea,  and  Spinosa,  and  equally  raised  the  cha- 
racters of  piety  and  erudition. 

Divinity  was  still  his  great  employment,  and 
the  chiet  aim  of  all  his  studies.  He  read  the 
scriptures  in  their  original  langua^s,  and  when 
difficulties  occurred,  consulted  Sie  mterpretations 
of  the  most  ancient  fathers,  whom  he  read  in  or^ 
der  of  time,  beginning  with  Clemens  Romanus. 

In  the  perusal  of  &08e  early  writers,*  he  was 
struck  with  the  profoundest  veneration  of  the 
Bunplicity  and  purity  of  their  doctrines,  the  holi- 
ness of  their  lives,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  disci- 
pline practised  by  them ;  but,  as  he  descended  to 
the  lower  ages,  found  the  peace  of  Christianity 
broken  by  useless  controversies,  and  its  doctrines 
sophisticated  by  the  subtleties  or  the  school  s.  He 
found  the  holy  writers  interpreted  according  to 
the  notions  of  philosophers,  and  the  chimeras  of 


•  "JunfebM  hto  ezeroitilf  quotidUnun  pamim  lec- 
ctoneni,  Becundum  chronoloftiam}  a  Clemente  Romano 
exnrsufl.  et  Juxta  Mriem  aeculoruin  descendens :  ut  Jesu 
Chri4d  doctrinun  in  N.  T.  traditam,  primli  paulbin  in- 
terpreiantfbiM.  additoerat 

**  Horum  simplicltnem  afncerB  docDriae,  dlKlplhi* 
wnciiuiem,  viUB  Deo  dioata  intefritalem  adorabat  Sub* 
tilbacem  «:hoIanim  dl?ina  postmodum  Inquinasse  dole* 
bat.  Jfifferrime  tuUt,  Sacromm  Interpretationem  ex 
aectis  aophtacamm  peu :  et  PIstOBia.  Arfatoielia,  Thooui 
Aquinficia,  Scod  \  auoque  tempore  Carteaii,  cogkata  me* 
taphyaica  adhlberi  pro  legibua,  ad  quaa  caatigarentur 
aacrorum  acriptorum  deDeo  aententia.  Ezperiebatur 
acerba  disaidta,  Ingenlonimque  mibtiliaaimorum  acerr)> 
ma  ceitamhia,  oduL  ambMonea,  lode  deri,  foreri ;  adee 
Dontraria  paci  cum  Deo  et  komfne.  Nihil  hie  magla  iUi 
obatabat ;  quam  quod  omnea  asaeram  aacram  acripMi* 
ram  AHottm^woBmi  loqueniem,  hnftitmt  explicandam ,  ei 
Stmufiwtfv  aInguH  definiant  ex  placiUa  aus  metaphyafcra. 
Horrebat,  lude  deminantia  aecta  praralanlem  opinio- 
nero,  onhodoxiv  modam,  ec  refulaa,  unioa  dare  juxta 
dictata  maiaphjai^uinun,  nonaacrarum  literaruro  :  unde 
aS^*^"  ••nientja  da  doctriaaaimi^daalma.**— Ort^ 


metaphysicititB  idopted  as  articles  of  faith.  H« 
focmo  difficulties  raised  by  niceties,  and  fomented 
to  bitterness  and  rancour.  He  saw  the  simplicity 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  corrupted  by  the  private 
fkncies  of  particular  parties,  while  each  adhered 
to  its  own  philosophy,  and  orthodoxy  was  coo- 
fined  to  the  sect  in  power. 

HavinjS  now  exhausted  his  fortune  in  the  par* 
suit  of  his  studies,  he  foaod  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying to  some  pnxfesflioa,  that,  without  engross* 
uig  i3]  his  time,  might  enable  him  to  support 
himself;  antL  having  obtained  a  very  unoonmioii 
knowledge  of^  the  mathematica,  he  read  lectures 
in  those  sciences  to  a  select  number  of  young 
gentlemen  in  the  oarversity. 

At  length,  his  propension  to  the  study  of  phyne 
grew  too  violent  to  be  resisted ;  and,  though  hs 
still  intended  to  make  divinity  the  great  employ- 
ment  of  his  life,  he  could  not  deny  himself  the 
satisfaction  of  spending  some  time  upon  the  medi- 
cal writers  for  the  perusal  of  which  he  was  so 
well  qualified  by  his  acquatntance  with  stNith^ 
matics  and  philosophy. 

But  this  science  corresponded  so  much  with  his 
natural  genius,  that  he  coald  not  forbear  makin| 
that  his  busmess  which  be  intended  only  as  his 
diversion ;  and  still  growins  more  eager  as  he 
advanced  farther,  he  at  lengSi  determined  wholly 
to  master  that  profession,  and  to  take  his  dmse 
in  physic,  before  he  engaged  in  the  dutieeQi  the 
ministry. 

It  IS,  I  belieye,  a  very  just  obeerratioii,  iha* 
men's  ambition  is  generally  proportioned  to  thesr 
capacity.  Providence  seUom  sends  any  into  the 
world  with  an  inclination  to  attempt  grc«t  tlwigSi 
who  have  not  abilities  likewise  to  perform  tbeta 
To  have  formed  the  design  of  gaiomg  a  complete 
knowledge  of  medicine  far  way  of  digresaioa  from 
theologic^  studies,  would  have  b^n  fittie  less 
tlian  madness  in  most  men,  and  would  have  only 
exposed  them  to  ridicule  and  contempt  But 
Boerhaave  was  one  of  those  mighty  geoiusee,  to 
whom  scaroe  any  thing  appears  impossible,  and 
who  think  nothing  vir^thy  of  their  efibito  bat 
what  appears  insurmountable  to  coaunon  under^ 
standings. 

He  began  thb  new  course  of  study  by  a  dili- 
gent p^usal  of  Vesalius,  Bartholine,  and  FaUo- 
pius ;  and,  to  acquaint  himself  more  folly  with 
the  structure  of  bodies,  was  a  constant  attendant 
upon  Nuck's  public  dissections  in  the  theatre,  and 
himsdf  very  accurately  inspected  the  bodies  of 
different  amraals. 

Having  furnished  UmseU*  with  this  preparatory^ 
knowledge,  he  began  to  reod  the  ancsent  physi- 
cians in  Uie  order  of  time,  porsmng  his  inquiries 
downwards  from  Hippocntes  through  dl  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

Finding,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  that  Hippocrates 
was  the  original  source  of  aH  medical  knowledge, 
and  that  alfthe  later  writers  were  little  taore  ti»a 
transcribers  from  him,  he  returned  to  him  with 
more  attientioo,  and  spent  much  time  in  makmg 
extracts  from  him.  digesting  his  Realises  into  me* 
thod,  and  fixing  them  in  his  meraonr. 

He  Cben  descended  to  the  mooerms  amoitf^ 
whom  none  eagafled  him  loncer,  or  improved 
him  more,  than  Sydenham,  to  woose  mei^e  has 
ieAthis  altestatioD,  **thmthe  frequently  perusod 
him,  and  alWays  with  greater  eagerness." 

His  insatiable  curiosi^  after  knowlec(ge  en* 
ga([ed  him  now  in  the  practi^  of  chemistiT^ 
which  he  prose^otod  with  «U  tht  ftfdour  of  «fd»> 
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hwplim,  whoM  UMhMtiy  wu  not  to  be  wearied, 
•ml  wbcee  love  of  tnitli  was  too  strong  to  euffitr 
Um  to  efCquiesce  in  the  reports  of  others. 

Yet  did  he  qpt  naSSdr  one  branch  of  science  to 
withdraw  his  attention  from  others :  anatoroj  did 
not  withhold  him  from  chemistry,  nor  chemistry, 
enchanting  as  it  is,  from  the  study  of  botany,  m 
which  he  Was  no  less  skilled  than  in  other  parts 
of  physic  He  was  not  only  a  careful  examiner 
^  ail  the  plants  in  the  gaiden  of  the  oniTeraity, 
but  BMde  excursions  for  his  farther  improvement 
iato  the  woods  and  fields,  and  left  no  place  nn- 
visited  where  any  increase  of  botanical  knowledge 
could  be  reasonably  hoped  for. 

In  coniunclion  with  all  these  inquifies  he  still 
pmrsoed  his  theological  studies,  and  still,  as  we 
«re  informed  by  hioMolf,  **  proposed,  when  he  had 
Buide  himself  master  of  the  whole  ait  of  physic, 
mod  obtained  the  honour  of  a  degree  in  that  sdencei 
In  petition  rmlaily  for  a  license  to  preach,  and 
to  engage  in  ue  cure  of  souls,"  and  mtended  in 
his  theologieal  exercise  to  discuss  this  question, 
•*  why  so  many  were  formerly  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  illiterate  persons,  and  so  few  at  present 
by  men  of  leaminfl." 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  went  to  Harde- 
wich,  in  order  to  take  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
physic,  which  be  obtained  in  ^y.  1693,  having 
penbrmed  a  public  disputation,  "  de  utilitate  ex- 
plomndonim  excrementonim  in  ngiis,  ut  sig- 

Thea  ntuning  to  Leyden  full  of  his  pious 
designs  of  undertaking  tlie  ministry,  he  found  to 
his  surprise  unexpected  obstacles  thrown  in  his 
waj,  and  an  insinuatron  dispersed  throogh  the 
auvegsity  that  made  him  suspected,  not  of  any 
shght  deviation  from  received  opinions,  not  of  any 
pertinadons  adherence  to  his  own  notions  in 
doubtftd  and  disputable  matters,  bat  of  no  less  than 
Spinosism,  or,  in  plainer  terras,  of  Atheism  itsel£ 

How  so  injurious  a  report  came  to  be  raised, 
cireulated,  and  credited,  will  be  doubtless  very 
eageriy  tntfoirod ;  we  shall  therefore  give  the  rela- 
tion, not  only  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  mankind, 
but  to  show  that  no  meiit,  however  exalted,  is 
atemipt  from  being  not  only  attacked,  but  wound- 
ed, by  the  most  contemptible  whispers.  Those 
who  cannot  strike  with  force,  can  however  poison 
their  weapon,  and,  weak  as  they  are,  give  mortal 
wounds,  and  bring  a  hero  to  the  grave :  so  tree  is 
that  observatioo,  that  many  are  able  to  do  hurt, 
bat  few  to  do  good. 

This  detestable  calumny  owed  its  rise  to  an 
incident  from  whidi  no  consequence  of  impor- 
taace  codd  be  possibly  apprehended.  As  Boer- 
haave  was  sitting  in  a  common  boot,  there  arose 
a  conversation  among  the  passengers  upon  the  im- 
pious and  pernicious  doctrine  of  Spmosa,  which, 
as  they  all  agreed,  tends  to  the  utter  overthrow 
of  aU  reUgion.  Boerfaaave  sat,  and  attended 
sileotly  to  uis  discourse  for  some  time,  till  one  of 
the  company,  wiHing  to  distingunh  himself  by  his 
seal,  instead  of  confuting  the  positions  of  Spinosa 
by  amnment,  began  to  ^ve  a  loose  to  contume- 
Ms  language,  and  virulent  invectives,  v^bkh 
Boerhaave  was  so  little  pleased  vrith,  that  at  last 
ho  ooidd  not  foirbear  a^kmg  him  wlwlher  he  had 
ever  read  the  author  he  dedaimed  against. 

The  orator,  not  being  able  to  make  much  an- 
swer, was  checked  in  the  midst  of  his  invectives, 
bat  not  without  feeling  a  secret  resentment  airainst 
the  person  who  had  at  once  intemipted  his  ha* 
toag^  and  aipoaed  Us  igaaraoce^ 


This  was  observed  by  a  stranger  who  was  m 
the  boat  with  them ;  he  inquired  of  his  neighbour 
the  name  of  the  young  man,  whose  question  had 
put  an  end  to  the  discourse,  and  having  learned 
It,  set  it  down  in  his  pocket-book,  as  it  appears, 
with  a  malidous  design,  for  in  a  few  days  it  was 
the  common  conversation  at  Leyden,  thiat  Boer- 
haave had  r^olted  to  Spinosa. 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  advocates  and  friends 
pleaded  his  learned  and  unanswerable  confute^ 
tion  of  all  atheistical  opinions,  and  particularly 
of  the  system  of  Spinosa,  in  his  discourse  of  tiie 
distinction  between  soul  and  body.  Such  calum- 
nies are  not  easily  suppressed,  when  they  are 
once  become  general.  Thmr  are  kept  alive  and 
supported  by  uke  malice  of  bad,  and  sometimes 
by  the  zeal  of  sood  men,  who,  though  they  do 
not  absolutely  bdieve  them,  think  it  yet  the  se- 
curest method  to  keep  not  only  guilty,  but  sus- 
pected men  out  of  public  employments,  upon  this 
principle,  that  the  safety  of  many  is  to  be  prefer- 
red before  the  advantage  of  few. 

Boerhaave,  finding  Siis  formidable  opposition 
raised  against  his  pretonsions  to  ecdesiajstical 
honours  or  preferments,  and  even  a^nst  his  de- 
sign of  assuming  the  character  of  a  divine,  thought 
it  neither  necessanr  nor  prudent  to  struggle  with 
the  torrent  of  popular  prejudice,  as  he  was  equally 
qualified  for  a  profe8SK>n,  not  indeed  of  equal  dic- 
nity  or  importance,  but  which  must  undoubtedly 
claim  the  second  place  among  those  which  are  of 
the  greatest  benetit  to  mankind. 

He  therefore  applied  himself  to  his  medical 
studies  w^  new  udoiir  and  aUcrity,  reviewed 
all  his  former  observations  and  inquiries,  and  was 
continually  employed  in  making  new  acquisitions. 

Having  now  qualified  himself  for  the  practice 
of  physic,  he  began  to  visit  patients,  but  without 
that  encouragement  which  others,  not  equally  de- 
serving, have  sometimes  met  with.  His  business 
was,  at  first,  not  great,  and  his  circumstances  by 
no  means  easy ;  but  still,  superior  to  any  dis- 
couragement, he  continued  his  search  after  know- 
ledge, and  determined  that  prosperity,  if  ever  he 
was  to  enjoy  it,  should  be  the  consequence  not  of 
mean  art,  or  disingenuoas  solidtations,  but  of  real 
merit,  and  solid  learning. 

His  steady  adherence  to  his  resolutions  ap- 
pears yet  more  plainly  from  this  circumstance  : 
he  was  while  he  yet  remained  in  this  unpleasing 
situation,  invited  by  one  of  the  first  favourites  m 
King  William  III.  to  settle  at  the  Hagiie,  upon 
very  advantageous  conditions ;  but  deoined  the 
ofier.  For  having  no  ambition  but  after  know- 
ledge, he  was  desirous  of  livinff  at  liberty,  without 
any  restraint  upon  his  looks,  nis  thougnts,  or  his 
tongue,  and  at  the  utmost  distance  from  ail  con- 
tentions, and  state  parties.  His  time  was  wholly 
taken  op  in  visiting  the  sick,  studying,  making 
chemical  experiments,  searching  into  every  part 
of  medidne  with  the  utmost  diligence,  teaching 
the  mathematics,  and  reading  the  scriptures,  and 
those  authors  who  profess  to  teach  a  certain 
method  of  loving  God.^ 


'  **  Circa  hoc  tempus,  !auUfl  f  oaditionibas,  lautlori- 
bus  promissit,  Invitauis,  plus  vice  simplici,  a  Tiro  pri- 
msrl^B  (ttffnationlf,  qui  gratia  flarrenttsfima  florebst 
regis  Ouiielroi  III.  at  Hagam  comHum  sedem  caperet 
fominflO'uiB,  deeiinarit  consians.  Conteotui  vldelicec 
vita  libera,  remnta  a  turbis,  studiisque  porro  percniendis 
onlca  Impensa,  nbf  non  cogeretor  alia  dicere  et  simulars, 
alia  seni&e  et  dissimulara  :  affbauum  suidiia  rapi,  ragi. 
Sic  turn  vita  erst,  ngrm  visere,  moz  domi  in  musaeosa 
condara,  oi&cioam  VulcaBiam  sxaiesra  j  omoss  madl* 
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This  was  hb  method  of  IiYing  to  theyear  1701, 
when  he  was  recomniended  by  Van  Bergto the 
university  as  a  proper  person  to  suoceedT>relin- 
curtius  in  the  professorship  of  physic,  and  elected 
without  any  solicitations  on  his  part,  and  almost 
without  his  consent,  on  the  18th  of  May^. 

On  this  occasion,  having  observed,  with  ffrief, 
that  Hippocrates,  whom  he  regard^  not  only  as 
the  father  but  as  the  prince  of  physicians,  was 
not  sufficiently  read  or  esteemed  bv  young  stu- 
dents, he  pronounced  an  oration,  ^'l^e  commen- 
dando  Studio  Hippocratico  ;**  b^  which  he  re- 
stored that  great  author  to  his  just  and  ancient 
reputation. 

He  now  began  to  read  public  lectures  with 
great  applause,  and  was  prevailed  upon  by  his 
audience  to  enlarge  his  original  design,  and  in- 
struct them  in  chemistiy. 

This  he-  undertook,  not  only  to  the  ^reat  ad- 
vantage of  his  pupils  but  to  tlie  great  unprove- 
ment  of  the  art  itself]  which  had  hitherto  been 
treated  only  in  a  confused  and  irregular  manner, 
and  was  little  more  than  a  history  of  particular 
experiments,  not  reduced  to  certain  principles, 
nor  connected  one  with  another :  this  vast  cnaos 
he  reduced  to  order,  and  made  that  clear  and 
easv,  which  was  before  to  the  last  degree  difficult 
ana  obscure. 

His  reputation  now  began  to  bear  some  pro- 
portion to  his  merit,  and  extended  itself  to  dis- 
tant universities  ;  so  that,  in  1703,  the  professor- 
ship of  physic  being  vacant  at  Gronmgen,  he 
was  invited  thither ;  but  he  refused  to  leave 
Leyden,  and  chose  to  continue  his  present  course 
of  life. 

This  invitation  and  refusal  being  related  to  the 
governors  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  they  had 
80  grateful  a  sense  of  liis  regartf  for  them,  that 
they  immediately  voted  an  honoraij  increase  of 
his  salary,  and  promised  him  the  nrst  professor- 
ship that  should  be  vacant 

6n  this  occasion  he  pronounced  an  oration 
upon  the  use  of  mechanics  in  the  science  of 
physic,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  recommend  a 
rational  and  mathematical  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  diseases,  and  the  structure  of  bodies  ;  and  to 
show  the  follies  and  weaknesses  oC  the  jarson 
introduced  by  Paracelsus,  Helmont,  and  ottier 
chemical  enthusiasts,  who  have  obtruded  upon 
the  worid  the  most  airy  dreams,  and  instead  of 
enlightening  their  readers  with  explications  of  na- 
ture, have  darkened  the  plainest  appearances, 
and  bewildered  mankind  in  error  and  obscurity. 

Boerhaave  had  now  for  nine  years  read  physi- 
cal lestures,  but  without  the  title  or  dignity  of  a 
professor,  when  by  the  death  of  Mt>fe8sor  Hot- 
ten,  the  professorship  of  physic  ana  botany  fell  to 
him  of  course. 

On  this  occasion  he  asserted  the  simplicity  and 
facility  of  the  science  of  physic,  in  opposition  to 
those  that  think  obscurity  contributes  to  the  dig- 
nity of  leamincry  and  that  to  be  admired  it  is  ne^ 
cessary  not  to  be  understood. 

His  profession  of  botany  made  it  part  of  his 
duty  to  superintend  the  physical  garden,  which 
improved  so  much  by  tne  immense  number  of 
new  plants  which  he  procured,  that  it  was  en- 
laised  to  twice  its  orimnal  extent 

In  1714,  he  was  deservedly  advanced  to  the 


cina  partet  acenime  persequi ;  iBBthematica  etiam  aUis 
tradere  ;  sacra  legere,  et  auctores  qui  profitentur  docere 
tatiooem  cartam  amandi  Deum.— Orff .  Edit, 


highest  dignities  of  Ae  miivecsity,  and  m  thi 
same  year  made  physician  of  St  Augustine^ 
hospital,  in  Leyden,  mto  which  the  students  are 
admitted  twice  a  week,  to  learn  ihe  practice  of 
physic 

This  was  of  equal  advantage  to  the  sick  and  to 
the  students,  for  the  success  of  his  practice  was 
the  best  demonstration  of  the  soundness  of  his 
principles. 

When  he  laid  down  his  office  of  governor  of 
the  university,  in  1716,  he  made  an  oration  upon 
the  subject  of  "  attaining  to  certainty  in  natural 
philosophy  ;"  m  which  he  declares,  in  the  strong* 
est  terms,  in  favour  of  experimental  knowledge, 
and  reflects,  with  just  severity,  upon  tho0e  arro- 
gant philosophers,  who  are  too  easily  disgusted 
with  the  slow  methods  of  obtaininff  true  notions 
bjT  frequent  experiments,  and  who,  possMsed 
with  t<x>  high  an  opinion  of  th^r  own  abilities, 
rather  choose  to  consuh  their  own  imagina- 
tions than  inquire  into  nature,  and  are  l>etter 
pleased  with  the  charming  amusement  of  form- 
mg  h3rpothe8es,  than  the  toilsome  drudgery  of 
making  observations. 

The  emptiness  and  uncertainty  of  aD  those 
systems,  whether  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  or 
agreeable  for  their  novelty,  be  has  evidently 
shown ;  and  not  only  declared,  but  proved,  that 
we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
things,  and  that  all  the  knowledge  we  have  is  of 
such  qualities  alone  as  are  discoverable  by  expe- 
rience, or  such  as  may  be  deduced  from  tnem  by 
mathematical  demonstration. 

This  discourse,  filled  as  it  was  with  pie^,  and 
a  true  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  Supreme 
Bemg,  and  the  incomprehensibility  of  hk  works, 
gave  such  offence  to  a  professor  of  Praneker, 
who  professed  the  utmost  esteem  for  Dee  Cartes, 
and  considered  his  principles  as  the  bulwark  of 
orthodoxy,  that  he  appeared  in  vindication  of  his 
darling  author,  and  spoke  of  the  injury  done  him 
with  the  utmost  vehemence,  declaring  little  less 
than  that  the  Cartesian  system  and  the  Christian 
must  inevitably  stand  and  fall  together,  and  tfiat 
to  say  that  we  were  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
thinss,  was  not  only  to  enlist  among  the  Skep- 
tics, but  sink  mto  Atheism  itselC 

So  far  can  prejndice  darken  the  underetanding, 
as  to  make  it  conader  precarious  systems  as  tm 
chief  support  of  sacred  and  invariable  truth. 

This  treatment  of  Boerhaave  was  so  far  re- 
sented by  the  governors  of  his  univeniity,  that 
they  procured  from  FrandEer  a  recantation  of  the 
invective  that  had  been  thrown  out  against  him : 
this  was  not  only  complied  with,  but  ofierswere 
made  him  of  more  ample  satisfaction  ;  to  which 
he  returned  an  answer  not  less  to. his  honour 
than  the  victoxy  he  gained,  "  that  he  should  think 
hhnself  sufficiently  compensated,  if  his  adveisaiy 
received  no  farther  molestation  on  his  account" 

So  far  was  this  weak  and  injudicious  attack 
from  shaking  a  reputation  not  casually  raised  by 
&shion  or  caprice,  but  founded  upon  sofid  ment, 
that  the  same  year  his  correspondence  was  de- 
sired upon  Botany  and  Natural  Pbiloaopfaj  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  whicn  ne  wu, 
upon  the  death  of  Count  Mani^  in  the  year 
1728,  elected  a  member. 

Nor  were  the  French  the  only  natioa  by  wliidi 
this  great  man  was  courted  and  distinguished ; 
for,  two  years  after,  he  was  dected  fellow  of  our 
Royal  Society. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  bat,  thus  ctreaaed  sad 
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honoured  witii  ihe  higfaast  and  most  pubfic  maiks 
of  esteem  hj  other  nations^  he  became  more  cele- 
brated in  the  univershj ;  for  Boerhaave  was  not 
one  of  tboeo  learned  men,  of  whom  the  world 
has  seen  too  many  that  disgrace  their  studies 
by  their  vices,  and  by  their  unaccountable  weak- 
nesses make  themselves  ridiculous  at  home, 
while  th«r  writing  procure  them  the  veneration 
of  distant  countries,  where  their  learning  is 
known,  but  not  their  follies. 

Not  that  his  countiymen  can  be  charged  with 
being  insensible  of  his  excellences  till  other  na- 
tions taught  them  to  admire  him ;  for  m  1719,  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Le  Mort  in  the  professor- 
ship of  chemistry ;  on  which  occasion  he  pro- 
nounced an  oration  '^De  chemia  errores  suos 
expurgante,"  in  which  he  treated  that  science 
with  an  elegance  of  style  notoften  to  be  found  in 
chemical  writers,  who  seem  generally  to  have 
aflectad  not  only  a  barbarous,  out  unmteUiflible 
phrase,  and  to  have,  like  the  Pythagoreans  of  old, 
wrapt  up  their  secrets  in  symbols  and  enigmati- 
cal expressions,  either  because  they  believ^  that 
mankmd  would  reverence  most  what  they  least 
mderstood,  or  because  they  wrote  not  from  be- 
nevolence but  vanity,  and  were  desirous  to  be 
praised  for  their  knowledge,  though  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  themselves  to  communicate  it 

In  1722,  his  course  both  of  lectures  and  prac- 
tice was  interrupted  by  the  gout,  which,  as  he  re- 
lates it  in  his  speech  aner  his  recovery,  he  brought 
upon  himself  by  an  imprudent  conndence  in  the 
stren^h  of  his  own  constitution,  and  by  trans- 
yeasiiy  those  rules  which  he  had  a  thousand 
tomes  inculcated  to  his  pupils  and  acquaintance. 
Rising  in  the  morning  before  day,  he  went  imme- 
diately, hot  and  sweating,  from  his  bed  into  the 
open  air,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  cold  dews. 

The  history  of  his  illness  can  hardly  be  tead 
without  horror;  he  was  for  five  months  confined 
to  his  bed,  where  he  lav  upon  his  back  without 
daring  to  attempt  the  least  motion,  because  any 
efibrt  renewed  his  torments,  which  were  so  ex- 
quisite, that  he  was  at  length  not  only  deprived  of 
motion  but  of  sense.  E&re  art  was  at  a  stand, 
nothing  oouM  be  attempted,  because  nothing 
oould  be  proposed  with  the  least  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. At  length  having  in  the  sixth  month  of  his 
flfaiess,  obtained  some  remission,  be  took  simple 
medicines^  in  large  quantities,  and  at  length 
wonderfully  recovered. 

His  recovery,  so  much  desired,  and  so  unex- 
pected, was  celebrated  on  Jan.  1 1, 1723,  when  he 
openea  his  school  again,  with  general  joy  and 
public  illuminations. 

It  would  be  an  injuij  to  the  memory  of  Boer- 
haave not  to  mention  what  was  rdated  by  him- 
self to  one  of  his  fiiends,  that  when  he  lay  whole 
days  and  nights  without  sleep,  he  found  no 
method  of  diverting  his  thoughts  so  efiectoal  as 
meditation  upon  his  studies,  and  that  he  often  re- 
lieved and  mitigated  the  sense  of  his  torments  by 
the  recollection  of  what  he  had  read,  and  by  re- 
viewing those  stores  of  knowledge  which  he  had 
reposited  in  his  memory. 

Thb  is  perhaps  an  mstance  of  fortitude  and 
steady  composure  of  mind,  which  would  have 
been  for  ever  the  boast  of  the  Stoic  schools,  and 
increased  the  reputation  of  Seneca  or  Cato.   The 


*  **  Suecoa  pressM  bibit  Noicer  herbamm  Cichores, 
Eodirt*,  Fumaria,  Naatunii  aquatici.  Veronicas  aaua- 
dnB  latUblie,  copiH  infenii ;  timul  deglutiens  abunaan* 
I  fummi  Ibnilacea  Asiatka.**— (A^f .  EdiU 


patience  of  Boerhaave,  as  it  was  more  rational, 
was  more  lasting  than  theirs ;  it  was  that  patien- 
tim  ChriiHana  which  Lipsius,  the  sreat  roaster  of 
the  Stoical  Philosophy,  begged  otGod  in  his  last 
hours ;  it  was  founded  on  religion,  not  vanity, 
not  on  vain  reasonings,  but  on  confidence  in  Goo. 

In  1727,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  burning 
fever,  which  continued  so  long  that  he  was  once 
more  given  up  by  his  friends. 

From  this  time  he  was  frequently  afflicted  with 
returns  of  his  distemper,  which  yet  did  not  so  far 
subdue  him,  as  to  make  him  lay  aside  his  studios  * 
or  his  lectures^  till,  in  1729,  he'found  himself  so 
worn  out  that  it  was  improper  for  him  to  continue 
any  longer  the  professorships  of  botany  and  che- 
mistry, which  he  therefore  resigned,  A  pril  28,  and 
upon  his  resignation  spoke  a  **  Sermo  Academi- 
cus."  or  oration,  in  which  he  asserts  the  power 
ancl  wisdom  of  the  Creator  from  the  wondeiful 
fabric  of  the  human  body ;  and  confutes  all  those 
idle  reasoners,  who  pretend  to  explain  the  forma- 
tion of  parts,  or  the  animal  operations,  to  which 
he  proves  that  art  can  produce  nothing  equal,  nor 
any  thing  parallel.  One  instance  I  shall  mention, 
whidi  is  produced  by  him,  of  the  vanity  of  any 
attempt  to  rival  the  work  of  God.  Nothins  is 
more  boasted  by  the  admirers  of  chemistry,  man 
that  they  can,  bv  artificial  heats  and  digestion, 
imitate  the  proouctioos  of  Nature.  "Let  all 
these  heroes  of  science  meet  together,**  savs 
Boerhaave ;  let  them  take  bread  and  wine,  the 
food  that  forms  the  blood  of  man,  and  by  assi- 
milation contributes  to  the  growth  of  the  body : 
let  thern  try  all  their  arts,  they  shall  not  be  able 
from  these  materials  to  produce  a  single  drop  of 
blood.— So  much  is  the  most  common  act  of  Na- 
ture b^ond  the  utmost  efibrtB  of  the  most  ex- 
tended Science ! 

From  this  time  Boerhaave  lived  with  less  pub- 
lic employment  indeed,  but  not  an  idle  or  a  useless 
life ;  for,  besides  his  hours  spent  in  instructmg  his 
scholars,  a  great  part  of  his  time  was  taken  up 
by  patients  whick  came,  when  the  distemp^ 
would  admit  it,  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  con- 
sult him,  or  by  letters  which,  in  more  urgent  cases, 
were  continually  sent,  to  inquire  his  opinion,  or 
ask  his  advice. 

Of  his  saffadtv,  and  the  wonderful  penetration 
with  which  he  often  discovered  and  described,  at 
the  first  sight  of  a  patient,  such  distempers  as  be- 
tray tiiemselves  by  no  symptoms  to  common  eyes, 
such  wonderful  relations  nave  been  spread  over 
the  worid,  as,  thoujrh  attested  beyond  doubt,  can 
scarcely  be  credited.  I  mention  none  of  theni, 
because  I  have  no  opportunity  of  collecting  testi- 
monies, or  distinguishing  between  those  accounts 
which  are  well  proved,  and  those  which  owe  their 
rise  to  fiction  and  credulity. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  implore,  with  the  greatest 
eamesiness,  such  as  have  been  conversant  with 
this  great  man,  that  they  will  not  so  far  neglect 
the  conmion  interest  of  mankind,  as  to  suffer  any 
of  these  circumstances  to  be  lost  to  posterity. 
Men  are  generally  idle,  and  ready  to  satisfy  them- 
selves, and  intimidate  the  industry  of  olncrs,  by 
calling  that  unpossible  which  is  onl  v  difficult  The 
skill  to  which  Boerhaave  attained,  by  a  long  and 
unwearied  observation  of  nature,  ought  therefore 
to  be  transmitted  in  all  its  particulars  ^future 
ages,  that  his  successors  may  be  ashamed  to  fall 
below  him,  and  that  none  may  hereafVer  excuse 
his  ignorance  by  pleading  the  impossibility  of 
clearer  knowledge. 
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Tet  so  hr  was  fluf  mat  muter  from  pre- 
mmptaoas  confidence  in  tut  abiUtie%  that,  in  hia 
examinations  of  the  sick.  Jie  was  remarkably  diw 
camstantial  and  particular.  He  well  knew  that 
the  originals  of  distempers  are  often  at  a  distance 
from  Sieir  visible  effects;  that  to  conjecture, 
where  certainty  may  be  obtamed,  is  either  vanity 
or  negligence ;  and  that  life  b  not  to  be  saciifioeo, 
either  to  an  affectation  of  quick  discernment,  or 
of  crowded  practice,  but  may  be  required,  if  tnfled 
away,  at  the  hand  of  the  physician. 

About  the  middle  of  the  vear  1737.  be  felt  the 
Arst  approaches  of  that  fatal  illness  that  brought 
him  to  the  ^v^,  of  which  we  have  inserted  an 
account,  written  by  himself  Sept  8, 173S,  to  a 
friend  at  London  ;*  which  deserves  not  only  to 
be  preserved  as  an  historical  relation  of  the  disease 
which  deprived  us  of  so  great  a  man,  but  as  a 
proof  of  his  piety  and  resignation  to  the  divine  will 

In  this  last  illiriess,  which  was  to  the  last  degree 
lingering,  painful,  and  aflKctivey  his  constancy 
ana  firmness  did  not  forsake  him.  He  neither 
mtermitted  the  necessary  cares  of  life,  nor  foraot 
the  proper  preparations  for  death.  Thou^  de- 
jection and  lowness  of  spirit  was,  as  be  himself 
tells  us,  part  of  his  distemper,  yet  even  this,  in 
some  measure,  gave  way  to  that  vigour  which  the 
ioul  receives  from  a  consciousness  of  innocence. 

About  three  weeks  before  his  death  he  received 
a  visit  at  his  country-house  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Schultens,  his  intimate  friend,  who  found  him 
sittiiiff  without^door,  with  his  wife,  sister,  and 
daughter:  after  the  compUments  of  form,  the 
ladies  withdrew,  and  left  them  to  private  conver- 
aation ;  when  Boerhaave  took  occasion  to  tell  iiim 
what  had  been,  during  his  illness,  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  his  thouffhts.  He  had  never  doubted  of 
the  spiritual  and  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul ; 
but  declared  that  he  had  lately  had  a  kind  of  ex- 
perimental certain^  of  the  distinction  between 
corporeal  and  thinking  substances,  which  mere 
reaiKm  and  philosophy  cannot  af&rvL  and  oppor- 
tunities of  contemplating  the  wonderful  and  inex- 
plicable union  of  soul  and  bodv^  which  nothinff 
but  long  sickness  can  give.  This  he  illustrated 
by  a  description  of  the  efiects  which  the  infirmi- 
ties of  his  body  had  upon  his  faculties,  which  yet 
they  did  not  so  oppress  or  vanquish,  but  his  soul 
was  always  master  of  itself,  and  always  resigned 
to  the  pleasure  of  its  Maker. 

He  related,  with  great  concern,  that  once  his 
patience  so  far  gave  wav  to  extremi^  of  pain, 
that,  after  having  lain  fi/teon  hours  in  exouisite 
tortures,  he  prayed  to  God  that  he  might  oe  set 
free  by  death. 

Mr.  Schultens,  by  way  of  consolation,  an- 
swer^ that  he  thought  such  wishes,  when  forced 
by  continued  and  successive  torments,  unavoid- 
able in  the  present  state  of  human  nature ;  that 


*  **  JBus,  tabor,  corporisque  opima  pinguetudo,  effo. 
eerant,  ante  annum,  ut  ineriibus  refertum,  grave,  hebes, 
plenitudine  tureens  corpus,  anhelum  ad  motus  minimot, 
cum  t'^nsu  suffncationis,  pulsu  mirifice  anumalo,  inep- 
tnm  evaderet  ad  ullum  moium.  Urgebat  pnacipue  tub- 
siatena  prorsua  et  Intercepta  reapiraiJo  ad  prima  aomni 
initia :  unde  fwminut  prorsua  prohibebatur,  cum  formi* 
dabili  ftranirulationle  mole^tia.  Hinc  hrdropa  pedum, 
crurum,  femorum.  acroci  preputii,  et  abdominia.  Qua 
lamen  omnia  aublata.  Sed  dolor  manet  in  abdnmine, 
cum  aMlMMa  eumma,  anhelitu  tuflbcame,  et  debilitate 
tncrewln  eomno  pauro,  eoque  vag o,  per  aomnia  tur* 
batisKimo :  animus  vero  rebut  ag endis  Impar.  Cum  hie 
f  uctor  feaaut  nee  emergo ;  patienter  eipectans  Dei  Juaea, 
aaibua  reslgno  data,  qua  acta  amo,  et  bonoro  onice.— 
OHg.  Edit, 


the  best  men,  even  Job  UnaeUI  were  Bet  abli^ 
refrain  from  such  starts  of  impatisooe.  This  ha 
did  not  deor;  but  said,  <«He  that  loves  Gad, 
ought  to  thinik  nothing  dearable  but  what  is  moit 
pleasing  to  the  Supreme  Ooodneas.** 

Such  were  his  sentiments^  andsuch  his  conduct, 
in  this  state  of  weakness  and  pain :  as  death  ap- 
proached nearer,  he  was  so  &r  from  terror  or 
confusion,  that  be  seemed  even  leas  scDsible  of 
pain,  and  more  cheerful  under  his  tormeDts,  which 
contmued  till  the  93d  day  of  September,  1738,  on 
which  he  died,  between  four  and  five  in  the  moni- 
mff,  in  the  70tJi  year  of  his  age. 

Thus  died  Boerhaave,  a  man  ferroed  by  natore 
for  great  designs,  and  guided  by  religioD  in  the 
exertion  of  his  abuitica.  He  was  c»f  a  robust  and 
athletic  constitution  of  body,  so  hardened  by  eailjr 
severities,  and  wholesome  &tigue,  that  bo  was 
insensible  of  anv  sharpneaa  of  air,  or  inclemency 
of  weather.  H!e  was  tall,  and  remarkable  lor 
extraordinary  strength.  There  was  in  his  air  sod 
motion  something  rough  and  artless,  but  so  ma- 
jestic and  flreat  at  the  same  time,  that  no  man 
ever  looked  upon  him  without  veneration,  and  a 
kind  of  tacit  submission  to  the  superiority  of  \m 
genius. 

The  vigour  and  activity  of  his  mind  sparkled 
visiblv  in  his  cnres ;  nor  was  it  ever  observed  that 
anv  cnange  oi  his  fortune,  or  alteiation  in  his 
afiairs,  whether  happy  or  unfortunate,  afieOedhis 
countenimce. 

He  was  always  cheerful,  and  deairooa  of  pro- 
moting mirth  by  a  facetious  and  humorous  coo- 
versatiou;  he  was  never  soured  by  calomDy  and 
detractioOf  nor  ever  thought  it  neoeaeary  to  con- 
fute them ;  **  for  they  are  sparks,*^  said  he, "  which, 
if  vou  do  not  blow  them,  will  go  out  oT  them* 
selves.** 

Y%t  he  took  care  never  to  provoke  enenoies  by 
severity  of  censure,  for  he  never  dwelt  on  too 
fiiults  or  defects  of  others,  and  was  so  fmr  (rora 
inflaming  the  envy  of  his  rivals  by  dwelfinff  oo 
his  own  excellences,  that  he  rarely  mentioDod  nnh 
self  or  his  writings. 

He  was  not  to  be  overawed  or  depresned  hj 
the  presence,  frowns,  or  insolence  of  great  men, 
but  permsted  on  all  occasions  m  the  rifffat.  with 
a  resolution  always  present  and  always  cfum.  He 
was  modest,  but  not  timoroos>  and  firm  without 
rudeness. 

He  could,  with  uncommon  readinc^  aud  oer- 
tainty,  make  a  conjecture  of  roen*8  faiclinations 
and  capacity  by  their  aspect 

BUs  metfaiod  of  life  was  to  study  m  the  iboming 
and  evening,  and  to  allot  the  middle  of  the  day  to 
his  public  business.  His  usual  exercise  was 
riding,  tiU,  in  his  latter  years,  his  dister«ipers 
made  it  more  proper  for  him  to  walk :  wbeu  he 
was  weary  he  amused  himself  with  playing  on 
the  violin. 

His  greatest  {Measure  was  to  retire  to  bis  boose 
in  the  country,  where  he  had  a  garden  stored  with 
all  the  herbs  and  trees  which  ttie  climate  would 
bear ;  here  he  used  to  enjoy  his  hours  unmolested, 
and  prosecute  his  studies  without  interruption.  ^ 

Tne  diligence  with  which  he  pursued  Ins 
studies,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  his  oucceeiL 
Statesmen  and  generals  may  grow  great  by  on* 
expected  accidenta,  and  a  fortunate  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  neither  procured  nor  foreseen 
by  themselves;  but  reputation  in  the  learned 
world  must  be  the  efiect  of  industry  and  capac 
dty.    Boerhaave  lost  none  of  his  boorsi  M, 
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wiMn  he  had  attained  one  science,  attempted  an- 
other; he  added  physic  to  divini^,  chemistry  to 
the  mathematics,  and  anatomy  to  botany.  He 
examined  systems  by  experiments,  and  formed 
experiments  into  systems.  He  neither  neglected 
the  observations  cJt  others,  nor  blindly  submitted 
to  celebrated  names.  '  He  neither  thought  so 
highly  of  himself  as  to  imagine  he  could  receive 
no  light  from  books,  nor  so  meanly  as  to  believe 
be  could  discover  nothing  but  what  was  to  be 
teamed  from  them.  He  exammed  the  observa* 
tions  of  other  men,  but  trusted  only  to  his  own. 

Nor  was  he  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  re^ 
commending  truth  by  ele^nce,  and  embellishing 
the  philosopher  with  polite  literature:  he  knew 
that  but  a  small  part  of  mankind  will  sacrifice 
their  pleasure  to  their  improvement,  and  those 
authors  who  would  find  many  readers,  must  en- 
deavour to  please  while  they  instruct 

He  knew  the  importance  of  his  own  writings 
to  mankind,  and  lest  he  might,  by  a  roughness 
and  barbarity  of  style,  too  frec^uent  among  men 
of  great  learning,  disappoint  his  own  intentions, 
andmake  his  labours  less  useful,  he  did  not  n^lect 
the  politer  arts  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  Thus 
was  his  learning  at  once  various  and  exact,  pro- 
found and  agre«d>le. 

But  his  knowledge,  however  uncommon,  holds 
m  his  character  but  the  second  place  j  his  virtue 
was  yet  much  more  uncommon  tnan  his  learning. 
He  waa  an  admirable  example  of  temperance, 
fortitude,  humility,  and  devotion.  His  piety,  ana 
a  religious  sense  of  his  dependence  on  God,  was 
the  Imsis  of  all  his  virtues,  and  the  principle  of 
his  whole  conduct  He  was  too  sensible  of  his 
weakness  to  ascribe  any  thing  to  himself  or  to 
concetve  that  he  could  subdue  passioii,  or  with- 
stand temptation,  by  his  own  natural  povi^er ;  he 
attributed  every  good  thought,  and  every  laudable 
action,  to  the  FiUher  of  goodness.  Being  once 
asked  by  a  friend,  who  had  often  admbed  his  pa- 
tience under  great  provocations,  whether  he  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  angry,  and  by  what  means  he 
iiad  so  entirely  suppressed  that  impetuous  and 
ungovernable  passion?  he  answered  with  the  ut- 
most frankness  and  sincerity,  that  he  was  natu- 
rally quick  of  resentment,  but  that  he  had,  by 
dauy  prayer  and  meditation,  at  length  attained  to 
this  mastery  over  himselfl 

As  soon  as  he  rose  in  the  morning  it  was, 
throughout  his  whole  life,  his  daily  practice  to  re- 
tire for  an  hour  to  private  prayer  and  meditation : 
this,  he  often  told  his  friends,  gave  him  spirit  ana 
vigour  in  the  business  of  the  day,  and  this  he  there- 
fore commended  as  the  best  rule  of  life ;  for  no- 
thing, he  knew,  could  support  the  soul  in  all  dis- 
tresses but  a  confidence  m  the  Supreme  Being, 
nor  can  a  steady  and  rational  ma^animity  flow 
from  an^  other  source  than  a  consaousness  of  the 
divine  »vour. 

He  asserted  on  all  occasions  the  divine  autho- 
rity and  sacred  efficacy  of  the  holy  Scriptures :  and 
maintained  that  they  alone  taught  the  way  oi  sal- 
vation, and  that  tliey  onW  could  j^ve  peace  of 
mind.  The  excellency  of'^the  Chnstian  religion 
was  the  frequent  subject  of  his  conversation.  A 
strict  obedience  to  the  doctrine,  and  a  diligent  imi- 
tation of  the  example  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  he 
often  declared  to  be  the  foundation  of  true  tran* 
Quillity.  He  recommended  to  his  friends  a  care- 
nil  observation  of  the  precept  of  Moses  concern- 
ing the  love  of  God  and  man.  He  worshipped 
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God  as  he  is  in  himself  without  attemnting  to  in- 
quire into  his  nature.  He  desired  omy  to  tliink 
of  God,  what  God  knows  of  himself  There  he 
stopped,  lest,  by  indulging  his  own  ideas,  he 
should  form  a  Deity  fkm  nis  own  imagination, 
and  sin  by  falling  down  before  him.  To  the  will 
of  God  he  paid  an  absolute  submission,  without 
endeavouring  to  discover  the  reason  of  his  dctei^ 
fliination<>;  and  this  he  accounted  the  first  and 
most  inviolable  duty  of  a  Christian.  When  he 
heard  of  a  criminal  condemned  to  die,  he  used  to 
think,  who  can  tell  whether  this  man  is  not  better 
than  1 7  or,  if  I  am  better,  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  myself  but  to  the  goodness  of  God. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Boerhaave,  whose 
words  we  have  added  in  the  note.* .  So  far  waa 
this  man  from  being  made  impious  by  philosophy, 
or  vain  by  knowle^  or  by  vurtue,  that  he  ascrib* 
ed  oil  his  abilities  to  the  bounty,  and  all  his  good- 
ness to  the  grace  of  Grod.  May  his  example  ex- 
tend its  influence  to  his  admirers  and  followers ! 
May  those  who  study  his  writings  imitate  his  life ! 
and  those  who  endeavour  after  nis  knowledge  as- 
pire likewise  to  his  piety ! 

He  married,  September  17, 1710^  Mary  Drolen- 
veaux,  the  only  daughter  of  a  burgomaster  of 
Leyden,  by  whom  he  had  Joanna  Maria,  who 
survives  her  father,  and  three  other  children  who 
died  in  their  infancy. 

The  works  of  this  great  writer  are  so  generally 
known  and  so  highly  esteemed,  that  though  it  noay 
not  be  improper  to  enumerate  them  m  the  order 
of  time  in  which  they  were  published,  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary  to  f^ve  any  other  account  of  them. 

He  published  m  1707,  **Institutioncs  Medicos," 
to  which  he  added  in  1708,  <*  Aphorismi  de  cog- 
noscendis  et  curandis  morbis." 

1710,  "Index  stirpium  in  hoito  academico." 

1719,  "  De  materia  medica,  et  remediorum  for^ 
mulis  liber;"  and  in  1727,  a  second  edition. 

1720,  **  Alter  index  stirpium,"  &c  adorned  \s  ith 
plates,  and  containing  twice  the  number  of  plants 
as  the  former. 

1722.  "Epistola  ad  d  RuischiunL  qua  senten- 
tiam  Malpignianam  de  glandulis  defendit"     » 
^  1724,  **  Atrods  nee  prius  descripti  morHthii 
ria  illustrissimi  baronis  Wassenanae." 

1725,  "  Opera  anatomicaetchirurgica  Andrea 
Vesalii,"  with  the  life  of  Vesalius. 

1728,  **  Altera  atrods  iiiiiiiiiiniiijiiii  iiujiliniiii 
chionis  de  Sancto  Albano  historia." 

**Auctore8  de  lue  Aphrodisiaca,  cum  tractatu 
pnefixo." 

1731,  *'  AretsBi  Cappadocis,  nova  editio." 

1732,  <<ElementaCheinKe." 


•  **  Doctrinam  sacrii  IHerit  Hebraice  et  Ornpce  cradi 
tam,  solam  animae  salutarem  et  agnovlt  et  sensit.  Omni 
opportunitate  profltebatur  disclplinam,  quam  Jeaiis 
ChHstua  ore  et  vha  exprea^  unice  tranquijlitatem  dara 
menti.  Semperaue  dixit  amicia,  pacem  aniroi  baud  ra* 
periundam  niai  in  magno  Moais  prvceptn  de  ainoero 
amore  Dei  et  hominia  bene  observato.  Neque  extra  aacra 
monumenta  uapiam  inveniri,  quod  mentem  aerenet. 
Deum  piiia  adorarit,  qui  est.  IntelUgere  de  Deo,  unice 
Tolebat  id.  auod  Deu4  de  ae  inte'ligit.  £o  rontentua  ultra 
nitiil  retiuiiirit,  ne  idoloiatria  erraret.  In  voluntate  Dei 
ale  requieacebai,  ut  illiiia  nullam  omnino  rationem  inda. 
gandam  putareL  Hanc  unire  aupremam  omnium  legem 
eaaa  oontendebat:  deliherata  oonauntia  perfeaianme 
coiendam.  De  aiito  el  aeipao  aentiebat :  at  quotiea  rrlmi* 
nia  reoe  ad  posnaa  letalea  dainnatoa  audire^Aaper  cogi. 
taret,  aaspe  aioeret ;  'quia  dixerat  an  non  m^^Hlelioree  ? 
Utique.  ai  ipae  melior,  id  non  mihi  anctM^^uendum 
eaae  paUm  ado,  coofltaor ;  aed  iu  largienii  Stb.'  *'-Orif . 
Edit 
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17H  "Obtenrtta  da  uf^to  ^fO»  ^^  I^- 
Soc.  et  Aoad.  Scient" 

These  are  the  writmgt  of  the  great  BoeihaaTe, 
which  have  made  all  enconumiui  naeleee  and  vain, 
anoe  no  man  can  attentively  peruse  them  without 


adAiiring  ^  abiKties^  andierera&d&f  the 
of  the  author.* 


♦  OmL  Blag.  1710,  ToL  Ix.  p.  no^N. 


BLAKE. 


At  a  time  when  a  nation  is  engaged  ro  a  war 
with  an  enemy  whose  insults,  ravages,  and  bar^ 
barities  have  long  called  for  vengeance,  an  ac- 
count of  such  Enilish  commanders  as  have  me- 
rited the  acknowledgments  of  posterity,  by  ex- 
tending the  powers  and  raismg  the  honour  of  their 
country,  seems  to  be  no  nnpropcr  entertainment 
for  our  readers.^  We  shall  therefore  attempt  a 
succinct  narration  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Ad- 
miral Bloke,  in  which  we  have  nothing  fiuther  m 
view  than  to  do  justice  to  his  bravery  and  con- 
duct, without  intending  wny  parallel  between  his 
achievements  and  those  oi  our  present  admirals. 

Robert  Blaeb  was  bom  at  Bridj^ewater,  in 
Somersetshire,  in  August,  1598,  his  father  being 
a  merchant  of  that  place,  who  had  acquired  a  con- 
siderable fortune  by  the  Spanish  trade.  Of  his 
earliest  years  we  have  no  account,  and  therefore 
can  amuse  the  reader  with  none  of  those  prog- 
nostics of  his  future  actions,  so  often  met  with  m 
memoirs. 

In  1615,  he  entered  into  the  univorsity  of  Ox- 
ford, where  he  continued  till  1623,  though  with- 
out being  much  countenanced  or  caressed  by  his 
superiors,  for  he  was  more  than  once  disappomted 
in  nis  onaeavours  afler  academical  preferments.  It 
is  observable  that  Mr.  Wood  (in  ms  Athenae  Ox- 
njeases)  asAibes  the  repulse  he  met  with  at 
**  un  College,  where  he  was  competitor  for  a 
hip,  either  to  want  of  learning,  or  of  sta^ 
With  regard  to  the  first  objection,  the  same 
writer  had  before  informed  us,  that  he  was  an  early 
ruiq^idtfuWiouff,  though  he  sometimes  relieved 
hisra^lion  by  the  amusements  of  fowling  and 
fishing.  As  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  did  not 
want  capacity,  we  may  tnerefore  conclude,  upon 
this  oontt^ion  of  his  diligence,  that  he  could  not 
fail  of  being  learned,  at  least  in  the  degree  requi- 
site to  the  enjoyment  of  a  fellowship ;  and  may 
safely  ascribe  his  disappointment  to  his  want  of 
stature,  it  being  the  custom  of  Sir  Henry  SaviL 
then  warden  or  that  college,  to  pay  much  regara 
to  the  outward  appearance  of  those  who  solicited 
preferment  in  that  society.  So  much  do  the  great- 
est events  owe  sometimes  to  accident  or  folly ! 

He  afterwards  retired  to  his  native  place,  where 
"he  lived,"  says  Clarendon,  "without  any  ap- 
pearance of  ambition  to  be  a  greater  man  than 
he  was,  but  inveighed  with  jgreat  freedom  against 
the  license  of  the  times,  andpower  of  the  court." 

In  1640,  he  was  chosen  Durffess  for  Bridge- 

'  water  by  the  Puritan  party,  to  whom  he  had  re- 

comm^ort  himself  oy  the  disapprobation  of 

bishop  Audi's  violence  and  severity,  and  his  non- 
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compliance  with  those  new  ceremoniea  which  he 
was  then  endeavouring  to  introduce. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Blake,  in  ceo* 
fbrmity  with  his  avowed  prindplei!,  declared  for 
the  parliament;  and  thinking  a  bare  dedaratkai 
for  right  not  all  the  duty  of  a  good  man,  raised  a 
troop  of  dragoons  for  ms  party,  and  appeared  in 
the  neld  w^  so  much  bravery,  that  he  was  in  a 
short  time  advanced,  without  meeting  any  of  those 
obstnictions  which  he  had  encountered  in  the 
university.  . 

In  1645,  he  was  governor  of  Taonton,  when 
the  Lord  Grorinc  came  before  it  with  an  army  ot 
10,000  men.  The  town  was  ill  fortified  and  on- 
supplied  with  almost  eveiy  thing  necessary  for 
supporting  a  siege.  The  state  of  this  garrison 
encouraged  Colonel  Windham,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  Blake,  to  propose  a  capHnlation ; 
which  was  rejected  by  Blake  with  indignation 
and  contempt :  nor  were  either  menaces  or  perw 
suasion  of  any  effect,  for  he  maintained  the. 
place  under  aU  itsdinidvantages,  tiUthe  siege  was 
raised  by  the  parliament's  army.        • 

He  continued,  on  many  other  occasions,  to 
give  proofs  of  an  msuperable  courage,  and  a 
steadiness  of  resolution  not  to  be  shaken  :  and, 
as  a  proof  of  his  firm  adherence  to  the  parlia- 
ment, joined  with  the  borough  of  Taunton  in  re- 
turning thanks  for  their  resolution  to  make  no 
more  ^dresses  to  the  King.  Yet  was  he  so  far 
from  approving  the  death  of  Charies  I.  that  he 
made  no  scruple  of  declaring,  that  he  would  ven- 
ture his  life  to  save  him,  as  willingly  as  he  had 
done  to  serve  the  parliament 

In  February,  1648-9,  he  was  made  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  navy,  and  appointed  to  serve  oo 
that  element,  for  which  he  seems  by  natnre  to 
have  been  designed.  He  was  soon  aflerwards 
sent  in  pursuit  of  Prince  Rupert,  whom  he  shut 
up  in  tbe  harbour  of  Kingsale,  in  Ireland,  for  seve- 
ral months,  till  want  of  provisions  and  despair  of 
relief  excitisd  the  prince  to  make  a  daring  eAut 
for  his  escape,  by  forcing  through  the  paifiMoent** 
fleet :  this  design  he  executed  with  bis  usual  in 
trepidity,  and  succeeded  in  it,  though  with  the  losa 
of  three  ships.  He  was  pursued  by  Blake  to 
the  coast  of  Portugal,  where  he  was  received  into 
the  Tagus,  and  trotted  with  great  distinction  by 
the  Portuffuese. 

Blake  coming  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  sent 
to  the  King  a  inessen^,  to  mform  him,  that  the 
fleet  in  his  port  belonginf  to  the  public  enemies  ol 
the  commonwealth  of  Enirlanf^  he  denMnded 
leave  to  fall  upon  it  This  being  refused,  though 
tiie  refusal  was  in  very  soft  terras,  and  aocompa 
nied  with  declarations  of  esteem,  and  a  preaenl 
of  provisions,  so  exasperated  the  adminJ,  that, 
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widwat  mtkj  hesHmtioo,  he  fell  apon  tlie  JPortii-> 
some  fleet,  then  returning  from  Brmal,  of  i^hkh 
he  took  serent^n  ships,  and  burnt  three.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  the  King  of  Portugal,  alarmefl 
at  so  unexpected  a  destruction,  ordered  Prince 
Aupsrt  to  attack  him,  and  retake  the  Brasil  ship5\. 
Blaxe  carried  home  his  prizes  without  molestap 
tion,  the  Prince  not  having  force  enough  to  pur- 
sue him,  and  well  pleased  with  the  opportumtj  of 
quitting  a  port  where  he  could  no  longer  be  pro- 
tected. 

Blake  soon  supplied  his  fleet  with  provisions, 
and  received  orders  to  make  reprisals  upon  the 
French  who  had  suffered  their  privateers  to  mo- 
lest the  English  trade  ;  an  injury  which,  in  those 
3ajs,  was  always  immediately  resented,  and  if 
not  repaired  certainly  punished.  Sailing  %vith 
this  commission,  he  took  in  his  way  a  French 
raan  of  war  valued  at  a  million.  How  this  ship 
happened  to  be  so  rich,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but 
ms  it  was  a  cruiser,  it  is  pnAable  the  rich  lading 
was  the  accumulated  plunder  of  many  prizes. 
Then  following  the  unfortunate  Rupert,  whose 
fleet  by  storms  and  battles  was  now  reduced  to 
five  ships,  into  Carthagena,  he  demanded  leave 
of  the  Spanish  governor  to  attack  him  in  the 
harbour,  but  received  the  same  answer  which  had 
been  returned  before  by  the  Portuguese :  *<  That 
they  had  a  right  to  protect  all  ships  that  came 
into  their  dominions ;  that  if  the  admiral  were 
forced  m  thither,  he  should  find  the  same  security; 
and  that  be  required  him  not  to  violate  the  peace 
of  a  neutral  port**  Blake  withdrew  upon  this 
answer  into  the  Mediterranean  :  and  Rupert 
tlien  leaving  Carthagena  entered  the  port  of 
Malaga,  wl^re  he  burnt  and  sunk  several  Er^lish 
mercuint  ships.  Blake  judging  this  to  be  an  in> 
fringement  of  the  neutrality  professed  by  the 
Spaniards,  now  made  no  scruple  to  fall  upon  Ru- 
peft*8  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Malaga,  anu  having 
destroyed  three  of  his  ships,  obliged  him  to  quit 
the  sea,  and  take  sanctuary  at  th^"  Spanish  court 

In  February,  1650-1,  Blake  still  continuing  to 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  met  a  French  ship 
of  considerable  force,  and  commanded  the  cap- 
tain to  come  on  board,  there  being  no  war  de- 
clared between  the  two  nations.  The  captain, 
when  he  came,  was  asked  by  him,  whether  **  he 
was  wilting  to  lay  down  his  swoid,  and  yield  ?'* 
which  he  i^lantly  refused,  thou^  in  his  enemy's 
power.  Blake,  scorning  to  take  advantage  of  an 
artifice^  and  detesting  the  appearance  of  treachery, 
told  him,  **that  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  back 
to  his  ship,  and  defend  it  as  long  as  he  could.** 
The  captam  willingly  accepted  his  offer,  and  alter 
a  fight  <H  two  hours,  confessed  himself  conquered, 
kiflsod  his  sword,  and  surrendered  it 

In  1653,  broke  out  the  memorable  war  between 
die  two  commonwealths  of  England  and  Hol- 
land ;  a  war  m  which  the  greatest  admirals  that 
perhafM  any  age  has  prodiKed,  were  engaged  on 
each  side,  m  which  nothing  less  was  contested 
than  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  which  was 
earned  on  with  vigour,  animosity,  and  resohitioD, 
proportioned  to  Uie  importance  of  the  dispute. 
The  chief  commanders  of  the  Dutch  fleets  were 
Van  Trump,  De  Ruvter,  and  De  Witt,  the  most 
odebrated  names  or  their  own  nation,  and  who 
had  bs#n  perhaps  more  renowned,  had  they  been 
opposed  by  any  other  enemies.  The  States  of 
Hollafrl,  having  carried  on  theur  trade  without 
oiHHMition,  and  almost  without  competition,  not 
only  during  the  inactive  reign  of  Jamas  L  but 


dunng  the  commotiont  of  England,  had  arrived 
to  that  height  of  naval  power,  and  that  affluence 
of  wealth,  that,  with  the  arnMzance  which  a  long 
continued  prosperity  naturaUy  produces,  they 
be^  to  invent  new  claims,  and  to  treat  other 
nations  with  insolence,  which  nothing  can  defend 
but  superiority  of  force.  Thej  had  for  some 
time  made  uncommon  preparations  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense, and  had  equipped  a  large  fleet,  without 
any  apparent  danger  threatening  them,  or  any 
avowed  design  of  attacking  their  neighbours.  This 
unusual  armament  was  not  beheld  by  the  EInglish 
without  some  jealousy,  and  care  was  taken  to 
tit  out  such  a  fleot  as  ought  secure  the  trade  from 
interruption,  and  the  coast  from  insults  ;  of  this 
Blake  was  constituted  admiral  for  nine  months. 
In  this  situation  the  two  nations  remained,  keep 
ing  a  watchful  eye  upon  each  other,  without  act- 
ing hostilities  on  either  side,  till  the  18th  of  May, 
1652,  when  Van  Truinp  appeared  in  the  Downs 
with  a  fleet  of  forty-mre  men  of  war.  Blake, 
who  had  then  but  twenty  ships,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Dutch  admiral  saluted  him  with 
three  single  shots,  to  require  that  ho  should,  by 
striking  his  flag,  show  that  respect  to  the  Elnglish 
which  IS  due  to  every  nation  in  their  own  domi- 
nions ;  to  which  the  Dutchman  answered  with  a 
broadside  ;  and  Blake,  perceiving  that  he  intend- 
ed to  dispute  the  point  of  honour,  advanced  with 
his  own  ship  before  the  rest  of  his  fleet,  that,  if  it 
were  possible,  a  general  battle  might  be  prevent- 
ed. But  the  Dutch,  instead  of  admitting  him  to 
treat,  tired  upon  h'lm  from  their  whole  fl^  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  customs  of  war,  or  the  law 
of  nations.  Blake  for  some  time  stood  alone 
against  their  whole  force,  till  the  rest  of  his  squad- 
ron coming  up,  the  fight  was  continued  from  be- 
tween four  and  five  in  the  afternoon  till  nine  at 
night,  when  the  Dutch  retired  with  the  loss  of 
two  ships,  having  not  destroyed  a  single  vessel, 
nor  more  than  fifteen  men,  most  of  which  were 
on  board  the  Admiral,  who,  as  he  wrote  to  the 
parliament,  was  himself  engaged  for  four  hours 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Dulch  fleet,  be- 
ing the  mark  at  which  they  aliped ;  and  afi  " 
lock  relates,  received  above  a  tfaousa^ 
Blake,  in  his  letter,  acknowledges  the  i 

blessing  and  preservation  of  God,  ana 

his  success  to  the  justice  of  the  cause,  the  Dutch 
having  first  attacked  him  upon  the  En^kgfiBL 
It  is  mdeed  little  less  than  miraculon^nat  a 
thousand  great  shot  should  not  do  more  execu- 
tion ;  and  those  who  will  not  admit  the  interpo- 
sition of  providence,  may  draw  at  least  this  in- 
ference from  it,  thai  the  braotst  man  U  not  tUteayt 
in  tf'e  »Teat'nt  /limffnr. 

In  July,  he  met  the  Dutch  fishery  fleet  with  a 
convoy  of  twelve  men  of  war,  all  which  he 
took,  with  100  of  their  herring-busses.  And  in 
September,  bemg  stationed  in  the  Downs,  with 
about  siity  sail,  he  discovered  the  Dutch  admi- 
rals De  Witt  and  De  Ruyter  with  near  the  same 
number  and  advanced  towards  them ;  but  the 
Dutch  being  obliged,  by  the  nature  of  their  coast, 
and  shallowness  or  their  rivers,  to  build  tlieir 
ships  in  such  a  manner  that  they  require  less 
depth  of  water  than  the  English  vessds,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  form  of  their  sbippinff,  and  shel-  , 
tered  themselves  behind  a  flat,  caUad  Kentitk 
Kno'^Jc  ;  so  that  the  English,  finding  some  of  their 
ships  aground,  were  obliged  to  alter  their  course ; 
but  perceiving  early  the  next  morning  that  the 
Hollanders  h^l  forsaken  their  station,  they  pqr- 
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■ued  them  with  aU  the  fpeed  that  the  wind,  which 
was  weak  and  uncertain,  allowed,  but  found 
tfaeroaelvea  unable  to  reach  them  witn  the  bulk  of 
their  fleet,  and  therefore  detached  some  of  the 
lightest  frigates  to  chase  them.  These  came  so 
near  as  to  nre  upon  them  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon ;  but  the  Dutch,  instead  of  tacking  about, 
hoisted  their  sails,  and  steered  toward  their  own 
coast,  and  finding  themselves  the  next  day  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  English  fleet,  retired  into 
Goree.  The  sailors  were  eager  to  attack  them 
in  their  own  harbours  \  but  a  council  of  war  be- 
ing conrened  it  was  judged  imprudent  to  hazard 
the  fleet  upon  the  shoals,  or  to  engage  in  any  im- 
portant enterprise  without  a  fresh  supply  of  pro- 
visions. 

That  in  this  eni^agement  the  victoiy  belonged 
to  the  English  is  beyond  dispute,  since,  without  the 
loss  of  one  ship,  and  with  no  more  than  forty  men 
killed,  they  drove  the  enemy  into  their  own  ports, 
took  the  rear>admiral  and  another  vessel,  and 
so  discourased  the  Dutch  admirals,  who  had  not 
agreed  in  their  measures,  that  De  Ruvter,  who 
had  declared  against  hazarding  a  battle,  desired 
to  resign  his  commission,  and  E^  Witt,  who  had 
insisted  upon  flghting,  fell  sick,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, with  vexation*  But  how  great  the  loss  of 
the  Dutch  was  is  not  certainly  known  :  that  two 
srnps  were  taken  they  are  too  wise  to  deny,  but 
amrm  that  those  two  were  all  that  were  destroy- 
ed. The  English,  on  the  other  side,  affirm  that 
three  of  their  vessels  were  disabled  at  the  first  en- 
counter, that  their  numbers  on  the  second  day 
were  visibly  diminished,  and  that  on  the  last  day 
they  saw  three  or  four  ships  sink  in  their  flight. 

DeWitt  being  nowdiscnari^  by  the  Holland- 
ers as  unfortunate,  and  the  chief  command  restor- 
ed to  Van  Trump,  great  preparations  were  made 
for  retrieving  their  reputation,  and  repairing  their 
losses.  Their  endeavours  were  assisted  by  the 
English  themselves,  now  made  factious  by  suc- 
cess ;  the  men  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
civil  administration  being  jealous  of  those  whose 
military  commands  had  procured  so  much  honour, 

fl^lhey  who  raised  them  should  be  eclipsed  by 
|b.  Such  is  the  general  revolution  ot  aflUrs 
every  state  ;  danger  and  distress  produce 
unanimity  and  bravery,  virtues  which  are  seldom 
umUtended  with  success  ;  but  success  is  the  pa- 
rent of  wide,  and  pride  of  jealousy  and  Action  ; 
faction  makes  way  for  calamity,  and  happy  is 
that  nation  whose  calamities  renew  their  unani- 
mity. Such  is  the  rotation  of  interesU,  that 
equally  tend  to  hinder  the  total  destruction  of  a 
people,  and  to  obstruct  an  exorbitant  increase  of 
power. 

Blake  had  weakened  his  fleet  by  many  detach- 
ments, and  lay  with  no  more  than  forty  sail  in 
the  Downs,  very  ill  provided  both  with  men  and 
ammunition,  and  expecting  new  supfAies  from 
those  whose  animosity  hindered  them  from  pro- 
viding them,  and  who  chose  rather  to  see  the  tmde 
pf  their  country  distressed,  than  ttie  sea^officors 
exalted  by  a  new  acquisition  of  honour  and  in« 
fluence. 

Van  Trump,  desirous  of  distinguishing  himself 
at  the  resumption  of  his  command  by  some  re* 
piarkable  action,  h«id  assembled  eighty  ships  of 
war,  and  ten  Hre-ships,  and  steered  towards  the 
Downs,  where  Blake,  with  whose  condition  and 
strength  he  was  probably  acquaint^,  was  then 
stationed.  Blake,  not  able  to  restrain  nis  natural 
*dour,  or  perhaps  not  fully  informed  of  the  suf 


perionty  of  hif  enemiet,  put  out  to  « 
them,  though  his  fleet  was  so  weakly  maoned, 
that  half  of  his  ships  were  obliged  to  he  idle  with- 
out engaging,  for  want  of  sailors.  The  force  of 
the  whole  Dutch  fleet  was  therefore  sustained  bv 
about  twenty-two  ships.  Two  of  the  English 
frigates,  named  the  Vanguard  and  the  Victory, 
af&r  havingfor  a  long  time  stood  engaged  amidst 
the  whole  Dutch  fleet,  broke  through  without 
mu^h  mjuiy,  nor  did  the  English  lose  any  sbps 
till  the  evenmg,  when  the  Garland,  carrying  fwiy 
gunsL  was  boarded  at  once  by  two  ^at  ships, 
which  were  opposed  by  the  English  tiU  they  bad 
scarcely  any  men  left  to  defend  the  decks ;  then 
retiring  into  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  they 
blew  up  their  decks,  which  were  now  possessed 
by  the  enemy,  and  at  length  were  overpowered 
and  taken.  The  Bonaventure,  a  stout  wtH-baih 
merchant  ship,  going  to  rtheve  the  Garland,  wu 
attacked  by  a  man  of  war,  and  ader  a  stout  re» 
aistance,  in  which  lie  captain,  who  defended  her 
with  the  utmost  bravery,  was  killed,  was  Ukewisa 
carried  ofi'by  the  Dutch.  Blake,  in  the  Triumph, 
seeing  the  Uarland  in  distress,  pressed  forward 
to  relieve  her,  but  m  his  way  had  his  foremast 
shattered,  and  was  himself  boarded  ;  but  beating 
ofl*  the  enemies,  he  disengaged  himseli;  and  re- 
tired into  the  Thames  with  the  loss  only  of  two 
ships  of  force,  and  four  small  frigates,  but  with 
his  whole  fleet  much  shatt  ered.  P^  or  was  the  vic- 
tory gained  at  a  cheap  rate,  notwithstanding  the 
unusual  disproportion  of  strength  ;  for  of  tbe 
Dutch  flag-snips  one  was  blown  up,  and  the  other 
two  disabled  ;  a  proof  of  the  English  bnvciy, 
which  should  have  induced  Van  Trump  to  have 
spared  the  insolence  of  carrying  a  broom  at  his 
top«mast  in  his  triumphant  passage  through  the 
Channel,  which  he  intended  as  a  declaration  that 
he  would  sweep  the  seas  of  the  English  shipping; 
this,  which  he  had  httle  reason  to  think  of  accom- 
plishing, he  soon  after  perished  in  attempting. 

There  are  sometimes  observations  and  uiqui* 
ries,  which  all  historians  seem  to  decline  by  agree- 
ment, of  which  this  action  may  afibrd  im  an  ex- 
ample :  nothing  appears  at  the  first  view  more  to 
demand  our  curiosity,  or  aflbrd  matter  for  exami- 
nation, than  this  wUd  encounter  of  twenty-two 
ships  with  a  force,  according  to  their  accounts 
who  favour  the  Dutch,  three  times  superior 
Nothing  can  justify  a  commander  in  fighting 
under  such  disadvaritagea,  but  the  impossibility  ol 
retreating.  But  what  hindered  Blake  from  re* 
tiring  as  well  before  the  fight  as  after  it  7  To  sav 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  Dutca 
fleet,  is  to  impute  to  him  a  very  criminal  degree 
of  neffligence ;  and,  at  least,  it  must  be  confinsed 
that,  from  the  time  he  saw  them,  he  could  not  but 
know  that  they  were  too  powerful  to  be  opposed 
by  him,  and  even  then  there  was  time  for  retreat 
To  urge  the  ardour  of  his  sailors,  is  to  divest  him 
of  the  authority  of  a  commander,  and  to  charge 
him  with  the  most  reproachful  weakness  that  can 
enter  into  the  character  of  a  general  To  incn* 
tion  the  impetuosity  of  his  own  courage,  is  to 
make  the  blame  of  ms  temerity  equsi  to  the  praise 
of  his  valour ;  which  seems  iriideed  to  be  the  roost 
gentle  censure  that  the  truth  of  history  will  aUow. 
We  must  then  admit,  amidst  our  eulogies  and 
applauses,  that  the  great,  the  wise,  and  the  vahant 
Blake  was  once  betrayed  to  an  inconsiderate  and 
desperate  enterprise,  bv  the  resistless  ardour  of 
his  owrn  spirit,  and  a  noble  jealousy  of  the  honour 
of  his  country. 
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h  Wit  AOt  long  before  he  had  an  oppoitunity 
tf  revenging  his  loss,  and  restraining  the  inso- 
lesoeof  the  Dutch.  On  the  18th  of  February, 
165i.3,  Blake  being  at  the  head  of  eighty  sail, 
^ad  assisted,  at  his  oWn  request,  by  Colonels 
Monk  and  Dean,  espied  Van  Trump  wiUi  a  fleet 
of  above  100  men  of  war,  as  Clarendon  relates, 
of  70  by  their  own  public  accounts,  and  300  mer- 
thant  ships  under  his  convoy.  The  English,  with 
Cbeir  usual  intrepidity,  advanced  towards  them; 
and  Blake  in  the  Triumph,  in  which  he  dways 
led  his  fleet,  with  twelve  ships  more,  came  to  an 
engagement  with  the  main  body  of  the  Dutch 
fleet,  and  by  the  disparity  c^  their  force  was  re- 
duced to  the  last  eztremi^,  having  received  in  his 
hull  no  fewer  than  700  shots,  when  Lawson  in 
the  Fairfax  came  to  his  assistance.  The  rest  of 
the  English  fleet  now  came  in,  and  the  fight  was 
continued  with  the  utmost  degree  of  vigour  and 
resolution,  till  the  n^ht  save  the  Dutdh  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retiring  with  Uie  1|08  of  one  flag-shio. 
and  six  other  men  of  war.  The  Engtisn  had 
many  vessels  damaged,  but  none  lost  On  board 
Law8oo*8  ship  were  killed  100  inen,  and  as  many 
on  board  B)ake*i^  who  lost  his  captain  and  secre* 
tar^,  and  himsen  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh. 

Blake,  having  set  ashore  his  wounded  men, 
•ailed  in  pursuit  of  Van  Trump,  who  sent  his 
convoy  before,  and  himself  retired  fighting  to- 
wards Bulloign.  Blake  ordered  his  li^t  frigates 
to  follow  the  merchants,  still  continued  to  harass 
Van  Trump,  and  on  the  third  day,  the  20th  of 
FebruaiT,  the  two  fleets  came  to  another  baUle, 
in  which  Van  Trump  once  more  retired  before 
the  English,  and  making  use  of  the  peculiar  form 
of  his  shipping,  secur^  liimself  in  the  shoals. 
The  accounts  of  this  fight,  as  of  all  the  others, 
are  various;  but  the  Dutdb  writers  themselves 
confess  that  they  lost  eight  men  of  war,  and  more 
tbvi  twenty  merchant  ships ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  sufilered  much  more  than  they  are  wil- 
ling to  allow,  for  these  repeated  defeaU  provoked 
the  common  people  to  riots  and  insurrections,  and 
obliged  the  States  to  ask,  thou^  inefi^tually, 
for  peace. 

In' April  following,  the  form  of  government  in 
England  was  changed,  and  the  supreme  autho- 
rity assumed  by  Cromwell ;  upon  which  occasion 
BUke,  with  his  associates,  declared  that,  notwith- 
standing the  change  in  the  administration,  they 
should  still  be  ready  to  discharge  their  trust,  and 
to  defend  the  nation  from  innilts,  iniuries,  and 
encroachments.  "It  is  not,"  says  Blake,  "the 
business  of  a  seaman  to  mind  state  afitiirs,  but 
to  hinder  foreigners  from  fooling  us."  This  was 
the  orinciple  m>m  which  he  never  devisied,  and 
which  he  always  endeavoured  to  bculcate  m  the 
fleet,  as  the  surest  foundation  of  unanimity  and 
steadiness.  "  Disturb  not  one  another  with  do- 
mestic disputes,  but  remember  that  we  are  EInslish, 
and  our  enemies  are  foreigners.  Enemies  I  wliich, 
let  what  party  soever  prevail,  it  is  equally  the  in- 
terest of  our  country  to  humble  and  restrain.** 

After  the  30th  of  April,  1653,  Blake,  Monk, 
and  Dean,  sailed  out  of  the  English  harboure  with 
too  men  of  war,  and  finding  the  Dutch  with  70 
sail  on  their  own  coasts,  drove  them  to  the  Texel, 
and  took  fifly  doggers.  Then  they  sailed  north- 
ward in  pursuit  of  Van  Trump,  who,  having  a 
fleet  of  merchants  under  his  convoy,  durst  not 
enter  the  Channel,  but  steered  towards  the  Sound, 
ttnd,  by  great  dexteri^  and  address,  escaped  the 
Chrea  English  adanirafi^  and  brought  all  his  shipe 


into  then'  haibonr;  then,  knowing  that  Blake 
was  still  in  the  North,  came  before  Dover,  and 
fired  upon  that  town,  but  was  driven  off"  by  the 
castle.  • 

Monk  and  Dean  stationed  themselves  again  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  and  blocked  up  the 
Dutch  in  their  own  ports  with  eighty  sail ;  but 
hearing  that  Van  Trump  was  at  Ooree  with  ISO 
men  of  war,  they  ordered  all  ships  of  force  in  the 
river  and  ports  to  repair  to  them. 

Ob  June  3d,  the  two  fleets  came  to  an  engage 
men  I,  in  the  beginning  of  which  Dean  was  car- 
ried ofl"  by  a  cannon-baO  ;  yet  the  fight  continued 
from  about  twelve  to  six  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  Dutch  gave  way,  and  retreated  fishting. 

Ob  the  4th  in  the  afternoon,  Blake  came  up 
With  eighteen  fresh  ships,  and  procured  the  En- 
glish a  complete  victory ;  nor  could  the  Dutch 
any  otherwise  preserve  their  ships  than  by  retiring 
once  more  into  the  flats  and  shallows,  where  the 
laivestof  the  English  vessels  could  not  approach. 

In  this  battle  Van  Tramp  boarded  vice-admiral 
Pen ;  but  was  beaten  oflj  and  himself  boarded, 
and  reduced  to  blow  up  hus  decks,  of  which  the 
English  had  gotten  possession.  He  was  then 
entered  at  once  by  Pen  and  another :  nor  could 
possibly  have  escaped,  had  not  De  Ruyter  and 
De  Wftt  arrived  at  that  instant  and  rescued  him. 

However  the  Dutch  may  endeavour  to  ex- 
tenuate their  loss  in  this  battle,  by  admitting  no 
more  than  eight  ships  to  have  been  taken  or  de- 
stroyed, it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  received 
much  greater  damages,  not  only  by  the  accounts 
of  more  impartial  historians,  but  by  the  remon- 
strances and  exclamations  of  their  admirals  them- 
selves ;  Van  Trump  declarin|[  before  the  States, 
that "  without  a  numerous  reinforcement  of  large 
men  of  war,  he  could  serve  them  no  more  ;**  and 
De  Witt  crying  out  before  tliem,  with  the  natural 
warmth  of  his  character,  "Why  should  I  be 
silent  before  my  lords  and  masters  7  The  English 
are  our  masters,  and  by  consequence  roasters  of 
theses.** 

In  November,  1654,  Blake  was  sent  by  Crom- 
well into  the  Mediterranean  with  a  powerful  fleet, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  received  the  homage  ot' 
all  that  part  of  the  worid,  being  equally  courtad 
by  the  haughty  8j>aniards,  the  surly  Dutch,  and 
the  lawless  Afgennes. 

In  March,  1656,  having  forced  Algiers  to  anb- 
mission,  he  entered  the  liarbour  of  Tunis,  and 
demanded  reparation  for  the  robberies  practised 
upon  the  English  by  the  pirates  of  that  place,  and 
insisted  that  tlie  captives  of  his  nation  should  be 
set  at  Ubeity.  The  governor  having  planted  bat- 
teries along  the  shore,  and  drawn  up  his  ships 
under  the  castles,  sent  Blake  a  haughty  and  inso- 
lent answer :  "  There  are  our  castles  of  Goletta, 
and  Porto  Ferine,**  said  he,  "upon  which  you 
may  do  your  worst  ;**  adding  other  menaces  and 
insults,  and  mentioning  in  terms  of  ridicule  the 
inequality  of  a  fi^t  between  ships  and  castles. 
Blaxe  had  likewise  demanded  leave  to  take  in 
water,  which  was  refbsed  him.  Fired  with  this 
inhuman  and  insolent  treatment,  he  curiad  his 
whiskers,  as  was  his  custom  when  he  was  angiy, 
and,  entering  Porto  Ferine  with  his  great  ships, 
discharged  his  shot  so  fast  upon  the  batteries  and 
ca8tle8,'th&t  in  two  hours  the  guns  were  dismount- 
ed, and  the  works  forsaken,  though  he  was  at 
first  exposed  to  the  fire  of  six^  cannon.  He  then 
ordered  his  oflicers  to  send  out  their  long  boats 
well  manned  to  seiie  nine  of  the  piraticu  ships 
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Ifing  in  the  road,  himself  continunig  to  fire  imon 
tne  castle.  This  was  so  bmrely  executed,  that 
with  the  Ion  of  only  tweoty-tivo  men  killed,  and 
forty-eiffht  wounded,  all  the  8hi|>«  were  Bred  in 
the  etght  of  Tunia.  Thence  sailing  to  Tripoli, 
he  coiMdoded  a  peace  with  that  nation ;  then  ro> 
turning  to  Tunis,  he  found  nothing  hut  submie- 
sion.  And  such  indeed  was  his  reputation,  that 
be  met  with  no  farther  opposition,  but  collect  a 
kind  of  tribute  from  the  princes  of  those  countries, 
his  business  being  to  demand  reparation  for  all 
the  injuries  ofleredto  the  English  during  the  civil 
wars.  He  exacted  from  the  Duke  of  I'uscany 
60,000'.,  and,  as  it  is  said,  sent  home  sixteen  ships 
laden  with  the  effects  which  he  had  received  from 
several  states. 

The  respect  with  which  he  obliged  all  foreign- 
ers to  treat  his  countrymen,  appears  from  a  story 
related  by  Bishop  Burnet  W  nen  he  lay  before 
Malai;^  m  a  time  of  peace  with  Spain,  some  of 
his  saulors  went  ashore,  and  meeting  a  procession 
of  the  host,  not  only  remsed  to  pay  any  respect  to 
it,  but  laughed  at  those  that  aid.  The  people^ 
bein^  put  oy  one  of  the  priests  upon  resentmg 
this  indignitv,  fell  upon  them  and  oeat  thjsm  se> 
verely.  When  thej  returned  to  their  ship,  they 
complained  of  their  ill-treatment;  upon  whicn 
Blake  sent  to  demand  the  priest  who  had  procured 
it.  The  viceroy  answerea  that,  having  no  autho- 
rity over  the  priests,  he  could  not  send  him :  to 
which  Blake  replied,  **that  he  did  not  inquire 
into  the  extent  ot  the  viceroy's  authority,  but  that 
if  the  priest  were  not  sent  within  three  lioura,  he 
would  bum  the  town."  The  viceroy  then  sent 
the  pnest  to  him,  who  pleaded  the  provocation 
given  by  the  seamen,  blake  bravely  and  ration- 
ally answered,  that  if  he  had  complained  to  him, 
he  would  have  punished  them  severely,  for  he 
would  not  have  his  men  affront  the  established  re- 
hgion  of  any  place ;  but  that  he  was  angry  that 
the  Spanioras  should  assume  that  power,  tor  he 
woula  have  all  the  world  know  **  that  an  English- 
man was  only  to  be  punished  by  an  Enfflishman.** 
So  havinj^  used  the  priest  civilly,  he  sent  nim  back, 
being  satisfied  that  he  was  in  his  power.  This 
conouct  so  much  pleased  Cromwell,  that  he  read 
the  letter  in  council  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
said,  **he  hoped  to  make  the  name  of  an  English- 
man as  great  as  ever  that  of  a  Roman  had  been." 

In  1656,  the  Protector,  having  dedared  war 
against  Spain,  despatched  BUke  with  twenty-five 
men  of  war  to  infest  their  coasts,  and  intercept 
their  shipping.  In  pursuance  of  these  orders  he 
cruised  all  winter  about  the  Straits,  and  then  lay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Cales,  where  he 
received  inteUigence  that  the  Spanish  plate-fleet 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Santa-Cruz,  m  the  isle 
or  Teneriifo.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1657,  he  de- 
parted from  Cales,  and  on  the  20th  arrived  at 
Santa-Cruz,  where  he  found  sixteen  Spanish  ves- 
sels. The  bay  was  defended  on  the  north  side  by 
a  castle  well  mounted  with  cannon,  and  in  other 
parts  by  seven  forts  with  cannon  proportioned 
to  the  bigness,  all  united  by  a  Une  of^communica- 
tion  manned  with  musaueteers.  I'hc  Spanish 
admiral  drew  up  his  small  ships  under  the  cannon 
of  the  castle,  and  stationed  six  great  galleons  with 
their  broadsides  to  the  sea ;  an  advantageous  and 
prudent  disposition,  but  of  little  effect  against  the 
English  commander;  who  determining  to  attack 
thrai,  ordered  Stajmer  to  enter  the  bay  with  his 
•quadron ;  then  posting  some  of  his  larger  ships 
to  play  upon  the  fortihcations,  himself  attacked 


the  galloons,  which,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  were 
at  length  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards,  though  the 
least  of  them  was  bigger  than  tne  biggest  of  Blake's 
ships.  The  forts  and  smaller  vessels  being  now 
shattered  and  forsaken,  the  whole  fleet  was  set 
on  fire,  the  galleons  bv  Blake,  and  the  smaller 
vessels  by  Stayner,  the'lElnglish  vessels  being  too 
much  shattered  in  the  fi^t  to  bring  them  away. 
Thus  was  the  whole  plate-fleet  destroved,  **and 
the  Spaniards,"  according  to  Rapin's  remark. 
**  sustained  a  great  loss  of  mips,  money,  men,  ana 
merchandise,  while  the  Elnglish  gained  nothing 
but  glory."  As  if  he  that  increases  the  military 
reputation  of  a  people  did  not  increase  their  power, 
and  he  that  weakens  his  enemy  in  effect  strength- 
ens himselfl 

"The  whole  action,"  says  Clarendoi^  "was  so 
incredible,  that  all  men,  who  knew  the  place,  won- 
dered that  any  sober  man,  with  what  courage  so- 
ever endowe^  would  ever  have  undertaken  it, 
and  they  could  hajxUy  persuade  themselves  to  be- 
lieve wnat  they  baa  oone:  while  the  Spaniards 
comforted  themselves  with  the  belief  tnat  they 
were  devils  and  not  men  who  had  destroyed  them 
in  such  a  manner.  So  much  a  strong  resolution 
of  bold  and  courageous  men  can  bnns  to  pass, 
that  no  resistance  or  advantage  of  gronnd  can  dis- 
appoint them :  and  it  can  hardly  bo  imagined  bow 
small  a  loss  Uie  English  sustained  in  this  unpa- 
ralleled action,  not  one  ship  being  left  behind,  and 
the  killed  and  wounded  not  excesding  200  men ; 
when  the  slaughter  on  board  the  Spanish  ships 
and  on  shore  was  incredible."  The  general  cruized 
for  some  time  afterwards  with  his  victorious  fleet 
at  the  mouth  of  Cales.  to  mtorccpt  the  Spanish 
shipping;  but  finding  nis  constitution  broken  by 
the  tatifue  of  the  last  three  years,  determined  to 
return  homo,  and  died  before  he  came  to  land. 

His  body  was  embahned,  and  having  Iain  some 
time  in  state  at  Greenwich-house,  was  buried  in 
Henry  YIL's  chapel,  with  all  the  funeral  solemnity 
due  to  the  remains  of  a  man  so  famed  for  his  bra- 
very, and  so  spotless  m  his  integrity;  nor  is  it 
without  r^ret  that  I  am  obliged  to  relate  the 
treatment  his  body  met  a  year  after  the  Restora- 
tion, when  it  was  taken  up  by  express  command, 
and  buried  in  a  pit  in  St.  MarEon^t's  churchyard. 
Had  he  been  guilty  of  the  muraer  of  Charles  I.  to 
insult  his  body  had  been  a  mean  revenge  *  but  as 
he  was  innocent,  it  was,  at  least,  inhumamty,  and, 
perhaps,  ingratitude.  "Let  no  man,"  says  tiie 
oriental  proverb,  "  pull  a  dead  lion  by  the  beard." 

But  that  rei^d  which  was  denied  nis  body  has 
been  paid  to  his  better  remains,  his  name  and  his 
memory.  Nor  has  any  writer  dared  to  deny  him 
the  praise  of  intrepidity,  honesty,  contcnq)t  ot 
wealth,  and  love  or  his  country.  "  He  was  the 
first  man,"  says  Clarendon,  "that  declined  thedd 
track,  and  made  it  apparent  that  the  sciences 
might  be  attained  in  less  time  than  was  imagined. 
He  was  the  first  man  that  brought  ships  to  con- 
temn castles  on  shore,  which  had  ever  been 
thought  veiy  formidable,  but  were  discovered  by 
him  to  make  a  noise  only,  and  to  fright  those  who 
could  rarely  be  hurt  by  diem.  He  was  the  first 
that  infiised  that  proportion  tff  coura^  into  sea- 
men, by  making  them  see,  by  expenence,  what 
mighty  things  they  could  do  if  they  were  resolved, 
and  taught  them  to  fight  in  fire,  as  wefl  as  upoa 
the  water ;  and  though  ne  has  been  very  w<dl  im»> 
tatcd  and  followed,  was  the  first  that  gave  the  ex- 
ample of  that  kind  of  naval  courage,  and  bold  and 
resolute  achievements." 
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To  this  attettation  of  hit  mifitBiy  ezcellenoe,  it 
nay  be  proper  to  subjoin  an  account  of  his  moral 
ehaiacter,  from  the  author  of  **  Lives  English  and 
Foreign.**  "He  was  jealous,"  says  that  writer, 
''of  the  libeity  of  the  subject,  and  the  gloiy  of  lus 
nation ;  and  as  he  made  use  of  no  mean  artifices 
to  raise  himself  to  the  highest  command  at  sea,  so 
he  needed  no  interest  but  his  merit  to  support 
him  in  it  He  scorned  nothing  more  than  money, 
which,  as  fast  as  it  came  in,  was  laid  out  by  him 
in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  to  show  that  he 
was  animated  by  that  brave  public  spiri^  which 
has  since  been  reckoned  ratner  romantic  than 


And  he  was  so  disinterested,  that  though 
no  mmn  had  more  opportunities  to  enrich  himself 
than  he,  who  had  taken  so  many  millions  fiom 
the  enemies  of  England,  yet  he  uirew  it  all  mto 
the  public  treasuir,  and  did  not  die  500?.  richer 
than  his  father  left  him ;  which  the  author  avers, 
fiom  his  personal  knowledge  of  his  lamily  and 
their  drcomstances,  having  b«en  bred  up  in  it, 


and  often  heard  his  brother  mve  this  account  of 
him.  He  was  relifious  according  to  the  pretend- 
ed purity  of  these  times,  but  womd  frequently  al- 
low himself  to  be  merry  with  his  officers,  and  by 
his  tenderness  and  generosity  to  the  seamen  had 
so  endeared  himself  to  them,  that  when  he  died 
they  lamented  his  loss  as  that  of  a  common 
father." 

Instead  of  more  testimonies,  his  character  nuiy 
be  properly  concluded  with  one  incident  of  hiii 
life,  by  wmch  it  appears  how  much  the  spirit  of 
Blake  was  sup*>rior  to  all  private  views.  His  bro- 
ther in  the  last  action  with  the  Spaniards,  bavins 
not  done  his  duty,  was  at  Blake's  desire  discardet^ 
and  the  ship  was  given  to  another :  yet  was  he 
not  less  reffardful  of  him  as  a  brother,  for  when 
he  died  helefl  him  his  estate,  knowing  him  well 
Qualified  to  adorn  or  enjoy  a  private  fottune, 
UMHigh  he  had  found  him  unfit  to  serve  his  coun- 
try in  a  jpublic  character,  and  had  therdbre  not 
sufiSared  him  to  rob  it. 


SIR   FRANCIS   DRAKE.* 


Franco  Drake  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in 
Devonshire,  who  being  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Protestants,  at  that  time  much  opposed  by 
Henry  Yin.  was  obliged  to  fly  fi^ani  his  place  of 
resdence  irto  Kent  for  refuffe,  from  the  persecu- 
tion raiseu  ^^a^nst  mm,  and  those  of  tne  same 
opinion,  by  tfie  law  of  the  mx  articles.     ^ 

How  long  he  lived  there,  or  how  he  was  sup- 
ported, was  not  known;  nor  have  we  any  ac- 
count of  the  first  3rear8  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
Ukj  of  any  dispoaition  to  hazards  and  adventures 
which  might  have  been  discovered  in  his  child- 
hood, or  (X  the  education  which  qualified  him  for 
such  wonderfiil  attempts. 

We  are  only  infbrroed  that  he  was  put  appren- 
tice by  his  father  to  the  roaster  of  a  small  vessel 
that  traded  to  France  and  the  Low  Countries, 
under  whom  he  probably  learned  the  rudiments 
of  navigation,  and  fanuliarized  himself  to  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  the  sea. 

But  how  few  opportunities  soever  he  might 
have  in  this  part  ot  his  life  for  the  exercise  of 
his  courage,  he  gave  so  many  proofs  of  diligence 
and  fidelity,  that  his  master  dyint^  unmarried,  \e(t 
him  his  little  vessel  in  reward  of^hts  services  ;  a 
drcumstance  that  deserves  to  be  remembered, 
not  only  as  it  may  illustrate  the  private  character 
of  this  brave  man,  but  as  it  may  hint  to  all  those 
who  may  hereafter  propose  his  conduct  for  their 
initotion.  that  vhrtue  is  the  surest  foundation  both 
of  reputation  and  fortune,  and  that  the  first  step 
to  greatness  is  to  be  honest 

If  it  were  not  improper  to  dwell  longer  on  an 
Biddent  at  the  first  view  so  inconsiderable,  it 
might  be  added,  that  it  deserves  the  reflection  of 
those,  who,  when  they  are  engaged  in  affairs  not 
adequate  to  their  abilities,  pass  them  over  with  a 
eontemptuous  n^lect^  and  while  thev  amuse 
Cbemsenres  with  chimerical  schemes,  and  plans  of 

•  This  Lifk  wai  fln«  printed  in  the  OeoOeman't  Ma* 
|asia«  for  the  year  1740. 


future  undertakings,  sufler  every  opportuni^  of 
smaller  advantage  to  slip  away  as  unworthy  their 
regard.  They  may  learn  from  the  example  of 
Drake,  that  diligence  in  employments  of  less  coo- 
sequence  is  the  most  successnil  introduction  to 
greater  enterprizes. 

After  having  followed  for  some  time  his  mas- 
ter's profession,  he  grew  weary  of  so  narrow  a 
province,  and  having  sold  his  little  vessel,  ventured 
ois  efifects  in  the  new  trade  to  the  West  Indies, 
which  having  not  been  long  discovered,  and  very 
little  frequented  by  the  En^sh  till  that  time,  were 
conceived  so  much  to  abound  in  wealth,  that  no 
voyage  thither  could  fail  of  being  recompensed  by 
great  a(f  vantages.  Nothing  was  talked  of  among 
the  mercantile  or  adventurous  part  of  mankind 
but  the  beauty  and  riches  of  the  new  world. 
Fresh  discoveries  were  frequently  made,  new 
countries  and  nations  never  heard  of  before  were 
daily  described,  and  it  may  easily  be  concltified 
that  the  relaters  did  not  diminish  the  nKrii  of 
their  attempts,  by  suppressing  or  dinuDishincf  any 
circumstance  that  inignt  produce  wonder,  or  excite 
curiosity.  Nor  was  their  vanity  oily  engaged  in 
raising  admirers,  but  their  interest  likewise  in  pro- 
curing adventurers,  who  wore  indeed  easily  gained 
by  tiie  hopes  which  naturally  arise  from  new 
prospects;  though  through  ignorance  of  the 
American  s^s,  and  by  the  malice  of  the  Spa- 
niards, who  from  the  firstdiscoyery  of  those  coun- 
tries considered  every  other  nation  that  attempted 
to  follow  them  as  invaders  of  their  rights,  the 
best  concerted  designs  often  miscarried. 

Amon^  those  who  snfiered  most  from  the 
Spanish  injustice,  was  Captain  John  Hawkins, 
wno,  having  been  admitted  by  the  viceroy  to 
traffic  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  was,  contrary  to  the, 
stipulation  then  made  between  them,  and,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  peace  between  Spain  and  England, 
attacked  witnout  any  declaration  of  hostilities, 
and  oUiged,  after  an  obstinate  re8i8tance,.to  re- 
tire, with  the  loss  of  four  ships,  and  a  great  num- 
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ber  of  his  men,  who  were  either  destroyed  or  ear- 
ned into  slaveiy. 

In  this  voyage  Drake  had  adventured  ahnost 
all  bis  fortune,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
recover,  both  by  his  own  private  interest,  and  by 
obtaining  letters  from  Glueen  Elizabeth  j  for  the 
Spaniards,  deaf  to  all  remonstrances,  either  vin- 
dicated the  injustice  of  the  viceroy,  or  at  least 
forbore  to  redress  it 

Drake,  thus  oppressed  and  impoverished,  re- 
tained at  least  his  courage  and  his  industry,  that 
ardent  spirit  that  prompted  liim  to  adventures, 
and  that  mdefatigable  patience  that  enabled  him 
to  surmount  dimculties.  He  did  not  sit  down 
idly  to  lament  misfortunes,  which  heaven  had  put 
it  in  his  power  to  remedy,  or  to  repine  at  poverty 
while  the  wealth  of  his  enemies  was  to  be  gained. 
But  having  made  two  voyages  to  America  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  mtelligence  of  the  state  <JP  the 
Spanish  settlements,  and  acquainted  himself  with 
the  seas  and  coasts,  he  determined  on  a  third 
expedition  of  more  importance,  by  which  the 
Spaniards  should  find  how  imprudently  they  al- 
ways act  who  injure  and  insult  a  brave  man. 

On  the  34th  of  May,  1572,  Francis  Drake  set 
sail  from  Plymouth,  m  the  Pascha  of  seventy 
tons,  accompanied  by  the  Swan  of  twenty-live 
tons,  commanded  by  his  brother  John  D^ke. 
having  in  both  the  vessels  sevens-three  men  and 
boys,  with  a  year's  provision,  and  such  artilleiy 
and  ammunition  as  was  nece8sar]|r  for  his  undertak- 
ing, wliich,  however  incredible  it  may  appear  to 
such  as  consider  rather  his  force  than  his  fortitude, 
was  no  less  than  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  woria 

The  wind  continuinff  favourable,  they  entered. 
June  29,  between  Quadaloupe  and  Dominica,  and 
on  July  6th  saw  the  island  of  Santa  Maitha ; 
then  coniinuing  their  course,  after  having  been 
becalmed  for  some  time,  they  arrived  at  Port 
Pheasant,  so  named  by  Drake  m  a  former  voyage 
to  the  east  of  N ombre  de  Dios.  Here  he  pro- 
posed to  build  his  pinnaces,  which  he  had  brought 
in  pieces  ready  framed  from  PlymouUi,  and  was 
going  ashore  with,  a  few  men  unarmed,  but  dis- 
covering asmoke  at  a  distance,  ordered  the  other 
boat  to  follow  him  with  a  greater  force. 

Then  marching  towards  the  fire,  which  was 
in  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  he  found  a  plate  of  lead 
nailed  to  another  tree  with  an  inscription  en- 
graved upon  it  by  one  Garret  an  Englishman, 
who  had  left  that  place  but  five  days  before,  and 
had  taken  this  method  of  informing  him  that  the 
Spaniards  had  been  advertised  of  his  intention  to 
anchor  at  that  place,  and  that  it  therefore  would 
be  prudent  to  make  a  very  short  stay  there. 

But  Drake,  knowing  how  convenient  this 
place  was  tor  his  designs,  and  considering  that 
the  hazard  and  waste  of  time  which  could  not  be 
avoided  in  seeking  another  station,  was  equiva- 
lent to  any  other  dang:er  which  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  Spaniards,  determined  to  follow 
his  first  resolution  ;  only  for  his  greater  security, 
he  ordered  a  kind  of  pausade  or  fortification  to  be 
made  by  felling  large  trees,  and  laying  the  trunks 
and  branches  one  upon  another  by  the  side  of  the 
river. 

On  July  20.  having  built  their  pinnaces,  and 
being  joined  by  one  Captain  Rause,  who  hap- 
pen^ to  touch  at  the  same  place  with  a  bark  of 
fifty  men,  they  set  sail  towards  Nombre  de  Dios, 
and,  taking  two  frigates  at  the  island  of  Pines, 
were  mfonned  by  the  negroes  which  they  found 


in  them,  that  the  inhabitants  of  diat  ptsce  wsrv 
in  expectation  of  some  soldiers,  which  the  go- 
vernor of  Panama  had  promised,  to  defend  them 
from  the  Symerons,  or  fugitive  negroes,  who, 
having  escaped  from  the  tyrannj  of  their  roasters 
in  great  numbers,  had  settled  themselves  undet 
two  kings  or  leaders  on  each  side  of  the  way  be 
tween  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Panama,  and  not 
only  asserted  their  natural  right  to  Gberty  and 
independence,  but  endeavoured  to  revenge  the 
cruelties  they  had  suffered,  and  had  lately  put  the 
inhabitants  of  Nombre  de  Dios  into  the  atmost 
consternation. 

These  Negroes  the  captain  set  on  shore  on 
the  mam  lan(^  so  that  they  might,  bj  ioining  the 
Symerons,  recover  their  liberty,  or  at  least  might 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  ^ve  the  people  of 
Nombre  de  Dios  any  speedy  information  of  his 
intention  to  invade  them. 

Then  selecting  fifty-three  men  from  his  oiwn 
company,  and  twenty  from  the  crew  of  his  new 
associate.  Captain  Kause,  he  embarked  with 
them  in  his  pinnacei^  and  set  sail  for  Nombre  de 
Dios. 

On  July  28th,  at  night,  he  approached  the  town 
undiscovered,  and  dropt  his  anchors  under  the 
shore,  intending  afler  bs  men  were  refreshed,  to 
begin  the  attack  ;  but,  finding  that  they  were  ter- 
rifying each  other  with  formidable  accounts  of  the 
strength  of  the  place,  and  the  multitude  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  determined  to  hinder  the  panic 
from  spreading  farther,  by  leading  them  imrae- 
.diately  to  action  ;  and  therefore  oraered  them  to 
their  oars :  he  landed  without  any  opposition, 
there  being  only  one  gunner  upon  the  bay,  thoi^ 
it  was  secured  with  six  brass  rannr^ns  of  me 
largest  size  ready  mounted,  bui  ine  gunner, 
whue  they  were  throwing  the  cannons  firoro  then 
carriages,  alarmed  the  town  aa  they  soon  dis- 
covert by  the  bell,  the  drams,  and  the  noise  ol 
the  people. 

Drake,  leaving  twelve  men  to  guard  the  pu- 
na<^  marched  round  the  town  wiui  no  great  op- 
position, the  men  bemg  more  hurt  by  treadin|[  on 
the  weapons  left  on  the  ground  by  the  flying  ene- 
my, than  by  the  resistance  which  they  encoun- 
tered. 

At  length,  having  tak^m  some  of  the  Spaniiids, 
Drake  commanded  them  to  show  him  the  gover- 
nor's houscj  where  the  mules  that  bring  the  ahrer 
from  Panama  were  unloaded  ;  there  they  found 
the  door  open,  and,  entering  the  room  wbtfs 
the  silver  was  deposited,  found  it  heaped  op  id 
ban  in  such  quantities  as  almost  exceed  belief^ 
the  pile  bein^,  they  conjectured,  seventy  feel 
in  length,  ten  m  breadth,  and  twehre  in  hei^ 
each  bar  weighing  between  thirty  and  fortym 
pounds. 

It  is  easy  to  unagine  that,  at  the  siriit  of  this 
treasure,  nothing  was  thou^t  on  by  Uie  En^fish 
but  by  what  means  they  im^t  best  convey  it  to 
their  boats ;  and,  doubuess  it  was  not  essy  fer 
Drake,  who,  considering  their  distince  from  tbs 
shore  and  the  number  of  their  enemies,  wu 
afraid  of  being  intercepted  hi  his  retreat,  to  \eor 
derhis  men  from  encumbering  themselyes  with 
so  much  silver  as  might  havereisrded  their  march, 
and  obstructed  the  use  of  their  weapons ;  how- 
ever, by  promising  to  lead  them  to  the  king's  trea- 
sure-house, where  there  was  gold  and  jewels  to 
a  far  greater  value,  and  where  the  treasure  wis 
not  only  more  portable,  but  nearer  the  coast,  he 
persuaded  them  to  follow  bun,  and  rejoin  the  main 
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body  of  his  men  then  drawn  up  under  the  con>- 
mand  of  his  brother  in  the  market  place. 

Here  he  found  his  little  troop  much  discouraged 
by  the  imagination,  that  if  they  stayed  any  Ion- 
iser the  enemy  would  gain  possession  ot  their 
pinnaces,  and  that  they  should  then,  without  any 
means  of  safety,  be  left  to  stand  alone  against 
the  whole  power  of  that  country.  Drake,  not 
indeed  easily  terrified,  but  sufficiently  cautious, 
sent  to  the  coast  to  inquire  the  truth,  and  see  if 
the  same  terror  had  taaen  possession  of  thp  men 
whom  he  had  left  to  guard  nis  boats  ;  but  finding 
no  foundation  for  these  dreadful  apprehensions, 
he  persisted  in  his  first  design,  and  led  the  troop 
forward  to  the  treasure«house.  In  their  way  there 
fell  a  violent  shower  of  rain,  which  wet  some  of 
their  bow*strin^,  and  eztimniished  many  of  their 
matches;  a  misfortune  which  might  soon  have 
been  repaired,  and  which  perhaps  the  enemy 
might  suflfer  in  common  witn  them,  but  whicn, 
however,  on  this  occasion,  very  much  embarrassed 
them,  as  the  delay  produced  by  it  repressed 
that  ardour  which  sometimes  is  omy  to  be  kept 
up  by  continued  action,  and  gave  time  to  the  timo* 
rous'and  slothful  to  spread  their  insinuations,  and 
propagate  their  cowardice.  Some,  whose  fear 
was  their  predominant  passion,  were  continually 
magnifying  the  numbers  and  courage  of  their 
enemies,  and  represented  whole  nations  as  ready 
to  rush  upon  them ;  others  whose  avarice  min* 
gled  with  their  concern  for  their  own  safety,  were 
more  solicitous  to  preserve  what  they  had  already 
gained,  than  to  acauire  more ;  and  others,  brave 
in  themselves,  ana  resolute,  began  to  doubt  of 
success  in  an  undertaking  in  which  they  were 
associated  with  such  cowardly  companions.  So 
that  scarcely  any  man  appeared  to  proceed  in 
their  enterprise  with  that  spiri  and  alacrity  which 
oould  give  Drake  a  prospect  of  success. 

This  he  perceived,  and  with  some  emotion  told 
them,  that  if|  after  having  had  the  chief  treasure 
of  t  le  world  within  tlieir  reach,  they  should  go 
home  and  languish  in  poverty,  they  could  blame 
nothing  but  their  own  cowardice;  thut  he  had 
performed  liis  part,  and  was  still  desirous  to  lead 
them  on  to  riches  and  to  honour. 

Then  finding  that  either  shame  or  conviction 
made  them  willinfi  to  follow  him,  he  ordered  the 
treasure-house  to  Be  fbrced,  and  commanding  his 
brother,  and  Oxenham  of  Plymouth,  a  man  known 
afterwsLrds  for  his  bold  adventures  in  the  same 
parts,  to  take  charge  of  the  treasure,  he  command- 
ed the  other  body  to  follow  him  to  the  market- 
place, that  he  might  be  ready  to  oppose  any  scat- 
tered troops  of  uie  Spaniards,  and  hinder  them 
from  unitmg  into  one  body. 

But  as  he  stepped  forward,  his  strength  failed 
him  on  a  sudden,  and  he  fell  db%vn  speechless. 
Then  it  was  that  his  companions  perceived  a 
wmmd  in  his  leg,  which  he  had  received  in  the 
first  encounter,  out  hitherto  concealed,  lest  his 
men,  easily  discouraged,  should  make  their  con- 
cern for  his  life  a  pretence  for  returning  to  their 
boata  Such  had  been  his  loss  of  bloocl,  as  was 
discovered  upon  nearer  observation,  that  it  had 
filled  the  prints  of  his  footsteps ;  and  it  appeared 
scarce  credible  that  after  such  eflTusion  of  blood, 
life  should  remairu 

The  bravest  were  now  willing  to  retffe:  nei- 
ther the  desire  of  honour  nor  of  riches  was  thought 
enough  to  prevail  in  any  man  over  his  recrard  for 
his  leader.  Drake,  whom  cordials  had  now  re- 
■tof  ed  to  iuB  speech,  was  the  only  man  who  could 
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not  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  the  enterprize  unfi 
nishcd.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  they  advised 
him  to  submit  to  go  on  b(»rd  to  have  his  wound 
dressed,  and  promised  to  return  with  him  and 
complete  their  design ;  he  well  knew  how  imprac- 
ticable it  was  to  regain  the  opportunity  when  it 
was  once  lost;  and  could  easily  foresee  that  a 
respite,  but  of  a  few  hours,  would  enable  the  Spa- 
niards to  recover  from  their  consternation,  to  as- 
semble their  forces,  refit  thdr  batteries,  and  re- 
move their  treasure.  What  he  had  undergone  so 
much  danger  to  obtain  was  now  in  his  hands,  and 
the  thought  of  leaving  it  untouched  was  too  mor- 
tifying to  be  patiendy  borne. 

However,  as  there  was  tittle  time  for  consults^ 
tion,  and  the  same  dancer  attended  their  stay  in 
that  perplexity  and  confusion  as  their  return,  tney 
bound  up  his  wound  with  his  scarf,  and  partly  by 
force,  partly  by  en  reaty,  carried  him  to  tne  boats, 
in  which  they  all  embarked  by  break  of  day.     . 

Then  takms  with  them,  out  of  the  harbour,  a 
ship  loaded  wFth  wines,  they  went  to  Bastimen- 
tes,  an  island  about  a  league  from  the  town,  where 
thev  stayed  two  days  to  repose  the  wounded  men, 
and  to  regale  themselves  with  the  fruits  which 
grew  in  great  plenty  in  the  gardens  of  that 
island. 

During  their  stay  here,  there  came  over  from 
the  main  land  a  Spanish  gendeman,  sent  by  the 
governer,  with  instructions  to  inquire  whether  the 
captain  was  that  Drake  who  had  been  before  on 
their  coast,  whether  the  arrows  with  which  many 
of  their  men  were  wounded  were  not  poisoned, 
and  whether  they  wanted  provisions  or  other  ne- 
cessaries. The  messenger  likewise  extolled  their 
courage  with  the  highest  encomiums,  and  express- 
ed his  admiration  of  their  daring  undertaking. 
Drake,  though  he  knew  the  civilities  of  an  enemy 
are  always  to  be  suspected,  and  that  the  messen- 
ger, amidst  all  his  professions  of  regard,  wa^  no 
other  than  a  spy,  yet  knowing  that  he  had  nothing 
to  apprehend,  treated  him  with  the  highest  ho- 
nours that  his  condition  admitted  of.  In  answer 
to  his  inquiries,  he  assured  him  that  ho  was  the 
same  Drake  with  whose  character  they  were  be- 
fore acquainted,  that  he  was  a  rigid  observer  of 
the  laws  of  war,  and  never  permitted  his  arrows  to 
be  poisoned :  he  then  dismissed  him  with  consi- 
derable presents,  and  told  him  that,  though  he  had 
unfortunately  failed  in  this  attempt,  he  would 
never  desist  from  his  design,  till  he  had  shared 
with  Spain  the  treasures  otAmerica. 

They  then  resolved  to  return  to  the  isle  of 
Pines,  where  they  had  left  their  ships,  and  con- 
sult about  the  measures  they  were  now  to  take: 
and  having  arrived,  August  1 ,  at  their  former  sta- 
tion, they  disraiflsed  Captain  Rause,  who,  judging 
it  unsafe  to  stay  any  longer  on  the  coast,  desiroa 
to  be  no  longer  engaged  m  their  designs. 

But  Drake,  not  to  ds  discouraged  uom  his  pur- 
pose by  a  single  disappointment,  after  having  in- 
?uired  of  a  negro,  wnom  he  took  on  boani  at 
Tombre  de  Dios,  the  most  wealthy  settlements, 
and 'weakest  parts  of  the  coast,  resolved  to  attack 
Carthagena ;  and  setting  sail  without  loss  of  time, 
came  to  anchor,  August  13,  between  Charesha 
and  St  Bamards,  two  islands  at  a  little  distance 
fi'om  the  harbour  of  Carthagena;  then  pasang 
with  his  boats  round  the  island  he  entered  the  har- 
bour, and  in  the  mouth  of  it  found  a  frigate  with 
only  an  old  man  in  it,  who  voluntarily  informed 
them,  that  about  an  hour  before  a  puinace  had 
paaaed  by  with  sails  and  oara,  and  alt  the  appear* 
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anee  of  ezpeditiofn  and  hnportanco ;  that  aa  she 
passed,  the  crew  on  board  ner  bid  them  take  care 
of  themselves:  and  that,  as  soon  as  she  touched 
the  shore,  they  heard  the  noise  of  camion  fired  as 
a  warning,  and  saw  the  shipping  in  the  pert  drawn 
up  under  the  j^ns  of  the  castle.    . 

The  captam,  who  hod  himself  heard  the  dis- 
charge of  the  artillery,  was  soon  convinced  that 
he  was  discovered,  and  that  therefore  nothing 
could  be  attempted  with  any  probability  of  suc- 
cess. He  therefore  contented  himself  with  taking 
a  ship  of  Seville  of  two  hundred  and  forty  tons, 
whtcn  the  relater  of  this  voyage  mentions  as  a 
very  larse  ship,  and  two  small  frigates,  in  which 
he  found  letters  of  advice  from  Nombre  de  Dios, 
intended  to  ahum  that  part  of  the  coast 

Drake,  now  finding  nis  pinnaces  of  great  use, 
and  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  sailors  for 
all  his  vessels,  was  desirous  of  destroying  one  of 
his  siiips,  that  his  pinnaces  might  be  better  man- 
ned :  this,  necesstuj  as  it  was,  could  not  easily 
be  done  without  disgusting  his  company,  who, 
havinf  made  several  prosperous  vo3rage8  in  that 
vessel  would  be  unwilUng  to  have  it  destroyed. 
Drake  well  knew  that  nothing  but  tlie  love  of 
their  leaders  could  animate  his  followers  to  en- 
counter such  hardships  as  he  was  about  to  expose 
them  tfi,  and  therefore  rather  chose  to  biing  his 
designs  to  pass  by  artifice  than  authority.  He 
sent  for  the  carpenter  of  the  Swan,  took  hun  into 
his  cabin,  and,  having  first  enj^ai^>d  him  to  secre- 
cy, ordered  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  go 
down  into  the  well  of  the  ship,  and  lx>re  throe 
holes  through  the  bottom,  laying  something 
against  them  that  might  hinder  the  bubbling  of 
the  water  from  being  heard.  To  this  the  carpen- 
ter, after  some  expostulation,  consented,  and  the 
next  night  performed  his  promise. 

In  the  morning,  Au^t  15,  Drake  going  out 
with  his  pinnace  a-fishmg,  rowed  up  to  me  Swan, 
and  havmg  invited  his  brother  to  partake  of  his 
diversions,  inquired,  with  a  negligent  air,  why 
their  bark  was  so  deep  in  the  water;  upon  which 
the  steward  goinff  down,  returned  immediately 
with  an  account  that  the  ship  was  leaky,  and  in 
danger  of  sinking  in  a  httle  time.  They  had  re- 
course immediately  to  the  pump ;  but,  having  la- 
boured till  three  in  the  af\emoon,  and  gaining  veiy 
little  upon  the  water,  they  willingly,  according  to 
Drake's  advice,  set  the  vessel  on  fire,  and  went 
on  board  the  pinnaces. 

Finding  it  now  necessanr  to  lie  concealed  for 
some  time  till  the  Spaniards  should  forget  their 
danger,  and  remit  thieir  vigilance,  they  set  sail  for 
the  Sound  of  Darien,  and  without  approaching 
the  coast,  that  their  course  might  not  be  observed, 
they  arrived  there  in  six  days. 

This  being  a  convenient  place  for  their  recep- 
tion, both  on  account  of  privacy,  as  it  was  out  of 
the  road  of  all  trade,  ana  as  it  was  well  supplied 
with  wood,  water,  wild  tbwl,  hogs,  deer,  and  all 
kinds  of  provisions,  he  stayed  here  fifleen  days  to 
clean  his  vessels,  and  refresh  his  men,  who  work- 
ed interchangeably,  on  one  day  the  one  half,  and 
on  the  next  the  other. 

On  the  5th  day  of  September,  Drake  left  his 
brother  with  the  ship  at  Darien,  and  set  out  with 
two  pinnaces  towards  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
they  reached  in  three  davs,  and  on  the  9th  were 
discovered  by  a  Spaniard  from  the  bank,  who  be- 
leving  them  to  be  his  countrymen,  made  a  signal 
to  them  to  come  on  shore,  with  which  they  very 
rasdily  complied ;  bot  he,  toon  finding  hie  mis- 


take, abandoned  his  plantation,  where  fliey  found 
great  plenty  of  provisions,  with  which  having 
laden  tneir  vessels,  they  departed.  So  great  was 
the  quantity  of  provisions  which  they  amaased 
here  and  in  other  places,  thai  in  diflfereot  parts  of 
the  coast  they  built  four  magazines  or  stor^Mmses, 
which  they  filled  with  necessaries  for  the  prosecu- 
tion d"  their  voyage.  These  they  placed  at  sueh 
a  distance  &om  ewch  other,  that  the  enemy,  if  be 
should  surprise  one,  might  yet  not  discover  the 
rest 

In  the  mean  time,  his  brother.  Captain  John 
Drake,  went  accordmg  to  the  instructions  that 
had  been  left  him,  ki  search  of  the  Symerons  or 
fugitive  negroes,  fix>m  whose  assistance  alone  they 
had  now  any  prospect  of  a  ■ncoessfiil  voyage; 
and  touching  upon  tne  main  land,  by  means  of  the 
n^ro  whom  they  had  taken  from  Nombre  de 
Dios,  engaged  two  of  them  to  come  on  board  his 
pinnace,  lea\'in|^  two  of  thor  own  men  as  hostages 
for  their  returmng.  These  men,  having  assuired 
Drake  of  the  affection  of  their  nation,  appomted 
an  interview  between  him  and  their  leaders.  So 
leaving  Port  Plenty,  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  so  named 
by  the  English  from  the  great  stores  of  provisfona 
which  they  had  amassed  at  that  place,  they  came» 
by  the  direction  of  the  Symerons,  into  a  secret 
bay  among  beautiful  islands  covered  with  treefi 
which  concealed  their  ship  from  observation,  and 
where  the  channel  was  so  narrow  and  rocky  that 
it  was  impossible  to  enter  it  by  night,  so  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  a  sudden  attack. 

Here  they  met,  and  entered  into  engagements, 
which  common  enemies  and  common  dangers 
preserved  from  violation.  But  the  first  conversa- 
tion informed  the  English,  that  their  expecUtions 
were  not  immediatenr  to  be  gratified ;  for  upon 
their  inquiries,  af\er  tne  most  probable  means  ot 
gaining  gold  and  silver,  the  Symerons  told  them, 
that,  had  they  known  sooner  the  chief  end  of  their 
expedition,  they  could  easily  have  gratified  them: 
but  that  during  the  rainy  season,  which  was  now 
begun,  and  which  continues  six  months,  they 
could  not  recover  the  treasure,  which  they  had 
taken  from  the  Spaniards,  out  of  the  rivers  in 
which  they  had  concealed  it 

Drake,  therefore,  proposing  to  wait  in  this  pUce 
till  the  rains  were  past,  built,  with  the  assbtance 
of  the  Symerons,  a  fort  of  earth  and  timber,  and 
leaving  part  of  his  company  with  the  Symerons, 
set  out  with  three  pinnaces  towards  Carthagena, 
being  of  a  spirit  too  active  to  lie  still  patiently, 
even  in  a  state  of  plenty  and  security,  and  with 
the  most  probable  exp-^ctations  of  immense  riches. 

On  thd  16(h  of  October,  he  anchored  within 
sight  of  Carthagena,  without  landing:  and  on 
the  17th,  going  out  to  sea,  took  a  Spanish  bark, 
with  which  they  entered  the  harbour,  where  they 
were  accosted  by  a  Spanish  gentleman,  whom 
they  had  some  time  before  taken  and  set  a  liberty, 
who  coming  to  them  in  a  boat,  as  he  pretended, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  governor,  msds 
them  great  promises  of  refreshmint  and  profes- 
sions of  esteem ;  but  Drake,  having  waited  til) 
the  next  morning  without  receiving  the  provisions 
he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  expect,  found  that 
aUHhis  pretended  kindness  was  no  more  than  a 
stratagem  to  amuse  him,  while  the  governor  was 
raising  forces  for  his  destruction. 

October  80,  they  took  two  firigates  coming  out 
of  Carthagena  without  hufing.  Why  the  Spa- 
niards, knowing  Drake  to>lie  at  the  month  of  the 
harbour,  sent  out  their  vessels  oo  purpose  to  bs 
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Uken,  dees  not  appear.  PexliapB  they  thoii^t 
that,  in  order  to  keep  poisesaion  of  bis  prizes,  he 
would  divide  his  company,  and  by  that  division 
be  more  easily  destroyed. 

In  a  few  hours  afterwards  they  sent  out  two 
frigates  well  manned,  which  Drake  soon  forced 
to  retire,  and  havinff  sunk  one  of  his  prizes,  and 
burnt  the  other  in  their  sight,  leaped  afterwards 
ashore,  single,  in  defiance  of  their  troops,  which 
hovered  at  a  distance  in  the  woods  and  on  the 
hills,  without  ever  venturing  to  approach  within 
neach  of  the  shot  from  the  pinnaces. 

To  leap  upon  an  enemy's  coast  in  sight  of  a 
superior  force,  only  to  show  how  little  they  were 
feared,  was  an  act  that  would  in  these  times  meet 
with  httie  applause,  nor  can  the  general  be  seri- 
ously commended,  or  rationally  vindicated,  who 
exposea  his  person  to  destruction,  and  by  conse- 
quence his  expedition  to  miscarria^,  onlv  for  the 
pleasure  of  an  idle  insult,  an  insignificant  bravado. 

AU  that  caa  be  urged  in  his  defence  is,  that 
perhaps  it  might  contribute  to  heighten  the  esteem 
of  his  fiiUowers,  as  few  men.  especially  of  thst 
class,  are  philosophical  enough  to  state  the  exact 
limits  of  prudence  and  bravery,  or  not  to  be  daz- 
zled with  an  intrepiditv,  how  improperly  soever 
exerted.  It  may  be  added,  that  perhaps  the  Spa- 
niards, whose  notions  of  courage  are  sufficiently 
romantic,  might  look  upon  him  as  a  more  fi>rmida- 
ble  enem^r,  and  yicla  more  easily  to  a  hero  of 
whose  fortitude  they  had  so  high  an  idea. 

However,  finding  the  whole  country  advertised 
of  his  attempts  and  in  arms  to  oppose  him,  he 
thought  it  not  proper  to  stay  longer  where  there 
was  no  probability  of  success,  andwhere  he  might 
in  time  oe  overpowered  by  multitudes,  and  there- 
fixe  determinea  to  go  forward  to  Rio  de  Heha. 

This  resolution,  when  it  was  known  by  his  fol- 
lowers, threw  them  into  astonishment ;  and  the 
company  of  one  of  his  pinnaces  remonstrated  to 
him,  that,  though  they  placed  the  highest  confi- 
dence in  his  conduct,  they  could  not  think  of  un- 
dertaking %uch  a  voyage  without  provisions,  having 
onlv  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  oread,  for  seventeen  men.  Drake  answerei] 
them,  that  there  was  on  hoard  his  vessel  even  a 
greater  scarcity ;  but  yet,  if  they  would  adventure 
to  ^lare  his  fortune,  he  did  not  doubt  of  extricating 
them  from  all  their  difficulties. 

Such  was  the  heroic  spirit  of  Drake,  that  he 
never  suffered  himself  to  be  diverted  from  his 
designs  by  any  difficulties,  nor  ever  thought  of 
relieving  ms  exigencies,  but  at  the  expense  of  his 
enemies. 

Resolution  and  success  reciprocally  produce 
each  other.  He  had  not  sailed  more  than  three 
leagues  before  they  discovered  a  large  ship,  which 
they  attacked  with  all  the  intr^idity  that  neces- 
sity inspires,  and  happily  founa  it  laden  with  ex- 
cellent J>rovisions. 

But  finding  his  crew  growing  faint  and  sickly 
with  their  manner  of  livmgin  the  pinnaces,  which 
was  leas  commodious  than  on  board  the  ships, 
he  determined  to  go  back  to  the  Symerona,  with 
whom  he  left  his  brother  and  part  of  his  force, 
and  attempt  by  their  conduct  to  make  his  way 
over,  and  invade  the  Spaniards  in  the  inland  parts, 
where  they  would  probably  never  dream  of  an 
enemy. 

When  they  arrived  at  Port  Diego,  so  named 
from  the  negro  who  had  procured  mem  their  in- 
tercourse with  theSjrmerons,  they  found  Captain 
John  Drake  and  one  of  his  comoanv  dead,  being 


killed  in  attempting:  almost  unarHied,  to  board  a 
frigate  well  provid^  with  all  things  necessary  for 
its  defence.  The  captain  was  unwilling  to  attack 
it,  and  represented  to  them  the  madness  of  their 
prooosal ;  but,  being  overborne  by  their  clamours 
and  importunities,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cow- 
ardice, complied  to  his  destruction.  So  danger- 
ous it  is  for  the  chief  commander  to  be  absent 

Nor  was  this  their  only  misfortune,  for  in  a 
very  short  time  many  of  them  were  attacked  by 
the  calenture,  a  malignant  fever,  very  frequent 
in  the  hot  climates,  which  carried  away,  among 
several  others,  Joseph  Drake,  another  orother  of 
the  commander. 

While  Drake  was  employed  in  taking  care  of 
the  sick  men,  the  Symerons,  who  ranged  the 
country  for  intelUffeooe,  brought  him  aa  account 
that  the  Spanish -aoet  had  arrived  ut  Nombre  de 
Dios,  the  truth  of  which  was  conflrBied  by  a  pin- 
nace, which  he  sent  out  to  make  observations. 

Thift,  therefore,  was  the  time  tor  their  journey, 
when  the  treasures  of  the  American  mines  were 
to  be  transported  from  Panama,  over  land,  to 
Nombre  de  Dios.  He  therefore,  by  the  direction 
of  the  Symorens,  furnished  himseUwith  all  things 
necessary,  and  on  February  3,  set  out  from  Port 
Diego. 

PLiving  lost  already  twenty-eight  of  his  com- 
pany, and  being  under  the  necessity  of  leaving 
some  to  guard  his  ship,  he  took  with  him  only 
eighteen  English  and  thirty  Symerons,  who  not 
only  served  as  guides  to  show  the  way,  but  as 
purveyors  to  procure  provisions. 

They  carried  not  only  arrows  for  war,  but  for 
huntin|[  and  fowling;  the  heads  of  wtuch  are 
proportioned  in  size  to  the  game  which  they  are 
pursuing:  for  oxen,  stags,  or  nild  boars,  they 
nave  arrows  or  Javelins,  with  heads  weighing  a 
pound  and  a  half,  which  they  discharge  near  hand, 
and  which  scarcely  ever  fail  of  being  rnortal  The 
second  sort  are  about  half  as  heavy  as  the  other, 
and  are  generally  shot  from  their  bows ;  these 
are  intended  for  smaller  beasts.  With  the  third 
sort,  of  which  the  heads  are  an  ounce  in  weight, 
they  kill  birds.  As  this  nation  is  in  a  state  Uiat 
does  not  set  them  above  continual  cares  for  the 
immediate  necessaries  of  life,  he  that  can  temper 
iron  best  is  among  them  most  esteemed,  and,  per- 
haps,  it  would  be  imppy  for  every  nation,  if  honours 
and  applauses  were  as  justly  distributed,  and  be 
were  most  distinguished  whose  abilities  were 
most  useful  to  society.  How  many  chimerical 
titles  to  precedence,  how  many  false  pretences  to 
respect,  would  this  rule  bring  to  the  ground  7 

Every  day,  by  sun-rising,  they  began  to  march, 
and,  having  travelled  till  ten,  rested  near  some 
river  till  twelve,  then  travelling  again  till  four, 
they  reposed  all  night  in  houses,  which  the  Syme- 
rons had  either  left  standing  in  their  former 
marches,  or  very  readily  erected  for  them,  bv  set^ 
ting  up  Uiree  or  four  posts  in  the  ground,  and  lay- 
ing poles  from  one  to  another  in  form  of  a  roof, 
which  they  thatched  with  palmetto  boughs  and 
plantan?  leaves.  In  the  vaHeys,  where  they  were 
sheltered  from  the  winds,  they  left  three  or  four 
feet  below  open ;  but  od  the  hills,  where  they 
were  more  exposed  to  the  chill  blasts  of  the  night, 
they  thatched  them  close  to  the  ground,  leaving 
only  a  door  for  entrance,  and  a  vent  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  for  the  smoke  of  three  fires,  which 
ihey  made  in  evury  house. 

In  their  march  they  met  not  only  with  plenty 
of  fruits  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers^  bat  with 
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wild  swine  In  greet  abundance,  of  which  the 
Symerons,  without  difficulty,  killed,  for  the  most 
part,  as  much  as  was  wanted.  One  day,  how- 
ever,  the?  found  an  otter,  and  were  about  to  dress 
it ;  at  which  Drake  expressing  his  wonder,  was 
asked  by  Pedro,  the  chief  Symeron.  "Are  you  a 
man  of  war  and  in  want,  and  yet  aoubt  whether 
this  be  meat  that  hath  blood  in  it  7"  For  which 
Drake  in  private  rebuked  him,  says  the  relater ; 
whether  jusdy  or  not,  it  is  not  very  important  to 
determine.  There  seems  to  be  in  Drake's  scruple 
somewhat  of  superstition,  perhaps  not  easily  to 
be  justified :  and  the  negro's  answer  was,  at  least, 
martial,  and  will,  I  behove,  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  rational 

On  the  third  day  of  their  march^  Feb.  6,  they 
came  to  a  town  of  the  Symerons,  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and  encompassed  with  a  ditch  and 
a  mud  wall,  to  secure  it  from  a  sudden  surprize : 
here  they  Hved  with  great  nearness  and  plenty, 
end  some  obitervation  of  religion,  paying  great 
Reverence  to  the  cross ;  a  practice  which  Drake 
prevailed  upon  them  to  cnance  for  the  Lord's 
prayer.  Here  they  importuned  Drake  to  stay  for 
a  few  dajTS.  promising  to  double  his  strength,  but 
be  either  thinking  greater  numbers  unnecessary, 
or  fearing  that  il^any  difference  should  arise,  he 
should  be  overborne  by  the  number  of  Symerons, 
or  that  they  would  demand  to  share  the  plunder 
that  should  be  taken  in  common,  or  for  some 
other  reason  that  might  easily  occur,  refused  any 
addition  to  his  troop,  endeavouring  to  express  his 
refusal  in  such  terms  as  might  heighten  their  opi- 
nion of  his  bravery* 

He  then  proceeded  on  his  journey  through  cool 
shades,  ana  lo^y  woods,  which  sheltered  them  so 
eflTectually  from  the  sun,  that  their  march  was  lefw 
toilsome  than  if  they  had  travelled  in  En  eland 
during  the  heat  of  the  summer.  Four  of  the 
Symerons,  that  were  acquainted  witli  the  way, 
went  about  a  mile  before  the  troop,  and  scattered 
branches  to  direct  tliem;  then  followed  twelve 
Symerons,  afler  whom  came  the  English,  with 
two  leaders,  and  the  other  Symerons  closed  the 
rear. 

On  February  11,  they  arrived  at  the  top  of  a 
very  high  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  grew  a 
tree  of  wondcrfid  greatness,  in  which  they  had 
cut  steps  for  the  more  easy  ascent  to  the  top, 
where  there  was  a  kind  of  tower,  to  which  (hey 
invited  Drake,  and  from  thence  showed  him  not 
only  the  North  Sea,  from  whence  they  came,  but 
the  great  South  Sea,  on  which  no  English  vessel 
had  ever  sailed.  This  prospect  exciting  his  natu- 
ral curiosity  and  ardour  for  adventures  and  dis- 
coveries, he  lifted  up  his  hands  to  God,  and  im- 
plored his  blessing  upon  the  resolution,  which  he 
then  formed,  of  sailing  in  an  Eln^h  ship  on  that 
sea. 

Then  continuing  their  march,  they  came,  after 
two  days,  into  an  open,  level  country,  where  their 
passage  was  somewhat  incommod^  with  the 
grass,  which  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  consisting  of  a 
stalk  like  that  of  wneat,  and  a  blade,  on  which 
the  oxen  and  other  cattle  feed,  till  it  grows  too 
high  for  them  to  reach ;  then  the  inhabitants  set 
it  on  fire,  and  in  three  days  it  springs  up  again : 
this  they  are  obliged  to  do  thrice  a  year,  so  great 
u  the  fertility  of  me  soil. 

At  length,  being  within  view  of  Panama,  they 
left  all  frequented  roads  for  fear  of  being  disco- 
vered, and  posted  themselves  in  a"  grove  near  the 
way  between  Panama  and  Nombre  de  Diot: 


then  they  sent  a  Symeroo  in  the  habit  of  a  negro 
of  Panama,  to  inquire  on  what  night  the  recoes, 
or  drivers  of  mules  by  which  the  treasure  it  car* 
ried,  were  to  set  forth.  The  messenger  was  so 
well  qualified  for  his  undertaking,  and  so  indus- 
trious in  the  prosecution  of  it,  that  he  soon  re* 
turned  with  an  account  that  the  treasure  ol 
Lima,  intending  to  return  to  Europe,  would  pass 
that  night,  with  eight  mules  laden  with  gold,  and 
one  with  jewels. 

Having  received  this  information,  they  imme- 
diately marched  towards  Yenta  Cmz,  'the  Brat 
town  on  the  way  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  sending  for 
security,  two  Symerons  before,  who  as  they  went, 
perceived  by  the  scent  of  a  match,  that  some 
Spaniard  was  before  them,  and  going  silently 
forward,  surprised  a  soldier  asleep  upon  thie 
ground.  Tney  immediately  bound  him  and 
brought  him  to  Drake,  who,  upon  inquiry,  found 
that  their  spy  had  not  deceived  them  in  his  intelli- 
gence. The  soldier,  having  informed  himself  of 
the  captain's  name,  conceived  such  a  confidence  in 
his  well-known  clemency,  that  after  having  made 
an  ample  discovery  of  the  treasure  that  was  ih>w  at 
hand,  he  petitioned  not  only  that  he  would  com- 
mand the  Symerons  to  M>are  his  life,  but  that, 
when  the  treasure  should  fall  into  his  hands,  he 
would  allow  him  as  much  aji  might  maintain  him 
and  his  mistress,  since  they  were  about  to  gain 
more  than  theu*  whole  company  could  carry  away. 

Drake  then  ordered  his  men  to  lie  down  in  the 
long  grass,  about  f^fty  paces  from  the  road,  half 
on  one  side  with  himself*,  and  half  on  the  other, 
with  Oxenham,  and  the  captain  of  the  Symerons, 
so  much  behind,  that  one  company  might  seize 
the  foremost  recoe,  and  the  other  the  hindermost : 
for  the  mules  of  thcee  recoes,  or  drivers,  l)eing 
tied  together,  travel  on  a  line,  and  are  all  guided 
by  leading  the  first 

When  they  had  Iain  about  an  hour  in  this 
place,  they  began  to  hear  the  bells  of  the  mules 
on  each  hand  ;  upon  which  orders  were  given, 
that  the  droves  which  came  from  Venta  Cruz 
should  pass  unmolested,  because  they  carried 
nothing  of  great  value,  and  those  only  be  inter* 
cepted  which  were  travelUn|!  thither,  and  that 
none  of  them  should  rise  up  till  the  signal  shouk! 
be  given.  But  one  Robert  Pike,  heated  with 
strong  liquor,  left  his  company  and  prevailed 
upon  one  of  4he  Symerons  to  creep  with  him  to 
the  way-side,  that  they  might  signalize  them* 
selves  by  seizinc  the  first  mule ;  and  hearing  the 
trampling  of  a  horse  as  he  lay,  could  not  h«  re» 
strained  by  the  Symeron  from  rising  up  to  observe 
who  was  passing  by.  This  he  did  so  imprudently, 
that  he  was  discovered  by  the  passenger,  for  by 
Drake's  order  the  Elnglish  had  put  their  shirts  on 
over  their  coats,  that  the  ni^t  and  tumult  might 
not  hinder  them  from  knowing  one  another. 

The  gentleman  was  iminraiately  ob^rved  by 
Drake  to  change  his  trot  into  a  gallop  ;  but  thie 
reason  of  it  not  appearing,  it  was  imputed  to  his 
fear  of  the  robbers  that  usually  infest  that  road, 
and  the  Elnglish  still  continued  to  expect  the 
treasure. 

In  a  short  time  one  of  the  recoes,  that  were 
passing  towards  Venta  Cnn,  came  up  and  was 
eagerly  seized  by  the  English,  who  expected  no* 
thin^  less  than  naif  the  revenue  of  the  Indies : 
nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  their  mortificafion  and 
perpl  xify  when  they  found  only  two  mules 
laden  with  silver,  the  rest  having  no  other  burdeo 
than  proviaiona. 
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The  driver  was  bnm^t  hnmediatdy  to  the 
taptain.  and  informed  him  that  the  horseman, 
whom  he  had  seen  pass  by  with  so  much  preci- 
pitation, had  infofrned  the  treasurer  of  what  he 
had  observed,  and  advised  him  to  send  back  the 
mules  that  carried  his  gold  and  jewels,  and  sufier 
^nly  the  rest  to  proceed,  that  be  might  by  that 
cheap  experiment  discover  whether  there  was 
«.ny  ambush  on  the  way. 

That  Drake  was  not  less  disgusted  than  his 
fbtlowers  at  the  disappointment  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed ;  but  there  was  now  no  time  to  be  spent  in 
complaints.  The  whole  countij  was  alarmed, 
«nd  all  the  force  of  the  Spaniards  was  sum- 
tnoned  to  overwhdm  him.  He  had  no  fortress 
to  retire  to,  every  man  was  his  enemy,  and  every 
retreat  better  known  to  the  Spaniards  than  to 
himself. 

This  was  an  occasion  that  demanded  all  the 

3aaJ<tie8  of  a  hero,  an  intrepidity  never  to  be 
tiakeo,  and  a  judgment  never  to  be  perplexed. 
He  immediately  considered  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  present  situation,  and  found  that  it  aflbrded 
him  only  the  choice  of  marching  back  by  the 
«ame  way  throiu^h  which  he  came,  or  of  forcing 
hispassage  to  "Venta  Cruz. 

To  march  back,  was  to  confess  the  superiority 
of  his  enemies,- and  to  animate  them  to  the  pur- 
suit ;  the  woods  would  a£lbrd  opportunities  of 
ambush,  and  his  followers  must  often  disperse 
themselves  in  search  of  provisions,  who  would 
become  an  easy  prey,  dispirited  by  their  disap- 
liointment,  and  tatigued  by  their  march.  On 
the  way  to  Venta  Cruz  he  should  have  nothing 
to  fear  but  from  open  attacks  and  expected 


Determining  therefore  to  pass  forward  to  Ven- 
ta Cruz,  he  asked  Pedro,  the  leader  of  the  Syme- 
rons,  whether  he  was  resolved  to  follow  him;  and 
having  received  from  him  the  stronsest  assu- 
■ranees  that  nothing  should  separate  them,  com- 
manded his  men  to  refresh  themsdves  and  prepare 
lo  set  forward. 

When  they  came  within  a  mile  of  the  town, 
they  dismissed  the  mules  which  they  had  made 
use  of  for  their  more  easy  and  speedy  passage, 
and  continued  tlicir  march  along  a  road  cut 
through  thick  woods,  in  wliicli  a  company  of 
soldiers,  who  were  quartered  in  the  place  to 
defend  it  against  the  Qymerons,  had  posted  them- 
selves, tosether  with  a  convent  of  tiiars  headed 
by  one  of  their  brethren,  whose  zeal  against  the 
northern  heresy  had  incited  him  to  hazard  his 
|>er8on  and  assume  the  province  of  a  general. 

Drake,  who  was  advertised  by  two  Svmerons, 
whom  he  sent  before,  of  the  approach  of  the 
Spaniards,  commanded  lus  followers  to  receive 
the  first  volley  without  firing. 

In  a  short  time  he  heara  himself  summoned 
by  the  Spanish  captain  to  yield,  with  a  promise  of 
protection  and  kind  treatment ;  to  which  he  an- 
fTwered  with  defiance,  contempt,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  his  pistol 

Immediately  the  Spaniards  poured  in  their  shot, 
l>3r  which  onlv  one  man  was  killed,  and  Drake, 
with  some  others,  sli^tly  wounded ;  upon  which 
the  signal  was  given  by  Drake's  whistle  to  fail 
upon  mem.  The  Erxglish,  after  discharging  their 
arrows  and  shot,  pif ssed  furiously  forwara,  and 
drove  the  Spaniards  before  them,  which  the  Sy- 
inerons,  whom  the  terror  of  the  shot  had  driven 
to  some  distance,  observed,  and  recallinjg  their 
courage,  animsted  each  other  with  songs  in  their 


own  language,  and  rushed  forward  with  such  im- 
petuosity, that  they  overtook  them  t.ear  the  town, 
and,  supported  by  the  ElngUah,  dispersed  them 
with  the  loss  of  only  one  man.  Who,  after  he  had 
received  his  wound  had  strength  and  resolution 
left  to  kill  his  assailant 

They  pursued  the  enemy  into  the  town,  in 
which  they  met  with  some  plunder,  which  was 
given  to  the  Symerons,  and  treated  the  inhabi- 
tants with  great  clemency,  Drake  himself  going 
to  the  Spanish  ladies  to  assure  them  that  no  inju- 
ries should  beofiered  them;  so  inseparable  is 
humanity  from  true  courage. 

Having  thus  broken  the  spints,  and  scattered 
the  forces  of  the  Spaniards,  he  pursued  his  march 
to  his  ship,  without  any  apprehension  of  danger, 
yet  with  great  speed,  being  very  solicitous  alraut 
the  state  of  the  crew ;  so  that  he  allowed  his 
men;  harassed  as  thev  were,  but  Uttle  time  for 
sleep  or  refreshment,  but  by  kind  exhortations, 
gentle  authority,  and  a  cheerful  participation  of 
all  their  hardships,  prevailed  upon  them  to  bear, 
without  murmurs,  not  only  the  toil  of  travellings 
but  on  some  days  the  pain  of  hunger. 

In  this  march  he  owed  much  ot  his  expedition 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Symerons,  who  being 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  and  naturally  robust, 
not  only  brought  him  intelligence,  and  showed 
the  way,  but  carried  necessaries,  provided  vie* 
tuaUj  and  built  lodgings,  and,  when  any  of  the 
Enghsh  fainted  in  the  way,  two  of  them  would 
carry  him  between  them  for  two  miles  together  ; 
nor  was  then-  valour  less  than  their  industry, 
after  tliey  had  learned,  from  their  English  com* 
panions,  to  despise  the  firearms  oT  the  Spa^ 
niards. 

When  they  were  within  five  leagues  of  the 
ships,  they  found  a  town  built  in  their  absence 
by  the  Symerons,  at  which  Drake  consented  to 
halt,  sending  a  Symeron  to  tlie  ship  with  his  gold 
toothpick  as  a  token,  Which,  though  the  master 
knew  it^  was  not  sufficient  to  gam  the  messen- 
ger credit,  till  upon  examination  he  found  that  the 
captain,  having  ordered  him  to  regard  no  messen- 
ger without  his  handwriting,  had  engraven  his 
name  upon  it  with  the  point  of  his  knife.  He 
then  sent  the  pinnace  up  the  river,  which  they 
met,  and  afterwards  sent  to  the  town  for  those 
whose  weariness  had  made  them  unable  to 
march  farther.  On  February  23,  the  whole 
company  was  reunited  ;  and  Drake,  whose  good 
or  ill  success  never  prevailed  over  his  piety,  cele- 
brated their  meeting  with  thanks  to  God. 

Drake,  not  yet  discouraged,  now  turned  his 
thoughts  to  new  prospects,  and  without  languish- 
ing in  melancholy  reflections  upon  his  past  mis- 
carriages, employed  himself  in  forming  schemes 
for  repairing;  them.  Eager  of  action,  and  ac- 
quainted with  man>  nature,  he  never  suffered 
idleness  to  infect  his  folluwers  with  cowardice, 
but  kept  them  from  sinking  under  any  disap- 
pointment by  diverting  their  attention  to  some 
new  enterprize. 

Upon  consultation  with  his  own  men  and  the 
Symerons,  he  found  them  divided  ip  their 
opinions:  some  declaring,  that,  before  they  en- 
gaged in  any  new  attempt,  it  was  necessarv  to 
increase  their  stores  Aof  provisions  ;  and  others 
urging,  that  the  shi^  in  which  the  treasure  was 
conveyed,  should  be  immediately  attacked.  The 
Symerons  proposed  a  third  plan,  and  advised  hiro 
to  undertake  another  march  over  land  to  the  house 
of  one  Fezoro,  near  Yeragua,  whose   aUves 
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brought  him  every  day  room  ins  tiro  hundred 
pourSs  sterTitig  from  the  mines,  which  he  boapeA 
together  in  a  strone  itone  house,  which  might  by 
the  help  of  tha  En^sh  be  easily  tbrced. 

DraRe,  being  unwilling  to  fatigue  his  followera 
with  another  joarney,  determine  to  comply  with 
both  the  other  opinions;  and  manning  his  two 
pinnaces,  the  Bear  and  the  Minion,  ha  sent  John 
Ozenham  in  the  Bear  towards  Tolon,  to  seize 
up^n  privisions ;  and  went  himself  in  the  Minion 
t*4he  Cabezss,  to  intercept  the  treasure  that  was 
to  be  transportedfrooi  Veragua  and  that  coast  to 
(he  fleet  at  Nombre  de  Dios^  first  diamismng  with 
presents  those  Symerons  that  desired  to  return  to 
their  wives,  and  ordering  those  that  chose  to  re- 
main to  be  entertained  in  the  ship. 

Drake  took  at  the  Cabezas  a  nigate  of  Nicara- 
gua, the  pilot  of  which  informed  him  that  there 
was,  in  the  harbour  of  Veragua,  a  ship  freighted 
with  more  than  a  million  <»*  gold,  to  whidi  he 
offered  to  conduct  him  (being  well  acquainted 
with  the  soundings)  if  he  might  be  allowed  his 
•hare  of  the  prize ;  so  much  was  his  avarice  supe- 
rior to  his  honesty. 

Drake,  after  some  deliberation,  compljring  with 
the  pilot*8  importunities,  sailed  towards  the  har- 
bour, but  had  no  sooner  entered  the  mouth  of  it 
than  he  heard' the  report  of  artillery,  which  was 
answered  by  others  at  a  greater  distance ;  upon 
which  the  pilot  told  him  that  they  were  disco- 
vered, this  being  the  signal  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernor to  alarm  the  coast 

Drake  now  thought  it  convenient  to  return  to 
the  ship,  tliat  he  might  inquire  the  success  of  the 
other  pinnace,  which  he  found^with  a  frigate  that 
she  had  taken,  with  twenty-eight  fat  hogs,  two 
hundred  hens,  and  a  great  store  of  maize,  or  In* 
dian  com.  The  vessel  itself  was  so  strong  and 
well  built,  that  he  fitted  it  out  for  war,  dctermi- 
nins  to  attack  the  fleet  at  Nombre  de  Dios. 

C5n  March  the  2lst  be  set  sail  with  the  new 
frigate  and  the  Bear  towards  the  Cabezas,  at 
which  he  arrived  in  about  two  days,  and  found 
there  Tetu,  a  Frenchman,  with  a  ship  of  war, 
who,  af^er  having  received  from  him  a  supply  of 
water,  and  otlier  necessaries,  entreated  tnat  he 
might  join  with  him  in  his  attempt ;  which  Drake 
consenting  to,  admitted  him  to  accompany  him 
with  twenty  of  his  men,  stipulating  to  allow  them 
an  equal  share  of  whatever  booty  they  should 
gain.  Yet  were  they  not  without  some  suspicions 
of  danger  from  this  'cw  ally,  he  having  eighty 
men,  and  they  being  now  redfuced  to  thirty-one. 

Then  manning  the  frigate  and  two  pinnaces, 
they  set  sail  for  the  Cabezas,  where  they  lefl  the 
frigpite,  wliich  was  too  large  for  the  shallows  dver 
which  they  were  to  pass,  and  proceeded  to  Rio 
Francisco.  Here  they  hmded,  and  having  ordered 
the  pinnaces  to  return  to  the  same  place  on  the 
fourth  day  following,  travelled  through  the  woods 
towards  Nombre  de  Dios,  with  such  silence  and 
regularity  as  surprised  the  French,  who  did  not 
imagine  the  Symerons  so  discreet  or  obedient  as 
they  appeared,  and  were  therefore  in  perpetual 
anxie^  about  the  fidelity  of  their  guides,  and  the 
probability  of  their  return.  Nor  did  the  Symerons 
treat  them  with  that  submission  and  regard  which 
they  paid  to  the  English,  whose  bravery  and  con- 
duct they  had  already  tried. 

At  length,  afler  a  laborious  march  of  more  than 
seven  leagues,  they  began  to  hear  the  hanmiers 
of  the  carpenters  m  the  bay,  it  bein|^  the  custom 
m  diat  hot  season  to  work  in  the  night,  and  in  a 


short  thne  ftwy  pefooivvd  die  approach  of  the 
raeoea.  or  drove*  of  mdea  fiwa  PaHaauu  They 
now  no  longer  doubted  that  tlKir  labours  would 
be  rewarded  and  eveiy  man  imagined  himself  se- 
cure from  poverty  ana  labour  (or  the  ramaining 
part  of  his  life.  'I'hey,  therefore,  when  the  rodes 
came  up,  rushed  out  and  sebed  them,  with  an 
akcritr  proportioned  to  their  ezpecUtioos.  The 
three  droves  consisted  of  one  hundred  aod  nine 
mules,  each  of  which  carried  three  hondred  pounds 
weight  of  silver.  It  was  to  little  purpose  uiaA  the 
soUuers  ordered  to  guard  the  treMuiw,  attempted 
resistaucsu  AfW  ■  ehoit  combat,  in  which  the 
French  captain,  and  one  of  the  Sjrmerons,  were 
wounded,  it  appeared  with  how  mudi  greater  ai^ 
dour  men  are  animated  by  interest  than  fidditv. 

As  it  waa  posai'ile  for  them  to  curry  away  W 
a  small  part  of  this  treasure,  after  having  wearied 
themselves  with  hiding  it  m  holes  and  shallow 
waters,  they  determined  to  return  by  the  same 
way,  and,  without  being  pursued,  entered  the 
woods,  where  the  French  captain,  being  disabled 
by  his  wound,  was  obligeo  to  stay,  two  of  hit 
company  contindng  with  him. 

Wheff  Aey  had  gone  forward  about  two 
leagues,  the  Frenchmen  missed  another  of  their 
company,  who  upon  inquhy  was  known  to  be  in- 
toxicated with  wine,  and  sooposod  to  hare  lost 
himself  in  the  woods,  by  neglecting  to  observe  the 
guides. 

But  common  pradenoe  not  allowing  them  to 
hazard  the  whole  company  by  too  much  sobcitode 
for  a  single  life,  thev  travelled  on  towards  Rio 
Francisco,  at  which  they  arrived  April  the  Sd,  but, 
looking  out  for  their  pinnaces,  were  surprized  with 
the  sight  of  seven  Spanish  shallops,  and  immedi- 
ately conduded  that  some  intelligeDce  of  their 
motions  had  been  carried  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  and 
that  these  vessels  had  been  fitted  out  to  pursue 
them^  which  might  undoubtedly  have  overpowered 
the  pinnaces  and  their  feeble  crew.  Nor  did  their 
suspicion  stop  here;  but  immediately  it  orcuned 
to  tncm,  that  their  men  had  been  compeBed  by 
torture  to  discover  where  their  fiigate  and  ship 
were  stationed,  which  being  weakly  manned,  and 
withotit  the  presence  of  the  chief  commander, 
would  fall  into  their  hands,  almost  without  restrt^ 
ance,  and  all  possibility  of  escaping  be  entirely 
cut  of£ 

These  reflections  sunk  tlie  whole  company  into 
despair ;  and  every  one,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  break  through  the  difficulties  that  surrounded 
him,  resigned  up  himself  to  his  ill  fortune ;  when 
Drake,  whose  intrepidity  was  never  to  be  shaken, 
and  whose  reason  was  never  to  be  surprised  or 
embarrassed,  represented  to  them  that,  though 
the  Spaniards  should  have  made  dieniselves  ina% 
ters  of  their  pinnaces,  they  might  yet  be  hindered 
from  discovering  the  ships.  He  put  them  in  mind 
that  the  pinnaces  could  not  be  taken,  the  men  ex- 
amined, thmr  examinations  compared,  the  resolu- 
tions formed^  their  vessels  sent  out,  and  their  ships 
taken  in  an  instant  Some  thne  must  neccacaruy 
be  spent  before  the  last  blow  could  be  struck ; 
and,  if  that  time  were  not  negligently  loi€,  it  mi^ 
be  possible  for  some  of  them  to  retuAi  the  ships 
before  the  enemy,  and  dvect  them  to  change  their 
station. 

They  were  anfanated  wnh  this  diseoone^  by 
vrfaich  they  discovered  that  their  leader  was  not 
without  hope ;  but  when  they  came  to  look  bmmu 
nearly  into  thdr  situation,  toey  were  unable  to 
conoetva  upon  what  it  was  founded.    Topassbjr 
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Itnd  was  impoMlble.  aa  the  way  lay  over  high 
moontaina,  through  thick  woods  and  deep  rivers ; 
and  they  had  not  a  smgle  boat  in  their  power,  so 
that  a  passage  by  water  seemed  equally  impracti- 
cable. But  Drake,  whose  penetration  immedi* 
ately  discovered  all  the  circumstances  and  incon- 
vemences  of  every  scheme,  soon  determined  upon 
the  oolv  means  iX  success  which  their  condition 
aflbrded  them ;  and  ordering  his  men  to  make  a 
raf\  out  of  the  trees  that  lyere  then  floating  on  the 
river,  offered  himself  to  put  offto  sea  upon  it,  and 
dieerfuUy  asked  who  would  accompany  him. 
John  Owen,  John  Smith,  and  two  Frenchmen, 
who  were  willing  to  share  his  fortune,  embarkea 
with  him  on  the  raft,  which  iras  fittea  out  with  a 
sail  made  of  a  bisctBt^sack,  and  aa  oar  to  dirsot 
its  course  instead  of  a  rudder. 

Then  having  comforted  the  rest  with  assuranoas 
of  hia  regard  Tor  them,  and  resolution  to  leave 
nothinfT  unattempted  for  their  deliverance,  he  put 
o^  and  after  havins;,  with  much  difficulty,  sailed 
three  leagues,  descned  two  pinnaces  hasting  to- 
wards him,  which  upon  a  nearer  approach,  he  dis- 
covered to  be  his  own,  and  perceiving  that  they 
anchored  behind  a  point  that  jutted  out  into  the 
aea,  he  put  to  shore,  and,  crossing  the  land  on 
foot^  was  received  bv  his  company  with  that  satis- 
faction which  is  onlv  known  to  those  that  have 
been  acquainted  with  dangers  and  distresses. 

The  same  night  they  rowed  to  Rio  Francisco, 
where  they  tooR  in  the  rest,  with  what  treasure 
they  had  been  able  to  carrv  with  them  through 
the  woods ;  then  sailing  back  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition, they  returned  to  their  fimte,  and  soon 
after  to  their  ship,  where  Drake  mvided  the  gold 
and  silver  equally  between  the  French  and  the 


Heiv  they  spent  about  fourteen  days  in  fitting 
out  their  fiigate  more  completely,  and  then  dis- 
misBing  the  Spaniards  with  their  ship,  lay  a  few 
days  among  the  Cabezas ;  while  twelve  English 
and  sixteen  Sjrmerons  travelled  once  more  mto 
the  country,  as  well  to  recover  the  French  cap- 
tain, whom  they  had  left  woundisd,  as  to  bring 
awav  the  treasure  which  they  had  hid  in  the 
aanos.  Drake^  whom  hia  company  would  not 
sufTer  to  hazard  his  person  in  another  land  ex- 
pedition, went  with  them  to  Rio  Francisco,  where 
ne  (bund  one  of  the  Frenchmen  who  had  sta^^ed 
to  attend  their  captain,  and  was  informed  by  mm, 


"  upon  his  inoniriea  after  his  fortune,  that,  half  an 
lionr  after  their  separation,  the  Spanianis  came 
upon  them,  and  easily  seized  upon  the  wounded 
captain ;  but  that  his  companion  might  have  es- 
caped with  him,  had  he  not  preferred  money  to 
life ;  for,  seeing  him  throw  down  a  box  of  iewels 
that  retarded  him,  he  could  not  forbear  taking  it 
up;  and  with  that,  and  the  gold  which  he  had 
already,  was  so  loaded  that  he  could  not  escape. 
With  reffard  to  the  bara  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
they  had  cooooalod  m  the  ground,  he  informed 
tfaeoi  that  two  thousand  men  had  been  employed 
in  dk^ng  for  them. 

The  men,  however,  either  mistrusting  the  m- 
former'a  veracity,  or  ooi^ent  that  what  they  had 
hidden  oould  not  be  found,  pursued  their  joomev; 
bat  upon  their  arrival  at  the  place,  found  the 
ipround  turned  up  for  two  miles  round,  and  were 
able  to  recover  no  more  than  thirteen  bars  of  silver. 
wni  a  small  quantity  of  gold.  They  discovered 
aAerwards  that  the  FrenchnMA  who  was  left  in 
the  woods,  fidling  afterwards  into  the  hands  of 
Um  Spaniards,  was  tortured  by  them  till  he  con- 


fessed where  Drake  had  concealed  his  plunder. 
So  fatal  to  Drake's  expedition  was  the  drunken- 
ness of  his  followers. 

Then  dismissing  the  French,  they  passed  by 
Carthagena  wiUi  Sieir  colours  flying,  and  soon 
after  ^k  a  frigate  laden  with  provisions  and 
honey,  which  they  valued  as  a  great  restorative, 
and  then  sailed  away  to  the  Cal^zas. 

Here  they  ijtayed  about  a  week  to  dean  their 
vessels,  ana  Ht  them  for  a  long  vojrage.  deter- 
mining to  set  sail  for  England;  and,  that  the 
faithfiu  Symerons  might  not  so  away  unrewarded, 
broke  up  their  piunaoes,  ana  gave  them  the  iron, 
the  roost  valuable  present  in  the  world  to  a  nation 
whose  only  employments  were  war  and  hunting, 
and  among  whom*  show  and  luxury  liad  no  place. 

Pedro,  their  captain,  being  desired  by  Drake  to 
£0  throQsh  the  ship,  and  to  choose  what  he  most 
gijiiiiii,  fixed  his  eye  upon  a  scimitar  set  with 
diamonds,  wiiich  the  Frsoch  captain  had  present- 
ed to  Drake,  and  ^ng  unwilling  to  ask  for  so 
valuable  a  present,  ofTefsd  for  it  four  large  quoits, 
or  thick  plates  of  gold,  which  be  hod  hitherto  con- 
cealed; out  Drake,  desirous  to  ^how  him  that 
fidelitjr  is  seldom  without  a  recompense,  «ave  it 
him  with  the  highest  professions  cit  satisfadtiaa 
and  estecDL  P^o,  receiving  it  with  th3  utmost 
patitude,  informed  him,  that  by  bestowing  it  he 
bad  conferred  greatness  and. honour  upon  him; 
for  by  presenting  it  to  his  king,  he  doubted  not  of 
obtaining  the  highest  rank  amongst  the  Symo- 
rons.  He  then  persisted  in  bis  resolution  of 
leaving  the  gold,  which  was  generously  thrown  by 
Drake  into  the  common  st<^ ;  for  he  said,  that 
those,  at  whos^  expenses  he  had  been  sent  out, 
ought  to  share  in  all  the  gain  of  the  expedition, 
whatever  pretence  cavil  and  chicanery  might  sup- 
ply for  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  it  Thus 
was  Drake's  character  consistent  with  itself;  he 
was  equally  supenor  to  avarice  and  fear,  and 
through  whatever  danger  he  might  go  in  quest  of 
gold,  be  thought  it  not  valuable  enough  to  be  ob- 
tained by  artifice  or  dishonesty. 

They  now  forsook  the  coast  of  America,  which 
for  many  months  they  had  kept  in  perpetual 
alarms,  having  taken  more  thon  two  hundred 
ships  of  all  sizes  between  Carthagena  and  Non>- 
bre  de  Dios,  of  which  they  never  destroyed  any, 
unless  they  were  fitted  out  against  them,  nor  ever 
detained  the  prisoners  longer  than  was  necessary 
for  their  own  security  or  concealment,  providing 
for  them  in  the  same  manner  as  for  tliemsilves, 
and  protecting  them  from  the  malice  of  the  Sy  hk;* 
rons ;  a  behaviour  which  humanity  dictates,  and 
which,  perhaps,  even  policy  cannot  disapprove. 
He  must  certainly  meet  with  obstinate  opposition 
who  make^  it  equally  dangerous  to  yifld  as  to 
resist,  and  who  leaves  hia  enemies  no  hopes  but 
from  victory. 

\VTiat  riches  they  acquired  is  not  particularly 
related ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  plun- 
der of  so  many  vessels,  together  with  the  silver 
which  they  seized  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  must 
amount  to  a  very  large  sum,  though  the  part  that 
was  allotted  to  Drake  was  not  sufficient  to  lull 
,him  in  eflleminacy,  or  to  repress  his  natural  incli- 
nation to  adventures. 

They  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1573,  on  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  so  much 
were  the  people  delighted  viith  the  news  of  their 
arrival,  that  they  left  the  preacher,  and  run  in 
crowds  to  the  quay  with  shouts  and  congratuk- 
tion& 
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Drake  having,  in  his  Ibimer  expedition,  had  a 
▼iew  of  the  Sooth  Sea,  and  formed  a  resolution 
to  sail  upon  it,  did  not  suflfer  himself  to  be  diverted 
from  his  design  by  the  prospect  of  any  difficulties 
that  might  obstruct  the  attempt,  nor  any  dangers 
that  might  attend  the  execution ;  obstacle*  which 
brave  men  often  find  it  more  easy  to  overcome, 
than  secret  envy  and  domestic  treachery. 

Drake's  reputation  was  now  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  inate  detraction  and  opposition ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  ima^ne  that  a  man  by  nature  supe- 
rior to  mean  artifices,  and  br<Hj,  from  his  earhest 
years,  to  the  labour  and  hardships  of  a  sea  life, 
was  very  little  acquainted  with  policy  and  intrigue, 
very  UttJe  versed  m  the  methods  oi  application  to 
the  powerful  and  great,  and  unable  to  obviate  the 
practices  of  those  whom  his  merit  has  made  his 
enemies. 

Nor  are  such  the  only  opponents  of  great  en- 
terprises :  there  are  some  men,  of  narrow  views 
and  grovelling  conceptions,  who  without  the  in- 
stigation of  personal  malice,  treat  every  new  at- 
tempt as  wilo  and  chimerical,  and  look  upon  eveiy 
endeavour  to  depart  from  the  beaten  trade  as  the 
rash  efibrt  of  a  warm  imagination,  or  the  glit- 
tering speculation  of  an  exalted  mind,  that  may 
please  and  dazzle  for  a  time,  but  can  produce  no 
real  or  lasting  advantage. 

These  men  value  themselves  upon  a  pt^ipetual 
skepticism,  upon  believing  nothing  but  their  own 
senses,  upon  calling  for  demonstration  where  it 
cannot  possibly  be  obtained,  and  sometimes  upon 
holding  out  against  it  when  it  is  laid  before  them ; 
upon  inventing  arguments  aeainst  the  success  of 
any  new  undertaking,  and,  where  arguments  can- 
not be  found,  upon  treating  it  with  contempt  and 
ridicule. 

Such  have  been  the  roost  formidable  enemies 
of  the  great  benefactors  to  mankind,  and  to  these 
we  can  hardlydoubt  but  that  much  of  the  oppo- 
sition which  Drake  met  with  is  to  be  attributed ; 
for  their  notions  and  discourse  are  so  agreeable 
to  the  lazy,  the  envious,  and  the  timorous^  that 
they  seldom  fail  of  becoming  popular,  and  direct- 
ing the  opinions  of  mankind 

Whatsoever  were  his  obstacles,  and  whatso- 
ever the  motives  that  inoduced  them,  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1577,  that  lie  was  able  to  assemble  a 
force  proportioned  to  his  design,  and  to  obtain  a 
commission  from  the  queen,  ny  which  he  was 
constituted  captain  general  of  a  fleet  consisting 
of  five  vessels,  of  which  the  Pelican,  admiral,  of  a 
hundred  tons,  was  commanded  by  himself;  the 
Elizabeth,  vice-admiral,  of  eighty  tons,  by  John 
Winter ;  the  Marigold,  of  tlurty  tons,  by  John 
Thomas ;  the  Swan,  otfifly  tons,  by  John  Ches- 
ter ;  the  Christopher,  of  fifteen  tons,  by  Thomas 
Moche,  the  same,  as  it  seems,  who  was'  carpenter 
in  the  former  voyage,  and  destroyed  one  of  the 
ships  by  Drake's  direction. 

These  ships,  e<{uipped  partly  by  himself,  and 
partly  bv  other  private  adventurers,  he  manned 
with  164  stout  sailors,  and  fumi'^hed  with  such 
provisions  as  he  iudged  necessary  for  the  long 
voyage  in  which  ne  was  engaged.  Nor  did  he 
confine  his  concern  to  naval  stores,  or  military 
preparations ;  but  carried  with  him  whatever  he 
thought  might  contribute  to  raise  in  those  nations, 
with  which  he  should  have  any  intercourse,  the 
highest  ideas  of  the  politeness  and  magnificence 
orchis  native  country.  He  therefore  not  only 
procured  a  complete  service  of  mlver  for  his  own 
table,  and  furnished  the  cook-room  with  many 
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vessels  of  the  same  metal,  bat  eng  ^ 
musicians  to  accompany  him ;  rightly  Judgin|  tl 
nothing  would  more  excite  the  admiratkm  of  a 
savage  and  uncivilized  people. 

Having  been  driven  back  by  a  tempest  in  their 
first  attempt,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Plymouth, 
to  repair  the  damages  which  they  had  sufiered, 
they  set  sail  again  from  thence  on  the  13th  d 
December,  1577,  and  on  the  25th  had  sight  of 
Cape  Cantire,  in  Barbary,  from  whence  tbej 
coasted  on  southward  to  the  island  of  Moeadore, 
which  Drake  had  appointed  for  tho  first  ^ace  of 
rendezvous,  and  on  the  87th  brought  the  whole 
fleet  to  anchor  in  a  harbour  on  the  main  land. 

They  were  soon  after  their  anival  discovered 
by  the'Moors  that  uihabited  those  coasts,  who 
sent  two  of  the  principal  men  among  them  oo 
board  Drake's  ship,  receiving  at  the  same  time 
two  of  his  company  as  hostages.  These  men  be 
not  only  treated  in  tne  most  splendid  manner,  but 
presented  with  such  tliinjgs  as  tl^  appeared  meet 
to  admire;  it  being  with  him 'an  established 
maxim,  to  endeavour  to  secure  in  every  coontiy 
a  kind  reception  to  such  Englishmen  as  mi^ 
come  after  him,  by  treating  the  inhabitants  with 
kindness  and  generosity ;  a  conduct  at  once  pat 
and  politic,  to  the  ne^ect  of  which  may  be  attri- 
buted many  of  the  injuries  sufiered  by  oar  saflors 
in  distant  countries,  which  are  genmily  asciibed, 
rather  to  the  effects  of  the  wickedness  and  ibllj 
of  our  own  commanders,  than  the  barbarity  of 
the  natives,  who  seldom  fall  upon  any  unless  they 
have  been  first  plundered  or  insulted ;  and,  m 
revenging  the  ravages  of  one  crew  upon  another 
of  the  same  nation,  are  guilty  of  nothmgbut  what 
is  countenanced  by  the  example  of  the  Europeaos 
themselves. 

But  this  ftiendly  intercourse  was  in  appearance 
soon  broken  ;  for,  on  the  next  day,  observing  the 
Moors  making  signals  from  the  land,  they  sent 
out  their  boat,  as  before,  to  fetch  thein  to  the  ship, 
and  one  John  Pry  leaped  ashore,  intcndmg  to 
become  a  hostage  as  on  the  former  day,  when  im- 
mediately he  was  seized  by  the  Moors ;  and  the 
crew  observing  great  numbers  to  start  up  from 
behind  the  rock  with  weapons  in  their  iiandi^ 
found  it  madness  to  attempt  nis  rescue,  and  there* 
fore  proxided  for  their  own  security  by  retumiiig 
to  the  ship. 

Fry  was  immediately  carried  to  the  king,  who^ 
being  then  m  continual  expectation  of  an  inva- 
sion from  Portugal,  suspected  that  these  ships 
were  sent  only  to  observe  the  coast,  and  discover 
a  proper  harbour  for  the  main  fleet ;  but  bdng 
informed  who  they  were,  and  whither  they  were 
bound,  not  only  dismisseid  his  captive,  but  made 
large  oflcrs  of'^  friendship  and  assistance,  whack 
Drake,  however,  did  not  stay  to  recdve,  but  being 
disgusted  at  this  breach  of  tne  laws  of  commerce, 
and  afraid  of  farther  violence,  aftor  having  spent 
some  days  in  searching  for  his  man,  in  whicn  he 
met  with  no  resistance,  left  the  coast  on  Dooctn- 
ber  31,  some  thne  before  Fry*s  return,  who,  being 
obliged  by  this  accident  to  somewhat  a  kmgpr 
re^ence  among  the  Moors,  was  afterwards  sent 
home  in  a  merchant's  ship. 

On  Januarjr  16,  they  arrived  at  C«)e  Blanc, 
having  in  their  passage  taken  seveiai  Spanish 
vessels.  Here,  while  Drake  was  empUpfiiut  his 
men  in  catching  fish,  of  which  this  coast  aflords 
great  plenty,  and  various  kinds,  tht*  inhabitants 
came  down  to  the  sea^side  with  their  ahsorae^ 
or  leather  bottles,  to  traffic  for  water,  which  &ey 
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s  wflbng  to  pniichtBe  with  ambnfrite  and  other 
giiiii&  But  Drmke  compassionatiQg  the  nuiteiy 
of  their  condition,  gaye  them  water  whenever 
they  asked  for  it,  anrfleft  thero  their  commoditiea 
to  traffic  with,  when  they  should  be  again  reduced 
to  the  same  distress,  without  Hnding  the  aame 
generosity  to  relieve  them. 

Here  havins  dischaised  some  Spanish  ships 
which  they  had  taken,  uey  set  sail  towards  tne 
isles  of  Cape  Verd,  and,  on  January  28,  came  to 
anchor  before  Mayo,  hopin^g  to  furnish  themselves 
with  &esh  water ;  but  havmg  landed,  they  found 
the  town  Iw  the  water-side  entirely  deserted,  and, 
marching  nrther  up  the  country,  saw  the  valleys 
extreme^  fruitful,  and  abounding  with  ripe  figs, 
cocoas,  and  plantains^  but  could  by  no  means 
prevail  upon  the  inhabitanii  to  converse  or  traffic 
with  them  ;  however,  they  were  sufiured  by  them 
to  range  the  country  without  molestation,  but 
found  no  water,  except  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  sea  that  the  labour  of  conveying  it  to  the  ships 
was  greater  than  it  was  at  that  time  necessary 
for  them  to  undergo.  Salt,  had  they  wanted  it, 
might  have  been  obtained  with  less  trouble,  being 
left  by  tlie  sea  upon  the  sand,  and  hardened  by 
the  sun  during  the  ebb,  in  such  quantities,  that  the 
chid"  traffic  of  their  island  is  carried  on  with  it 

January  31^  they  passed  by  St  Ja^o,  an  island 
at  that  time  divided  oetween  the  natives  and  the 
Portuguese,  who,  first  entering  these  islands 
under  the  show  of  traffic,  by  decrees  established 
themselves,  claimed  a  superionty  over  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  and  harassed  them  with  such 
cruehy,  that  they  obliged  them  cither  to  fly  to  the 
woods  and  mountains,  and  perish  with  hunger, 
or  to  take  up  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and, 
under  the  insuperable  disadvantages  with  which 
the^  contended,  to  die  ahnost  without  a  battle  in 
de&ace  of  their  natural  rights  and  ancient  pos- 
sessions. 

Such  treatment  had  the  natives  of  St  Jago 
received,  which  had  driven  them  into  the  rocky 
parts  of  the  island,  from  whence  they  made  in- 
cursions into  the  plantations  of  the  rortuguese, 
sometimes  with  loss,  but  generally  with  that  suc- 
cess which  desperation  naturally  procures ;  so 
that  the  Portuguese  were  in  continual  alarms,  and 
lived  with  the  natural  consequences  of  guoit,  ter- 
ror and  anxiety.  They  were  wealthy,  but  not 
happy,  and  possessed  the  island,  but  not  en- 
joyed it 

They  then  sailed  on  within  sight  of  Fogo,  an 
island  so  called  from  a  mountain,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  continually  burning,  and,  Uke  the  rest, 
inhabited  by  the  Portuguese :  two  leagues  to  the 
south  of  wnich  lies  Brava,  which  has  received  its 
namefixxn  its  fertility,  abounding,  though  unin- 
habited, with  all  kinds  of  fnits,  ana  watered  with 
great  numbers  of  springs  and  brooks,  which 
would  easily  invite  the  possessors  of  the  adjacent 
islands  to  settle  on  it,  but  that  it  afibrds  neither 
hart>oar  nor  anchorage.  Drake,  after  having  sent 
oat  his  boats  with  plummets,  was  not  able  to  find 
any  ground  about  it ;  and  it  is  reported,  that.many 
experiments  have  been  made  with  the  same  suc- 
cess ;  however,  he  took  in  water  sufficient,  and 
on  the  2d  of  February  set  sail  for  the  Straits  of 
Bifagellan. 

Cm  February  17,  they  passed  the  e(quator,  and 
continued  their  voyage,  with  sometimes  odms, 
mtd  sometimes  contrary  winds,  b«it  without  any 
memorable  accident,  to'March  28,  when  one  of 
tbBir  veasaU,  with  twenty-eight  men,  and  the 
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greatest  part  of  their  fresh  water  on  board, 
was,  to  their  great  discouragement,  separated 
from  them  ;  but  their  perplexity  lasted  not  long, 
for  on  the  next  day  they  discovered  and  rejoinra 
their  associates. 

In  their  long  course,  which  gave  them  opportu- 
nities of  observing  several  animals,  both  m  the 
air  and  watcr^  at  that  time  very  little  known,  no- 
tidng  entertamed  or  surprised  them  more  than 
the  Flying  Fish,  which  is  near  of  the  same  size  wth 
a  herrmg,  and  has  fins  of  the  length  of  his  whole 
body,  by  the  help  of  which,  when  he  is  pureued  by 
the  bonito,  or  great  mackerel,  as  soon  as  he  findls 
himsetf  upon  me  point  of  being  taken,  he  spring 
up  into  tne  air,  and  flies  forward  as  long  as  his 
wmgs  continue  wet,  moisture  being,  as  it  seems^ 
necessary  to  make  them  pliant  and  moveable ; 
and  when  they  become  dry  and  stif^  he  falls 
down  into  the  water,  unless  some  bark  or  ship  in- 
tercept hkn^  and  dips  them  again  for  a  second 
flight  This  unhappy  animal  is  not  only  pursued 
by  fishes  in  his  iwtural  element,  but  attacked  in 
the  air,  where  he  hopes  for  security,  by  the  don. 
or  sparkite,  a  great  bird  that  preys  upon  fish ;  ana 
their  species  must  surely  be  destroyed,  were  not 
their  increase  so  great,  that  the  young  fry,  in  one 
part  of  the  year,  covera  the  sea. 

There  is  another  fish,  named  the  cuttil,  of 
which  whole  shoals  will  sometimes  rise  at  once 
out  of  the  water,  and  of  which  a  great  multitude 
fell  into  their  ship. 

At  length,  having  sailed  without  si^t  of  land 
for  sixty-three  days,  they  arrived,  April  5^  at  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  where,  on  the  7th,  the  Christopher 
was  separateo  again  from  them  by  a  storm ;  after 
which  they  sailed  near  the  land  to  the  southward, 
and  on  the  14th  anchored  under  a  cape,  which 
they  afterwards  called  Cope  Joy,  because  m  two 
days  the  vessel  which  they  had  lost  returned  to 
them. 

Having  spent  a  fortnight  in  the  river  of  Plata, 
to  refresh  his  men  after  their  long  voyage,  and 
then  standing  out  to  sea,  he  was  again  surprised 
by  a  sudden  storm,  in  which  they  lost  sight  of 
the  Swan.  This  accident  detenmned  Druceto 
contract  the  number  of  his  fleet,  that  he  might 
not  only  avoid  the  Inconvenience  of  such  frequent 
separations,  but  ease  the  labour  of  his  men,  by 
having  more  hands  in  each  vessel. 

For  this  purpose  he  soiled  along  the  coast,  in 

Juest  of  a  commodious  harbour,  and^  on  May  IS, 
iacovered  a  bay,  which  seemed  not  unproper  for 
their  purpose,  but  which  they  duret  not  enter  till 
it  was  examined ;  an  employment  in  which 
Drake  never  trusted  any,  whatever  might  be  his 
confidence  in  his  foUowera  on  other  occasions. 
He  well  knew  how  fiital  one  moment's  inattention 
might  be,  and  how  easily  almost  every  man  su^ 
fera  himself  to  be  surprized  by  indolence  and  se- 
curity. He  knew  the  same  credulity  that  might 
prevail  upon  him  to  trust  another,  might  induce 
another  to  commit  the  same  office  to  a  third ;  and 
it  must  be,  at  length,  that  some  of  them  would 
be  deceived.  He  therefore,  as  at  other  times,  or- 
dered the  boat  to  be  hoisted  out,  and  taking  the 
line  into  his  hand,  went  on  sounding  the  passage 
till  he  was  three  leagues  from  his  ship  ;  wnen,  on 
a  sudden,  the  weather  changed,  the  skies  blacken- 
ed, the  winds  whistled,  andall  the  usual  forerun- 
ners of  a  storm  began  to  threaten  them  ;  nothing 
was  now  desired  but  to  return  to  the  ship,  but  the 
thickness  of  the  fog  intercepting  it  from  theu- 
si^t  made  the  attempt  little  other  than  desperate. 
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Bjr  10  many  iiiifi>re8een  accidents  b  prudence 
Itself  liable  to  be  embarrassed  !  So  difficult  is 
it  sometimes  for  the  quickest  sagacity,  and  most 
enliffhtened  experience,  to  judge  what  measures 
oucnt  to  be  taken !  To  trust  another  to  sound  an 
unknown  coast,  appeared  to  Drake  folly  and  pre- 
sumption ;  to  be  absent  from  his  fleet  uough  but 
for  an  hour,  proved  nothing  less  than  to  hazard 
the  success  of  all  their  labours,  hardships,  and 
dangers. 

In  this  penJexity,  which  Drake  was  not  more 
sensible  of  than  those  whom  he  had  lett  in  the 
ships,  nothing  was  to  be  omitted,  however  dan- 
gerous, that  mi^t  contribute  to  extricate  them 
nom  it,  as  they  could  venture  nothing  of  equal 
value  with  the  life  of  their  general  Captain 
Thomas,  therefore,  having  the  li^test  vessel, 
steered  boldly  into  the  bay,  and  takmg  the  gene- 
ral aboard,  dropped  anchor,  and  lay  out  of  dan- 
ger, while  the  rest  that  were  in  the  open  sea  suf^ 
rered  much  from  the  tempest,  and  the  Mary,  a 
Portuguese  prize,  was  dnven  away  before  the 
wind  ;  the  others  as  soon  as  the  tempest  was 
over,  discovering  by  the  6res  which  were  made 
on  shore  where  Drake  was,  repaired  to  him. 

Here  going  on  shore  they  met  with  no  inhabi- 
tants^ though  there  were  several  houses  or  huts 
standing,  in  which  they  found  a  good  quantity  of 
dried  fowls,  and  among  them  a  great  number  of 
ostriches,  of  which  the  thiffhs  were  as  large  as 
those  of  a  sheep.  These  birds  are  too  m^ivy 
and  unwieldy  to  rise  from  the  ground,  but  with 
the  help  of  tneir  wings  run  so  swifUy,  that  the 
flnfilish  could  never  come  near  enougn  to  shoot 
at  them.  The  Indians,  commonly,  by  holding  a 
large  plume  of  feathers  before  them,  and  walkmg 
gently  forward,  drive  the  ostriches  into  some  nar- 
row neck,  or  point  of  land,  then  spreading  a 
strong  net  from  one  side  to  the  other,  to  hinder 
them  from  returning  back  to  the  open  fields,  set 
their  dogs  upon  them,  thus  confinea  between  the 
net  and  the  water ;  and  when  they  are  thrown  on 
their  backs^  rush  in  and  take  them. 

Notfindmg  this  harbour  convenient  or  well 
stored  with  wood  and  water,  they  left  it  on  the 
15th  of  May,  and  on  the  18th  entered  another 
much  safer,  and  more  commodious,  which  they 
no  sooner  arrived  at,  than  Drake,  whose  restless 
application  never  remitted,  sent  Winter  to  the 
southward,  in  quest  of  those  ships  which  were 
absent,  and  immediately  after  siuled  Imnself  to 
the  northward,  and,  happily,  meetinc  with  the 
Swan,  conducted  it  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet ;  after 
which,  b  pursuance  of  his  former  resolution,  he 
ordered  it  to  be  brcAien  up,  reservbg  the  iron 
work  for  a  future  supply.  The  ouer  vessel 
which  they  lost  in  the  late  storm  could  not  be 
discoverea. 

While  they  were  thus  employed  upon  an  island 
about  a  mile  from  the  main  land,  to  which,  at  low 
water,  there  was  a  passage  on  foot,  they  were 
discovered  by  the  natives,  who  appeared  upon  a 
hill  at  a  distance,  dancing  and  holding  up  their 
hands  as  beckoning  the  Ei^lish  to  them;  which 
Diake  observing,  sent  out  a  boat  with  knives, 
bells,  and  bugles,  and  suc{i  thii^  as,  by  their 
usefulness  or  novelty,  he  imagined  would  be 
agreeable.  As  soon  as  the  En^ish  landed,  they 
observed  two  men  running  towards  them  as  de- 
puted by  the  company,  who  came  within  a  little 
distance,  and  then  standing  still,  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  come  nearer.  The  EInglish 
therefore  tied  their  presents  to  a  pole,  which  they 


fixed  in  the  ground,  and  then  retiring  nwtbs 
Indians  advance,  who,  taking  what  they  foimd 
upon  the  pole,  left  in  return  such  feathere  as  they 
wear  upon  their  heads,  with  a  small  bone  about 
six  inches  in  length,  carved  round  the  top,  and 
burnished. 

Drake,  observing  their  inclination  to  fiiendship 
and  traffic,  advan^  with  some  of  his  company 
towards  the  hill,  upon  sight  of  whom  the  Indians 
ranged  themselves  in  a  line  from  east  to  wcsft,  and 
one  of  them  running  from  one  end  of  the  rank  to 
the  other,  backwards  and  fonrards,  bowed  him- 
self to  wsjds  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  hold- 
ing bis  hands  over  his  head,  and  frequently  stopping 
in  the  middlet>f  the  rank,  leaping  up  towards  the 
moon,  which  then  shone  directly  over  their  heads ; 
thus  calling  the  sun  and  moon,  the  deities  they 
worship,  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  their  profes- 
sions of  peace  and  friendship.  While  this  cere- 
mony was  performed,  Drake  and  his  company 
ascended  the  hill  to  the  apparent  tenor  of  the  In- 
dianSj  whose  apprehensions  when  the  English 
perceived  they  peaceably  retired ;  which  gave 
the  natives  so  much  encouragement,  that  they 
came  forward  immediately,  and  exchanged  their 
arrows,  feathers,  and  bones,  for  such  trifles  as 
were  ofiered  them. 

Thus  they  traded  for  some  time  ;  but  by  fre- 
quent intercourse  finding  that  no  violence  was 
intended,  they  became  familiar^  and  mingled  with 
the  Enghsh  without  the  least  distrust 

They  go  quite  naked,  except  a  skin  of  some 
animai,  which  they  throw  over  their  shoulders 
when  they  lie  in  the  open  air.  They  knit  up 
their  haur  which  is  very  long,  with  a  roU  of  os- 
trich feathers,  and  usually  carry  their  arrows 
wrapped  up  m  it,  that  they  may  not  incumbiT 
them,  they  ocim  made  witn  reeds,  headed  with 
flint,  and  therefore  not  heavy.  Their  bows  are 
about  an  ell  long. 

ITieir  chief  ornament  is  paint,  which  they  use 
of  several  kinds,  delineating  generally  upon  their 
bodies  the  figures  of  the  sun  tmd  moon,  in  honour 
of  their  deities 

It  is  observable,  that  most  nations,  amongst 
whom  the  use  of  clothes  is  unknown,  paint  tlKir 
bodies.  Such  was  the  practice  of  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  our  own  countiy.  From  this  custom  did 
our  eariiest  enemies,  the  Picts,  owe  their  denomi- 
nation. As  it  is  not  probable  that  caprice  or 
fancy  should  be  uniform,  there  must  be,  doubtless, 
some  reason  for  a  practice  so  generel,  and  pre- 
vailing in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  which  have 
no  communication  with  each  other.  The  origi- 
nal end  of  painting  their  bodies  was,  probably,  to 
exclude  the  cold  ;  an  end  which,  if  we  beheve 
some  relations,  is  so  efiectually  produced  by  it, 
that  the  men  thus  painted  never  shiver  at  the 
most  piercing  blasts.  But  doubdess  any  people 
so  hardened  bjr  continual  severities,  woiucL  even 
without  paint,  be  less  sensible  of  the  cold  than 
the  civihzed  inhabitants  of  the  same  climate. 
However,  this  practice  may  contribute,  in  some 
degree,  to  defena  them  from  the  injuries  of  win- 
ter, and,  in  those  climates  where  little  evaporates 
by  the  pores,  may  be  used  with  no  great  incon- 
venience ;  but  in  hot  countries,  where  perspirstioo 
in  greater  degree  is  necessai^,  the  natives  only 
use  unction  to  preserve  them  from  the  other  ex- 
treme of  weather :  so  well  do  either  reason  or 
I  experience  supply  the  place  of  science  in  savag* 
countries. 
They  had  no  canoes  like  th«  other  Indian^ 
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nor  any  method  of  crofPUff  the  water,  which 
was  probably  the  reaaoo  why  the  birds  in  the 
adjacent  islands  were  so  tame,  that  they  miffht  be 
tueo  with  the  hand,  having  never  been  before 
flighted  or  molested.  I'he  great  plenty  of  fowls 
and  seals,  which  crowded  the  shallows  in  such 
numbers  that  they  killed  at  their  first  arrival  two 
hundred  of  them  in  an  hour,  contributed  much 
to  the  refreshment  of  the  English,  who  named 
theplace  Seal  Bay,  from  that  animal. 

These  seals  seemed  to  be  the  chief  food  of  the 
natives,  for  the  English  often  found  raw  pieces  of 
their  flesh  half  eaten,  and  lefl  as  they  supposed, 
aAer  a  full  meal  by  the  Indians,  whom  they  never 
knew  to  make  use  of  fire,  or  any  art,  in  dressing 
or  preparing  their  victuals. 

iNor  were  their  other  customs  less  wild  or  un- 
couth than  their  way  of  feeding ;  one  of  them 
having  received  a  cap  off  the  general's  head,  and 
being  extremely  pleased  as  well  with  the  honour 
as  the  gift,  to  express  his  gratitude,  and  confirm 
the  alliance  between  them,  retired  to  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  thrusting  an  arrow  into  his  leg,  let 
the  blood  run  upon  the  ground,  testifying,  as  it 
is  probable,  that  he  valued  Drake's  friendship 
above  life. 

Having  sti^ed  fifteen  days  among  these  friendly 
savages  m  47  deg.  30  min.  S.  Lat,  on  June  3, 
they  set  sail  towards  the  South  Sea,  and  six  days 
afterwards  stopped  at  another  little  bay  to  break 
up  the  Christopher.  Then  passing  on,  they  cast 
anchor  in  anotner  bay,  not  more  Xhan  80  leagues 
distant  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

It  was  now  time  seriously  to  deliberate  in  what 
manner  they  should  act  with  regard  to  the  Por- 
tuguese prize,  which,  having  been  separated  from 
them  by  the  storm,  had  not  yet  rejoined  them.  To 
return  m  search  of  it  was  sufficiently  mortifying ; 
to  proceed  without  it.  was  not  only  to  deprive 
themvjves  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  force, 
but  to  expose  their  friends  and  companions,  whom 
common  hardships  and  dangers  bad  endeared 
to  them,  to  certain  death  or  captivity.  This  con- 
sideration prevailed;  and  therefore  on  the  18th, 
after  prayers  to  Gkid,  with  which  Drake  never 
forgot  to  b^n  an  enterprize,  he  put  to  sea,  and 
the  next  day,  near  Port  Julian,  discovered  their 
associates,  whose  ship  was  now  grown  leaky, 
having  su^red  much,  both  in  the  first  storm  by 
which  they  were  dispersed,  and  afterwards  in 
fruitless  attempts  to  regain  the  fleet 

Drake,  therefore,  being  desirous  to  relieve  th«r 
fatigues,  entered  Port  Julian,  and,  as  it  was  his 
custom  always  to  attend  in  person  when  any  im- 
portant business  was  in  hand,  went  ashore  with 
some  of  the  chief  of  his  company,  to  seek  for 
water,  where  he  was  immediately  accosted  by 
two  natives,  of  whom  Magellan  left  a  very  tem- 
ble  account,  having  descril^  them  as  a  nation  of 
giants  and  monsters  ;  nor  is  his  narrative  entirely 
without  foundation,  for  they  are  of  the  largest 
size,  though  not  taller  than  some  Eadishmen : 
their  strength  is  proportioned  to  their  Dulk^nd 
their  voice  loud,  boisterous,  and  terrible.  What 
were  their  manners  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
niards, it  is  not  possible  to  discover;  but  the 
slaughter  made  of  thdr  countrymen,  perhaps 
wiUiout  provocation,  by  these  cruel  intruders, 
and  the  general  massacre  with  which  that  part  of 
the  woria  bad  been  depopulated,  might  have  raised 
in  them  a  suspicion  of  all  strangers,  and  by  con- 
aeauence  maae  them  inhospitable,  treacherous, 
«od  bloody. 


The  two  who  associated  themsdves  with  the 
English  appeared  much  pleased  with  their  new 
guests,  received  wilhngly  what  was  given  them, 
and  very  exactiy  observed  every  thing  that  passed, 
seeming  more  particularly  delighted  with  seeing 
Oliver,  the  master-gunner,  shoot  an  English  ar- 
row. They  shot  themselves  likewise  in  emula- 
tion, but  their  arrows  always  fell  to  the  ground 
far  short  of  his. 

Soon  after  this  fiiendly  contest  came  another,' 
who,  observing  the  familiarity  of  his  countrymen 
with  the  strangers,  appeared  much  displeased. 
an(),  as  the  Englishmen  perceived,  endeavoured* 
to  dissuade  them  from  such  an  intercourse.  What 
effect  his  arguments  had  was  soon  after  apparent, 
!•_ .1- — /TV-.!..! : —  *'-=-- desirous 


to  show  the  third  Indian  a  specimen  of  the  Eng- 
lish valour  and  dexterity^  attempted  likewise  to 
shoot  an  arrow,  bnt,  drawing  it  with  his  full  force, 
burst  the  bowstring;  upon  which  the  Indians, 
who  were  unacquainted  with  his  other  weapons, 
imagined  him  oisarmed,  followed  the  company, 
as  they  were  walking  ne^igentiy  down  towaros 
their  boat,  and  let  fly  their  arrows,  aiming  par- 
ticularly at  Winter,  who  had  the  bow  in  his  nand. 
He,  finding  himself  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  en- 
deavoured to  refit  his  bow,  and  turning  about, 
was  pierced  with  a  second  arrow  in  the^  breast. 
Oliver,  the  ^nner,  immediately  presented  his 
piece  at  the  insidious  assailant^  which  failing  to 
take  fire,  gave  them  time  to  level  another  fliglH  of 
arrows,  by  which  he  was  killed ;  nor,  perhaps, 
had  any  of  them  escaped,  surprized  and  perplexed 
as  they  were,  had  not  Drake,  with  his  usual  pre- 
sence of  mind,  animated  their  courage,  and  direct- 
ed their  motions,  ordering  them,  by  perpetually 
changing  their  places^  to  elude  as  much  as  they 
could  the  aim  of  their  enemies,  and  to  defend 
their  bodies  with  their  targets;  and  instructing 
them,  by  his  own  example,  to  pick  up,  and  break 
the  arrows  as  they  fell;  whicn  they  did  with  so 
much  diligence,  that  the  Indians  were  soon  in 
danger  of  neing  disarmed.  Then  Drake  himself 
taking  the  gun,  which  Oliver  had  so  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  make  use  of,  discharged  it  at 
the  Indian  tnat  first  began  the  fray  and  had  killed 
the  gunner,  aiming  it  so  happily,  that  the  hail  shot 
with  which  it  was  loaded  tore  open  his  bellv,  and 
•forced  him  to  such  terrible  outcries,  that  the  In- 
dians, though  their  numbers  increased,  and  many 
of  their  countrymen  sb<»wed  themselves  fi-om  dif 
ferent  parts  of  the  adjoining  wood,  were  too  much 
terrified  to  renew  the  assamt.  and  soflered  Diake. 
without  molestation,  to  wittidraw  his  wounded 
fiiend,  who,  being  hurt  in  his  lungs,  languished 
two  days,  and  then  dying,  was  interred  i%4th  his 
companion,  with  the  usuu  ceremony  of  a  miUtary 
fiineral. 

They  stayed  here  two  months  afterwards,  with- 
out receiving  any  other  injuries  from  the  natives, 
who,  finding  the  danger  to  which  they  exposeo 
themselves  by  open  hostilities,  and  not  being  able 
any  more  to  surprise  the  vigilance  of  Drake,  pre- 
ferred their  safety  to  revenge. 

But  Drake  had  other  enemies  to  conquer  or 
escape,  fkr  more  formidable  than  these  barba- 
riansL  and  insidious  practices  to  obviate,  more 
artful  and  dangerous  than  the  ambushes  of  the 
Indians ;  for  in  this  pUice  was  laid  open  a  design 
formed  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  fleet,  not 
only  to  defeat  the  voyage,  but  to  murder  th^ 
generaL 

This  transaction  is  related  in  so  obtcur*  tod 
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confused  a^nmimer,  that  it  is  dilBcuft  to  form  any 
iudgment  upon  it  The  writer,  who  ghres  the 
largest  account  of  it,  has  suppressed  the  name  of 
the  criminal,  which  we  leam,  from  a  more  suc- 
cinct narrative,  published  m  a  collection  of  travels 
near  that  time,  to  have  been  Thomas  Doughtie. 
What  were  his  inducements  to  attempt  the  do- 
struction  of  his  leader,  and  the  ruin  of  the  expe- 
dition, or  what  were  Us  views  if  his  design  had 
succeeded,  what  measures  he  had  hitherto  taken, 
whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt,  with  what 
arts,  or  what  success,  we  are  no  where  told. 

The  plot,  as  the  narrative  assures  us,  was  laid 
before  their  departure  from  England,  and  disco- 
vered, in  its  whole  extent,  to  Drake  himself,  m  liis 
garden  at  Plymouth,  who,  nevertheless,  not  onlj 
entertained  the  |>er8on  so  accused  as  one  of  his 
companj^,  but,  this  writer  venrparticularlv  relates, 
treated  him  with  remarkable  kmdness  and  regard, 
setting  him  always  at  his  own  table,  and  lodging 
him  in  tlie  same  cabin  with  himself.  Nor  did  he 
ever  discover  the  least  suspicion  of  his  intentions, 
till  they  arrived  at  this  place,  but  appeared,  by  the 
authonty  with  which  he  invested  him,  to  consider 
him  as  one  to  whom,  in  his  absence,  he  could 
most  securely  entrust  the  direction  of  his  affairs. 
At  length,  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  world,  he 
found  out  a  design  formed  against  hb  life,  called 
together  all  his  officers,  laidl>efore  them  the  evi- 
<)ence  on  which  he  ^[rounded  the  accusation,  and 
summoned  the  criminal,  who,  full  of  all  the  hor- 
rors of  guilt,  and  confounded  at  so  clear  a  detec* 
lion  of  his  whole  scheme,  immediately  confessed 
his  crimes,  and  acknowledged  himself  unworthy 
of  longer  life  ?  upon  which  the  whole  assembly, 
consisting  of  thirty  persons,  after  having  consider- 
ed the  af&ir  with  tne  attention  which  it  required, 
and  heard  all  that  could  be  urged  in  extenuation 
of  his  offence,  unanimously  signed  the  sentence 
by  which  he  was  oondemned  to  sufler  death, 
Drake,  however,  unwilling,  as  it  seemed,  to  pro» 
ceed  to  extreme  severities,  offered  him  his  choice, 
either  of  being  executed  on  the  island,  or  set 
ashore  on  the  main  land,  or  being  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  be  tried  before  the  council ;  of  which, 
afler  a  day^s^  consideration,  he  chose  the  first, 
alleging  the  improbability  of  persuading  any  to 
leave  the  expedition  for  tne  sake  of  transporting 
a  criminal  to  England,  and  the  danger  of  his  future 
state  among  savages  and  infidels.  His  choice.  I 
believe,  few  will  approve  to  be  set  ashore  on  the 
main  land,  was  inaeed  only  to  be  executed  in  a 
different  manner ;  for  what  mercv  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  natives  so  incense^  but  the  most 
cruel  and  lingering  death  7  But  why  he  should 
not  rather  have  requested  to  be  sent  to  England, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  In  so  long  a  voyage, 
he  mi^ht  have  found  a  thousand  opportunities  of 
escaping,  perhaps  with  the  connivance  of  his  keep- 
ers, whose  resentment  must  probably  in  time  have 
given  way  to  compassion,  or  at  least  by  their  neg- 
ugence,  as  it  is  easy  to  believe  they  would  in  times 
of  ease  and  refreshment  have  remitted  their  vigi- 
lance': at  least  he  would  have  gained  longer  Ufe ; 
and  to  make  death  desirable  seems  not  one  of  the 
eflfects  of  guilt  However,  he  was,  as  it  is  related, 
obstinately  deaf  to  all  persuasions,  and,  adhering 
to  his  first  choice  after  having  received  the  com- 
munion, and  dined  cheerfully  with  the  general, 
was  executed  in  the  afternoon  with  many  proofs 
of  remorse,  but  none  of  fear. 

How  far  it  is  probable  that  Drake,  after  having 
been  acquainted  with  this  man's  designs,  should 


admit  him  into  his  fleet,  and  afterwards  cams, 
respsct,  and  trust  him  ;  or  that  Doughtie,  who  u* 
represented  as  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  shook! 
engage  in  so  long  and  hazardous  a  voyage  with 
no  other  view  than  that  of  defeating  it,  is  left  to 
the  determination  of  the  reader.  What  designs 
he  could  have  formed  with  any  hope  of  success, 
or  to  what  actions  worthy  of  death  he  coukl  have 
jjroceeded  without  accomplices,  for  none  are  men 
tioned,  is  equally  difficult  to  imagine.  Nor,  oa 
the  other  hand,  though  the  obscurity  of  the  ac- 
count, and  the  remote  place  chosen  for  the  dis 
covery  of  this  wicked  project,  seem  to  give  some 
reason  for  suspicion,  does  there  appear  any  temp- 
tation, from  either  hope,  fear,  or  interest,  that 
might  induce  Drake,  or  any  other  commander  in 
his  state,  to  put  to  death  an  innocent  man  upon 
false  pretences. 

After  the  execution  of  this  mail,  the  whole  com- 
pany, either  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, or  awed  by  the  severity,  applied  tbcsft- 
selves  without  any  murmurs,  or  appearance  of 
discontent,  to  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage ;  and, 
having  broken  up  another  vessel,  and  re<mced  the 
number  of  their  ships  to  three,  they  left  the  port, 
and  on  August  the  20th  entered  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  m  which  they  struggled  with  contrary 
winds,  and  the  various' dangers  to  which  the  in- 
tricacy of  that  winding  passage  exposed  thern, 
till  night,  and  then  entered  a  more  open  sea,  in 
which  they  discovered  an  island  with  a  burning 
mountain.  On  the  24th  they  fell  in  with  three 
more  islands,  to  which  Drake  gave  names,  and, 
landing  to  take  possession  of  them  in  the  name 
of  his  Sovereign,  found  in  the  largest  so  prodi- 
gious a  number  of  birds,  that  they  killixi  three 
thousand  of  them  in  one  day.  This  birri,  of  which 
they  knew  not  the  name,  was  somewhat  less  than 
a  wild  goose,  without  feathers,  and  covcr«d  with 
a  kind  of  down,  unable  to  fly  or  rise  from  the 
ground,  but  capable  of  running  and  swimming 
with  amazing  celerity  ;  they  feed  on  the  sea,  ana 
come  to  land  only  to  re^tat  night  or  lay  their  eggs, 
which  they  deposit  in  hole*»  like  those  of  conie& 

From  these  islands  to  the  South  Sea,  the  strail 
becomes  very  crooked  And  narrow,  so  that  some> 
times,  by  the  interposition  of  headlands,  the  pa^ 
sage  seems  shut  up,  and  the  voyage  entirely  stop- 
ped.  To  double  these  capes  is  very  difficult,  oo 
account  of  the  frequent  alterations  to  be  made  in 
the  course.  There  are,  indeed,  as  Magellan  ob» 
serves,  many  harbours,  but  in  most  of  them  no 
bottom  is  to  be  found. 

The  land  on  both  sides  rises  into  innumerable 
mountains  ;  the  tops  of  them  are  encircled  with 
clouds  and  vapours,  which,  being  congealed,  fait 
down  in  snow,  aiid  increase  their  height  by  hai^ 
denmg  into  ice.  Which  is  never  dissolved  ;  but 
the  vidleys  are,  nevertheless,  green,  fruitful,  and 
pleasant 

Here  Drake,  finding  the  strait  In  appearance 
shut  up,  went  in  his  boat  to  make  fartn^  disco- 
veries, and,  having  found  a  passage  towards  the 
north,  was  returning  to  his  ships  ;  but  curiosity 
soon  prevailed  upon  him  to  stop,  for  the  sake  of 
observing  a  canoe  or  boat,  with  several  nalires  ci 
the  country  in  it  He  could  not  at  a  distance 
forbear  aomiring  the  form  of  this  little  vessel, 
which  seemed  inclining  to  a  semicircle,  the  stem 
and  prow  standing  up,  and  the  body  sinking  in- 
ward :  but  much  greater  was  his  wonder^  when, 
upon  a  nearer  inspection  he  found  it  made  only 
of  the  barks  of  tfeee  sewed  together  with  thongk 
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It  feil-^n,  sourtifidmUy  that  ■otrcely  tny  water 
vntered  the  acama.  The  people  were  well  abaped 
and  painted,  like  those  which  have  been  already 
deerrihed.  On  the  land  tuey  had  a  hut  buili  with 
poles  and  covered  with  skins,  in  which  they  had 
water  veisels  and  other  utensils,  made  likewise 
of  the  barks  of  trees. 

Amonff  these  people  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  remarking,  what  is  frequently  obsenrable  in 
savage  countries,  how  natural  sagacity,  and  un^ 
weaned  industry,  may  sopply  the  want  of  such 
manulartures,  or  natural  productions,  as  appear 
to  us  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  hfe. 
The  inhabitants  of  theae  islands  are  wholly  stran- 
gers to  iron  and  its  use,  but  instead  of  it  make  use 
of  the  shell  of  a  rausole  of  prodigious  size,  found 
upon  their  coasU^  this  they  grind  upon  a  stooe 
to  an  edge,  which  is  so  firm  and  solid,  that  neither 
wood  nor  stone  is  able  to  rerist  it 

September  6,  they  entered  the  great  South  Sea, 
en  which  no  English  vessel  had  ever  been  navi- 
gated before,  and  proposed  to  have  directed  their 
coarse  towards  the  Ime,  that  their  men,  who  had 
cnfi^red  by  the  severity  of  the  climate,  might  re- 
cover their  strength  in  a  warmer  latitude.  But 
their  de8u:n8  were  scarce  formed  before  they  were 
fmstrnted;  for  on  September  7th,  alter  an  edipse 
of  the  moon,  a  storm  arose,  so  violent,  that  it  left 
them  little  hopes  of  surviving  it;  nor  was  its  fiiiT 
80  di«adful  as  its  continuance  fU  it  lasted  with 
little  intermission  till  October  «th,  fifty-two  days, 
daring  which  time  they  were  tossed  incessantly 
from  one  part  of  the  ocean  to  another^  without 
mny  power  of  spreading  their  sails,  or  lying  upon 
their  anchors,  amidst  shelving  shores,  scattered 
rocks,  and  unknown  islands,  the  tempest  continu- 
ally roaring,  arkd  the  waves  dashing  over  them. 

In  this  storm,  on  the  30th  of  September,  the 
Marigold,  commanded  by  Captain  1  homes,  was 
separated  from  them.  On  the  7th  of  October, 
havinff  entered  a  harbour,  where  thev  hoped  for 
Pome  mlerraission  of  their  fatigues,  thev  were  in 
a  few  hoars  forced  out  to  sea  by  a  violent  gust, 
which  broke  the  cable,  at  which  time  they  lost 
BU^X  of  the  Elizabeth,  the  vice-admiral^  whose 
crew,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  weaned  with 
fsbour,  and  di^rouragcd  by  the  prospect  of  future 
dangers,  recovered  the  Straits  on  the  next  day, 
and,  returning  by  the  same  passage  through 
which  they  came,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Rrasil, 
and  on  the  2d  of  June,  in  the  year  following,  ar- 
rived at  England. 

From  this  bay,  they  were  driven  southward  to 
tSfty-five  degrees,  where  among  some  islands  they 
tUyed  two  days,  to  the  great  refreshment  of  the 
crew ;  but,  bemg  again  forced  into  the  main  sea, 
they  were  tossed  about  with  perpetual  expecta- 
tion of  perishing,  till,  soon  after,  wey  again  came 
Co  anchor  near  the  same  pl&ce,  where  U\ey  fbimd 
the  natives,  whom  the  continuance  of  the  storm 
had  probably  reduced  to  equal  distress,  rowing 
from  on6  island  to  another,  and  providing  the  ne- 
eessaries  of  life. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  just  observation,  that,  with  re- 
gard to  outward  circumstances,  happiness  and 
misery  are  equally  difibsed  through  all  states  of 
human  bfe.  In  civilized  countries,  where  regular 
polides  have  secured  the  necessaries  of  life,  am- 
bdion,  avarice,  and  luxury,  find  the  mind  at  lei- 
sure for  their  reception,  and  soon  engage  it  in  new 
pursuits ;  pursuits  that  are  to  be  carried  on  by  in- 
cessant labour,  and  whether  vain  or  successful, 
frodnca  aaaelgr  «iid  coatantkm.    Among  savage 


nations,  imaginary  wants  find  indeed  no  place; 
but  their  strrajgth  is  exhausted  by  necessary  toils, 
and  their  passions  agitated  not  by  contests  about 
superiority,  affluence,  or  precedence,  but  bv  per- 
petual care  for  the  j[>resent  day,  and  by  ^ear  oi 
perishing  for  want  of  food. 

But  for  soch  reflections  as  these  they  had  no 
time ;  for,  having  spent  three  days  in  supplying 
themselves  with  wood  and  water,  th^y  were  by  a 
new  storm  driven  to  the  latitude  of  fifty-six  de- 
grees, where  they  beheld  the  extremities  of  the 
American  coast,  and  the  oonfluenoe  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Southern  ocean. 

Here  they  arrived  on  the  S8th  of  October,  and 
at  last  were  blessed  with  the  sight  of  a  cahn  sea, 
having  for  almost  two  months  endured  such  a 
storm  as  no  traveller  has  siven  an  account  o^  and 
such  as  in  that  part  of  tne  world,  though  accus- 
tomed to  hurricanes,  they  were  before  unacquaint* 
ed  with. 

On  the  30th  of  October  they  steered  away  to- 
wards the  place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of 
the  fleet,  wnich  was  in  thirty  degrees,  and  on  the 
next  day  discovered  two  islands  so  well  stocked 
with  fowls,  that  they  victualled  their  ships  with 
them,  and  then  sailed  forwards  along  the  coast  of 
Peru  till  they  came  to  thirty-seven  degrees,  where 
finding  neither  of  their  ships,  nor  any  convenient 
port,  Uiey  came  to  anchor,  November  the  S5tb,  at 
Mocho,  an  island  inhabited  by  such  Indians  as 
the  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  had  driven 
fit>m  the  continent,  to  whom  they  applied  for 
water  and  provisions,  ofiering  them  m  return  such 
things  as  they  imagined  most  likely  to  please 
them.  The  Indians  seemed  willing  to  traffic,  and 
having  presented  them  with  fhiits,  and  two  frt 
sheep,  would  have  showed  them  a  plate  whither 
they  should  come  for  water. 

The  next  morning,  according  to  agreement,  the 
English  landed  with  their  water-vessels,  and  sent 
two  men  forward  towards  the  place  appointed, 
who,  about  the  middle  of  the  way,  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  immediately  shun. 
Nor  were  the  rest  of  the  company  out  of  danger; 
for  behind  the  rocks  was  fodged  an  ambush  of 
Ave  hundred  men,  who,  starting  up  from  their  re» 
treat,  discharged  their  arrows  into  the  boat  with 
such  dexterity,  that  every  one  of  the  crew  was 
wounded  by  them,  the  sea  being  then  hi^,  and 
hindering  them  fh>m  either  retiring  or  making  use 
of  their  weapons.  Drake  himself  received  an  aiw 
row  under  his  eye,  which  pierced  him  almost  to 
the  brain,  and  another  in  nis  head.  The  danger 
of  these  wounds  was  much  increased  by  the  ab- 
sence of  their  surgeon,  who  was  in  the  vice-admi- 
ral. 90  that  they  had  none  to  assist  them  but  a  boy, 
whose  age  did  not  admit  of  much  experience  or 
skill ;  ypt  so  much  were  they  &vourea  by  Prov^ 
dence,'that  they  all  recovered. 

No  reason  could  be  assigned  for  which  the  In- 
dians should  attack  them  with  so  forious  a  n>irit 
of  malignity,  but  that  they  mistook  them  for  Spa- 
niards, whose  cruelties  might  very  reasonably  in- 
cite them  to  revenge,  whom  they  had  driven  by 
incessant  persecution  from  their  country,  wasting 
immense  tracts  of  land  by  massacre  and  devasta^ 
tion. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  they  set  sail, 
and  on  the  30th  of  November  dropped  anchor  in 
Philip's  Bay,  where  their  boat  havmg  been  sent 
out  to  discover  the  country,  returnedwith  an  In- 
dian in  his  canoe,  whom' they  had  intercepted. 
He  waa  of  a  graceful  stature,  dressed  m  a  whitt 
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coat  or  gown,  mching  dmoit  to  hit  knees,  Teiy 
mild,  humble,  and  docde,  such  as  perhaps  were 
all  the  Indiana,  till  the  Spaniards  taught  them  re* 
veiiffe,  treachery  and  cnielty. 

'rhis  Indian,  haying  been  kindly  treated^  was 
dismissed  with  presents,  and  informed,  as  far  as 
the  English  could  make  him  understand,  what 
they  chiefly  wanted,  and  what  the5r  were  willing 
to  give  in  return,  Dnke  ordering  his  boat  to  at- 
tend him  in  his  canoe,  and  to  set  him  sale  on  the 
land. 

When  he  was  ashore,  he  directed  them  to  wait 
till  his  return,  and  meeting  some  of  his  countiy* 
men,  gave  them  such  an  account  of  his  receptioii. 
that,  within  a  few  hours,  several  of  them  repaired 
with  him  to  the  boat  with  fowls,  eggs,  and  a  boff, 
and  with  them  one  of  their  captsiins,  who  MriUingfy 
came  into  the  boat,  and  desired  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  English  to  their  ehifi. 

By  this  man  Drake  was  informed,  that  no  sup- 
plies were  to  be  expected  here,  but  that  south- 
ward, in  a  place  to  which  he  ofiered  to  be  his 
pilot,  there  was  great  plentv.  This  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  on  the  6th  of  December,  under  the 
direction  of  the  good-natured  Indian,  they  came 
to  anchor  in  the  harbour  called,  by  the  Spaniards, 
Valperizo,  near  the  town  of  St  James  of  Chiuli, 
where  they  met  not  on!y  with  sufiicient  stores  of 
provision,  and  with  storehouses  full  of  the  wines 
of  Chili,  but  with  a  ship  called  the  Csptam  of 
Moiial,  licaly  laden,  having,  together  with  Urf  e 
quantities  of  the  same  wines,  some  of  the  fme  gold 
of  Baldivia,  and  a  great  croM  of  gold  set  with 
emeralds. 

Having  spent  three  days  in  storing  their  ships 
with  all  kinas  of  provision  in  the  utmost  plentjr, 
they  departed^  and  landed  their  Indian  pilot  where 
they  first  received  him,  af\er  having  rewarded  him 
much  above  his  expectations  or  desires. 

They  had  now  little  other  anxiety  than  for  their 
friends  who  had  been  separated  from  them,  and 
whom  they  now  determined  to  seek ;  but  consi- 
dering that,  by  entering  every  creek  and  harbour 
with  Uieir  ship,  they  exposed  themselves  to  unne- 
cessary dangers,  and  tnat  their  boat  would  not 
contain  such  a  number  as  might  defend  them- 
selves against  the  Spaniards,  they  determined  to 
station  meir  ship  at  some  place  where  they  might 
commodiously  buHd  a  pinnace,  which,  lieing  of 
light  burden,  might  easily  sail  where  the  ship  was 
in  danger  of  being  stranded,  and  at  the  same  time 
might  carry  a  surRdent  force  to  resist  the  enemy, 
and  afford  better  accommodation  than  could  be 
expected  in  the  boat 

To  this  end,  on  the  19th  of  December,  they 
entered  a  bay  near  Cippo,  a  town  inhabited  by 
Spaniards,  who  discovering  them,  immediately 
issued  out  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  horsemen, 
with  about  two  hundred  naked  Indians  running 
by  their  sides.  The  EngUsh  observing  their  ap- 
proach, retired  to  their  boat  without  any  loss,  ex- 
cept of  one  roan,  whom  no  persuasions  or  en- 
treaties could  move  to  retire  with  the  rest,  and, 
who,  therefore,  was  shot  by  the  Spaniards,  who, 
exulting  at  the  victory,  commanaed  the  Indians 
to  draw  the  dead  carcass  from  the  rock  on  which 
he  fell,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  English  beheaded 
it,  then  cut  off  the  right  hand,  and  tore  out  the 
heart,  which  they  carried  away,  having  first  com- 
manded the  Indians  to  shoot  their  arrows  all  over 
the  body.  The  arrows  of  the  Indians  were  made 
of  green  wood  for  the  immediate  service  of  the 
4Mf ;  the  Spaniards,  wtUi  the  feu  that  alwi^w 


hinssea  oppretson,  forbidding  them  to  have  an? 
weapons,  when  they  do  not  want  their  present 
assistanoe.  * 

Leaving  this  place,  they  soon  found  a  haiboor 
more  secure  and  convenient  where  they  built 
their  pinnace,  in  which  Drake  went  to  seek  bb 
companions,  but,  findbg  the  wind  contrary,  be 
was  obliged  to  return  in  two  days. 

Leaving  this  place  soon  after,  they  safled  along 
the  coast  in  search  of  fresh  water,  and,  landmg 
at  Turapaca,  they  found  a  Spaniard  asleep,  with 
silver  bars  lying  by  him  to  the  value  m  three 
thousand  ducats :  not  all  the  insults  which  they 
had  received  from  his  countryman,  could  provoke 
them  to  oAer  any  violence  to  fajs  person^  and 
therefore  they  carried  away  his  treasure,  without 
doing  him  any  &rther  barm. 

LuMfing  in  another  place,  they  found  a  8pt- 
niard  driving  eight  Peruvian  sheep,  which  are  the 
beasts  of  burden  in  that  country,  each  laden  with 
a  hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver,  which  they 
seized  likewise,  and  drove  to  their  bcMits. 

Further  along  thecoast  lay  some  Indian  toWD% 
from  which  the  mhabitants  repaired  to  the  sh^ 
on  fioats  made  of  seal-skms,  blown  full  of  wind, 
two  of  which  they  fasten  together,  and,  sittios 
between  them,  row  with  great  swifbiess,  snd 
cany  considerable  burdens.  They  very  readily 
traded  for  glass  and  such  trifles,  with  which  tm 
old  and  the  young  seemed  equally  delighted'. 

Arriving  at  Mormorena,  on  the  S6tn  of  Janu- 
ary, Drake  kivited  the  Spaniards  to  traffic  wiUi 
him,  which  they  agreed  to,  and  supplied  him  with 
necessaries,  selling  to  him,  among  other  prori> 
sions,  some  of  those  sheep  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, whose  bulk  is  equal  to  that  of  a  cow,  and 
whose  strength  is  such,  that  one  of  them  can 
carry  three  tall  men  upon  his  back  ;  their  necks 
are  like  a  camel's,  ana  their  heads  like  those  of 
our  sheep.  They  are  the  most  useful  animals  of 
this  country,  not  only  affording  excellent  fleeces 
and  wholesome  flesh,  but  serving  as  carriages 
over  rocks  and  mountains  where  no  other  bc«st 
can  travel,  for  their  foot  is  of  a  peculiar  form, 
which  enables  them  to  tread  firm  in  the  most 
steep  and  sUppery  places. 

On  all  this  coast,  the  whole  soil  is  so  impreg- 
nated with  silver,  that  five  ounces  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  an  hundred  pound  weight  of  common 
earth. 

Still  coasting,  in  hopes  of  meeting  their  friends, 
they  anchored  on  the  7th  February  before  Aria, 
where  they  took  two  barks  with  about  e^ 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  puisomf 
their  course,  sei^d  another  vessel  Udeo  with 
linens. 

On  the  I5th  of  February,  1578,  they  arrived  at 
Lima,  and  entered  the  harbour  without  resistance, 
thou^  thirty  ships  were  stationed  there,  of  which 
seventeen  were  equipped  for  their  voyage^  ind 
many  of  them  are  represented  m  the  narratiTe  as 
vessels  of  consideraole  force  ;  so  that  their  secu- 
rity seems  to  have  consisted  not  in  their  strengtk 
but  in  their  reputation,  which  had  so  mthnidtitea 
the  Spaniards,  that  the  sight  of  their  own  supe- 
riority could  not  rouse  them  to  opposition.  In- 
stances of  such  panic  terrors  are  to  be  met  with 
in  other  relations  ;  but  as  they  are,  for  the  roost 
part,  quickly  dissipated  by  reason  and  reflectioD. 
a  wise  commander  will  rarely  found  his  hopes  cl 
success  on  them  ;  and,  perhaps,  on  this  occasioo, 
the  Spaniards  scarcely  deserve  a  severer  censuie 
for  their  oQwardioe  thao  Drake  for  his  temeri^* 
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lo  one  of  thaMe  8lii|M  they  found  fifteen  hun- 
dred ban  of  silver;  in  another  a  chest  of  mooey; 
•nd  veiy  rich  lading  in  many  of  the  rest,  of  which 
the  Spaniards  tamely  sufiered  them  to  cany  the 
most  valuable  part  away,  and  would  have  permit- 
ted them  no  less  peaceably  to  bum  their  ships; 
but  Drake  never  made  war  with  a  spirit  of  cruelty 
or  revenge^  or  carried  hostilities  further  than  was 
necessary  tor  his  own  advantage  or  defence. 

They  set  sail  the  next  morning  towards  Pana- 
ma, in  ouest  of  the  Caca  Fueflo,  a  very  rich  fthip. 
which  nad  sailed  fourteen  (uys  before,  bound 
thithe?  &om  Lima,  which  they  overtook  on  the 
let  of  March,  near  Cape  Francisco,  and  boardinff 
it,  found  not  only  a  quantity  of  jewels,  and 
twelve  chests  of  ryals  4>l  plate,  but  eighty  pounds 
weight  of  gold,  and  twenty-six  tons  of  uncoined 
silver,  with  pieces  of  wrought  plate  to  a  great 
value.  In  unlading  this  prize  they  spent  six  days, 
and  then  dismissing  the  Spaniards,  stood  off  to 
sea. 

Being  now  suffiaently  enriched,  and  having 
lost  all  hopes  of  finding  their  associates,  and  per- 
haps beginning  to  be  infected  with  that  desire  of 
ease  ai2l  pleasure  wluch  is  the  natural  conse- 

Sice  of  wealth  obtained  by  dangers  and  fatigues, 
began  to  consult  about  their  return  home, 
in  pursuance  of  Drake's  advice,  resolved 
first  to  find  out  some  convenient  harbour,  where 
they  might  supply  themselves  with  wood  and 
water,  and  then  endeavour  to  discover  a  passage 
from  the  South  sea  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  a 
discovery  which  would  not  only  enable  them  to 
return  home  with  less  dan^r,  and  in  a  shorter 
time,  but  would  much  facihtate  the  navigation  in 
those  parts  of  the  world. 

For  this  purpose  they  had  recourse  to  a  port  in 

.  the  island  of  uaines,  where  they  met  witn  fish, 

wood,  and  fresh  water,  and  in  their  course  took 

a  ship  laden  with  silk  and  linen,  which  was  the 

last  tnat  they  met  with  on  the  coast  of  America. 

But  being  desirous  of  storing  themselves  for  a 
long  course,  they  touched,  April  the  15th,  at 
Ouatulco,  a  Spanish  island,  where  thev  supplied 
themselves  with  provisions,  and  seized  a  bushel 
of  ryals  of  silver. 

From  Guatulco,  which  lies  m  15  deg.  40  min. 
they  stood  out  to  sea,  and,  without  approaching 
any  land,  sailed  forward,  till  on  the  night  foUow- 
mg,  the  id  of  June,  being  then  in  the  latitude  of 
38  degrees,  they  were  suddenly  benumbed  with 
each  cold  blai^  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to 
handle  the  ropes.  This  cold  increased  upon  them 
as  they  proceeded  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
sailors  were  discouraged  from  mounting  upon  the 
dack  ;  nor  were  the  efifects  of  the  climate  to  be 
imputed  to  the  warmth  of  the  regions  to  which 
they  had  been  lately  accustomed,  for  the  ropes 
were  stiff  with  fWist,  and  the  meat  could  scarcely 
be  conveyed  warm  to  the  table. 

On  June  17th  they  came  to  anchor  in  3S  deg. 
do  min.  when  they  saw  the  land  naked,  and  t^ 
trees  without  leaves,  and  in  a  short  time  had  oppor^ 
tnaities  of  observing  that  the  natives  of  that  coun- 
try were  not  less  sensible  of  the  cold  than  them- 
Mves :  for  the  next  day  there  came  a  man  row- 
ing in  his  canoe  towards  the  ship,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it  made  a  long  oration,  with  very  ex- 
traordinary gesticulations,  and  great  appearance 
of  v^mence,  and  a  little  time  aflerwards  made 
a  second  visit  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  re- 
turning a  third  time,  he  presented  them,  after  his 
Iwrmngue  was  finished,  with  a  kind  of  crown  of 


black  feathers,  such  as  their  kings  wear  upon 
their  heads,  and  a  basket  of  rushes  filled  with  a 
particular  herb,  both  which  he  fastened  to  a  short 
stick,  and  threw  into  the  boat ;  nor  could  he  be 
prevailed  upon  to  receive  any  thing  in  return, 
though  pushed  towards  him  upon  a  bcArd ;  only  he 
took  up  a  hat  which  was  flung  into  the  water. 

Three  days  afterwards,  tmir  ship,  havmg  re- 
ceived some 'damage  at  sea,  was  brought  nearer 
to  land  that  the  laaag  might  be  taken  out  In 
order  to  whidi,  the  English,  who  had  now  learn- 
ed not  too  ne^igeotly  to  commit  their  lives  to 
the  mercy  of  savage  nations,  raised  a  kind  of  foiv 
tification  with  stones,  and  binlt  their  tents  withm 
it  All  this  was  not  beheM  by  the  inhabitants 
without  the  utmost  astonishment,  which  incited 
them  to  come  down  in  crowds  to  the  coast,  with 
no  other  view^  as  it  appeared,  than  to  woi  ship 
the  new  divinities  that  had  condescended  to  touca 
upon  their  coontnr. 

Drake  was  far  nt>m  countenancing  their  errors, 
or  taking  advantage  of  their  weakness  to  mjura 
or  molest  them ;  and  therefere,  having  directed 
them  to  lay  ainde  their  bows  and  arrows,  he  pre- 
sented them  with  linen,  and  other  necessaries,  of 
which  he  showed  them  the  use.  They  then 
returned  to  their  habitations,  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  English  camp,  where  they 
made  such  loud  and  violent  outcries,  that  they 
wero  heard  by  the  English,  who  found  thsf 
they  still  persMted  in  their  first  notions,  and 
were  peying  them  their  kind  of  melancholy  ado- 
ration. 

Two  days  afterwards  they  perceived  the  ap»^ 
proach  of  a  far  more  numerous  company,  who 
stopped  at  the  top  of  a  hill  which  overlooked  the 
English  settlement,  while  one  of  them  made  a 
long  oration,  at  the  end  of  which  all  the  assembly 
bowed  their  bodies,  and  pronounced  the  syllable 
Ok  with  a  solemn  tone,  as  by  way  of  confirma- 
tion of  what  had  been  said  l:^  the  orator.  Then 
the  men,  laying  down  their  bows,  and  leaving  the 
women  and  chddren  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  came 
doMm  towards  the  tenti,  and  seemed  transported 
in  the  highest  decree  at  the  kindness  of  the  gene* 
ral,  who  received  their  gifts  and  admitted  them  to 
his  presence.  The  women  at  a  distance  ap- 
peared scaled  with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  such  as  that 
of  old  among  the  Pagans  in  some  of  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  and  in  honour,  as  it  seemed,  of 
their  guests,  tore  their  cheeks  and  bosoms  i%Mth 
their  nails,  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  stones 
with  their  naked  bodies  till  they  were  covered 
with  blood. 

These  cruel  rites  and  mistaken  honours,  were 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  Drake,  whose  predomi- 
nant sentiments  were  notions  of  piety,  and  there- 
fore, not  to  make  that  criminal  m  hnnself  by  his 
concurrence,  which,  perhaps,  wnorance  might 
make  guiltless  in  them,  he  ordered  his  whole 
company  to  fall  upon  their  knees,  and,  with  their 

r  lifted  up  to  heaven,  that  the  savages  might 
rve  that  their  worship  was  addressed  to  a 
Being  residmir  there,  thev  all  joined  in  praying 
that  Bus  hannlees  and  deluded  people  nught  be 
brought  lo  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion, 
and  toe  doctrines  of  our  blessed  Saviour  ;  alter 
which  they  sung  psalms,  a  performance  so  pleas- 
ing  to  their  wild  audience,  that  in  all  their  visits 
they  generally  first  accosted  them  with  a  reoueet 
that  fiiey  would  sing.  They  then  returned  all  the 
presenU  which  they  had  received,  and  retired. 
i     Three  days  after  this,  on  June  95th,  1579,  uur 
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genenl  reoehred  two  MBbtMadora  Irom  the  ISoh, 
or  king  of  ibe  oountiy,  who,  mtendin^  to  visit  the 
camp,  required  that  fome  token  might  be  sent 
him  of  tjiendthip  and  peace ;  this  request  was 
readily  complied  with,  sind  soon  after  came  the 
king;  attended  by  a  guard  of  about  a  hundred 
tall  men,  and  precededby  an  officer  of  state,  who 
carried  a  sceptre  made  of  black  wood,  adorned 
with  chains  of  a  kind  of  bone  or  hom,  which  are 
marks  of  the  highest  honour  among  them,  and 
having  two  crowns,  made  as  bdbre,  ti  ith  feathers, 
fastened  to  it,  with  a  bag  of  the  same  heih  which 
was  oreseoted  to  Drake  at  his  first  arrival. 

Benind  him  was  the  king  himself,  dressed  m 
a  coat  of  cooev-skins,  with  a  cawl  woven  with 
feathers  upon  bis  head,  an  ornament  so  mudi  in 
estiraalJon  there,  that  none  but  the  domestics  of 
the  kinff  are  allowed  to  wear  it ;  his  attendants 
followed  him,  adorned  nearly  in  the  same  man^ 
ner ;  and  after  them  came  the  common  people, 
with  baskeU  plaited  so  artificialW  that  they  held 
water,  in  which,  by  way  of  sacrifioe,  th^  brought 
roots  and  fish. 

Drake,  not  lulled  into  security,  ranged  his  men 
in  order  of  battle,  and  waited  their  approach,  who 
coming  nearer  stood  still  while  the  sceptre-bearer 
made  an  oration,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  they 
again  came  ibrword  to  the  foot  of  the  hiU,  and 
then  the  sceptre-bearer  began  a  song,  which  he 
accompanied  with  a  dance,  m  both  which  the  men 
joined,  but  the  women  danced  without  singing. 

Drake  now,  distrusting  them  no  longtr,  ad- 
mitted them  mto  his  fortification,  where  they 
continued  their  song  and  dance  a  short  time ;  anH 
then  both  the  king,  and  some  others  of  the  com- 
pany, made  bng  harangues,  in  which  it  appeared, 
by  the  rest  of  their  behaviour,  that  they  entreated 
him  to  accept  of  th^  country,  and  to  take  the 
government  of  it  into  his  own  hands ;  lor  the 
king,  with  the  spparent  concurrence  of  the  rest, 
placed  the  crown  upon  his  head,  graced  him  with 
the  chains  and  other  signs  of  authority,  and  sa- 
luted him  by  the  title  of  Hioh. 

The  kingdom  thus  offered,  though  of  no  farther 
value  to  him  than  as  it  furnished  him  with  present 
necessaries,  Drake  thought  it  not  prudent  to  re- 
fuse ;  and  therefore  took  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  Q,ueen  Elizabeth,  not  without  ardent 
wishes  that  tliis  acquisition  might  have  been  of 
use  to  his  native  couiUry,  and  that  so  mild  and 
innocent  a  people  might  have  been  united  to  the 
church  of  Christ 

The  kingdom  being  thus  consigned,  and  the 

Sand  affair  at  an  end,  the  common  people  left 
eir  king  and  his  domestics  with  Drake,  and 
dii>persed  themselves  over  the  camp ;  and  when 
they  saw  any  one  that  pleased  them  by  his  ap- 
pearance more  than  the  rest,  thev.tore  their  flesn, 
and  vented  their  outcries  as  before,  in  token  of 
reverence  and  admiration. 

They  then  proceeded  to  show  them  their 
woiioos  and  diseases,  in  hopes  of  a  miraculous 
and  instantaneous  cure;  to  which  the  English, 
to  benefit  and  undeceive  them  at  the  same  time, 
applied  such  remedies  as  they  used  on  the  like 
occasions.         « 

They  were  now  grown  confident  and  familiar, 
and  came  down  to  ibe  camp  everv  day  repeating 
their  ceremonies  and  sacrifices,  till  they  were  more 
fully  informed  how  disagreeable  they  were  to  those 
whose  favour  they  were  so  studious  of  obtaining; 
they  then  visited  them  without  adoration  indeed, 
but  with  a  curiosity  so  ordent  that  it  left  them  no 


Ifliaure  to  profvide  tiie  •Mnamntm  of  Kfe^  with 
which  the  English  were  therefore  obliged  to  sop- 
ply  them. 

They  had  then  sufficient  opportunity  to  lemaii 
the  customs  and  dispositions  of  these  new  allies, 
whom  tb^foond  tractabk;  and  benevoleatstrone 
of  body,  ttur  b^ond  the  Englieh,  yet  unfimusbed 
with  weapons,  either  for  assault  or  defence,  theu  . 
bows  being  too  weak  for  any  tbipg  but  sport 
Their  dexterity  in  taking  fish  was  such,  that,  if 
Uiey  saw  them  so  near  the  shore  that  they  could 
come  to  them  without  swinmung,  they  netfer 
missed  them. 

The  s  :me  cariosity  that  had  broogbt  them  in 
soch  crowds  to  the  shore,  now  induced  Drake, 
and  some  of  his  companv,  to  travel  op  into  the 
country,  which  they  found,  at  some  distance  fiom 
the  coast,  very  firumul,  filled  with  large  deer,  sod 
aboundmg  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  cooies,  sinsller 
than  ours,  with  tails  Uke  that  of  a  rat,  and  pswt 
such  as  those  ol  a  mole ;  they  have  bags  under 
their  chin,  in  whxh  they  carry  provisions  to  their 
young. 

The  booses  of  the  inhabitants  are  round  ho|ci 
dug  in  *he  ground,  fitiro  the  brink  of  which  wj 
raise  rafters,  or  piles  shelving  towards  the  middle, 
where  they  all  meet,  and  are  crammed  together; 
thev  lie  upon  rashoo,  with  the  fire  in  the  midst, 
and  let  the  smoke  fly  out  at  the  door. 

The  men  are  eenerally  naked ;  hot  the  worocs 
make  a  kind  of  petticoat  of  buhrushes,  wbicb 
they  comb  like  hemp,  and  throw  the  skin  of  s 
deer  over  their  shoulders.  Thev  are  very  modeit, 
tractable,  and  obedient  to  their  husbands. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  this  people ;  and  not 
very  difierent  is,  perhaps,  the  state  of  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind.  Whether  more  enlightened 
nations  ought  to  look  upon  them  with  piCy,  ss  lest 
happy  than  themselves,  some  skeptics  iiave  made, 
very  unnecessarilv,  a  difficulty  of  detemiiniD|^ 
More,  they  say,  is  lost  by  the  perplezities  than 
gained  by  the  mstruction  lif  science ;  we  enlarge 
our  vices'  with  our  knowledge,  and  mnhiply  oar 
waiAs  with  our  attasnment^  and  the  happiness  of 
life  is  better  secured  bjr  the  ignorance  ol  vice  thso 
bv  the  knowledge  of  virtue. 

The  fallacy  by  which  sudi  reesoners  have  im- 
posed upon  themselves,  seems  to  arise  fiom  the 
comparison  which  they  make^  not  between  two 
men  equally  mdined  to  apply  the  means  of  hap 
piness  m  tudr  power  to  the  end  lor  which  Pro- 
videncn  conferred  them,  but  furnished  in  unequal 
proportions  with  tho  means  of  happiness,  which 
18  tne  true  state  of  savage  and  polished  nationi^ 
but  between  two  men,  oF  which  ne  to  whom  Pro- 
vidence has  been  most  bountifiil  destrojrs  the 
blessings  by  negtigence  or  obstinate  inisuBe; 
while  Uie  other^  steady,  diligent,  and  virtuous, 
eraplo3rs  his  abdities  and  conveniences  to  their 
proper  end.  The  question  is  not.  Whether  a  good 
flood  Indian  or  bad  Englishman  be  most  happ^  ? 
but.  Which  state  is  most  desisable,  supposing  vo^ 
tue  and  reason  the  same  in  both  7 

Nor  is  this  the  only  mistake  which  is  generaUj 
admitted  in  this  controversy,  ibr  these  reosooert 
frequently  confimnd  innocence  with  the  mere  in- 
capacity of  euilt  He  that  never  saw,  or  beard, 
or  thought  M  strong  liquors,  cannot  be  proposed 
as  a  pattern  of  sobriety. 

This  Und  was  named,  by  Drake,  Albion,  from 
its  white  difl&,  in^  which  it  bore  some  reeemblaooe 
to  bis  native  country ;  and  the  whole  history  ol 
the  resignation  of  it  to  the  Engfirii  was  engravsn 
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M  a  jpieee  tif  bran,  then  ii«Bed  on  a  post,  and 
fixed  up  before  their  departors,  which  beinff  now 
diBooYered  by  the  people  to  be  near  at  htnd,  they 
eould  not  forbear  perpetual  lanMntations.  When 
the  EngUsh  on  the  83d  of  July  weighed  anchqr> 
they  saw  them  climbing  to  the  tops  of  hills,  that 
Aey  might  keep  them  in  sight,  ana  observed  fires 
liglited  up  in  man^  parts  of  the  countiy,  on  which, 
as  they  supposed,  sacrifices  woe  ofierad. 

Near  this  harbour  they  touched  at  some  islands, 
where  they  found  mat  numbers  of  seals ;  and, 
despairing  now  to  find  any  passage  through  the 
northern  parts,  he,  after  a  general  consultation, 
determined  to  steer  away  to  the  Moluccas^  and 
setting  sail  July  S5th,  he  sailed  for  sizty-eiffht 
days  wi&out  nght  of  land ;  and  on  September 
30th  arrived  wi^n  view  of  some  islands,  situate 
about  eight  degrees  northward  from  the  line, 
fiom  whence  the  inhabitants  resorted  to  them 
m  canoes,  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  trunk  of 
a  tree,  and  raised  at  both  ends  so  hi^  above 
the  water,  that  they  seemed  ahnost  a  semicircle ; 
they  were  burnished  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
shone  like  ebony,  and  were  kept  steady  by  a 
piece  of  timber,  fixed  on  each  side  or  them, 
with  strong  canes,  that  were  fiistened  at  one  end 
to  the  boat,  and  at  the  other  to  the  end  of  the 
timber. 

The  first  company  that  came  brou^t  firuita, 
potatoes,  and  other  thii^  of  no  great  value,  with 
an  appearance  of  tramc,  and  exchanged  their 
lading  for  other  commodities,  with  great  show  of 
honesty  and  fiiendship ;  but  havinfl,  as  they  ima- 
gined, laid  all  suspicion  asleepu  £ey  soon  sent 
another  fieet  of  canoes,  of' which  the  crews  be- 
haved with  all  the  insolence  of  tyrants,  and  all 
the  lapacity  of  thieves ;  foi^  whatever  was  suf- 
fered to  come  into  their  hands,  they  seemed  to 
consider  as  their  own,  and  would  neither  pay  for 
k  nor  restore  it ;  and  at  lensth,  finding  the  English 
resolved  to  admit  them  no  lonfler,  th^  discharged 
a  Viewer  of  stones  fiom  their  boats,  which  insult 
Dnke  prudently  and  generously  returned  by  or- 
dering a  piece  of  ordnance  to  be  fired  wiuuMit 
hmting  them,  at  which  they  were  so  terrified,  that 
th^  iMped  into  the  water,  and  hid  themselves 
under  the  canoes. 

Having  for  some  time  but  little  iyind;,thef  did 
noi  arrive  at  the  Moluocas  till  the  Sd.orNcfMt^ 
her,  and  then,  designing  to  touch  at  Tidore^  they 
were  visited,  as  they  Miled  by  a  little  island  %^ 
longing  to  the  king  of  Temate,  by  the  viceroy  of 
the  place,  who  informed  them,  that  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  for  them  to  have  rebdinfie  to 
his  master  for  supplies  and  assistance  than  to  the 
king  of  Tidore,  who  was  in  some  degree  depend- 
ant on  the  Portuguese,  and  that  he  would  himself 
carry  the  news  of  their  arrival,  and  prepare  their 
reception* 

Drake  was  by  the  arguments  of  the  viceroy 
nrevailed  upon  to  alter  his  resolution,  and,  on 
Nbvember  5th,  cast  anchor  before  Temate ;  and 
scarce  was  he  arrived,  before  the  viceroy,  with 
others  of  the  chief  nobles,  came  out  m  three  large 
boats,  rowed  by  forty  men  on  each  side,  to  con- 
duct the  ship  into  a  safe  harbour ;  and  soon  after 
the  king'  himself,  having  received  a  velvet  cloak 
by  a  messenger  from  Dmke,  as  a  token  of  peace, 
came  with  audi  a  retinue  and  dignity  of  appear- 
ance as  was  not  expected  in  those  remote  parts 
of  the  worid.  He  was  reeeived  with  dischai;^ 
Off  cannons  and  every  kind  of  musio^  with  which 
he  was  BO  much  delighted,  that,  desiimg  tho  mu- 
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sieians  to  oome  down  faito  the  boat^  ha  was  towed 
along  in  it  at  the  stem  of  the  ship. 

The  king  was  of  a  graceftil  stature,  and  regal 
carriage,  of  a  mild  a^ect,  and  low  voice ;  his 
atten£mts  were  dressed  in  white  cotton  or  calico, 
of  whom  some,  whose  age  gave  them  a  venerable 
appeaianoe,  seemed  his  counsellors,  and  the  rest 
omcers  or  nobles ;  his  guards  were  not  ignorant 
of  firearms,  but  had  nOt  many  among  them, 
being  equipped  for  the  most  part  with  bows  and 
darts. 

The  kin^  having  spent  some  time  in  admiring 
the  rauItitiMfe  of  new  objects  that  presented  them* 
sdves,  retired  as  soon  as  the  ship  was  brought  to 
anchor,  and  promised  to  return  on  the  day  follow- 
ing ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants^  having 
leave  to  traffic,  brought  down  provisions  m  great 
abundanoew 

At  the  time  when  the  king  was  expeeted,  his 
brother  came  aboard,  to  request  of  Drake  that  he 
would  come  to  the  castle,  proposing  to  stay  him- 
self as  a  hostage  for  his  return.  Drake  refused  to 
go,  but  sent  some  gentlemen,  detaining  the  king's 
brother  in  the  mean  tima 

These  gentlemen  were  received  by  another  of 
the  king's  brothers,  who  conducted  them  to  the  ^ 
council-house  near  the  oastla  in  which  they  were 
directed  to  walk :  there  they  found  three^score  old 
men,  privy  counselbrs  to  the  kmg,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  door  without  stood  four  old  men  of 
foreign  countries,  who  served  as  interpreters  in 
commerce. 

In  a  short  time  the  ]an^  came  from  the  castle, 
dressed  in  cloth  of  gold,  with  his  hair  woven  into 
gold  rinffs,  a  chain  of  gold  upon  his  neck^  and  on 
Sis  hands  rings  very  artificially  set  with  diamonds 
^pd  jewels  of  great  value;  over  his  head  was 
borne  a  rich  canopy:  and  by  his  chair  of  state,  on 
which  he  sat  down  when  he  had  entered  the 
house,  stood  a  page  with  a  fan  set  with  sapphires, 
to  moderate  the  excess  of  the  heat  Here  he  re- 
ceived the  compliments  of  the  Blng^ish,  and  then 
honourably  dismissed  them. 

The  castle,  which  they  had  some  opportunity 
of  observing,  seemed  of  no  great  force ;  it  was 
built  by  the  Portuguese,  who,  attempting  to  re- 
duce this  kingdom  into  an  absolute  sub|ection, 
murdered  the  king,  and  intended  to  pursue  thev 
scheme  by  the  destructioo  of  all  his  sons;  but  the 
general  abhorrence,  which  cruelty  and  perfidy  na- 
turally excite,  armed  all  the  nation  agamst  them, 
and  procorea  their  total  expulsion  from  all  the 
dominions  of  Temate,  whicn,  from  that  time  in- 
creasing in  power,  continued  to  make  new  con- 
quests, and  to  deprive  them  of  other  acquifiitions. 

W^e  they  lay  before  Temate,  a  gentleman 
came  on  board  attended  by  bis  interpreter.  He 
was  dressed  somewhat  in  the  EuropeieLn  manner, 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  from  the  natives 
of  Temate,  or  any  other  country  that  they  had 
seen,  by  civ^ty  and  ap{M%hension.  Such  a  visi- 
tant majr  easily  be  imagined  to  excite  their  curi- 
osity, which  he  gratified  by  informing  that  he  was 
a  native  of  China,  of  the  faroily  of  the  king  then 
reigning :  and  that  bein^  accused  of  a  capital 
crime,  01  which,  though  he  was  innocent,  he  had 
not  evidence  to  clearmmself^  he  had  petitioned 
the  king  that  he  might  not  be  exposed  to  a  trial, 
but  that  liis  cause  might  be  referred  to  divine 
Providence,  and  that  he  mi^ht  be  allowed  to  leave 
his  country,  with  a  prohibition  against  returning, 
imless  Heaven,  in  attestation  (h  his  innocence, 
should  enable  him  to  bring  back  totheking  somo 
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intetUgence  that  might  he  to  the  honour  and  ad- 
vanta^  of  the  empire  of  China«  In  seardi  of 
such  mformation  he  had  now  spent  three  years, 
and  had  left  Tidore  for  the  salie  of  converaing 
with  the  English  general,  from  whom  he  hoped  to 
receire  such  accounts  as  would  enable  him  to  re- 
turn with  honour  and  safe^. 

Drake  willingly  recoimtea  all  his  adventures  and 
observations,  to  which  the  Chinese  exile  listened 
with  the  utmost  attention  and  delist,  and,  having 
fixed  them  in  his  mind,  thanked  God  for  the 
knowledge  he  had  gained.  He  then  proposed  to 
the  English  general  to  conduct  him  to  Cnina,  re- 
counting, hy  way  of  invitation,  the  wealth,  extent, 
and  felicity  of  that  emmre ;  hut  Drake  could  not 
be  induced  to  prolong  nis  voyage. 

He  therefpre  set  sail  on  me  9th  of  November 
in  quest  of  some  convenient  harbour,  in  a  desert 
island,  to  refit  his  ship,  not  being  willing,  as  it 
seems^  to  trust  the  generosity  of  the  king  of  Ter- 
nate.  Five  days  afierH'ards  he  found  a  very  com- 
modious harbour  in  an  island  overgrown  with 
wood,  where  he  repabed  his  vessel  and  refreshed 
his  men  without  danger  or  interruption. 

Leaving  this  place  the  12th  of  December,  they 
sailed  towards  the  Celebes;  but,  having  awhid 
not  very  favourable,  they  were  detained  among  a 
multitude  of  islands,  mingled  with  dangerous 
shallows,  tiD  January  9th,  158a  When  they 
thought  themselves  clear,  and  were  sailing  for- 
wards with  a  strong  gale,  they  were  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night  surprised  m  their  course  by  a 
sudden  shock,  of  which  the  cause  was  easily  dis- 
covered, for  tney  were  thrown  upon  a  shoaf,  and 
by  the  speed  of  their  course  fixea  too  fast  for  any 
hope  of  escaping.  Here  even  the  intrepidity  of 
Drake  was  shaken,  and  his  dexterity  baffled ;  bt^ 
his  piety,  however,  remained  still  the  same,  and 
what  he  could  not  now  promise  hhnself  from  his 
own  ability,  he  hoped  from  the  assistance  of  Pro- 
vidence. The  pump  was  plied,  and  the  ship 
found  fi%e  from  new  leaks. 

The  next  attempt  was  to  discover  towards  the 
sea  some  place  where  they  might  fix  their  boat, 
and  from  thence  drag  the  ship  into  deep  water ; 
but  upon  examination  it  appeared  that  the  rock 
on  which  they  had  struck,  rose  perpendicularly 
from  the  water,  and  that  there  was  no  anchorage, 
nor  any  bottom  to  be  found  a  boat's  length  from 
tlie  ship.  But  this  discovery,  with  its  conse- 
quences, was  by  Drake  wisely  concealed  fitjm  the 
common  sailors,  lest  they  should  abandon  them- 
selves to  despair,  for  which  there  was,  indeed, 
cause;  there  being  no  prospect  left  but  that  they 
must  there  sink  with  the  ship,  which  must  un- 
doubtedly be  soon  dashed  to  pieces^  or  perish  in 
attempting  to  reach  the  shore  m  their  boat,  or  be 
cut  in  pieces  by  barbarians  if  they  should  arrive 
at  land. 

In  the  midst  of  this  perplexity  and  distress, 
Drake  directed  that  the  sacrament  should  be  ad- 
ministered, and  his  men  fortified  with  all  the  con- 
solation which  religion  afibrds;  then  persuaded 
them  to  lighten  the  vessel  by  throwing  into  the 
sea  part  ofiheir  lading,  which  was  cheerfully  com- 
plied with,  but  without  effect  At  length,  when 
their  hopes  had  forsaken  them,  and  no  new  strug- 
gles could  be  made,  they  were  on  a  sudden  re- 
Eeved  by  a  remission  of  the  wind,  which,  having 
hitherto  blown  strongly  against  the  side  of  the 
ship  which  lay  towaras  the  sea,  held  it  upright 
against  the  rock ;  but  when  the  blast  slactewed 
/being  then  low  water)  the  ship  lymg  higher  with 


that  part  whicfa  rested  on  the  fodt  than  with  tb« 
other,  and,  being  home  up  no  longer  by  the  wind, 
reeled  into  the  deep  water,  to  the  surprise  and 
joy  of  Drake  and  his  compamons. 

This  was  the  greatest  and  most  inextricable 
distress  which  they  had  ever  svfiered,  and  made 
such  an  impression  upon  their  minds,  that  for 
some  time  afterwards  they  duiBt  not  adventure 
to  spread  their  sails,  but  went  slowly  forward  with 
the  utmost  drcumspection. 

They  thus  continued  theb  course  without  any 
observable  occonence,  till  on  the  Hth  of  Maica 
they  came  to  an  anchor  before  the  island  of  Java, 
and,  sending  to  the  king  a  present  of  doth  and 
silks,  received  from  him,  in  return,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  provisions;  and  the  day  fotiowing  Drake 
went  himself  on  shore,  and  entertained  the  king 
with  his  music,  and  obtained  leave  to  store  hit 
ship  with  provisions. 

The  island  is  ^vemed  by  a  great  number  of 
petty  kings,  or  raias,  subordinate  to  one  chief;  oi 
these  princes  three  came  on  boar^  together  a  few 
days  after  their  arrival ;  and,  having  upon  their 
return  recounted  the  wonders  whxh  they  had 
seen,  and  the  chrility  with  which  they  had  been 
treated,  incited  others  to  satisfy  their  cmiosity  in 
the  same  manner ;  and  raia  Donan^  the  chief  king^ 
came  himself  to  view  the  diip  with  the  warlike 
armaments  and  instruments  oi  navigatioii. 

This  intercourae  of  civilities  somewhat  retarded 
the  business  for  wluch  they  came ;  but  at  length 
they  not  only  victualled  their  ship,  but  cleansed 
the  bottom,  which,  in  the  long  course,  was  over- 
grown with  a  kind  of  shell-fish  that  impeded  her 
passage. 

Leaving  Java  on  March  96,  they  sailed  home- 
wards by  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  which  tliey 
saw  on  June  the  5th,  on  the  151h  of  August  pass- 
ed the  Tropic ;  and  on  the  26th  of  September  ar- 
rived at  Plymouth,  where  they  found  that,  by 
passing  through  so  many  difierent  climates,  they 
nad  lost  a  day  in  their  account  of  time,  it  b«ng 
Sunday  by  their  Journal,  but  Monday  by  the 
general  computation. 

In  this  hazardous  voyage  they  had  spent  two 
years,  ten  months,  and  some  odd  days;  but  were 
recompensed  for  their  toils  by  great  nches,  and  the 
universal  applause  of  their  countrvmen.  Drake 
afterwards  brought  his  ship  up  to  l5eptford,  where 
Gtueen  f^lizabetn  visited  him  on  board  his  ship, 
and  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon 
him ;  an  honour  in  that  illustrious  reign  not  made 
cheap  by  prostitution,  nor  even  bestowed  H-ithout 
uncommon  merit 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  an  account  equally 
particular  of  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  as  he 
was  no  longer  a  private  man,  but  engaged  hi 
public  afiairs,  and  associated  in  his  expeditions 
<Hth  other  generals,  whose  attempts,  and  the  suo 
cess  of  them,  are  related  in  the  histories  of  tho^ 
times. 

In  1585,  on  the  12th  of  September,  Sir  Francis 
Drake  set  sail  fix)m  Plymoum  with  a  fleet  of  five 
and  twenty  ships  and  pinnaces,  of  which  himseU 
was  admiral.  Captain  Martin  Forbisher  vice-ad- 
miral, and  Captara  Francis  KnoUis  rear-admiral ; 
they  w^re  fitted  out  to  cruise  upon  the  Spaniards ; 
and,  havmg  touched  at  the  isle  of  Bayonne,  and 
plundered  Vigo,  put  to  sea  again,  and  on  the  16th 
of  November  arrived  before  St  Jago,  which  they 
entered  withoiit  resistance,  and  rested  there  four- 
teen days,  visiting  in  the  mean  time  San  Doam^ 
a  town  Hithin  the  land,  which  they  found  likewna 
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deseited ;  ancL  canning  off  what  tfae^  pleased  of 
the  produce  ot  the  island,  they  at  their  departure 
destroyed  thetdwn  and  villages,  in  revenge  of  the 
murder  of  one  of  their  boys,  whose  b^y  they 
^ound  mangled  hi  a  most  mhuman  manner. 

From  this  island  they  pursued  their  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies,  determining  to  attack  St  Do- 
mingo, in  Hispaniola,  as  the  richest  place  in  that 
part  of  the  world :  they  therefore  landed  a  thou- 
sand men,  and  with  small  loss  entered  the  town, 
of  which  the3r  kept  possession  for  a  month  with- 
out interruption  or  alarm;  durins  which  time  a 
remarkable  accident  happened,  which  deserves  to 
be  related. 

Drake,  having  some  mtention  of  treating  with 
the  Spaniards,  sent  to  them  a  negro-boy  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  Which  one  of  the  Spaniards  so  little 
re^rded,  that  he  stabbed  him  through  the  body 
with  a  lance.  The  boy,  notwithstanding  his 
wound,  came  back  to  the  general,  related  the 
treatment  which  he  had  found,  and  died  in  his 
sighL  Drake  was  so  incensed  at  this  outrage, 
tiutt  he  ordered  two  friars,  then  his  prisoners,  to 
be  conveyed  with  a  guard  to  the  place  where  the 
crime  was  committed,  and  hangea  up  in  the  sight 
of  the  Spaniards,  dedaring  that  two  Spanish  pri- 
soners snould  underffo  the  same  death  every  day 
till  the  offender  shomd  be  delivered  up  by  tnem: 
they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  Drake  not  to  bring  him  on  the  day  following, 
when,  to  impress  the  shame  of  such  actions  more 
efieetually  upon  them,  he  compelled  them  to  exe- 
cute him  witn  their  own  hands.  Of  this  town,  at 
tiieir  departure,  they  demolished  part,  and  admit- 
ted the  rest  to  be  ransomed  for  five  and  twenty 
thousand  ducats. 

From  thence  they  sailed  to  Carthagena,  where 
the  enemy  having  received  intelligence  of  the 
fate  of  St.  Domingo,  had  strengthened  their  for- 
tifications, and  prepared  to  ddend  themselves 
with  great  obstinacy ;  but  the  English,  Undine  in 
the  night,  came  upon  them  by  a  way  which  Uiey 


did  not  suspect,  and  beiBg  better  tnned,  partly  by 
surprise,  and  partly  by  suneriority  of  order  and 
valour,  became  masters  ot  the  place,  where  they 
stayed  without  fear  or  danger  six  weeks,  and  at 
their  departure  received  a  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand ducats  for  the  ransom  of  the  town. 

They  afterwards  took  St  Augustin,  and  touch- 
rog  at  Virginia,  took  on  board  me  governor,  Mr. 
Lane,  with  the  English  that  had  been  leO  there 
the  year  before  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  ar- 
rived at  Portsmouth  on  July  2Sth.  1586,  having 
lost  in  the  voyage  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
The  gain  of  tnis  expedition  amounted  to  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  of  which  forty  were  the  share 
of  the  adventurers  who  fitted  out  the  ships,  and 
the  rest,  distributed  amons  the  several  crews, 
amounted  to  six  pounds  eaoi  man.  So  cheaply 
is  life  sometimes  liazarded. 

The  transactions  against  the  Armada,  1 5S8,  are 
in  themselves  far  more  memorable,  but  less 
necessaiy  to  be  recited  in  this  succinct  narrative ; 
only  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  poet  of  vice- 
admiral  of  England,  to  which  Sir  FYancis  Drake 
was  then  niise^  is  a  sufiicient  proof,  that  no  ob- 
scurity of  birth,  or  meanness  of  fortune,  is  unsur- 
mountable  to  bravery  and  diligence. 

In  1595,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins were  sent  with  a  fleet  to  the  West  Indies, 
which  expedition  was  only  memorable  for  the  de- 
struction of  Nombre  de  Dioa,  and  the  death  of 
the  two  commanders,  of  whom  Sir  Francis 
Drake  died  Januarys,  1597,  and  was  thrown  into 
the  sea  in  a  leaden  coflin,  with  all  the  pomp  of 
naval  obsequies.  It  is  reported  by  some,  that  the 
ill  success  of  this  voyage  hastened  his  death. 
Upon  what  this  conjecture  is  grounded  does  not 
appear ;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope,  for  the 
honour  of  so  great  a  man,  that  it  is  witnout  foun- 
dation ;  and  £at  he,  whom  no  series  of  success 
could  ever  betray  to  vanity  or  negligence,  could 
have  supported  a  change  of  fortune  without  im- 
patience or  dejection. 
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Having  not  been  able  to  procure  materials  for 
«  complete  life  of  Mr.  Barretier^  and  being  never- 
thdess  willing  to  gnitify  the  curiosity  justly  raised 
in  the  public  by  his  nncomraon  attainments,  we 
think  the  following  extracts  of  letters,  written  by 
his  father,  proper  to  be  inserted  in  our  collection. 
as  they  contain  many  remarkable  passages,  ana 
exhibit  a  general  view  of  his  genius  and  teaming. 

John  PHaiP  Barretibr  was  bom  at  Schwa- 
bach,  January  19,  1720-21.  His  father  was  a 
CaJvmist  minister  of  that  place,  who  took  upon 
himself  the  care  of  his  eaucution.  What  arts 
of  instruction  he  used,  or  by  what  method  he  re- 
gulated the  studies  of  his  son,  we  are  not  able  to 
.inform  the  public ;  but  take  this  opportunity  of  in- 
treating  those  who  have  received  more  complete  in- 
telligence, not  to  deny  mankind  so  JBTcat  a  benefit 
as  the  improvement  of  education.  If  Mr.  Le  Fevre 
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thought  the  method  in  which  he  taught  his  chil- 
dren worthy  to  be  communicated  to  the  learned 
world,  how  justly  may  Mr.  Barretier  claim  the 
universal  attention  of  mankind  to  a  scheme  of 
education  that  has  produced  such  a  stupendous 
progress  !  The  autiiors,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  teach  certain  and  unfailing  rules  for  obtaining 
a  long  life,  however  they  have  failed  in  their  at- 
tempts, are  miiversally  confessed  to  have,  at  least, 
the  merit  of  a  great  and  noble  design,  and  to 
have  deserved  gratitude  and  honour.  How  much 
more  then  is  due  to  Mr.  Barretier,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  what  they  have  only  attempted  ?  for  to 
prolong  life,  and  improve  it,  are  nearly  the  same, 
if  to  mive  all  that  riches  can  purchase,  is  to  be 
rich  ;  if  to  do  all  that  can  can  oe  done  in  a  long 
time,  is  to  live  long  ;  he  is  equally  a  benefactor 
to  mankind,  who  teaches  them  to  protract  the 
dumtion,  or  shorten  the  business  of  ufe. 

That  there  are  few  things  more  worthy  our 
curiosity  than  this  method,  by  which  the  what 
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usisted  die  gmlikl  ofthtioii,eV«iyiiiMlwillbe 
convinced,  tMt  considen  the  early  proficiency  at 
Which  it  enabled  him  to  aithre ;  such  a  profidency 
«M  no  one  has  yet  reached  at  the  same  age,  and 
to  which  it  is  thefefore  probable  that  every  advan- 
tageous circumstance  concurred* 

At  the  age  of  nine  yeeara,  he  not  only  vnts  moMter 
of  jive  language$y  an  attamment  in  itse^  almost 
incredible,  but  understood,  saj^  his  fiither,  the 
hol^  writers,  better  in  their  original  tongues  than 
In  his  own.  If  he  means  by  Siis  assertion,  that 
he  knew  the  sense  of  many  passages  in  the  origi- 
nal which  were  obscure  in  the  translation,  the  ac- 
count^ however  wonderful^  may  be  admitted ;  but 
tf  he  mtends  to  tell  his  correspondent,  that  his 
aon  was  better  acquainted  with  the  two  languages 
of  the  Bible  than  with  his  own,  he  must  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  hyperbotically,  or  to  admit  that 
his  son  had  somewhat  neglected  the  study  of  his 
native  language ;  or  we  mudt  own,  that  the  fond- 
ness of  a  parent  has  transported  him  into  some 
batural  exaggerations^ 

Part  of  mis  letter  I  am  tempted  to  suppress, 
being  unwilling  to  demand  the  belief  of  otners  to 
that  which  appears  incredible  to  myself ;  but  as 
my  incredulity  may,  perhaps,  be  the  product 
rather  of  prejudice  ttun  reason,  as  ^vy  may 
heg^  a  dismdination  to  admit  so  inmiense  a  su- 
penority,  and  as  an  account  is  not  to  be  immedi* 
ately  censured  as  false,  merely  because  it  is  won- 
derful, I  shall  proceed  to  flve  the  rest  of  his 
father's  relation,  from  his  letter  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1789-30.  He  speaks,  continues  he,  Qer> 
man,  Latin,  and  French,  equally  well  He  can, 
by  lajdng  before  him  a  translation,  read  any  of  the 
books  otthe  Old  or  New  Testament  in  its  original 
language,  without  hesitation  or  perplexity.  HeU 
no  stranger  to  bibHeai  critieism  or  philosophy, 
nor  unacquainted  with  andent  and  modem  geo- 
gniphy,  and  is  cjyialifiedto  support  a  conversation 
witn  learned  men,  who  frequently  visit  and  cor- 
respond with  him. 

In  his  eleventh  year,  he  not  only  published  a 
learned  letter  in  Latin,  but  translated  the  travels 
of  Rabbi  Benjamin  from  the  Hebrew  into  French, 
which  he  illustrated  with  notes,  and  accompani^ 
with  dissertations ;  a  work  in  which  his  father, 
as  he  himself  declares,  could  give  him  little  as- 
sistance, as  he  did  not  understand  the  n^micai 
dialect 

The  reason  for  which  his  father  engaged  him  in 
this  work,  was  only  to  prevail  upon  him  to  write 
a  ftirer  hand  than  he  had  hitherto  accustomed 
himself  to  do,  by  giving  him  hopes,  that,  if  he 
should  translate  some  littta  author,  and  offer  a 
fair  copy  of  his  version  to  some  bookseller,  he 
might  m  return  for  it,  have  other  books  which  he 
wanted  and  could  not  afford  to  purchase. 

Incited  by  tiiiis  expectation,  he  fixed  upon  the 
^  Travels  of  Rabbi  Benjamin,"  as  most  proper 
for  his  purpose^  being  a  book  neither  bulky  nor 
common,  and  m  one  month  completed  his  tran» 
lation,  applying  only  one  or  two  hours  a<-day  to 
that  particular  task.  In  another  month  he  drew 
up  the  prindpal  notes  ;  and,  in  the  thiid,  wrote 
some  dissertatbns  upon  particular  passages, 
which  seemed  to  require  a  larger  examination. 

These  notes  contain  so  many  curious  remarks 
and  inauhies,outof  theconunon  road  of  learning, 
and  aiibrd  so  many  instances  of  penetration, 
judgment,  and  aocwacy,  that  the  reader  finds  in 
overypage  some  reason  to  persuade  him  that 
liMj  cannot  poasibly  be  tlia  work  of  a  child,  but 


of  a  man  loogf  aocustomed  to  these  stupes,  oo* 
lightened  bv  reflection,  and  dexterous  by  long 
practice  in  the  use  of  books.  Yet,  that  it  is  the 
peiformance  of  a  boy  thus  young,  is  not  only 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  his  father,  but  by  the 
concurrent  evidence  <m  Mr.  Le  Maitre,  his  asso' 
date  in  the  church  of  Schwabach,  who  not  only 
asserts  his  claim  to  this  work,  but  affirms  that  he 
heard  him  at  six  years  of  age  explain  the  Hebrew 
text  as  if  it  had  been  his  native  language ;  so 
that  the  &ct  is  not  tp  be  doubted  without  a  degree 
of  incredulity,  which  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to 
defend. 

This  copy  was,  however,  far  fit>m  being  written 
with  the  neatness  which  his  father  desirod  j  nor 
did  the  bookseller,  to  whom  it  was  offered^  make 
proposals  veiy  agreeable  to  the  expectations  of 
the  young  translator  ;  but  aAer  having  examined 
the  performance  in  their  manno',  and  determined 
to  print  it  upon  conditions  not  very  advantageous, 
returned  it  to  be  transcribed,  that  the  printers  might 
not  be  embarrassed  with  a  copy  so  difficult  to 
read. 

Barretier  was  now  advanced  to  the  latter  end 
of  his  twelfth  year,  and  had  made  great  advances 
in  his  studies,  notwithstanding  an  obstinate  tu* 
mour  in  his  Idl  hand,  which  gave  him  great  pain, 
and  obliged  him  to  a  tedious  and  troublesome 
method  of  cure  ;  and  reading  over  his  perform* 
ance,  was  so  far  firom  contenting  himself  with 
hardy,  transcribing  it,  that  he  altered  the  greatest 
part  of  the  notes,  new-modelled  the  dissertations, 
and  augmented  the  book  to  twice  its  former  bulk. 

The  few  touches  which  his  father  bestowed 
upon  therevisal  of  the  book,  though  they  are  mi- 
nutely set  down  by  him  in  the  preface,  are  so 
inconsiderable  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
them ;  and  it  may  be  much  more  agreeable,  as 
well  as  useful,  to  ^hibit  the  short  account  which 
he  there  gives  of  the  method  by  which  he  enabled 
his  son  to  show  so  early  how  easy  an  attainment 
is  the  knowledge  of  thie  languages,  a  knowledge 
which  some  men  spend  their  lives  in  cultivating, 
to  the  neglect  of  more  valuable  studies^  and 
which  they  socm  to  regard  as  the  highest  peifec* 
tion  of  human  nature. 

What  applauses  are  due  to  an  old  age,  wasted 
m  a  scrupulous  attention  to  particular  accents  and 
etymoloflies,  may  appear,  says"^  father,  by  see* 
ing  how  little  time  is  re^uiret  t^rrive  at  such  an 
eminence  in  these  studies  as  many  even  of  these 
venerable  doctore  have  not  attained,  for  want  of 
rational  methods  and  resular  apptication. 

This  censure  b  doubUess  just  upon  those  who 
spend  too  much  of  their  lives  upon  useless  nice* 
ties,  or  who  appear  to  labour  without  making  anj 
progress ;  but  as  the  knowledge  of  language  M 
necessary,  and  a  minute  accuracy  sometimes  r«» 
c|uisite,  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  blamed,  who, 
in  compliance  with  the  particular  bent  of  their 
own  minds,  make  the  difficulties  of  dead  languages 
thdr  chief  study,  and  arrive  at  excellence  propoi^ 
tionate  to  their  application,  since  it  was  to  tivs 
labour  of  such  men  that  his  son  was  indebted  for 
his  own  learning. 

The  first  languages  which  Barretier  learned 
were  the  French,  Qerman,  and  LAtin,  which  he 
was  tau^t  not  in  the  common  way  by  a  multi* 
tude  of  definitions,  rules,  and  exceptions,  which 
fatifflie  the  attention  and  burden  the  memory, 
without  any  use  proportionate  to  the  time  whidi 
they  require,  and  the  disgust  which  they  create^ 
The  method  by  which  he  was  iastmcted  w 
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mi  dxpeditkmi,  tad  therafore  pleaAoft.  He 
learned  them  all  in  the  flame  manner,  anci  almost 
at  the  flame  time,  by  converaing  in  them  indif- 
ferently with  hifl  father. 

The  other  languages,  of  which  he  was  master, 
he  learned  by  a  method  yet  more  oncommon. 
The  only  book  which  he  made  use  of  was  the 
Bible,  which  his  father  laid  before  him  in  the  lan- 
guage that  he  then  proposed  to  learn,  accompanied 
with  a  translation,  being  taught  by  degrees  the 
inflectione  of  nouns  and  veros.  This  method, 
says  his  father,  made  the  Latin  nK>re  familiar  to 
him  in  his  fourth  year  than  any  other  Ianguag& 

When  he  was  near  the  end  of  his  si^  year, 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  its  originai  language,  begmning  with  the  book 
of  Genesis,  to  which  jus  father  confined  hhn  for 
six  months:  after  which  he  read  cursorily  over 
the  rest  of  the  historical  books,  in  wUch  he  found 
Tery  bttle  difficulty,  and  then  applied  himself  to 
the  fltndy  of  the  poetical  writers,  and  the  pro- 
phets, wnich  he  reul  over  so  often,  with  so  cToee 
an  attention  and  so  happy  a  memory,  that  he 
oonld  not  only  translate  tnem  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  into  Latin  or  French,  but  turn  with  the 
same  fiidlity  the  tranalationfl  into  the  oiighial  lan- 
guage in  hifl  tenth  year. 

(mwin^  at  length  weaiy  of  being  confined  to 
a  book  which  he  could  almost  entirSy  repeat,  he 
deviated  by  stealth  into  other  studies,  and  as  his 
translation  of  Benjamin  is  a  sufficient  evidence, 
he  read  a  multitude  of  writers  of  various  kinds. 
h  kii  iweljlh  yem-  he  applied  mart  jnarticulariy  to 
the  ttutUf  of  the  fathertf  and  councils  of  the  six 
first  centuneSj  and  began  to  make  a  regular  col- 
lection of  their  canons.  He  read  every  author 
m  the  orij^nal,  having  discovered  so  much  negli- 
gence or  ignorance  in  most  tranalationfl,  that  he 
paid  no  regard  to  their  authority. 

Thus  he  continued  his  studies,  neither  drawn 
aside  by  pleasaree  nor  diflcounged  by  difficultiefl. 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  his  improvement  was 
want  of  books,  with  which  hia  narrow  fortune 
could  not  libeially  sunply  him ;  so  that  he  was 
bbiiged  to  borrow  the  greatest  part  of  those 
wUdi  hifl  fltudies  require,  and  to  return  them 
when  he  had  read  them,  without  being  able  to 
tonsnlt  them  occasioDallr,  or  to  recur  to  them 
when  his  memory  should  fsul  him. 

It  is  observable  that  neither  his  diligence,  un- 
intermitted  as  it  was,  nor  his  want  m  books,  a 
want  of  which  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  sen- 
sible, ever  produced  in  him  that  asperity,  which  a 
long  and  recluse  life,  without  any  circumstance  of 
diaauietfreouently  creates.  He  was  always  gay. 
hvdv  and  facetious,  a  temper  which  contributed 
maca  to  recommend  his  learning,  and  which  some 
students  much  superior  in  age  would  consult 
their  ease,  their  reputation,  and  thsir  interest,  by 
copying  from  him. 

In  the  year  1735,  he  published  AnH^riemO" 
9iM»f  ihe  Initium  EwmtgeHi  S,  Joanwia,  adoemu 
Artemommm  vindicdtmny  and  attamed  such  a  de- 
gree of  reputatien,  that  not  only  the  public,  but 
frineee,  to  As  are  commoaiy  1^  Uul  by  ymom  merit 
n  &itingaished,  began  to  interest  themselves  in 
ha  success,  for  the  same  year  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, who  bad  heard  of  6m  eaily  advances  in 
literature,  oo  account  of  a  scheme  for  discover- 
ing the  fongitude,  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  and  which  was  trans- 
mitted afterwards  by  him  to  Paris  and  London, 
^■^giged  to  take  oaiie«f  his  fartune,  having  re- 


cdved  further  prooft  of  his  abilitiefl  at  his  own 
court 

Mr.  Bairetier,  being  promoted  to  the  cure  of 
the  church  of  Stetin,  was  obliged  to  travel  with 
his  son  thither  fi'om  Schwabach,  through  Leip- 
sic  and  Berlin,  a  journey  very  agreeable  to  his 
son,  as  it  would  furnish  him  with  new  opportu- 
nities of  improving  his  knowledge,  and  extending 
his  acquaintance  among  men  of  letters.  For 
this  purpose  they  stayed  some  time  at  Lcipsic, 
and  then  travelled  to  Hall,  where  young  Barretier 
so  distinguished  himself  in  lus  conversation  with 
the  professors  of  the  university,  that  they  ofiered 
him  his  degree  of  doctor  m  philosophy,  a  dignity 
correroonoent  to  that  of  master  or  arts  among 
us.  Barretier  drew  up  that  night  some  positions 
in  philosophy,  and  the  mathematics,  which  he 
sent  immediately  to  the  press,  and  defended  the 
next  da3r  in  a  crowded  auditory,  with  so  much 
wit,  spirit,  presence  of  thought  and  strength  of 
reason,  that  the  whole  university  was  de%hted 
and  amazed ;  he  was  then  admitted  to  his  degree^ 
and  attended  by  the  whole  concourse  to  his 
lodgings,  with  compliments  and  acckunations. 

His  TheHs  or  philosophical  positions,  which  ho 
printed  in  compliance  with  the  practice  of  that 
university,  ran  through  several  editions  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  no  testimony  of  regard  was  wanting 
that  could  contribute  to  animate  him  in  his  pro- 
gress. 

When  they  arrived  at  Berlin,  the  king  ordered 
him  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and  was  so 
much  pleased  with  his  conversation,  that  he  sent 
for  him  almost  every  day  during  his  stay  at  Beiw 
lin  ;  and  diverted  htmself  with  engaging  him  in 
conversations  upon  a  multitude  of  subjects,  and 
in  disputes  with  learned  men ;  on  all  which  occa- 
sions he  acquitted  himself  so  happily,  that  the 
king  formed  the  highest  ideas  of  his  capadly,  and 
future  eminenoe.  And  thinking  pernaps  with 
reason,  that  active  hfe  was  the  noblest  sphere 
of  a  great  genius,  he  recommended  to  him  the 
study  of  modem  history,  the  customs  of  nations, 
and  those  parts  of  learninff  that  are  of  use  in 
pubEc  transactions  and  civil  employments,  decla^ 
ring  that  such  abilities  property  cultivated  might 
exiQt  him,  in  ten  years,  to  bo  the  greatest  minister 
of  state  in  Europe.  Barretier,  whether  we  at^ 
tribute  it  to  his  moderation  or  inexperience,  was 
not  dazded  by  the  prospect  of  such  high  promotion, 
but  answered,  that  he  teat  too  much  pleased  with 
tcienee  and  quietf  to  leave  them  for  such  inextrica- 
ble studies,  or  such  harassing  fatigues.  A  rcso* 
lution  so  unpleaaing  to  the  lung,  that  his  father 
attributes  to  it  the  delay  of  those  favours  which 
they  had  hopes  of  receiving,  the  king  having,  as 
he  observeo,  determined  to  employ  him  in  the 
ministry. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  paternal  affection  might 
suggest  to  Mr.  Barretier  some  false  conceptions 
of  the  king*s  design  ;  for  he  infers  from  the  in- 
troduction of  his  son  to  the  young  princes,  and 
the  caresses  which  he  received  &om  them,  that 
the  king  intended  him  for  their  preceptor,  a 
scheme,  says  he,  which  some  other  resolution 
hapmly  destroyed. 

wKatever  was  originally  intended,  and  hr 
whatever  means  these  intentions  were  fhistrateo, 
Barretier,  after  having  been  treated  with  the  hi^^ 
est  regard  by  the  whole  royal  family,  was  dis- 
missed with  a  present  of  two  hundred  crowns ; 
and  his  father  instead  of  bdng  fixed  at  Stetin, 
was  made  pastor  of  the  Fren<&  church  at  Hall ; 
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a  place  more  commodious  for  study,  to  which 
they  retired  :  Barretter  being  first  admitted  into 
the  Royal  Society  at  Berlin,  and  recommended 
by  the  king  to  the  university  at  HalL 

^t  Hall  ht  continued  hia  studies  with  his  usual 
application  and  success,  and,  either  by  his  own  re- 
flections or  the  persuasions  of  his  father,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  give  up  his  own  inclinations  to 
those  of  the  king,  and  direct  his  inquiries  to 
those  subjects  that  had  been  recommended  by 
him. 

He  continued  to  add  new  acquisitions  to  his 
learning,  and  to  increase  his  reputation  by  new 
performances,  tilL  in  the  beginnmg  of  his  nine- 
teenth 3rear,  his  health  began  to  decline,  and  his 
indisposition,  which,  being  not  alarming  or  vio- 
lent, was  perhaps  not  at  first  sufficiently  re- 
garded, increased  by  slow  degrees  for  eighteen 
months,  during  which  he  spent  days  among  his 
books,  and  neither  ne^ectcKi  his  studies,  nor  left 
his  gayety,  till  his  distemper,  ten  days  bdbre  his 
death,  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs  :  he 
then  prepared  himself  for  his  end,  without  fear  or 
emotion,  and  on  the  fifth  of  October,  1740,  re- 
signed his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Saviour,  with 
confidence  <md  tranqmUUy. 

t 

In  the  Magazine  for  1742,  appeared  the  fotiowing 
Additional  Account  q/*  the  Ltri  or  John 
Punjp  Ba&retibr.'*' 

"As  the  nature  of  our  Collections  requires 
that  our  accounts  of  remarkable  persons  and 
transactions  should  be  early,  our  readers  must 
necessarily  pardon  us,  if  they  are  often  not  cooo- 
plcte,  ana  allow  us  to  be  sumdently  studious  of 
their  satisfaction,  if  we  correct  our  errors, 
and  supply  our  defects  from  subsequent  intel- 
ligence, where  the  importance  of  the  subject 
merits  an  extraordinary  attention,  or  when  we 
have  any  peculiar  opportunities  of  procuring  in- 
formation. The  particulars  here  inserted  we 
thought  proper  to  annex  by  way  of  note  to  ^e 
following  passages,  quoted  from  the  Magame 
for  December  1740,  and  for  Febmaiy  1741." 

P.  340.  At  the  age  of  nine  yean  he  not  only  u>aa 
master  of  five  languages* 

French,  which  was  the  native  language  of  his 
mother,  was  that  which  he  learned  firat,  mixed  by 
living  in  Germany,  with  some  words  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  After  some  time  his 
lather  took  care  to  introduce  in  his  conversation 
with  him  some  words  of  Latin,  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  might  discover  the  meaning  of  them  by 
the  connexion  of  the  sentence,  or  the  occasion 
on  which  they  were  used,  without  discovering 
that  he  had  any  intention  of  instructing  him,  or 
that  any  new  attainment  was  proposed. 

By  this  method  of  conversation,  in  which 
new  words  were  every  day  introduced,  his  ear 
had  been  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  inflections 
and  variations  of  the  Latin  tongue,  he  began  to 
attempt  to  speak  like  his  father,  and  was  in  a 
short  time  drawn  on  by  imperceptible  degrees  to 
speak  Latin,  intermixed  with  other  languages. 

Thus,  when  he  was  but  four  years  old,  be  spoke 
every  day  French  to  his  mother,  Latin  to  his  fa- 
ther, ana  High  Dutch  to  the  maid,  vvithout  any 
perplexity  to  himself,  or  any  connision  of  one 
language  with  another. 


*  The  passa^M  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages  are 


P.  340.  He  is  no  stranger  to  hikUcal  eritidsm. 

Having  now  gained  such  a  degree  of  ^kiH  ia 
the  Hebrew  language  as  to  be  able  to  compose  io 
it  both  in  prose  ana  verse,  he  was  extremely  d» 
sirous  of  reading  the  Rabbins ;  and  having  bor- ' 
rowed  of  the  neighbouring  dergVj  and  the  Jews 
of  Schwabach,  aH  the  b(K>ks  which  they  could 
supply  him,  he  prevailed  on  his  fi&ther  to  buy  him 
the  great  Rabbinical  Bible,  published  at  Amster- 
dam in  four  tomes,  folio,  1723,  and  read  it  with 
that  accuracy  and  attention  which  appears  by  the 
account  of  it  written  by  him  to  his  mvourite,  M« 
Le  Maitre^  inserted  in  the  beginning  of  the  S6th 
volume  of  the  BibUotheque  Germanique. 

These  writers  were  read  by  him,  as  other  young 
persons  peruse  romances  or  novels,  only  nem  a 
puerile  desire  of  amusement ;  for  he  had  so  little 
veneration  for  them,  even  while  he  studied  them 
with  most  eagerness,  that  he  often  diverted  his 
parents  with  recounting  their  &ble8  and  chimeras 

P.  341.  In  bis  ttoeljth  year  he  applied  more  par* 
tieularly  to  the  study  of  the  Fathers. 

His  mther  l>eing  somewhat  uneas^r  to  observe 
so  much  time  spent  by  him  on  Rabbinical  trifles, 
thought  it  neceesaiy  now  to  recall  him  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language,  which  he  had  ci 
late  neglected,  but  to  which  he  returned  with  so 
much  ardour,  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  able  to 
read  Greek  with  the  same  facility  as  French  or 
Latin. 

He  then  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  and  councils  of  the  first  three  or  four  cen- 
turies: and  undertook,  at  his  father's  desire,  to 
confute  a  treatise  of  Samuel  Crellius,  in  which, 
under  the  name  of  Artemonius,  he  has  endea- 
voured to  substitute,  in  the  beginning  of  St. 
John's  gospel,  a  reading  diflerent  from  that  which 
is  at  present  recdved.  and  less  favourable  to  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour. 

This  task  was  undertaken  by  Barretter  Mrith 
great  ardour,  and  prosecuted  by  him  with  suita- 
ble application,  for  he  not  only  drew  up  a  formal 
confutation  of  Artemonius,  but  made  large  collec- 
tions fiom  the  eariiest  writers,  relating  to  the  lus- 
toiy  of  heresies  which  he  proposed  at  first  to  have 
published  as  preliminaries  to  his  book,  but,  find- 
mg  the  introduction  grew  at  last  to  a  greater  bulk 
than  the  book  itscA^he  determined  to  publish  it 
apart 

While  he  was  engrossed  by  these  inquiries,  ac- 
cident threw  a  pan*  of  riobes  into  his  hands  in 
October,  1734,  oy  whidi  his  curiosity  was  so 
much  exalted^  that  he  laid  aside  his  Artemonius, 
and  applied  himself  to  geography  and  astronomy. 
In  ten  days  he  was  able  to  solve  all  the  problems 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  globes,  and  had  attamed 
ideas  so  dear  and  strong  of  all  the  systems,  as 
well  andent  as  modem,  that  he  began  to  think  of 
making  new  discoveries ;  and  for  that  purpose^ 
laying  aside  for  a  time  all  searches  into  antiquity, 
he  employed  his  utmost  interest  to  procure  hooks 
of  astronomy  and  of  mathematics,  sjkI  made  such 
aprogress  in  three  or  four  months,  that  he  seem- 
ed to  tiave  spent  his  whole  life  upon  that  study ; 
for  he  not  only  made  an  astrolabe,  and  drew  up 
astronomical  tables,  but  invented  new  methods  of 
calculation,  or  such  at  least  as  appeared  new  to 
him.  because  they  were  .not  mentioned  in  the 
books  which  he  had  then  an  opportunity  of  reed- 
ing, and  it  is  a  sufficient  proof  both  of  the  rapidity . 
of^his  progress,  and  the  extent  of  his  views,  thai 
m  three  months  after  his  first  sight  of  a  pair  of 
globes^  he  formed  achemes  for  filling  the  longH 
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tide,  which  he  sent,  m  Jan.  1735,  to  the  Roytl 
Society  at  London. 

His  scheme  being  recommended  to  the  Society 
by  the  dueen^  was  considered  by  them  with  a  de- 
free  of  attention  which,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  attempt  of  a  miUheroa- 
tidan  so  young,  had  he  not  been  dignified  with  so 
illostrious  a  patronage.  But  it  was  soon  found, 
that  for  want  of  booKS  he  had  imagined  himself 
the  inventor  of  methods  already  in  common  use, 
and  that  he  proposed  no  means  of  discoveiins  the 
longitude,  but  such  as  had  been  already  triedand 
found  insufficient  Such  will  be  very  frequently 
the  fate  of  those  whose  fortune  either  condemns 
them  to  study  without  the  necessary  assistance 
from  libraries,  or  who  in  too  much  haste  publish 
their  discoveries. 

This  attempt  exhibited,  however,  such  a  spHOci- 
mea  of  his  capacity  for  mathematical  learning, 
and  such  a  proof  of  an  earlv  proficiency,  that  the 
Royal  Society  of  Berlin  admitted  him  as  one  of 
tbeu*  members,  in  1735. 

P.  341.  Princes,  who  are  commojUy  the  Itut, 

Barretier  had  been  distinguished  much  more 
eariy  by  the  Mar^vine  oTAnspach,  who,  in 
1726,  sent  for  his  father  and  mother  to  the  court, 
where  their  son,  whom  they  carried  with  them, 
presented  her  with  a  letter  in  French,  and  ad- 
dressed another  in  LAtiu  to  the  young  prince; 
who  afterwards,  in  1734,  granted  liim  the  privi- 
lege of  borrowing  books  from  the  libraries  or  An- 
SMch,  together  with  an  annual  pension  of  fifty 
florins,  which  he  enjoyed  for  four  years. 

In  this  place  it  may  not  be  improper  to  recount 
some  honours  conferred  npon  him,  which,  if  dis- 
tinctions are  to  be  rated  by  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  bestow  them,  maj  be  considerra  as 
more  valuable  than  those  which  he  received  fron^ 
princes. 

In  June  1731.  he  was  initiated  in  the  nniversity 
of  AltdoHt,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1732,  the 
synod  of  the  reformed  churches,  held  at  Christian 
briang,  admitted  him  to  be  present  at  their  con- 
sultations, and  to  preserve  tne  memory  of  so  ez- 
traordina^  a  transaction,  as  the  reception  of  a 
boy  of  eleven  years  into  an  eoclesiastioil  council, 
recorded  it  in  a  particular  article  of  the  acts  of 
the  synod. 

P.  341.  He  wa$  too  much  pleated  with  science 
ondquieL 

Astronomy  was  always  Barretier's  favourite 
study,  and  so  much  engrossed  his  thoughts,  that 
he  <ud  not  willingly  converse  on  any  other  sub- 
ject:  nor  was  he  so  well  pleased  with  the  dviUties 
0^  the  greatest  persons,  as  with  the  conversation 
of  the  mathematicians.  An  astronomical  obser- 
vation was  sufficient  to  withhold  him  from  court, 
or  to  call  him  away  abruptly  firom  the  most  illus- 
trious assemblies ;  nor  was  there  any  hope  of  en- 
joying his  company  without  inviting  some  profes- 
sor to  keep  turn  m  temper,  and  engage  nim  in 
discourse ;  nor  was  it  possible,  without  this  ezpe- 
dieflt,  to  previul  npon  nim  to  sit  for  his  picture. 

P.  342.  M  Hall  he  continued  his  studies. 

Mr.  Barretier  returned,  on  the  29th  of  April, 
1735,  to  Hall,  where  he  continued  the  remaining 
part  of  his  life,  of  which.it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  a  more  particular  account 

At  his  settlement  in  the  university  he  deter- 
nuned  to  exert  his  privileges  as  master  of  arts,  and 
to  read  public  lectures  to  the  students ;  a  design 
from  which  his  father  could  not  dissuade  him, 
though  he  did  not  approve  it ;  so  certainly  do  ho- 


nours or  prefeiments,  too  soon  conferred,  infatu- 
ate the  greatest  capacities.  He  published  an  in- 
vitation to  three  lectures,  one  critical  on  the  book 
of  Job,  another  on  astronomy,  and  a  third  upon 
ancient  ecclesiastical  history.  But  of  this  em- 
ployment he  was  soon  made  weary  by  the  petu- 
lance of  his  auditors,  the  fiitigoe  which  it  occa^ 
sioned.  and  the  interruption  of  his  studies  which 
it  produced,  and  theretore,  in  a  fortnight,  he  de- 
sisted wholly  from  his  lectures,  and  never  after- 
wards resumed  them. 

He  then  appUed  himsdf  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
almost  against  his  own  inclination,  which,  how- 
ever, he  conquered  so  fiir  as  to  become  a  regular 
attendant  on  the  lectures  on  that  science,  but 
spent  all  his  other  time  upon  diflerent  studies. 

The  first  year  of  his  residence  at  Hall  was 
spent  upon  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics; 
and  scarcely  any  author,  ancient  or  modem,  that 
has  treated  on  those  parts  of  learning  was  neglects 
ed  by  him,  nor  was  ne  satisfted  with  the  Imow- 
ledge  of  what  had  been  discovered  by  others,  but 
made  new  observations,  and  drew  up  immense 
calculations  for  his  own  use. 

He  then  returned  to  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
began  to  retouch  his  "Accountof  Heresies,"  whidi 
he liad  begun  at  Schwabach:  on  this  occasion  ho 
read  the  primitive  writers  with  great  accuracy, 
and  formed  a  project  of  regulating  the  chronology 
of  those  ages;  which  produced  a  "Chronological 
Dissertation  on  the  succcf<«'on  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rome,  from  St  Peter  to  Vicbcr,"  printed  in  Latin 
at  Utrecht,  1740. 

He  afterwards  was  wholly  absorbed  in  appfi- 
cation  to  polite  literature,  and  read  not  only  a 
multitude  of  writers  m  the  Ghreek  and  Latin,  but 
m  the  Gkrman,  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  ElngBsh, 
and  Arabic  languages,  and  in  the  last  year  Si  his 
Ufe  he  was  engrossed  by  the  study  of  inscriptions, 
medals,  and  antiquities  of  all  nations. 

In  1737,  he  resumed  his  design  of  finding  a  cer- 
tain method  of  discovering  the  longitude,  which 
he  imagined  himself  to  have  attamedby  exact  ob- 
servations of  the  declination  and  inclination  of  the 
needle,  and  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  at  the  same 
time,  an  account  of  his  schemes;  to  which  it  was 
first  answered  by  the  Royal  Society,  that  it  ap- 
peared the  same  with  one  which  Mr.  Whiston 
nad  laid  before  them;  and  afterwards  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that  his  method  was  but 
very  little  different  from  one  that  had  been  pro- 
posed by  M.  de  la  Croix,  and  which  was  inge- 
nious but  ineffectuaL 

Mr.  Barretier,  finding  his  invention  already  in 
the  possession  of  two  men  eminent  for  mathemati- 
cal Knowledge,  desisted  fVom  all  inquiries  after 
the  longitude,  and  engaged  in  an  examination  o( 
the  E^ptian  antiquities,  which  he  proposed  to 
free  from  their  present  obscurity,  by  deciphering 
the  hieroglyphics,  and  explaining  their  astronomy  ; 
but  this  design  was  interrupted  by  his  death. 

P.  342.  Confidence  and  tranquiUily, 

Thus  died  Barretier,  in  tlie  20th  year  of  his  ag& 
havmg  given  a  proof  how  much  may  be  perfom^ 
in  so  short  a  time  by  mdefiiti^le  diligence.  He 
was  not  only  master  of  many  languages,  but  skill- 
ed almost  in  every  science,  and  capable  of  distin- 
guishing himself  in  every  profession  except  that 
of  physic,  from  which  he  had  been  discouraged  by 
remarking  Uie  diversity  of  opinions  among  those 
who  had  neen  consulted  concerning  his  own  dis- 
orders. 
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His  leamingy  however  vast  htd  not  deprefsed 
or  overburdened  his  nstoral  facultiefl,  for  his  ffe- 
nius aJwavs  appeared  prodominant;  and  whenne 
inquired  into  tne  various  opinions  of  the  writers 
of  all  ag[es,  be  reasoned  ana  determined  for  him- 
self, having  a  mind  at  once  comprehensive  and 
delicate,  active  and  attentive.  He  was  able  to 
reason  with  the  metaphjrncians  on  the  most  ab- 
struse  questions,  or  to  enliven  the  roost  unpleas* 
in^  subjects  by  the  gayety  of  his  fancy.  He  wrote 
with  great  eleu^ce  and  dignity  of  style,  and  bad 
the  peculiar  j&licity  of  readiness  and  facility  in 
every  thin^  that  he  undertook,  being  able  without 
premeditation  to  translate  one  language  into  ano- 
ther. He  was  no  imitator,  but  struck  out  new 
tracts,  and  formed  original  sjrstems.  He  had  a 
quickness  of  apprehension,  and  firmness  of  me- 
moir; which  cnaoled  him  to  read  with  incredible 
rapidity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  what  he 
read,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recollect  and  apply  it 
He  turned  over  volimies  in  an  instant,  and  se- 
lected what  was  useful  for  his  purpose.  He  sel- 
dom made  extracts,  except  or  books  which  he 
could  not  procure  when  he  might  want  them  a 
second  time,  being  8iwa3rs  able  to  find  in  any  au- 
thor, with  great  expedition,  what  he  had  once 
read.  He  read  over,  in  one  winter,  twenty  vast 
folios ;  and  the  catalogue  of  books  which  he  had 
boRowed,  comprised  forty-one  pages  in  quarto, 


the  writing  doea^  and  the  titles  abridged.    H* 
was  a  constant  rrader  of  literanr  joumus. 

With  regard  to  common  life  ne  had  some  pe- 
culiarities. He  could  not  bear  music,  and  if  be 
was  ever  engaged  at  play  could  not  attend  to  it 
He  neither  loved  wine  nor  entertainments^  nor 
dancing;  nor  the  sports  of  the  field,  nor  relieved 
his  studies  with  any  other  diversion  than  that  of 
walking  and  conversation.  He  eat  little  flesh, 
and  lived  almost  wholly  upon  milk,  tea,  bread, 
fhiits,  and  sweetmeats. 

He  had  ^reat  vivacity  in  his  imagination,  and 
ardour  in  his  desires,  which  the  easv  method  of 
his  education  had  never  repressed ;  he  ther^ore 
conversed  among  those  who  had  gained  his  con- 
fidence with  great  fi-eedora,  but  his  favourites 
were  not  numerous,  and  to  others  he  was  always 
reserved  and  silent^  without  the  least  inclination 
to  discover  his  sentiments  or  display  his  learning. 
He  never  fixed  his  choice  upon  any  employment, 
nor  confined  his  views  to  any  profession,  being 
desirous  of  nothing  but  knowled^  and  entirely 
untainted  with  avarice  or  ambition.  He  pre- 
served himself  alwajrs  independent  and  was 
never  known  to  be  guilty  of  a  lie.  His  constant 
application  to  leambg  suppressed  those  passioos 
which  betrav  others  of  his  a^e  to  iiregularitiei^ 
and  exdudea  all  those  temptations  to  which  men 
are  ejqiosed  by  idleness  or  common  amosementa 
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Lbwis  MoatN  was  bom  at  Mans,  on  the  llth 
of  July,  1635,  of  parents  eminent  for  their  piety. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  sixteen  children,  a  family  to 
which  their  estate  bore  no  proportion,  and  which, 
in  persons  less  resigned  to  Providence,  would 
have  caused  great  uneasiness  and  anxiety. 

His  parents  omitted  nothing  in  his  education, 
which  religion  requires,  and  wnich  their  fortune 
could  supply.  Botany  was  the  study  that  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  possession  of  his  incline^ 
tion,  as  soon  as  the  bent  of  his  genius  could  be 
discovered.  A  countryman,  who  supplied  the 
apothecaries  of  the  place^  was  his  first  master, 
and  was  paid  by  him  for  his  instructions  with  the 
little  money  that  he  could  procure,  or  that  which 
was  given  nim  to  buy  something  to  eat  after  din- 
ner. This  abstinence  and  generosity  discovered 
themselves  with  his  passion  for  botany,  and  the 
gratification  of  a  desire  indifferent  in  itself  was 
procured  by  the  exercise  of  two  virtues. 

He  was  soon  master  of  all  his  instructor's 
knowledge,  and  was  obliged  to  enlarge  his  ac- 
quaintance with  plants,  by  observing  mem  him- 
self in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mans.  Having 
finished  his  grammatical  studies,  he  was  sent  to 
learn  philosophy  at  Paris,  whither  he  travelled  on 
foot  like  a  student  in  botany,  and  was  careful  not 
to  lose  such  an  opportunity  of  improvement 

When  his  course  of  philosophy  was  completed, 
he  was  determined,  by  his  love  of  botany,  to  the 
profession  of  physic,  and  from  that  time  engaged 


•  Translated  from  an  eloee  hy  Fonlenelle,  and  flrit 
printed  in  the  Gknileman's  Magazine  for  1741. 


in  a  course  of  life,  which  was  never  exceeded 
either  by  the  ostentation  of  a  philosopher,  or  the 
severity  of  an  anchoret :  for  he  confined  himsdf 
to  bread  and  water,  ana  at  most  allowed  himself 
no  indulgence  beyond  fruits.  By  this  method,  be 
preserved  a  constant  freedom  and  serenity  of 
spirits,  alwa3rs  equally  proper  for  study ;  for  his 
soul  had  no  pretences  to  complain  of  being  ovei^ 
whelmed  with  matter. 

This  regimen,  extraordinaiy  as  it  was,  bad 
many  advantages  ;  for  it  preserved  his  health,  an 
advantage  which  very  few  suffidendy  regaid ;  it 
gave  him  an  authority  to  preach  diet  and  ab- 
stinence to  his  patients ;  and  it  made  him  rich 
without  the  assistance  of  fortune ;  rich,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  the  poor,  who  were  the  only  per- 
sons benefited  bytnat  artificial  aflluence,  which, 
of  all  others,  is  most  difificult  to  aoqmre.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine,  that,  while  he  practised  m  the 
roidfst  of  Paris  the  severe  temperance  of  a  henni^ 
Paris  differed  no  otiierwise,  with  regaid  to  hin, 
from  a  hermitage,  than  as  it  supplied  him  with 
books  and  the  conversation  of  learned  men. 

In  1662,  he  was  admitted  doctor  of  phrac. 
About  that  time  Dr.  Pagon^  Dr.  Longoet,  ana  Dr. 
Galois,  all  eminent  for  tiieu-  skill  in  botany,  wsre 
employed  in  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  the  pisnte 
in  the  Royal  Garden,  which  was  publiriied  in 
1665j  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Vallot,  then  fir* 
physician :  dining  the  prosecution  of  this  work, 
Dr.  Morin  was  often  consulted,  and  firom  the* 
conversations  it  was  that  Dr.  Fagon  conceived  i 
particular  esteem  of  him,  which  ne  always  cea- 
tinned  to  retain. 
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Aft«r  havms  practised  phymc  tome  yean,  he 
was  admitted  Expectant  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where 
he  was  regularly  to  have  been  made  Pensionary 
physician  upon  the  first  vacancy  j  but  mere  un- 
asngted  merit  advances  slowly,  if,  what  is  not 
very  common,  it  advances  at  an.  Morin  had  no 
acquaintance  with  the  arts  necessaiy  to  cany  on 
schemes  of  preferment ;  the  moderation  of  his 
desires  preserved  him  from  the  necessi^  of  study- 
ing them,  and  the  privacy  of  his  tifb  debarred  him 
from  any  opportunitj^. 

At  last,  however,  justice  was  done  him  in  spite 
of  artifice  and  partiality :  but  his  advancement 
added  nothing  to  his  conoition,  except  the  power 
of  more  extensive  charity:  for  all  the  money 
which  he  received  as  a  «uaiy,  he  put  into  the 
chest  of  the  hospital,  always,  as  he  imagined, 
without  being  observed.  Not  content  with  serv- 
ing the  poor  Tor  nothing,  he  paid  them  for  being 
served. 

His  reputation  rose  so  high  in  Paris,  that  Made- 
raotselle  de  Guise  was  desirous  to  make  him  her 
physician ;  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
lie  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  friend,  Dr.  Dodart, 
to  accept  the  place.  He  was  by  this  new  ad- 
vancement laid  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  a 
chariot,  an  equipage  very  unsuitable  to  his  tem. 
per ;  but  while  he  complied  with  those  exterior 
appearances  which  the  public  hod  a  right  to  de- 
mand from  him,  he  remitted  nothing  of  his  former 
austerity  in  the  more  private  and  essential  parts 
of  his  fife,  which  he  had  always  the  power  of 
regulating  according  to  his  own  disposition. 

in  two  Years  and  a  half  the  Princess  fell  sick, 
and  was  despaired  of  by  Morin,  who  was  a  great 
master  of  prognostics.  At  the  time  when  she 
thoueht  herself  in  no  danger^  he  pronounced  her 
death  inevitable ;  a  declaration  to  the  highest  do* 
gree  disagreeable,  but  which  was  made  more  easy 
to  him  than  to  any  other  by  his  piety  and  artless 
■impUcity.  Nor  did  his  sincerity  produce  any  ill 
consequences  to  himself;  for  the  Princess,  afiected 
by  his  zeal,  taking  a  ring  from  her  finger,  gave  it 
him  as  the  last  pledge  of  her  aflection,  and  re- 
warded him  still  more  to  his  satisfaction,  by  pre- 
paring for  death  widi  a  true  christian  piety.  She 
tcfl  him  by  will  a  yearly  pension  of  two  thousand 
Mvres,  which  was  always  regularly  paid  him. 

No  sooner  was  the  Princess  deaa,  but  he  freed 
himself  from  the  incumbrance  of  his  chariot,  and 
retired  to  St.  Victor  without  a  servant ;  having, 
however,  augmented  his  daily  allowance  with  a 
little  rice  boUed  in  water. 

Dodart,  who  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  be» 
ing  ambitious  on  his  account,  procured  him,  at 
the  restoration  of  the  academy  in  1699,  to  be 
nominated  associate  botanist ;  not  knowing,  what 
ha  would  doubdess  have  been  pleased  with  the 
knowledge  of^  that  he  introduced  into  that  assem- 
bly the  man  that  was  to  succeed  him  in  his  place 
of*^  Pensionary. 

Dr.  Morin  was  not  one  who  had  upon  his  hands 
the  labour  of  adapting  himself  to  the  duties  of 
his  condition,  but  always  found  himself  naturally 
adapted  to  them.  He  had,  therefore,  no  difficulty 
b  bang  constant  at  the  assemblies  of  the  acade- 
my, notwithstanding  the  distance  of  places,  while 
he  had  strength  enough  to  support  the  journey. 
But  his  regimen  was  not  equally  effectual  to  pro- 
duce vigour  as  to  prevent  distempers :  and  being 
64  years  old  at  his  admission,  he  could  not  con- 
tinue bis  assiduity  more  than  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Dodart,  whom  he  succeeded  m  1707. 
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When  Mr.  Toomefort  went  to  puivue  his  bo< 
tanical  inquiries  in  the  Levant,  he  desired  Dr. 
Morin  to  supply  his  place  of  Demonstrator  of  the 
Plants  in  the  Royal  Garden,  and  rewarded  him 
for  the  trouble,  by  inscribing  to  him  a  new  plant 
which  he  brought  from  the  east,  by  the  name  of 
Morma  Orimtalis,  as  he  named  others  the  Dodart 
tOf  the  Fagonnt,  the  Bignonne,  the  FheUpee.  I'hese 
are  compliments  proper  to  be  made  by  the  bo* 
tanists,  not  only  to  those  of  their  own  rank,  but 
to  the  greatest  persons ;  for  a  plant  is  a  monu- 
ment of^a  more  durable  nature  than  a  medal  or 
an  obelisk ;  and  yet,  as  a  proof  that  even  these 
vehicles  are  not  always  sufficient  to  transmit  to 
futurity  the  name  conjoined  with  them,  the  ^ico- 
titma  is  now  scarcely  known  by  any  other  name 
than  that  of  tobacco. 

Dr.  Morin,  advancing  &r  in  age,  was  now 
forced  to  take  a  servant,  and,  wluit  was  yet  a 
more  essential  altemtion,  prevailed  upon  himself 
to  take  an  ounce  of  wine  a  day,  which  he  mea- 
sured with  the  same  exactness  as  a  medicine  bor- 
dering upon  poison.  He  quitted  at  the  same  time 
all  his  practice  in  the  city,  and  confined  it  to  the 

SK>r  01  his  neighbourhood,  and  his  visits  to  the 
otel  Dieu ;  but  his  weakness  increasing,  he  was 
forced  to  increase  his  quantity  of  wine,  which  yet 
he  always  continued  to  adjust  by  weight* 

At  78,  his  legs  could  carry  him  no  longer,  and 
he  scarcely  left  his  bed ;  but  his  intellects  con* 
tinned  unimpaired,  except  in  the  last  six  months 
of  his  life.  He  exph^,  or  to  use  a  more  proper  ^ 
terai,  went  out,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1714.  at  the 
age  of  90  yearSj  without  any  distemper,  ana  mere- 
ly  for  want  of  strength,  having  enjoyed  by  the 
benefit  of  his  regimen  a  long  and  healthy  life,  and 
a  gentle  and  easy  death. 

This  extraonunary  regimen  was  but  part  of 
the  daily  regulation  of  his  lif^  of  which  all  tLe 
office.4  wei^  carried  on  with  a  regularity  and  ex- 
actness neariy  approaching  to  that  of  the  pUme< 
tanr  motions. 

He  went  to  bed  at  seven,  and  rose  at  two, 
throughout  the  year.  He  spent  in  the  morning 
three  liours  at  his  devotions,  and  went  to  the  Ho- 
tel Dieu  in  the  summer  between  five  and  six,  and 
in  the  winter  between  six  and  seven,  hearing  mass 
for  the  most  part  at  Notre  Dame.  After  nis  re* 
turn  he  read  the  holy  scripture,  dhied  at,  eleven, 
and  when  it  was  fair  weatner  walked  till  two  in 
tlie  royal  garden,  where  he  examined  the  new 
plants,  and  gratified  his  earhest  and  strongest 

Eassion.  For  the  remaining  part  of  the  day,  if 
e  had  no  poor  to  visit,  he  shut  himself  up,  and 
read  books  of  literature  or  physic,  but  chiefly 
physic,  as  the  duty  of  his  profession  required. 
This  likewise  was  the  time  ne  received  visits,  if 
any  were  paid  him.  He  often  used  this  expres- 
sion, "  Those  that  come  to  see  me,  do  me  honour ; 
those  that  stay  away,  do  me  a  favour."  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  a  man  of  this  temper  was  not 
crowded  with  salutations:  there  was  only  now 
and  then  an  Antony  that  would  pay  Paul  a  visit 


♦  The  practice  of  Dr,  Morin  to  forbidden,  I  believe, 
by  every  writer  that  has  left  rules  for  the  proeervation  of 
health,  and  is  direaly  opposite  to  that  of  Conaro.  who 
hj  hi*  redmen  repaired  a  brolcen  constitution,  and  pro 
tracted  his  life,  without  any  painful  infirmities,  or  «n> 
decay  of  his  tatellectual  abilides.  to  more  than  a  hundred 
years ;  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  as  :Den  advance  io 
years,  they  ought  to  take  lighter  susteninoe,  and  in  lenc 

auantitids ;  and  reason  seems  easily  ti>  discover  tliai  m 
le  concocuvepowen  grow  weaker,  they  ought  to  labour 
leas.— Ortf .  EdiL 
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Amone  his  pspen  was  fbaai  a  Gredc  and 
Latin  inc^  to  Hippocrates,  more  cofnoas  and  ex- 
act than  that  of  rini,  which  he  had  finished  only 
a  year  before  his  death.  Such  a  work  required 
thie  assiduity  and  patience  of  a  hermit.* 

There  is  likewise  akramal  of  the  weather,  kept 
without  interruption,  for  more  than  forty  years,  m 
which  he  has  accurately  set  down  tlie  state  of 
the  barometer  and  thermometer,  the  dryness  and 
moisture  of  the  air,  the  yariations  of  the  wind  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  the  rain,  the  thonders,  and 


eren  the  sodden  stormy  in  a  very  CMiioio£eiis 
and  concise  method,  which  exhibitB,  in  little  rooB^ 
a  great  train  of  difierent  obeerraitiona.  What 
numbers  of  such  remarks  had  escaped  a  man  las 
miform  in  his  life,  and  whose  attention  had  been 
extended  to  common  objects ! 

All  the  estate  which  he  left  is  a  collection  of 
medals,  another  of  herbs,  and  a  libraiy  rated  at 
two  thousand  crowns;  whidi  make  it  erideDt 
that  he  spent  mnch  more  upon  his  miod  than  npoa 
his  body. 


BURMAN. t 


Petkr  Burman  was  bora  at  Utrecht,  on  the 
S6th  day  of  June,  1663.  The  family  from  which 
lie  descended  has  for  several  generations  produced 
men  of  ereat  eminence  for  piety  and  learning; 
and  his  fother,  who  was  professor  of  divinity  m 
the  university,  and  pastor  of  the  city  of  Utrecht, 
was  equaUy  cc^brated  for  the  strictness  of  his 
life,  the  efficacy  and  orthodoxy  of  his  sermons, 
ana  the  learning  and  perspicuity  of  his  academi- 
cal lectures. 

From  the  assistance  and  instruction  which  sudi 
a  father  would  doubtless  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  genius  of  this  son  not  to  have  omittedToe 
was  unhappily  cut  off  at  eleven  years  of  age,  being 
at  that  time  by  his  father's  death  thrown  entirely 
under  the  care  of  his  mother,  by  whose  diligence, 
piety,  and  prudence,  his  edncatioh  was  so  regu^ 
latecl,  that  he  had  scarcely  any  reason  but  fiual 
tenderness  to  regret  the  loss  of^his  father. 

He  was  about  this  time  sent  to  the  public 
school  of  Utrecht  to  be  instructed  in  the  learned 
languages ;  and  it  will  convey  no  common  idea 
of  his  capacity  and  industry  to  relate,  that  he  had 
passed  tnroiigh  the  classes,  and  was  admitted 
mto  the  univeraty  in  his  thirteenth  year. 

This  account  of  the  rapidity  of  his  progress  in 
the  first  part  of  his  studies  is  so  stupendous,  that 
though  it  is  attested  by  his  friend,  Ehr.  Osterdyke, 
of  whom  it  cannot  be  reasonably  suspected  that 
he  b  himself  deceived,  or  that  he  can  oesire  to  de- 
ceive others,  it  must  be  allowed  far  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  probability,  if  it 'be  considered,  with  re- 
gard to  tne  methods  of  education  practised  in  our 
country,  where  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  highest 
genius,  and  most  comprehensive  capacity,  to  be 
entangled  for  ten  years,  in  those  thoroy  paths  of 
literature,  whidi  &uman  is  represented  to  have 
passed  in  less  than  two;  and  we  must  doubtless 
confess  the  most  skilful  of  our  masters  much  ex- 
celled by  the  address  of  the  Dutch  teachers,  or 
the  abilities  of  our  greatest  scholars  §u  surpassed 
by  those  of  Burman. 

But,  to  reduce  this  narrative  to  credibility,  it  b 
necessary  that  admiration  should  give  place  to  in- 
quiry, and  diat  it  be  discovered  what  proficiency 


in  literature  w  expected  fitmi  a  stodeotp  request- 
mg  to  be  admitted  into  a  Dutch  universrtT.  It  is 
to  DO  observed  that  in  the  universiti^  ot  foreign 
countries,  they  have  professors  of  philology,  or 
humanity,  whose  employment  b  to  instmct  the 
younger  classes  in  grammar^  rhetoric,  and  lan- 
guages; nor  do  they  engage  m  the  sUidy  of  phi- 
fosophy,  till  they  have  puwd  throng  a  coarse  ot 
philoloocal  lectures  and  exercisea,  to  which,  in 
some  (Mces,  two  years  are  commonly  allotted. 

The  English  scheme  of  education,  which  with 
regard  to  academical  studies  b  more  ligoroos,  and 
sets  literary  honours  at  a  higher  price  than  that 
of  any  other  country,  exacts  &om  the  youth,  who 
are  initbted  in  our  colleges,  a  degree  •f  philologi- 
cal knowledge  sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  lec- 
tures in  philosophy,  which  are  read  to  them  m 
Latin,  and  to  enable  them  to  proceed  in  other 
studies  without  assistance ;  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
jectured, that  Burman,  at  his  entrance  into  the 
university,  had  no  sudi  skill  in  languages,  nor 
such  ability  of  composition,  as  are  frequently  to 
be  met  with  in  the  ni^her  classes  of  an  English 
school ;  nor  was  perhaps  more  than  moderately 
skilled  in  Latin,  and  taught  the  first  rudiments  of 
Greek. 

In  the  uraversi^  he  was  comnatted  to  the  care 
of  the  learned  Gnevius,  whose  regard  for  kb 
fkther  inclined  him  to  superintend  hb  studies  with 
more  than  common  attention,  which  was  soon 
confirmed  and  increased  by  hb  discoveries  of  the 
;enius  of  hb  pupil,  and  nb  observation  of  hb 


•  Thi«  ia  an  intunce  of  ih«  diiposidon  generally  found 
In  writers  of  Uvea,  toexalt  everr  common  occurrence  and 
action  into  wonder.  Are  not  indexes  daily  written  by 
men  wlio  neither  receive  nor  expect  any  loud  applauses 
for  il»elr  labours  i^-On'g.  Edit 

t  First  primed  in  lbs  Oeoileman*a  Magaxine  for  1743. 


e  of  the  qualities  which  contziboted  emi- 
nently to  qualify  Grevitis  for  an  instructor  of 
youth,  was  the  sagacity  by  which  he  readily  dis- 
covered the  predominant  &culty  of  each  pupil, 
and  the  peculiar  designation  by  which  nature  had 
allotted  him  to  any  species  of  literatureL  and  by 
which  he  was  soon  able  to  determine,  that  Boi^ 
man  was  remarkably  adapted  to  classical  stores, 
and  predict  the  f^inai  advances  that  be  woun 
make,  by  mdustnously  pursuing  the  direction  of 
hb  genius. 

Animated  by  the  encouragement  of  a  tutor  so 
cdebrated,  be  continued  the  vigour  of  hb  appbcap 
tion,  and,  for  several  years,  not  only  attended  the 
lectures  of  Gnevius,  but  made  use  of  every  other 
opportunity  of  improvement,  with  such  ditageoco 
as  might  Justly  be  expected  to  produce  an  uoooib- 
mon  prodciency. 

Having  thus  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  da*- 
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Mcal  knowledge  to  quali^  him  for  inqnirieB  into 
other  sciences,  he  appliea  himself  to  the  stadj  of 
the  law,  and  published  a  dissertation.  "  De  Vice- 
tinA  Hsreditatum,**  which  he  publicly  defended, 
under  the  professor  Van  Muyden,  with  such  leam- 
iag  and  doquence,  as  procuied  him  great  ap- 
plause. 

Imagining,  then,  that  the  conversation  of  other 
men  of  learning  might  be  of  use  towards  his  far- 
ther improvement,  and  jrijgbtly  ju<^;ing  that  no- 
tions formed  in  any  single  seminary  are  for  the 
createst  part  contracted  and  partial ;  he  went  to 
Leyden,  where  he  studied  phdosophy  for  a  year, 
onder  M.  de  Voider^  whose  celebrity  was  so  ^reat, 
that  the  schools  assigned  to  the  sciences,  which  it 
was  his  province  to  teach,  were  not  sulficient, 
though  very  spacious,  to  contain  the  audience 
that  crowdad  his  lectures  fiom  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Yet  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  engrossed 
by  philosophical  disquisitions,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  studies  in  which  he  was  more  early  engaged, 
and  to  which  he  was  perhaps  by  nature  better 
adapted ;  for  he  attended  at  the  same  tmie  Ryo- 
ktus's  ezplanatioos  of  Tacitus^  and  James  Qro> 
novius's  lectures  on  the  Greek  writers,  and  has 
often  been  heard  to  acknowledge,  at  an  advanced 
age,  the  assistance  which  he  received  from  them. 

Having  thus  passed  a  year  at  Leyden  with 
great  advantage,  ne  returned  to  Utrecht,  and  once 
more  applied  lumself  to  philological  studies,  by 
the  aasistanoe  of  Onsvius,  whose  early  hopes  of 
his  genhis  wer^  now  mised  to  a  full  confidence  of 
Chat  excellence,  at  which  he  afterwards  arrived. 

At  Utrecht,  m  March,  168S,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  advanced  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws ;  on  which  occasion  he  published 
a  learned  dissertation,  ^^De  Transactionibus,** 
and  defended  it  with  his  usual  eloquence,  learning, 
and  Bucceas. 

The  Attainment  of  this  honour  was  far  from 
havinff  upon  Burman  that  efiect  which  has  been 
too  offeii  observed  to  be  produced  in  others,  who, 
Iwving  in  their  own  opinion  no  higher  object  of 
ambition,  have  relapsed  into  idleness  and  security, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  a  hizy  enjoy- 
ment of  their  aicaderaical  dignities.  Burman  as- 
pired to  fiuther  improvements,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  the  opportunities  of  literaiy  conversation 
which  Utrecht  affi>rded,  travelled  into  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  where  he  gained  an  increase 
both  of  fame  and  learning. 

At  his  return  from  this  ezciffsioo,  he  engaged 
in  the  .practice  of  the  law,  and  pleaded  several 
causes  with  svch  reputation,  as  might  be  hoped 
by  a  man  who  had  joined  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  law,  the  erabeUisbments  of  polite  literature, 
and  the  strict  ratiocination  of  true  philosophy, 
and  who  was  able  to  employ  on  eve^  occasion 
ihfb  graces  of  eloquence  and  the  power  of  argu- 
mentation. 

While  Barman  was  hastening  to  hij|^  reputa- 
tion hi  the  courts  of  justice,  simI  to  those  nches 
and  honours  which  always  follow  it,  he  was  sun»- 
iBoned  in  1691,  by  the  magistrates  of  Utrecht,  to 
undertake  the  charge  of  collector  of  the  tenths, 
an  office  in  that  place  of  great  honour,  and  which 
he  accepted  therefore  as  a  proof  of  their  confi- 
dence and  esteem. 

While  he  was  encaged  in  this  emplojrment,  he 
married  Eve  Clotteihoke,  a  young  ladv  of  a  good 
Dunily,  and  uncommon  genius  and  beauty,  by 
whom  he  had  ten  children,  of  which  eight  died 
young ;  and  only  two  sons,  Francis  and  Caspar* 


Uved  t6  console  their  mother  for  then:  fadief s 
death. 

Neither  public  business  nor  domestic  cares 
detained  Burman  from  the  prosecution  of  his  lite> 
rary  inquiries;  by  which  he  so  much  endeared 
himself  to  Gnevius.  that  he  was  recommended  by 
him  to  the  regard  of  the  university  of  Utrei:ht, 
and  accordingly,  in  1696,  was  chosen  professor  of 
eloquence  and  mstory,  to  which  was  added,  aftej 
some  time,  the  professorship  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, ana  afterwards  that  of  politics ;  so  various 
did  they  conceive  his  abilities,  and  so  extensive 
his  knowledge. 

At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  pronnce,  be 
pronounced  an  oration  upon  eloquence  and 
poetry. 

Having  now  more  firequent  opportunities  of 
displaying  his  learning,  he  arose,  in  a  short  time, 
to  a  high  reputation,  of  which  the  great  number 
of  bis  auditors  was  a  sufficient  pro^,  and  which 
the  proficiency  of  his  pupils  showed  not  to  be  ac- 
cidental or  undeserved. 

In  1714  he  formed  a  resolution  of  viatin^  Pa^ 
ris,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  conferring  in  person, 
upon  Questions  of  literature,  with  the  learned 
men  of^  that  place,  and  of  gratifying  bis  curiosity 
with  a  more  famiJiar  know^ge  of^ those  writers 
whose  works  he  admired,  but  with  a  view  more 
important,  of  visitios  the  libraries,  and  making 
those  inquiries  which  might  be  of  advantage  to 
his  darling  study. 

The  vacation  of  the  university  allowed  him  to 
stav  at  Paris  but  six  weeksj^  wmch  he  employed 
wiUi  so  much  dexterity  and  industry,  that  he  had 
searched  the  principal  Ubraries,  collated  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts  and  pnnted  copies,  and 
brought  back  a  great  treasure  of  curious  observa- 
tions. 

In  this  visit  to  Paris  he  contracted  an  ac- 
quaintance, among  other  learned  men,  with  the 
celebrated  Father  Mont&ucon  ;  with  whom  he 
conversed,  at  his  first  interview,  with  no  other 
eharacter  but  that  of  a  traveller ;  hut  their  dis- 
course turning  upon  ancient  leading,  the  stran- 
Sr  soon  gave  such  proofs  of  his  attainments,  that 
ontfauoon  declared  him  a  very  uncommon  tra- 
veller, and  confessed  his  curiosity  to  know  his 
name  ;  which  he  no  sooner  heard,  than  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  embracing  him  with  the  utmost 
ardour,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  having  seen 
the  man  wnose  productions  of  various  kinds  he 
had  so  often  praised  ;  and,  as  a  real  proof  of  his 
regard,  oflferea  not  only  to  procure  him  an  imme- 
diate admission  to  all  the  libraries  of  Paris,  but  to 
those  in  remoter  provinces,  which  are  not  gene- 
rally open  to  strangers,  and  undertook  to  ease  the 
expenses  of  his  ioumey  by  procuring  him  enter- 
tainment in  all  the  OAonasteries  of  his  order. 

This  fiivour  Burman  was  hindered  from 
accepting,  by  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
Utrecht  at  tne  usual  time  of  beginning  a  new 
course  of  lectures,  to  which  there  wSs  always  so 

rit  a  concourse  of  students,  as  much  increased 
dignity  and  fame  of  the  university  in  which 
he  taught 

He  had  already  eztendecL  to  distant  parts,  his 
reputation  for  knowledge  or  ancient  history,  by  a 
treatise  ''de  Vectigalibus  Populi  Romani,'^  on 
the  revenues  of  the  Romans  ;  and  for  his  skill  in 
Greek  learning,  and  in  ancient  coins,  by  a  tract 
^ed  <<  Jupiter  Fulgurator  ;*'  and  after  his  re- 
turn from  Paris,  he  published  *'  Phaedrus,'*  first 
with  the  notes  of  vanous  commentators,  and  after- 
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livardt  with  his  own.  He  ttrinted  flanjr  poems, 
made  many  ontioi^  ufNm  oiflferent  eubgectSi  and 
procured  an  impreenon  of  the  epietlct  of  Oudius 
and  SanaviuB. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  professoi^ 
ships  of  history,  eloqaence,  and  the  Grreek  lan- 
guage, became  vacant  at  Leyden,  by  the  death 
of  Ferizonius,  which  Barman's  reputation  incited 
the  curators  of  the  unirersity  to  offer  him  upon 
very  generous  terms,  and  which  after  some  stru^ 
eles  with  his  fondness  for  his  native  place,  his 
Friends  and  his  colleagues,  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  accept,  finding  the  soUdtations  rrom  Leyden 
warm  and  urgent,  and  his  friends  at  Utrecht, 
though  unwillmff  to  be  deprived  of  him,  yet  not 
zealous  enough  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
their  university,  to  endeavour  to  detain  him  by 
great  liberality. 

At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  professorship. 
Which  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1715,  he  pro- 
nounced an  oration  upon  the  duty  and  office  of  a 
professor  of  polite  Uterature ;  <*  De  pubUci  hu" 
manioris  Disaplins  professoris  proprio  offido  et 
rounere;"  ^nd  showed,  by  the  usefulness  and  per* 
e|ncuity  of  his  lectures,  that  he  was  not  confined 
to  speculative  notions  on  thftt  rjbject,  having  a 
\ery  happy  method  of  accommodating  his  in* 
Btructions  to  the  di^rent  abilities  and  attainments 
of  his  pupils. 

Nor  did  he  snfier  the  pubfic  duties  of  this  sta* 
tion  to  hinder  him  from  promoting  learning  by  la* 
hours  of  a  different  kind;  for  besides  many  poems 
and  orations  which  he  redted  on  diflEerent  occa^ 
sions,  he  wrote  several  prefaces  to  the  Works  of 
others,  and  published  many  vaeM  editions  of  the 
best  Latin  writers,  with  large  collections  of  notes 
from  various  conunentatora. 

He  was  twice  rector,  or  chief  ^vemor  of  the 
tiniversity,  and  dischaiged  that  important  office 
With  equal  equity  and  ability,  and  gained  by  his 
conduct  in  every  station  so  much  esteem,  that 
when  the  professorship  of  history  of  the  United 
Provinces  became  vacant,  it  was  conferred  on 
him,  as  an  addition  to  his  honours  and  revenues, 
which  he  might  justly  daim  ;  and  afterwards,  as 
a  proof  of  the  continuance  of  their  regard,  and 
a  testimony  that  his  reputation  was  etiU  increa»> 
in^,  they  made  him  chief  librarian,  an  office 
which  was  the  more  acceptable  to  him.  as  it 
united  his  businesa  with  his  pleasure,  ana  gave 
hhn  an  opportunity  at  the  same  time  of  supers 
intending  tiie  library,  and  carrying  on  his  studies. 

Such  was  the  course  of  his  life,  tUl,  in  his  old 
age,  leaving  off  his  practice  of  walking  and  other 
exerdses,  be  began  to  be  afflicted  with  the  scurvy^ 
which  discovert  itself  by  very  tormenting  symp- 
toms of  various  kinds  ;  sometimes  disturoing  his 
bead  with  vertigoes,  sometimes  causing  faintness 
in  his  limbs,  and  sometimes  attacking  his  legs  with 
anguish  so  ezcrudating  that  all  his  vigour  was  de- 
stroyed^ and  the  power  of  walking  entirely  taken 
away,  tdl  at  length  his  left  foot  became  motionless. 
The  violence  of  his  pain  produced  irregular  fevers, 
deprived  hhn  of  rest,  and  enlirely  debilitated  hu 
whole  frame. 

This  tormenting  disease  he  bore,  tfaou^  not 
without  some  degree  of  impatience,  yet  without 
any  unbecoming  or  irrational  despondency,  and 
apphed  himself  m  the  intermission  of  his  pains  to 
seek  for  comfort  in  the  duties  of  religioa 

VThile  he  lay  in  this  state  of  misery  he  roeeived 


an  account  of  the  promotion  of  two  of  hii 
grandsons  and  a  catalogue  of  the  King  d 
France's  nbrary,  presented  to  him  by  the  com* 
mand  of  the  King  himself  and  expressed  some 
satisfaction  on  all  these  occasions  j  hut  soon  di* 
verted  his  thoughts  to  the  more  important  con- 
sideration of  his  eternal  state,  into  which  he 
passed  on  the  31st  of  March,  1741,  in  the  73d  year 
of  his  age. 

He  was  a  man  of  moderate  stature,  of  great 
strength  and  activity,  which  he  preserved  by  tern* 
perate  diet,  without  medical  exactness,  and  by 
allotting  proportions  of  his  time  to  relaxation  and 
amusement,  not  suffering  his  studies  to  exhuitt 
his  strength,  but  reUeving  them  by  frequent  inter* 
miisions ;  a  practice  consistent  with  the  most  ex« 
emplary  aili^nce^  and  wluch  he  that  omits  will 
find  at  last,  that  tune  may  be  lost,  like  money,  by 
unseasonable  avarice. 

In  his  hours  of  relaxation  he  was  gay,  and 
sometimes  gave  way  so  fitf  to  his  temper,  natn* 
rally  satirical,  that  he  drew  upon  himself  the  ill- 
wilf  of  those  who  had  been  unfortunatdy  the  sub* 
jecls  of  his  mirth  ;  but  enemies  so  provoked  he 
thought  it  beneath  him  to  regard  or  to  pacify ;  for 
he  was  fiery,  but  not  malicious,  disdained  d^amn* 
lation,  and  in  his  gay  or  serious  hours  preserved 
a  settled  detestation  of  fidsehood  So  that  be 
was  an  open  and  undisguised  friend  or  enemy, 
entirdy  unacquainted  wUh  the  artifices  of  flatter* 
ers,  but  so  judidous  in  the  choice  of  fiieods,  and 
so  constant  in  his  auction  to  them,  that  those 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  familiaiity  in  his 
youth,  had  for  the  greatest  part  his  coomleiioe  in 
his  old  age. 

His  abilities,  which  would  probably  have  ena* 
bled  him  to  have  excdled  in  any  kind  of  leaiiunft 
were  chiefly  employed,  as  his  station  required, 
on  polite  hterature,  in  which  he  arrived  at  very 
unoonunon  knowledge,  which,  however,  appears 
rather  from  judidous  compilations  than  onginat 

Eroductlons.  His  style  is  uvdy  and  mascmin^ 
ut  not  without  harshness  and  constraint,  nor 
perhaps,  always  polished  to  that  purity  which 
some  writers  have  attained.  He  was  at  least 
instrumental  to  the  instruction  of  mankind  by 
the  publication  of  many  valuable  performanoesi 
which  lay  neglected  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
learned  world  :  and,  if  reputation  be  estimated 
by  usefulness,  ne  may  daim  a  higher  degree  in 
the  ranks  of  learning  than  some  others  of  hap* 
pier  docution,  or  more  vigorous  imaginatioa. 

The  malice  or  suspicion  of  those  who  ehber 
did  not  know,  or  did  not  love  him,  had  given  rise 
to  some  doubts  about  his  rdigion,  whidi  be  took 
an  opportunity  of  removing  on  his  death-bed  t^  a 
voluntary  declaratidn  of  nis  faith,  his  hope  of 
everlastin9  salvation  from  the  revealed  promises 
of  Gk>d,  and  his  confidence  in  the  merits  of  oar 
Redeemer,  of  the  sincerity  of  which  declaration 
his  whole  behaviour  in  his  long  iUness  was  an 
incontestable  proof;  and  he  conduded  hbhfeb 
which  had  been  illustrious  for  many  virtues^  by 
exhibiting  an  example  of  true  piety. 

Of  his  works  we  have  not  been  able  to  ] 
a  complete  catalogue :  be  published, 
*<  Clumtihanus,*'  9  vok.  4ta  1 

"Valerius  Flaccus,'*  ( Com  nolai 

*'Ovidtu&''Svols.4ta  \^ 

«  Poetse  Latini  Minores,"  2  v.  4to.  J 
^  Buchanani  Opera,**  8  woU  4ta 
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Thomas  StDBNiiAM  was  bom  in  the  year  1634, 
at  Windford  Ea^le  in.  Doreetshire)  where  hie 
rather,  WiUiam  Sydenham,  Esq.  had  a  lam  for- 
tune. Under  whose  care  he  was  educate^  or  in 
what  manner  he  passed  his  childhood^  whether 
he  made  any  early  discoveries  of  a  gemus  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  tne  study  of  nature,  or  gave  any 
preftages  of  his  future  eminence  in  me£dne,  no 
mfbrmation  is  to  be  obtained.  We  roust  there- 
fore repress  that  curiosity  which  would  naturally 
mctme  us  to  watch  the  first  attempts  of  so  vi|^r- 
ous  a  mind,  to  pursue  it  m  its  childish  inouines, 
and  see  it  strug^ing  with  rustic  prejudices,  break- 
ing  on  trifling  occanons  the  shackles  of  credulity, 
and  giving  proofs,  in  its  casual  excursions,  that  it 
was  formed  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  prescription', 
and  dispel  the  phantoms  of  hypothesis. 

That  the  strength  of  Sydennam's  understand- 
ing, the  accuracy  of  his  discernment,  and  ardour 
of  his  curiosity,  mitfht  have  been  remarked  from 
his  in^cy  by  a  diligent  observer,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  For  there  is  no  instance  of  any 
man,  whose  history  has  been  minutely  related, 
that  did  not  in  every  part  of  life  discover  the  same 
proportion  of  intellectual  vigour ;  but  it  has  been 
the  lot  of  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  have 
excelled  in  science,  to  be  known  only  by  their 
own  writings,  and  to  have  left  behind  them  no 
remembrance  of  their  domestic  life,  or  private 
transactions,  or  only  such  memorials  of  particular 
passages  as  are,  on  certain  occasions,  necessarily 
recorded  in  public  renters. 

From  these  it  is  discovered,  that  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  in  1642,  he  commenced  a  commoner  of 
N»edalen»Hall  in  Oxford,  where  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  he  continued  k>ng ;  for  he  informs  us 
hiraseif^  that  he  was  withheld  from  the  university 
by  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  nor  is  it  k  nown 
in  what  state  of  Ufe  he  engaged,  or  where  he  re- 
sided during  that  long  series  of  public  commotion. 
It  is  indeed  reported  that  he  had  a  commission  hi 
the  Kifis's  annv,  but  no  particular  account  is 
pven  of  his  miutary  conduct  nor  are  we  told 
what  rank  he  obtained  when  he  entered  into  the 
army,  or  when,  or  on  what  occasion,  he  retired 
from  it 

It  is.  however,  certain,  that  if  ever  he  took  upon 
him  the  profession  of  arms,  he  spent  but  few 

S^ars  in  the  camp ;  for  in  1648  bo  obtained  at 
xford  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physic,  for  which, 
as  some  medicinal  knowledge  is  necessary,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  he  spent  some  time  in  qualifying 
hirasdC 

His  application  to  the  study  of  physic  was,  as 
he  himsdr  retatesMmKiuced  l^  an  accidental  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Cox,  a  physician  eminent 
at  that  time  in  London,  who  in  some  sickness 
prescribed  to  his  brother,  and,  attending  him  fre- 
quently on  th^  occasion,  inquired  of  mm  what 
profession  he  designed  to  foOow.  The  young 
man  answering  that  he  was  imdetermineo,  the 
Doctor  recommended  physic  to  him,  on  what  ao- 


•  OrlginallT  prefixed  to  the  New  Tranelation  of  Dr. 
•^lenhein  •  Works,  by  John  Swan,  M.  D.  of  Newcastle, 
<a  Stsffordshire,  n«.-a. 


oooot,  or  with  what  arguments,  it  is  not  related ; 
but  his  persuasions  were  so  effectual,  that  Syden- 
ham determined  to  follow  his  advice,  and  retired 
to  Oxford  for  leisure  and  opportunity  to  pursue 
his  studies. 

It  is  evident  that  this  conversation  must  have 
happened  before  his  promotion  to  any  degree  in 
physic,  because  he  himself  fixes  it  in  Uie  interval 
of  his  absence  from  the  university,  a  circumstance 
which  will  enable  us  to  confute  many  false  reports 
relating  to  Dr.  Sydenham,  which  have  been  con- 
fidently inculcat^.  and  implicitly  believed. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  made  a 
physician  by  accident  and  necessity,  and  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore  reports  in  plain  terms,  [Pre-^ 
face  to  hia  Treatise  on  the  Smalt  PoXy]  that  he  en- 
gaged in  practice  without  any  preparatory  study, 
or  previous  knowledge,  of  the  medicinal  sciences ; 
ana  affirms,  that,  when  he  was  consulted  hy  him 
what  books  he  should  read  to  qualify  him  for  tho 
same  profession,  he  recommended  Don  (oluixote. 

That  he  recommended  Don  Cloixote  to  Black- 
more  we  are  not  allowed  to  doubt :  but  the  r^ 
later  is  hindered  by  that  self-love  which  dazzles 
all  mankind  from  discovering  that  he  might  in- 
tend a  satire  very  different  from  a  general  censure 
of  all  the  ancient  and  modem  writers  on  medi- 
cine, since  he  mi||ht  perhaps  mean,  either  seriously 
or  in  jest,  to  insinuate  that  Blackmore  was  not 
adapted  by  nature  to  the  study  of  physic,  and 
that,  whether  he  should  read  (5ervantes  or  Hip- 
pocrates, he  would  be  equally  unqualified  for  prac- 
tice, and  equally  unsuccessful  in  it. 

Whatsoever  was  his  meaning,  nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  it  was  a  transient  salty  of  an 
imagination  warmed  with  gayety,  or  the  negligent 
effusion^of  a  mind  intent  upon  some  other  em- 
ployment; and  in  haste  to  aismiss  a  troublesome 
intruder ;  for  it  is  certain  that  Sydenham  did  not 
think  it  impossible  to  write  usefully  on  medicine, 
because  he  has  himself  written  upon  it;  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  carried  his  vanity  so  far,  as 
to  imagine  that  no  man  had  ever  acquired  the 
same  qualifications  besides  himself  lie  could 
not  but  know  that  he  rat lier  restored  than  invented 
most  of  his  principles,  and  therefore  could  not 
but  acknowledge  tho  value  of  those  writers  whose 
doctrines  he  aoopted  and  enforced. 

That  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  physic 
without  any  acquaintance  with  the  theory,  or 
knowledge  of  the  opinions  or  precepts  of  former 
writers,  is  undoubtedly  false;  for  he  declares, 
that  after  he  had,  in  pursuance  of  his  conversa- 
tion with  Dr.  Cox,  determined  upon  the  profession 
of  physic,  he  applied  himself  in  earnest  to  t7,  and 
spent  several  years  in  the  tmiversUyf  [aliquot  annos 
in  academica  pahestra,}  before  he  began  to  prac- 
tice in  London. 

Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the  opportunities  of 
knowledge  which  Oxford  afforded,  but  travelled 
to  Montpellier,  as  Desault  relates,  [Dissertation 
on  ConstimptUms,]  in  quest  of  farther  informa- 
tion ;  Montpellier  being  at  that  time  tlic  most 
celebrated  school  of  physic:  so  far  was  Syden- 
ham from  any  contempt  of  academical  institu- 
tions^ and  80  far  from  thmking  it  naaooabla  to 
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le&m  physic  by  experiments  alone^  which  must 
necessarily  be  made  at  the  hazard  oi  life. 

What  can  be  demanded  beyond  this  by  the 
most  zealous  advocate  for  regular  educalion? 
What  can  be  expected  from  the  most  cautious 
and  most  industrious  student,  than  that  he  should 
dedicate  several  years  to  the  rudiments  of  his  art, 
and  travel  for  further  instructions  from  one  uni- 
versity to  another  7 

It  IS  likewise  a  common  opmion,  that  Syden- 
ham was  thirty  vcars  old  before  he  formed  his 
resolcition  of  8tua}'ing  physic,  for  which  I  can  dis- 
cover ho  other  foundatioa  than  one  expression  in 
liis  dedication  to  Dr.  Mapletofl,  which  seems  to 
luive  given  rise  to  it  by  a  gross  misinterpretation ; 
for  he  only  observes,  that  from  his  conversation 
with  Dr.  Cox  to  the  publication  of  that  treatise 
thirty  years  had  intervened. 

Wluitever  ma^r  have  produced  this  notion,  or 
how  long  soever  it  may  nave  prevailed,  it  is  now 
proved  beyond  controversy  to  be  false,  since  it 
appears  tKat  Sydenham,  having  been  for  some 
time  absent  from  the  university,  returned  to  it  in 
order  to  pursue  his  physical  inquiries  before  he 
was  twenty-four  years  old ;  for  in  1643  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physic. 

That  such  reports  should  be  confidently  spread, 
even  among  the  contemporaries  of  the  autnor  to 
whom  they  relate,  and  obtain  in  a  few  years  such 
credit  as  to  require  a  regular  confutation ;  that  it 
should  be  imagined  that  the  greatest  physician  of 
the  age  arrived  at  so  high  a  degree  of^  skill,  with- 
out any  assistance  from  his  predecessors;  and 
that  a  man  eminent  for  integnty  practised  medi- 
cine by  chance,  and  grew  wise  only  by  murder : 
is  not  to  be  considered  without  astonishment 

But,  if  it  be,  on  the  other  part,  remembared, 
how  much  this  opinion  favours  the  laziness  of 
some,  and  the  pride  of  others ;  how  readily  some 
men  con5de  in  natural  sagacity,  and  how  wiltingly 
most  would  spare  themselves  the  labour  of  accu- 
rate reading  and  tedious  in<}uiry  ;  it  will  be  easily 
discovered  how  much  the  interest  of  multitudes 
was  enaj^  in  the  production  and  continuance  of 
this  opinion,  and  how  cheaply  those,  of  whom  it 
was  known  that  they  practised  physic  before  they 
studied  it,  might  satisfy  themselves  and  others 
with  the  cxalmple  of  the  illustrious  Sydenham. 

It  is  therefore  in  an  uncommon  degree  useful  to 
publish  a  true  account  of  this  memorable  man. 
that  pride,  temerity,  and  idleness  may  be  deprived 
of  that  patronage  which  they  have  enjoyed  too 
long ;  that  life  may  be  secur^  from  the  danger- 
ous experiments  of  the  ignorant  ai)d  presump- 
tuous :  and  that  those  who  shall  hereafter  assume 
the  important  province  of  superintending  the 
health  of  others,  raav  learn  from  this  great  mas- 
ter of  the  art,  that  the  only  means  of  arriving  at 
eminence  and  success  are  labour  and  study. 

From  these  false  reports  it  is  probable  that 
another  arose,  to  which,  though  it  cannot  be  with 
equal  certainty  confuted,  it  doies  not  appear  that 
entire  credit  ought  to  be  given.  The  acquisition 
of  a  Latin  st^le  did  not  seem  consistent  with  the 
manner  of  lite  imputed  to  him ;  nor  was  it  proba^ 
ble  that  be,  who  nad  so  diligently  cultivated  the 
ornamental  parts  of  general  hterature,  would 
have  nq^ected  the  essential  studies  of  his  own 
profession.  Those  therefore  who  were  deter- 
mined, at  whatever  price,  to  retain  him  in  their 
own  party,  and  represent  him  eoually  ignorant 
and  daring  with  themselves,  deniea  him  the  credit 
of  writing  his  own  works  in  tha  language  in 


which  they  were  published,  and  asserted,  but 
without  proof^  that  they  were  composed  by  him 
in  Englisn,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Ma- 
pletoft 

Whether  Dr,  Mapletofl  lived  and  was  fkmiKar 
with  him  during  the  whole  time  in  which  these 
several  treatises  were  printed,  treatises  written  oo 
particular  occasions,  and  printed  at  periods  con- 
siderably distant  from  each  other,  we  have  bad  no 
opportunity  of  inquiring,  and  therefore  cannot 
demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  this  report :  but  it' it 
be  considered  bow  unlikely  it  is  that  any  man 
should  engage  in  a  work  so  laborious  and  so  Uttle 
necessary,  only  to  advance  the  reputation  of  ano- 
ther, or  that  he  should  have  leisure  to  continue  the 
same  office  upon  all  following  occasions ;  if  it  be 
remembered  now  sddom  such  hterary  combina- 
tions are  formed,  and  bow  soon  they  are  for  the 
greatest  part  dissolved j  there  will  appear  no 
reason  for  not  allowing  Dr.  Sydenham  the  laurel 
of  eloquence  as  well  as  physic.* 

It  it  observable,  that  his  Processus  IfUegri^  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  discovera  alone  more  skill 
in  the  Latin  language  than  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  him:  and  it  surenr  will  not  be  suspected^  that 
the  ofnciousness  of  his  friends  was  contmued 
afler  his  death,  or  that  he  procured  the  book  to  be 
translated  only  that,  by  leaving  it  behind  him,  he 
msht  secure  his  claim  to  his  other  writings. 

ft  is  asserted  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Uiat  Dr. 
Sydenham,  with  whom  he  was  familiarly  ac 
quainted,  was  particulariy  versed  in  the  wntings 
of  the  great  Roman  orator  and  philosopher ;  and 
there  is  evidently  such  a  luxuriance  in  his  style, 
as  may  discover  the  author  which  ^ve  him  most 
pleasure,  and  most  engaged  his  imitation. 

About  the  same  time  Uiat  he  became  bachelor 
of  physic,  he  obtained,  by  the  interest  of  a  reUr 
tion,  a  fellowship  of  All  Souls*  College,  having 
submitted  by  the  subscription  required  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  visitora  appointed  by  the  parliament, 
upon  what  principles,  or  how  consistently  with 
his  former  conduct,  it  is  now  impossible  to  <£»• 
cover. 

When  he  thought  himself  qualified  for  prac- 
tice, he  fixed  his  residence  in  Westminster,  be- 
came doctor  of  physic  at  Cambridge,  received  a 
license  from  the  college  of  physicians,  and  lived 
in  the  firet  degree  of  reputation,  and  the  greatest 
affluence  of  practice,  for  many  years,  without  any 
other  enemies  than  those  wmch  he  raised  by  the 
superior  merit  of  his  conduct,  the  brighter  lustre  of 
his  abilities,  or  his  improvements  of  his  science, 
and  his  contempt  of  pernicious  methods  supported 
only  by  authority,  in  oppoeitioti  to  sound  reason 
ana  indubitable  experience.  These  men  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  concealing  their  names,  what 
he  records  their  malice,  since  they  have  thereby 
escaped  the  contempt  and  detestation  of  posterity. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  they  who 
have  obtain^  the  highest  reputation,  by  preserv- 


*  Since  theforefolnff  was  written,  we  have  eeeo  Hr. 
Ward's  Lives  of  the  Professors  of  Oreeham  CoHen : 
who,  in  the  Lifis  of  Dr.  Mapletoft,  saya,  that  bi  1976  Dr. 
Sydenham  published  his  Obterv<ttionet  rxtdiem  area 
morborum  <ieutorum  historiam  et  euraticnemy  which  he 
dedicated  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  who  at  the  deirfre  of  tha 
author  had  transiatea  them  into  Latin ;  and  that  the 
other  pieces  of  that  excellent  physician  were  translated 
into  that  language  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Havers  of  Trinitj  Col« 
lege,  Cambridge,  a  student  in  phraic  and  friend  of  Dr. 
Mapletoit  But  as  Mr.  Ward,  like  others,  negieos  to 
bring  anv  proof  of  his  asserdon,  the  question  caniioC 
fitOrly  be  decidad  by  his  auAorkj.—On'ir-  •£&<• 
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ing  or  rettonng  the  health  of  others,  htTe  often 
b^  hurried  away  before  the  natural  decline  of 
fife,  or  have  passed  many  of  their  years  under  the 
torments  of  those  distempers  which  they  profess 
to  relieve.  In  this  number  was  Sydeiiham,  whose 
health  b^gan  to  fail  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age, 
by  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  ^nt,  to  which  he 
was  subject  for  a  great  part  of  ms  life,  and  which 
was  afterwards  accompanied  with  the  stone  in 
the  kidneys,  and,  its  natural  consequence,  bloody- 
wine. 

These  were  distempers  which  even  the  art  of 
Sjrdenham  could  only  palliate^  without  hope  of  a 
perfect  cure,  but  which,  if  he  has  not  been  able 
oy  his  precepts  to  instruct  us  to  remove,  he  has, 
at  least,  by  bis  example^  tau|^t  us  to  bear ;  for 
he  never  betrayed  any  mdecent  impatience,  or 
anmanly  dejection,  under  his  torments,  but  sup- 
ported himself  by  the  reflections  of  philosophy, 
and  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  m  eveiy  in- 


terval of  ease  applied  himself  to  the  asaistance 
of  others  with  his  usual  assiduity. 

After  a  life  thus  usefully  employed,  he  died  at 
liis  house  in  Pall-mall,  on  the  29th  of  December, 
1689,  and  was  buried  in  the  aisle,  near  the  south 
door  of  the  church  of  St  James,  m  Westminster. 

What  was  his  character,  as  a  physician,  ap- 
pc^  from  the  treatises  which  he  has  left,  which 
It  is  not  necessary  to  epitomize  or  transcribe ;  and 
from  them  it  may  likewise  be  collected,  that  his 
skill  in  physic  was  not  his  highest  ezceflence ; 
that  his  whole  character  was  amiable ;  that  his 
chief  view  was  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  the 
chief  motive  of  his  actions  the  will  of  God^  whom 
he  mentions  with  reverence,  well  becommg  the 
most  enlightened  and  most  penetrating  mind. 
He  was  Mnevolent,  candid,  and  communicative, 
sincere  and  rehgioua;  qualities^  which  it  were 
happy  if  they  could  copy  from  hmL  who  emulate 
his  Knowledge,  and  imiti^te  his  methods. 
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There  is  always  this  advantage  in  contending 
with  illustrious  adversaries,  that  the  combatant  is 
eqaally  immortalized  by  conquest  or  defeat  He 
that  cues  by  the  swora  of  a  hero  will  alwajrs  be 
mentioned  when  the  acts  of  his  enemy  are  men- 
tioned. The  man,  of  whose  life  the  following 
account  is  ofiered  to  the  public,  was  indeed  emi- 
nent  amons  his  own  party,  and  had  qualities 
which,  em^oyed  in  a  good  cause,  would  have 
^en  him  some  daim  to  distinction ;  but  no  one 
IS  now  so  much  blinded  with  bieotiy,  as  to  imagine 
htm  equal  either  to  Hammond  or  CbillingWorth ; 
nor  would  his  memory,  perhaps^  have  been  pre- 
senred,  had  he  not,  by  bein^  conioined  with  illus- 
triciufl  names,  become  the  object  orpublic  curiosity. 
Francis  Chetnel  was  bom  m  160S,  at  Ox- 
Ibrdyt  where  his  father,  J)r.  John  Cheynel,  who 
had  been  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  prac- 
tised physic  with  great  reputation.  He  was 
educated  in  one  of  uie  grammar  schools  of  his 
native  city,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1683, 
became  a  member  of  the  university. 

It  10  probable  that  he  lost  his  rather  when  he 
was  veiT  young ;  for  it  appears,  that  before  1629, 
fais  mother  had  married  Dr,  Abbot,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, nrhom  she  had  likewise  buried.  From  thb 
marria^  he  received  great  advantage ;  for  his 
mother  being  now  alli^  to  Dr.  Bren^  then  war- 
den of  Merton  College,  exerted  her  interest  so 
-vigorously,  that  he  was  admitted  there  a  proba- 
tioneTy  cuicl  afterwards  obtained  a  fellowship.! 

Having  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he 
was  adimtted  to  orders  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  cbarch  of  England,  and  held  a  curacy  near 
Oxford,  together  with  his  fellowship.  He  con- 
tinaed  in  ms  college  till  he  was  qualified  by  his 
jears  €^  residence  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
divinity,  which  he  attempted  to  take  in  1641,  but 
was  <lenied  his  grace,§  for  disputing  concerning 
predestination,  contrary  to  the  King's  mjunctions. 


^  First  printed  in  The  Student,  1731.— H.      ' 
«  Vide  VTood's  Aih.  Ox.— On'f .  Edit         i  Ibid. 
4  Vide  l^ood't  HiM.  Unir.  Ox.^Orig.  Edit. 


This  refusal  of  his  degree  he  mentions  m  his 
dedication  to  his  account  of  Mr.  Chilfingworth : 
<<  Do  not  conceive  that  I  snatch  up  my  pen  m  an 
ansry  mood,  that  I  might  vent  my  dangerous  wit, 
and  ease  my  overburdened  spleen  ;  no,  no,  I  have 
almost  forgotten  the  visitation  of  Merton  College, 
and  the  denial  of  my  grace,  the  plundering  of  my 
house,  and  littie  library :  I  know  when,  andwhere, 
and  of  whom  to  demand  satisfaction  for  all  these 
injuries  and  indignities.  I  have  learnt  centum 
pUigas  Spdrtana  nobHUate  eoncoqiiere.  I  have  not 
learnt  how  to  plunder  others  of  goods,  or  hving, 
and  make  myself  amends  by  force  ol  arms.  I 
will  not  take  a  Uvins  which  belonged  to  any  civil, 
studious,  learned  delinquent;  unless  it  be  the 
much  neglected  commendam  of  some  lordly  pre- 
late, condemned  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land, 
and  the  highest  court  of  the  kingdom,  for  some 
ofience  of  me  first  magnitude." 

It  is  observable,  that  he  declares  hirnself  to  have 
almost  forgot  his  injuries  and  indignities,  though 
he  recounts  them  with  an  appearance  of  acrimony, 
which  is  no  proof  that  the  impression  is  much 
weakened ;  and  insinuates  his  design  of  demand- 
ing at  a  proper  time,  satisfaction  for  them. 

These  vexations  were  the  consequence,  rather, 
of  the  abuse  of  learning,  than  the  want  of  it ;  no 
one  that  reads  his  works  can  doubt  that  he  was 
turbulent,  obstinate,  and  petulant ;  and  ready  to 
instruct  his  superiors,  when  he  most  needed  in- 
struction fi-om  them.  Whatever  he  believed, 
(and  the  warmth  of  his  imagmation  naturally 
made  him  precipitate  in  formins  his  opinions,)  he 
thought  himselr  obliged  to  profess :  and  what  he 
professed  he  was  ready  to  defencl  without  that 
modesty  which  is  always  prudent,  and  generally 
necessary,  and  which,  though  it  was  not  agree- 
able to  Mr.  Cheynel's  temper,  and  therefore  rea- 
dily condemned  by  him,  is  a  very  useful  associate 
to  truth,  and  ofiien  introduces  her  by  degrees, 
where  sne  never  could  have  forced  her  way  by 
argument  or  declamation. 

A  temper  of  this  kind  is  generally  inoonvenient 
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and  olfeniiTe  in  any  sociflty,  bat  in  a  place  of 
education  is  least  to  be  tolerated  ;  for,  as  autho- 
rity is  necessary  to  instruction^  whoever  endea^ 
vours  to  destroy  subordination  by  weakening  that 
reverence  which  is  claitned  by  those  to  whom  the 
guardianship  of  youth  is  committed  by  their 
country,  defeats  at  once  the  institution  ;  and  may 
be  justly  driven  from  a  society  by  which  he  thinks 
himself  too  wise  to  be  ffoveroed,  and  in  which  he 
is  too  young  to  teach,  and  too  opinionati  ve  to  learn. 

Thui  maybe  readily  supposed  to  have  been 
the  case  of  Cheynel  ;  and  I  know  not  how 
those  can  be  blamed  for  censuring  bis  conduct, 
or  punishing  his  disobedience,  who  had  a  right  to 
govern  him^  and  who  might  certainly  act  with 
equal  sinoenty  and  with  greater  knowledge. 

With  regard  to  the  visitation  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, the  account  is  equally  obscure.  Visiters 
are  well  known  to  be  generally  called  to  regulate 
the  afiairs  cif  colleges,  when  tne  members  disa- 
gree with  their  head,  or  with  one  another ;  and 
the  temper  that  Dr.  Cheynel  discovers  will  easily 
mcline  nis  readers  to  suspect  that  he  could  not 
long  live  in  any  place  without  finding  some  occa- 
sion for  debate  j  nor  debate  any  question  without 
carrying  opposition  to  such  a"  length  as  might 
make  a  moaerator  necessary.  Whether  this  was 
his  conduct  at  Merton,  or  whether  an  appeal  to 
the  visiters*  authority  was  made  by  him  or  his  ad- 
versaries, or  any  other  member  of  the  college,  is 
not  tn  be  known  :  it  appears  only,  that  there  was 
a  visitation,  that  no  suDered  by  it,  and  resented 
his  punishment. 

lie  was  afterwards  presented  to  a  living  of 
creat  value,  near  Banbunr,  where  he  had  some 
dispute  with  Archbishop  Laud.  Of  this  dispute 
I  have  found  no  particular  account  Calamy  only 
says,  he  had  a  ruffle  with  Bishop  Laud,  while  at 
hi«  height. 

Ha<r  Cheynel  been  equal  to  his  adversary  in 
greatness  and  learning,  it  had  not  been  easy  to 
have  found  either  a  more  proper  opposite  ;  for 
they  were  both,  to  the  last  degree,  zealous,  active, 
ana  pertinacious,  tfnd  would  nave  afforded  man- 
kind a  spectacle  of  resolution  and  boldness  not 
often  to  be  seen.  But  the  amusement  of  behold- 
mg  the  stru£^Ie,  would  hardly  have  been  without 
danger,  as  they  were  too  fiery  not  to  have  commu- 
nicated their  heat,  though  it  should  have  produced 
a  conflagration  of  their  country. 

About  the  year  1641,  when  the  whole  nation 
was  engaged  in  the  controversy  about  the  rights 
of  the  church,  and  necessity  of  episcopacy,  he 
declared  himself  a  Presbyterian,  and  an  enemy 
to  bishops,  liturpcs,  ceremonies,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  acute  of 
his  party  ;  for,  having  spent  much  of  his  hfe  in 
a  college,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  had  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  books,  which  the 
vehemence  of  his  temper  enabled  him  oflen  to 
display,  when  a  more  timorous  man  would 
have  been  silent,  though  in  learning  not  his  in- 
ferior. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Mr.  Chejrnel,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  principles,  declared  himself  for 
the  Parliament ;  and  as  he  appears  to  have  held 
it  as  a  first  principle,  that  all  great  and  noble  spi- 
rits abhor  neutrality,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he 
exerted  himself  to  gain  proselytes,  and  to  promote 
the  interest  of  that  party  which  he  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  expose.  These  endeavours  were 
so  much  regarded  by  the  Parliament,  that,  having 
taken  the  covonant,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 


assembly  of  divmet,  who  were  to  niaet  st  Wt^ 
minster  for  the  settlement  of  the  new  discipline. 
This  distinction  drew  necessarily  upon  him  the 
hatred  of  the  callers;  and  his  living  being  not  &r 
distant  from  the  king's  head-quarters,  he  received  a 
visit  firom  some  of  the  troops,  who,  as  he  affinas, 
plundered  his  house  and  drove  him  from  iL  His  liv- 
ing, which  was,  I  suppose,  considered  as  forfeited 
by  his  absence,  (thou^  he  was  not  soflfered  to  coin 
tinue  upon  it,)  was  given  to  a  clergyman,  of  whom 
he  says,  that  lie  would  become  a  sta^^e  better  than 
a  pulpit ;  a  censure  which  I  can  neither  confute 
nor  admit,  because  1  have  not  discovered  who  wu 
his  successor.  He  then  retired  into  Sussex,  to 
exercise  his  ministry  among  his  friends,  b  a  place 
where,  as  he  observes,  there  had  been  little  cs  ths 
power  of  religion  either  known  or  practised.  As 
no  reason  can  be  given  why  the  mhabitants  <d. 
Sussex  should  have  less  knowledge  or  virtue 
than  those  of  other  places,  it  may  be  sospeded 
that  he  means  nothing  more  than  a  place  wfaers 
the  Presbyterian  disdpfine  or  principles  had  never 
been  received.  We  now  observe  tnat  the  metho- 
dists,  where  they  scatter  their  opinions,  represent 
themselves  as  preaching  the  gospel  to  uncon- 
vertod  nations ;  and  enthusiasts  of  all  kinds  have 
been  inclined  to  disguise  their  particular  tenets 
with  pompous  appellations,  and  to  imagine  them- 
selves the  great  instruments  of  sal^tion ;  yel 
it  must  be  confessed  that  all  places  are  not 
equally  enlightened  ;  that  in  the  most  civiiiwd 
nations  there  are  many  comers  which  may  be 
called  barbarous,  where  neither  politeness  nor  re« 
ligion,  nor  the  common  arts  of  life,  have  yet  been 
cultivated  ;  and  it  is  likewise  certain,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Sussex  have  been  sometimes  men- 
tioned as  remarkable  for  brutality. 

From  Sussex  he  went  often  to  London,  where, 
in  1643,  he  preached  three  times  before  tne  Par- 
liament ;  and  returning  in  November  to  Col- 
chester, to  keep  the  monthly  fast  there,  as  was 
his  custom,  he  obtained  a  convoy  of  sixteen  sol- 
diers, whose  braveiT  or  good  fortune  was  such, 
that  they  faced  ancf  put  to  flight  more  than  two 
hundred  of  the  king's  forces. 

In  this  ioumey  he  found  Mr.  Chillingwoith 
in  the  hands  of  the  Pariiament*s  troops,  of  whose 
sickness  and  death  he  gave  the  account,  which 
has  been  sufficiently  made  known  to  the  learned 
worid  by  Mr.  Maizeaux,  m  his  life  of  Chilling- 
worth. 

With  regard  to  this  relation,  it  may  be  observ- 
ed, that  it  18  written  with  an  air  of  feariess  vera- 
city, and  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  thinks  fast 
cause  just,  and  his  behaviour  without  reproach  ; 
nor  does  there  appear  any  reason  for  doabtiin^ 
that  Cheynel  spoke  and  acted  as  he  relates  :  Ibc 
he  does  not  publish  an  apology,  but  a  challenge, 
and  writes  not  so  much  to  obviate  calumnieef,  as 
to  gain  from  others  that  applause  which  he  seems 
to  have  bestowed  very  liberally  upon  Uhtseif  for 
his  behaviour  on  that  occasion. 

Since,  therefore,  this  relation  is  credible,  a 
great  part  of  it  being  supported  by  evidence 
which  cannot  be  refiitecl,  Mr.  Maizeaux  seems  very 
justly,  in  his  hfe  of  Mr.  ChilUngworth,  to  oppose 
the  common  report,  that  his  hfe  was  shortened  bv 
the  inhumanity  of  those  to  whom  he  was  a  pri- 
soner ;  for  Che3mel  appears  to  have  preserved, 
amidst  all  his  detestation  of  the  opinions  ^vrhich 
he  imputed  to  him,  a  great  kindness  to  his  persoc, 
and  veneration  for  his  capacity  ;  nor  does  he  ap< 
pear  to  have  been  cruel  tohii^,  otherwise  thaji  bj 
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that  mcessant  importanitf  of  ditputatioii,  to 
which  he  was  doabtless  inated  by  a  sincere  be- 
lief of  the  danger  of  his  soul,  if  he  should  die 
without  renouoang  some  of  his  opinions. 

The  same  kindness  which  made  him  desirous 
to  convert  him  before  his  death,  would  mcline  him 
to  preserve  him  from  d3ring  before  he  was  con- 
verted ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  when  the 
castle  was  yielded,  he  took  care  to  procure  him  a 
commodious  lodging :  when  he  was  to  have  been 
unseasonably  removed,  he  attempted  to  shorten 
his  journey,  which  he  knew  would  be  dangerous ; 
when  the  physician  was  disffusted  by  Cnilling- 
worth's  distrust,  he  prevailed  upon  him,  as  the 
B^ptoms  grew  more  dangerous,  to  renew  his 
visits ;  and  when  death  left  no  other  act  of  kind- 
ness to  be  practised,  procured  him  the  rites  of 
burial,  which  some  would  have  denied  him. 

Having  done  thus  far  justice  to  the  humanity  of 
Cheynel,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  how  far  he  de- 
sores  blame.  He  appears  to  have  extended  none 
of  tfiat  kindness  to  the  opinions  of  Chillingworth, 
which  he  showed  to  his  person  ;  for  ho  interprets 
every  word  in  the  worst  sense,  and  seems  indus- 
trious to  discover  in  every  line  heresies,  which 
might  have  escaped  for  ever  any  other  apprehen- 
■on  :  he  appears  always  suspicious  of  some  la- 
tent malignity,  and  ready  to  persecute  what  he 
only  suspects,  with  the  same  violence  as  if  it  had 
been  openly  avowed :  in  all  his  procedure  he 
•hows  himself  sincere,  but  without  candour. 

About  this  time  Chevnel,  in  pursuance  of  his 
natural  ardour,  attended  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Elarl  of  Essex,  and  added  the  praise 
of  valour  to  that  of  learning ;  for  he  distinguished 
himself  so  much  b^  his  personal  braveiy,  and 
obtained  so  much  skill  in  tne  science  of  war,  that 
bis  commands  were  obeyed  by  the  colonels  with 
as  much  respect  as  those  of  the  general.  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  bom  a  soldier,  for  he 
had  an  intrepidity  which  was  never  to  be  shaken 
by  any  danger,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  not  to  be 
dttcouragedby  difficulty,  which  were  supported 
by  an  unusual  degree  of  bodily  strength.  His 
services  of  all  kinds  were  thought  of  so  much 
importance  by  the  Parliament,  that  they  bestowed 
upon  him  the  living  of  Petworth,  in  Sussex.  This 
living  was  of  the  value  of  700/.  per  onnum,  from 
whi(£  they  had  ejected  a  man  remariiable  for  his 
loyal^,  and  therefore,  in  their  opinion,  not  wor- 
thy of  such  revenues.  And  it  may  be  inquired, 
whether,  in  accepting  this  preferment,  Cheynel 
did  not  violate  the  protestation  which  he  makes  in 
the  passage  already  recited,  and  whether  he  did 
not  suffer  nis  resolutions  to  be  overborne  by  the 
temptations  of  wealth. 

In  1646.  when  Oxford  was  taken  by  the  fbrces 
of  the  Parliament,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  resolved,  IVir.  Cheynel  was  sent, 
with  six  others,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  visita- 
tion; being  authorised  by  the  Parliament  to 
preach  in  any  of  the  churches,  without  regard  to 
tbe  right  of  the  members  of  the  University,  that 
their  doctrine  might  prepare  their  hearers  for  the 
changes  which  were  intended. 

When  they  arrived  at  Oxford,  they  began  to 
execute  their  commission,  by  possessing  them- 
sdves  of  the  pulpits ;  but,  if  the  relation  of 
Wood  ♦  is  to  be  regarded,  were  heard  with  very 
little  veneratiotu  Those  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  preachers  of  Oxford,  and  the  liturgy 
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of  the  church  of  England,  were  eroded  at  the 
emptiness  of  their  discourses,  which  were  noisy 
and  unmeaning ;  at  the  unusual  gestures,  the 
wild  distortions,  and  the  uncouth  tone  with  which 
they  were  delivered ;  at  the  coldness  of  their 
prayers  for  the  king,  and  the  vehemence  and  ex- 
uberance of  those  which  they  did  not  M.  to  utter 
for  the  bletsed  coimeila  and  actions  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  army  ;  and  a^  what  was  surely  not  to 
be  remarked  without  indignation,  their  omission 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

But  power  easuy  supplied  the  want  of  reve- 
rence, and  they  proceeded  in  their  plan  of  reforaia* 
tion :  and  thinking  sermons  not  so  ^cadous  to 
conversion  as  private  interrogatories  and  exhorta. 
tions,  they  established  a  weekly  meeting  for  free^ 
ing  tender  consciences  from  scruple,  at  a  house 
that,  from  the  business  to  which  it  was  appropri* 
ated,  was  called  the  Scruple'-shop. 

With  this  project  they  were  so  well  pleased, 
that  they  sent  to  the  Parliament  an  account  of  it, 
which  was  afterwards  printed,  and  is  ascribed  by 
Wood  to  Mr.  Che^eL  They  continued  for  some 
weeks  to  hold  their  meetings  regularly,  and  to  ad- 
mit ^reat  numbers,  whom  curiosity,  or  a  desire  of 
conviction,  or  a  compliance  with  the  prevailing 
party,  brought  thither.  But  their  tranguillity  waa 
quickly  disturbed  by  the  turbulence  of^the  Inde- 
pendents, whose  opinions  then  prevailed  among 
the  soldiers,  and  were  veiy  industriously  propa^ 
gated  by  the  discourses  of  William  Earbury,  a 
preacher  of  creat  reputation  among  them,  who, 
one  day,  ga^ering  a  considerable  number  of  his 
most  zealous  followers,  went  to  the  house  ap« 
pointed  for  the  resolution  of  scruples,  on  a  day 
which  was  set  apart  for  the  disquisition  of  the 
dignity  and  ofRce  of  a  minister,  and  began  to  dis< 
pute  with  great  vehemence  against  the  Presbyte- 
rians, whom  he  denied  to  have  any  true  ministers 
among  them,  and  whose  assemblies  he  affirmed 
not  to  be  the  true  church.  He  was  opposed  with 
equal  heat  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  at  length 
they  agreed  to  examine  the  point  another  day,  in 
a  regular  disputation.  Accordingly^  they  appointed 
the  12th  of  iNovember  for  an  inquiry,  "  wnether, 
in  the  Christian  church,  the  omce  of  minister  is 
committed  to  any  particular  persons  7" 

On  the  day  fixed  the  antagonists  appeared,  each 
attended  by  great  numbers  ,*  but  when  the  ques- 
tion was  proposed,  they  hegBLH  to  wrangle,  not 
about  the  doctrine  whicn  they  had  engaged  to  ex- 
amine, but  about  the  terms  of  the  proposition, 
which  the  Independents  alleged  to  oe  changed 
since  their  agreement ;  and  at  length  the  soldiers 
insisted  that  the  question  should  be,  *<  Whether 
those  who  call  themselves  ministers  have  more 
riffht  or  power  to  preach  the  gospel  than  any 
other  man  that  is  a  Christian?"  This  question 
was  debated  for  some  time  with  great  vehemence 
and  confusion,  but  without  any  prospect  of  a  con- 
clusion. At  length,  one  of  the  soldiers,  who 
thought  they  had  an  equal  right  with  the  rest  to 
engage  in  the  controversy,  demanded  of  the  Pres- 
bytenans,  whence  they  themselves  received  their 
orders,  whether  from  bishops,  or  any  other  peiv 
sons?  This  unexpected  interrogatory  put  them 
to  great  difficulties;  for  it  happened  that  they 
were  all  ordained  by  the  bishops,  which  they  durst 
not  acknowledge,  for  fear  of  exposing  theinselves 
to  a  general  censure,  and  being  convicted  from 
their  own  declarations,  in  which  they  had  fre- 
quently condemned  Episcopacy  as  contrary  to 
Christianity;  nor  duret  they  deny  it,  because  they 
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nttht  haro  baco  eonfiitod,  and  most  at  once  iwv* 
■unk  mto  contenmt  The  aolAen,  Memg  their 
perplexity,  insultea  them :  and  went  awa^  boatt- 
Bg  of  their  victoiy;  nor  aid  the  Preebytenans,  for 
aonie  time,  recover  spirit  enough  to  renew  thetr 
meetings,  or  to  proceed  in  the  woik  of  eaaing 
consciences. 

EarbuTf  exalting  at  the  victonr,  which,  not  his 
own  abilities,  but  the  subtiltir  of  the  soldier  had 
procured  him,  began  to  yent  nis  notions  of  ewery 
kind  without  scruple,  and  at  length  asserted,  that 
''the  Saints  had  an  eqnal  measure  of  the  divine 
nature  with  our  Saviour,  though  not  equally  mani- 
fest" At  the  same  time  he  took  upon  mm  the 
dignity  of  a  prophet,  and  began  to  utter  preflic- 
tions  rehuinff  to  the  affiurs  of  Rngjand  and  Ire- 
land. 

His  prophecies  were  not  much  regarded,  but 
his  doctrine  was  censured  by  the  Pre8b3rterians  in 
their  pulpits;  and  Mr.  Cheynel  challenged  him 
to  a  disputation,  to  which  he  agreed,  and  at  his 
first  appearance  in  St  Mary's  church  addressed 
hb  audience  in  the  following  manner: 

''Christian  friends,  kind  fellow-soldiers,  and 
worthy  students,  I,  the  humble  servant  of  all  man- 
kind, am  this  day  drawn,  against  my  will,  out  of 
my  cell  into  this  pnblic  assembly,  by  the  double 
cmun  of  accusation  and  a  challenge  urom  the  pul- 
pit I  have  been  charged  with  heresy ;  I  nave 
been  challenged  to  come  hither  in  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Francis  CheyneL  Here  then  I  stand  m 
defence  of  myself  and  my  doctrine,  which  I  shall 
introduce  witn  only  this  declamtion,  that  I  claim 
not  the  office  of  a  minister  on  account  of  any  out^ 
wiurd  call,  though  I  formeriy  received  ordinatbn, 
nor  do  I  boast  of  iUummationf  or  the  knowledge 
of  our  Saviour,  though  I  have  been  held  in  esteem 
by  others,  and  formeriy  b^  myself.  For  I  now 
declare,  uiat  I  know  noUung,  and  am  nothing, 
nor  would  I  be  thought  otherwise  than  as  an  in- 
quirer and  seeker.** 

He  then  advanced  his  former  positioo  in  strong- 
er terms,  and  with  additions  equally  detestable, 
which  Cheynel  attacked  with  the  vdiemence 
which,  in  so  warm  a  temper,  such  horrid  asser- 
tions might  naturally  exate.  The  dispute,  fiie- 
quently  mtemipted  by  the  clamours  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  tumults  raised  to  disconcert  Cheynel, 
who  was  veiy  unpopular,  continued  about  four 
'  hours,  and  then  both  the  cootrovertists  grew 
weary,  and  retired.  The  Presbyterians  after- 
wards thought  they  should  more  speedily  put  an 
end  to  the  heresies  of  Earbury  by  power  than  by 
argument;  and,  by  soliciting  General  Fairfax, 
procured  his  removal. 

Mr.  Cheynel  published  an  account  of  this  dis- 
pute under  the  title  of  "Faith  triumphing  over 
Error  and  Heresy  in  a  Revelation,"  &c ;  nor  can 
it  be  doubted  but  he  had  the  victory,  where  his 
cause  gave  him  so  great  superiority. 

Somewhat  before  this,  his  captious  and  petulant 
disposition  engaged  him  in  a  controversy,  from 
which  he  could  not  expect  to  gain  equal  reputa- 
tion. Dr.  Hammond  hM  not  lonff  before  published 
his  Practical  Cateichism,  in  vniich  Mr.  Chey- 
nel, according  to  hi^  custom,  found  many  errors 
implied,  if  not  asserted ;  and  therefoie,  as  it  was 
much  read,  thoiKht  it  convenient  to  ^^ensure  it  in 
the  Dulpit  Of  Uiis  Dr.  Hanmiond  being  inform- 
ed, desired  him  in  a  letter  to  communicate  his  ob- 
jections ;  to  which  Mr.  Cheynel  returned  an  an- 
swer, written  with  his  usual  temper,  and  therefore 
•oinewfaatperveiMi.   The  ooptroversy  was  drawn 


out  toaconatdersbteleogfli;  and  tne  papers  on 
both  sides  were  afterwards  made  pablic  by  Dr. 
Hammond. 

In  1647,  it  was  determined  by  Parliamait,  that 
the  reformation  of  Oxford  should  be  more  vf^ 
rously  carried  on ;  and  Mr.  Cheynel  was  nonu> 
natea  one  of  the  visitors.  The  general  process  ot 
the  visitation,  the  firmness  and  fidelity  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  aodress  by  which  the  inquiry  was  de- 
layed, and  the  steamneas  with  whidi  A  was  op- 
poseo.  which  are  very  particulariy  related  by 
Wooo,  and  after  him  by  walker;  it  is  not  neces- 
saiy  to  mention  here,  as  they  relate  not  more  to 
Dt,  CheyneTs  life  than  to  those  of  his  associates. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  more  active  and  virulent  than  the  rest,  be- 
cause be  appears  to  have  been  charged  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  with  some  of  their  most  unjustifia- 
ble measures.  He  was  accused  of  proposmf  that 
the  members  of  the  University  should  be  £nied 
the  assistance  of  counsel,  ana  was  lampooned  by 
name  as  a  madman,  in  a  satire  written  on  tbie 
visitation. 

One  action,  which  shows  the  violence  of  his 
temper,  and  nis  disregard  both  of  humanity  and 
decency,  when  they  came  m  competition  with  his 
passions,  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  visitors, 
being  ofiended  at  the  obstinacy  of  Dr.  Felt,  Dean 
of  Cnristchurch,  and  Vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, having  first  deprived  him  of  bis  vice^dian- 
celloiwiip^  deterrainea  afterwards  to  dispossess 
him  of  nis  deanery ;  and,  in  the  course  of  their 
proc^ings,  thought  it  prop®>'  to  seize  upon  his 
chambers  m  the  collese.  This  was  an  act  which 
most  men  would  wiuinglyhave  referred  to  the 
officers  to  whom  the  law  assigned  it;  but  Cbey- 
nel*s  fury  prompted  him  to  a  difierent  conduct 
He,  and  three  more  of  the  visitors,  went  and  de- 
manded admission ;  which  b€in|[  steadily  refused 
thero,  they  obtained  by  the  assistance  of  a  file  d 
soldiers,  who  forced  the  doors  with  pickaxes. 
Then  entering,  they  saw  Mrs.  Fell  in  the  iodgingS| 
Dr.  Fdl  being  in  prison  at  London,  and  oraerea 
her  to  quit  them ;  but  found  her  not  more  obse- 
quious than  her  husband.  They  repeated  their 
orders  with  menaces,  but  were  not  able  to  preva3 
upon  her  to  remove.  They  then  reth^,  atnd  left 
her  exposed  to  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers,  whom 
they  commanded  to  keep  possession,  which  Mr& 
Feu,  however,  did  not  leave.  About  nine  days 
afterwards  she  received  another  visit  of  the  same 
kind  from  the  new  chancellor,  the  Eari  of  Pern 
broke ;  who  having,  like  the  otherSj  ordered  her 
to  depart  without  effect,  treated  her  with  reproach- 
ful language,  and  at  last  commanded  the  soldiers 
to  take  her  up  in  her  chair,  and  carry  her  out  ol 
doors.  Her  daughters,  and  some  other  gentle- 
women that  were  with  her,  were  afterwards  treated 
in  the  same  manner ;  one  of  whom  predicted, 
vrithout  dejection,  that  she  should  enter  the  house 
again  with  less  difficulty,  at  some  other  time :  nor 
was  she  mistaken  in  her  conjecturci  for  Dr.  Fell 
lived  to  be  restored  to  his  deanery. 

At  the  reception  of  the  chancellor,  Cheynel, 
as  the  roost  accomplbhed  of  the  visitors,  had  the 
province  of  presentinff  him  with  the  ensigns  of 
nis  office,  some  of  which  were  counterfeit,  and 
addressing  him  with  a  proper  oration.  Of  this 
speecht  which  Wood  has  preserved,  I  shall  give 
some  passages,  by  which  a  judgment  may  be 
made  of  his  oratonr. 

Of  the  staves  of  the  beadles  be  obeervea,  tet 
,  "some  are  stained  with  double  goflt,  that 
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mre  pale  with  fear,  aitd  that  others  have  heen 
made  uae  of  as  crutches,  for  the  supoort  of  bad 
€au9^  and  desperate  fortunes ;"  ana  ne  remarks 
of  the  book  or  statutes  which  he  delivers,  that 
"  the  ii^orant  may  perhaps  admire  the  splendour 
of  the  cover,  but  the  learned  know  that  the  real 
treasure  is  within."  Of  these  two  8entenc<>s  it  is 
easily  discovered,  that  the  first  is  forced  and  un- 
natural, and  the  second  trivial  and  low. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Chevnel  was  admitted  to 
the  decree  of  Bachelor  of  Divmity,  for  which  his 
grace  had  been  denied  hira  in  1641,  and,  as  he 
&en  suffered  for  an  ill-timed  assertion  of  the  Pres- 
byterian doctrines,  he  obtained  that  his  decree 
should  be  dated  from  the  time  at  which  he  was 
refused  it ;  an  honour  which,  however,  did  not 
secure  him  finom  bemg  soon  afler  publicly  re- 
proached as  a  madman. 

But  the  vigour  of  Cheynel  was  thought  by  his 
companions  to  deserve  profit  as  well  as  honour ; 
and  Dr.  Bailey,  the  president  of  St  John's  Col- 
lege, being  not  more  obedient  to  the  authoritf  of 
the  JParliament  than  the  rest,  was  deprived  of'^hts 
revenues  and  authority,  with  which  Mr.  Cheynel 
was  immediately  mvested;  who,  with  his  usual 
coolness  and  modesty,  took  possession  of  the 
lodgings  soon  after,  by  breaking  open  the  doors. 

litis  preferment  being  not  thought  adequate 
to  the  deserts  or  abilities  of  Mr.  Cheynel^  it  was 
therefore  denred,  by  the  committee  of  Farhament, 
that  the  visitors  would  recommand  him  to  the  leo- 
tnresfatp  of  divinity  founded  by  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet To  recommend  him,  and  to  choose,  was 
at  tluit  time  the  same ;  and  he  had  now  the  plea^ 
•ore  of  propagating  ms  dariin^  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, without  inteiruptioii,  and  without 
danger. 

Being  thus  flushed  with  power  and  success, 
there  is  little  reason  for  douming  that  he  save 
way  to  his  natural  vehemence,  and  indulged  nira- 
sett  in  the  utmost  excesses  of  raging  zeal,  by 
which  he  was  indeed  so  much  distinguished,  that, 
in  a  satire  mentioned  by  Wood,  he  is  dignified  by 
the  title  of  Arch-visitor ;  an  appellation  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  mdustrious  to  deserve  by  se- 
verity and  inflexibility ;  for,  not  contented  with 
the  commission  wMch  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
already  received,  he  procured  six  or  Seven  of  the 
members  of  Parliament  to  meet  privately  in  Mr. 
Rouse's  lodgings,  and  assume  the  style  and  au- 
thority of  a  committee,  and  firom  them  obtained  a 
more  extensive  and  tyranniGal  sower,  by  which 
the  visitors  were  enabled  to  force  the  mdemn 
Lem^te  mid  C&foefuaU  and  the  nen^tiHee  Oath  upon 
mil  the  members  of  the  Universi^,  and  to  pro8»- 
<*ate  those  for  a  contempt  who  did  not  appear  toa 
citation,  at  whatever  distance  they  miffht  be,  and 
whatever  reason  they  might  assigQ  ior  their  ab- 


0y  this  method  he  easHy  drove  great  numbers 
from  the  University,  whose  places  he  supplied 
mith  men  of  his  own  opmion.  whom  be  was  very 
ftidiisdnous  to  draw  from  other  pvt&  with  pro- 
mises of  making  a  Kberal  provinon  for  them  out 
cf  the  spoils  of  heretics  and  malignaixta. 

Having  in  time,  almost  exti^MUed  those  opi- 
inofM  winch  he  found  so  prevalent  at  his  arrival,  or 
at  least  obliged  those  who  would  not  recant,  to 
mn  appearance  of  conformity,  he  was  at  leisure 
ibr  eraploymefrts  which  deserve  to  be  recorded 
'sritfa  greater  eonmeodatioiiu  About  this  time, 
wmaar  Sodnian  writers  began  to  publish  their  no- 
tioMwiCh  great  hskbMM^whicfathePreabytsiiufl, 


considering  as  heretical  and  impious,  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  confute ;  and  therefore  Cheynel,  who 
had  now  obtained  his  doctor's  deme,  was  desired, 
in  1649,  to  write  a  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  which  he  performed,  and  published 
the  next  year. 

He  drew  up  likewise  a  confutation  of  some 
Socinian  tenets  advanced  hy  John  Fry  ^  a  man 
who  spent  great  part  of  his  life  in  rangmg  from 
one  religion  to  another,  and  who  sat  as  one  of  the 
judges  on  the  Kin2j  but  was  expelled  afterwards 
from  the  House  of^  Commons,  and  disabled  from 
sitting  m  Pariiaraent  Dr.  Cheynel  is  said  to 
have  shown  himself  evidently  superior  to  him  in 
the  controversy,  and  was  answered  by  him  only 
with  an  opprobrious  book  against  the  Inresbyterian 
clemr. 

Or  the  remaining  part  of  his  fife  there  is  found 
only  an  obscure  and  confused  account  He 
quitted  the  presidentship  of  9t  John's,  and  the 
professorship,  in  1650,  as  Calamy  relates,  because 
ne  would  not  take  the  eti^agement ;  aira  gave  a 
proof  that  he  could  sufller  as  well  as  act  in  a 
cause  which  he  believed  just  We  have,  indeed, 
no  reason  to  question  his  resolution,  wliatever  oc- 
casion might  be  given  to  exert  it ;  nor  is  it  proba^ 
ble  that  he  feared  afiKction  more  than  danger,  or 
that  he  would  not  have  borne  persecution  ramself 
for  those  opinions  which  inclined  him  to  persecute 
others. 

He  did  not  sufl^r  much  upon  this  occasion ; 
for  he  retained  the  living  of  Petworth,  to  which 
he  thenceforward  comined  his  labours,  and 
where  he  was  yeiy  assiduous,  and,  as  Calamy 
affirms,  very  successfiil  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry,  it  oeing  his.  peculiar  character  to  be 
warm  and  zealous  in  all  his  undertakings. 

This  heat  of  his  dispontion,  increased  by  the 
uncommon  turbulence  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  and  by  the  opposition  to  which  the  unpopu- 
lar nature  of  some  of  his  employments  exposed 
him,  was  at  last  heightened  to  distraction,  so  that 
he  was  for  some  years  disordered  in  his  under- 
standing, as  both  Wood  and  Calamy  relate,  but 
with  such  difference  as  nmght  be  expected  from 
their  opposite  prindplee.  Wood  appears  to  think, 
that  a  tendency  to  madness  was  mscoverable  in 
a  great  part  of  his  Hfe ;  Calamy.  that  it  was 
only  transient  and  accidental,  thouffti,  in  his  addi- 
tions to  his  first  narrative,  he  pleads  it  as  an  ex- 
tenuation of  that  fVuy  with  which  his  kindrat 
friends  confess  him  to  have  acted  on  some  occt^ 
sionn.  Wood  deelaves  that  he  ified  little  better 
than  distracted ;  Calamy,  that  he  was  perfectly  re- 
covered to  a  sound  mina  before  the  ResAoration,  at 
which  tfane  he  retired  to  Preston,  a  small  village  in 
Sussex,  bcingtumed  out  of  his  liviiic  at  Petworth. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  kept  his  living  till 
the  general  eiectwn  of  the  nonconformists ;  and 
it  is  not  unhkely  that  the  Asperity  of  his  car- 
riage, uid  the  known  vindenoe  of  hb  temper, 
nigfat  haye  nised  him  enemieB,  who  were  will 
ine  to  make  him  feel  the  eflecte  of  persecvAioa 
wUch  he  had  so  finiously  indted  a^smst  othera; 
botof  thiauicklentof  bblifSBthereisno  particu- 
lar account 

Afterhis  deprivation,  he  lived  (tiH  his  death 
vrhich  happened  in  1065)  at  a  smaH  village  netr 
Cbicbester,  upon  a  paternal  estate,  not  augmented 
by  the  large  preferments  wasted  upon  him  in  the 
triumphs  of  nis  part^  ;  having  been  remarkable, 
throughout  his  life,  for  hospitan^  and  contenpt 
of  money. 
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ThI  curiosity  of  the  public  seems  to  demand 
the  history  of  every  mmn  who  has,  b^  whatever 
means,  risen  to  eminence  ;  and  few  hves  would 
have  more  readers  than  that  of  the  compiler  of 
the  '*  Gentleman's  Magazme)**  if  all  those  who 
received  improvement  or  entertainment  from  him 
should  return  so  much  kindness  for  their  bene» 
factor  as  to  inquire  after  his  conduct  and  clia« 
racter. 

Edward  Cats  was  bom  at  Newton,  in  War> 
Wickshire,  Feb.  29, 1691.  His  father  (Joseph) 
Was  the  younser  son  of  Mr.  £dward  Uave,  of 
Cave^8-in*the-Hole,  a  lone  house  on  the  street 
road  in  the  same  county,  which  took  its  name 
from  the  occujner ;  bat  navin£  concurred  with  his 
elder  broUier  m  cutting  oflT  the  intail  of  a  small 
hereditaiy  estate,  by  which  act  it  was  lost  from 
the  family,  he  was  reduced  to  follow  in  Rugby  the 
trade  of  a  shoemaker.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
reputation  in  his  narrow  circle,  and  remarkable 
lor  strength  and  rustic  intrefiidity.  He  lived  to  a 
sreat  age,  and  was  in  his  latter  years  supported  by 
his  son. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Edward  Cave,  diat,  having 
H  disposition  to  literary  attainments,  he  was  not 
cut  off  by  the  poverty  of  his  parents  from  oppor- 
tunities of  cultivating  his  Acuities.  The  school 
of  Rugby  in  which  he  had,  by  the  rules  of  its 
foundation,  a  light  to  be  instructed,  was  then  in 
high  reputation,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holyock,  to 
whose  care  most  of  the  neighbouring  famihes,  even 
of  the  highest  rank|  intrusted  their  sons.  He 
had  jud^ent  to  discover,  and,  for  some  time, 
cenerosity  to  encourajze  the  cenius  of  young 
Cave ;  and  was  so  weU  pleased  with  his  quick 
progress  in  the  school,  that  he  declared  his  reso- 
lution to  breed  him  for  the  university,  and  re- 
commended him  as  a  servitor  to  some  of  his 
scholars  of  high  rank.  But  prosperity  which  de- 
pends upon  the  caprice  of  others  is  ch  short  du- 
ration. Cave's  superiority  in  literature  eiuilted 
him  to  an  invidious  &miliarity  with  boys  who 
were  &r  above  him  in  rank  and  expectations ; 
«nd,  as  in  unequal  associations  it  always  hap- 
pens, whatever  unlndty  prank  was  played  was 
unputed  to  Cav&  When  any  mischief^  great  or 
brmII,  was  done,  though  perhaps  others  boasted 
of  the  stratagem  when  it  was  successful,  yet  upon 
detection  or  miscairiage  the  &ult  was  sure  to  fidl 
upon  poor  Cave. 

At  last  his  mistress  by  some  invisible  means 
lost  a  ikvourite  cock.  Cave  was,  with  little  ex- 
amination, sticmatiBed  as  the  thief  and  murderer : 
not  because  he  was  more  apparency  criminal 
than  others,  but  because  he  was  more  easily 
reached  by  vindictive  justioe.  From  that  time 
Mr.  Holvock  withdrewtiis  kindness  visibly  firom 
him,  ana  treated  him  with  harshness,  which  the 
crime  in  its  utmost  aggravation,  could  scarcely 
deserve ;  and  which  surely  he  would  have  for- 
borne, Ittd  he  considered  how  hardly  the  habitual 


•  Thl«  Ufe  first  appeared  in  the  Oemleman'i  MafaziM 
jbt  1754,  and  la  now  primed  from  a  copy  reYi««d  hj  iha 
Mlkor,  St  my  leqiieM,  in  nsi..-^. 


influence  of  birth  and  fortune  is  resisted ;  and 
how  frequently  men,  not  wholly  without  sense  of 
virtue  are  betrayed  to  acts  more  atrocious  than 
the  robber3r  of  a  hen  roost,  by  adesire  of  pleasiag 
their  superiors. 

.Those  reflections  his  master  never  made,  or 
made  without  effect;  for  under  pretence  that 
Cave  obstructed  the  discipline  of  the  school,  by 
selling  clandestine  assistance,  and  supplying  ex- 
ercises to  idlers,.he  was  oppreued  with  unreason- 
able tasks,  that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  of 
quarrelling  with  his  &ilure  ;  and  when  his  dili- 
gence had  surmounted  them,  no  re^^ard  was  paid 
to  the  perfbrmance»  Cave  bore  this  persecutioa 
a  while,  and  then  left  the  school,  and  the  hope  of 
a  literary  education,  to  seek  some  othec  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood. 

He  was  first  placed  with  a-coUector  of  the  ex- 
cise. He  used  to  recount  with  some  pleasure  a 
journey  or  two  which  he  rode  with  him  as  bis 
clerk,  and  relate  the  victories  that  he  gained  over 
the  excisemen  in  grammatical  disputations.  But 
the  insolence  of  his  mistress,  who  em[^oyed  faifli 
in  servile  drudgery,  quickly  dis^pisted  him,  and  be 
went  up  to  London  in  quest  of^more  suitable  em- 
ployment 

He  was  recommended  to  a  timbo"  merchant  at 
the  Bankside,  and,  while  he  was  there  on  fikb^ 
is  said  to  have  ^ven  hopes  of  great  nDercanue 
abilities  ;  but  this  place  ne  soon  left,  I  know  not 
for  what  reason,  ana  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Collins,  a  printer  of  some  repuiatioa,  and  depo^ 
alderman. 

This  was  a  trade  for  which  men  were  formerily 
qualified  by  a  Uterary  education,  and  which  was 
pleasing  to  Cave,  because  it  furnished  some  em* 
ploymentfor  his  scholastic  attainrnenta  Here^ 
therefore,  he  resolved  to  settle,  though  bis  master 
and  mistress  lived  in  perpetual  discord,  and  thai 
house  was  therefore  no  comfortable  habitation. 
From  the  inconveniences  of  these  domestic  to* 
mults  he  was  soon  released,  having  in  onfy  two 
years,  attained  so  much  skill  in  his  art,  and  gained 
so  much  the  confidence  of  his  master,  that  be 
was  sent  without  any  superintendant  to  oooduct  a 
printingmffice  at  Norwich,  and  publish  a  weekl]^ 
paper.  In  this  undertaking  he  met  with  some 
opfXMition,  which  produced  a  public  controveny, 
and  procured  yodng  Cave  the  reputation  of  a 
writer. 

His  master  died  before  his  apprenticesfaip  was 
expired,  and  he  was  not  able  to  l»Bar  the  pcrvciss 
ness  of  his  mistress.  He  therefore  qoitled  her 
house  upon  a  stipulated  aflowance,  and  married 
ayoun|[  widow,  vrith  whom  he  lived  at  Bow. 
When  his  apprenticeship  was  over,  be  vroiked  ss 
a  journeyman  at  the  pnntmg^hooae  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ber, a  man  much  distinguished,  and  employed  bf 
the  Tories,  whose  principles  Ittd  at  that  one  so 
much  prevslence  with  Cave,  that  be  was  for  sons 
years  a  writer  in  <*  Mist's  Journal;**  wfaidi,  though 
he  afterwards  obtained,  by  his  wife's  interest,  a 
small  place  m  the  Post^iffiGe,  be  for  some  mm 
cootmued.  But  as  interest  is  powetful,  and  ooo> 
versation,  however  mean,  ni  tnne  pefmsive,  he 
bydegroM  inclined  to  another  pnity*  ■  vhifll^ 
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fe>w<Bver,  be  w«8  alwayi  moderate,  though  iteady 
mnd  detennined. 

When  he  was  admitted  into  the  Poet-oflke,  he 
atJH  continued,  at  his  mtervals  of  attendance  to 
exercise  his  traide,  or  to  employ  himself  with  some 
trpographical  business.  He  corrected  the  "  Gra- 
uuB  ad  Pamassum  ;^  and  was  liberally  rewarded 
by  the  Company  of  Stationers.  He  wrote  an 
••  Account  of  the  Criminals,"  which  had  for  some 
time  a  considerable  sale;  and  published  many 
little  pamphlets  that  accident  brou^t  into  his 
hands,  of  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  re- 
cover the  memonr.  By  the  correspondence  which 
his  place  m  the  Poet-omce  facilitated,  he  procured 
country  newspapers  and  sold  their  intelligence  to 
a  Journalist  in  London,  for  a  guinea  a  week. 

He  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  office  of  clerk 
of  the  firanks,  in  which  he  acted  with  great  spirit 
and  firmness;  and  often  stopped  franks  which 
were  given  by  members  of  parliament  to  their 
firienda,  because  he  thought  such  extension  of  a 
peculiar  right  illegal  This  raised  many  com- 
plaints, and  having  stopped,  amonff  others,  a 
nmnk  given  to  the  old  dutchess  of  Marlborouch 
by  Mr.  Walter  Plummen  he  was  dted  before  the 
House  as  for  a  breach  of  privile^,  and  accused, 
I  suppose  veiy  unjustly,  ot  opemng  letters  to  de* 
tect  them.  He  was  treated  with  great  harshness 
and  severity,  but,  declining  their  questions  by 
pleading  his  oath  of  secrecy,  was  at  last  dismissed. 
And  it  must  be  recorded  to  his  honour,  that,  when 
he  was  ejected  from  his  office,  he  did  not  think 
himself  discharged  from  hb  trust,  but  continued 
to  refuse  to  his  nearest  friends  any  information 
about  Uie  management  of  the  office. 

By  this  constancy  of  diligence  and  diversifica- 
tion of  employment,  he  in  time  collected  a  sum 
sofBcient  for  the  purchase  of  a  small  printing- 
office,  uid  begui  tne  <'  Gentleman's  Magazine," 
a  periodical  pamphlet  of  which  the  scheme  is 
known  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
To  this  undertaking  he  owed  tne  affluence  in 
which  he  passed  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  jife, 
and  the  fortune  which  he  left  behind  him,  which, 
though  Urge,  had  been  yet  larger,  had  he  not 
rashfy  and  wantonly  impaired  it  by  innumerable 
projects,  of  which  I  know  not  that  ever  one  suc- 
ceeded. 

•*  The  Gentleman's  Magazme,"  which  has  now 
subsisted  fifty  years,  and  still  contines  to  enjoy 
the  favour  of  the  world,*  is  one  of  the  most  suo- 
cesflrftil  and  lucrative  pamphlets  which  literary  his- 
tory has  upon  recora.  and  therefore  deserves,  m 
this  narrative,  particular  notice. 

Mr.  Cave^  when  he  formed  the  project,  was  far 
from  expecting  the  success  which  ne  found ;  and 
Others  had  so  little  prospect  of  its  conseouence, 
that  though  he  had  for  several  years  talked  of  his 
|>Un  among  printers  and  booksellers,  none  of 
them  thou^nt  it  worth  the  triaL  That  they  were 
not  restramed  by  virtue  from  the  execution  of 
another  man's  desi^  was  sufficiently  apparent 
as  soon  as  that  design  began  to  be  gainful ;  for 
in  a  few  years  a  multitude  of  magazines  arose 
and  perished ;  only  the  London  Macazine,  sup* 
ported  by  a  poweiful  association  of  booksellers, 
and  circiuated  with  all  the  art  and  all  the  cunning 
of  trade,  exempted  himself  from  the  general  fate 
of  Cave's  invaders, -and  obtained,  though  not  an 
equal,  yet  a  considerable  salcf 


*  This  was  said  in  ths  beginning  of  tlie  year  1781 ; 
«ad  may  with  truth  be  now  repeated. 
t  The  LoQdMi  Magazine  ceased  to  exist  in  1786.— N. 


Cave  now  began  to  aspure  to  popularity ;  and 
beinff  a  greater  lover  or  poetiy  than  any  other 
art,  he  sometimes  offered  subjects  for  poems,  and 
proposed  prizes  for  the  best  performers.  The 
first  prize  was  502.,  for  which,  being  but  newly 
acquainted  with  wealth,  and  thinking  the  influence 
of  SOL  extremely  great,  he  expected  the  first 
authors  of  the  kinsdom  to  appear  as  competitors ; 
and  offered  the  aUotment  ot  the  prize  to  the  uni- 
versitieSk  But  when  the  thne  came,  no  name  was 
seen  among  the  writers  that  had  ever  been  seen 
before ;  the  universities  and  several  private  men 
rejected  the  province  of  assigning  the  prize.*"  At 
all  this  Mr.  Cave  wondered  for  a  while ;  but  his 
natural  judgment,  and  a  wider  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  soon  cured  him  of  his  astonishment,  as 
of  many  odier  prejudices  and  errors.  Nor  have 
many  men  bec«i  seen  raised  by  accident  or  in- 
dustry to  sudden  riches,  that  retained  less  of  the 
meanness  of  their  former  state. 

He  continued  to  improve  bis  Magazine,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  its  success  propoi^ 
tionate  to  his  diligence,  till,  in  1751,  his  wife  uicd 
of  an  asthma.  He  seemed  not  at  first  much 
affected  bv  her  death,  but  in  a  few  days  lost  his 
sleep  and  nis  appetite,  which  he  never  recovered ; 
but  after  having  lingered  about  two  years,  with 
mainy  vicissitudes  of  amendment  and  relapse,  fell, 
by  arinkin£[  acid  liquors,  into  a  diarrbcea,  and 
afterwards  into  a  kind  of  lethargic  insensibility, 
in  which  one  of  the  last  acts  of  reason  which  he 
exerted  was  fondly  to  press  the  hand  that  is  now 
writing  this  litde  narrative.  He  died  on  the  10th 
of  January,  1754,  having  just  concluded  the 
twenty-third  annual  collection.! 


*  The  determination  was  left  to  Dr.  Cromwell  Moitl 
mer  and  Dr.  Birch,  and  by  the  lauer  the  award  was  made, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Gent  Mac.  vol.  vi.  p.  aP.— N. 

t  Mr.  cave  was  buried  in  the  cnurch  of  Sl  James, 
Clerkenwell,  without  an  epitaph ;  but  the  Tollowing  in- 
scription at  Ruffby,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hawltesworth, 
is  here  transcribed  from  the  **  Anecdotes  of  Mr.  Bow- 
yer,»*  p.  88. 

Near  this  plsce  lies 

The  body  of 

JOSEPH    CAVE, 

Late  of  this  parish : 

Who  departed  this  Life,  Nov.  ISth,  1747, 

Aged  79  years. 

He  was  placed  by  Providence  in  an  humble  station , 

But 

Industry  abundantly  supplied  the  wants  of  Nature 

And 

Temperance  blessed  him  with 

Content  and  Wealth. 

As  he  u  a»  an  affectionate  Father, 

He  was  made  happy  in  the  decline  of  life 

By  the  deserved  etnih^^ncc  of  his  eldest  Sun 

EDWARD  CAVE, 

Who  without  IntereA,  fortune,  or  connexion. 

By  the  native  force  of  his  own  genius. 

Assisted  only  by  a  classical  education, 

Which  be  received  at  the  Grammar  .school 

Of  this  Town, 

Planned,  executed,  and  established 

A  literary  work,  called 

THE 

GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

Whereby  he  acouired  an  ample  fortune. 

The  whole  of  which  devolved  to  his  family. 

Here  also  lies 

The  body  of  William  Cavk, 

Second  Son  of  the  said  Joseph  Catc. 

Who  died,  May  2d,  1767,  ase d  63  years ; 

And  who,  havir  g  surTiTsd  his  eldest  brother 

Edward  Gate, 

Inherited  fi-om  hini  a  competent  estate ; 

And,  in  gratitude  to  his  nenefactor, 

Ordtred  this  monument  to  perpetuate  bis  mtmorj. 
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KING  OF  PRUSSIA^ 


He  WM  a  man  of  a  large  itatiire,  not  oolf  tall 
but  bulkj,  and  waa,  when  joong,  of  reroanable 
atrength  and  acthritj.  He  waa  generaOj  heahb> 
fill,  and  capable  of  miicb  labour  and  long  appli- 
cation ;  but  in  the  latter  jeara  of  his  We  waa 
afflicted  with  the  gont,  which  be  endeaTooied  to 
cure  or  alleviate  by  a  total  abstinence  both  from 
ationg  liquors  ana  animal  food.  Fnwi  animal 
food  ne  abatained  about  four  years,  and  from 
atrong  liquors  much  longer;  but  the  gout  coo- 
tinued  unconquered,  perl^pe  unabated. 

His  resolution  and  persereranoe  were  reiy 
uncommon;  in  whatever  he  undertook,  neither 
ezpenae  nor  fatigue  were  able  to  repress  him;  but 
his  constancy  was  calm,  and  to  those  who  did  not 
know  him  appeared  faint  and  languid;  bufhe 
alwavs  went  forward,  thou^  he  moved  dowly. 

Tfie  same  chillnesa  ef  mmd  waa  obaervabfe  in 
his  conversation  :  he  waa  watching  the  minuteat 
accent  of  those  whom  he  disgusted  by  seeming 
inattention ;  and  his  visitant  was  surprised  when 
he  came  a  second  time,  by  preparationa  to  execute 


He  lived  a  patriarch  in  hit  numeroui  race, 
And  siiow'a  in  charity  a  christian**  grace : 
Whate  w  a  fnend  or  parent  feels  he  Itnew ; 
Hie  hand  wae  open,  and  his  heart  waa  true : 
In  what  be  fain  d  and  gave,  be  taught  manlEiiid, 
A  grateful  always  is  a  generous  mind. 
Here  rest  his  clay !  his  soul  roust  cTer  rest, 
Who  blesi'd  when  livinf ,  dying  mosc  be  bie8t--lf. 


the  acfaeme  which  he  auppuaed  never  to  hayebeaa 
heard. 

He  waa^  consistently  with  hia  general  tranqoiV 
lity  of  mind,  a  tenaciooa  maintamer,  though  not 
a  clamoroua  demando*  of  his  right  In  his  youth 
having  aummoned  his  fellow  journeymen  to  con- 
cert meaaurea  against  the  oppression  of  their  mss- 
ters,  he  mounteda  kind  of  rostrum,  and  harangued 
them  so  efficaciously,  that  they  detennmed  to 
reaist  all  future  invaaions ;  and  when  the  stamp 
officea  demanded  to  stamp  the  laat  half  aheet  of 
the  Magazines,  Mr.  Cave  alone  defeated  their 
claim,  to  which  the  proprietors  of  the  rival  Miga- 
zinea  would  meanly  have  aubmitted. 

He  was  a  friend  rather  easy  and  constant,  than 
zealoua  and  active ;  ^et  many  instancea  ini^  be 
given,  where  both  ms  money  and  his  dthgence 
were  employed  liberally  Ibr  othera.  Hia  enmity 
waa  in  like  manner  cool  and  deliberate;  bat 
though  cool,  it  waa  not  inaidioua,  and  though  d^ 
liberate,  not  pertinacioua. 

His  mental  facuHtes  were  slow.  He  saw  fittla 
at  a  time,  but  that  little  lie  saw  with  great  exact- 
ness. He  was  long  in  findinjg  the  right,  but  sekkNB 
fiuled  to  find  it  at  last  His  affe^ns  wore  not 
easily  sained,  and  his  opinions  not  quicklr  &- 
covered.  Hia  reserve,  as  it  might  hide  his  fadts, 
concealed  his  virtues :  but  such  he  wav  as  thrr 
who  bast  knew  him  have  moat  lamented. 
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Charlks  Frcdbrick  the  present  king  of  Pms- 
via,  whose  actions  and  designs  now  keep  Europe 
in  attention,  is  the  eldest  son  of  Fredenck  Wil- 
liam by  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  George 
the  First,  Kinjr  of  Gngl&nd.  He  was  bom,  Janu- 
«iy  24,  1711-12.  Of  his  early  yeara  nothing  re- 
markable has  been  transmitted  to  us.  As  he  ad- 
vanced towards  manhood,  he  became  remarkable 
by  his  disagreement  with  his  father. 

The  late  king  of  Pruseia  was  of  a  disposition 
violent  and  arbitrary,  of  narrow  views,  and  vehe- 
ment passions,  earnestly  engaged  in  litde  pur^ 
Suits,  or  in  schemes  terminating  in  some  speedy 
consequence,  without  any  plan  of  lasting  advan- 
tage to  himself  or  his  subjects,  or  any  prospect  of 
distant  events.  He  was  therefore  always  busv, 
though  no  eiiects  of  his  activity  ever  appeared ; 
«nd  always  eager,  though  he  had  nothing  to  gain. 
His  behaviour  was  to  the  last  degree  rough  and 
aavage.  The  least  provocation,  whether  designed 
or  accidental,  was  returned  by  blows,  which  he 
did  not  always  forbear  to  the  ^neen  and  Prin- 


From  such  a  king  and  sMcfa  a  fiitber  it  waa  not 
an^  enormous  violation  of  duty  in  the  unmediate 
heir  of  a  kingdom  sometimes  to  difller  in  opinion, 
and  to  maintain  that  diflerenee  with  decent  per^ 
linacity.  A  prince  of  a  quick  sandty  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  must  find  many  practi- 
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cet  in  the  conduct  of  afiSurs  which  he  could  not 
approve,  and  some  which  he  could  scarcely  for- 
bear to  oppose. 

The  chief  pride  of  the  old  kng  waa  to  be  mas* 
terof  the  tallest  regiment  in  Elurope.  He  there- 
fore brought  together  from  all  parts  mei  above 
the  common  military  standard.  To  eaceed  the 
height  of  six  feet  waa  a  certain  recommendation 
to  notice,  and  to  approach  that  of  seven  a  claim  to 
distinction.  Men  will  readilv  go  where  they  are 
sure  to  be  caressed ;  and  he  fa^  therefore  such  a 
collection  of  jgiants  as  perhapa  waa  never  aeen  in 
the  world  before. 

To  review  this  towering  regiment  waa  fait 
daily  pleasure,  and  to  perpetuate  it  waa  so  much 
his  care,  that  when  he  met  a  taU  woman  he  im* 
mediately  commanded  one  of  his  Titanian  r^ 
tinue  to  marry  her,  that  they  misfat  propaflale 
procerity,  and  produce  heirs  to  the  father'a  nvafi* 
ments. 

In  all  thia  there  was  apparent  foOy,  but  there 
was  no  crime.  The  tall  regiment  made  a  fine 
show  at  an  expense  not  much  greater,  when  once 
it  waa  coHecteid,  than  would  have  been  bestowed 
upon  common  men.  But  the  kin^  militaiT 
paatimea  were  aometimea  more  permcioua.  m 
maintained  a  ninneroua  army,  of  which  he  made 
no  other  nae  than  to  review  and  to  talk  of  it ; 
and  when  he^  or  perhapa  his  emisaaries,  saw  a 
boy,  whose  form  and  aprigfatliiieas  promised  a 
futtura  aoldier,  he  ordered  a  kind  of  badge  to  be 
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Mt  iboiit  lib  neck,  by  which  he  wai  merked  out 
lor  the  service,  like  the  eons  of  christian  cap- 
tiree  in  Turkey  ;  and  his  parents  were  forbiddeo 
to  destine  him  to  any  other  mode  of  life. 

This  was  sufficiently  oppresave,  but  this  was 
not  the  utmost  of  his  tyranny.  He  had  learned, 
though  otherwise  periftips  no  veij  great  politician, 
that  to  be  rich  was  to  be  powertuT;  but  that  the 
riches  of  a  kinff  ought  to  be  seen  in  the  opulence 
of  his  subjectSylie  wanted  either  ability  or  oeoevo- 
lence  to  understand.  He  therefore  raised  exor- 
bitant taxes  firom  ereiy  kmd  of  commodity  and 
possession,  and  piled  up  the  money  in  his  trea^ 
sary,  from  which  it  issued  no  more.  How  the 
land  which  had  paid  taxes  once  was  to  pay  them 
a  second  time,  how  imposts  could  be  levied  with- 
out commerce,  or  commerce  continued  without 
money,  it  was  not  his  custom  to  inquire.  E^er 
to  snatch  at  money,  and  delighted  to  count  it,  lie 
lelt  new  ioy  at  eveiy  receipt,  and  thought  hin^elf 
enriched  bv  the  impoverishment  of  his  dominions. 

By  which  of  thm  freaks  of  royalty  the  prince 
was  ofiended,  or  whether,  as  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently happens,  the  offences  of  wtiich  he  com- 
plains were  of  a  domestic  and  personal  kind,  it  is 
not  easy  to  discover.  But  his  resentment,  what- 
ever was  its  cause,  rose  so  high,  that  he  resolved 
not  only  to  leave  his  father's  court,  but  his  terri- 
tories, and  to  seek  a  refuge  among  the  neighbour- 
ing or  kindred  princes.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
his  intention  was  to  come  to  England,  and  live 
under  the  protection  of  his  uncl^  till  his  father's 
death,  or  change  of  conduct,  should  give  him 
libei^  to  return. 

His  dengn,  whatever  it  was,  he  concerted  with 
an  officer  in  the  army,  whose  name  was  Kat,  a 
man  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence^  and 
whom,  having  chcNsen  him  f<Hr  the  companion  of 
his  ffight,  he  necessarily  trusted  with  the  prepara- 
tory measures.  A  prince  cannot  leave  his  coun- 
try with  the  speed  of  a  meaner  fugitive.  8ome- 
tlniig  was  to  be  provided,  and  something  to  be 
adiosted.  And,  whether  Kat  found  the  agency 
or  others  necessaiy,  and  therefore  was  con- 
strained to  admit  some  partners  of  the  secret ; 
whether  levity  or  vanity  incited  him  to  disburden 
hinifletf  of  a  trust  that  swelled  in  his  bosom,  or  to 
ahow  to  a  fhend  or  mistress  his  own  importance  ; 
or  whether  it  be  in  itself  difficult  for  princes  to 
transact  any  thing  in  secret ;  so  it  was,  that  the 
king  was  mformed  of  the  intended  flight,  and  the 
princes  and  his  favourite,  a  little  before  the  time 
•ettled  for  their  departure,  were  arrested,  and 
coofined  in  different  places. 

The  life  of  princes  is  seldom  in  danger,  the 
basajd  of  their  irregularis  falls  only  on  those 
whoQi  ambition  or  amction  combines  with  them. 
The  king,  after  an  imprisonment  of  some  time. 
set  his  son  at  liberty ;  but  poor  Kat  was  ordered 
to  be  tried  for  a  capital  crime.  The  court  ex- 
amined the  cause  and  acquitted  him ;  the  king 
remsmded  him  to  a  second  trial,  and  obliged  his 
jodgee  to  condemn  him.  In  consequence  of  the 
eeotenoe  thus  tjrrannically  extorted,  he  was  pub- 
licly beheaded,  leaviiig  behind  him  some  papers 
of  reflections  made  in  the  prison,  which  were 
mfierfrards  printed,  and  among  others  an  admoni- 
tion to  the  prince,  for  whose  sake  he  suffered, 
not  to  foster  in  himself  the  opinion  of  destiny,  for 
that  St  providence  is  discoverable  in  every  thmg 
toand  us. 

This  cmel  prosecution  of  a  man  who  had 
ooavnltted  do  crime,  but  by  oompliaoee  with  in- 


fluence not  easily  to  be  resisted,  was  not  the  only 
act  by  which  the  old  king  irritated  his  son.  A  lady 
with  whom  the  prince  was  suspected  of  intimacy, 
perhaps  more  tnan  virtue  allowed,  was  seized,  1 
know  not  upon  what  accusation,  and,  by  the  king's 
order,  notwithstanding  all  the  reasons  of  decency 
and  tenderness  that  operate  in  other  countries, 
and  other  judicatures,  was  publicly  whipped  m 
the  streets  of  Berlin. 

At  last,  that  the  prince  might  feel  the  power  of 
a  king  and  a  &ther,  m  its  utmost  rigour,  he  was,  in 
1733,  married,  against  his  will,  to  the  Princess 
Eli»U>etha  Christina  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg 
Beveren.  He  married  her  indeed  at  his  Other's 
command,  but  without  possessmg  for  her  either 
esteem  or  afiection,  and  considering  the  claim  of 
parental  authority  fully  satisfied  by  the  external 
ceremony,  obstinately  and  perpetually  during  the 
life  of  his  father  retrained  from  her  bed.  The 
poor  princess  lived  about  seven  years  in  the  court 
of  Bertin,  in  a  state  which  the  world  has  not  often 
seen,  a  wife  without  a  husband,  married  so  far 
as  to  engage  her  person  to  a  man  who  did  not  de- 
sire her  aSection,  and  of  whom  it  was  doubtful 
whether  he  thought  himself  restrained  from  the 
power  of  repudiation  by  an  act  performed  under 
evident  compulsion. 

Thus  he  lived  secluded  fixmi  public  business, 
in  contention  with  bis  father,  in  alienatbn  from 
his  wif&  This  state  of  uneasiness  he  found  the 
only  Qseans  of  softening :  he  diverted  his  mind 
from  the  scenes  about  him  by  studies  and  liberal 
amusements.  The  studies  of  princes  seklom 
produce  great  efiects,  for  princes  draw  with 
meaner  mortals  the  lot  of  understanding ;  and 
since  of  many  students  not  more  than  one  ca.n  be 
hoped  to  advance  far  towards  perfection,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  we  should  find  that 
one  a  prince ;  that  the  desire  of  science  should 
overpower  in  any  mind  the  love  of  pleasure, 
when  it  is  always  present,  or  aJwavs  within  call ; 
that  laborious  meditation  should  be  preferred  in 
the  days  of  youth  to  amusements  and  festivity  ; 
or  that  perseverance  should  press  forward  in  con 
tempt  of  flattery  ;  and  that  he  in  whom  mode- 
rate acquisitions  wnuld  be  extolled  as  prodigies, 
should  exact  from  himself  that  excellence  oT 
which  the  whole  world  conspires  to  spare  him  the 
necessity. 

In  every  great  performance,  perhaps  in  every 
great  character,  part  is  the  gift  of  nature,  part  the 
contribution  of  accident,  and  part,  very  often 
not  the  greatest  part,  the  effect  ot  voluntarv  elec- 
tion and  regular  design.  The  King  of  Prussia 
was  undoubtedly  bom  with  more  than  common 
abilities ;  but  that  he  has  cultivated  them  with 
more  than  common  diligence,  was  probably  the 
effect  of  his  peculiar  condition,  of  that  which  he 
then  considered  as  cruelty  and  misfortune. 

In'  this  long  interval  of  unhappiness  and  ob- 
scurity,  he  acquired  skill  in  the  mathematical 
sciences,  such  as  is  said  to  put  him  on  the  level 
with  those  who  have  made  them  the  business  of 
their  livesw  This  is  probably  to  say  too  much  : 
the  acquisitions  of  kings  are  always  magnified. 
His  skill  in  poetry  and  in  the  French  language 
has  been  loudly  praised  by  Voltaire,  a  judge 
without  exception,  if  his  honesty  were  equal  to 
his  knowledge.  Music  he  not  onl^r  understands, 
but  practises  on  the  German  flute  m  the  highest 
perfection  ;  so  that  according  to  the  regal  cen- 
sure of  PhOip  of  Maoedon,  &  may  be  ashamed 
to  play  so  welL 
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He  may  be  uid  to  owe  to  the  difficnltiee  of  his 
youth  an  advantage  less  frequently  obtained  by 
princes  than  literature  and  mathematics.  The 
necessity  of  passing  his  time  without  pomp,  and 
of  partaking  of  the  pleasures  and  Isbours  of  a 
lower  station,  made  nim  acquainted  with  the  va- 
rious forms  of  life,  and  with  tnc  genuine  passions, 
interests,  desires^  and  distresses,  of  mankind. 
Kings,  Mrithout  this  help^  from  temporary  infelicity, 
see  the  worid  in  a  mist,  which  magnifies  every 
thmg  near  them,  and  bounds  their  view  to  a  nar- 
row compass,  which  few  are  able  to  extend  by  the 
mere  force  of  curiositv.  I  have  always  thought 
that  what  Cromwell  bad  more  than  our  lawful 
kings  he  owed  to  the  private  condition  in  which 
he  first  entered  the  world,  and  in  which  he 
long  continued:  in  that  state  he  learned  his 
art  of  secret  transaction,  and  the  knowledge  by 
which  he  was  able  to  oppose  zeal  to  zea^  and 
make  one  enthusiast  destro3r  another. 

The  King  of  Prussia  gained  the  same  arts, 
and,  being  bom  to  fairer  opportunities  of  using 
the  no,  brought  to  the  throne  the  knowledge  of  a 
private  man  without  the  guilt  of  usurpation.  Of 
this  general  acquaintance  with  the  worid  there 
may  be  found  some  traces  in  his  whole  life.  His 
conversation  is  like  that  of  other  men  upon  com- 
mon topics,  his  letters  have  an  air  of  familiar  ele- 
gance, and  his  whole  conduct  is  that  of  a  man 
who  has  to  do  with  men,  and  who  is  not  ignorant 
what  motives  will  prevail  over  friends  or  enemies. 

In  1740j  the  old  king  fell  sick,  and  spoke  and 
acted  in  his  illness  with  his  usual  turbulence  and 
roughness,  reproaching  his  phvsicians  in  the 
grossest  terms  with  their  unslulfulness  and  im- 
potence, and  imputing  to  their  ignorance  or  wick- 
edness, the  pain  which  their  prescriptions  failed 
to  relieve  These  insults  they  bore  with  the  sob- 
mission  which  is  commonly  paid  to  despotic 
monarchs:  till  at  last  the  celebrated  Hoffman 
was  consulted,  who  failing,  like  the  rest,  to  give 
ease  to  his  majesty,  was,  like  the  rest,  treated 
with  injurious  language.  Hoffman,  conscious  of 
his  own  merit,  replied,  that  he  could  not  bear 
reproaches  which  he  did  not  deserve ;  that  he  had 
tried  all  the  remedies  that  art  could  supply,  or 
nature  could  admit ;  that  he  was,  indeed,  a  pro- 
fessor by  his  majesty's  bounty ;  but  that,  if  his 
abilities  or  integrity  were  doubted,  he  was  willing 
to  leave,  not  only  the  university,  but  the  kingdom, 
and  that  he  could  not  be  driven  into  any  place 
where  the  name  of  Hoffman  would  want  respect 
The  king,  however  unaccustomed  to  such  returns, 
was  struck  with  conviction  of  his  own  indecency, 
told  Hoffman  that  he  had  spoken  well,  and  re- 
quested him  to  continue  his  attendance. 

The  king,  finding  his  distemper  gaining  upon 
his  strength,  grew  at  last  sensible  that  his  end  was 
approaching,  and  ordering  the  prince  to  be  called 
to  nis  bed,  laid  several  injunctions  upon  hi(ti,  of 
which  one  was  to  perpetuate  the  tall  regiment  by 
continual  recruits,  and  another  to  receive  his 
espoused  wife.  The  prince  gave  him  a  respectful 
answer,  but  wisely  avoided  to  dimmish  his  own 
right  or  power  by  an  absolute  pronuse ;  and  the 
king  dieJ  uncertain  of  the  fate  of  the  tall  regiment 

The  young  king  began  his  reign  with  great 
expectations,  which  he  has  yet  surpassed.  His 
father's  faults  produced  many  advantages  to  the 
first  years  of  nis  reign.  He  had  an  armv  of 
seventy  thousand  men  well  disciplined,  without 
any  imputation  of  severity  to  himself;  and  was 
master  of  a  vast  treasure,  without  the  crime  or 


reproach  of  ratsing  it  It  was  pabftdy  sikl  in 
our  House  of  Commons,  tliat  he  had  eight  mil- 
lions steriing  of  our  money ;  bat  I  believe  be  thai 
said  it,  had  not  considered  how  difikuldy  ei^ht 
milUons  would  be  found  in  all  the  Pmssioa  do- 
minions. Men  judge  of  what  they  do  t  ot  see  by 
that  which  they  see.  We  are  used  to  talk  io 
England  of  millions  with  great  famiharity,  and 
imagine  that  there  is  the  same  affluence  of  money 
in  o^er  countries,  in  countries  whose  manofiic- 
tures  are  few,  and  commerce  littl& 

Every  man's  first  cares  are  necessarily  domes* 
tic  Tne  king,  being  now  no  longer  under  in* 
fluence,  or  its  appearance,  determined  how  to  art 
towards  the  unhappy  lady  who  had  possessed  for 
seven  years  the  empty  title  of  the  Princess  of 
Prussia.  The  papers  of  those  times  exhibited  the 
conversation  or  their  first  interview;  as  if  the 
king,  who  plans  campaigns  in  silence,  would  not 
accommodate  a  difibrence  with  his  wife,  but  with 
writers  of  news  admitted  as  witnesses.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  received  her  as  queen,  but  whedier 
he  treats  her  as  a  wife  is  yet  in  dispute. 

In  a  few  days  his  resolution  was  known  with 
regard  to  the  tall  regiment ;  for  some  recniiti 
being  offered  l^m,  he  rejected  them ;  and  this 
body  of  giants,  by  continued  disregard,  mod 
dered  away. 

He  treated  his  mother  with  great  respect,  or- 
dered  that  she  should  bear  the  title  or  (^veai- 
tnother^  and,  that  instead  of  addressing  him  as 
His  Majahf,  she  should  only  call  him  8m 

As  he  was  passing  soon  after  between  Beriio 
and  Potsdam,  a  thousand  boys,  who  had  beea 
marked  out  for  military  service,  surrounded  fats 
coach  and  cried  out,  ^  Merciful  king!  deliver  ut 
firom  our  slavery."  He  promised  them  their 
liberty,  and  ordered,  the  next  day,  that  the  badga 
should  be  taken  off 

He  still  continued  that  correspondence  with 
learned  men  which  he  began  when  he  was  prince ; 
and  the  eyes  of  all  scholars,  a  race  of  mortalf 
formed  for  dependence,  were  upon  him,  as  a  maa 
likely  to  renew  the  times  of  patronage^  and  to 
emulate  the  bounties  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

It  soon  appeared  that  he  was  resolved  to  go 
vem  with  very  little  ministerial  assstance :  ne 
took  cognizance  of  every  thing  with  his  own 
eyes  ;  declared  that  m  all  contraneties  of  roteresi 
between  him  and  his  subjects,  the  public  jood 
sbotdd  have  the  preference  ;  and  in  one  of  the 
first  exertions  of  regal  power  banished  the 
prime  minister  and  favourite  of  his  father,  as  ona 
that  had  betrmfed  his  master  and  abuted  his  tntsL 

He  then  declared  his  resolution  to  grant  a 
general  toleration  of  religion,  and  among  other 
Uberalities  of  concession  allowed  the  profesaoo 
of  Freemasonry.  It  is  the  great  tamt  of  his 
character  that  he  has  given  reason  to  doubt 
whether  this  toleration  is  the  e^ct  of  charity  or 
indifierence ;  whether  he  means  to  support  good 
men  of  every  religion,  or  considers  all  r^igions  as 
equally  good. 

There  had  subsisted  for  some  time  in  Prassia 
an  order  called  the  Order  for  Favour^  which,  ae> 
cording  to  its  denomination,  had  been  conferred 
with  very  little  distinction.  The  king  instituted 
the  Order  for  Merit,  with  whidi  be  honoured 
those  whom  he  considered  as  deserving.  There 
were  some  who  thought  th^  merit  not  Bufficteodf 
recompensed  by  this  new  title ;  but  he  was  net 
very  ready  to  grant  pecuniary  rewards.  Those 
who  were  most  in  his  favour  ne  sometimes  pre* 
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■snted  with  tnnff  boxM  on  wUch  was  Inscribed, 
JhnUie  muginente  U  prix» 

Ha  was,  bowerer,  charitable,  if  not  libeial,  for 
he  oiderod  the  ma^strates  of  the  several  districts 
to  be  jery  attentive  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  and 
if  the  fimds  established  for  that  nse  were  not 
sufficient,  permitted  that  the  deficiency  should  be 
•applied  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  town. 

One  of  his  first  cares  was  the  advancement  of 
learning.  Immediately  upon  his  accession,  he 
wrote  to  Rollin  and  Voltaire,  that  he  desired  the 
continuance  of  their  fiiendship ;  and  sent  fbr  Mr. 
Maupertuis,  the  principal  or  the  French  acade- 
raidajis,  who  passed  a  wmter  in  Lapland,  to  verity, 
bv  the  mensnratioo  of  a  decree  near  the  Pole,  the 
Newtonian  doctrine  of  the  form  of  the  earth. 
He  requested  of  Maupertuis  to  come  to  Berlin, 
to  aettle  an  academy,  in  terms  of  great  ardour  ana 
great  condescension. 

At  the  same  time,  he  showed  the  world  that 
literary  amusements  were  not  likely,  as  has  more 
than  once  happened  to  royal  students,  to  with- 
draw him  from  the  care  of  the  kingdom,  or  make 
him  ibrget  his  interest.  He  began  by  reviving  a 
daim  to  Herstal  and  Hermal,  two  districts  in  the 
poeseasion  of  the  Bishop  of  Lieee.  When  he 
••eothit  commissary  to  demand  Uie  homage  of 
the  inhabitants,  they  refused  him  admission,  de- 
claring that  they  acknowledged  no  sovereign  but 
the  bishop.  The  king  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
bishop,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  violation  of 
bis  nght,  and  the  contempt  of  his  authority, 
charged  the  prelate  with  countenancing  the  late 
act  of  disobedience,  and  required  an  answer  in 
two  days. 

In  three  days  the  answer  wa^  sent,  in  which 
the  bishop  founds  his  daim  to  the  two  lordships 
opoo  a  grant  o^  Charies  the  Fifth,  guaranteed  by 
France  and  Spain  ;  alleges  that  his  predecessors 
had  enjoyed  tnis  gnnt  above  a  century,  and  that 
he  never  intends  to  infringe  the  rights  of  Prus- 
■a ;  but,  as  the  House  m  Brandenburgh  had 
always  made  some  pretensions  to  that  territory, 
he  was  willing  to  do  what  other  bishops  had  offer- 
ed, to  purchase  that  daim  fbr  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns. 

To  every  man  that  knows  the  state  of  the  feu- 
dal countries,  the  intricacy  of  their  pedigrees,  the 
confusion  or  their  alliances,  and  the  different 
rales  of  inheritance  that  prevail  in  different 
places,  it  will  appear  evident,  that  of  reviving  an- 
tiquated claims  tnere  can  be  no  end,  and  that  the 
possession  of  a  century  is  a  better  title  than  can 
eommoniy  be  produced.  So  k>ng  a  prescription 
■opposes  an  acquiescence  in  the  other  daimants ; 
and  that  acquiescence  siipposes  also  some  reason, 
perhaps  now  unknown^  for  which  the  claim  was 
lorhome.  Whether  this  rule  could  be  considered 
asvabd  in  the  controversy  between  these  sove- 
rei|?ns,  may  however  be  doubted,  for  the  bishop's 
answer  seems  to  imply,  that  the  title  of  the 
Ronae  of  Brandenburgh  bad  been  kept  alive  by 
repeated  claims,  though  the  seizure  of  the  terri- 
tory had  been  hitherto  forborne. 

The  king  <fid  not  mxSSh  his  claim  to  be  subject- 
ad  to  any  altercations,  but,  having  published  a 
declaration,  in  which  be  charged  the  bishop  with 
rioleoce  and  injustice,  and  remarked  that  the  feu- 
dal Uwa  allowed  every  man,  whose  possession 
^^•s  withheld  from  hhn,  to  enter  it  with  an  armed 
force,  be  inunediately  despatched  two  thousand 
•oidiera  into  the  controverted  countnes,  where 
they  Bved  without  control,  exercising  every  kind 
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of  military  tyranny,  till  the  cries  of  the  bhabi« 
tants  forced  the  bianop  to  relinquish  them  to  the 
quiet  ^vemment  of  Frussia. 

This  was  but  a  petty  acquisition :  the  time 
was  now  come  when  the  King  of  Prussia  was  to 
form  and  execute  greater  designs.  On  the  9th  oi 
October,  1740,  half  Europe  was  thrown  into  con* 
fusion  bv  the  death  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  Empe* 
ror  of  deimany  ;  by  whose  death  all  the  heredi- 
tary dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria  descend* 
ed.  according  to  the  pragmatic  sanction,  to  his 
ekleat  daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Lorram,  at  the  time  of  the  emperor's  death,  Duke 
of  Tuscany. 

By  how  many  securities  the  pragmatic  sane* 
tion  was  fortified,  and  how  little  it  was  regarded 
when  those  securities  became  neoessary;  liow 
many  claimants  started  up  at  onoe  to  the  several 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  how  vehe* 
mently  their  pretensions  were  enforced,  and 
how  many  invasions  were  threatened  or  attempt- 
ed; the  distresses  of  the  emperor's  daughter, 
known  for  several  years  by  the  title  only  of 
the  Queen  of  Hungary,  because  Hungary  waa 
the  only  country  to  which  her  claim  had  not 
been  disputed;  the  firmness  with  which  she 
struggled  with  her  difficulties,  and  the  good  for- 
tune by  which  she  surmounted  them ;  the  nar« 
row  plan  of  this  essay  will  not  sufierme  to  reUte. 
Let  them  he  told  by  some  other  writer  of  more 
leisure  and  wider  intelligence. 

Upon  the  Emperor's  death  many  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  fell  upon  the  Austrian  territories  aa 
upon  a  dead  carcass,  to  be  dismembered  among 
them  without  resistance.  Among  these,  with 
whatever  justice,  certainly  with  very  little  gene^ 
roeity,  was  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  having  as- 
sembled his  troops,  as  was  imagined,  to  suppoit 
the  praginatk  sanction,  on  a  sudden  entered 
Silesia  with  thirtv  thouaand  men,  publishing  a 
declaration,  in  which  he  diaclaims  amr  desi^ 
of  Injuring  the  rights  of  the  House  of'^Austna, 
but  urges  his  claim  to  Sileaia,  as  rising  "  from 
ancient  conventions  of  family  and  oon^atemity 
between  the  House  of  Brandenburgh  and  the 
Princes  of  Silesia,  and  other  honourable  titles." 
He  says  the  fear  of  being  defeated  by  other  pre- 
tenders to  the  Austrian  dominions,  obliged  nim 
to  enter  Silesia  without  any  previous  expostu- 
lation with  the  queen,  and  that  he  ahall  *<  stre- 
nuously espouse  the  Interests  of  the  House  of 
Austria." 

Such  a  declaration  was,  I  believe,  in  the  opu 
nion  of  all  Europe,  nothing  less  than  the  ag- 
gravation of  hostility  by  insult,  and  waa  received, 
bv  the  Austrians  with  suitable  indignation. 
The  king  pursued  his  purpose,  marched  rorward, 
and  in  the  frontiers  of  Silesia  made  a  speech  to 
his  followers,  in  which  he  told  them,  that  he 
considered  them  rather  ''as  fHends  than  sub* 
jects,  that  the  troops  of  Brandenburgh  had  been 
always  eminent  for  their  bravery,  that  they 
woufd  always  fight  in  his  presence  and  that  he 
would  recompense  those  who  should  distinguish 
themsdyes  in  his  service,  rather  as  a  father  than 
as  a  king." 

The  civilities  of  the  great  are  never  thrown 
away.  The  soldiers  womd  naturally  follow  such 
a  leader  with  alacrity ;  especially  because  they 
expected  no  opposition  :  but  human  expectations 
are  frequently  deceived. 

Entering  thus  suddenly  into  a  countiy  which  he 
was  supposed  rather  likely  to  protect  than  to  in- 
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rade,  he  acted  for  some  time  with  ahsoliite  autho- 
rity :  but,  BuppoRDg  that  this  submission  would 
not  always  last,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
queen  to  a  cession  of  Silesia,  imaffintng  that  she 
would  easily  be  persuaded  to  jrield  what  was  al- 
ready lost  He  therefore  ordered  his  minister  to 
declare  at  Vienna,  •*  that  he  was  ready  to  gua- 
rantee all  the  German  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Austria;  that  he  would  conclude  a  treaty  with 
Austria,  Russia,  and  the  maritime  powers  ;  that 
he  would  endeavour  that  the  Duke  of  Lorrain 
shotdd  be  elected  emperor,  and  believed  that  he 
could  accomplish  it ;  that  he  would  hnmediately 
advance  to  the  oueen  two  millions  of  florins ;  that, 
hi  recompence  for  all  this,  he  required  Silesia  to 
be  vieldea  to  him. 

'these  seem  not  to  be  the  offers  of  a  prince  venr 
much  convinced  of  his  own  right  He  allerwarmi 
moderated  his  daim,  and  ordered  his  m-nister  to 
hint  at  Vienna,  that  half  of  Silesia  would  content 
him. 

The  queen  answered,  that  though  the  king 
alleged,  as  his  reason  for  entering  Sile^a,  the 
danger  of  the  Austrian  territories  from  other 
pretepdera,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to 
^ve  up  part  of  her  possessions  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  rest,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  the 
first  and  only  invader,  and  that,  till  he  entered  in 
a  hostile  manner,  all  her  estates  were  unmo- 
lested. 

To  his  promises  of  assistance,  she  replied, 
**  that  she  set  a  high  value  on  the  King  of  Prus- 
sians friendship  ;  but  that  he  was  already  obliged 
to  assist  her  against  invaders,  both  by  the  golden 
bull,  and  the  pragmatic  sanction,  of  which  he 
was  a  guarantee,  and  that  if  these  ties  were  of  no 
force,  she  knew  not  what  to  hope  from  other  en- 
gagements.** 

Of  his  ofiers  of  alliances  with  Russia  and  the 
maritime  powers,  she  observed,  that  it  could  be 
never  fit  to  alienate  her  dominions  for  the  conso- 
lidation of  an  alliance  formed  only  to  keep  them 
intire: 

With  regard  to  his  interest  in  the  election  of 
an  emperor,  she  expressed  her  gratitude  in  strong 
terms  ;  but  added,  that  the  election  ought  to  be 
free,  and  that  it  must  be  necessarily  embarrassed 
by  contentions  thus  raised  in  the  heart  of  the  em- 
pire. Of  the  pecuniaiy  assistance  proposed,  she 
remarks,  that  no  prince  ever  made  war  to  oblige 
another  to  take  money,  and  that  the  contributions 
already  levied  in  Silesia  exceeded  the  two  millions, 
offered  as  its  purchase. 

She  concluded,  that  as  she  values  the  king's 
friendship,  she  was  wilting  to  purchase  it  by  any 
compliance  but  the  diminution  of  her  dominions, 
and  exhorted  him  to  perform  his  part  in  support  of 
theprafinnatic  sanction. 

The  king,  finding  negotiation  thus  ineffectual, 
pushed  forward  his  inroad&  and  now  began  to 
show  how  secretly  he  could  take  his  measures. 
When  he  called  a  council  of  war.  he  proposed 
the  question  in  a  few  words:  all  his  generals 
wrote  thdr  opinions  in  his  presence  upon  sepa- 
rate papers,  which  he  earned  away,  and,  ex- 
amining them  m  private,  formed  his  resolution, 
without  imparting  it  otherwise  than  by  his  orders. 

He  b^an,  not  without  policy,  to  seize  first  upon 
the  estates  of  the  clergy,  an  order  every  where 
necessary,  and  every  where  envied.  He  plundered 
the  convents  of  their  stores  of  provision ;  and 
told  them,  that  he  never  had  heara  of  any  maga- 
zines erected  by  the  apostles. 


This  insult  was  mean,  became  it  was  unjust; 
but  those  who  could  not  resist  were  obliged  to 
bear  it  He  proceeded  in  his  expedition  ;  and  a 
detachment  or  his  troops  took  Jablunca,  one  of 
the  strong  places  of  Silesia,  which  was  soon  after 
abandoned  for  want  of  provisions,  which  the 
Austrian  hussars,  who  were  now  in  motion,  were 
busy  to  interrupt 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  Si- 
ledan  war,  was  the  conquest  of  Great  Glogaw 
which  was  taken  by  an  assault  in  the  dark,  beaded 
bj  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhah  Dessau.  They  ar- 
rived at  the  foot  of  the  fortifications  about  twelve 
at  night,  and  in  two  hours  were  masters  of  the 
place.  In  attempts  of  this  kind,  many  accidents 
napped  which  cannot  be  heard  without  surprise. 
Four  Prussian  ^nadiers  who  had  climbea  the 
ramparts,  missing  their  own  company,  met  an 
Austrian  captain  with  fi%-two  men  :  they  were 
at  first  frighted,  and  were  about  to  retreat ;  hot, 
gathering  courage,  commanded  the  Austrians  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  in  the  terror  of  darkness 
and  confusion  were  unexpectedly  obeyed. 

At  the  same  time  a  conspiracy  to  kill  or  cany 
away  the  King  of  Prussia  was  sakl  to  be  dis- 
covered. The  Prussians  pubUshed  a  memorial,  < 
in  which  the  Austrian  court  was  accused  of  em- 
ploying emissaries  and  assassins  against  the 
king ;  and  it  was  alleged,  in  direct  terms,  that 
one  of  them  had  con^ssed  himself  obliged  by 
oath  to  destroy  him,  which  oath  had  been  men 
him  in  an  Auhc  council  in  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorrain. 

To  this  the  Austrians  answered,  **thai  the 
character  of  the  queen  and  duke  was  too  well 
known  not  to  dtotroy  the  ibice  of  sach  an  accu- 
sation, that  the  tale  of  the  confession  was  an 
imposture,  and  that  no  such  attempt  was  ever 
made.** 

£ach  party  was  now  inflamed,  and  orders 
were  given  to  the  Austrian  general  to  hazard  a 
batde.  The  two  armies  met  at  Molwitz,  and 
parted  without  a  complete  victory  on  either  side. 
The  Austrians  quitted  the  field  in  good  order ; 
and  the  Kinff  of  Prussia  rode  away  upon  the  first 
disorder  of  nis  troops  without  waiting  lor. the 
last  event  This  attention  to  his  personal  safety 
has  not  yet  been  forgotten. 

After  this  there  was  no  action  of  much  im- 
portaiice.  But  the  King  of  Prussia,  irritated  ^ 
opposition,  transferred  his  interest  m  the  elec- 
tion to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria ;  and  the  Clueen 
of  Hungary,  now  attacked  by  France,  Spain, 
and  Bavaria,  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with 
him  at  the  expense  of  half  Silesia,  witboutpro- 
curing  those  advantages  which  were  once  ofiered 
her. 

To  enlarge  dominions  has  been  the  boast  of 
many  princes  ;  to  diffiise  happiness  and  security 
throiufn  wide  regions  has  been  granted  to  few. 
The  King  of  Prussia  has  aspired  to  both  these 
honours,  and  endeavoured  to  join  the  praise  ol 
lefflslator  to  that  of  conqueror. 

To  settle  property,  to  suppress  false  claims, 
and  to  regulate  the  administration  o£  civil  and 
criminal  iustice,  are  attempts  so  difficult  and  so 
useful,  that  I  shall  willingly  suspend  or  contract 
the  histoiT  of  battles  and  sieves,  to  give  a  larget 
account  of  this  paci6c  enterprize. 

That  the  King  of  Prussia  has  considered  the 
riature  and  the  reasons  of  laws,  with  more  atten- 
tion than  is  common  to  princes,  appears  from  his 
dissertation  on  the  <*  Reasons  tor  enacting  and 
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repealing  Laws  :**  a  piece  which  yet  deserves  no- 
tice, rather  as  a  proof  of  good  inclination  than  of 
^reat  ability;  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in 
It  more  than  the  most  obvious  b^ks  may  supply, 
or  the  weakest  intellect  discover.  Some  of^his 
observations  are  just  and  usefiil ;  but  upon  such 
a  snbiect  who  can  think  without  often  thinking 
right?  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  omitted,  that  he 
appears  always  propeuse  towards  the  side  of 
mercy.  "  If  a  poor  man,"  says  he,  "  steals  in 
his  want  a  watch,  or  a  few  pieces,  from  one  to 
whom  the  loss  is  inconsiderable,  is  this  a  reason 
ibr  condemnmg  him  to  death  7*^ 

B.e  regrets  that  the  Uws  against  duels  have 
been  inenectual ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  they  can 
never  attain  their  end,  unless  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope shall  agree  not  to  afford  an  asylum  to 
duellists,  and  to  punish  all  who  shail  insult  their 
equals  either  by  word,  deed,  or  writing.  He 
seems  to  suspect  this  scheme  of  being  chimerical 
**  Yet  why,"  says  he,  "  should  not  personal  quar- 
rels be  submitted  to  judges,  as  well  as  questions 
of  possession?  and  why  should  not  a  congress 
be  appointed  for  the  general  good  of  mankind, 
as  well  as  for  so  many  purposes  of  less  impor- 
tance?" 

He  declares  himself  with  great  ardour  agamst 
the  use  of  torture,  and  by  some  misinformation 
char|es  the  English  that  tney  still  retain  it 

It  IS  perhaps  impossible  to  review  the  laws  of 
any  country  without  discovering  many  defects 
and  many  superfluities.  Laws  often  continue, 
when  their  reasons  have  ceased.  Laws  made 
for  the  first  state  of  the  society  continue  unabo- 
tishedf  when  the  ^eneraF  form  of  life  is  changed. 
Parts  of  the  judicial  procedure,  which  were  at 
first  only  accidental,  become  in  time  essential; 
and  formalities  are  accumulated  on  each  other, 
tin  the  art  of  liti^tion  requires  more  study,  than 
tiie  discovery  of  nght 

The  King  of  Prussia,  examining  the  institu- 
tions of  his  own  country,  thought  them  such  as 
could  only  be  amended  by  a  general  abrogation, 
and  the  establishment  of^a  new  body  of  law,  to 
which  he  ^ve  the  name  of  the  **  Code  Frede- 
rique,**  which  is  comprised  in  one  volume  of  no 
great  bulk,  and  must  therefore  unavoidably  con- 
tain genera!  positions  to  be  accommodated  to 
particular  cases  by  the  wisdom  and  inte^^  of 
the  courts.  To  embarrass  justice  by  multiplicity 
of  laws,  or  to  hazard  it  by  confidence  in  judges, 
seem  to  be  the  opposite  rocks  on  which  all  civil 
nutitutions  have  been  wrecked,  and  between 
which  legislative  wisdom  has  never  yet  found  an 
open  passage 

Of  this  new  system  of  laws,. contracted  as  H 
la,  a  full  account  cannot  be  expected  in  these 
memoirs :  but  that  curiosity  may  not  be  dis- 
missed without  some  gratification,  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  epitomise  the  king's  **plan 
for  the  reformation  of  nis  courts." 

**  The  differences  which  arise  between  mem- 
bers dT  the  same  society,  may  be  terminated  by 
a  voluntary  agreement  between  the  parties,  by 
arbitration,  or  by  a  judicial  process. 

''The  two  nrst  methoas  produce  more  fre- 
quently a  temporary  suspension  of  disputes  than 
a  final  termination.  Courtsof  justice  are  there- 
fore necessary,  with  a  settled  method  of  proce- 
dure, of  whicn  the  most  simple  is  to  cite  the  par- 
ties, to  hear  their  pleas,  and  dismiss  them  with 
immediate  decision. 

'*Thk,'\tawewttf  is  in  many  eases  impractieap 


ble,  and  in  others  is  so  seldom  practised,  that  it 
is  frequent  rather  to  incur  loss  than  to  seek  fof 
legal  reparation,  by  entering  a  labyrinth  of  which 
there  is  no  end. 

<*  This  tedionsness  of  suits  keeps  the  parties  m 
disquiet  and  perturbation,  rouses  and  perpetuates 
animosities,  exhausts  the  litigants  by  expense, 
retards  the  progress  of  their  fortune,  and  (uscou* 
rages  strangers  from  settling. 

*' These  inconveniences,  with  which  the  best 
regulated  polities  of  Europe  are  embarrassed, 
must  be  removed,  not  by  the  total  prohibition  of 
suits,  which  is  impossible,  but  by  contraction  of 
processes ;  by  opening  an  easy  way  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  and  removing  all  obstructions 
by  which  it  is  concealed. 

^The  ordonnance  of  1667,  by  which  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  established  a  uniformity  of 
procedure  through  all  his  courts,  has  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  his 
reign. 

**  The  Kmg  of  Prussia,  observing  that  each  of 
his  provinces  had  a  difierent  method  of  judicial 
procedure^  prbposed  to  reduce  them  all  to  one 
form ;  which  being  tried  with  success  in  Poroe- 
rania,  a  province  remarkable  for  contention,  he 
afterwaros  extended  to  all  his  dominions,  order- 
ing the  judges  to  inform  him  of  any  difficulties 
which  arose  from  it 

''Some  settled  method  is  necessary  in  judicial 

Srocedures.  Small  and  simple  causes  might  be 
edded  upon  the  oral  pleas  of  the  two  parties  ap- 
pearing tneforo  the  judge:  but  many  cases  are  so 
entan^ed  and  peipexed  as  to  require  all  the 
skill  and  abilities  ot  those  who  devote  their  lives 
to  the  study  of  the  Uw. 

<'  Advocates,  or  men  who  can  understand  and 
explain  the  question  to  be  discussed,  are  there- 
fore necessaiy.  But  these  men,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  promote  justice  and  discover  truth, 
have  exertod  their  wits  in  defence  of  bad  causes, 
by  forgeries  offsets,  and  fallacies  of  argument 

"  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  king  has  ordered  an 
inquiry  into  the  qualifications  of  the  advocate. 
An  those  who  practise  without  a  regular  admis- 
sion, or  who  can  be  convicted  of  msingenuous 
practice,  are  discarded.  And  the  judges  are  com- 
manded to  examine  which  of  the  causes  now  de- 
pending have  been  protracted  by  the  crimes  and 
Ignorance  of  the  advocates,  and  to  dismiss  those 
who  shall  appear  culpabl& 

"When  advocates  are  too  numerous  to  live 
by  honest  practice,  they  busy  themselves  in  ex- 
citing disputes,  and  disturbing  the  community  i 
the  number  of  these  to  be  emiMoyed  m  each  court 
is  therefore  fixed. 

The  reward  of  the  advocates  is  fixed  with  due 
regard  to  the  nature  of  tbs  cause,  and  the  labour 
rtMuired ;  but  not  a  penny  is  recehred  by  them 
till  the  suit  is  ended,  that  it  may  be  then-  inte- 
rest, as  well  as  that  of  the  clients,  to  shorten  the 
process. 

"No  advocate  is  admitted  in  petty  courts, 
small  towns,  or  villages ;  where  the  pover^  of 
the  people,  and  for  toe  most  part  the  low  value 
of  the  matter  contested,  make  despatch  absolute 
ly  neceraaiy.  In  those  plac^  the  parties  shall 
appear  m  person,  and  me  judge  make  a  sum- 
marydedsion. 

"There  must  likewise  be  allowed  a  subordi- 
nation of  tribunals,  and  a  power  of  appeal.  No 
judge  is  so  skilful  and  attentive  as  not  sometiines 
to  em  Few  an  so  honest  as  not  sometimes  lobe 
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partiill  Pet^  jnclges  wodd  become  iDsamport- 
My  tyra»«n.3id  if  they  were  not  restrained  by  the 
fear  of  a  auperior  mdicatiire ;  and  their  decision 
would  be  negligent  or  arbitrary  if  thev  were  not 
in  dan^of  seeing  them  examined  and  cancelled. 

*<  The  light  of  appeal  must  be  restraine<L  that 
causes  may  not  be  transferred  without  end  fixmi 
court  to  court ;  and  a  peremptory  decision  must 
at  last  be  made. 

**  When  an  appeal  is  made  to  a  higher  court, 
the  appellant  is  allowed  only  four  weeks  to  frame 
bis  bill^  the  judj^e  of  the  lower  court  being  to 
transmit  to  the  higher  all  the  evidences  and  infor» 
mations.  If  upon  the  first  view  of  the  cause  thus 
opened,  it  shall  appear  that  the  appeal  was  made 
without  just  cause,  the  first  sentence  shall  be  con- 
firmed without  citation  of  the  defendant  If  any 
hew  evidence  shall  appear,  or  any  doubts  arise, 
both  the  parties  shall  be  heard. 

**  In  the  discussion  of  causes  altercation  must  be 
allowed  I  yet  to  altercation  some  limits  must  be 
put  Tnere  are  therefore  allowed  a  bill,  an  an- 
swer, a  reply,  and  a  rejoinder,  to  bd  delivered  in 
Writing. 

"  No  cause  is  allowed  to  be  heard  in  more 
than  three  dif^nt  courts.  To  further  the  first 
decision  every  advocate  is  enjoined,  under  severe 
penaltiee,  not  to  bc^  a  suit  till  he  has  collected 
all  the  necessary  evidence.  If  the  first  court  has 
decided  in  an  unsatisfiictory  manner,  on  appeal 
may  be  made  to  the  second,  and  from  the  Second 
to  the  third.  The  process  in  each  appeal  is 
limited  to  six  months.  The  third  court  may  in- 
deed pass  an  erroneous  judgment ;  and  then  the 
Injury  is  without  redress.  But  this  objection  is 
without  end,  and  therefore  without  force.  No 
method  can  be  found  of  preserving  humanity  from 
error ;  but  of  contest  there  must  some  time  be  an 
end ;  and  he  who  thinks  himself  injured  for  want 
of  an  appeal  to  a  fourth  couit,  must  consider  him- 
self as  snaring  for  the  public 

''There  is  a  special  aavocate  appointed  for  the 
poor. 

*<  The  attorneys,  who  had  fbrmerly  the  care  of 
collecting  evidence,  and  of  adjusting  all  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  suit,  are  now  totally  dismissed  ; 
the  Whole  afiair  iBPVtt  into  the  hands  of  the  ad- 
vocates, and  the  office  of  an  attorney  is  annulled 
for  ever. 

"  If  any  man  is  hindered  by  some  lawful  im- 
pediment  from  attending  his  suit,  time  will  be 
granted  bim  upon  the  representation  of  hi.«  case.*' 

Such  is  the  order  according  to  which  dvil  jus- 
tice is  administered  through  the  extensive  domi- 
nions of  the  king  of  Prussia  ;  which  if  it  exhibits 
nothing  very  suMle  or  profound,  affords  one  proof 
more  uiat  the  right  is  eainly  discovered,  and  that 
men  do  not  so  often  want  ability  to  find,  as  wil- 
lingness to  practise  it 

We  now  return  to  the  war. 

The  time  at  which  the  Gtoeen  of  Hungary 
was  willing  to  purchase  peace  by  the  resignation 
of  Silesia,  though  it  came  at  last,  was  not  come 
yet  She  had  all  the  spirit,  though  not  all  the 
power  of  her  ancestors,  and  could  not  bear  the 
thooght  of  losing  any  part  of  her  patrimonial  do- 
minions to  the  enenues  which  the  opinion  of  her 
weakness  raised  evenr  where  against  her. 

In  the  beginning  ot  the  year  1742  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  was  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity, 
•upported  by  liie  arms  of  France,  master  w  the 
kingdom  of' Bohemia;  and  confedemted  widi  the 
etector  Priatine,  and  tha  elector  of  Saxony,  wh^ 


claimed  Moravia )  and  with  the  King  of  ?nt§* 
sia,  who  was  in  possession  of  Silesia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  theQ,ueen  of  Hnngiiyf 
pressed  on  every  side,  and  on  every  side  prcps' 
ring  for  resistance  :  ^e  yet  refus^  all  o^rs  of 
accommodation,  for  every  prince  set  peace  at  a 
price  which  she  was  not  yet  so  &r  humbled  as  to 
pay. 

The  King  of  Prussia  wa^  among  the  most 
zealous  and  forward  in  the  confederacy  against 
her.  He  promised  to  secure  Bohemia  to  the 
emperor^  and  Moravia  to  the  elector  of  Saxooj; 
ana  findmg  no  enemv  in  the  fiekl  able  to  resist 
him,  he  returned  to  Beriin,  and  left  Scbweiio  his 
general  to  prosecute  the  corK]uest 

The  Prussians  in  the  midst  of  winter  took 
Olmutz  the  capital  of  Moravia,  and  laid  the 
whole  country  under  contribution.  The  cold  tbea 
hindered  them  from  action,  and  they  only  blocked 
up  the  fortresses  of  Brinn  and  Spielberg. 

In  the  spring  the  King  of  Prussia  came  again 
into  the  field,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Brinn ; 
but  upon  the  appmach  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
rain  retired  from  before  it,  and  quitted  Moravia, 
leaving  only  a  garrison  in  ue  capitaL 

The  condition  of  the  dueen  of  Hungaxv  was 
now  changed.  She  was  a  few  montltf  beibre 
without  money,  without  troops,  encircled  with 
enemies.  The  Bavarians  had  entered  Austria, 
Vienna  was  threatened  with  a  siege,  and  the 

?ueen  left  it  to  the  fate  of  war,  and  retired  into 
[ungary  ;  where  she  was  received  with  zeal  and 
aflection^  not  unmingled  however  with  that  n^ 

§lect  which  must  always  be  borne  by  ereatnesB  is 
istress.  She  bore  the  disrespect  of  her  subjects 
with  the  same  firmness  as  the  outrages  of  her 
enemies  ;  and  at  last  persuaded  the  &iglish  not 
to  despair  of  her  preservation,  by  not  despairing 
herselC 

Voltaire  in  his  late  history  has  asserted,  that 
a  large  sum  was  raised  for  her  success,  by  volmv 
tar}'  subscriptions  of  the  English  ladies.  It  is  thf 
great  failing  of  a  strong  imagination  to  catch 
greedily  at  wonders.  He  was  roiainfomied,  and 
was  perhaps  unwilling  to  learn  by  a  second  b- 
quiry  a  truth  less  splendid  and  amusing.  A  con« 
tribution  was  by  news-writers,  upon  their  own 
authority,  fruitlessly,  and,  I  tliink,  illegally,  pro* 
posed.  It  ended  in  nothing.  The  parliament 
voted  a  supply,  and  five  hundred  tboosand  pooniUi 
were  remitted  to  her. 

It  has  been  always  the  weakness  </  the  Ax» 
trian  family  to  spend  in  the  magnificence  of  em* 
pire  those  revenues  which  should  be  kept  for  its 
defence.  The^  court  is  splendid,  but  the  treasunr 
is  empty ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  every  war,  ad> 
vantages  are  gained  against  them,  bobre  that 
armies  can  be  assembled  and  equipped. 

The  English  money  was  to  me  Austrians  as  a 
shower  to  a  field,  where  all  the  vegetative  powers 
are  kept  unactive  by  a  long  continuance  of 
drought  The  armies,  which  had  hitherto  been 
hid  in  mountains  and  forests,  started  out  of  their 
retreats ;  and  wherever  the  dueen*s  standard  wai 
erected,  nations  scarcely  known  by  their  naroes^ 
swarmed  immediately  about  it  An  army,  espe* 
dally  a  defensive  army,  multiplies  itselt  The 
contagion  of  enterprise  spreads  from  one  heart  to 
another.  Zeal  for  a  native,  or  detestation  of  a 
foreign  sovereign,  hope  of  sudden  greatness  of 
riches,  friendship  or  emulation  betWeen  particular 
men,  or,  what  are  perhaps  more  general  and  pow* 
tiful,  desire  of  nov  l|y  aad  impatience  of  mac 
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ISvi^,  fiH  a  c&mp  witli  Adrenturen,  add  rank  to 
rank,  and  squadron  to  squadron. 

The  queen  had  still  enemies  on  every  part,  bat 
she  now  on  eveiy  part  bad  armies  ready  to  od- 
pose  them.  Austria  was  immediately  recoverea ; 
the  plains  of  Bohemia  were  filled  with  her  troops, 
though  the  fortresses  were  garrisoned  by  uie 
French.  The  Bavarians  were  recalled  to  tne  de- 
fence of  their  own  country,  now  wasted  by  the 
incursions  of  troops  that  were  called  Barbanans, 
greedy  enough  of  plunder,  and  daring  perhaps  be- 
yond the  nues  of  war,  but  otherwise  not  more 
cruel  than  those  whom  they  attacked.  Prince 
Lobkowitz  with  one  army  observed  the  motions 
of  Brofflio,  the  French  general,  in  Bohemia:  and 
Prince  Charles  with  another  put  a  stop  to  the  ad- 
vances of  the  Ring  of  Prussia. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Prussians  to  retire. 
They  abandoned  Otmutz,  and  left  behind  them 
part  of  their  cannon  and  their  magazines.  And 
the  king,  finding  that  Broglio  could  not  long  op- 
pose Pnnce  Lobkowitz,  hastened  into  Bohemia 
to  his  assistance ;  and  having  received  a  reinforc&> 
ment  of  twenty-three  thousand  men,  and  taken 
the  castle  pf  Glatz.  which,  being  built  upon  a  rock 
scarcely  accessible,  would  have  defied  all  his< 
powec,  had  the  garrison  been  fumiahed  with  pro- 
▼imons,  he  pnrposed  to  join  his  allies,  and  prose- 
cute his  conquests. 

Prince  Charles,  seeing  Mpravia  thus  evacuated 
by  the  Prussians,  determined  to  garrison  the  towns 
which  he  had  just  recovered,  and  pursue  the  ene- 
my, who  by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  would 
have  been  too  powerful  for  Prince  Lobkowitz. 

Success  had  now  given  confidence  to  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  had  proportionably  abated  the  spirit 
of  their  enemies.  The  Saxons,  who  had  co-ope- 
rated with  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the  conquest  of 
Moravia,  of  which  they  expected  the  perpetual 
possession,  seeing  all  hopes  of  sudden  acquisition 
defeated,  and  the  province  left  again  to  its  former 
masters,  grew  weary  of  following  a  prince,  whom 
they  considered  as  no  longer  acting  the  part  of 
their  confederate ;  and  when  they  approached  the 
confines  of  Bohemia  took  a  dincrent  road,  and 
left  the  Prussians  to  their  own  fortune. 

The  king  continued  his  march,  and  Charles  his 
pursuit  At  Claslaw  the  two  armies  came  in 
sight  of  one  another,  and  the  Austrians  resolved 
on  a  decisive  day.  On  the  6th  of  May,  about 
seven  in  the  morning,  the  Austrians  began  the 
attack:  their  impetuosity  was  matched  by  the 
firmness  of  the  Prussians.  The  animosity  of  the 
two  annies  was  much  inflamed:  the  Austrians 
were  fighting  for  their  country,  and  the  Prussians 
Were  in  a  place  where  defeat  must  inevitably  end 
in  death  or  captivity.  The  fury  of  the  battle  con- 
tinued four  hours:  the  Prussian  horse  were  at 
length  broken,  and  the  Austrians  forced  their  way 
to  the  camp,  where  the  wild  troops,  who  had 
fought  with  so  much  vigour  and  constancy,  at  the 
tight  of  plunder  forgot  their  obedience,  nor  had 
any  man  the  least  thou^t  but  how  to  load  him- 
self with  the  richest  spcnis. 

While  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrians  was  thus 
emplojed,  the  main  body  was  left  naked:  the 
Prussians  recovered  from  their  confusion,  and  re- 
gained the  day.  Charles  was  at  last  forced  to  re- 
tire, and  earned  with  him  the  standards  of  his 
enemies,  the  proofs  of  a  victory,  which,  though  so 
nearly  gained,  he  had  not  been  able  to  keep. 

The  victory  however  was  dearly  bought :  the 
Pruifliah  «rmy  was  much  weakened,  ana  ths 


cavalry  almost  totally  destroyed.  Peace  is  easily 
made  when  it  is  necessary  to  both  parties ;  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  had  now  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Austrians  were  not  his  only  enemies. 
When  he  found  Charles  advancing,  he  sent  to 
Broglio  for  assistance,  and  was  answered  thai 
"he  must  have  orders  from  Versailles.**  Such  a 
desertion  of  his  roost  powerful  ally  disconcerted 
him,  but  the  battle  was  unavoidable. 

When  the  Prussians  were  returned  to  the  camp, 
the  king,  hearing  that  an  Austrian  ofiicer  was 
brought  in  mortaJIy  wounded,  had  the  condescen- 
sion to  visit  him.  The  officer,  struck  with  this 
act  of  humanity^  said,  after  a  short  conversation, 
**  I  dx>uld  die,  Snr,  contentedly  after  this  honour, 
if  I  might  first  show  my  gratitude  to  your  majesty 
by  informing  you  witn  what  allies  yoo  are  now 
united,  allies  that  have  no  intention  6ut  to  deceive 
you.**  The  king  appearing  to  suspect  this  intel- 
ligence; "Sir,"  saia  the  Austrian,  **if  you  will 
permit  me  to  send  a  messenger  to  Vienna,  I  be- 
lieve the  oueen  will  not  refuse  to  transmit  an  in- 
tercepted letter  now  in  her  hands,  which  will  put 
my  report  beyond  all  donbt" 

I'he  messenger  was  sent,  aitd  the  letter  trans 
mitted,  which  contained  the  order  sent  to  Broglio, 
who  was,  first,  forbidden  to  mix  his  troops  on  any 
occasion  with  the  Prussians.  Secondly,  he  was 
ordered  to  act  always  at  a  distance  from  the  king* 
Thirdly,  to  keep  always  a  body  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  to  observe  the  Prussian  army.  Fourthly, 
to  observe  very  closely  the  motions  of  the  king, 
for  important  reasons.  Fifthly,  to  hazard  no* 
thing;  but  to  pretend  want  of  reinforcements,  or 
the  absence  of  Bellisle. 

The  king  now  with  great  reason  considered 
himself  as  disengaged  from  the  confederacy,  be- 
ing deserted  by  the  Saxons,  and  betrayed  by  the 
French ;  he  therefore  accepted  the  mediation  of 
King  George,  and  in  three  weeks  after  the  battle 
of  Czaslaw  made  peace  with  the  Uueen  of  Hun- 
gary, who  grantea  to  him  the  whole  nrovince  ol 
Silesia,  a  country  of  such  extent  ana  opulence 
that  he  is  said  to  receive  from  it  one-third  part  of 
lis  revenues.  By  one  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty 
it  is  stipulated,  "that  neither  should  assist  the 
enemies  of  the  other." 

The  Uueen  of  Hungaiy  thus  disentangled  on 
one  side,  and  set  free  from  the  most  formidable  of 
her  enemies,  soon  persuaded  the  Saxons  to  peace ; 
took  possession  of  Bavaria ;  drove  the  emperor, 
after  all  his  imaginary  conquests,  to  the  shelter  of 
a  neutral  town,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  fugi- 
tive ;  and  besieged  the  French  in  Prague,  in  the 
city  which  they  nad  taken  from  hor. 

Having  thus  obtained  Silesia,  the  King  of  Pro*, 
sia  returned  to  his  own  capital,  where  he  reformed 
his  laws,  forbid  the  torture  of  criminals,  concluded 
a  defensive  alliance  with  England,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  augmentation  of  his  army. 

This  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Clneen  of  Htm- 
iraiT  was  one  of  the  first  proofs  given  by  the  King 
of  Prussia  of  the  secrecy  erf"  his  counsels.  Bet 
lisle,  the  French  general,  was  with  him  in  the 
camp,  as  a  friend  and  coadjutor  m  appearance, 
but  in  truth  a  spy,  and  a  writer  of  intelligenca. 
Men  who  have  great  confidence  in  their  own 
penetration  are  oftin  by  that  confidence  deceived ; 
they  imagine  that  they  can  pierce  through  all  the 
involutions  of  intrigue  witliout  the  diligence  ne- 
cessary to  weaker  minds,  and  therefore  sit  idle 
and  secure ;  they  believe  that  none  can  hope  to 
deceive  them,  and  tberefbre  that  none  will  tiy. 
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BeUisle,  with  all  his  reputation  of  sagacity,  though 
he  was  in  the  Prussian  camp,  gave  eveiy  da^ 
fresh  assurances  of  the  king's  adherence  to  his 
allies ;  while  Broglio,  who  commanded  the  army 
at  a  distance,  discovered  sufficient  reason  to  sus- 

g*ct  his  desertion.  Broglio  was  slighted,  and 
sllisle  believed,  till  on  the  lltb  oi  June  the 
treaty  was  signed,  and  the  king  declared  his  reso- 
lution to  keep  a  neutrality. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  performances  of  polity 
which  mankind  seem  agreed  to  celebrate  and  ao- 
mire ;  yet  to  all  this  nothing  was  necessary  but 
the  determination  of  a  very  tew  men  to  be  silent 

From  this  Ume  the  Ctueen  of  Hungary  pro- 
ceeded with  an  uninterrupted  torrent  of  success. 
The  FrencL  driven  from  station  to  station,  and 
deprived  of  fortress  after  fortress,  were  at  last  en- 
closed  with  their  two  generals,  Bellisle  and  Brog- 
lio, in  the  walls  of  Pn^e,  which  they  had  stored 
with  all  provisions  necessary  to  a  town  besieged, 
and  where  theyd^ended  themselves  three  months 
before  any  prospect  appeared  of  reliefl 

The  Austrions,  having  been  engaged  chiefly  in 
the  field,  and  in  sudden  and  tumiutuaiy  excur- 
sions rather  than  a  regular  war,  had  no  great  de- 
gree of  skill  in  attacking  or  defending  towns. 
They  likewise  would  naturally  consider  all  the 
mischiefs  done  to  the  city  as  fiilling  ultimately 
upon  themselves,  and  therefore  were  wilUng  to 
gain  it  by  time  rather  than  by  force. 

It  was  apparent  that,  how  long  soever  Prague 
might  be  defended,  it  must  be  yielded  at  last,  and 
therefore  all  arts  were  tried  to  obtain  an  honour- 
able capitulation.  The  messengers  from  the  city 
were  sent  back  sometimes  unheard,  but  always 
with  this  answer,  "That  no  terms  would  be  al- 
lowed, but  that  they  should  yield  themselves  pri- 
soners of  war." 

The  condition  of  the  garrison  was  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  desperate ;  l>ut  the  French,  to  whom 
the  praise  of  spirit  and  activity  cannot  be  denied, 
resolved  to  make  an  effort  for  the  honour  of  their 
arms.  Maillebois  was  at  that  time  encamped 
with  his  army  in  Westphalia.  Orders  were  sent 
him  to  relieve  Pra^e.  The  enterprise  was  con- 
sidered as  romantic  Maillebois  was  a  march  of 
forty  days  distant  from  Bohemia,  the  passes  were 
■arrow,  and  the  ways  foul ;  and  it  was  likely  that 
Prague  would  be  taken  before  he  could  reach  it. 
The  march  was,  however,  begun:  The  army, 
being  Joined  by  that  of  Count  Saxe,  consisted  of 
fiflv  thousand  men,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the 
di^culties  which  two  Austrian  armies  could  put 
in  their  way,  at  last  entered  Bohemia.  The  siege 
of  Prague,  though  not  raised,  was  remitted,  and 
a  communication  was  now  opened  to  it  with  the 
country.  But  the  Austrians,  by  perpetual  inter- 
vention, hindered  the  garrison  from  joining  their 
friends.  The  officers  of  Maillebois  incit^  him 
to  a  battle,  because  the  army  was  hourly  lessen- 
ing by  the  want  of  provisions;  but,  instead  of 
pressing  on  to  Prague,  he  retired  into  Bavaria, 
and  completed  the  ruin  of  the  emperor's  terzi- 
tories. 

The  court  of  France,  disappointed  and  ofiend- 
ed,  conferred  the  chief  command  upon  BrogUo, 
who  escaped  from  the  besiegers  with  very  httle 
difficulty,  and  kept  the  Austrians  employed  till 
Bellisle  by  a  sudden  sally  quitted  Prague,  and 
without  any  great  loss  ioined  the  mam  army. 
Bru^|lio  then  retired  over  the  Rhine  into  the  French 
dominions,  wasting  in  his  retreat  the  country 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  protect,  and  burning 


towns,  and  destroying  magaziziea  of  com,  witk 
such  wantonness,  as  gave  reason  to  bdieve  that 
he  expected  commendation  from  his  court  for  any 
mischiefs  done,  by  whatever  means. 

The  Austrians  pursued  their  advantages,  reco- 
vered all  their  strong  places,  in  some  of  which 
French  garrisons  had  been  left,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Bavaria,  by  taking  not  only 
Munich  the  capital,  but  IngoIsUdt,  the  strongest 
fortification  in  the  elector's  dominions,  where  Ukey 
found  a  ^reat  number  of  cannon  and  aguantityof 
ammunition  intended  in  the  dreams  of^  projected 
greatness  for  the  siege  of  Vienna,  all  the  archives 
of  the  state,  the  plate  and  ornaments  of  the  electo- 
ral palace,  and  what  had  been  considered  as  most 
worthy  of  preservation.  Kothing  but  the  warlike 
stores  were  taken  away.  An  oath  of  aDegiance 
to  the  queen  was  required  of  the  Bavarians,  bat 
without  any  explanation  whethef  temporary  or 
perpetuaL 

The  emperor  lived  at  Francfort  in  the  security 
that  was  allowed  to  neutral  places,  but  without 
much  respect  from  the  German  princes;,  except 
that,  upon  some  objections  made  by  the  queen  to 
the  validity  of  his  election,  the  King  of  Prussia 
^declared  himself  determined  to  support  him  in  the 
imperial  dignity  with  all  his  power. 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  token  of  no  great 
afiection  to  the  Clueen  of  Hungary,  but  it  seems 
not  to  have  raised  much  alarm.  The  Gk»ioaa 
princes  were  afraid  of  new  broils.  To  contest 
the  election  of  an  emperor  once  invested  and  ao* 
knowledged,  would  be  to  overthrow  the  whole 
Germanic  constitution.  Perhaps  no  election  by 
plurality  of  sufira^es  was  ever  made  among  hu- 
man beings,  to  which  it  might  not  be  ol]jectea  that 
voices  were  procured  by  ilucit  influence. 

Some  suspicions,  however,  were  raised  by  the 
king's  declaration,  which  he  endeavoured  to  ob- 
viate by  ordering  his  ministers  to  declare  at  Loo- 
don  and  at  Vienna,  that  he  was  resolved  not  to 
violate  the  treaty  of  Breslaw.  This  declaratioo 
was  sufficiently  ambiguous,  and  could  not  s^tidf 
those  whom  it  might  silence.  But  this  was  not  a 
time  for  nice  disquisitions ;  to  distrust  the  King  of 
Prussia  might  have  provoked  him,  and  it  was 
most  convenient  to  consider  him  as  a  friend,  till 
he  appeared  openly  as  an  enemy. 

Aoout  the  middle  of  the  year  1744,  he  raised 
new  alarms  by  collecting  his  troops  and  potting 
them  in  motion.  The  evl  of  Hinoford  about  this 
time  demanded  the  troops  stipulated  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Hanover,  not  peiiiaps  because  they 
were  thought  necessary,  but  that  the  king^  de- 
signs might  be  guessed  from  his  answer,  which 
was,  that  troops  were  not  granted  for  the  defence 
of  any  country  till  that  country  was  in  danger,  and 
that  he  could  not  believe  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
to  be  in  much  dread  of  an  invasion,  since  he  had 
withdrawn  the  native  troops,  and  put  them  into 
thepav of  England. 

He  had,undoubtedly,  now  formed  designs  which 
made  it  necessary  that  his  troops  shoom  be  kept 
together,  and  the  time  soon  came  when  the  scene 
was  to  be  opened.  Prince  Charles  of  Lonaioi 
having  chased  the  French  out  of  Bavaria,  lay  for 
some  months  encamped  on  the  Rhine,  endeavour- 
ing to  gain  a  passage  into  Alsace.  His  attempts 
had  long  been  evaded  by  the  skill  and  vigilance 
of  the  French  general,  till  at  last,  June  21,  1744, 
he  executed  his  design,  and  lodged  his  army  in 
the  French  dominions,  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of 
a  great  part  of  Europe,    It  was  now  e^e^ed 
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Unt  tiie  territoneB  of  France  woM  m  their  turn 
feel  the  miseriefl  of  war:  and  the  nation,  which 
flo  long  kept  the  woild  in  alarm,  be  taught  at  last 
the  vaUie  of  peace. 

The  King  of  Prussia  now  saw  the  Austrian 
troops  at  a  great  distance  from  him,  engaged  in  a 
foreign  country  asainst  the  most  powerful  of  all 
their  enemies.  Now,  therefore,  was  the  time  to 
discover  that  he  had  lately  made  a  treaty  at  Franc- 
fort  with  the  emperor,  by  which  he  had  engaged, 
*<  that  as  the  court  of  Vienna  and  its  allies  appear- 
ed backward  to  re-establish  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire,  and  more  cogent  methods  appeared  ne- 
cessary ;  he,  being  animated  with  a  desire  of  co- 
operating towards  the  pacification  of  Germany, 
should  make  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Bohemia,  and  to  put  it  into  the  possession  of  the 
emperor,  his  heirs  and  successors,  for  ever;  in 
gratitude  for  which  the  emperor  should  resign  to 
him  and  his  successors  a  certain  number  of  lord- 
ships, which  are  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia. His  Imperial  Majesty  likewise  guaran- 
tees to  the  King  of  Prussia  the  perpetual  posses- 
sion of  Upper  Silesia ;  and  the  kin|^  guarantees 
to  the  emperor  the  perpetual  nossession  of  Upper 
Austria,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  occupied  it  by 
conquest" 

It  is  easy  to  discover  that  the  king  began  the 
war  npon  other  motives  than  zeal  for  peace ;  and 
Chat,  whatever  respect  he  was  wilhng  to  show  to 
the  emperor,  he  aid  not  purpose  to  assist  him 
without  reward.  In  prosecution  of  this  treaty  he 
put  his  troops  m  motion ;  and,  according  to  his 
promise,  while  the  Austrians  were  invading 
France,  he  invaded  Bohemia. 

Princes  have  this  remaining  of  humanity,  that 
they  think  themselves  obliged  not  to  make  war 
without  a  reason.  Their  reasons  are  indeed  not 
always  very  satisfactory.  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
seemed  to  think  his  own  glory  a  sufficient  motive 
for  the  invasion  of  Holland*  The  Czar  attacked 
Charles  of  Sweden,  because  be  had  not  been 
treated  with  sufficient  reroect  when  he  made  a 
journey  m  disguise.  The  King  of  Prussia,  having 
an  opportunity  of  attacking  his  neighbour,  was 
not  long  without  his  reasons.  On  July  30th,  he 
publish^  his  declaration,  in  wfaidi  he  declares: 

That  he  can  no  longer  stand  an  idle  spectator 
of  the  troubles  in  Germany,  but  finds  himself 
obliged  to  make  use  of  force  to  restore  the  power 
of  the  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor. 

That  the  Ctueen  of  Hungary  has  treated  the 
emperor's  hereditary  dominions  with  inexpressi- 
ble cruelty. 

That  Germany  has  been  overrun  with  foreign 
troops  which  have  marched  through  neutral  coun- 
tries without  the  customary  requintions. 

That  the  emperor's  troops  nave  been  attacked 
under  neutral  fortresses,  and  obliged  to  abandon 
the  empire,  of  which  their  master  is  the  head. 

That  the  imperial  dignity  has  been  treated  with 
indecency  by  the  Hungarian  troops. 

The  queen  declaring  the  election  of  the  em- 
peror void^  and  the  diet  of  Fraocfort  Ule^,  had 
not  only  violated  the  imperial  dignity,  but  injured 
aO  the  princes  who  have  the  right  of  election. 

That  be  had  no  particular  quarrel  with  the 
Q^ueen  of  Hungary;  and  that  he  desires  nothing 
for  himself^  and  orUy  enters  as  an  auxiUary  into  a 
war  for  the  liberties  of  Germany. 

That  the  emperor  had  ofl^red  to  quit  his  pre- 
tension to  the  dominions  of  Austria,  on  condition 
that  his  hereditaiy  countries  be  restored  to  him. 


That  this  proposal  had  been  made  to  the  Kmg 
of  England  at  Hanau,  and  rejected  in  such  a 
manner  as  showed  that  the  King  of  England  had 
no  intention  to  restore  peace,  but  rather  to  make  ' 
his  advantage  of  the  troubles. 

That  the  mediation  of  the  Dutch  had  been  de- 
sired:  but  that  they  declined  to  interpose  know-  . 
ing  the  inflexibility  of  the  English  and  Austrian 
courts. 

The  same  terms  were  again  offered  at  Vienna, 
and  again  rejected :  that  tbsrefore  the  queen  must 
impute  it  to  her  own  counsels  that  her  enemies 
find  new  allies. 

That  he  is  not  fighting  for  any  mterest  of  his 
own,  that  he  demands  nothing  for  himself;  but  is 
determined  to  exert  all  bis  powers  in  defence  of 
the  emperor,  in  vindication  or  the  right  of  election, 
and  m  support  of  the  liberties  of  Germany,  which 
the  Ctueen  of  Hungary  would  enslave. 

When  this  declaration  was  sent  to  the  Prussian 
minister  in  Elngland,  it  was  accompanied  with  a 
remonstrance  to  the  king,  in  which  many  of  the 
foregoing  positions  were  repeated ;  the  emperor's 
candour  and  disinterestedness  were  magnified: 
the  dangerous  designs  of  the  Austrians  were  dis- 
played 'j  it  was  imputed  to  them  as  the  most  fla- 
Sant  violation  of  uie  Germanic  constitution,  that 
ey  had  driven  the  emperor's  troops  out  of  the 
empire ;  the  public  spirit  and  generosity  of  His 
Prussian  Majesty  were  again  heartily  aeclared ; 
and  it  was  said,  that  this  quarrel  havmg  no  con- 
nexion with  English  interests,  the  Engfish  ought 
not  to  interpose. 

Austria  and  all  her  allies  were  put  into  amaze- 
ment by  this  declaration,  which  at  once  disnwunt- 
ed  them  from  the  summit  of  success,  and  obliged 
them  to  fight  through  the  war^  a  second  time. 
What  succours,  or  what  promises,  Prussia  re- 
ceived from  France  was  never  publicly  known; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  prince  so  watch- 
ful of  opportunity  sold  assistance,  when  it  was  so 
much  wanted,  at  the  highest  rate :  nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  be  exposed  himself  to  so  much 
hazard  only  for  the  freedom  of  Germany,  and  a 
few  petty  districts  in  Bohemia. 

Tne  French,  who,  frojn  ravaging  the  empire  at 
discretion,  and  wasting  whatever  they  found  either 
among  enemies  or  friends,  were  now  driven  into 
their  own  dominions,  and  in  their  own  dominions 
were  insulted  and  pursued,  were  on  a  sudden  by 
this  new  auxiliary  restored  to  their  former  superi- 
ority, at  least  were  disburdened  of  their  invaaers, 
and  delivered  from  their  terrors.  And  all  the 
enemies  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  saw  with  indig- 
nation and  amazement  the  recovery  of  that  power 
which  they  had  with  so  much  cost  and  bloodshed 
brought  low,  and  which  their  animosity  and  ela 
tion  had  disposed  them  to  imagine  yet  lower  than 
it  was. 

The  Ctueen  of  Hungary  still  retained  her  firm- 
ness. The  Prussian  declaration  was  not  long 
without  an  answer,  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
European  princes  with  some  observotions  on  the 
Prussian  minister's  remonstrance  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  which  he  was  ordered  by  his  master  to 
read  to  the  Austrian  council,  but  not  to  deliver. 
The  same  caution  was  practised  before  when  the 
Prussians,  after  the  emperor's  death,  invaded  Si- 
lesia. This  artifice  of  political  debate  may,  per- 
haps, be  numbered  by  tne  admirers  of  greatness 
among  the  refinements  of  conduct^  but,  as  it  is  a 
method  of  proceeding  not  very  difficult  to  be  con- 
trived or  practised,  as  it  can  be  of  very  rare  use  to 
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honesty  or  wisdom,  and  as  it  has  been  long 
known  to  that  class  of  men  whose  safety  depends 
upon  secrecy,  though  hitherto  applied  chiefly  in 
(letty  cheats  and  slight  transactions ;  I  do  not  see 
that  it  can  much  advance  the  reputation  of  regal 
understanding,  or  indeed  that  it  can  add  more  to 
the  safety,  than  it  takes  away  from  the  honour,  of 
him  that  shall  adopt  it 

The  Queen  in  ner  answer,  after  charging  the 
King  of  Prussia  with  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Bres- 
law,  and  observing  how  much  her  enemies  will 
exult  to  see  the  peace  now  the  third  time  broken 
by  him,  declares: 

That  she  had  no  intention  to  injure  the  rights 
of  the  electors,  and  that  she  calls  in  (question  not 
the  event  but  the  manner  of  the  election. 

That  she  had  spared  the  emperor's  troops  with 
great  tenderness,  and  that  they  were  driven  out 
of  the  empire  only  because  they  were  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Prance. 

That  she  is  so  far  from  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  empire,  that  the  only  commotions  now  raised 
in  it  are  the  effect  of  the  armaments  of  the  King 
of  Prussia. 

Nothing  is  more  tedious  than  public  records, 
when  they  relate  to  affairs  which  b^  distance  of 
time  or  place  lose  their  power  to  interest  the 
reader.  Every  thing  ffrows  little  as  it  ^rows  re- 
mote ;  and  of  things  mus  diminished,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  survey  the  aggregate  without  a  minute 
examination  of  the  parts. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that,  if  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia's reasons  be  sufficient,  ambition  or  animosity 
can  never  want  a  plea  for  violence  and  invasion. 
What  he  charges  upon  the  Clueen  of  Hungary, 
the  waste  of  countiVt  the  expulsion  of  the  ^va- 
rians,  and  the  employment  of  foreign  troops,  is 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of  a  war  inflamed 
on  either  side  to  the  utmost  violence.  All  these 
grievances  subsisted  when  he  made  the  peace, 
and  therefore  they  could  very  little  justify  its 
breach. 

It  is  true,  that  every  prince  of  the  empire  is 
ohiiged  to  support  the  imperial  dignity,  and  as- 
sist the  emperor  when  his  rights  are  violated. 
And  every  subsequent  contract  must  be  under- 
stood in  a  sense  consistent  with  former  obliga- 
tions. Nor  had  the  king  power  to  make  a  peace 
on  terras  contrary  to  that  constitution  by  which 
he  held  a  place  among  the  Germanic  electors. 
But  he  could  have  easily  discovered  that  not  the 
emporor  but  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  was  the  queen's 
enemy,  not  the  administrator  of  the  imperial 
power,  but  the  claimant  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions. Nor  did  his  alloj^ance  to  the  emperor, 
supposing  the  emperor  injured,  oblige  him  to  more 
than  a  succour  of  ten  thousand  men.  But  ten 
thousand  men  could  not  conquer  Bohemia,  and 
without  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  he  could  receive 
no  reward  for  the  zeal  and  fidelity  which  he  so 
loudly  professed. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  he  had  taken  all 
possible  precaution  to  secure.  He  was  to  invade 
a  country  guarded  only  by  the  faith  of  treaties, 
and  therefore  lefl  unarmed,  and  unprovided  of  all 
defence.  He  had  engaged  the  French  to  attack 
Prince  Charles,  before  he  should  repass  the 
Rhine,  by  whidi  the  Austrians  would  at  least 
have  been  hindered  from  a  speedy  march  into 
Bohemia  :  they  were  likewise  to  3rield  him  such 
other  assistance  as  he  might  want 

Relying  therefore  upon  the  promises  of  the 
French,  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  the 


House  of  Austria,  and  m  Aogiut  174^  bnk* 
into  Bohemia  at  the  head  of  a  haadied  and 
four  thousand  men.  When  he  entered  the  couiw 
try,  he  pubUshed  a  proclamation,  promising,  that 
his  army  should  observe  the  stjicteet  discipline, 
and  that  those  who  made  no  resistance  should  bs 
sufiered  to  remain  in  quiet  in  their  habitatieM. 
He  required  that  all  arms  in  the  custody  of  wimku- 
soever  they  might  be  placed^  should  be  given  up, 
and  put  mto  the  hands  of  public  officers.  He 
still  declared  himself  to  act  only  as  an  auxilitiy 
to  the  emperor,  and  with  no  other  design  than  to 
establish  peace  and  tranquillity  throughout  Q«t- 
many,  his  dear  country. 

In  this  proclamation  there  is  one  paragraph  of 
which  I  do  not  remember  any  precedent  He 
threatens,  that  if  any  peasant  snouki  be  fiuiod 
with  arms,  he  shall  be  oanged  without  further  in- 
quiry ;  and  that,  if  any  lora  shall  connive  at  hit 
vassals  keeping  arms  in  their  custody,  hit  village 
shall  be  reduc^  to  ashes. 

It  is  hard  to  find  upon  what  pretence  the  King 
of  Prussia  could  treat  the  Bohemians  as  crinanala, 
for  preparing  to  defend  their  native  country,  or 
maintaining  their  allegiance  to  their  lawful  8ove> 
reign  against  an  invader,  whether  he  appears 
principal  or  auxiliary,  whether  be  professes  loin- 
tend  tranquiUity  or  confusion. 

His  progress  was  such  as  gave  great  hopes  to 
the  enemies  of  Austria;  like  Cassar,  he  conquered 
as  he  advanced,  and  met  with  no  oppontion  ^ 
he  reached  the  walls  of  Prague.  The  indigna- 
tion and  resentment  of  the  Clueen  of  Hungary 
may  be  easily  conceived  ;  the  alliance  of  Franc- 
fort  was  now  laid  open  to  all  Europe  ;  and  the 
partition  of  the  Austrian  dominiona  was  again 
publicly  projected.  They  were  to  be  shared 
among  the  emperor,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  All  the 
powers  of  Europe  who  had  dreamed  of  oootroU 
ling  France,  were  awakened  to  their  former  ter- 
rors ;  all  that  had  been  done  was  now  to  be  done 
again  ;  and  every  court,  from  the  Straits  of  Gi- 
braltar to  the  Frozen  8ea.  was  filled  with  exoltatioo 
or  terror,  with  sdiemea  of  conquest  or  precautioof 
for  defence. 

The  king  delighted  with  his  progrcas,  and  ex- 
pecting hke  other  mortals  elated  with  success,  that 
his  prosperity  could  not  be  mterrupted,  contmued 
his  march,  and  b^n  in  tlie  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber the  siege  of  Prague.  He  had  ^ned  several 
of  the  outer  posts,  when  he  was  informed  that 
the  convoy  which  attended  his  artillery  wu 
attacked  by  an  unexpected  party  of  the  Austrians. 
The  king  went  immediately  to  their  assistance 
with  the  third  part  of  his  army,  and  found  hit 
troops  put  to  flight,  and  the  Austrians  hasting 
away  with  his  cannons :  such  a  loos  would  have 
disabled  him  at  once.  He  fell  upon  the  Aostriaoa, 
whose  number  would  not  enable  them  to  with* 
stand  tiim,  recovered  his  artillery,  and  having  also 
defeated  Bathiani,  raised  tus  batteries  ;  and  there 
being  no  artillery  to  be  placed  against  him,  he  de- 
stroyed a  great  part  of  the  dty.  He  then  ordered 
four  attacks  to  be  made  at  once,  and  reduced  the 
besieged  to  such  extremities,  that  in  fourteen  days 
the  governor  was  obliged  to  yield  the  place. 

At  the  attack  commanded  by  Schwerin,  a  |^ 
nadier  is  reported  to  have  mounted  the  bcMtioii 
alone,  and  to  have  defended  himself  for  some  time 
with  bis  sword,  till  his  followers  motmled  after 
liim  ;  for  this  act  of  bravery  the  king  made  ham^ 
lieutenant  and  gave  him  a  patent  of  nobility. 
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Notbing  now  remained  but  that  the  Austrians 
■hauld  lay  asiae  all  thought  of  invading  France, 
and  apply  their  whole  power  to  their  own  defence. 
Prince  Charles,  at  the  first  news  of  the  Prussian 
imrasion,  prepared  to  repass  the  Rhme.  This  the 
French,  according  to  their  contract  with  the  King 
of  Prussia,  should  have  attempted  to  hinder ;  but 
they  linew  by  experience  the  Austrians  would 
not  be  beaten  without  resistance,  and  that  re- 
listance  always  incomniodes  an  assailant.  As 
the  King  of  Prussia  rejoiced  in  the  distance  of  the 
Austrians.  whom  he  considered  as  entangled  in 
the  Frencn  territories ;  the  French  rejoiced  in  the 
necessity  of  their  return^  and  pleased  themselves 
with  the  prospect  of  easy  conquests,  while  powers 
whom  they  considered  with  equal  malevolence 
ihould  be  employed  in  massacring  each  other. 

Prince  Charles  took  the  opportunity  of  bright 
moonshine  to  repass  the  Rhine;  and  Noailles, 
who  had  early  intelligence  of  his  motions,  gave 
him  very  little  disturbance,  but  contented  himself 
with  attacking  the  rear-guard,  and  when  they  re- 
tired to  the  main  body  ceased  his  pursuit. 

The  Kin^,  upon  the  reduction  or  Prague,  struck 
a  medal,  which  had  on  one  side  a  plan  of  the  town, 
with  this  inscription : 

**  Prague  taken  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 

September  16th,  1744 ; 

For  the  third  time  in  three  years." 

On  the  other  side  were  two  verges,  in  which  he 
prayed,  "That  his  Conouests  might  produce 
Peace.*'  He  then  marchea  forward  with  the  ra- 
pidity which  constituted  his  military  character, 
took  possession  of  almost  all  Bohemia^  and 
began  to  talk  of  entering  Austria  and  besieging 
Vienna. 

The  queen  was  not  yet  wholly  without  resource. 
The  elector  of  Saxony,  whether  invited  or  not, 
was  not  comprised  in  the  union  of  Francfbrt; 
and  aa  every  sovereign  is  growing  less  as  his  next 
ndffhbour  is  growing  greater,  he  could  not  heartily 
wish  sacceaa  to  a  confederacy  which  was  to  ag- 
grandize the  other  powers  of  Germany.  The  Pius- 
•kna  gave  him  likewise  a  particular  and  unme- 
diate  provocation  to  oppose  them ;  for,  when  they 
departed  to  the  conquest  of  Bohemia,  with  all 
the  elation  of  imaginary  success,  they  passed 
through  his  dominions  with  unlicensed  and  con- 
temptuous disdain  of  his  authority.  As  the  ap- 
proach of  Prince  Charles  gave  a  new  prospect  of 
events,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  queen,  whom  he  furnished  with 
a  very  lai]^  body  of  troops. 

The  Km^  of  Prusaa  navmg  left  a  garriaon  in 
Prague,  which  he  commanded  to  put  the  buighers 
to  death  if  they  left  their  houses  in  the  night,  went 
forward  to  take  the  other  towns  and  fortresses, 
expecting,  perhaps,  that  Prince  Charles  would  be 
intermpted  in  his  march ;  but  the  French,  though 
they  appeared  to  foUow  hio^  either  could  not  or 
wowd  not  overtake  him. 

In  a  short  time,  by  marches  pressed  on  with 
the  utmost  eagerness,  Charies  reached  Bohemia, 
leaving  the  Bavarians  to  regain  the  possession  x>f 
the  wasted  plains  of  their  country,  which  their 
eocoues  who  still  kept  the  strong  places,  mi^t 
ajgain  seixe  at  will  At  the  approach  of  me 
Anstrian  army,  the  ooura^  of  the  King  of 
Fniaaia  seemed  to  have  failed  him.  He  re- 
tired from  post  to  post,  and  evacuated  town 
after  town,  and  fortiess  after  fortress,  without  re- 
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sistance,  or  appearance  of  resistance,  as  if  be  was 
resignine  them  to  the  rightful  owners. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  he  should 
have  made  some  effort  to  rescue  Prague;  but, 
after  a  faint  attempt  to  dispute  the  passa^  of 
the  Elbe,  he  ordered  his  garrison  of  eleven  thou- 
sand men  to  quit  the  place.  They  left  behind  them 
their  magazines,  and  neavy  artillery,  among  whicU 
were  seven  pieces  of  remarkable  excellence, 
called  "I'he  Seven  Electors."  But  they  took 
vrith  them  then-  field  cannon  and  a  ereat  number 
of  carriages  laden  with  stores  and  plunder,  which 
they  were  forced  to  leave  in  their  way  to  the 
Saxons  and  Austrians  that  harassed  their  march. 
They  at  last  entered  Silesia  with  the  loss  of  about 
a  third  part 

The  King  of  Prussia  suftbred  much  in  his  re- 
treat ;  for  besides  the  military  stores,  which  he 
left  every  where  behind  him,  even  to  the  clothes 
of  his  troops,  there  was  a  want  of  provisions  in 
his  army,  and  consequently  frequent  desertions 
and  many  diseases ;  and  a  soldier  sick  or  killed 
was  eoually  lost  to  a  flyinff  army. 

At  last  he  re-entered  his  own  territories,  and, 
having  stationed  his  troops  in  places  of  security, 
returned  for  a  time  to  Berlin,  where  he  forbade  all 
to  speak  either  ill  or  well  of  the  campaign. 

To  what  end  such  a  prohibition  could  conduce^ 
it  is  dilBcult  to  discover ;  there  is  no  country  in 
which  men  can  be  forbidden  to  know  what  tney 
know,  and  what  is  universalljr  known  may  as 
well  be  spoken.  It  is  true,  that  in  popular  govern- 
ments seditious  discourses  may  inflame  ttie  vul- 
gar; but  in  such  governments  they  cannot  be 
restrained,  and  in  absolute  monarchies  they  are 
of  little  effect 

When  the  Prussians  invaded  Bohemia,  and 
this  whole  nation  was  fhed  with  resentment,  the 
King  of  England  gave  orders  in  his  palace  that 
none  should  mention  his  nephew  with  disrespect ; 
by  this  command  he  'maintained  the  decency  ne- 
cessary between  princes,  without  enforcing^  and 
probably  without  expecting  obedience,  but  m  hit 
own  presence. 

The  King  of  Prussia's  edict  regarded  only  him- 
self; and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  was 
his  motive,  unless  he  intended  to  spare  himself 
the  mortification  of  absurd  and  illiberal  flattery, 
which,  to  a  mind  stung  with  disgrace,  must  have 
been  in  the  highest  degree  painful  and  disgusting. 

Moderation  in  prosperity  is  a  virtue  very  diffi- 
cult  to  all  mortals ;  forbearance  of  revenge,  when 
revenge  is  within  reach,  is  scarcely  ever  to  be 
found  among  princes.  Now  was  the  time  when 
the  Glueen  oTHungary  might  perhaps  have  made 
peace  on  her  own  terms ;  but  keenness  of  resent- 
ment, and  arrogance  of  success,  withheld  her  from 
the  due  use  of  the  present  opportunity.  It  is 
said  that  the  King  of  Prussia  in  his  retreat  sent 
letters  to  Prince  Charles,  which  were  supposed  to 
contain  ample  concessions,  but  were  sent  back 
unopened.  The  King  of  England-  offered  like- 
wise to  mediate  between  them ;  but  his  proposi- 
tions were  rejected  at  Vienna,  where  a  resolution 
was  taken  not  only  to  revenge  the  interruption  of 
their  success  on  the  Rhine  by  the  recovery  of  Si- 
lesia, but  to  reward  the  Saxons  for  their  season- 
able help  by  giving  them  part  of  the  Prussian 
dominions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1745,  died  tne 
Emperor  Charles  of  Bavaria ;  the  treatv  of  Franc- 
fort  was  consequently  at  an  end;  and  the  King 
of  Prasaa,  being  do  looger  able  to  maintain  the 
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«li«mcter  of  auxiliary  to  the  emperor,  and  having 
arowed  no  other  reason  for  the  war.  mi^t  have 
honourably  withdrawn  his  forces,  and  on  nis  own 
principles  have  complied  with  teims  of  peace; 
out  no  terms  were  ofiered  him ;  the  queen  pur- 
sued him  with  the  utmost  ardour  of  hostility,  and 
the  French  left  him  to  his  own  conduct  and  his 
own  destiny. 

His  Bohemian  conquests  were  already  lost; 
and  he  was  now  chased  back  into  Silesia,  wh<n«. 
at  the  banning  of  the  year,  the  war  continuea 
in  an  equuibration  by  alternate  losses  and  advan- 
tages. In  Apiil,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  seeing 
his  dominions  overrun  by  the  Austrians,  and  re- 
ceiving very  little  succour  from  the  French,  made 
a  peace  with  the  Ctueen  of  Hungary  upon  easy 
oonditio«>s,  and  the  Anstrianahadmore  troops  to 
employ  against  Prussia. 

But  the  revolutions  of  war  will  not  suf&r  hu- 
man presumption  to  remain  long  unchecked.  The 
peace  with  Bavaria  wbm  scarcely  concluded,  when 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  lost,  and  all  the  allies 
of  Austria  called  upon  her  to  exert  her  utmost 
power  for  the  preservation  of  the  Low  Countries ; 
and,  a  few  days  after  the  loss  at  Fontenoy,  the 
first  battle  between  the  Prussians  and  the  com- 
bined army  of  Austrians  and  Saxons  was  fought 
at  Niedburgh,  in  Silesia. 

The  particulars  of  this  battle  were  variously 
reported  by  the  difierent  parties,  and  published  in 
the  ioumals  of  that  time;  to  transcribe  them 
would  be  tedious  and  useless,  because  accounts 
of  battles  are  not  easily  understood,  and  because 
there  are  no  means  oi  determinmg  to  which  of 
the  relations  credit  should  be  ^ven.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  they  all  end  in  clainung  or  allowing  a 
complete  victory  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
gained  all  the  Austrian  artillery^  kiHed  four  thou- 
sand, took  seven  thousand  prisoners,  with  the 
loss,  according  to  the  Prussian  narrative,  of  only 
sixteen  hundred  men. 

He  now  advanced  i^ain  into  Bohemia,  where, 
however,  he  made  no  great  progreaa.  The  Ctueen 


of  Hungary,  thouf^  defeated,  was  not  Bid)diied. 
She  poured  in  her  troops  from  all  parts  to  the 
reinforcement  of  Prince  Charles,  and  detennbed 
to  continue  the  struggle  with  all  her  power.  The 
king  saw  that  Bohemia  was  an  unpleasing  and 
incoavenient  theatre  of  war,  in  which  be  vioiild 
be  ruined  by  a  miscarriage,  and  should  get  little 
by  a  victory.  Saxony  was  left  defenceless,  and, 
ir  it  was  conquered,  might  be  plundered. 

He  therefore  puhlisEBd  a  aeclaration  against 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and,  without  waiting  for 
reply,  invaded  his  dominions.  This  invasion  pio- 
duced  another  battle  at  Standenfz,  which  ended, 
as  the  former,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Prussians. 
The  Austrians  had  some* advantage  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  their  irregular  troops,  who  are  alwavs 
danng,  and  are  always  ravenous,  broke  into  t)ie 
Prussun  camp,  and  carried  away  the  militajT 
chest  But  thui  was  easily  repaired  by  the  spoifa 
of  Saxony. 

The  Ctueen  of  Hungary  was  still  inflexible,  and 
hoped  that  fortune  would  at  last  change.  She  re- 
cruited once  more  her  army,  and  prepared  to  in- 
vade the  territories  of  Brandenbui^h :  but  tlie 
King  of  Prussians  activity  prevented  all  her  di>> 
signs.  One  part  of  his  forces  seized  Leipsic,  and 
the  other  once  more  defeated  the  Saxons;  the 
King  of  Poland  fled  from  his  dominions,  Prime 
Charles  retired  into  Bohemia.  The  King  of  Ptu»^ 
sia  entered  Dresden  as  a  conqueror,  exacted  veiy 
severe  contributions  from  the  whole  country,  and 
the  Austrians  and  Saxons  were  at  last  compelled 
to  receive  from  him  such  a  peace  as  he  would 
ffrant  He  imposed  no  severe  conditions  exce|>t 
me  payment  of  the  contributions,  made  no  new 
claim  A  domraions.  and,  with  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, acknowledgeo  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  for 
emperor. 

^  The  lives  of  princes,  like  the  histories  of  na- 
tions, have  their  periods.  We  shall  here  suspend 
our  narrative  of  tne  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  now 
at  the  height  of  human  greatness,  giving  laws  to  his 
enemies,  and  courted  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe. 
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Though  the  writer  of  the  following  Essays* 
seems  to  have  had  the  fortuhe,  common  amon|g 
men  of  letters,  of  raisins  little  curioaaty  after  his 
private  life,  and  has^  therefore,  few  memorials 
preserved  of  his  feliaties  and  misfortunes ;  yet, 
because  an  edition  of  a  posthumous  work  appears 
imperfect  and  neglected,  without  some  account  of 
the  author,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  attempt 
the  ^tification  of  that  curiosi^  which  naturally 
uiqmres  by  what  peculiarities  of  nature  or  fortune 
eminent  men  have  been  distinguished,  how  un- 
common attainments  have  been  gained,  and  what 
influence  learning  had  on  its  possessors,  or  virtue 
on  its  teachers. 

Sir  Thomas  Beownk  was  bom  at  London,  in 
the  parish  of  St  Michael,  in  Cheapside,  on  the 


♦  "  ChrlKnui  MonOi,''  «rtt  printed  in  llMj^H, 


19th  of  October,  1605.*  His  father  was  a  mer- 
chant, of  an  anaent  family  at  Upton,  in  Cheshire. 
Of  the  name  or  family  of  his  mother  I  find  no 
account 

Of  his  childhood  or  youth  there  is  httle  known, 
except  that  he  lost  his  father  very  early ;  that  be 
was,  according  to  the  common  f  fate  oi  orphans, 
defrauded  by  one  of  his  guardians;  and  that  be 
was  placed  for  his  education  at  the  school  of 
Winchester. 

His  nnother,  having  taken  I  three  thousand 
pounds  as  the  third  part  of  her  husband's  pro- 
perty, left  her  son,  by  consequence,  six  thousand. 


*  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  prefixed  to  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  Norwich. 

f  WhltAfooc*!  character  of  Sir  Thomas  Browna,  la  a 
marginal  note. 

\  Life  of  Sir  Tbomu  Browns. 
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alar;ge  fortune  for  a  man  destined  to  leaniinff  at 
that  time,  when  commerce  had  not  yet  filled  the 
nation  with  nominal  riches.  But  it  happened  to 
him.  as  to  many  others,  to  be  made  poor  by  opu- 
lence ;  for  his  mother  soon  married  Sir  Tnomas 
Dutton,  probably  by  the  inducement  of  her  foi^ 
tunc ;  and  he  was  left  to  the  rapacity  of  his  miar- 
diaii,  deprived  now  of  both  his  parents,  and  there- 
font  helpless  and  unprotected. 

I  le  was  removed  in  the  banning  of  the  year 
I6?3.  from  Winchester  to  Oxford,*  and  entered  a 
gentleman-commoner  of  Broadgate-hall,  which 
was  soon  afterwards  endowed,  and  took  the  name 
of  Pembroke-college,  from  the  Eart  of  Pembroke, 
th«4i  chancellor  of  the  University.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  decree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  January 
31st,  1626-7;  being,  as  Wood  remarks,  the  first 
m  in  of  eminence  graduated  from  the  new  college, 
to  which  the  zeal  or  gratitude  of  those  that  love  it 
most  can  wish  little  better  than  that  it  may  long 
pioceed  as  it  began. 

Havinff  afterwards  taken  his  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  lie  turned  his  studies  to  physic,!  <^nd 
practised  it  for  some  time  in  Oxfordshire;  but 
soon  afterwards,  either  induced  by  curiosity,  or 
invited  by  promises,  he  quitted  his  settlement,  and 
accompanied  {  his  falher-in-hiw,  who  had  some 
employment  in  Ireland,  in  a  visitation  of  the  forts 
imd  castles,  which  the  state  of  Ireland  then  made 
uecessaiy. 

He  that  has  once  prevailed  on  himself  to  break 
his  connexions  of  acquaintance,  and  begin  a  wan- 
dering life,  veiy  easily  continues  it  Ireland  bad, 
at  that  time,  very  little  to  offer  to  the  obsei-vsttion 
of  a  man  of  letters :  he,  therefore,  passed  |  into 
France  and  Italy;  made  some  stay  at^ontpel- 
lier  and  Padua,  which  were  then  the  celebrated 
schools  of  physic:  and  returning  home  through 
Holland,  procurea  himself  to  be  created  doctor  of 
physic  at  Leyden. 

When  he  began  his  travels,  or  when  he  con- 
cluded them,  there  is  no  certain  account ;  nor  do 
there  remain  any  observations  made  by  him  m  his 
passage  through  those  countries  which  he  visited, 
fo  consider,  therefore,  what  pleasure  or  instruc- 
tion might  have  been  received  from  the  remarks 
of  a  man  so  curious  and  diligent,  would  be  volun- 
tarily to  indulge  a  painful  reflection,  and  load  the 
imagination  with  a  wish,  which,  while  it  is  formed, 
is  known  to  be  vain.  It  is,  however,  to  be  la- 
mented, that  those  who  are  most  capable  of  im- 
proving mankind,  very  frequently  neglect  to  com- 
municate their  knowledge;  either  because  it  is 
more  pleasing  to  ^ther  ideas  than  to  impart  them, 
or  because,  to  minds  naturally  great,  tew  things 
appear  of  so  much  importance  as  to  deserve  the 
notice  of  the  public. 

About  the  year  1634,$  he  is  supposed  to  have 
returned  to  London ;  and  the  next  year  to  have 
written  his  celebrated  treatise,  called  "ReU^ 
Medici,** — the  relmion  of  a  physician,  |l  which 
be  declares  himselfnever  to  have  intended  for  the 
press,  having  composed  it  only  for  his  own  exer- 
cise and  entertainment  It,  indeed,  contains  many 
passages,  which,  relating  merely  to  his  own  per- 
son, can  be  of  no  g^t  importance  to  the  public ; 
bat  when  it  was  wntten,  it  happened  to  him  as  to 
othMS,  he  was  too  much  pleased  with  his  perw 

•  Wood's  AthensB  Oxonienset.  f  Wood. 

1  Life  of  Sir  Thomaa  Browne. 
4  Blographla  Brliannica. 

I  Letter  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  preilxed  to  the  "Re- 
|I^M«Ucl*'f61.edk 


formance,  not  to  think  that  it  might  please  others 
as  much;  he,  therefore,  communicated  it  to  his 
friends,  and  receiving,  I  suppose,  that  exuberant 
applause  with  which  every  man  repays  the  mnt 
oi  perusing  a  manuscript,  ne  was  not  very  dingent 
to  obstn^ct  his  own  praise  by  recalling  his  papers, 
but  sufiered  them  to  wander  from  hand  to  hand, 
till  at  last,  without  his  ownconsent,  they  were,  in 
1642,  given  to  a  printer. 

This  has,  perhaps,  sometimes  befallen  others : 
and  this,  I  am  willing  to  believe^  did  really  hap- 
pen to  Dr.  Browne :  but  there  is  surely  some 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  complaints  so 
frequently  made  of  surreptitious  editions.  A 
song,  or  an  epigram,  may  ne  easily  printed  with- 
out the  author's  knowleoge  ;  because  it  may  be 
learned  when  it  is  repeated,  or  may  be  written  out 
with  very  little  trouble  ; '  but  a  long  treatise,  how- 
ever elegant,  is  not  often  copied  by  mere  zeal  or 
curiosity,  but  may  be  worn  out  in  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,  before  it  is  multiplied  bv  a  tran- 
script It  is  easy  to  convey  an  imperfect  book,  by 
a  distant  hand,  to  the  press,  and  ple^d  the  circu- 
lation of  a  false  copy  as  an  excuse  for  pubtishinfi 
the  true,  or  to  correct  what  is  foUnd  fauhy  or  of 
fensive,  and  chai^ge  the  errors  on  the  transcriber's 
depravations. 

This  is  a  stratagem,  by  which  an  author  pant- 
ing for  fame,  and  yet  afraid  of  seeming  to  chal- 
lenge it,  may  at  once  gratify  his  vanity,  and  pre- 
serve the  appearance  of  modesty  ;  may  enter  the 
lists,  and  secure  a  retreat :  and  this  candour  might 
suffer  to  pass  undetected  as  an  innocent  fraud, 
but  that  indeed  no  fraud  is  innocent ;  for  the  con- 
fidence which  makes  the  happiness  of  society  is 
in  some  degree  diminished  ty  every  man  whose 
practice  is  at  variance  with  his  words. 

The  *'Religio  Medid**  was  no  sooner  published 
than  it  excited  the  attention  of  the  pubDc,  by  the 
novelty  of  paradoxes,  the  dignity  of  sentiment, 
the  quick  succession  of  images,  the  multitude  of 
abstruse  allusions,  the  subUety  of  disquisition, 
and  the  strength  of  language. 

What  is  much  read  will  be  much  criticised. 
The  Eari  of  Dorset  recommended  this  book  to 
the  perusal  of  Sir  Kenelm  Diffby,  who  returned 
his  judgment  upon  it,  not  in  a  letter,  but  a  book ; 
in  which,  though  mingled  with  some  portions 
fabulous  and  uncertain,  there  are  acute  remarks, 
just  censures,  and  profound  speculations;  yet 
principal  claim  to  admiration  is,  that  *  it  was 
written  in  twenty-four  hours,  of  which  part  was 
spent  in  procunng  Browne's  book,  and  part 
in  reading  it 

Of  these  animadversions,  when  they  were  jet 
not  all  printed,  either  ofHciousness  or  'malice  in- 
formed Dr.  Browne ;  who  wrote  to  Sir  Kenelm 
with  much  softness  and  ceremony,  declaring  the 
unworthiness  of  bis  work  to  engage  such  notice, 
the  intended  privacy  of  the  composition,  and  the 
corruptions  of  the  impression:  and  received  an 
answer  equally  ^nteei  and  respectful,  containing 
high  commenoations  of  the  piece,  pompons  pro- 
fessions of  reverence,  meek  acknowledgments 
of  inability,  and  anxious  apiblogles  for  the  hasti- 
ness of  his  remarks. 

The  reciprocal  civility  of  authors  is  one  of  the 
most  risible  scenes  in  the  farce  of  life.  Who 
would  not  have  Uiought,  that  these  two  lumina 
ries  of  their  age  had  ceased  to  endeavour  to  grow 
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bri^t  by  tbe  obKciimtion  of  etefa  o^er?  yet  the 
animadversions  thus  weak,  thus  precipitate,  upon 
a  book  thus  injured  in  the  transcription,  quickly 
passed  the  press;  and  *<Relicio  Meoia'*  was 
more  accurately  published,  wiUi  an  admonition 
prefixed  ^  to  those  who  have  or  shall  peruse  the 
observations  upon  a  former  corrupt  copy  f^  in 
whiph  there  is  a  severe  censure,  not  upon  Di^y, 
who  was  to  be  used  with  ceremony,  but  upon  the 
observator  who  had  usurped  his  name  ;  nor  was 
this  invective  written  by  Dr.  Browne,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  satisfied  with  his  opponent's  apo- 
logy ;  but  by  some  officious  fiiend,  zealous  for  his 
honour,  without  his  consent 

Browne  has,  indeed,  in  his  own  preface,  en- 
deavoured to  secure  mmself  from  ngorous  ex- 
ammation,  by  alleging,  that  "many  things  are 
delivered  rhetoricafiy,  many  expressions  merely 
tropical,  and  therefore  many  things  to  be  taken  in 
a  soft  and  flexible  sense,  and  not  to  be  called 
unto  the  rigid  test  of  reason.'*  The  first  fflance 
upon  this  lK>ok  will  indeed  discover  examples  of 
Ibis  liberty  of  thought  and  expression  :  ''I  could 
be  content  (tays  he)  to  be  notning  almost  to  eter- 
nity, tf  I  might  enjoy  my  Saviour  at  the  last** 
He  has  little  acquamtance  with  tbe  acuteness  of 
Browne,  who  suspects  him  of  a  serious  opinion, 
that  any  thin^  can  be  **  almost  eternal,"  or  that 
any  time  banning  and  ending  is  not  infinitely 
*ess  than  inmiite  duration. 

In  this  book  he  speaks  much,  and.  in  tbe  opT- 
nion  of  Digby,  too  much  of  himself;  but  with 
«uch  geneiaUtv  and  conciseness  as  ailbrds  very 
little  %ht  to  nis  biographer :  he  declares,  that, 
besides  the  diidects  ofdinerent  provinces,  he  un- 
derstood six  languages  ;  that  he  was  no  stranger 
to  astronomy;  and  that  he  had  seen  several 
countries  ;  but  what  most  awakens  curiosit^r  is, 
his  solemn  assertion,  that  "  his  lifehas  been  a  mira- 
cle of  thirty  years ;  which  to  relate  were  not  his- 
tory, but  a  mece  of  poetry,  and  would  sound  like 
a  fable." 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  sense  in  which  all  life 
is  miraculous ;  as  it  is  a  union  of  powers  of  M'hich 
we  can  ima^e  no  connexion,  a  succession  of  mo- 
tions of  which  the  first  cause  must  be  supernatu- 
ral ;  but  life,  thus  explained,  whatever  it  may  have 
of  miracle,  will  have  nothing  of  fable;  and, 
therefore,  the  author  undoubtdilv  had  regard  to 
somethinjg,  by  which  he  imagined  hmiseu  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  mamiind. 

Of  these  wonders^  however,  the  view  that  can 
be  npw  taken  of  his  Ufe  offers  no  appearance. 
The  course  of  his  education  was  Tike  that  of 
others,  such  as  put  him  Uttle  in  the  way  of  extra- 
ordinary  casualties.  A  scholastic  ana  academi- 
cal life  is  very  uniform  ;  and  has,  indeed,  more 
safety  than  pleasure.  A  traveller  has  greater  op- 
portunities of  adventure  ;  but  Browne  traversed 
no  unknown  seas,  or  Arabian  deserts ;  and,  sure- 
ly, a  man  may  visit  France  and  Italy,  reside  at 
Montpellier  and  Padua,  and  at  last  take  his  de- 
gree at  Leyden,  without  any  thing  miraculous. 
What  it  was  that  would,  if  it  was  related,  sound 
■o  poetical  ^nd  fabulous,  we  are  lefl  to  guess  ;  I 
bcheve  without  hope  of  guessing  rightly.  The 
wonders  probably  were  transacted  m  his  own 
mind  :  self-love,  co-operating  with  an  imagina- 
tion vigorous  and  fertile  as  that  of  Browne,  will 
find  or  make  objects  of  astonishment  in  every 
man's  life :  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  human  being, 
however  hid  in  the  crowd  from  the  observation 
of  his  fellow  mortals,  who  if  he  )uia  iebure  and 


disposition  to  recollect  lus  own  thoughts  and  ae* 
tions,  will  not  conclude  his  life  in  some  sort  a  mi^ 
racle,  and  imagine  himself  distinguished  from  all 
the  refit  of  his  species  by  many  discriminations  of 
nature  or  of  fortune. 

The  success  of  this  performance  was  such,  as 
might  naturally  encourage  the  author  to  new  un- 
dertakings. A  gentleman  of  Cambridge,*  whose 
name  was  Merryweather,  turned  it  not  incle- 
gantly  into  Latin ;  and  from  his  version  it  was 
again  translated  iilto  Italian,  German  Dutch  and 
French  :  and  at  Strasburg  the  Latin  translatioa 
was  puolished  with  large  notes,  by  Levinus 
Nicolaus  Moltkenius.  Ot  the  English  annota- 
tions^ which  in  all  the  editions  firom  1644,  accom- 
pany the  book,  the  author  is  unknown. 

Of  Merrywealher,  to  whose  zeal  Browne  was 
so  much  indebted. for  the  sudden  extension  of  his 
renown,  I  know  nothing,  but  that  he  published  a 
small  treatise  for  the  mstruction  of  young  persons 
in  the  attainment  of  the  Latin  style.  He  printed 
his  translation  in  Holland  with  Some  difficulty,  f 
The  firat  printer  to  whom  he  ofiered  it  carried  It 
to  Saimasius,  "  who  laid  it  by  (says  he)  in  state 
for  three  months,''  and  then  discouraged  its  pub* 
lication  ;  it  was  afterwards  rejected  by  two  olh« 
printers,  and  at  last  was  received  by  HacktuR. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  book  raised  the  author, 
as  is  usual,  many  admirers  and  many  enemies ; 
but  we  know  not  of  more  than  one  professed  an- 
swer, written  under  I  the  title  of  "Medicos  Me- 
dicatus,"  by  Alexander  Ross,  which  was  univer- 
sally neglected  by  the  world. 

At  the  time  when  this  book  was  published.  Dr. 
Browne  resided  at  Norwich,  where  he  had  settled 
in  1636,  li^§  the  persuasion  of  Dr.  Lushington, 
his  tutor,  who  was  then  rector  of  Bamham 
West-gate  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  recorded 
by  Wood,  that  his  practise  was  very  extensive, 
and  that  many  patients  resorted  to  him.  In 
1637 II  he  was  mcorporated  doctor  of  physic  in 
Oxford. 

He  married  in  1641ir  Mrs.  Mileham,  of  a 
good  family  in  Norfolk  ;  "a  lady  (says  White- 
foot)  of  such  symmetrical  pioportion  to  her  woi^ 
thy  nusband,  both  in  the  graces  of  her  body  and 
mind,  that  they  seemed  to  come  together  by  a 
kind  of  natural  magnetism.** 

This  marriage  could  not  but  draw  the  nSHerj 
of  contemporary  wits  **  upon  a  man  who  bad 
just  been  wishing  in  his  new  book,  *'that  we 
might  procreate  like  trees,  without  conjunction-* 
and  hadft  lately  declared,  that  "the  whole  world 
was  made  for  man,  but  only  the  twelfth  part  of 
man  for  woman ;"  and,  that  "man  is  the  whole 
world,  but  woman  only  the  lib  or  crooked  part  ol 
man,** 

Whether  the  lady  had  been  yet  b<formed  oi 
these  contemptuous  positions,  or  whether  she 
was  pleased  mih  the  conquest  of  so  formidable  a 
rebel,  and  considered  it  as  a  double  triumph,  to  at- 
tract so  much  merit,  and  overcome  so  powerfid 
prejudices,  or  whether,  like  most  others,  rfic  mar- 
ried  upon  mingled  motives,  between  convenienco 
and  indination  ;  she  had,  however,  no  reason  to 
repent  for  she  lived  happily  with  him  one-and* 
forty  yeara,  and  bore  him  ten  children,  of  whom 
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«iie  son  tnd  three  daa^ton  outfived  their  pa- 
rents :  she  survived  him  two  years,  and  passed 
\k^  widowhood  in  plenty,  if  not  in  opulence. 

Browne,  having  now  entered  the  world  as  an 
Author,  and  experienced  the  delights  of  praise 
«nd  molestations  of  censure,  probably  found  his 
dread  of  the  public  e^e  diminished ;  and  there- 
fore was  not  long  before  he  trusted  his  name  to 
the  critics  a  second  time ;  for  in  1646*  he  printed 
**  Enquiries  into  vulgar  and  oonmion  Errours  ;''  a 
work,  which  as  it  arose  not  fiom  fancy  and  inven- 
tion,  but  fVom  observation  and  books,  and  con- 
tained not  a  sinflle  discourse  of  one  continued 
tenor,  of  which  the  latter  part  arose  from  the  ibiw 
mer,  but  an  enumeration  of  many  unconnected 
particulars,  must  have  been  the  collection  of  years, 
and  the  efiect  of  a  design  early  formed  ana  long 
porsued,  to  which  his  remarks  had  been  con- 
tinoaily  referred,  and  which  arose  gradually  to  its 
present  bulk  by  the  daily  ag^regatioa  of  new  par- 
tides  of  knowledge.  It  is  mdeed  to  be  wished 
that  he  had  longer  delayed  the  publication,  and 
added  what  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  micht 
have  furnished:  the  thiity-six  years  which  be 
n»ent  afterwards  in  study  and  experience,  would 
tloubtlesd  have  made  large  additions  to  an  **  En- 

aui»7  into  vul^  Elrrours.'*  He  published  in  1673 
le  sixth  edition,  with  some  improvements ;  but  I 
thmk  rather  with  explication  of  what  he  had 
already  written,  than  any  new  heads  of  disquisi- 
tion. But  with  the  work  such  as  the  author, 
whether  hindered  from  continuing  it  by  eagerness 
t>f  praise,  or  weariness  of  labour,  thoucm  fit  to 
give,  we  must  be  content ;  and  remenober,  that 
m  all  sublunary  things  there  is  something  to  be 
wished,  which  we  must  wish  in  vain. 

This  book,  like  his  former,  was  received  with 
seat  applause,  was  answered  by  Alexander 
Koss,  and  translated  into  Dutch  and  Gkrman, 
ftnd,  not  many  years  ago,  into  French.  It  might 
now  be  proper,  had  not  the  favour  with  which  it 
was  at  first  received  filled  the  kingdom  with  copies, 
to  reprint  it  with  notes,  partly  supplemental,  and 
partly  emendatory,  to  subjom  those  discoveries 
which  the  industry  of  the  last  age  has  made,  and 
correct  those  mistakes  which  the  author  has  com- 
mitted not  by  idleness  or  negligence,  but  for  want 
of  Boyle's  and  Newton's  philosophy. 

He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  willing  to  pay 
labour  for  truth.  Having  heard  a  flying  runoour 
of  sympathetic  needles,  by  which,  suspended  over 
a  circular  alphabet,  distant  friends  or  lovers  might 
t:orre8pond,.he  procured  two  such  alphabets  to  be 
made,  touched  nis  needles  ivith  the  same  magnet, 
mnd  placed  them  upon  proper  spindles :  the  result 
was,  that  when  he  moved  one  of  his  needles,  the 
other,  instead  of  taking  by  sympathy  the  same 
direction,  '*  stood  Hke  the  piUars  of  Hercules." 
That  it  continued  motionless,  will  be  easily  be- 
lieved ;  and  most  men  would  have  been  content 
to  believe  it,  without  the  labour  of  so  hopeless  an 
experiment  Browne  mijght  himself  have  ob- 
tained the  same  conviction  by  a  method  less 
operose,  if  he  had  thrust  bis  needles  through  corks, 
and  set  them  afloat  in  two  basons  of  water. 

Notwithstanding  his  zeal  to  detect  old  errors, 
he  seems  not  very  easy  to  admit  new  positions, 
ibr  he  never  mentions  the  motion  of  the  earth 
but  with  contempt  and  ridicule,  though  the  opi- 
nion which  admits  it  was  then  growing  popular, 
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and  was  surely  plausible,  eyen  before  it  was  con- 
firmed by  later  observations. 

The  reputation  of  Browne  encouraged  some 
low  writer  to  publish,  under  his  name,  a  book 
called  **  Nature's  Cabinet  unlocked,"!  translated, 
according  to  Wood,  from  the  physics  of  Magirus ; 
of  which  Browne  took  care  to  clear  himself,  by 
modestly  advertising,  that  **  if  any  man:t  had  been  , 
benefited  by  it.  he  was  not  so  ambitious  as  to 
challenge  the  honour  thereof,  as  having  no  hand 
in  that  work." 

In  1658,  the  discovery  of  some  ancient  urns  in 
Norfolk  gave  him  occasion  to  write  '*  HydriotO' 
phioy  Um-buriaL  or  a  Discourse  of  Sepulchral 
Urns,"  in  which  he  treats,  with  his  usual  learning, 
on  the  funeral  rites  of  the  ancient  nations ;  ex- 
hibits their  various  treatment  of  the  dead ;  and 
examines  the  substances  found  in  his  Norfolciaa 
urns.  There  is,  perhaps,  none  of  his  works 
which  better  exemplifies  lus  reading  or  memory* 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  how  many  particu* 
lars  he  has  amassed  together,  in  a  treatise  which 
seems  to  have  been  occasionally  written  ;  and  for 
which,  Uierefore,  no  materials  could  have  been 
previously  collected.  It  is  indeed,  like  other  trea- 
tises of  antiquity,  rather  for  curiosity  than  use ; 
for  it  is  of  srnall  importance  to  know  which  nation- 
buried  their  dead  in  the  ground,  which  threw  them 
into  the  sea,  or  which  gave  them  to  the  birds  and 
beasts;  when  the  practice  of  cremation  began, 
or  when  it  was  disused ;  whether  the  bones  of 
difl[erent  persons  were  mingled  in  the  same  urn ; 
what  oblations  were  thrown  into  the  pyre;  or 
how  the  ashes  of  the  body  were  diptinguished 
from  those  of  other  substances.  Of  the  useless- 
ness  of  these  inquiries  Browne  seems  not  to  have 
been  ignorant;  and  therefore  concludes  them 
with  an  observatbn  which  can  never  be  too  fre- 
quently recollected : 

^'  AU  or  most  apprehensions  rested  in  opinions 
of  some  future  being,  which,  isnorantl}^  or  coldly 
believed,  be^t  those  perverted  conceptions,  cere- 
monies, sayings,  which  christians  pity  or  lau^li 
at  Happy  are  they  which  live  not  in  that  dis- 
advantage of  time,  when  men  could  say  Utile  for 
futurity,  but  from  reason ;  whereby  the  noblest 
mind  fell  oilen  upon  doubtful  deaths,  and  melan- 
choly dissolutions;  with  these  hopes  Socrates 
warmed  his  doubtful  spirits  against  the  cold 
potion  ;  and  Cato,  before  he  durst  give  the  fatal 
stroke,  spent  part  of  the  night  in  reading  the  im- 
mortality of  Plato,  thereby  confirming  his  waver- 
ing hand  unto  the  animosity  of  that  attempt 

"It  is  the  heaviest  stone  that  melancholy  can 
throw  at  a  man,  to  tell  him  that  he  is  at  the  end 
of  his  nature :  or  that  there  is  no  further  state  to 
come,  unto  which  this  seems  professional,  and 
otherwise  made  in  vain  :  without  this  accomplish- 
ment, the  natural  expectation  and  desire  of  such 
a  state  were  but  a  fallacy  in  nature ;  unsatisfied 
considerators  would  quarrel  at  the  justness  of  the 
constitution,  and  rest  content  that  Adam  had 
fallen  lower,  whereby,  by  knowing  no  other  ori- 
ginal and  deeper  ignorance  of  themselves,  they 
might  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  inferior 
creatures,  who  m  tranquillity  possess  thcii  con- 
stitutions^ as  having  not  the  apprehension  to  de- 
plore their  own  natures ;  and  being  framed  below 
the  circumference  of  these  hopes  of  cogmtien  ol 
better  things,  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  necessif 
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Uted  their  contentment  Bat  the  tuperior  in* 
gredi0{it  and  obscured  part  of  oonelves,  whereto 
all  present  felicitiefl  afford  no  testing  contentment, 
will  be  able  at  last  to  tell  us  we  are  more  than 
our  present  selves :  and  evacuate  such  hopes  in 
the  fruition  of  their  own  aecomplishments." 

To  his  treatise  on  "Urn-burial**  was  added 
*<  The  Garden  of  Cyrus,  or  the  quincunzial  lo- 
sense,  or  network  plantation  of  the  Ancients, 
aitmcially,  naturally,  mysticallr,  considered.*' 
This  discourse  he  begins  with  the  *<  Sacred 
Garden,**  in  which  the  6r8t  man  was  placed ;  and 
deduces  the  practice  of  horticulture  from  the 
earliest  accounts  of  antiquity,  to  the  time  of  the 
Persian  Cyrus,  the  first  man  whom  we  actually 
know  to  have  planted  a  qumcunz ;  which,  how^ 
ever,  our  author  is  inclined  to  believe  of  longer 
date,  and  not  only  discovers  it  in  the  deseiiption 
of  the  hanging  guxlens  of  Babylon,  but  seems 
willing  to  brieve,  and  to  persuade  his  reader,  that  it 
was  practised  by  the  feeders  on  vegetables  before 
the  flood. 

Some  of  the  most  pleasing  performances  have 
been  produced  by  learning  ana  genius  exercised 
upon  subjects  of  little  importance.  It  seems  to 
have  been  in  all  ages  the  pride  of  wit,  to  show 
how  it  could  exalt  the  low.  and  ampUfy  the  little. 
To  speak  not  inadequately  of  things  reallv  and 
naturally  ereat,  is  a  task  not  only  difficult  but 
disagreeable ;  because  the  writer  is  d^[raded  in 
his  own  eyes  by  standing  in  comparison  with  his 
subject,  to  which  he  can  hope  to  add  nothing 
from  his  imagination ;  but  it  is  a  perpetual  tri- 
umph of  fancy  to  expand  a  scanty  theme,  to  raise 
glittering  ideas  from  obscure  properties,  and  to 
produce  to  the  world  an  object  of  wonder  to  which 
nature  had  contributed  little.  To  this  ambition, 
perhaps,  we  owe  the  frogs  of  Homer,  the  gnat 
and  trie  bees  of  Virgil,  the  butterfly  of  Spenser, 
the  shadow  of  Wowerus,  and  the  quincunx  of 
Browne. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  sport  of  &ncy,  he 
considers  every  production  of  art  and  nature  in 
which  he  could  find  any  decussation  or  approaches 
to  the  form  of  a  quincunx ;  and,  as  a  man  once 
resolved  upon  ideal  discoveries  seldom  searches 
long  in  vain,  he  finds  his  favourite  figure  in  almost 
every  thing,  whether  natural  or  invented,  ancient 
or  modern,  rude  or  artificial,  sacred  or  dvil ;  so 
that  a  reader,  not  watchfiil  against  the  power  of 
his  infusions,  would  imagine  that  decussation  was 
(he  great  business  of  the  world,  and  (hat  nature 
and  art  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  exemplify 
and  imitate  a  quincunx. 

To  show  the  excellence  of  this  figure  he  enu- 
merates all  its  properties ;  and  finds  in  it  almost 
every  thing  of  use  or  pleasure :  and  to  show  how 
reamly  he  supplies  wnat  we  cannot  find,  one  in- 
stance may  be  sufficient:  ''though  therem  (sa3rs 
he)  we  meet  not  with  right  angles,  yet  every 
rhombus  containing  four  angles  equal  unto  two 
right,  it  virtually  contains  two  right  in  every 
one." 

The  fanciful  sports  of  great  minds  are  never 
without  some  advantage  to  knowledge.  Browne 
has  interspersed  many  curious  observations  on 
the  form  of  plants,  and  the  laws  of  vegetation ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  very  accurate  observer 
of  the  modes  of  germination,  and  to  have  watched 
with  great  nicety  the  evolution  of  the  parts  of 
plants  from  their  seminal  principles. 

He  is  then  naturally  led  to  treat  of  the  number 
Five;  and  finds,  that  by  this  number  many  things 


are  oicamscfibed^  diat  tihere  are  five  kinds  ef 
vegetable  productions,  five  sections  of  a  cone^ 
five  orders  of  architecture,  and  five  acts  of  a  play. 
And  observing  that  five  was  the  ancient  ooniugiJ, 
or  wedding  number,  he  proceeds  to  a  speculatioa 
which  I  ma\i  give  m  his  own  words:  ''liie  ancient 
namerists  made  oat  the  conjugal  number  by  two 
and  three,  the  first  parity  and  imparity,  the  active 
and  passive  digits,  the  material  and  formal  prin- 
dplet  in  geneiutive  sodeties.** 

These  are  all  the  tracts  which  be  publiriied. 
But  many  papers  were  found  in  his  doset :  **  some 
of  them,  (says  Whitefoot,)  designed  for  the  press, 
wore  often  transcribed  and  corrected  by  bis  own 
hand,  after  the  fiisfaion  of  great  ana  curious 
writers.** 

Of  these,  two  coHections  have  been  published; 
one  by  Dr.  Tenison,  the  other  in  1722,  by  a 
nameless  editor.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other 
selected  those  pieces  which  the  author  would 
have  preferred,  cannot  be  known ;  bat  they  have 
both  the  merit  of  giving  to  mankind  what  wis 
too  valuable  to  be  sQppreesed ;  and  what  mi^ 
without  thdr  interposition,  have  periiaps  periraed 
among  other  innumerable  labours  of  teamed  loeo, 
or  have  been  burnt  in  a  soardty  of  fiiel,  like  the 
papers  of  Pdreskius. 

The  first  of  these  posthumous  treatises  coo- 
tains  ''Observations  upon  several  Plants  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  :"  these  remarics,  though  they 
do  not  immeaiatdy  either  rectify  the  faith,  or  re- 
fine the  morals  oftiie  reader,  yet  are  by  no  means 
to  be  censured  as  supeifluous  niceties,  or  usdest 
speculations ;  for  thcry  of^  show  some  propriety 
of  description,  or  efegance  of  allusion,  utteriy 
undiscoverable  to  readers  not  skiUed  in  oriental 
botany  ;  and  are  often  of  more  important  use,  as 
they  remove  some  difficulty  from  narrathres,  or 
some  obscurity  from  precepts. 

The  next' is,  '*0f  Gariands,  or  coronary  and 
garland  Plants;**  a  subject  merely  of  learned 
curiosity,  without  any  other  end  than  the  pleasure 
of  reflecting  on  ancient  customs,  or  on  the  in- 
dustry with  which  studious  men  haveendeavourod 
to  recover  them. 

The  next  is  a  letter,  "On  the  Fishes  eaten  by 
our  Saviour  vrith  his  Disdples,  after  his  Resur- 
rection from  the  Dead  :**  which  contains  no  deter- 
minate retolution  of  the  Question,  what  th  v 
were,  for  indeed  it  cannot  be  determined.  All 
the  information  that  diligence  or  learning  could 
supply  consists  in  an  enumeration  of  the  lishes 
produced  in  the  waters  of  Judea. 

Then  follow,  "Answers  to  certain  GUieries 
about  Fishes,  Birds,  and  Insects;**  and  "A 
Letter  of  Hawks,  and  Falconry  ancient  and 
modern  :**  in  the  first  of  winch  he  given  the 
proper  interpretation  of  some  andent  names  of 
animals,  commonly  mistaken;  and  in  the  other 
has  some  curious  observations  on  the  art  of 
hawking,  which  he  considers  as  a  piactioo  un- 
known to  the  andents.  I  beUeve  all  dor  sports 
of  the  field  are  of  Gothic  original;  the  ancients 
neither  hunted  by  the  scent,  nor  seemed  much  to 
have  practised  horsemanship  as  an  exerdse;  and 
thougn  in  their  works  there  is  mention  of  amcu-^ 
pium  and  piscatio,  they  seem  no  more  to  have 
been  considered  as  diversions  tiian  agriculture  or 
any  other  manual  labour. 

In  two  more  letters  he  speaks  of  the  eymhA 
of  the  Hebrnot,  but  without  any  satisfactoiy  de- 
termination ;  and  of  ropalic  or  ^adwd  vtrsa^  that 
is,  of  verses  foeginning  with  a  word  of  one  syllable^ 
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•ad  BffQceeding  by  words  of/wliidi  mth  has  a 
syllable  more  tban  the  fonner;  as, 

**  O  deua,  menm  suuionit  conciliator.** 

Jiuaontut. 

And  after  this  manner  pnrsainc  the  hint,  he  men- 
tions many  other  restnuned  me^iods  of  TersiQdng, 
to  which  industrious  ignorance  has  sometimes 
voluntarily  subjected  itselC 

His  next  attempt  is  "On  Languages,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Saxon  Tongue.**  ^  aiaoourses 
with  gmt  learning,  and  generally  with  great  just- 
ness, of  the  derivation  ana  chan^  of  languaj^ ; 
but,  like  other  men  of  multifarious  learning, 
he  receives  some  notions  without  examinatioo. 
Thus  he  observes,  according  to  the  popular  opi- 
nion, that  the  Spaniards  have  retained  so  much 
Latin  as  to  be  able  to  compose  sentences  that 
shall  be  at  once  grammatically  Latin  and  Cas- 
tilian:  this  will  appear  very  unlikely  to  a  man 
that  considers  the  Spanisn  terminations ;  and 
Howdl  who  was  eminently  skilful  in  the  three 
provincial  languages,  declares,  that  after  many 
essays  he  never  could  efiect  it* 

The  principal  desiffn  of  this  letter  is  to  show 
the  affinity  between  the  modem  English  and  the 
ancient  Saxon ;  and  he  obseives  very  rightly, 
that,  **thouf^  we  have  borrowed  many 'sub- 
stantives, adjectives,  and  some  verbs,  from  the 
French ;  yet  the  great  bodj  of  numerals,  auxi- 
liary verba,  articles,  pronouns,  adverbs^  conjunc- 
tions, and  prepositions,  whkh  are  the  distinguish- 
ing and  lastii^  parts  of  a  language,  remain  with 
us  from  the  Saxon. 

To  prove  this  position  more  evidentiy,  he  has 
drawn  up  a  short  discourse  of  six  paiugraphs, 
in  Saxon  and  English ;  of  which  every  word  is 
the  same  in  both  languages,  excepting  the  termi- 
nations and  orthography.  The  words  are  indeed 
Saxon,  but  the  phraseology  is  En^h ;  and,  I 
think,  would  not  have  been  understood  by  Bede 
or  Elfnc,  notwithstanding  tiie  confidence  of  our 
author.  He  has,  however,  sufficientiy  proved  his 
position,  that  the  English  resembles  its  paternal 
ianffiiage  more  than  any  modem  European 
diafect 

There  remain  five  tracts  of  this  collection  yet 
onmentioned  ;  oncL  «0f  artificial  Hills,  Mounts, 
or  Barrows  in  EngUad,'*  in  reoly  to  an  mtenroea- 
tory  letter  of  E.  D.  whom  the  writers  of  the 
Bio^n^phia  Britaimica  suppose  to  be,  if  rightly 
printed,  W.  D.  or  Sir  Wuham  Dugdale,  one  of 
Browne's  correspondents.  These  are  declared 
by  Browne,  in  concurrence,  I  think,  with  all 
other  antiquaries,  to  be  for  the  most  part  funeral 
monuments.  He  proves,  that  both  the  Danes 
and  Saxons  buried  thdr  men  of  eminence  under 
piles  of  earth,  <*  which  admitting  (says  he)  neither 
ornament,  epitaph,  nor  inscription,  may,  if  earth- 
quakes spare  them,  outlast  other  monuments ; 
obelisks  have  their  term,  and  pynbnids  will  tum- 


*  Howell,  in  tiis  iDsmictioiui  for  Foreign  Travei  aasertfl 
direcllr  ihe  reverse  of  wliai  Jolinson  here  ascribe*  lo 
liim  :  "  I  Iwre  beaten  1117  brains  (he  sara)  to  make  one 
cc'  tence  rood  Italian  and  congruous  Latin,  but  could 
never  do  tt ;  but  in  Spanish  it  is  very  feasible,  as,  for  ex. 
ample,  la  this  suuiza : 

tnfausta  Omcia  tu  parls  gentea 
LubricAo,  sed  amicitlas  dnloaas 
Machinando  fraudes  cautiiosas 
Ruinaodo  animaa  innocentes, 

wbkh  is  eood  Latin  enough }  and  yet  is  vulgar  Spanish, 
lataUigibfo  by  every  piebalan.** 


ble  ;  but  these  roountamons  monuments  .may 
staiid,  and  are  like  to  have  the  same  period  with 
tiie  earth."    . 

In  the  next,  he  answers  two  geographical  ques- 
tions ;  one  concemine  Troas,  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  which  he  detei^ 
mines  to  be  the  city  built  near  the  ancient  Ilium  ; 
and  the  other  concerning  the  Pead  Sea,  of  which 
be  eives  the  same  account  with  other  writers. 

Another  letter  treats  "  Of  the  Answers  of  the 
Oracle  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos,**  to  Crcesus,  King 
of  Lydia.  In  this  tract  notbmg  deserves  notice, 
more  than  that  Browne  considers  the  oracles  as 
evidentiy  and  indubitably  supernatural,  and 
founds  all  his  disouisition  upon  that  postulate. 
He  wonders  why  tne  physiologists  of  old,  having 
such  means  of  instruction,  did  not  inquire  into  the 
secrets  of  nature  !  butjudioiously  concludes,  that 
such  questions  would  probably  have  been  vain  ; 
"  for  in  matters  cognoscible,  and  formed  for  our 
disquisition,  our  industfy  must  be  our  Ojracle,and 
reason  our  ApoHo.** 

The  fneces  that  remahi  are,  **  A,  Prophecy  con- 
cerning* the  future  State  of  several  Nations  ;**  in 
wluch  Browne  plainly  discovers  his  expectation 
to  be  the  same  with  that  entertained  lately  with 
more  confidence  by  Dr«  Berkeley,  "  that  America 
will  be  the  seat  of  the  fifth  empire  ;"  and  "  Mu- 
seum cUusum,  sive  Bibliotheca  abscondita  '^^  in 
which  the  author  amuses  himself  with  imagining 
the  existence  of  books  and  curiosities,  either  never 
in  being  or  irrevocably  lost 

These  pieces  I  have  recounted  as  they  are 
ranged  in  Tenison's  collection,  because  the  editor 
has  given  no  account  of  the  time  at  which  any  of 
them  were  written.  Some  of  them  are  of  little 
value,  more  thaa  as  they  gratify  the  mind  with 
the  picture  of  a  great  scholar,  turning  his  learning 
into  amusement ;  or  show  upon  how  great  a  va- 
riety of  inquiries  the  same  mind  has  been  success- 
fully employed. 

The  other  collection  of  his  posthumous  pieces, 
published  in  octavo,  London,  1722,  contains, 
"  Repertorium ;  or,  some  Account  of  the  Tombs 
and  Monuments  in  the  Cathedral  of  Norwich  :** 
where,  as  Tenison  observes,  there  is  not  matter 
proportionate  to  the  skill  of  the  antiquary. 

The  other  pieces  are  "Answers  to  Sir  William 
Dugdale's  Inquiries  about  the  Fens ;  a  letter  con- 
cerning Ireland  ;  another  relating  to  Ums  newly 
discovered ;  some  short  strictures  on  difierent  sub- 
jects ;  and  a  letter  to  a  friend,  on  the  death  of  his 
intimate  friend,'*  published  singly  by  the  author's 
son  in  1690. 

There  is  inserted  in  the  Bioffraphia  Britannlca, 
**  A  letter  containing  instructions  for  the  study 
of  Physic;"  which,  with  the  essays  here  offered  to 
thepublic,  completes  the  works  of  Dr.  Browne. 

To  the  life  of  this  learned  man  there  remains 
littie  to  be  added,  but  that  in  1665,  he  was  chosen 
honorary  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians,  as 
a  man,  "  Virtute  et  Uteris  omatissimus,"— emi- 
nently embellished  with  literature  and  vutue: 
and,  m  1671,  received,  at  Norwich,  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  Charies  II.  a  prince,  who,  with 
many  frailties  and  vices,  had  yet  skill  to  discover 
excellence,  and  virtue  to  reward  it  with  such 
honorary  distinctions  at  least  as  cost  him  nothing, 
yet,  conferred  by  a  king  so  judicious  and  so 
much  beloved,  had  the  power  of^  giving  merit  new 
lustre  and  greater  popularity. 

Thus  he  Uved  m  high  reputation,  till  m  his 
seventy-sixth  year  he  was  seized  with  a  co&c^ 
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wbich,  aAer  haiing  tortured  hiin  about  a  week. 

Sat  an  end  to  his  fife  at  Norwich,  on  his  birth- 
ay,October  19th,  ]682>  Some  of  his  last  words 
were  expressions  of  sobmission  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  fearlessness  of  death. 

He  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Peter  Man- 
croil,  in  Norwich,  with  this  inscription  on  a  mural 
monument,  placed  on  the  south  pillar  of  the  altar: 

M.  8. 

Hie  ihiii  est  THOMAS  BROWNE,  M.  D. 

Et  miltM. 

Anno  160),  Londini  naius  ; 

Oeneroaa  fainilia  apud  Upcon 

In  agro  Cestrienel  oriunaua. 

Schola  primum  Wintonlenai,  pottea 

In  Coll.  Pembr. 

Apud  Oxonienaea  bonis  literlfl 

Haud  leviier  irobuius ; 

Id  tirbe  hac  Nordovicensi  medicinam 

Arte  ej^egia,  et  felici  successu  profenua  ; 

Scriptis  qaibns  Utuli,  Rauoio  Mbdici 

Et  F8S17DODOXIA  EpiDBMicA,  aJiisque 

Per  orbem  notissimus. 

Vlrprudentisaimu?.  tntegerrimua,  doctiaalmtta ; 

Obill  Ociob.  19,  1683. 

Pie  poauit  moestissima  conjox 

Da.  DoroUu  Br. 

Near  the  foot  of  this  pillar 

Lies  9lr  Thomas  Browne,  knt.  and  dorter  in  physic. 

Author  of  Relijirio  Medici,  and  ocher  learned  books. 

Who  practised  phjrsic  In  this  city  4«  years, 

And  died  Oct.  168-i,  in  the  T7th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  whom, 

Dame  Dorothy  Browne,  who  had  been  his  affi»ctionate 

Wile  47  years,  caused  this  monument  to  be 

Erected. 

Besides  this  lady,  who  died  in  1685,  he  left  a 
son  and  three  daufffaters.  Of  the  daughters  no- 
thing very  remarkable  is  known  :  but  his  son 
Edward  Browne,  requires  a  particular  mention. 

He  was  bom  about  the  year  1642 ;  and,  after 
bavinj^  passed  through  the  classes  of  the  school  at 
Norwicn,  became  bachelor  of  physic  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  afterwards  removing  to  Merton  Col- 
*ege,  m  Oxford,  was  admitted  there  to  the  same 
degree,  and  afterwards  made  a  doctor.  In  166S, 
he  visited  part  of  Germany;  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing made  a  wider  excursion  into  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Thessaly;  where  the  Turkish  sultan 
then  kept  his  court  at  Larissa.  He  afterwards 
passed  tnrough  Italy.  His  skill  in  natural  history 
made  him  particularly  attentive  to  mines  and  me- 
tallurgy. Upon  his  return  he  publisiied  an  ac- 
count of  the  countries  through  which  he  had 
f>assed;  which  I  have  heard  commended  by  a 
earned  traveller,  who  has  visited  many  places 
after  him,  as  written  with  scrupulous  and  exact 
veracity,  such  as  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any 
other  book  of  the  same  kind.  But  whatever  U 
may  contribute  to  the  instruction  of  a  naturalist, 
I  cannot  recommend  it  as  likely  to  give  much 
pleasure  to  common  readers ;  for  whether  it  be 
that  the  world  is  very  uniform,  and  therefore  he 
who  is  resolved  to  adhere  to  truth  will  have  few 
novelties  to  relate ;  or  that  Dr.  Browne  was,  by 
the  train  of  his  studies,  led  to  inquire  most  after 
those  things  by  which  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind is  little  affected ;  a  ^reat  part  of  his  book 
seems  to  contain  very  unimportant  accounts  of 
his  passage  from  one  place  wnere  he  saw  little,  to 
another  where  he  saw  no  more. 

Upon  his  return,  he  practised  physic  in  Lon- 
don ;  was  made  physician  first  to  Charies  11.  and 
afterwards,  in  1682,  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 
CaL    About  the  same  lime  he  joined  his  name  to 
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those  of  many  other  enuneBt  men,  m  "a  tmirf»> 
tion  of  Plutarch's  Lives.''  He  was  first  ceasoi^ 
then  elect,  and  treasurer  of  the  collc^  of  physi- 
cians; of  which,  in  1705,  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent, and  held  his  office  till  in  1708,  he  diea  b  a 
degree  of  estimation  suitable  to  a  man  so  various 
ly  accomplished,  that  King  Charles  had  honoured 
him  with  this  panegyric,  that  "he  was  as  learned 
as  any  of  the  college,  and  as  well-bred  as  any  of 
the  court" 

Of  every  great  and  eminent  charmcter,  pait 
breaks  forth  into  pobUc  view,  and  part  lies  hid  in 
domestic  privacy.  Those  qualities,  which  havo 
been  Verted  in  any  known  and  lasting  peribnn* 
ances,  may,  at  any  distance  of  time,  be  traced  and 
estimated;  but  suent  excellencies  are  soon  for- 
gotten ;  and  those  minute  pecuUarities  which  (fi»> 
criminate  every  man  from  all  others,  if  they  are 
not  recorded  by  those  whom  personal  knowledge 
enables  to  observe  them,  are  irrecovend>ly  lost 
This  mutilation  of  character  must  have  happoied. 
among  many  others,  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  hMO 
it  not  been  delineated  by  his  friend,  Mr.  White- 
foot,  '*who  esteemed  it  an  especial  &vonr  of 
Providence,  to  have  had  a  particular  aoquaintanoe 
with  him  for  two-thirds  of  his  life."  Fart  of  lus 
observations  I  shall  therefore  copy. 

"  For  a  character  of  his  person,'  his  complexioo 
and  hair  was  answerable  to  his  name ;  his  stattvs 
was  moderate,  and  a  habit  of  body  neither  &t  not 
lean,  but  tUdp^oi. 

'*ln  his  habit  of  clothing,  he  had  an  aversi<m  to 
all  finery,  and  affx:ted  plainness  both  in  the  faahioo 
and  ornaments.  He  ever  wore  a  cloak  or  boots, 
when  few  others  did.  He  kept  himself  always 
very  warm,  and  thought  it  mnst  safe  so  to  do^ 
though  he  never  load^  himself  with  such  a  mul- 
titude of  garments,  as  Suetonius  reports  of  Au- 
gustus, enough  to  clothe  a  good  family. 

"The  horizon  of  his  un<^rstanding  was  much 
larger  than  the  hemisphere  of  the  world:  all  that 
was  visible  in  the  heavens  he  comprehended  so 
well,  that  few  that  are  under  them  knew  so  much : 
he  could  tell  the  number  of  the  visible  stars  b  his 
horizon,  and  call  them  all  by  their  names  that  had 
any ;  and  of  the  earth  he  had  such  a  minute  and 
exact  ^ographical  knowledge,  as  if  he  had  been 
bv  Divine  Providence  ordained  surveyor-genc»al 
of  the  whole  terrestrial  orb,  and  its  products,  mi- 
nerals, plants,  and  animals.  He  was  so  curious 
a  botanist,  that,  besides  the  specifical  distinctions, 
he  made  nice  and  elaborate  observations^  equally 
useful  as  entertaining. 

**His  memory,  though  not  so  omment  as  that 
of  Seneca  or  Scaliger,  was  capadous  and  tena- 
cious, insomuch  as  he  remembered  all  that  was 
remarkable  in  any  book  that  he  had  read:  and 
not  only  knew  all  persons  again  that  he  had  ever 
seen  at  any  distance  of  time,' but  remembered  the 
circumstances  of  their  bodies,  and  their  partictilai 
discourses  and  speochea 

"  In  t\te  Latin  poets  he  remembered  every  ftiing 
th-it  was  acute  and  pungent ;  he  had  read  most 
of  the  historians,  ancient  and  modem,  wherein 
hii  observations  were  singular,  not  taken  notice 
of  by  common  readers ;  he  was  excellent  compa- 
ny when  he  was  at  leisure,  and  expressed  more 
light  than  heat  in  the  temper  of  hb  brain. 

**He  had  no  despotical  power  over  hb  af^c^ 
tions  and  passions,  (that  was  a  privilege  of  origi- 
nal perfection,  forfeited  by  the  neglect  of  the  use 
of  iU  but  as  large  a  political  power  over  them  as 
any  Stoic,  or  man  of^  hb  time;  whereof  hegavv 
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•0  ireat  ezpeiiment,  thit  he  hath  Tery  imrdhr  been 
known  to  oaTe  been  overcome  with  any  of  them. 
The  stionffest  that  were  found  in  him,  bo^  of 
the  iraflcible  and  concnpiedble,  were  under  the 
control  of  his  reason.  Of  admiration,  which  is 
ooe  of  them,  being  the  only  nroduct  either  of  ig- 
norance or  unconunon  knowledge,  he  had  more 
and  less  than  other  men,  upon  ue  same  account 
of  his  knowing  more  than  others;  so  that  though 
he  met  with  many  rarities,  he  admired  them  not 
so  much  as  others  do. 

**He  was  never  seen  to  be  transported  with 
mirth,  or  dejected  with  sadness  j  always  cheeffiil 
hot  rarely  merry,^  at  any  sensible  rate:  seldom 
beard  to  break  a  jest;  and  when  he  did,  he  would 
be  apt  to  blush  at  the  levity  of  it:  his  gravity  was 
Datoral,  without  affectation. 

''His  UAodesty  was  visible  in  a  natural  habitual 
blush,  which  was  increased  upon  the  least  occa^ 
Bon,  and  oft  discovered  without  any  obser^le 


''They  that  knew  no  more  of  hhn  than  by  the 
briskness  of  bis  writbgs,  found  themselves  de- 
eei?ed  m  their  expectation,  when  they  came  in  his 
company,  noting  the  gravity  and  sobriety  of  his 
aspect  and  conversation ;  so  free  from  loquacity 
or  much  talkativeness,  that  he  was  sometimes 
difficult  to  be  enga^  in  anv  discourse ;  though 
when  be  was  so,  it  was  always  sin^lar,  and 
never  trite  or  vulgar.  Parsimonious  m  nothing 
hot  his  time,  whereof  he  made  as  much  improve- 
ment, with  as  little  loss  as  any  man  in  it:  when 
be  haid  any  to  spare  from  his  drudging  practice,  he 
wu  scarce  patient  of  any  diversion  from  his  study: 
so  impatient  of  sloth  and  idleness,  that  he  woula 
say  he  could  not  do  nothing. 

**  Sir  Thomas  understood  most  of  the  European 
lanpages;  viz.  all  that  are  in  HilRer's  Bible, 
which  he  made  use  o£  I'he  Latin  and  Greek 
he  understood  critically;  the  Oriental  languages, 
which  never  were  vernacular  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  he  thought  the  use  of  them  would  not  an- 
swer the  time  and  pains  of  learning  them ;  yet 
Ind  so  great  a  veneration  for  the  matciz  of  them, 
viz.  the  Hebrew,  consecrated  to  the  oracles  of 
God,  that  he  was  not  content  to  be  totally  igno- 
rant of  it ;  thouffh  very  little  of  his  science  is  to 
be  (bund  in  any  books  of  that  primitive  lanipa^e. 

"And  though  much  is  said  to  be  written  m  the 
derivative  idioms  of  that  ton^e,  especially  the 
Arabic,  yet  he  was  satisOed  with  the  translations, 
wherein  be  found  nothing  admirable. 

"In  his  religion  he  continued  in  the  same  mmd 
which  he  had  declared  in  his  first  book,  written 
when  he  was  but  thirty  years  old,  his  ReUfrio  JSIe- 
Hei,  wherein  he  fully  assented  to  that  of  the  church 
of  England,  preferring  it  before  any  in  the  world, 
as  did  the  learned  Qrotius.  He  attended  the 
public  service  very  constantly,  when  he  was  not 
withheld  bj  his  practice ;  never  missed  the  sacra- 
ment in  his  pansb,  if  he  were  in  town ;  read  the 
best  Eiifllish  sermons  be  could  hear  ot,  with  libe- 
ral apolaase;  and  delishted  not  in  controversies. 
In  las  last  sickness,  wherein  he  oontmued  about 
a  week*8  time,  enduring  gr^t  pain  of  the  colic, 
besides  a  contmual  fever,  with  as  moch  patience 
as  hath  l>eea  seen  in  any  man,  without  any  pre- 
tence of  Stoical  apathy,  animosity,  or  vanity  of 
not  being  concerned  thereat,  or  suf&iwg  no  im- 
peachment of  happiness. — JtTikU  agis,  dcior, 

^His  patience  was  founded  upon  the  Christian 
pUlosopny,  and  a  sound  faith  of  God's  providence, 
and  a  meek  and  holy  submission  thereunto,  which 
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he  exprestod  in  few  words.  I  visited  him  near 
his  end,  when  he  had  not  strength  to  hear  or  speak 
much ;  the  last  words  which  I  heard  from  him 
were,  besides  some  expressions  of  deamess,  that 
he  did  freely  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  being  with- 
out fear:  he  had  often  triumphed  over  the  kii>g 
of  terrors  in  others,  and  given  many  repulses  iu 
the  defence  of  patients :  but,  when  his  own  turn 
came,  he  submitted  with  a  meek,  rational,  and  re- 
ligious courage. 

"He  mi^t  have  made  good  the  old  saying  of 
Dot  GaUnxa  opea,  had  he  lived  in  a  place  Uiat 
could  have  afforded  it  But  his  indulgence  and 
liberaUty  to  his  children,  especially  in  their  travels, 
two  of  bis  sons  in  divers  countries,  and  two  oi 
his  daughters  in  France,  spent  him  more  than  a 
little.  He  was  liberal  in  his  house-entertainments 
and  in  his  charity ;  he  left  a  comfortable,  but  no 
great  estate^  both  to  his  lady  and  children,  gained 
by  his  own  mdustiy. 

*'  Such  was  his  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  all 
history,  ancient  and  modem,  and  bis  observations 
thereupon  so  singular,  that  it  hath  been  said  by 
them  that  knew  him  best,  that  if  his  profession, 
and  place  of  abode,  would  have  suited  his  ability, 
he  would  have  made  an  extraordinary  man  for  the 
privy  council,  not  much  inferior  to  the  famous 
PaJire  Pauto,  the  late  oracle  of  the  Venetian  state. 

"Though  he  were  no  prophet,  nor  son  of  a  pro- 
phet, yet  m  that  faculty  which  comes  nearest  it 
ne  excelled,  i.  e.  the  stochastic,  wherein  he  was 
seldom  mistaken  as  to  future  events,  as  well  pub- 
lic as  private;  but  not  apt  to  discover  any  pr&* 
sases  or  superstition." 

It  is  observable,  that  he,  who  in  his  earlier 
years  had  read  all  the  books  against  religion,  was 
m  the  letter  part  of  his  life  averse  from  controver- 
sies. To  play  with  important  truths,  to  disturb 
the  repose  of  established  tenets,  to  subtilize  objec- 
tions, and  elude  proof,  is  too  often  the  sport  oi 
youthful  vanity,  of  which  roalurer  experience 
commonly  repents.  There  is  a  time  when  eveiy 
man  is  weary  of  ratsbg  diflSculties  only  to  task 
himself  with  the  solution,  and  desires  to  enjoy 
truth  wiUiout  the  labour  or  hazard  of  contest 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  method  of  encounter- 
ing these  troublesome  irruptions  of  skepticism, 
with  which  inquisitive  minds  are  frequently  ha- 
rassed, than  that  which  Browne  declares  himself 
to  have  taken:  "If  there  arise  any  doubts  in  my 
way  I  do  forget  them ;  or  at  least  defer  them,  till 
my  better  settled  judgment,  and  more  manly  rea- 
son be  able  to  resolve  them :  for  I  perceive,  every 
man's  reason  is  his  best  (Euipits,  and  will,  upon  a 
reasonable  truce,  find  a  way  to  loose  those  bonds, 
wherewith  the  subtilties  of*^  error  have  enchained 
our  more  flexible  and  tender  judgments." 

The  foregoing  character  may  be  confirmed 
and  enlarged  by  many  passages  in  the  "  Religio 
Medici ;"  in  which  it  appear!,  from  Whitefoot's 
testimony,  that  the  author,  though  no  very  sparing 
panegyrist  of  himself,  had  not  exceeded  the  truth, 
with  respect  to  hb  attainments  or  visible  qualities. 

There  are.  indeed,  some  interior  and  secret 
virtues,  which  a  man  may  sometimes  have  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  others ;  and  may  sometimes 
assume  to  himself^  without  sufficient  reasons  for 
his  opinion.  It  is  charged  upon  Browne,  by  Dr. 
Watts,  as  an  instance  of  arrogant  temcarity,  that, 
after  a  lonff  detail  of  his  attainments,  he  declares 
himself  toliave  escaped  "  the  first  and  father-sin 
of  pride."  A  perusal  of  the  "  Religio  Medici" 
will  not  much  contribute  to  produce  a  belief  of  the 
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author's  exemption  from  thii  father-em :  pride  is 
a  rice,  which  pride  itself  inclines  eyery  man  to 
find  in  others,  and  to  overlook  in  himself. 

As  easily  may  we  be  mistaken  in  estimating 
our  own  courage,  as  our  own  humility;  and 
therefore,  when  Browne  shows  himself  persuaded, 
that  '*  he  could  lose  an  arm  without  a  tear,  or 
with  a  few  groans  be  quartered  to  pieces,**  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  felt  in  himself  any  uncommon 
powers  of  endurance ;  or,  indeed,  any  thing  more 
than  a  sudden  effervescence  of  imagination,  which, 
uncertain  and  involuntary  as  it  is,  he  mistook  for 
settled  resolution. 

^  That  there  were  not  many  extant,  that  in  a 
noble  way  feared  the  face  of  death  less  than  him- 
sdf^'*  he  mifffat  likewise  believe  at  a  veiy  easy 
expense,  whue  death  was  yet  at  a  distance ;  but 
the  time  will  come  to  eveiy  human  being,  when 
it  must  be  known  how  well  he  can  bear  to  die : 
and  it  has  app«ured  that  our  author's  fortitude  dia 
not  desert  him  in  the  great  hour  of  trial 

It  was  observed  by  some  of  the  remarkers  on 
the  **  Religio  Medici,"  that  "  the  author  was  yet 
aUve,  and  might  grow  worse  as  well  as  better ;" 
it  is  therefore  happy,  that  this  suspicion  can  be 
obviated  by  a  testimony  civen  to  ttie  continuance 
of  his  virtue,  at  a  time  when  deUh  had  set  him 
free  from  danger  of  change,  and  his  panegyrist 
from  temptation  to  flatteiy. 

But  it  IS  not  on  the  praises  of  others,  but  on 
his  own  writings,  that  he  is  to  depend  for  the  es- 
teem of  posterity ;  of  which  he  will  not  easily 
be  deprived  while  learning  shall  have  any  re- 
verence among  men ;  ibr  mere  is  no  science  in 
which  he  does  not  discover  some  skill ;  and  scarce 
any  kind  of  knowledge,  profane  or  sacred,  ab- 
struse or  elegant^  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  cultivate  with  success. 

His  exuberance  of  knowledge,  and  plenitude 
of  ideas,  sometimes  obstruct  the  tendency  of  his 
reasoning  and  the  clearness  of  his  decisions ;  on 
whatever  subject  he  employed  his  mind,  there 
started  up  immediately  so  many  imaees  before 
him,  that  ne  lost  one  by  ffrasping  anoUier.  His 
memoir  supplied  him  witn  so  many  illustrations, 
parallel  or  dependent  notions^  that  he  was  always 
starting  into  collateral  considerations:  but  the 
spirit  and  vigour  of  his  pursuit  always  gives  de- 
light ;  and  the  reader  follows  him,  without  reluc- 
tance, through  his  mazes,  ii  themselves  flowery 
and  pileasing,  and  ending  at  the  point  originally 
in  view. 

**  To  have  great  excellences  and  great  faults, 
mapuB  virttUeSf  nee  minora  vitia,  is  the  poesy," 
says  our  author,  *'  of  the  best  natures."  This 
mesy  may  be  properly  applied  to  the  style  of 
Browne ;  it  is  vi^rous,  but  nipped ;  it  is  learned, 
but  pedantic ;  it  is  deep,  but  obscure ;  it  strikes, 
but  does  not  please ;  it  commands,  but  does  not 
allure :  his  troops  are  harsh,  and  his  combinations 
uncouth.  He  fell  into  an  age  in  which  our  Ian- 
gua^  began  to  lose  the  stability  which  it  had 
obtained  m  (he  time  of  Elizabeth ;  and  was  con- 
sidered by  every  writer  as  a  subject  on  which  he 
mi^ht  try  his  pfastic  skill,  by  moulding  it  accord- 
ing to  his  own  fancy.  Milton,  in  consequence  of 
tills  encroaching  license,  began  to  introduce  the 
Latin  idiom :  and  Browne,  though  he  save  less 
disturbance  to  our  strtictures  in  phraseology,  yet 
poured  in  a  multitude  of  exotic  words ;  many, 
indeed,  useful  and  signifioant,  which,  if  rejected, 
must  be  mipplied  by  circumlocution,  such  as  rom- 
nuntalitif  for  the  state  of  many  living  at  the  same 
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an  unreasonable  doubt;  and  some  so  obscme^ 
that  they  conceal  his  meaning  rather  than  explain 
it,  as  arthritied  analogieSf  for  parts  that  serve  sooae 
animals  m  the  place  of  joints. 

His  style  is,  indeed,  a  tissue  of  many  languages ; 
a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  words,  brou^t  to- 
gether from  distant  regions,  with  terms  ori^aHy 
appropriated  to  one  art,  and  drawn  by  violence 
into  the  service  of  another.  He  must,  however, 
be  confessed  to  have  augmented  our  philosopfaical 
diction ;  and  in  defence  of  his  uncommon  words 
and  expressions,  we  must  consider,  that  he  had 
uncommon  sentiments,  and  was  not  content  to 
express  in  many  words  that  idea  for  which  any 
language  could  supply  a  single  term. 

But  liis  innovations  are  sometimes  pleasing; 
and  bis  temerities  happy:  he  has  many  verhm 
ardmtia,  forcible  expr^ions,  which  he  wodd 
never  have  found  but  by  ventnriujg  to  the  ntmoat 
verge  of  propriety :  and  flights  which  would  nevei 
have  been  reacheo,  but  by  one  who  had  very  httle 
fear  of  the  shame  of  falkng. 

There  remains  yet  an  objection  against  the 
writmgs  of  Browne,  more  formidable  than  the 
animadversions  of  criticism.  There  are  passages 
from  which  some  have  taken  occasion  to  ruik 
him  amonff  deists,  and  others  among  atheists,  h 
would  be  diflicult  to  ffiiess  how  any  such  conclu- 
sion should  be  formed,  had  not  expetience  shown 
that  there  are  two  sorts  of  men  willing  to  enlaige 
the  catalogue  of  infidels. 

It  has  )^ea  long  observed,  that  an  athost  has 
no  just  reason  for  endeavouring  conversions ;  and 
yet  none  harass  tboee  imnds  which  they  can  in- 
fluence with  more  importunity  of  solicitation  to 
adopt  their  opinions.  In  proportion  as  they  doubt 
the  truth  of  tneir  own  doctrines,  they  are  dearo«it 
to  gain  the  attestation  of  another  understanding: 
and  industriously  labour  to  win  a  proseljrte,  and 
eageriy  catch  at  the  slightest  pretence  to  dignify 
their  sect  with  a  celebrated  name.* 

The  others  become  fiiends  to  infidcKty  only  by 
unskilful  hostility ;  men  of  rigid  orthodoxy,  cau- 
tious conversation,  and  religious  a.«perity.  Amo^ 
these,  it  is  too  frequently  the  practice,  to  make  in 
their  heat  concessions  to  atheism,  or  deism,  which 
their  most  confident  advocates  had  never  dared 
to  daim,  or  to  hope.  A  sally  of  levity,  an  idle 
paradox,  an  indecent  jest,  an  unreasonable  objec- 
tion, are  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  these  men, 
to  effiice  a  name  from  the  hsts  of  Christianity,  to 
exclude  a  soul  fit>m  everlasting  life.  Such  men 
are  so  watchful  to  censure,  that  they  have  seldom 
much  care  to  look  for  favourable  interpretations 
of  ambi^ties,  to  set  the  general  tenor  of  life 
against  single  failures,  or  to l(now  how  soon  any 
sup  of  inaavertency  has  been  expiated  by  sorrow 
and  retraction;  biut  let  fly  their  frilminationsv 
without  mercy  or  prudence,  against  slight  ofiences 
or  casual  temerities,  against  crimes  never  com- 
mitted,  or  immediately  repented. 

The  infidel  knows  well  what  he  is  doing.  He 
is  endeavourmg  to  supply,  by  authority,  5ie  de- 
ficiency of  his  arguments ;  and  to  make  his  ciaae 
less  invidious^  by  showing  numbers  on  his  ride : 
he  will,  therefore,  not  change  his  conduct,  till  he 
reforms  his  principles.    But  the  zealot  should  re. 

•  Therefore  no  heredce  desire  to  spread 
Their  wild  opioioiw  lilce  these  Epieuree. 
For  so  their  staggering  tlioughis  are  computed, 
And  other  men's  awent  their  doubt  assures. 
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etUect,  that  he  is  kbouxing  by  this  frequency  of 
excommunication,  against  his  ovrn  cause^  and 
voluntarily  adding  strength  to  the  enemiee  of 
truth.  It  must  always  be  the  condition  of  a  great 
part  of  mankind  to  reject  and  embrace  tenets 
upon  the  authori^  of  those  whom  they  think 
wiser  than  themselves ;  and,  therefore,  the  addi- 
tion of  every  name  to  infidelity  in  some  degree 
invalidates  that  argument  upon  which  the  religion 
of  multitudes  is  necessarily  founded 

Men  may  difier  from  each  other  in  many  refi- 
^oos  opinions,  and  yet  all  may  retain  the  essen- 
tials of  Christianity ;  men  may  sometimes  eagerly 
dispute,  and  yet  not  dif^  mucn  from  one  anoUier : 
the  rigorous  persecutors  of  error  should,  there- 
fore, enlighten  their  zeal  with  knowledge,  and 
temper  their  orthodoxy  with  charily ;  that  charity, 
without  which  orthodoxy  is  vain:  charity  that 
^  thinketh  no  evil,"  but  **  hopeth  all  things,'*  and 
^  eodureth  aU  things.** 

Whether  Browne  has  been  numbered  among 
the  odntemners  of  religion  by  the  (mj  of  its 
friends,  or  the  artifice  of  its  enemies,  it  is  no 
difficult  task  to  replace  him  among  the  most  zeal- 
ous professors  of  Christianity^  He  may,  perhaps, 
to  the  ardour  of  his  imagination,  have  hazaroea 
an  expression^  which  a  mind  intent  upon  faults 
may  mterpret  into  heresy,  if  considered  apart  from 
the  rest  or  his  discourse;  but  a  phrase  is  not  to  be 
ofppoaed  to  volumes ;  there  is  scarcely  a  writer  to 
be  ibond,  whose  profession  was  not  divinity^,  that 
has  so  frequently  testified  his  belief  of  the  sacred 
writings,  has  appealed  to  them  with  such  un- 
limitea  submission,  or  mentioned  them  with  such 
unvaried  reverence. 

It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  wonderful,  that  he 
should  be  placed  without  the  pale  of  Christianity, 
who  declares,  **  that  he  assumes  the  honourable 
style  of  a  christian,**  not  because  it  is  **  the  reli- 
[Von  of  his  country,**  but  because  **  having  in  his 
riper  years  and  confirmed  judgraeot  seen  and  ex- 


annned  all,  he  finds  himself  obfised,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  grace,  and  the  law  of  his  own  reason, 
to  embmce  no  other  name  but  this :"  who  to  spe- 
cify his  persuasion  yet  more,  tells  us,  that  '*  he  is 
of  the  Reformed  reUgioo ;  of  the  same  belief  our 
Saviour  taught,  the  apostles  disseminated,  the 
fathers  authorised,  and  the  martyrs  confirmed  ;** 
who,  though  '<  paradoxical  in  philosophy,  loves 
in  divinity  to  keep  the  beaten  road ;  and  pleases 
himself  tnat  he  has  no  taint  of  heresy,  schism,  or 
error:**  to  whom,  "  where  the  Scripture  is  silent, 
the  Church  is  a  text ;  where  that  speaks,  *tis  but 
a  comment  ;**  and  who  uses  not  '^  the  dictates  of 
his  own  reason,  but  where  there  is  a  joint  silence 
of  both :  who  blesses  himself  Uiat  he  lived  not 
in  the  dajrs  of  miracles,  when  fiuth  had  been 
thrust  upon  him ;  but  enjoys  that  greater  bless- 
ing, pronounced  to  all  that  oelieve  and  saw  not** 
He  cannot  surely  be  charged  with  a  defect  ot 
faith,  who  *^  beUeves  that  our  Saviour  was  dead, 
and  buried,  and  rose  again,  and  desires  to  see  him 
in  his  glory:**  and  who  affirms  that  '*  this  is  not 
much  to  believe  ;**  that  **  we  have  reason  to  owe 
this  faith  unto  history  ;**  and  that  **  they  only  had 
the  advantage  of  a  bold  and  noble  &ith,  who  lived 
before  his  coming ;  and  upon  obscure  prophecies, 
and  mystical  types,  coula  raise  a  belie£*'  Nor 
can  contempt  or  the  positive  and  ritual  parts  of 
religion  be  imputed  to  nim,  who  doubts,  whether 
a  good  man  would  refuse  a  poisoned  eucharist ; 
and  '*  who  would  violate  his  own  arm,  rather  than 
a  church.** 

The  opinions  of  every  man  must  be  learned 
from  himself:  ooncemii^  his  practice,  it  is  safest 
to  trust  the  evidence  of  others.  Where  these 
testimonies  concur,  no  hisher  degree  of  historical 
certainty  can  be  obtained ;  and  they  apparently 
concur  to  prove,  that  Browne  was  a  zealous  ao' 
herent  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  that  he  lived  in  ob^ 
dience  to  bis  laws,  and  died  in  confidence  of  bki 
mercy. 


A  S  C  H  A  M.» 


It  often  happens  to  writers,  that  they  are  known 
only  by  their  works ;  the  incidents  of  a  literary 
life  are  seldom  observed,  and  therefore  seldom 
recounted :  but  Ascham  has  escaped  the  common 
&te  by  the  friendship  of  Edward  Graunt,  the 
learned  master  of  Westminster-school,  who  de- 
voted an  oration  to  his  memory,  and  has  marked 
the  various  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune.  Graunt 
either  avoided  the  labour  of  minute  inquiry,  or 
thought  domestic  occurrences  unworthy  ol  his 
notice :  or,  preferring  the  character  of  an  orator 
to  that  of  an  histonan,  selected  only  such  par- 
ticulara  as  he  could  best  express  or  most  happily 
embellisb.  His  narrative  is  therefore  scanty,  and 
I  know  not  by  what  materials  it  can  now  be  am- 
pGfied. 

Roger  Ascham  was  bom  in  the  year  1515,  at 


*  First  j^inta  <  boiore  hi*  WorJu,  4co.  pubU^iwd  by 
B«aaei,  ITaa.— H. 


Kirby  Wiske,  (or  Kirby  Wicke,)  a  village  near 
Northallerton,  m  Yorkshire,  of  a  femily  above 
the  vulear.  His  father,  John  Ascham.  was  house- 
steward  in  the  family  of  Scroop ;  and  m  that  age, 
when  the  different  orders  of  men  were  at  a  greater 
distance  from  each  other,  and  the  mannere  of  gen- 
tlemen were  regularly  formed  by  menial  services 
m  great  houses,  lived  with  a  very  conspicuous 
reputation.  Marsaret  Ascham,  hn  wife,  is  said 
to  have  been  allied  to  many  considerable  families, 
but  her  maiden  name  is  not  recorded.  She  had 
three  sons,  of  whom  Roger  was  the  youngest, 
and  some  daughtere ;  but  who  can  hope,  that  of 
any  progeny  more  than  one  shall  deserve  to  be 
mentioned?  They  lived  married  sixty-seven 
years,  and  at  last  died  together  almost  on  the 
same  hour  of  the  same  day. 

Roger,  having  passed  his  firat  yeara  under  the 
care  of  his  parents,  was  adopted  into  the  family 
of  Antony  Wingfield,  who  maintained  him,  and 
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comnatted  his  education,  with  that  of  his  own 
Bona,  to  the  care  of  one  Bond,  a  domeatic  tutor. 
He  very  early  discovered  an  unusual  fondness  for 
literature  by  an  eager  perusal  of  Enfflish  books ; 
and  having  passed  nappily  through  the  scholastic 
rudioieots,  was  put  in  1530,  by  his  patron  Wing- 
field,  to  St  John's  college  in  Uarabridge. 

Ascliam  entered  Cambridge  at  a  time  when 
the  last  great  revolution  of  t&  intellectual  world 
was  filling  every  academical  mind  with  ardour  or 
anxiety.  The  destruction  of  the  Constantino- 
poUtan  empire  had  driven  the  Greeks  with  their 
language  into  the  interior  parts  of  Europe,  the 
art  of  printing  had  made  the  books  easily  attain- 
able, and  the  Greek  now  began  to  be  taught  in 
England.  The  doctrines  of  Luther  had  uready 
fill^  all  the  nations  of  the  Romish  communion 
with  controversy  and  dissension.  New  studies 
of  literature,  and  new  tenets  of  religion,  found 
emptoyment  for  all  who  were  desirous  of  truth^  or 
ambitious  of  fame.  Learning  was  at  that  time 
prosecuted  with  that  eagerness  and  perseverance 
which  in  this  age. of  indifierence  and  dissipation 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  To  teach  or  to  learn, 
was  at  once  the  business  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
academical  life ;  and  an  emulation  of  study  was 
raised  by  Cheke  and  Smith,  to  which  even  the 
present  age  perhaps  owes  many  advantages,  with- 
out remembering  or  knowing  its  benefactors. 

Ascham  soon  resolved  to  unite  himi«elf  to  tboee 
who  wero  enlarging  the  bounds  of  knowledge, 
and,  immediately  upon  his  admission  into  ttie 
college,  applied  hiinself  to  the  study  of  Greek, 
Those  who  were  zealous  for  the  new  learning, 
were  often  no  great  friends  to  the  old  religion ; 
und  Ascham,  as  he  became  a  Grecian,  became  a 
Protestant.  The  Reformatioa  was  not  yet  be- 
gun, disafiection  to  Popery  was  considered  as  a 
crime  justly  punished  by  exclusion  from  favour 
and  preferment,  and  was  not  yet  openljr  professed, 
though  superstition  was  graduallv  losing  its  hold 
upon  tlie  public.  The  study  of  Oreek  was  repu- 
table enough,  and  Ascham  pursued  it  with  oili- 
gence  and  success  equally  conspicuous.-  He 
thotight  a  language  might  bo  n:ost  easily  learned 
by  teaching  it ;  and  when  he  had  obtained  some 
proficiency  in  Greek,  read  lectures,  while  he  wan 
yet  a  boy,  to  other  boys,  who  were  desirous  of 
instruction.  His  industry  was  much  encouraged 
by  Pember,  a  man  of  great  eminence  at  that  time, 
though  I  know  not  that  he  has  left  any  monu- 
ments behind  him,  but  what  the  gratitude  of  his 
friends  and  scholars  has  bestowed  He  was  one 
of  the  great  encouragers  of  Greek  learning,  and 
particuuirly  applauded  Ascham's  lectures,  assur- 
mg  him  in  a  letter,  of  which  Graunt  has  preserved 
an  extrac^  that  he  would  gain  mora  knowledge 
by  explaining  one  of  ^sop's  fables  to  a  boy,  than 
by  hearing  one  of  Homer's  poems  explained  by 
another. 

Ascham  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1534, 
February  18,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age :  a 
time  of  ufe  at  which  it  is  more  common  now  to 
enter  the  universities  than  to  take  degrees,  but 
which,  according  to  the  modes  of  education  then 
in  use,  had  noming  of  remarkable  prematurity. 
On  the  23d  of  March  following,  he  was  chosen 
fellow  of  the  college,  which  election  he  considered 
as  a  second  birth.  Dr.  Metcali^  the  master  of  the 
college,  a  man,  as  Ascham  tells  us,  "  meanly 
learned  himself^  but  no  mean  encouraffer  of  leam- 
mg  in  others,"  clandestinely  promoted  his  election, 
though  he  openly  seemed  nrst  to  oppose  it,  #nd 


a(lerwards  to  censure  it,  because  Atmham  wag 
known  to  &vour  the  new  opinions ;  and  the  mas* 
ter  himself  was  accused  of  giving  an  uiyust  pre* 
ference  to  the  Northern  men,  one  of  the  factions 
into  which  this  nation  was  divided,  before  we  cookl 
find  any  more  important  reason  of  dissension, 
than  that  some  were  born  on  the  Northmn  and 
some  on  the  Southern  side  of  TrenL  Any  caose 
is  sufficient  for  a  quarrel ;  and  the  zealots  of  the 
North  and  South  lived  long  in  such  animosity, 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  at  Oxford  to  keep 
them  quiet  by  (loosing  one  proctor  every  year 
fiomeach. 

He  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  supported  bjr 
the  bounty  of  Winefield,  which  his  attainment  of 
a  fellowship  now  freed  him  from  the  necessiiy  of 
receiving.  Dependanoe,  thoti^  in  those  days  it 
was  more  common,  and  less  insonie,  than  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  can  never  have  been  free 
from  discontent ;  aim  therefore  be  that  was  r^ 
leased  from  it  must  always  have  r^oioed.  The 
danger  is.  lest  the  io3r  of  escaping  from  the  patron 
may  not  leave  sufficient  memory  of  the  bene&e- 
tor.  Of  this  forgetfulness  Ascham  cannot  be 
accused ;  for  he  is  reprded  to  have  preserved  the 
roost  grateful  and  afilctionate  reverence  for  Wing 
field,  and  to  have  never  grown  weary  of  recount- 
ing  his  benefits. 

His  reputation  still  mcreased,  and  many  r^ 
sorted  to  nis  chamber  to  bear  the  Greek  writeii 
explained.  He  was  likewise  emtneot  for  other 
accomplishments.  By  the  advice  of  Pember,  he 
had  learned  to  play  on  musical  instruments,  end 
he  was  one  of  the  few  who  excelled  b  the  me- 
chanical art  of  writing,  which  then  began  to  be 
cultivated  among  us,  and  in  which  we  now  sur- 
pass all  other  nations.  He  not  onlr  wixite  hit 
pages  with  neatnes^  but  embeUisheo  them  with 
elegant  draughts  and  illuminations;  an  art  atthtt 
time  so  bighTy  valued,  that  it  contributed  much 
both  to  his  fame  and  his  fortune. 

He  bacame  master  of  arts  in  March,  1537,  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  and  then,  if  not  before,  cook 
menced  tutor,  and  publicly  undertook  the  educs- 
tion  of  young  men.  A  tutor  of  one-and-twcnty, 
however  accomplished  wilh  learning,  however  ex- 
alted by  genius,  would  now  gam  litSde  reverence 
or  obedience ;  but  in  those  days  of  discipline  and 
regularity,  the  authority  of  the  statutes  easily 
supplied  that  of  the  teacher ;  all  power  that  was 
lawful  was  reverenced.  Besides,  young  tuloif 
had  still  younger  pupils. 

Ascham  is  said  to  have  courted  his  scholars  to 
study  by  every  incitement,  to  have  treated  them 
with  great  kindness,  and  to  have  taken  care  at 
once  to  instil  learning  and  piety,  to  enl^ten  thar 
minds,  and  to  form  their  manners.  Many  of  his 
scholars  rose  to  great  eminence;  and  amoog 
them  William  Grinaal  was  so  much  distingoishML 
that,  by  Cheke's  recommendation,  be  was  called 
to  court  as  a  proper  master  of  languages  for  the 
Lady  Elnabeth. 

There  was  yet  no  established  lecturer  of  Greek; 
the  university  therefore  appointed  Ascham  to  read 
in  the  open  schools,  and  paid  him  out  of  the  pub- 
lic purse  an  honorary  stipend,  such  as  was  then 
reckoned  sufficiently  liberal.  A  lecture  was  after- 
wards founded  by  King  Henry,  and  he  then 
quitted  the  schools,  but  continued  to  explam 
Greek  authors  in  his  own  college. 

He  was  at  firat  an  opponent  of  the  new  pro- 
nunciation introduced,  or  rather  of  the  anoent 
restored,  about  this  time  by  Cheke  and  Smith, 
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•ad  lOa^  tome  cantioos  stnigglef  for  die  com* 
toon  practice,  which  the  credit  and  dignitj  of  his 
antasonisla  did  not  permit  him  to  defend  Tery 
publicly,  or  with  much  vehemence :  nor  were  they 
long  hts  antagonists :  for  either  his  afiection  for 
tfaeir  merit,  or  his  conviction  of  the  cogencv  of 
their  arguments,  soon  changed  his  opinion  and  his 
practice,  and  he  adhered  ever  after  to  their  method 
of  utterance. 

Of  tliis  controversy  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
a  circumstantial  account;  something  of  it  may 
be  found  in  Strype's  Life  of  Smith,  and  some- 
thing in  Baker's  Reflections  upon  Learning ;  it  is 
su^ient  to  remark  here^  tha|  Choke's  prononciap> 
tion  was  that  which  now  prevails  m  the  schools  of 
England.  Disquisitions  not  only  verbal,  but  merefy 
litcnl,  are  too  minute  for  popular  narration. 

He  was  not  less  eminent  as  a  writer  of  Latin, 
than  as  a  teacher  of  Qreek.  All  the  puhUo  let- 
ters j>f  the  university  were  of  his  composition  ; 
«nd  as  little  quah&ations  must  often  brmg  great 
abilities  into  notice,  he  was  recommended  to  this 
honourable  emplojmient  not  less  by  the  neatness 
of  his  hand,  than  the  ele^ce  of  bis  style. 

However  great  was  his  learning,  he  was  not 
Biways  inumued  m  his  chamber ;  but,  being  vale- 
tudinary, and  weak  of  body,  thought  it  necessary 
to  spend  many  hours  in  such  ezerctsee  as  miffht 
best  relieve  him  after  the  fiitigue  of  study.  His 
favourite  amusement  was  archery,  in  wnich  he 
spent,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  lost  so  much 
tune,  that  thoee  wnom  either  his  fiiults  or  virtues 
made  his  enemies,  and  perhaps  some  whose  kind- 
ness wished  him  always  worthily  employed,  did 
not  scrapie  to  censure  his  practice,  as  unsuitable  to 
a  man  professing  learning,  and  perhaps  of  bad 
example  in  a  place  of  education. 

To  free  himself  from  this  censure  was  one  of 
the  reasons  for  which  he  published,  in  1544^  his 
'^ToKophilus,  or  the  schole  or  partitions  of  shoot- 
ing," m  which  he  Joins  the  praise  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  archeiy.  He  designed  not  only  to  teach 
the  art  of  shootinc,  but  to  give  an  example  of 
diction  more  natnriQ  and  more  truly  English  than 
was  used  by  the  common  writers  of  that  a^, 
whom  he  censures  for  mingling  exotic  terms  with 
tfaeir  native  language,  and  ot  whom  he  complains, 
that  they  were  made  authors,  not  by  skill  or  edu- 
cation, out  by  arrocance  and  temerity. 

He  has  not  failed ^in  either  of  nis  purposes. 
He  has  sufficiently  vindicated  archery  as  an  inno- 
cent, salutary,  useful,  and  liberal  diversion  ;  and 
if  bis  precepts  are  of  no  great  use,  he  has  only 
shown,  by  one  example  among  many,  how  littfe 
the  hand  can  derive  rrom  the  mind,  how  little  in- 
telfigence  can  conduce  to  dexterity.  In  eveiyart, 
practice  is  much  ;  in  arts  manual,  practice  is  al- 
most the  whole.  Precept  can  at  most  but  warn 
against  error :  it  can  never  bestow  excellence. 

The  bow  has  been  so  long  disused,  that  most 
Gngfish  readevs  have  forgiven  its  importance, 
though  it  was  the  weapon  by  which  we  gained 
the  battle  of  Agincourt ;  a  weapon  which,  when 
handled  by  English  yeomen,  no  foreign  troops 
were  able  to  resist  We  were  not  only  abler  of 
body  than  the  French,  and  therefore  superior  in 
tiie  use  of  arms,  which  are  forcible  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  with  which  they  are  bandied, 
but  the  national  praetioe  of  shooting  for  pleasure 
or  for  prizes,  by  which  every  man  was  inured  to 
archery  from  s  infancy,  gave  us  insuperable  ad- 
vantage, the  bow  requinng  more  practice  to  skil- 
lol  use  than  any  other  insirumcnt  of  offbaoe. 


Fire-arms  were  then  in  their  infancy  j  and 
thouffh  battering-pieces  had  been  some  time  in 
use,  1  know  not  whether  any  soldiers  were  armed 
with  hapd-guns,  when  the  **Toxophilu8"  wAs  first 
published.  They  were  soon  after  used  by  the 
the  Spanish  troops,  wU^m  other  nations  made 
haste  to  imitate :  but  how  bttie  they  could  yet 
eflect,  will  be  understood  from  the  account  given 
by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  **  Exercise  for  the 
Norfolk  Militia." 

**The  first  muskets  were  very  heavy,  and 
could  not  be  fired  without  a  rest ;  they  h»d  match- 
locks, and  barrels  of  a  wide  bore,  that  carried  a 
large  ball  and  charge  of  powder,  and  did  execu- 
tion at  a  greater  distance. 

■*  The  musketeers  on  a  march  carried  only 
their  rest  and  ammunition,  and  had  boys  to  beat 
their  muskets  after  them,  for  which  they  were 
allowed  great  additional  pay. 
'  **  Titer  were  very  slow  in  loading,  not  only  by 
reason  of  the  unwieldiness  of  the  pieces,  and  be- 
cause theV  carried  the  powder  and  balls  separate, 
but  from  &etime  it  took  to  prepare  and  adjust  the 
match  ;  so  that  their  fire  vras  not  near  so  brisk 
as  ours  is  now.  Afterwards  a  lighter  kind  of 
itoatchlock  musket  came  into  use,  and  they  carried 
their  ammunition  in  bandoliers,  which  were  broad 
belts  that  came  over  the  shoulder,  to  which  were 
hung  several  little  cases  of  wood  covered  with 
leather,  each  containrog  a  charge  of  powder ;  the 
balls  they  carried  loose  m  a  pouch  ;  and  they  had 
also  a  pnming-hora  hanging  by  their  side. 

^  The  old  English  writers  call  those  large  mus- 
kets calivers :  the  harauebuze  was  a  lighter  piece, 
tba^  could  be  fired  without  a  rest  The  match- 
lock was  fired  by  a  match  fixed  by  a  kind  of  tongs 
in  tiie  serpentine  or  cock,  whicK,  by  pullinff  the 
trigger,  was  brought  down  with  great  quickness 
upon  the  priming  in  the  pan  ;  over  which  there 
was  a  slioing  cover,  whiai  was  drawn  back  by 
the  hand  just  at  the  tinw  of  firing.  There  wns  a 
great  deal  of  nicety  and  care  required  to  fit  the 
match  properly  to  tne  cock,  so  as  to  come  down 
exacUy  true  on  the  priming,  to  blow  the  ashes 
from  the  coal,  and  to  guard  the  pan  fioro  the 
sparks  that  fell  from  it  A  great  deal  of  time 
was  also  lost  in  taking  it  out  of  the  cock,  and  re> 
turning  it  between  the  fingers  <]€  the  left  band 
every  time  that  the  piece  was  fired  ;  and  wet 
weather  often  rendered  the  matches  useless." 

While  this  was  the  state  of  fire-arms,  and  this 
state  continued  among  us  to  the  civil  war  with 
very  littie  improvement  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
long-bow  was  prefenrd  by  Fir  Thomas  Smith, 
who  wrote  of  tne  choice  of  weapons  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Eb-zabeth,  when  the  use  of  the  bow 
still  continued,  though  the  musket  was  gradually 

Erevailingf.  Sir  John  Hayward,  a  writer  yet  later, 
as,  in  his  history  of  the  Norman  kings,  en- 
deavoured to  evince  the  superiority  of*  the  archer 
to  the  musketeer :  however  in  the  long  peace  of 
Khig  James,  the  bow  was  wholly  forgotten. 
Qunshave  from  that  time  been  the  weapons  of 
the  English,  as  of  other  nations,  and  as  they  are 
now  improved,  are  certainly  more  efficadous. 

Ascham  had  yet  another  reason,  if  not  for 
writing  his  book,  at  least  for  presenting  it  to 
Ring  Hemy.  England  was  not  then  what  it 
may  be  now  justiy  termed,  the  capital  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  therefore  those  who  aspired  to  superior 
degrees  of  excellence,  thought  it  necessanr  to 
travel  into  other  countries.  The  purse  ot  As* 
cham   was  not  equal  to  tne  expense  of  peie> 
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gnoatioo  ;  and  therefore  he  hoped  to  have  it  aojg- 
mented  by  a  penaon.  Nor  was  be  wholly  dis- 
appointed ;  ibr  the  king  rewarded  him  with  a 
yearly  payment  of  ten  pounds. 

A  pension  of  ten  pounds,  granted  by  a  king  of 
England  to  a  man  or  letters,  appears  to  mooem 
readers  so  contemptible  a  benefaction,  that  it  is 
not  unworthy  of  inquiry  what  might  be  its  value 
at  that  time,  and  now  much  Ascham  might  be 
enriched  by  it  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than 
the  estimation  of  wealth  by  denominated  money ; 
the  precious  metals  never  retain  long  the  same 
proportion  to  real  commodities,  and  the  same 
names  in  different  ages  do  not  imply  the  .same 
quantity  of  metal :  so  that  it  u  equidly  difficult 
to  know  how  much  money  was  contained  in  any 
nominal  sum,  and  to  find  what  any  supposed 
quantity  of  gold  or  silver  would  purchase ;  both 
which  are  necessary  to  the  oommensuration  of 
money  or  the  adjustment  of  proportion  between 
the  same  sums  at  different  periods  of  time. 

A  numeral  pound  in  Kins  Henry*s  time  con- 
tained, as  now,  twenty  shiwngs ;  and  therefore 
it  must  be  inquired  what  twenty  shilUngs  could 
perform.  Bread-corn  is  the  most  certain  standard 
ofthe  necessaries  of  life.  Wheat  was  generally  sold 
at  that  time  for  one  shilling  the  bus^ ;  if  there- 
fore we  take  five  shillings  the  bushel  for  the  cur- 
rent price,  ten  pounds  were  equivalent  to  fifty. 
But  here  is  danger  of  a  fallacy.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  wheat  was  the  general  bread-corn  of  that 
age  ;  and  if  rye,  barley,  or  oats,  were  the  com- 
mon food,  and  wheat,  as  I  suspect,  only  a  delicacy, 
the  value  of  wheat  will  not  regulate  the  price  of 
other  things.  This  doubt,  however,  is  in  fiivour 
of  Ascham ;  for  if  we  raise  the  worth  of  wheat, 
we  raise  that  of  his  pension. 

But  the  value  of  money  has  another  variation, 
which  we  are  still  less  '\b\e  to  ascertain:  the 
rules  of  custom  or  the  different  needs  of  artificial 
life,  make  that  revenue  Uttle  at  one  time  which  is 
^rcat  at  another.  Men  are  rich  and  poor,  not  only 
m  proportion  to  what  they  have,  but  to  what  they 
want  In  some  agra,  not  only  necessaries  are 
cheaper,  but  fewer  things  are  necessary.  In  the 
age  of  Ascham,  most  of  the  elegances  and  ex- 
penses of  our  present  fashions  were  unknown  ; 

mmerce  had  not  yet  distributed  supei^uity 
through  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  and  tlie 
character  of  a  student  implied  fnigality,  and  re- 
amred  no  splendour  to  support  it  His  pension, 
therefore,  reckoning  together  the  wants  which  he 
could  supply,  and  the  wants  from  which  he  vras 
exempt,  may  be  estimated,  in  my  opinion,  at  more 
than  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  ;  which,  added  to 
the  mcome  of  his  fellowanp,  put  him  far  enough 
above  distress. 

This  was  a  year  of  good  fortune  to  Ascham. 
He  was  chosen  orator  to  the  university  on  the  re- 
moval of  Sir  John  Cheke  to  court,  where  he  was 
made  tutor  to  Prince  Edward.  A  man  once  dis- 
tinguished soon  gains  admirers.  Ascham  wasnow 
received  to  notice  by  many  of  the  nobility,  and  by 
great  ladies,  among  whom  it  was  then  the  fashion 
to  study  the  ancient  languages.  Lee,  Archbishop 
•f  York,  allowed  him  a  yeariy  pension ;  how 
much  we  are  not  told.  He  was  probably  about 
this  time  employed  hi  teaching  many  illustrious 
Biersons  to  wnte  a  fine  hand ;  and  among  otbcra, 
Henrv  and  Charles,  Dukes  of  Suffolk,  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  and  Prince  Edward. 

Henry  VIIL  died  two  years  after,  and  a  refor- 
natioa  of  celigion  being  now  openly  prosecuted 


by  King  Edward  and  his  coaacilt  Aarham,  wm 
was  known  to  fiivour  it,  hid  a  new  grant  of  his 
pension,  and  continued  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
uved  in  great  familianty  with  Bucer,  who  had 
been  caUed  from  Germany  to  the  professorship 
of  divbity.  But  his  retirement  was  soon  at  an 
end  :  for  m  1548  his  pupil  Grindal,  the  master  ol 
the  Princess  EJizabetn,  died,  and  the  Princess 
who  had  already  some  acquaintance  with  As- 
cham, called  him  from  his  college  lo  direct  her 
studies.  He  obeyed  the  summons,  as  we  may 
easily  b'^lieve,  with  readiness,  and  for  two  years 
instructed  her  with  great  diligence ;  but  then, 
being  disgusted  either  at  her  or  her  domestics^ 
perhaps  eager  foV  another  change  of  life,  he  left  her 
without  her  consent,  and  returned  to  the  univeisity. 
Of  this  precipitation  he  long  repented ;  and  as  those 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  disrespect  cannot  easily 
forgive  it,  he  probably  felt  the  efiects  of  his  im 
prudence  to  his  death. 

After  having  visited  Cambridge,  he  took  a  Jour- 
ney into  Yorkshire,  to  see  his  native  pUccL  and 
his  old  acquaintance,  and  there  received  a  letter 
from  the  court,  informing  h'un,  that  he  was  sik 
pointed  secretary  to  Sir  Richard  Morisioe,  who 
was  to  be  despatched  as  ambassador  into  Ger- 
many. In  his  return  to  London  be  paid  that 
memorable  visit  to  Lady  Jane  Gmy,  in  which  be 
found  her  reading  the  Phado^  in  Gh-eek,  as  he  has 
related  in  his  SehodmnuUr, 

In  September  1550,  he  attended  Morisine  to 
Germany,  and  wandered  over  great  part  of  the 
countnr,  making  observations  upon  all  that  ap- 
peared worthy  of  his  curiosity,  and  contracting 
acquaintance  with  men  of  leamia^  To  his  cor- 
resfXNident  Sturmius  he  paid  a  visit,  but  Sturmios 
was  not  at  home,  and  those  two  illustrious  fnends 
never  saw  each  other.  During  the  coarse  of  this 
embassy,  Ascham  undertook  to  improve  Morisiae 
in  GremL,  and  for  four  days  in  the  week  explained 
some  passages  in  Herodlotus  eveir  morning  and 
more  than  two  hundred  verses  oi  Sophooes  or 
Euri|Hdes  eveiy  afternoon.  He  read  with  him 
likewise  some  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes. 
On  the  other  dsjrs  he  compiled  the  letters  of  I 
ness,  and  in  the  night  filled  up  hb  diair,  <& 
his  remarks,  and  wrote  private  letters  to'his  t 
in  England,  and  particulariy  to  those  of  his  col 
lege,  whom  he  oontinoally  exhorted  to  persev^ 
ranee  in  study.  Amidst  all  the  pleasures  of  no- 
velty which  his  travels  supplied,  and  in  the  dignity 
of  his  public  station,  he  preferred  the  timnquilliiy 
of  private  study,  and  the  quiet  of  academical  re- 
tirement The  reasonableneas  of  this  dioice  has 
been  always  disputed^  and  in  the  contrariety  ot 
human  interests  and  dispositions,  the  controversy 
will  not  easily  be  decided. 

He  made  a  short  excursion  into  Italy,  and  mc^ 
tions  m  his  <*Seboohnastef"  with  great  severi^ 
the  vices  of  Venice.  He  was  desirous  of  visiting 
Trent  while  the  council  were  sitting;  but  the 
scantmess  of  his  purse  defeated  his  curiosity. 

In  this  journey  he  wrote  his  "Report  and  Di^ 
course  of  the  Affidrs  m  Germany,**  in  w^cfa  ht 
describes  the  dispositions  and  mtereats  of  the  Gcf- 
man  princes  like  a  man  inquisitive  and  iudkaoai^ 
and  recounts  many  particularities  whicn  are  \oiA 
in  the  mass  of  general  histonr,  in  a  style  which  to 
the  ears  of  that  age  was  undoubtedly  melliflaoua 
and  which  is  now  a  very  valuable  spedmeo  ei 
genuine  English. 

By  the  death  of  Kins  Edward  hi  1553,  the  Re- 
foimatioo  was  slopped^  Morisine  was  recalled^ 
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•nd  Aichun'fl  pedBion  akid  hopes  were  it  an  end. 
He  therefore  retired  to  his  fellowship  in  a  state  of 
disappointment  and  despair,  wMch  his  biographer 
has  endeavoured  to  express  in  the  deepest  strain 
of  plaintive  declamation.  **He  was  deprived  of 
all  his  support,**  says  Graunt,  **  stripped  of  his 
pension,  and  cut  otf*  from  the  assistance  of  his 
uiendflL  who  had  now  lost  their  influence :  so  that 
he  had  nbc  Prmuia  mkc  Pilsdia,  neither  pen- 
sion nor  estate  to  support  him  at  Cambridge." 
There  is  no  credit  due  to  a  rhetorician's  account 
either  of  jgood  or  ^ril  The  truth  is,  that  Ascham 
still  had  m  his  fellowship  all  that  b  the  early  part 
of  his  life  had  given  him  plenty,  and  might  have 
iived  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  college,  with 
the  advantage  of  more  knowledge  and  hiiher  re- 
putation. But  notwithstanding  his  love  of  acade- 
mical retirement,  he  had  now  too  long  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  and  festivities  of  pubhc  Efe,  to  re- 
turn with  a  good  will  to  academical  poverty. 

He  had,  however,  better  fortune  than  he  ex- 
pected ;  and,  if  he  lamented  his  condition  like  the 
nistorian,  better  than  he  deserved.  He  had  dur- 
ing his  absence  in  Germany  been  appointed  Latin 
secretary  to  King  Edward :  and  bv  tlie  interest  of 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  was  instated 
m  the  same  office  under  Philip  and  Mary,  with  a 
salary  of  SOL  a  year. 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  his  new  emplo]|^ 
ment^  he  gave  an  extraordinary  specimen  oif  his 
abiUties  and  diligence,  by  composing  and  tran- 
scribing with  his  usual  elegance,  in  three  days, 
forty-seven  letters  to  princes  and  personages,  of 
whom  cardinab  were  tne  lowest 

How  Ascham,  who  was  known  to  be  a  Protest- 
aat,  could  preserve  the  favour  of  Gardiner,  and 
hold  a  place  of  honour  and  profit  in  Clueen  Mary's 
court.  It  must  be  very  natural  to  inquire.  Cheke, 
as  is  well  known,  was  compelled  to  a  recantation ; 
and  why  Ascham  was  spared,  cannot  now  be  dis- 
covered. Graunt,  at  the  time  when  the  transac- 
tions of  Clueen  Mary's  reign  must  have  been  well 
enough  remembered,  declares  that  Ascham  al- 
ways made  open  profession  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, and  that  Englesfield  and  others  ofleo  endea- 
voured to  incite  Cfardiner  a^mst  hiro,  but  found 
their  accusations  rejected  with  contempt:  yet  he 
allows,  that  suspicions,  and  charges  of  teraporiza- 
tion  and  compliance  had  somewhat  sullied  his  re- 
putation. The  author  of  the .  Bio^phia  Britan- 
nica  conjectures,  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  his 
innocence  and  usefulness ;  that  it  would  have  been 
unpopular  to  attack  a  man  so  little  liable  to  cen- 
sure, and  that  the  loss  of  his  pen  could  not  have 
been  easily  supplied.  But  the  truth  is,  that  mo- 
rality was  never  suffered  in  the  days  of  persecu- 
tion to  protect  heresy:  nor  are  we  sure  that  As- 
cham was  more  dear  from  common  failings  than 
those  who  su£^ed  more ;  and  whatever  might  be 
his  abilities,  they  were  not  so  necessary,  but 
Gardiner  could  have  easily  filled  his  place  with 
another  secretary.  Nothing  is  more  vain,  than  at 
a  distant  time  to  examine  the  motives  of  discrimi- 
nation and  partiality;  for  the  inquirer,  having 
considered  interest  and  policy,  is  obliged  at  last 
to  admit  more  frequent  and  more  active  motives 
oi  human  conduct,  caprice,  accident,  and  private 
m&cnonn. 

At  that  time,  if  some  were  punished,  many  were 
forborne ;  and  of  raariy  why  should  not  Ascham 
happen  to  be  one?  He  seems  to  have  been  calm 
and  prudent,  and  content  with  tliat  peace  which 
be  was  suffered  to  enjoy ;  a  mode  of  behaviour 


that  seldoro  fiuls  to  produce  security.  He  had 
been  abroad  in  the  last  years  of  King  Edward, 
and  had  at  least  given  no  recent  offence.  He  was 
certainly,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  not  much 
in  danger;  for  in  the  next  year  he  resigned  his 
fellowsniD^  which  by  (Gardiner's  favour  he  had 
continued  to  hold,  tliough  not  resident;  and  mar- 
ried Mari^aret  Howe,  a  young  gentlewoman  of  a 
good  family. 

He  was  distinguished  in  this  reign  by  the  notice 
of  Cardinal  Pole,  a  man  of  great  candour^  learn- 
ing, and  gentleness  of  manners  and  particulariy 
eminent  for  his  skill  in  Latin,  who  thought  highly 
of  As^ham's  style;  of  which  it  is  no  mconsioera^ 
ble  proo(  that  when  Pole  was  desirous  of  com- 
municating a  speech  made  by  himself  as  legate,  in 
parliament,  to  the  pope,  he  employed  Ascham  to 
translate  it 

He  is  said  to  have  been  not  only  protected  by 
the  officers  of  state,  but  fiivoured  and  counte- 
nance by  the  oueen  herself,  so  that  he  had  no 
reason  ot  complaint  in  that  reign  of  turbulence 
and  persecution:  nor  was  bis  fortune  much  mend- 
ed, when,  in  1558,  his  pupil  Elizabeth  mounted 
the  throne.  He  was  continued  in  his  former  em- 
plojrment,  with  the  same  stipend :  but,  though  he 
was  daily  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  queen, 
assisted  her  private  studies,  and  partook  of  her 
diversions ;  sometimes  read  to  her  in  the  learned 
languages,  and  sometimes  plaved  with  her  at 
draughts  and  chess;  he  added  nothing  to  his 
twentjT  pounds  a-year  but  the  prebend  of  West- 
wang  in  the  church  of  York^  which  was  given  him 
the  year  following.  His  fortune  was  therefore 
not  proportionate  to  the  rank  which  his  offices 
and  reputation  gave  him,  or  to  the  favour  in  which 
he  seemed  to  stand  with  lus  mistress.  Of  this 
parsimonious  allotment  it  is  again  a  hopeless 
search  to  inquire  the  reason.  The  oueen  was  not 
naturally  bountiful,  and  perhaps  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  by  any  prodigality  of 
kindness  a  man  who  hod  formerly  deserted  her, 
and  whom  she  might  still  suspect  oi*  serving  rather 
for  interest  Uian  affection.  Graunt  exerts  nis  rhe- 
torical powers  in  praise  of  Ascham's  disinterested- 
ness and  contempt  of  money ;  and  declares,  that 
though  he  was  often  reproached  by  his  firiends 
with  neglect  of  his  own  interest,  he  never  would 
ask  any  thing,  and  inflexibly  refused  all  presents 
which  nis  oflfice  or  imagined  interest  induced  any 
to  offer  him.  Cambden,  however,  imputes  the 
narrowness  of  his  condition  to  his  love  of  dice  and 
cock-fights :  and  Graunt,  forgetting  himself,  al- 
lows that  Ascham  was  sometimes  thrown  into 
agonies  by  disappointed  expectations.  It  may  be 
easiljT  discovered  from  his  '*  Schoohnaster,"  that  he 
felt  his  wants,  though  he  might  neglect  to  supply 
them ;  and  we  are  left  to  suspect  that  he  showed 
his  contempt  of  money  only  by  losmg  at  play.  If 
this  was  his  practice,  we  may  excuse  Elizabeth, 
who  knew  the  domestic  character  of  her  servants, 
if  she  did  not  give  much  to  him  who  was  lavish  of 
a  little. 

However  he  might  fiiil  in  his  economy,  it  were 
mdecent  to  treat  with  wanton  levity  the  memory 
of  a  man  who  shared  his  frailties  with  all,  but 
whose  learning  or  virtues  few  can  attain,  and  by 
whose  excellences  many  may  be  improved,  white 
himself  onljr  suffered  by  his  faults. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  nothing  remarkable 
is  known  to  have  befallen  him,  except  that,  in 
1563,  he  was  invited  by  Sir  Eklward  Sackville  to 
write  the  "Schoolmaster,"  a  treatise  on  educa- 
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lion,  upon  an  occasion  wbidi  he  relates  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  book. 

This  work,  though  beflun  with  alacrity,  in  hope 
of  a  considerable  rewara,  was  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  the  ]>atron,  and  afterwards  sorrowfulij 
and  dowly  finished,  in  the  gloom  of  disappoint- 
ment, under  the  pressure  of  distress.  But  of  the 
author's  disinclination  or  dejection  there  can  be 
found  no  tokens  in  the  work,  which  is  concehred 
with  great  vigour,  and  finished  with  great  accu- 
racy ;  and  perhaps  contains  the  best  advice  that 
was  erer  given  for  the  study  of  lansuages. 

This  treatise  he  com[>leted,  but  did  not  publish ; 
for  that  poverty  which  in  our  days  drives  authors 
BO  hastinr  in  such  numbers  to  the  press,  in  the 
time  of  Asi^am,  I  believe,  debarred  tnem  from  it 
The  printers  cave  little  for  a  copy,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  the  tale  of  Raleigh's  histoiy,  were  not  for- 
ward to  print  what  was  offered  tbem  for  nothing. 
Ascham's  book,  therefore,  lay  unseen  in  his  study, 
and  was  at  last  dedicated  to  Lord  Cecil  by  his 
widow. 

Ascham  never  had  a  robust  or  vigorous  body, 
and  his  excuse  for  so  many  hours  of  diversion  was 
his  inability  to  endure  a  long  continuance  of  se- 
dentary thought  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
found  It  necessanr  to  forbear  any  intense  applica^ 
tion  of  the  mina  from  dinner  to  bed-time,  and 
rose  toTead  and  write  earlv  in  the  morning.  ■  He 
was  for  some  years  hectically  feverish ;  and,  thou^ 
he  found  some  alleviation  of  his  distemper,  never 
obtained  a  perfect  recovery  of  his  health.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  last  sickness  was  too  dose 
application  to  the  composition  of  a  poem,  which 
he  proposed  to  present  to  the  queen  on  the  day  of 
her  accession.  To  finish  this,  ne  forbore  to  sleep 
at  his  accustomed  hours,  till  in  December,  156o, 
he  fell  sick  of  a  kind  of  lingering  disease,  which 
Qraunt  has  not  named,  nor  accurately  described. 
The  moat  afflictive  symptom  was  want  of  sleep, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  the  motion  of 
a  cradle.  Growing  eveir  day  w^dcer,  he  found 
it  vain  to  contend  with  his  distemper,  and  pre- 
pared to  die  with  the  resignation  and  piety  of  a 
true  Christian.  He  was  attended  on  nis  death> 
bed  by  Qravet,  vicar  of  St  Sepulchre,  and  Dr. 
Nowel,  the  learned  dean  of  St  FauTs,  who  gave 
ample  testimony  to  the  decency  and  devotion  of 
his  concluding  life.  He  frequently  testified  his 
desire  of  that  dissolution  which  he  soon  obtained. 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  NoweL 

Roger  Ascham  died  in  the  fifty-third  year  of 
his  age,  at  a  time  when,  according  to  the  general 


course  of  life^  mudi  nugfat  ycl  have  been  e^eeCed 
from  him,  and  when  be  wif^t  have  hoped  for 
much  from  others :  but  his  abilities  and  his  vints 
were  at  an  end  together ;  and  who  can  detennine^ 
whether  he  was  cut  ofi*  from  advantages,  or  res- 
cued from  calamities  7  He  appears  to  have  been 
not  much  qualified  for  the  improvement  of  his  for- 
tune. His  disposition  was  kind  and  social ;  he 
delighted  in  the  pleasures  of  converMtion,  and 
was  probably  not  much  inclined  to  business. 
This  may  be  suspected  from  the  paucity  of  his 
writings.  He  has  lefl  Uttle  bdiind  htm ;  and  of 
that  little  nothing  was  published  by  biinaelf  but 
the  **  Toxophilus,"  and  the  account  of  Grermaoy. 
The  '*  Schoolmaster^  was  printed  by  his  widow ; 
and  the  epistles  were  collected  by  Ghaunt,  who 
dedicated  them  to  Clueen  EUizabeth,  that  he  mi^^ 
have  an  opportunity  of  recommending  his  son, 
GKles  Ascham,  to  her  patronage.  The  dedicatioQ 
was  not  lost ;  the  young  man  was  made,  bytfae 
queen's  mandate,  fellow  of  a  ooUege,  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  obtained  considerable  repotation. 
What  was  the  effect  of  his  widow's  dedwsatioii  to 
Cecil,  is  not  known  :  it  may  be  hoped  that  A>- 
cham's  woriis  obtained  for  his  family,  afler  lis  de- 
cease, that  support  which  he  did  not  in  his  fifo 
veryJ»lenteously  procure  them. 

Wnether  he  was  poor  by  his  own  fault,  or  fbe 
foult  of  others,  cannot  now  be  decided  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  many  have  been  rkh  with  less  merit 
His  philological  (earning  would  have  gained  Um 
honour  in  any  country;  and  among  us  it  may 
justly  call  for  that  reverence  which  all  nations 
owe  to  those  who  first  rouse  them  from  ignorance, 
and  kindle  among  them  the  light  of  meratine. 
Of  his  manners  nothing  (an  be  said  but  from  his 
own  testimony,  and  that  of  his  confemporaries. 
Those  who  mention  him  allow  him  many  virtoea 
His  courtesy,  benevolence,  and  liberality,  ara 
celebrated  ;  and  of  his  piety  we  have  not  onhr  the 
testimony  of  his  friends,  but  the  evidence  ei^  his 
writings. 

That  his  English  works  have  been  00  kmg  ne- 
glected, is  a  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  Etaraiy 
mme.  He  was  scarcely  known  as  an  author  in  hm 
own  language^  till  Mr.  Upton  published  fab 
<*  Schoolmastei"  with  learned  notes.  His  other 
poems  were  read  only  by  those  few  who  defigfat  in 
obsolete  books :  but  as  they  are  now  collected  into 
one  volume,  with  the  addition  of  some  letters  never 
printed  before,  the  pubKc  has  an  opportunity  of  re- 
compensing the  injury,  and  allotting  Ascbao  tks 
reputation  due  to  his  knowledge  andhis  doqoenoa 
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^^ 

in  Etsay  on  an  Ancient  Prophetical  TiMcnpHon, 
in  Monkish  Rhyme,  lately  discovered  near  Lynn^ 
in  ^orfolkf  6y  Probtu  BritannicvLs, 

FIRST  PRINTED  DT  THC  TEAR  1739. 

In  Norfolk,  near  the  town  of  L3mn,  in  a  field 
which  an  ancient  tradition  of  the  country  affirms 
to  have  been  once  a  deep  lake  or  meer,  and 
which  appears  firom  authentic  records  to  bare 
heen  call^,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  Palus, 
or  the  Marsh,  was  discovered  not  long  since  a 
large  square  stone,  which  is  found  upon  an  exact 
inspection  to  be  a  kind  of  coarse  marble,  of  a 
substance  not  firm  enough  to  admit  of  being 
polished,  yet  harder  than  our  common  (juarries 
afford,  and  not  easily  susceptible  of  injuries  from 
weather  or  outward  accidents. 

It  was  brought  to  light  by  a  farmer,  who  ob- 
senring  his  plough  obstructed  by  something, 
through  whicn  the  share  could  not  make  its  way, 
ordered  his  servants  to  remove  it.  This  was  not 
effected  without  some  difficulty,  the  stone  being 
three  feet  four  inches  deep,  and  four  feet  square 
in  the  superficies,  and  consequently  of  a  weight 
not  easily  manageable.  However,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  levers,  it  was  at  length  raised,  and  con- 
veyed to  a  comer  of  the  field,  where  it  lav  for 
•ome  months  entirely  unregarded  :  nor  perha}>s 
had  we  ever  been  made  acquainted  w^ith  this 
venerable  relique  of  antiquity,  had  not  our  good 
fortune  been  greater  than  our  curiosity. 

A  gentleman,  well  known  to  the  learned 
world,  and  distinguish«d  by  the  patronage  of 
the  Mcecenas  of  Norfolk,  whose  name,  were  I 
Ijennitted  to  mention  it,  would  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  my  reader,  and  add  no  small  authority 
to  my  conjectures,  observing,  as  he  was  walking 
that  way,  that  the  clouds  began  to  gather  and' 
threaten  him  with  a  shower,  had  recourse  for 
shelter  to  the  trees  under  which  this  stone  hap- 
pened to  lie,  and  sat  down  upon  it  in  expecta- 
tion of  fair  weather.  At  length  he  began  to 
amuse  himself  in  his  confinement,  by  clearing 
the  earth  from  his  seat  with  the  point  of  his 
cane :  and  had  continued  this  employment  some 
time,  when  he  observed  several  traces  of  let- 
ters antique  and  irregular,  which  by  bein^  very 
dueply  engraven  were  still  easily  distinguisli- 
able. 

This  discovery  so  far  raised  his  curiosity,  that 

goini:  home  immediately,  he  procured  an  instru-  i 

ment  proper  for  cutting  out  the  clay,  that  filled  | 
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up  the  spaces  of  the  letters,  and  with  very  little 
labour  made  the  inscription  legible,  which  is 
here  exhibited  to  the  public : 

POST-OENITIS. 

Cum  tapidem  huncj  magni 
Out  nuncjaeet  tneola  Mtagvi^ 
Velpede  eqwis  tanret, 
Tel  orator  vvnure  franget, 
Sentiet  agra  metu9, 
Efundet  patriajlehu, 
Ltttonume  ut  fiuctu. 
Retonabunt  oppida  tuctu  : 
Namfobcunda  rubri 
Serpent  pet  prata  eolubri 
Oramina  vaatantes, 
Flore*  fructunque  vorantes, 
Omnia  Jatdantes. 
Vitiantea,  et  spoliantes  ; 
Quaatquam  haud  pugnaeet, 
fount  per  cuneta  minacee, 
Furee  absque  timore, 
Et  piHgues  abepie  labors. 
Horrida  dententes 
Rapiet  diecordt'a  gentes, 
Plurima  tunc  leges 
Mutabitj  plurima  regee 
NatiOy  eontereA 
Jn  rabiem  tunc  eontremet  wrt4 
CynthiOy  tune  latie. 
Florebunt  lilia  pratis, 
Jfecfretmre  oudebit 
Leo,  eed  violare  tirnebit, 
Omnia  eontueiue 
Populari  paeeua  Uetue. 
•Ante  oculos  natoe 
Caiceatoa  et  eruciatoe 
Jamferet  ignavue, 
Vetitdque  bbidine  pramu. 
En  quo^  quod  mtrum, 
iluod  dtca*  denique  dirum, 
Sangw'nem  equus  sugitf 
Neque  bellua  vieta  remugit. 

These  lines  he  carefully  copied,  aocompanied, 
in  his  letter  of  July  19,  with  the  following  trans* 
laiion. 

TO  POSTERITY. 

Whene'er  this  etone,  now  hid  beneath  the  lake, 
Tlie  horse  shall  trample  or  the  plough  shall  break, 
Then,  O  my  country  f  shalt  thou  groan  distrest, 
Orief  swell  thine  eyes,  and  terror  chill  thy  breast. 
Thy  streets  with  violence  of  wo  shall  sound, 
Loud  as  the  billows  bursting  on  the  ground. 
Then  through  thy  fields  shall  scurlet  reptiles  stray. 
And  rapine  and  pollution  mark  their  way. 
Their  hungry  swarms  the  peaceful  vale  shall  fright, 
SiiiJ  fierce  to  threaten,  still  afraid  to  fight ; 
The  teeming  vear's  whole  product  shall  devour, 
Insatiate  pluck  the  fruit*  and  crop  the  flow'r : 
Shall  gluuon  on  the  industrious  peasants*  spoil, 
Rob  Without  fear,  and  fatten  without  toil^ 
Then  o'er  the  world  shall  discord  stretch  her  whigs ; 
Kings  change  their  laws,  and  kingdoms  change  thdr 

kings. 
The  bear  enrag'd  th*  affrighted  moon  shall  dread ;' 
The  lilies  o'er  the  vales  triumphant  «pread } 
Nor  shall  the  lion,  wont  of  old  to  reign 
Despotic  o'er  the  deeolatiMl  plain, 
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Henceforth  th*  tnviolable  btoom  Inrade, 

Or  dare  to  murmur  in  the  flow*r7  elade ; 

Hi«  tortured  eons  shali  die  before  his  face, 

While  be  lies  molting  in  a  lewd  embrace ; 

And,  ret  more  strange  !  his  reins  a  horse  shall  drain, 

Mor  shall  the  paasire  coward  once  complain. 

I  make  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  this 
learned  person  has  ghren  us,  as  an  antiquary,  a 
true  and  uncontrovertible  representation  of  Uie 
writer's  meaning,  and  am  sure  he  can  eonfiim  it 
by  innumerable  quotations  from  the  authors  of 
the  middle  age,  should  be  be  publicly  called  upon 
by  any  man  of  eminent  rank  in  the  republic  of 
letters ;  nor  will  he  deny  the  world  that  satis&c- 
tion,  provided  the  animadverter  proceeds  with 
that  sobriety  and  modesty,  with  which  it  becomes 
every  learned  man  to  treat  a  subject  of  such  im- 
portance. 
•  Yet  with  all  proper  deference  to  a  name  so 
justly  celebrated,  I  wiU  take  the  freedom  of  ob- 
serving that  he  has  succeeded  better  as  a  scholar 
than  a  poet ;  havinff  fallen  below  the  strength, 
the  conciseness,  ana  at  the  same  time  below  the 
perspicuity  of  his  author.  I  shall  not  point  out 
the  particular  passages  in  which  this  disparity  is 
remarkable,  but  content  myself  with  saying  in 
general  that  the  criticisms,  which  there  is  room 
for  on  this  translation,  may  be  almost  an  incite- 
ment to  some  lawyer,  stiKlious  of  antiquity,  to 
learn  Latin. 

The  inscription,  which  I  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider, wants  no  arguments  to  prove  its  antiquity 
to  those  among  toe  learned  who  are  versed  in 
the  writers  of  tne  darker  ages,  and  know  that 
the  Latin  poetry  of  those  times  was  of  a  peculiar 
cast  and  air,  not  easy  to  be  understood,  and  very 
difficult  to  be  imitated ;  nor  can  it  be  conceived 
that  any  man  would  lay  out  his  abilities  on  a 
way  of  writing,  which  though  attained  with 
much  study,  could  gain  him  no  reputation,  and 
en^ve  his  chimeras  on  a  stone  to  astonish  pos- 
terity. 

Its  antiquity  therefore  is  out  of  dispute ;  but 
how  high  a  degree  of  antiquity  is  to  be  assigned 
it,  there  is  more  ground  for  mqtnry  than  deter- 
mination. How  eariy  Latin  rhymes  made  their 
appearance  m  the  world  is  yet  undecided  by  the 
critics.  Verses  of  this  kind  were  called  Leo- 
nine ;  but  whence  they  derived  that  appellation 
the  learned  Camden  confesses  lumseirignorant, 
so  that  the  style  carries  no  certain  marks  of  its 
age.  I  shall  only  observe  farther  on  this  head, 
Uiat  the  characters  are  neariy  of  the  same  form 
with  those  on  King  Arthur's  coffin ;  bat  whether 
from  their  similitude  we  may  venture  to  pro- 
nounce them  of  the  same  date,  I  must  refer  to 
the  decision  of  better  judges. 

Our  inability  to  fix  the  age  of  this  inscription 
necessarily  infers  our  ignorance  of  its  author, 
with  relation  to  whom  many  controversies  may 
be  started  worthy  of  the  most  profound  learning, 
and  most  indefatigable  diligence. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  arises  is, 
Whether  he  was  a  Briton  or  a  Saxon  7  I  had  at 
first  conceived  some  hope,  that  in  this  question, 
in  which  not  only  the  idle  curiosity  of  virtuosoes, 
but  the  honour  of  two  mig^hty  nations,  is  con- 
cerned, some  information  might  be  drawn  from 
the  word  Patria  [my  country)  in  the  third  line ; 
England  being  not  in  propriety  of  speech  the 
country  of  the  Saxons ;  at  least  not  at  their  first 
arrivaL  But  upon  &rther  reflection  this  arsu- 
loent  appeared  not  conclusive,  since  we  find  that 


in  all  a^es,  foreigners  have  afiected  to  cmB  Engw 
bnd  thm  coont^,  even  when,  Hk^  the  Saxons 
of  old,  they  came  only  to  plunder  it 

An  argument  in  favour  of  the  Britons,  vnr 
indeed  be  drawn  from  the  tenderness  with  which 
the  author  seems  to  lament  his  comtrv,  and  the 
compassion  he  shows  for  its  approacning  cala- 
mities. I,  who  am  a  descendant  from  th«  Sax- 
ons, and  therefore  nnwilling  to  sa^  any  thing 
derogatory  from  the  reputation  oi  my  .forefs- 
thers,  must  jret  allow  this  argument  its  full 
force :  for  it  has  been  rarely,  very  rarely,  known 
that  foreigners,  however  well  treated,  caressed, 
enriched,  flattered,  or  exalted,  have  nMrardea 
this  country  with  the  least  gratitude  or  afl«ction, 
till  the  race  has,  by  loi^f  continuaBcc^  after 
many  venerations,  been  naturalixed  and  as6i> 
milated. 

They  have  been  ready  upon  all  oceanoos  to 
prefer  the  petty  interests  oi  their  own  oountrr, 
though  perhaps  only  some  desolate  and  worth- 
less comer  of  the  world.  Tbej  have  employed 
the  wealth  of  England,  in  paying  troops  to  de- 
fend mud-wall  towi^,  and  unmhabitabie  ro<^ 
and  in  purchasing  barriers  for  territories^  of 
which  the  natural  sterility  secured  the^A  from 
invasion. 

This  argument  which  wants  no  particular 
instances  to  confirm  it,  is,  I  confess,  of  the 
greatest  weight  in  this  question,  and  inclines 
me  strongly  to  believe,  that  the  benevolent  au- 
thor of  this  prediction  must  have-  been  boem  a 
Briton. 

The  learned  discoverer  of  the  inscription  was 
pleased  to  insist  with  great  warmth  upon  the 
etymology  of  the  word  Potrio,  which  signif;^ing, 
says  he,  the  land  ofmyfaiher,  could  be  made  use 
of  bv  none,  but  such  whose  ancestors  had  r»> 
sidea  here:  but  in  answer  to  thisdemonstratkui, 
as  he  csdled  it,  I  onlv  desired  him  to  take  notice, 
how  common  it  is  for  intruders  of  yesterday  lo 
pretend  the  same  title  with  the  ancient  proprie- 
tors, and  having  just  received  an  estate  by  vohin- 
tarv  grant,  to  erect  a  claim  of  hereiUary  HrkL 

Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  form  any  satistectory 
conjecture,  concerning  the  rank  or  condition  oi 
the  writer,  who,  contented  with  a  consciousness 
of  having  done  his  duty,  in  leaving  this  solemn 
warning  to  his  country*,  seems  studiously  to  hare 
avoided  that  veneration,  to  which  his  knowledge 
of  futurity  undoubtedly  entitled  him,  and  those 
honours  which  bis  memory  might  justly  claim 
from  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  ana  has  there- 
fore led  no  trace  by  which  the  most  sagadous 
and  diligent  inquirer  can  hope  to  discover  him. 

This  conduct  alone  ought  to  convbce  us,  that 
the  prediction  is  of  no  small  importance  to  man- 
kino,  since  the  author  of  it  appears  not  to  have 
been  influenced  by  any  other  motive  than  that 
noble  and  exalted  philanthropy,  which  is  above 
the  narrow  views  of  recompense  or  applause. 

That  interest  had  no  share  in  this  mscription, 
is  evident  beyond  dispute,  since  the  agje  in  whidi 
he  lived  received  neitner  pleasure  nor  instroctioo 
from  it  Nor  is  it  less  apparent  from  the  sup- 
pression of  his  name^  that  he  was  equally  a  stran- 
g|er  to  tibat  wild  desire  of  fame,  which  bias  some* 
times  Infatuated  the  noblest  nunds. 

His  modesty,  however,  has  not  been  able 
wholly  to  exunguish  that  curiosity,  whidi  so 
naturally  leads  us,  when  we  admire  a  peribno- 
ance,  to  inquire  after  the  author.    Those  whoas 
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I  hare  consulted  on  thii  oecaaioiiy  and  my  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  this  benefactor  of  my  country 
has  not  suflTered  me  to  forget  a  single  antiouary 
of  reputation,  have  almost  unanimously  aeter- 
mined,  that  it  was  written  by  a  king.  For  where 
«Ue,  said  they,  are  we  to  expect  that  greatness  of 
mind,  and  that  dignity  of  expression,  so  emi- 
nently conspicuous  in  this  inscription  ? 

It  is  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  weakness  of  my 
own  abilities,  that  I  venture  to  lay  before  the 
fMiblic,  tke  reasons  which  hinder  me  from  concur- 
ring with  this  opinion,  which  I  am  not  only  in- 
clined to  £i.Tour  by  my  respect  for  the  authors  of 
it,  but  by  a  natural  affection  for  monarchy,  and 
m  preTaiiin^  inclination  to  believe,  that  every  ex- 
cttlence  is  mherent  in  a  king. 

To  condemn  an  opinion  so  i^eeable  to  the 
reverence  due  to  the  reeal  dignity,  and  counte- 
nanced by  so  great  authorities,  without  a  long 
and  arcurate  discussion,  would  be  a  temerity 
justly  liable  to  the  severest  censures.  A  super- 
cilious and  arro^nt  determination  of  a  contro- 
versy of  such  importance,  would  doubtless  be 
treated  by  the  impartial  and  candid  with  the 
utmost  indignation. 

But  as  I  hiBLve  too  high  an  idea  of  the  learning 
of  my  contemporaries,  to  obtrude  an^  crude, 
hasty,  or  indigested  notions  on  the  public,  I  have 
proceeded  wiui  the  utmost  degree  of  diffidence 
and  caution ;  I  have  freauently  reviewed  all  my 
ar^ments,  (raced  them  backwards  to  their  first 
principles,  and  used  evtry  method  of  examination 
to  discover  whether  all  the  deductions  were 
natural  and  just,  and  whether  I  was  not  imposed 
on  by  some  specious  fallacy :  but  the  farther  I 
carried  my  inquiries,  and  the  lonser  I  dwelt  upon 
this  great  point,  the  more  was  I  convinced,  in 
spite  of  all  my  prejudices,  that  this  wonderful  pre- 
diction was  not  written  by  a  king. 

For  after  a  laborious  sjid  attentive  perusal  of 
histories,  memoirs,  chronicles,  lives,  characters, 
vindications,  panegyrics,  and  epitaphs,  i  could 
find  no  sufficient  authority  for  ascnbing  to  any 
of  our  English  monarchs,  however  gracious  or 
glorious,  any  prophetical  knowledge  or  pre- 
science of  futuritjr;  which,  when  we  consider 
bow  rarely  regal  virtues  are  forgotten,  how  soon 
they  are  discovered,  and  how  loudly  thev  are 
celebrated,  affords  a  probable  argument  at  least, 
that  none  of  them  have  laid  an^  claim  to  this 
character.  For  why  should  historians  have 
omitted  to  embellish  their  accounts  with  auch  a 
■trikiog  circumstance  7  or  if  the  histories  of  that 
age  are  lost  by  lensth  of  time,  why  was  not  so 
uncommon  an  exoelTence  transmitted  to  posterity 
in  the  more  lasting  colours  of  poetry  7  W  as  that 
unhappy  age  without  a  Laureat?  Was  there 
then  no  Young  or  Philips  7  no  Ward  or  Mitchel, 
to  snatch  such  wonders  from  oblivion,  and  im- 
mortalize a  prince  of  such  capacities  7  If  this 
was  really  the  case,  let  us  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  being  reserved  for  better  days:  da^flso 
fniitful  of  happy  writers,  that  no  prmcely  virtue 
can  shine  in  vain.  Our  monarchs  are  surrounded 
with  refined  spirits,  so  penetrating  that  they  fre- 
<iaently  discover  in  their  masters  great  qualities 
invisible  to  vulgar  eyes,  and  which,  did  not  they 
publish  them  to  mankind,  wouki  be  unobserved 
ibr  ever. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  find  in  the  lives  of  our  mo- 
narchs many  instances  of  that  regard  for  posterity, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  temper 


of  this  venerable  man.  I  have  seldom  in  any  of 
the  gracious  speeches  delivered  from  the  throne, 
and  received  with  the  highest  gratitude  and  satis- 
faction by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  discovered 
any  other  concern  than  for  the  current  year,  for 
which  supplies  are  generally  demanded  in  very 
pressing  terms,  and  sometimes  such  as  imply  no 
remarkable  solicitude  for  posterity. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unreasonable  and 
absurd,  tmin  to  require  that  a  monarch,  distracted 
with  cares  and  surrounded  with  enemies,  should 
involve  lumself  in  superfluous  anxieties,  by  an 
unnecessary  concern  about  future  generations. 
Are  not  pretenders,  mock-patriots,  masquerades, 
operas,  birth-nights,  treaties,  conventions,  re- 
views, drawing-rooms,  the  births  of  heirs,  and 
the  deaths  of  queens,  sufficient  to  overwhelm  any 
capacity  but  that  of  a  king  7  Surely  he  that  ac- 
quits himself  successfully  of  such  affairs,  may  * 
content  himself  with  the  glory  he  acquires,  and 
leave  posterity  to  his  successors. 

That  this  has  been  the  conduct  of  most  princes, 
is  evident  from  the  accounts  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions ;  and  therefore  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought 
that  I  have  without  just  reasons  deprived  dis 
inscription  of  the  veneration  it  might  demand  as 
the  work  of  a  king. 

With  what  laborious  struggles  aeainst  preju- 
dice and  inclination,  with  what  efforts  of  rei«- 
sonin^  and  pertinacity  of  self-denial,  I  have 
prevailed  upon  myself  to  sacrifice  the  honour  of 
this  monument  to  the  love  of  truth,  none  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  fondness  of  a  com- 
mentator will  be  able  to  conceive.  But  this  in- 
stance will  be,  I  hope,  sufficient  to  convince  the 
public  that  I  write  with  sincerity,  and  that, 
whatever  my  success  may  be,  my  intentions  are 
good. 

Where  we  are  to  look  for  our  author,  it  still 
remains  to  be  considered ;  whether  in  the  high 
road  of  public  employments,  or  the  by-paths  of 
private  life. 

It  has  always  been  observed  of  those  that  fre- 
quent a  court,  that  they  soon,  by  a  kind  of  con- 
tagion, catch  the  regal  spirit  of'^neglecting  futu- 
rity. The  minister  forms  an  expedient  to  sus- 
pend or  perplex  an  inquiry  into  his  measures  for 
a  few  months,  and  applauds  and  triumphs  in  his 
own  dexterity.  The  oeer  puts  off  his  creditor 
for  the  present  dav,  ana  forgets  that  he  is  ever  to 
see  him  more.  The  frown  of  a  orince,  and  the 
loss  of  a  pension,  have  indeed  been  found  of 
wonderful  efficacy,  to  abstract  men's  thoughts 
from  the  present  time,  and  fill  them  with  zeal  for 
the  liberty  and  welfare  of  ages  to  come.  But  I 
am  inclined  to  think  more  favourably  of  the  au 
thor  of  this  prediction,  than  that  he  was  made  a 
patriot  by  disanpointment  or  disgust  If  he  ever 
saw  a  court,  I  would  willingly  believe,  that  he 
did  not  owe  his  concern  for  posterity  to  his  ill  re- 
ception there,  but  his  ill  reception  there  to  his 
concern  for  posterity. 

However,  since  truth  is  the  same  in  the  mouth 
of  a  hermit  or  a  prince,  since  it  is  not  reason, 
but  weakness,  that  makes  us  rate  counsel  by  our 
esteem  for  the  counsellor,  let  us  at  length  desist 
from  this  inquiry,  so  useless  in  itself,  in  which 
we  have  room  to  hope  for  so  little  satisfaction. 
Let  us  show  our  gratitude  to  the  author,  by 
answering  his  intentions^  by  considering  minutely 
the  lines  which  he  has  left  us^  and  examining  their 
import  vrithout  heat,  precipitancy,  or  party  pr»- 
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ludices ;  let  Us  endeavour  to  keep  the  just  mean, 
between  searchinff  ambitiously  for  far-fetched 
interpretations,  and  admitting  such  low  meanioe, 
and  obvious  and  low  sense,  as  is  inconsistent  wiu 
those  great  and  extensive  views,  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  ascribe  to  this  excellent  man. 

It  may  be  yet  farther  asked,  whether  this  in- 
scription, which  appears  in  the  stone,  be  an  ori- 
ginal, and  not  rather  a  version  of  a  traditional 
prediction  in  the  old  British  tongue,  which  the 
zeal  of  some  learned  man  prompt^  him  to  tran»> 
late  and  en^ve  in  a  more  known  hinguage  for 
the  instruction  of  future  ages :  but  as  the  lines 
carry  at  the  first  view  a  reference  both  to  the 
stone  itself,  and  very  remarkably  to  the  place 
where  it  was  found,  I  cannot  see  any  foundation 
for  such  a  suspicion. 

It  remains  now  that  we  examine  the  sense 
and  import  of  the  inscription,  which,  after  having 
long  dwelt  upon  it  with  the  closest  and  most 
laborious  attention,  I  must  confess  myself  not 
yet  able  fully  to  comprehend.  The  following 
explications,  therefore,  are  bv  no  means  laid 
down  as  certain  and  indubitable  truths,  but  as 
conjectures  not  always  wholly  satisfactory  even 
to  myself,  and  which  I  had  not  dared  to  propose 
to  so  enlightened  an  age,  an  age  which  abounds 
with  those  great  ornaments  of  human  nature, 
skeptics,  anti-moralists,  and  infidels,  but  with 
hopes  that  they  would  excite  some  person  of 
greater  abilities  to  penetrate  further  into  the 
oraculous  obscurity  of  this  wonderful  prediction. 

Not  even  the  four  first  lines  are  without  their 
difficulties,  in  which  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
the  stone  seems  to  be  the  time  assigned  for  the 
events  foretold  by  iu 

Cum  lapidem  hunc^  magni 

OtU  nuncjaeet  ineola  ttagni, 

Vel  pede  tquus  tangetf 

Vel  arater  vomere  frtmget, 

Sentiet  ctgra  metus, 

E^undet  putriaJletuMt 

Ltttoraque  ut  fiuciu^ 

ReMoncumnt  oppida  luetu. 
Whenever  this  atone,  now  hid  bMeath  tb«  Illre, 
The  horse  shall  trample,  or  the  plough  shall  break, 
Then,  O  m^  coxmiry !  shalt  thnu  groan  diatrest, 
Grief  in  thine  eyes,  and  terror  In  thy  breaaL 
Thy  streets  with  violence  of  wo  shall  sound. 
Loud  as  the  billowa  buratinf  on  the  ground. 

"  When  this  stone,**  says  he,  "  which  now  lies 
hid  beneath  the  waters  of  a  deep  lake,  shall  be 
struck'  upon  by  the  horse,  or  broken  by  the 
plough,  then  shalt  thou,  my  country,  be  asto- 
nish^ with  terrors,  and  drowned  in  tears ;  then 
shall  thy  towns  sound  with  lamentations,  as  thy 
shores  with  the  roarings  of  the  waves.**  These 
are  the  words  literally  rendered,  but  how  are 
they  verified  ?  The  lake  is  dry,  the  stone  is  turned 
up,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  this  dismal 
scene.    Is  not  all  at  home  satisfaction  and  tran- 

?uillity  ?  all  abroad  submission  and  compliance? 
s  it  the  interest  or  inclination  of  any  prince  or 
state  to  draw  a  sword  against  us?  and  are  we 
not  nevertheless  secured  by  a  numerous  standing 
army,  and  a  king  who  is  himself  an  army? 
Have  our  troops  any  other  employment  than  to 
march  to  a  review  ?  Have  our  fleets  encountered 
any  thing  but  winds  and  worms?  To  me  the 
present  state  of  the  nation  seems  so  far  from  any 
resemblance  to  the  noise  and  agitation  of  a  tem- 
pestuous sea,  that  it  may  be  much  more  properly 
compared  to  the  dead  stillness  of  the  waves  be* 
fore  a  storm. 


Namfatuttdan^ri 
Serpent  per  pra'a  eolvMf 
Oramina  vastantes, 
Fhree  fruetueque  vorantet, 
Omnia  fadan  f  e«. 
yitiante»t  «<  epoUantee  ; 
(luanquam  hantd  pugnacee, 
Jlrttntper  euneta  mrnaeea, 
Furea  iibtque  timore^ 
Et  plngue9  mbaque  labore. 

Th«n  through  thy  fields  shall  scarlet  reptiles  stray, 
And  rapine  and  pollution  mark  their  way. 
Their  hungry  swarms  the  peaceful  vale  shall  frif  bl^ 
Still  fierce  to  threaten,  siil!  afraid  to  fight; 
The  teeming  year'*  whole  product  shall  devour. 
Insatiate  pluck  the  fruit,  and  crop  the  flow»r  : 
Shall  gluuon  on  the  industrious  ^easajit'a  spoil, 
Rob  without  fear,  and  fatten  without  toil. 

He  seems,  in  these  verses,  to  descend  to  a  parti^ 
cular  accotmt  of  this  dreadful  calamity ;  but  hit 
description  is  capable  of  very  different  senses, 
with  almost  equal  probability. 

Red  serpents^  says  he,  {rubri  coluhri  are  the 
Latin  words,  which  the  poetical  translator  has 
rendered  teaHet  reptUet^  using  a  general  terra 
for  a  particular  in  my  opinion  too  ncentiousty,) 
**Red  serpents  shall  wander  o*er  her  meadows, 
and  pillase  and  pollute,**  &c.  The  particular 
mention  of  the  colour  of  this  destructive  viper  ma? 
be  some  gtiide  to  us  in  this  labyrinth,  througn 
which,  I  must  acknowledge,  I  cannot  yet  have 
any  certain  path.  1  confess  that  when  a  few  days 
after  my  perusal  of  this  passage,  I  heard  of  the 
multitude  of  lady-birds,  seen  in  Kent,  I  began  to 
imagine  that  these  were  the  fatal  insects  by 
which  the  island  was  to  be  laid  waste,  and  there- 
fore looked  over  all  accounts  of  them  with  un- 
common concern.  But  when  my  first  terrors 
began  to  subside,  I  soon  recollected  that  these 
creatures,  having  both  wings  and  feet,  would 
scarcely  have  been  called  serpents;  and  was 
quickly  convinced  by  their  leaving  the  country 
without  doing  any  hurt,  that  they  had  no  quality 
but  the  colour,  m  cominon  with  the  ravagers 
here  d^cribed. 

As  I  am  not  able  to  determine  any  thing  on  this 
question,  I  shall  content  myself  with  collecting, 
into  one  view,  the  several  properties  of  this  pe^- 
tiferous  brood,  with  which  we  are  threateneo,  is 
hints  to  more  sagacious  and  fortunate  readers, 
who,  when  they  shall  find  any  red  animal  that 
ranges  uncontrolled  over  the  country,  and  d»> 
vours  the  labours  of  the  trader  and  the  husband* 
man  ;  that  carries  with  it  corruption,  rapine,  pol- 
lution, and  devastation  ;  that  tnreatens  witkoot 
courage,  robs  without  iesr,  and  is  pampered 
without  labour,  they  may  know  that  the  predio 
tion  is  completed.  Let  me  only  remark  farther, 
that  if  the  style  of  this,  as  of  all  other  predictions, 
is  figurative,  the  serpent,  a  wretched  animal  that 
crawls  upon  the  earth,  is  a  proper  emblem  of  low 
views,  self-interest,  and  base  submission,  as  well 
as  of  cruelty,  mischief,  and  malevolence. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  observe  in  this  place,  that 
as  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  mankind  to  be  fore- 
warned of  inevitable  and  insurmountable  miafop* 
tunes,  the  author  probably  intended  to  hint  to  his 
countrymen  the  proper  remedies  for  the  evils  be 
describes.  In  this  calamity,  on  which  he  dwdla 
longest,  and  which  he  seema  to  deplore  with  the 
deepest  sorrow,  he  points  out  one  circumstance^ 
which  may  be  of  great  use  to  disperse  our  appre- 
hensions, and  awaken  us  from  tnat  panic  which 
the  reader  must  necessarily  feel  at  the  first  tran* 
sieat  view  of  this  dreadful  description.    These 
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mrpents,  sayi  the  oriffbal,  are  baud  pvgnacbs,  I 
o/iio  jightintr  race  :  Uiey  will  threaten,  indeed, 
and  faiiAB,  and  terrify  the  weak,  and  timorous,  and 
thoaghtless,  but  have  no  real  courage  or  strength. 
So  that  the  mischief  done  by  them>  their  ravages, 
devastations,  and  robberies,  must  be  only  the 
conseqaences  of  cowardice  in  the  sufferers,  who 
are  harassed  and  oppressed  only  because  they 
suffer  it  without  resistance.  We  are  therefore  to 
remember  whenever  the  peat  here  threatened 
shall  invade  us,  that  submission  and  tameness 
will  be  certain  min,  and  that  nothing  but  spirit, 
vijgrilance,  activity,  and  opposition,  can  preserve 
as  from  the  most  hateful  and  reproachful  misery, 
that  of  bein^  plundered,  starved,  and  devoured 
by  vermin  and  by  reptiles. 

Som'da  dementea 
Hapiet  d>9cordia  gentea^ 
Plurima  tune  I*  get 
Mutabity  plurima  reget 
itatio. 

Then  o*er  the  world  shall  discord  stretch  her  winfi, 
KJL^  change  their  laws,  and  kiogdoms  change  their 
kings. 

Here  the  author  takes  a  general  survey  of  the 
rtate  of  the  world,  and  the  changes  that  were  to 
happen  about  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  this 
monument  in  many  nations.  As  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  intended  to  touch  upon  Uie  affairs  of 
other  countries  any  farther  than  the  advantage 
of  his  own  made  it  necessary,  we  may  reasonably 
conjecture,  that  he  bad  a  full  and  distinct  view 
of  all  the  negotiations,  treaties,  confederacies, 
of  all  the  triple  and  quadruple  alliances,  and  all 
the  leagues  offensive  and  defensive,  in  which  we 
were  to  be  engaged,  either  as  principals,  acces- 
saries, or  guarantees,  whether  by  policy,  or  hope, 
or  fear,  or  our  concern  for  preserving  the  balance 
jf  poicer,  or  our  tenderness  for  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  He  knew  that  our  negotiators  would 
interest  us  in  the  affairs  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
that  no  state  could  either  rise  or  decline  in  power, 
either  extend  or  lose  its  dominions,  without  af- 
fecting politics  and  influencing  our  councils. 

This  passage  will  bear  an  easy  and  natural 
application  to  the  present  time,  in  which  so  many 
revolutions  have  happened,  so  many  nations 
have  changed  their  masters,  and  so  many  dis- 
putes and  commotions  are  embroiling  almost  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

That  almost  every  state  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
that  is,  almost  every  country  then  known,  is  com- 
prehended in  this  prediction,  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived ;  but  whether  it  extends  to  regions  at  that 
time  undiscovered,  and  portends  any  alteration 
of  government  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  let  more 
able  or  more  daring  expositors  determine. 

■  Conner  »a 

In  rabi&m  tunc  eontremet  una 

Cynth  a. 

The  bear  enragM  th*  affrighted  moon  shall  dread. 
The  terror  created  to  the  moon  by  the  anger 
•f  the  bear,  is  a  strange  expression,  but  may  per- 
haps relate  to  the  apprehensions  raised  m  the 
Turkish  empire,  of  wnich  a  crescent  or  new  moon 
is  the  imperial  standard,  by  the  increasing  power 
of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  whose  domimons  lie 
Qnder  the  northern  constellation  called  the  Bear, 

Tunc  laiiM 

Florebunt  UUaprati». 

The  lilies  o*er  the  rales  iriumohant  spread. 
The  lilies  borae  by  the  kings  of  FvanoQ  are  an 


apt  repr«)8entation  of  that  country;  and  their 
ffourishing  over  wide-extended  valleys,  seems  to 
regard  the  new  increase  of  the  French  power, 
wealth,  and  dominions,  by  the  advancement  of 
their  trade  and  the  accession  of  Lorain.  This  is 
at  fint  view  an  obvious  but  perhaps  for  that  . 
very  reason  not  the  true,  inscription.  How  can 
we  reconcile  it  with  the  following  passage, 

Neefremere  audebit 

L^Oy  ted  violate  timebitt 

Omnia  contuetut 

Populari  ptucua  lmtu9. 
Nor  shall  the  lion,  wont  of  old  to  reign 
Despotic  o*er  the  aeitolated  plain, 
Hencerorth  th'  InTiolable  bloom  invade, 
Or  dare  to  murmur  in  the  flow'ry  glade  ; 

in  which  the  lion  that  used  at  pleasure  to  lay  the 
pastures  waste,  is  represented  as  not  daring  to 
touch  the  lilies,  or  murmur  at  their  growth?  • 
The  lion  it  is  true  is  one  of  the  supporters  of  the 
arms  of  England,  and  may  therefore  figure  our 
countrymen,  who  have  in  ancient  times  made 
France  a  desert  But  can  it  be  said,  that  the  lion 
dares  not  murmur  or  rage,  (for  fremere  may  im- 
port both.)  when  it  is  evident,  that  for  many  years 
this  whole  kingdom  has  murmured  7  however,  it 
may  be  at  present  calm  and  secure,  by  its  confi- 
dence in  the  wisdom  of  our  politicians  and  the 
address  of  our  negotiators. 

•Ante  oculo»  natoM 

Calceatot  et  crue*atM 

Jamferet  i^navua, 

Feti  toque  libt'dinepravut. 

His  tortured  tons  shall  die  before  his  fkce. 
While  he  lies  melting  in  a  lewd  embrace. 

Here  are  other  thin^  mentioned  of  the  lion 
equally  unintelligible,  if  we  suppose  them  to  be 
spoken  of  our  nation,  as  that  he  lies  sluggish,  and 
depraved  with  unlawful  lusts,  while  his  offspring 
is  trampled  and  tortured  before  his  eyes.  But  in 
what  place  can  the  English  be  said  to  be  trampled 
or  tortured  ?  Where  are  they  treated  with  injus- 
tice or  contempt  ?  What  nation  is  there  from  pole 
to  pole,  that  aoes  not  reverence  the  nod  of  the 
British  King?  Is  not  our  commerce  unrestrain- 
ed ?  Are  not  the  riches  of  the  world  our  own  7 
Do  not  our  ships  sail  unmolested,  and  oar  mer- 
chants traffic  in  perfect  security  ?  Is  not  the  very 
name  of  England  treated  by  foreigners  in  a  man- 
ner never  known  before?  Or  if  some  slight 
injuries  have  beenoff*ered,  if  some  of  our  petty 
traders  have  been  stopped,  our  possessions  threat- 
ened, our  effect!  confiscated,  our  flag  insulted, 
or  our  ears  cropped^  have  we  lain  sluggish  and 
unactive  ?  Have  not  our  fteets  been  seen  in  tri- 
umph at  Spithead  ?  Did  not  Hosier  visit  the  Bas- 
timentos,  and  is  not  Haddock  now  stationed  at 
Port  Mahon  7 

tin  qufyyue  quod  mtfvm, 

QiMMJ  dietu  denique  d*rwn, 

Sanguinem  equtu  sugit^ 

Neque  bellua  victa  remugiU 

And,  yet  more  strange !  his  Teins  a  horse  shall  drain, 
Nor  shall  the  passive  coward  once  complain. 

It  is  farther  asserted  in  the  concluding  lines, 
that  the  horse  shall 'suck  the  lion*s  blood.  This 
is  still  more  obscure  than  any  of  the  rest ;  and 
indeed  the  difficulties  I  have  met  with  ever  since 
the  firftt  mention  of  the  lion  are  so  many  and 
great,  that  I  had,  in  utter  deepair  of  surmounting 
them,  once  desisted  from  my  design  of  publishing 
any  thing  upon  this  subject :  but  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  importunity  of  some  friends,  to  whom 
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I  can  deny  nothing,  to  rerame  my  design ;  and  I 
must  own,  that  nothing  animated  me  so  much  aa 
the  hope  they  fiattered  me  with,  that  my  essay 
might  be  inserted  in  the  Gazetteer,  and  so  be^ 
come  of  service  to  my  country. 

That  a  weaker  ammal  should  suck  the  blood 
of  a  stronger  without  resistance,  is  wholly  im- 
probable and  inconsistent  with  the  regard  for 
self-preservation,  so  observable  in  every  order 
and  species  of  beings.  We  must  therefore  ne- 
cessarily endeavour  after  some  figurative  sense 
not  liable  to  so  insuperable  an  objection. 

Were  I  to  proceed  in  the  same  tenor  of  inter- 
pretation, by  which  I  explained  the  moon  and 
the  lilies,  I  might  observe  thata  horse  is  the  arms 

of  H .    But  how  then  does  the  horse 

suck  the  lion's  blood  7  Money  is  the  blood  of  the 

body  politic. ^But  my  zeal  for  the  present 

happy  establishment  will  not  su£^  me  to  pursue 
a  tram  of  thought  that  leads  to  such  shocking 
conclusions.  The  idea  is  detestable,  and  such 
as,  it  ought  to  be  hoped,  can  enter  into  the  mind 
of  none  but  a  virulent  Republican,  or  bloody 
Jacobite.  There  is  not  one  honest  man  in  the 
nation  unconvinced  how  weak  an  attempt  it 
would  be  to  endeavour  to  confute  this  insinua- 
tion. An  insinuation  which  no  party  will  dare 
to  abet,  and  of  so  fatal  and  destructive  a  ten- 
dency, that  it  may  prove  eouaUy  dangerous  to 
the  author,  whether  true  or  false. 

As  therefore  I  can  form  no  hypothesis  on 
which  a  consistent  interpretation  may  be  built, 
.1  must  leave  these  loose  and  unconnected  hints 
entirely  to  the  candour  of  the  reader,  and  con- 
fess tKat  I  do  not  think  my  scheme  of  explica- 
tion just,  since  I  cannot  apply  it  throu|:hout  the 
whole  without  involving  myself  in  difficulties, 
from  which  the  ablest  mterpreter  would  find  it. 
no  easy  matter  to  get  free. 

Bein^  therefore  convinced,  upon  an  attentive 
and  deliberate  review  of  these  observations,  and 
a  consultation  with  my  friends,  of  whose  abilities 
I  have  the  highest  esteem,  and  whose  impuiv 
tiality,  sincerity,  and  probity,  I  have  long  known 
and  frequently  experienced,  that  my  conjectures 
are  in  general  very  uncertain,  often  improbable, 
and  sometimes  litue  less  than  apparently  false,  I 
was  long  in  doubt  whether  I  ought  not  entirely 
to  suppress  them,  and  content  myself  with  pul>- 
lishing  in  the  Gazetteer  the  inscription,  as  it 
stands  engraven  on  the  stone,  without  transla- 
tion or  commentary,  unless  that  ingenious  and 
learned  society  should  favour  the  world  with 
their  own  remarks. 

To  this  scheme,  which  I  thought  extremely 
well  calculated  for  the  public  g<KKl,  and  there- 
fore very  ea€:erly  communicated  to  my  acquaint- 
ance and  fellow-students,  some  objections  were 
started,  which,  as  I  had  not  foreseen,  I  was  un- 
able to  answer. 

It  was  observed,  first.  That  the  DaUy  DiiMer* 
tattwu  published  by  that  fraternity,  are  written 
with  such  profundity  of  sentiment,  and  filled 
with  such  uncommon  modes  of  expression  j  as  to 
be  themselves  sufikaenthr  unintelligible  to  mlgar 
readers,  and  that  therefore  the  venerable  obscu- 
rity of  this  prediction,  would  much  less  excite 
the  curiosity  and  awaken  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, than  if  it  were  exhibited  in  any  other  paper, 
«nd  placed  in  opposition  to  the  dear  and  easy 
style  of  an  author  generally  understood. 

To  this  argument,  formidaUe  as  it  was,  I  an- 


swered, after  a  short  pause,  that,  with  all  proper 
deference  to  the  great  sagacity  and  advanoBd  a^ 
of  the  objector,  1  could  not  but  conceive  that  his 
position  confuted  itself  and  that  a  reader  of  the 
Gazetteer,  being  by  his  own  confession  aoeas- 
tomed  to  encounter  difficulties,  and  search  for 
meaning  where  it  was  not  easily  to  be  found,  must 
be  better  prepared  than  any  other  man  for  the 
perusal  of  these  ambiguous  expressions.  And 
that,  besides,  the  explieaiion  of  this  8t<me,  being 
a  task  which  nothing  could  sunnount  but  the 
most  acute  penetration  joined  with  indefatigable 
patience,  seemed  in  reality  reserved  for  those 
who  have  given  proofs  of  both  in  the  highest 
degree,  by  reading  and  understanding  the  GaieU 
teer. 

This  answer  satisfied  every  one  but  the  ob- 
jector, who,  with  an  obstinacy  not  venr  uncom- 
mon, adhered  to  his  own  opinion,  though  be 
could  not  defend  it :  and  not  oeing  able  to  make 
any  reply,  attempted  to  laugh  away  my  argu- 
ment, out  found  the  rest  of  my  frienids  so  liule 
disposed  to  jest  upon  this  important  questioD, 
that  he  was  forced  to  restrain  his  mirth,  and 
content  himself  with  a  sullen  and  contemptuous 
silence. 

Another  of  my  friends,  whom  I  had  assembled 
on  this  occasion^  having  owned  the  solidity  of  mj 
answer  to  the  first  oojection,  ofifered  a  seoono, 
which  in  his  opinion  could  not  be  so  easily  de- 
feated. 

"I  have  observed,**  says  he,  **  that  the  essays 
in  the  Gazetteer,  though  written  on  very  imjtor- 
tant  subjects  by  the  ablest  hands  which  amhrtion 
can  incite,  friendship  engage,  or  money  procure, 
have  never,  though  circulioed  through  tne  king- 
dom with  the  utmost  application,  had  any  re- 
markable influence  upon  the  people.  I  know 
many  persons  of  no  common  capacity,  that  hold 
it  suflocient  to  peruse  the  papers  four  times  a 
year;  and  othera  who  receive  them  regularly, 
and,  without  looking  upon  iheuL  treasure  than 
under  ground  for  the  oenefit  of^  posterity.  So 
that  the  inscription  may,  by  being  inserted  ihcrc^ 
sink  once  more  into  darkness  ^d  oblivion,  in- 
stead of  informmg  the  age,  and  wiwwting  our 
present  mimstry  in  the  regulation  of  their  mea> 
sures." 

Another  observed,  that  nothing  was  more  ia>- 
reasonable  than  my  hone,  that  any  remarks  or 
elucidations  would  be  arawn  up  by  that  frater- 
nity, since  their  own  employments  do  not  aUow 
them  any  leisure  for  sucfi  attempts.  Every  one 
knows  that  panegyric  is  in  its  own  nature  no  eainr 
task,  and  that  to  defend  is  much  nx>re  SBeak 
than  to  attack ;  consider  then,  says  he,  what  in- 
dustry, what  assiduity  it  must  require,  to  prmt 
and  vindicate  a  ministry  like  ours. 

It  was  hinted  by  another,  that  an  instariposa 
which  had  no  relation  to  any  particular  set  of 
men  amongst  us,  but  was  composed  many  ajgea 
before  the  partiesi  which  now  aivide  the  natxa, 
had  a  being,  could  not  be  so  properly  oonvcveil 
to  the  worid  by  means  of  a  papier  dedicated  to 
political  debates. 

Another  to  whom  I  had  commnnieated  tDy 
own  obeervations  in  a  more  private  manner,  and 
who  had  inserted  some  of  his  own  arg^meaia^ 
declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  were,  tbeogih 
very  controvertible  and  unsatisfactory,  yet  too 
valuable  to  be  fost;  and  that  though  to  inseft 
the  inscription  in  a  paper  of  whicfc  euidb  uunihii  ■ 
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an  daily  &trtbated  at  the  expense  of  the  pabKe, 
wwikl  doubtless  be  very  agreeable  to  the  gene- 
nnis  design  of  the  author,  yet  he  hoped  that  as 
all  the  students,  either  of  politics  or  antiquities, 
would  receiTO  both  pleasure  and  improvement 
from  the  dissertation  with  which  it  is  accompa- 
nied, none  of  them  would  regret  to  pay  for  so 
agreeable  an  entertainment 

It  cannot  be  wondered  that  I  have  yielded  at 
last  to  such  weighty  reasons,  and  such  insinu- 
ating compliments,  and  chosen  to  gratify  at  once 
the  inclination  of  fHends  and  the  vanity  of  an 
author.  Yet  I  should  think  I  had  veiy  imper- 
fectly dischai^ed  my  duty  to  my  country,  did  I 
not  warn  all  whom  either  interest  or  curiosity 
shall  incite  to  the  perusal  of  this  treatise,  not  to 
layany  stress  upon  my  explications. 

How  a  more  complete  and  indisputable  inter* 
pretation  may  be  obtained,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
This  will,  I  suppose,  be  readily  granted,  that  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  any  single  hand;  but 
from  the  joint  mquiries  and  united  labours,  of  a 
numerous  society  of  able  men,  instituted  by  au- 
thonty^  selected  with  great  discernment  and  im- 
partiality, and  supported  at  the  charge  of  the 
nation. 

I  &m  very  far  from  apprehending  that  any  pro* 
posal  for  the  attainment  of  so  desirabls  an  end, 
will  be  rejected  by  this  inquisitive  and  enlight^ 
ened  age,  and  shall  therefore  lay  before  the 
public  the  project  which  I  have  formed  and 
matured  by  long  consideration,  for  the  institu- 
tion of  a  society  of  commentators  upon  this  in- 
scription. 

I  humbly  propose,  that  thirty  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished gemus  be  chosen  for  this  employ- 
ment, half  from  the  inns  of  court,  and  half  from 
the  army,  and  be  incorporated  into  a  society  for 
five  years,  under  the  name  Of  the  Socibtt  or 

COMMBNTATORS. 

That  great  undertakings  can  only  be  executed 
by  a  great  number  d*  hands,  is  too  evident  to  re- 
Qttire  any  proof;  and  I  am  afraid  all  that  read 
tnis  scheme  will  think  that  it  is  chiefly  defective 
in  this  respect,  and  that  when  they  reflect  how 
many  commissaries  were  thought  necessary  at 
Seville,  and  that  even  their  negotiations  entirely 
miscarried,  probably  for  want  of  more  associates, 
they  will  conclude  that  I  have  proposed  impos- 
dbitities,  and  that  the  ends  of  the  institution 
will  be  defeated  by  an  injudicious  and  ill-timed 
froj^ity. 

Bat  if  it  be  considered,  how  well  the  persons 
I  recommend  must  have  oeen  Qualified  by  their 
education  and  profession  for  tiie  provinces  as- 
signed  them,  the  objection  will  grow  less  weighty 
tluui  it  appears.  It  is  well  known  to  be  the  con- 
stant study  of  the  lawyers  to  discover  in  acts  of 
parliament,  meanings  which  escaped  the  com- 
miUees  that  drew  tl^m  up,  and  the  senates  that 
passed  them  into  laws,  and  to  explain  wills  into 
a  sense  wholly  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
testator.  How  easily  may  an  adept  in  these 
adnoirable  and  Useful  arts,  penetrate  into  the 
most  hidden  import  of  this  prediction  7  A  man 
aocustomed  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  obvious 
and  natural  meaning  of  a  sentence,  does  not 
easily  shake  ofl"  his  habit ;  but  a  true-bred  law- 
yer never  contents  himself  with  one  sense  when 
there  is  another  to  be  found. 

Nor  will  the  beneficial  consequences  of  this 
•cheaie  terminate  in  the  explication  of  this  mo- 


nutnent;  they  will  extend  mudi  farther:  for  the 
commentators  having  sharpened  and  improved 
their  sagacity  by  this  long  and  difficult  course  of 
study,  will,  when  they  return  mio  public  life,  be 
of  wonderfbl  service  to  the  government,  in  ex- 
amining pamphlets,  songs,  and  journals,  and  in 
drawing  up  informations,  indictments^  and  in* 
stroctions  for  special  juries.  They  will  be  won- 
derfully fitted  tor  the  posts  of  Attorney  and  So- 
licitor General,  but  wul  excel,  above  all,  as  licen- 
sers for  the  stage. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  army  will  equally  adorn 
the  province  to  which  I  have  assigned  .Uiem,  of 
setunjB^  the  discoveries  and  sentiments  of  their 
associates  in  a  clear  and  agreeable  light  The 
lawyers  are  well  known  to  be  very  happy  in  ex- 
pressing their  ideas,  being  for  the  most  part  able 
to  make  themselves  understood  by  none  but  their 
own  fraternity.  But  the  geniuses  of  the  army 
have  sufficient  opportunities,  by  their  free  access 
to  the  levee  and  the  toilet,  th«r  constant  atten- 
dance on  balls  and  assemblies,  and  that  abun- 
dant leisure  which  they  enjoy  beyond  any  other 
body  of  men,  to  acquaint  tnemselves  ¥rith  every 
new  word  and  prevailing  mode  of  expression, 
and  to  attain  the  utmost  mcety  and  most  polished 
prettiness  of  language. 

It  will  be  necessary,  that  during  their  atten- 
dance upon  the  society,  they  be  exempt  fiom 
any  obligation  to  appear  in  Hyde-Park:  and 
that  upon  no  emergency,  however  pressing,  they 
be  called  away  from  their  studies,  unless  me  na- 
tion be  in  immediate  danger  by  an  insnrreotioa 
of  weavers,  colliers,  or  smugglers. 

There  may  not  perhaps  be  found  in  the  army 
such  a  number  of  men,  who  have  ever^  conde- 
scended to  pass  through  the  labours  and  irksome 
forms  of  education  m  use  among  the  lower 
classes  of  people,  or  submitted  to  learn  the  mer- 
cantile ana  plebeian  arts  of  writing  and  reading. 
I  must^  own,  that  though  I  enUrely  agree  wiUi 
the  notions  of  the  uselessoess  of  any  such  trivial 
acconiplishments  in  the  military  profession,  and 
of  their  inconsistency  with  more  vslnable  attain- 
ments ;  though  I  am  convinced,  that  a  man  who 
can  read  and  write,  becomes,  at  least,  a  very 
disagreeable  companion  to  his  brother  soldiers,  if 
he  does  not  absolutely  shun  their  acquaintance ; 
that  he  is  apt  to  imbibe  from  his  books  odd 
notions  of  liberty  and  independency,  and  even 
sometimes  of  morality  and  virtue,  utteriy  incon- 
sistent with  the  desirable  character  of  a  pretty 
gentleman  :  though  writini^  frequently  stains  the 
whitest  finger,  and  reading  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  cloud  the  aspect,  and  depress  that  airy 
and  thou|riitless  vivacity,  which  is  the  distin* 
guishing  oiaracteristic  of  a  modem  warrior;  yet 
on  this  sinffle  occasion,  I  cannot  but  heartily 
wish,  that  by  a  strict  search  there  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  army  fifteen  men  who  can  write 
and  read. 

I  know  that  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  ia 
so  disreputable  amonff  these  gentlemen,  that 
those  wno  have  by  ill  fortune  formeriy  been 
taught  it,  have  partly  forgot  it  by  disuse,  and 
partly  concealed  it  from  the  world,  to  avoid 
the  railleries  and  insnlls  to  which  their  education 
might  make  them  Uable :  I  propose,  therefore, 
that  all  the  officera  of  the  army  may  be  examined 
upon^oath  one  by  one,  and  tliat  if  fifteen  cannot 
be  selected  who  are  at  present  so  Qualified,  the 
deficiency  may  be  supplied  out  of^  those  who 
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having  once  learned  to  read,  maj  perhaps,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  master,  in  a  short  time  refresh 
their  memories. 

It  may  be  thoi^t,  at  the  first  sight  of  this 
proposal,  that  it  might  not  be  improoer  to  asngn 
to  every  commentator  a  reader  ana  secretary  ; 
but  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  not  only  tne 
public  might  murmur  at  such  an  addition  of  ex- 
pense, but  that  by  the  unfaithfulness  or  negli- 
gence of  their  servants,  the  discoveries  of  the 
society  may  be  carried  to  foreign  conrts,  and 
made  use  of  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  own 
country. 

For  the  residence  of  this  society,  I  cannot 
think  anyplace  more  proper  than  Greenwich- 
HoepitaC  m  which  they  may  have  thirty  apart^ 
ments  fitted  up  for  them,  that  they  may  make 
their  observations  in  private,  and  meet  once  a 
dsy  in  the  painted  halt  to  compare  them. 

if  the  establishment  of  this  society  be  thought 
a  matter  of  too  much  importance  to  be  deferred 
till  the  new  buildings  are  finished,  it  will  be 
necessarv  to  make  room  for  their  reception,  by 
tbe  expulsion  of  such  of  the  seamen  as  have  no 
f>''etensions  to  the  settlement  there,  but  fractured 
J.  libs,  loss  of  eyes,  or  decayed  constitutions, 
who  have  lately  been  admitted  in  such  numbers, 
that  it  is  now  scarce  possible  to  accommodate  a 
nobleman's  groom,  footman,  or  postillion,  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  profession, 
and  the  original  design  of  the  foundation. 

The  situation  of  Greenwich  will  naturally 
dispose  them  to  reflection  and  study :  and  par- 
ticular caution  ought  to  be  used,  lest  any  interw 
ruption  be  sufiered  to  dissipate  their  attention  or 
distract  their  meditations:  for  this  reason,  all 
visits  and  letters  from  ladies  are  strictly  to  be 
prohibited  ;  and  if  any  of  the  members  shall  be 
detected  with  a  lap-dog,  pack  of  cards,  box  of 
dice,  draught-table,  snuff-box,  or  looking-glass, 
he  shall  for  the  first  oflence  be  confined  for  three 
months  to  water-gruel,  and  for  the  second  be  ex- 
pelled the  society. 

Nothing  now  remains,  but  that  an  estimate  be 
made  of  the  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  on 
this  noble  and  generous  design.  The  salary  to 
be  allowed  each  professor  cannot  be  lees  than 
2000/.  a  year,  which  is  indeed  more  than  the  re-* 
gular  stipend  of  a  commissioner  of  excise,  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  commentators 
have  a  much  more  difficult  and  important  em- 
ployment, and  can  expect  their  salaries  but  for 
the  short  space  of  6ve  years,  whereas  a  com- 
missioner (unless  he  imprudently  sufiers  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  a  whimsical  tender- 
ness for  his  country)  has  an  establishment  for 
life. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  allow  the  society  in  ge- 
neral, 30,000/.  yeariy  for  the  support  of  the  pub- 
lic table,  and  40,000/.  for  secret  service. 

Thus  will  the  ministry  have  a  fairprospect  of 
obtaining  the  full  sense  and  import  oi  the  predic- 
tion, without  burthening  the  public  with  more 
than  650,000/.  which  may  be  paid  out  of  tlie 
sinking  fiind  ;  or  if  it  be  not  thought  proper  to 
violate  that  sacred  treasure  by  converting  any 
part  of  it  into  uses  not  primarily  intended,  may 
DO  easily  raised  by  a  general  poll-tax,  or  excise 
upon  bread. 

Having  now  completed  my  scheme,  a  scheme 
calculate  for  the  public  benefit,  without  regard 
to  any  party,  I  entreat  all  sects,  factions,  and 


disttnctionfl  of  men  among  m,  to  lay  aside  for  • 
time  their  party  feuds  ami  petty  animosities; 
and  by  a  warm  concurrence  on  this  urgent  occa- 
sion, teach  posterity  to  sacrifice  every  private 
interest  to  the  advantage  of  their  country. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  STATE  OP 
AFFAIRS  IN  1756. 

PROM  THS  LITERART  MAGAZINE,  NO.  IT. 

Thb  time  is  now  come  in  which  every  Eng- 
lishman expects  to  be  informed  of  the  national 
afly  rs,  and  in  which  he  has  a  right  to  have  that 
expectation  jgjatified.  For  whatever  may  be 
urged  by  ministers,  or  those  whom  vanity  or 
interest  make  the  followers  of  ministers,  coo- 
ceming  the  necessity  of  confidence  in  our  gover- 
nors, and  the  presumption  of  prying  with  pro- 
fane eyes  into  tne  recesses  of  policy,  it  is  evident 
that  this  reverence  can  be  claimed  only  by  cood- 
sels  yet  unexecuted,  and  projects  suspended  in 
delilleration.  But  when  a  design  has  ended  m 
miscarriage  or  success,  when  every  eye  and 
every  ear  is  witness  to  general  discontent,  or 
general  satisfaction,  it  is  then  a  proper  time  to 
disentangle  confusion,  and  illustrate  obscuritj, 
to  show  by  what  causes  every  event  was  pro* 
duced,  and  in  what  efiects  it  is  hkely  to  termi- 
nate; to  lay  down  with  distinct  particularity 
what  rumour  always  huddles  in  general  excla- 
mations, or  perplexes  by  undigested  narrativee; 
to  show  whence  happiness  or  calamity  is  derived, 
and  whence  it  may  be  expected ;  and  bon^y 
to  lay  before  the  people  what  inquiry  can  gather 
of  the  past,  and  coiyecture  can  estmiate  of  the 
fiiture. 

The  general  subject  of  the  present  war  is  suf- 
ficiently known.  It  is  allowed  on  both  sides, 
that  hostiUtitfS  began  in  America,  and  that  die 
French  and  English  quarrelled  about  the  beon* 
daries  of  their  settlements,  about  grounds  and 
rivers  to  which,  1  am  afraid,  neithor  can  show 
any  other  right  than  that  of  power,  and  which 
neither  can  occupy  but  by  usurpation,  and  the 
dispossession  of  the  natural  loras  and  original 
inhabitants.  Such  is  the  contest,  that  no  honest 
man  can  heartily  wish  success  to  either  psrty. 

It  may  indeed  be  alleged^  that  the  Indians 
have  granted  large  tracts  of  land  both  to  one 
and  to  the  other :  but  theee  ^rrants  can  add  little 
to  the  validity  of  our  titles,  till  it  be  experienced 
how  they  were  obtained  ;  for  if  they  were  ex- 
torted by  violence,  or  induced  by  fraud;  by 
threats,  which  the  miseries  of  other  nations  had 
shoMm  not  to  be  vain,  or  by  promises  of  which 
no  performance  was  ever  intended,  what  are 
they  but  new  modes  of  usurpation,  but  new  in- 
stances of  cruelty  and  treachery  ? 

And  indeed  what  but  false  hope  or  resistlesi 
terror  can  prevail  upon  a  weaker  nation  to  in- 
vite a  stronger  into  their  country,  to  give  their 
lands  to  strangers  whom  no  affini^  of  manneii, 
or  similitude  of  opinion,  can  he  said  to  recom- 
mend, to  permit  them  to  build  towns  from  which 
the  natives  are  excluded,  to  raise  fortresses  by 
which  they  are  intimidateid,  to  settle  themselves 
with  such  strength  that  they  cannot  aflerwards 
be  expelled,  but  are  for  ever  to  remain  the  mas- 
ters of  the  original  inhabitants,  the  dictaters  of 
their  conduct,  and  the  arbiters  of  their  late  7 

When  we  see  men  acting  thus  against  the 
precepts  of  reason,  and  the  ustincts  of  astoie^ 
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we  taaaot  hmHtsU  to  detonobM,  thtl  by  •dido 
neons  or  other  they  were  deboned  from  choice ; 
that  they  were  lured  or  frightoDed  into  coinpU- 
«iice :  tnat  the¥  either  granted  only  what  tney 
found  impossible  to  keep,  or  expected  advantages 
upon  the  faith  of  their  new  inmates,  which  th^ 
was  no  purpose  to  confer  upon  them.  It  can- 
not be  said,  that  the  Indians  originally  invited 
us  to  their  coasts ;  we  went  uncalled  and  un- 
expected to  nations  who  had  no  imagination  that 
the  earth  contained  any  inhabitants  so  distant 
and  so  different  from  themselves.  We  sstonisb- 
ed  them  with  our  ships,  with  our  arms,  and 
with  our  general  superiority.  They  yielded  to 
us  as  to  beings  of  another  and  higher  race,  sent 
among  them  from  some  unknown  regions,  with 
power  which  naked  Indians  could  not  resist, 
and  which  they  were  therefore,  by  every  act  of 
humility,  to  propitiate,  that  they  who  could  so 
easily  destroy,  migfat  be  induced  to  spare. 

To  this  iniueoce,  and  to  this  only,  are  to  be 
attributed  all  the  cessions  and  submissions  of 
the  Indian  princes,  if  indeed  any  such  cessions 
were  ever  made,  of  which  we  have  no  witnesf 
bat  those  who  claim  from  them ;  and  there  is  no 
creat  malignity  in  suspecting,  that  those  who 
have  Tobbed  have  also  bed. 

Some  colonies  indeed  have  been  established 
Hiore  peaceably  than  others.  The  utmost  extre- 
mity of  wrong  has  not  always  been  [Hactised ; 
but  those  that  have  settled  in  the  new  world  on 
the  iairest  terms,  have  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  a  scrivener  who  ruins  in  silence,  over  a  plun- 
derer that  seiMS  by  force  :  all  have  taken  what 
had  other  owners,  and  all  have  had  recourse  to 
arras,  rather  than  quit  the  prey  on  which  they 
had  fastened. 

The  American  diMmte  between  the  French 
and  us  is  therefiEMre  only  the  quarrel  of  two  rob- 
bers for  the  spoils  of  a  passenger ;  but  as  rob- 
bers have  terms  of  confederacy,  which  they  are 
obliff  ed  to  observe  as  members  of  the  gang,  so  the 
Enfflish  and  French  may  have  rslative  rights, 
and  do  injustice  to  each  other,  while  both  are 
injuring  the  Indians.  And  such,  indeed,  is  the 
present  contest ;  tiiey  have  parted  the  northern 
continent  of  Americia  between  them,  and  are 
now  disputing  about  their  boundaries,  and  each 
is  endeavonnng  the  destruction  of  the  other  by 
the  help  of  the  Indians,  whose  interest  it  is.that 
both  should  be  destroyed. 

Both  nations  clamour  with  great  vehemence 
about  infractions  of  limits,  violation  of  treaties, 

Jm  usurpation,  insidious  artifices,  and  breach 
faith.  The  English  rail  at  the  perfidious 
French,  and  the  French  at  the  encroacfainff  En- 
glish :  they  ^oote  treaties  on  each  side,  diarge 
each  other  with  aspiring  to  universal  monarchy, 
and  complain  on  either  part  of  the  insecurity  of 
possession  near  such  turbulent  neighbours. 

Through  this  mist  of  controversy  it  can  raise 
no  wonder  that  the  truth  is  not  easily  discovered. 
When  a  <)uarrel  has  been  long  carried  on  be- 
tween individuals,  it  is  often  very  hard  to  tell  by 
whom  it  was  begun.  Every  ^ct  is  darkened  by 
distance,  by  interest,  and  by  multitudes.  Infor- 
mation is  not  easily  procured  from  far;  those 
whom  the  truth  will  not  favour,  will  not  step  vo- 
luntarily forth  to  tell  it:  and  where  there  are 
many  agents,  it  is  easy  for  every  single  action  to 
beconc^ed* 
Afl  thdM  eauMS  eoBcnr  to  theobsoority  of  the 
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question,  '<By  whom  were  hostilities  in  America 
commenced?"  Perhaps  there  never  can  be  te* 
membered  a  time  in  which  hostilities  had  ceased. 
Two  powerful  colonies  inflamed  with  immemo- 
rial rivalry,  and  placed  out  of  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  mother  nations,  were  not  likely  to 
be  long  at  rest.    Some  opposition  was  always 

Soing  forward,  some  mischief  was  every  day 
one  or  meditated,  and  the  borderers  were  al- 
ways better  pleased  with  what  they  could  sostch 
from  their  n^hbours,  than  what  they  had  of 
their  own. 

In  this  disposition  to  reciprocal  invasion  a 
cause  of  dispute  never  could  be  wanting.  The 
forests  and  deserts  of  America  are  without  land- 
marks^ and  therefore  cannot  be  particularly  spe- 
cified m  stipulations ;  the  appellations  of  those 
Wide-extenaed  regions  have  in  every  mouth  a  dif 
ferent  meaning,  and  areunderstoodon  either  side 
as  inclination  happens  to  contract  or  extend 
them.  Who  has  jet  pretended  to  define  how 
much  of  America  is  included  in  Brazil,  Mexico, 
or  Peru  7  It  is  almost  as  easy  to  divide  the  At- 
lantic ocean  by  a  line,  as  clearly  to  ascertain  the 
limits  of  those  uncultivated,  uninhabitable,  un- 
measured regions. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  considered,  that  contracts 
concerning  boundaries  are  oHen  left  vague  and 
indefinite  without  necessity,  by  the  desire  of  each 
party  to  interpret  the  ambiguity  to  its  own  ad- 
vantage when  a  fit  opportunity  shall  be  found. 
In  forming  stipulations,  the  commissaries  are 
often  ignorant,  and  oflen  negligent;  they  are 
sometimes  weary  with  debate,  and  contract  a  te- 
dious discussion  into  general  terms,  or  refer  it  to 
a  former  treaty,  which  was  never  underatood. 
The  weaker  part  is  always  afraid  of  requiring 
explanations,  and  the  stronger  always  has  an  in* 
terest  in  leaving  the  question  undecided :  thus  it 
will  happen,  without  great  caution  on  either  side, 
that  alter  long  treaties  solemnly  ratified,  the 
rights  that  hacT  been  disputed  are  still  equally 
open  to  controversy. 

In  America,  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  that 
there  are  tractsof  land  not  yet  claimed  by  either 
party,  and  thorefore  mentioned  in  no  treaties, 
which  yet  one  or  the  other  may  be  siUrwards  in- 
clined to  occupy ;  but  to  these  vacant  and  un- 
settled oountries  each  nation  may  pretend,  as 
each  conceives  itself  entitled  to  all  that  is  not  ex- 
pressly granted  to  the  other. 

Here  then  is  a  perpetual  ground  of  contest: 
every  enlargemei^  of^  ^  possessions  of  either 
will  be  considered  as  something  taken  from  the 
other,  and  each  will  endeavour  to  regain  what 
had  never  been  claimed,  but  that  the  other  occu- 
pied it 

Thus  obscure  in  its  original  is  the  American 
contest  It  is  difficult  to  find  the  fint  invader, 
or  to  tell  where  invasion  properiy  begins ;  but 
I  suppose  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  after  the 
last  war,  when  the  French  had  made  peace  with 
such  apparent  superiority,  they  naturally  began 
to  treat  us  with  less  respect  in  distant  parts  of 
the  world,  and  to  consider  us  as  a  people  from 
whom  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  wno  could 
no  longer  presume  to  contravene  their  designs  or 
to  cheoc  tneir  progress. 

The  power  of  ooing  wrong  with  impunity  sel- 
dom waits  long  for  the  will ;  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  in  America  the  French  would 
avow  thsir  purpose  of  aggrandizing  theoiselvei 
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with  at  least  as  little  reseire  as  in  Europe.  We 
may  therefore  readily  believe,  that  they  were  nn- 
<^uiet  neighbours,  and  had  no  great  regard  to 
right,  which  they  believed  us  no  longer  able  to 
enforce. 

That  in  fbnnin^  a  line  of  forts  behind  our  co- 
lonies, if  in  no  other  part  of  their  attempt  they 
had  acted  against  the  general  intention,  if  not 
against  the  hteral  terms  of  treaties,  can  scarcely 
be  denied ;  for  it  never  can  be  supposed  that  we 
intended  to  be  enclosed  between  the  sea  and  the 
French  garrisons,  or  preclude  ourselves  from  ex- 
tending our  plantations  backwards  to  any  length 
that  our  convenience  should  require. 

With  dominion  is  conferred  every  thing  that 
can  secure  dominion.  He  that  has  the  coast, 
has  likewise  the  sea  to  a  certain  distance ;  he 
that  possesses  a  fortress,  has  the  riirht  of  prohi- 
bitinff  another  fortress  to  bebuilt  within  the  com- 
mand of  its  cannon.  When,  therefore,  we  plant- 
ed the  coast  of  North  America,  we  supposed  the 
Sossession  of  the  inland  region  grantea  to  an  in- 
efinite  extent ;  and  every  nation  that  settled  in 
that  part  of  the  worid,  seems  by  the  permission 
of  every  other  nation,  to 'have  made  the  same 
supposition  in  its  own  favour. 

Here  then,  perhaps,  it  will  be  safest  to  fix  the 
justice  of  our  cause ;  here  we  are  apparently 
and  indisputably  injured,  and  this  injury  mav, 
according  to  the  practice  of  nations,  be  justly 
resented.  Whether  we  have  not  in  return  made 
some  encroachments  upon  them,  must  be  left 
doubtful,  till  our  practices  on  the  Ohio  shall  be 
stated  and  vindicated.  There  are  no  two  nations 
confining  on  each  other,  between  whom  a  war 
may  not  always  be  kindled  with  plausible  pre- 
tences on  either  part,  as  there  is  always  passins 
between  them  a  reciprocation  of  injuries,  and 
fluctuation  of  encroachments. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  last  peace,  perpe- 
tual complaints  of  the  supplantations  and  inva- 
sions of  the  French  have  been  sent  to  Europe 
from  our  colonies,  and  transmitted  to  our  minis- 
ters at  Paris,  where  good  words  were  sometimes 
given  us,  and  the  practices  of  the  American  com- 
manders were  sometimes  disowned,  but  no  re- 
dress was  ever  obtained,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
any  prohibition  was  sent  to  America.  We  were 
still  amused  with  such  doubtful  promises  as  those 
who  are  afraid  of  war  are  ready  to  mterpret  in 
their  own  favour,  and  the  French  pushed  forward 
their  line  of  fortresses,  and  seemed  to  resolve 
that  before  our  complaints  were  finally  dismiss- 
ed, all  remedy  should  be  hopeless. 

We  likewise  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to 
form  a  barrier  against  the  Canadians  by  sending 
a  colony  to  New  Scotland,  a  cold  uncomfortable 
tract  of  ground,  of  which  we  had  long  the  nomi- 
nal possession  before  we  really  began  to  occupy 
it  To  this  those  were  invited  whom  the  cessa- 
tion of  war  deprived  of  employment,  and  made 
burdensome  to  their  country  ^  and  settlers  were 
allured  thither  by  many  iallaaous  descriptions  of 
fertile  valleys  and  clear  skies.  What  effects  these 
pictures  of*^  American  happiness  had  upon  my 
countrymen,  I  was  never  informed,  but  I  suppose 
very  few  sought  provision  in  those  froven  regions, 
whom  guilt  or  poverty  did  not  drive  from  then- 
native  country.  About  the  boundaries  of  this 
new  colony  were  were  some  disputes,  but  as 
there  was  nothing  yet  worth  a  contest,  the  power 
of  the  French  was  not  mwAt  exerted  on  that  side ; 


some  distmbance  was  however  given,  and  wmm 
skirmishes  ensued.  But  perhaps,  being  peopled 
chiefly  with  sokiiers^  who  would  rather  live  by 
plunder  than  by  agriculture,  and  who  consider 
war  as  their  beet  tnde,  New  Scotland  would  be 
more  obstinately  defended  than  some  settlements 
of  far  greater  value ;  and  the  French  are  too  well 
iofoniKd  of  their  own  interest,  to  provoke  hos- 
tihty  for  no  advantage,  or  to  select  that  country 
for  invasion,  wfiere  Siey  must  hazard  much  and 
can  win  little.  They  therefore  pressed  on  south- 
ward behind  our  ancient  ana  wealthy  settle- 
ments, and  built  fort  after  fort  at  such  distances 
that  they  might- conveniently  retieveone  another, 
invade  our  colonies  with  sudden  incursions,  and 
retire  to  places  of  safety  befor<^  our  people  could 
unite  to  oppose  them. 

This  desisn  of  the  French  has  been  long 
formed,  and  long  known,  both  in  America  and 
Europe,  and  mi^t  at  first  have  been  easily  re- 
pressed, had  force  been  used  instead  of  expostu- 
lation. When  the  English  attempted  a  settle- 
ment upon  the  island  of  St  Lucia,  the  French, 
whether  histly  or  not,  considering  it  as  neutral 
and  forbidden  to  be  occupied  by  either  nation, 
immediately  landed  upon  it,  and  destroyed  the 
houses,  wasted  the  plantations,  and  drove  or  car- 
ried away  the  inhabitants.  This  was  done  in  the 
same  peace,  when  mutual  professions  of  fiiend- 
ship  were  daily  exchanged  by  the  two  courts,  and 
was  not  considered  as  any  violation  of  treaties^ 
nor  was  any  more  than  a  very  soft  remonslranco 
made  on  our  part 

TheFrencn  therefore  taii^t  us  how  to  act; 
but  a  Hanoverian  quarrel  with  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria for  some  time  induced  us  to  court,  at  any 
expense,  the  alliance  of  a  nation  whose  veiy 
situation  makes  them  our  enemies.  We  so^r^ 
ed  them  to  destroy  our  settlements,  and  to  ad- 
vance their  own,  which  we  had  an  equal  right  to 
attack.  The  time  however  came  at  last,  when 
we  ventured  to  quarrel  with  Spain,  and  then 
France  no  longer  suflered  the  appearance  of 
peace  to  subsist  between  us,  but  armed  in  de- 
fence of  her  ally. 

The  events  of  the  war  are  well  known:  we 
pleased  ourselves  with  the  victory  at  Dettingen, 
where  we  left  our  wounded  men  to  the  care  of 
our  enemies,  but  our  army  was  broken  at  Fon 
tenoy  and  Val ;  and  though  after  the  disgrace 
which  we  suflfered  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  had 
some  naval  sudcess,  and  an  accidental  dearth 
made  peace  necessary  for  the  French,  yet  they 
prescribed  the  conditions,  obliged  us  t6  give  hos- 
tages, and  acted  as  conquerors,  though  as  con- 
querors of  moderation. 

In  this  war  the  Americans  distinguished  them- 
selves in  a  manner  unknown  ana  unexpected. 
The  New  English  raised  an  aimy,  and  under 
the  command  of  Pepperel  took  Cape  Breton, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  fleet  This  is  the  most 
important  fortress  in  America.  We  pleased 
ourselves  so  much  with  the  acquisition,  that  we 
could  not  think  of  restoring  it;  and,  among  the 
arguments  used  to  inflame  the  people  a^iinst 
Charles  Stuart,  it  was  very  clamorously  ur^ 
that  ir  he  gained  the  kingdom,  he  would  give 
Cape  Breton  back  to  the  French. 

The  French  however  had  a  more  easy  expe- 
dient to  regain  Cape  Breton  than  by  eralting 
Charles  Stuart  to  the  En^h  throne.  They 
took  in  their  turn  fort  St  Geoige,  and  had  our 
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But  India  Company  whoUjr  in  their  power, 
wlwin  they  reetored  at  the  peace  to  their  former 
possessions,  that  they  may  continue  to  export 
our  silver. 

Cape  Breton  therefore  was  restored,  and  the 
French  were  re-established  in  America,  with 
ec^ual  power  and  greater  spirit,  having  loet  no- 
thing by  the  war  which  they  had  before  gained. 
To  the  general  reputation  of  their  arms,  and 
that  habitual  superiority  which  they  derive  from 
it,  they  owe  their  power  in  America,  rather  than 
to  any  real  strength  or  circumstances  of  advan- 
tage. Their  numbers  are  yet  not  great ;  their 
trMe,  though  daily  improved,  is  not  very  exten- 
sive; their  country  is  barren;  their  fortresses, 
though  nunierous,  are  weak,  and  rather  shelters 
from  wild  beasts,  or  savage  nations,  than  places 
built  for  defence  ag«unst  bombs  or  cannons. 
Cspe  Breton  has  been  found  not  to  be  impreg- 
nable ;  nor,  if  we  consider  the  state  of  the  places 
possessed  by  the  two  nations  in  America,  is 
there  any  reason  upon  which  the  French  should 
have  presumed  to  molest  us,  but  that  they 
thooght  our  spirit  so  broken  that  we  durst  not 
resist  them ;  and  in  this  opinion  our  long  for- 
bearance easily  confirmed  them. 

We  forgot,  or  rather  avoided  to  think,  that 
what  we  delayed  to  do  must  be  done  at  last,  and 
done  with  more  difficulty  as  it  was  delayed 
longer ;  that  while  we  were  complaining,  and 
they  were  eluding,  or  answering  our  complaints, 
fort  was  rising  upon  fort,  and  one  invasion  made 
a  precedent  for  another. 

This  confidence  of  the  French  is  exalted  by 
some  real  advantages.  If  they  possess  in  those 
ooantries  less  than  we,  they  have  nu>re  to  gain 
and  less  to  hazard ;  if  they  are  less  numerous, 
th^  are  better  united. 

The  French  compose  one  body  with  one  head. 
They  have  all  the  same  interest,  and  agree  to 
pursue  it  by  the  same  means.  They  are  subiect 
to  a  governor  commissioned  by  an  absolute 
monarch,  and  participating  the  authority  of  his 
master.  Designs  are  therefore  formed  without 
debate  and  executed  without  impediment  They 
have  yet  more  martial  than  mercantile  ambition, 
and  seldom  safier  their  military  schemes  to  be 
entangled  with  collateral  projects  of  gain :  they 
have  no  wish  but  for  conquest,  of  which  they 
JQStly  consider  riches  as  the  consequence. 

Some  advantages  they  will  always  have  as 
invaders.  They  make  war  at  the  hazard  of  their 
eneinies :  the  contest  being  carried  on  in  our  ter- 
ritories, we  most  lose  more  by  a  victory,  than 
tbej  will  suffer  by  a  defeat  They  will  subsist, 
while  they  stay,  upon  our  plantations;  and  per- 
haps destroy  them  when  they  can  stay  no  longer. 
If  we  pursue  them,  and  carry  the  war  mto 
their  dominions,  our  difficulties^  will  increase 
«very  step  as  we  advance,  for  we  shall  leave 
plenty  behind  us,  and  find  nothing  in  Canada 
tnit  lakes  and  forests  barren  and  trackless ;  our 
enemies  will  shut  themselves  up  in  their  forts, 
against  which  it  is  difficult  to  bring  cannon 
through  so  rough  a  country,  and  whidi,  if  they 
are  provided  with  |pod  magazines,  will  soon 
starve  those  who  besiege  them. 

All  these  are  the  natural  effects  of  their  go- 
'vemment  and  situation;  they  are  acddent^y 
more  formidable  as  they  are'  less  happy.  But 
the  favorur  of  the  Indians  which  they  enjoy, 
with  vary  lew  exceptions,  among  all  the  nations. 


of  the  northern  continent,  we  ought  to  consider 
with  other  thoughts ;  this  (avour  we  might  have 
enjoyed  if  we  bad  been  careful  to  deserve  it 
Tno  French  by  having  these  savage  nations  on 
their  side,  are  always  supplied  with  spies  and 
guides,  and  with  auiuliaries,  like  the  Tartars  to 
Uie  Turks,  or  the  Hussars  to  the  Germans,  of 
no  great  use  against  troops  ranged  in  order  of 
batUe,  but  very  well  qualined  to  maintain  a  war 
among  woods  and  nvulets,  where  much  mis- 
chief may  be  done  by  unexpected  onsets,  and 
safety  be  obtained  by  quick  retreats.  Thej  can 
waste  a  colony  by  sudden  inroads,  surprise  the 
straggling  planters,  frighten  the  inhabitants 
into  towns,  hinder  the  cultivation  of  lands,  and 
starve  those  whom  they  are  not  able  to  con- 
quer.* 


AN  INTRODUCTION 

TO    THE 
POLITICAL  STATE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

WaiTTSa  IN  THK  TKAB  1756. 
FROM  THS  LITSRART  MAOAZINS,  NO.  I. 

Tns  present  system  of  English  politics  maj 
properiy  be  said  to  have  taken  rise  m  the  reign 
of  Clueen  Elizabeth.  At  this  time,  the  protestant 
religion  was  established,  which  naturally  allied 
us  to  the  reformed  state,  and  made  all  the  popish 
powers  our  enemies. 

We  began  in  the  same  reign  to  extend  our 
trade,  by  which  we  made  it  necessary  to  oui^ 
selves  to  watch  the  commercial  progress  of  our 
neighbours ;  and  if  not  to  incommmie  and  ob- 
struct their  traffic,  to  binder  them  from  impaiiw 
ing  ours. 

We  then  likewise  settled  colonies  in  America, 
which  was  become  the  great  scene  of  European 
ambition ;  for,  seeing  with  what  treasures  the 
Spaniards  were  annindly  enriched  from  Mexico 
and  Peru,  every  nation  imagined,  that  an  Ame- 
rican conquest  or  plantation  would  certainly 
fill  the  mother  country  with  f)x>ld  and  silver. 
This  produced  a  large  extent  of  very  distant 
dominions,  of  which  we,  at  this  time,  neither 
knew  nor  foresaw  the  advantage  or  incumbrance ; 
we  seem  to  have  snatched  them  into  our  hands, 
upon  no  very  just  principles  of  policy,  only  be- 
cause every  state,  according  to  a  prejudice  of 
long  continuance,  concludes  itself  more  powers 
ful  as  its  temtories  become  larger. 

The  discoveries  of  new  regions,  which  were 
then  every  day  made  the  pr6fit  of  remote  traffic, 
and  the  necessity  of  long  voyages,  produced,  in 
a  few  years,  a  great  mmtiphcation  of  shipping. 
The  sea  was  considered  as  the  wealthy  element; 
and,  by  degrees,  a  new  kind  of  sovereignty  arose, 
called  naval  dominion. 

As  the  chief  trade  of  the  worid,  so  the  chief 
maritime  power  was  at  first  in  the  hands  of  the 
Portugese  and  Spaniards,  who,  by  a  compact, 
to  which  the  consent  of  other  princes  was  not 
asked,  had  divided  the  newly  discovered  coun- 
tries between  them ;  but  the  crown  of  Portugal 
having  foUen  to  the  King  of  Spain,  or  been  seized 
by  him,  he  was  master  of  the  ships  of  the  two 


*  In  the  Magaxtne  tbia  artlcla  la  promlted  **  To  be 
continued ;"  but  the  author  was.  by  whatever  moaos^ 
HivecMd  from  U*  and  no  onnrinnanon  igppears 
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nationt,  with  wbich  he  kept  ^  the  coasts  of 
Europe  in  alarm,  till  the  Armada,  which  he 
had  raised  at  a  vast  expense  for  the  conqaest  of 
England,  was  destroyed,  which  put  a  stop,  and 
almost  an  end,  to  the  naval  power  of  the  Spa- 
niards. 

At  this  time  the  Dntch,  who  were  oppressed 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  feared  yet  greater  evils 
than  they  felt,  resolved  no  longer  to  endufe  the 
insolence  of  their  masters :  they  therefore  revolt- 
ed ;  and  after  a  struggle,  in  which  they  were 
assisted  by  the  money  and  forces  of  Elizabeth, 
erected  An  independent  and  powerful  common- 
wealth. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  countries 
had  formed  their  system  of  government,  and 
some  remission  of  the  war  gave  them  leisure  to 
form  schemes  of  future  prosperity,  they  easily 
perceived  that,  as  their,  territories  were  narrow, 
and  their  numbers  small,  they  could  preserve 
themselves  only  by  that  power  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  wealth ;  and  that,  by  a  people  whose 
country  produced  only  the  necessaries  of  life, 
Wealth  was  not  to  be  acquired^  but  fiom  foreign 
dominions,  and  by  the  transportation  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  one  country  mto  another. 

From  this  necessity,  thus  Justly  estimated, 
arose  a  plan  of  commerce,  which  was  for  many 
years  prosecuted  with  industry  and  success, 
perhaps  never  seen  in  the  world  before,  and  by 
which  the  poor  tenants  of  mud»wall  villages 
and  impassable  bogs  erected  themselves  into 
high  and  mighty  states,  who  put  the  greatest 
monarchs  at  defiance,  whose  alliance  was  courted 
by  the  proudest,  and  whose  power  was  dreaded 
b^r  the  fiercest  nation.  By  toe  establiriiment  of 
this  »tate  there  arose  to  Ekigknd  a  new  ally,  and 
a  new  rival. 

At  this  time,  which  seems  to  be  the  period 
destined  for  the  chan^  of  the  face  of  Europe, 
France  besan  first  to  nse  into  power ;  and,  from 
defending  ner  own  provinces  with  difficulty  and 
fluctuating  success,  to  threaten  her  neighbours 
with  encroachments  and  devastations.  Henry 
the  Fourth  having,  after  a  long  struggle,  ob- 
tained the  crown,  found  it  easy  to  govern  nobles 
exhausted  and  wearied  with  a  long  civil  war, 
and  having  composed  the  disputes  between  the 
Protestants  and  Papists,  so  as  to  obtain  at  least 
A  truce  for  both  parties,  was  at  leisure  to  accu^ 
mulate  treasure,  and  raise  forees  which  he  pur- 
nosed  to  have  employed  in  a  design  of  settling 
for  ever  the  balance  of  Europe.  Of  this  great 
scheme  he  lived  not  to  see  the  vanity,  or  to  feel 
the  disanpointment ;  for  he  was  murdered  in  the 
midst  olhis  mighty  preparations. 

The  Frendi,  however,  were  in  this  reign 
taught  to  know  their  own  power ;  and  the  great 
designs  of  a  king,  whose  wisdom  they  hiui  so 
long  experienced,  even  though  they  were  not 
brouirht  to  actual  experiment,  disposed  them  to 
consider  themselves  as  masters  or  the  destiny  tyf 
their  neighboura :  and,  from  that  time,  he  that 
«^11  nicely  examine  their  schemes  and  conduct 
will,  I  believe,  find  that  they  began  to  take  an 
air  of  superiority  to  which  tney  had  never  pre- 
tended before;  and  that  they  had  been  always 
employed  more  or  less  openly  upon  schemes  of 
^ominton,  though  with  freauent  interruptions 
Hmm  domestic  troubles,  ana  with  those  inter- 
missions which  human  counsels  must  always 
suffer,  as  men  intrusted  with  great  9Mn  0^ 


dissipated  in  yonth,  and  longdd  hi  «g6,  ire  cm* 
barrassed  by  competitors,  or,  without  any  eiter» 
nal  reason,  change  their  minids. 

France  was  now  no  longer  in  dread  of  ittsidts 
and  invasions  fh>m  England.  She  was  not  only 
able  to  maintain  her  own  territories,  but  pre- 
pared, on  all  occasions,  to  invade  others ;  and 
we  hod  now  a  neighbour  whose  interest  it  was 
to  be  an  enemy,  and  who  has  duturbed  us,  from 
that  time  to  tlas,  with  open  hostility  or  secret 
machinations. 

Such  was  the  state  of  England  and  its  oeiefa^ 
hours,  when  Elizabeth  left  the  crown  to  Jomei 
of  Scotland.  It  has  not,  I  think,  been  freqveotlj 
observed  by  historians  at  how  critical  a  tisM 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  happened.  Hod 
England  and  Scotland  continued  separate  king^ 
doms,  when  France  was  established  in  the  fdl 
possession  of  her  natural  power,  the  Scots^  ia 
continuance  of  the  league,  which  it  would  now 
have  been  more  than  ever  their  interest  to 
observe,  would,  upon  every  instigation  of  the 
French  court,  have  raised  an  army  with  French 
money,  and  harassed  us  with  an  invasion,  ia 
which  they  would  hove  thought  themselves  sac* 
cessfut,  whatever  numbers  tney  might  hare  left 
behind  them.  To  a  people  warlike  and  indigent, 
an  incursion  into  a  rich  country  i»  never  hmt* 
ful.  The  pay  of  France  and  the  plunder  of  the 
northern  countries,  would  always  have  tenyted 
them  to  hazard  their  Uvea,  and  we  should  have 
been  under  the  nefcessity  of  keeping  a  lint  of 
garrisons  along  our  border. 

This  trouble^  however,  we  escaped  by  the  ac> 
cession  of  King  James;  but  it  is  nncertam, 
whether  his  natural  disposition  did  not  injure  vs 
more  than  this  accidental  condition  happened  to 
benefit  us.  He  was  a  man  of  great  tbeoretiGal 
knowledge,  but  of  no  practical  wisdom :  be  was 
very  well  able  to  discern  the  true  interest  of  him- 
self, his  kingdom,  and  his  posterity,  but  saov 
ficed  it,  upon  all  occasions,  to  his  present  plea* 
sure  or  his  present  ease ;  so  conscious  of  his  own 
knowledge  and  abilities,  that  be  would  not  sofier 
a  ministOT  to  govern,  and  so  lax  of  attention,  and 
timorous  of  opposition,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
govern  for  himself.    With  this  character  James 

auif^tly  saw  the  Dutch  mvade  our  commerce) 
le  French  grew  every  day  stronger  and  stronger: 
and  the  Protestant  interest,  of  which  he  boa«M 
himself  the  head,  was  oppressed  on  every  side, 
while  he  writ,  and  hunteo^  and  despatched  aiB> 
bassadors,  who,  when  their  master's  weakness 
was  once  known,  were  treated  in  foreign  courts 
with  very  Uttle  ceremony.  James,  however,  took 
care  to  be  flattered  at  home,  and  was  neither 
angry  tior  ashamed  at  the  appearance  that  he 
made  in  other  countries. 

Thus  Enitland  grew  weaker,  or,  what  is  ai 
political  estnnation  the  same  thing,  saw  her 
neighbours  grow  stronger,  without  receivinf 
proportionable  additions  to  her  own  powsi; 
Not  that  tiie  mischief  was  so  freat  as  it  is  g^ 
nerslly  conceived  or  represented;  for,  I  believi^ 
it  may  be  made  to  appear,  that  the  wealth  d 
the  nation  Was,  in  this  reign,  very  much  in- 
creased, thou^  that  of  the  crown  was  lessened 
Our  reputation  for  war  was  imipaired :  but  com 
meroe  seems  to  have  been  earned  on  with  great 
industry  and  vigour,  and  jiothing  was  wanting^ 
but  that  we  should  have  deHsnded  ourseivee 
^mm  the  eneioidimentB  of  our  neiglibeuiia. 
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The  Sttdinatioii  to  pltnt  coloiues  in  America 
Mttl  oontiniied,  and  this  beinff  the  onl^  project 
ID  which  men  of  adventare  and  enterpnae  could 
exert  their  qualities  in  a  pacific  reign,  multi- 
tades,  who  were  discontented  with  their  condi- 
tion in  their  native  country,  and  such  multitudes 
there  will  always  be,  sought  relief,  or  at  least  a 
chan^  in  the  western  regions,  where  they  set- 
tled m  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  at  a 
distance  from  the  Spaniards,  at  that  time  almost 
Che  only  nation  that  had  any  power  or  will  to 
obstroct  us. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  this  country  when 
Che  unhappy  Charles  inherited  the  crown.  He 
had  seen  the  errors  of  his  father,  without  bebj| 
able  to  prevent  them,  and,  when  he  began  his 
reign,  endeavoured  to  raise  the  nation  to  its 
former  dignity.  The  French  Papists  had  begun 
a  new  war  upon  the  Protestanta :  Charles  sent 
a  fleet  to  invade  Rhee  and  relieve  Rochelle,  but 
his  attempts  were  defeated,  and  the  Protestants 
were  subdued.  The  Dutch,  grown  wealthy  and 
strong,  claimed  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  British 
seas*  this  claim  the  king,  who  saw  the  increas- 
ing power  of  the  states  of  Holland,  resolved  to 
contest  But  for  this  end  it  was  necessary  to 
build  a  fleet,  and  a  fleet  could  not  be  built  with- 
out expense ;  he  was  advised  to  lery  ship-mo- 
aejr,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  civil  war^  of 
which  the  events  and  conchision  are  too  well 
known. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  em- 
broiled among  themselves,  the  power  of  Franco 
and  Holland  was  eveiy  day  increasing.  The 
Dutch  had  overcome  the  difficulties  of  their  in- 
fknt  commonwealth ;  and,  as  the^r  still  retained 
their  vigour  and  industry,  firom  rich  grew  con- 
tinually richer,  and  from  powerful  more  power- 
M.  They  extended  their  traffic,  and  had  not 
yet  admitted  luxury :  so  that  they  had  the  means 
and  the  will  to  accumulate  wealth  without  any 
incitement  to  spend  it  The  French,  who 
wanted  nothing  to  make  them  powerful,  but  a 
pn^nt  regulation  of  their  revenues,  and  a 
proper  use  of  their  natuml  advantages,  by  the 
SQCcesmve  care  of  skilful  ministers,  became 
every  day  stronger,  and  more  conscious  of  their 
fttrength. 

About  this  time  it  was,  that  the  French  first 
be^n  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  traflic  and  navi- 
^Hon,  and  to  desire,  like  other  nations,  an  Ame- 
rican territory.  All  the  fruitful  and  valuable 
parts  of  the  western  worid  were  already  either 
occupied  or  claimed,  and  nothing  remamed  for 
Prance  but  the  leavings  of  other  navigators,  for 
she  was  not  yet  hau^ty  enough  to  seize  what 
the  neighbouring  powers  had  already  appropri- 
ated. 

The  French  therefore  contented  themselves 
With  sending  a  colony  to  Canada,  a  cold  uncom- 
foftable  uninviting  region,  from  which  nothing 
but  furs  and  fish  were  to  be  had,  and  where  the 
new  inhabitants  could  only  pass  a  laborious  and 
neceesitous  life,  in  petpetyal  re^t  of  the  deU- 
ciousness  and  plenty  of  thenr  native  country. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  opinion  which  our  coun« 
tiymen  have  been  taugrjt  to  enteitain  of  the 
comprehension  and  foresight  of  French  poKti- 
cians,  I  am  not  able  to  persuade  myself,  that 
%hen  thin  colony  was  first  planted,  it  was  thou^t 
t)f  mudi  Takie,  even  by  those  that  encouraged  it ; 
there  was  ytobably  nothing  mora  intended  than 


to  provide  a  drain  into  whidi  tiie  waste  of  an 
exuberant  nation  might  be  thrown,  a  place 
where  those  who  could  do  no  good  might  live 
without  the  power  of  doing  mischief.  Some 
new  advantage  they  undoubtedly  saw,  or  ima- 
gined themsdves  to  see,  and  what  more  was 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  colony  was 
supplied  by  natural  inclination  to  experiments, 
and  that  impatience  of  doing  nothing,  to  which 
mankind  perhaps  owe  much  of  what  is  imagined 
to  be  effected  by  more  splendid  motives. 

In  this  region  of  desolate  sterility  they  settled 
themselves,  upon  whatever  prinaple;  and  as 
they  have  from  that  time  had  the  happiness  of  a 
government  by  which  no  interest  has  been  ne- 
glected, nor  any  part  of  their  subjects  overiook* 
ed,  they  have,  by  continual  encouragement  and 
assistance  from  France,  been  perpetually  en- 
larging their  bounds  and  increasing  their  num- 
bers. 

These  were  at  first,  like  other  nations  who 
mvaded  America,  inclined  to  consider  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  natives  as  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous, and  are  charged  with  having  destroyed 
peat  numbers :  but  they  are  now  grown  wiser, 
if  not  honester,  and  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
frighten  the  Indians  away,  they  invite  them  to 
intermarriage  and  cohabitation,  and  allure  them 
by  all  practicable  methods  to  become  the  sub- 
jects or  the  king  of  France. 

If  the  Spaniards,  when  thev  first  took  posses- 
sion of  the  newly-discovered  worid,  instead  of 
destroyinff  the  inhabitants  by  thousands,  had 
either  had  the  urbanity  or  the  policy  to  have 
conciliated  diem  by  kind  treatment,  and  to  have 
united  them  gradually  to  their  own  people,  such 
an  accession  might  have  been  made  to  tne  power 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  as  would  have  made  him 
far  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  yet  ruled  in 
the  globe ;  but  the  opportunity  was  lost  by  fool- 
ishness and  cruelty,  and  now  can  never  be  re- 
covered. 

When  the  parfiament  had  finally  prevailed 
over  our  king,  and  the  army  o\'er  the  parlia- 
ment, the  interest  of  the  two  commonwealths  of 
England  and  Holland  soon  appeared  to  be  op- 
posite, and  a  new  ffovemment  declared  war 
affftinst  the  Dutch.  In  this  contest  was  exerted 
the  utmost  power  of  the  two  nations,  and  the 
Dutch  were  finally  defeated,  yet  not  with  such 
evidence  of  superiority  as  left  us  much  reason  to 
boast  our  victory :  they  were  obliged  however 
to  solicit  peace,  which  was  granted  them  on 
easy  conditions :  and  Cromwell,  who  was  now 
possessed  of  the  supreme  power,  was  left  at 
leisure  to  pursue  other  designs. 

The  European  powers  had  not  yet  ceased  to 
look  with  envy  on  the  Spanish  acquisitions  in 
America,  and  therefore  Cromwell  thought,  that 
if  he  gained  any  part  of  these  celebrated  regions, 
he  should  exalt  nis  own  reputation,  and  enrich 
the  country.  He  therefore  quarrelled  with  the 
Spaniards  upon  some  such  subject  of  contention 
as  he  that  is  resolved  upon  hostility  may  always 
find,  and  sent  Penn  ana  Venables  into  the  west- 
em  seas.  They  first  landed  in  Hispaniola, 
whence  they  were  driven  off  with  no  great  repu- 
tation to  themselves ;  and  that  they  might  not 
retuim  without  having  done  something,  they 
afterwards  invaded  Jamaica,  where  they  found 
lets  resistance,  and  obtained  that  island,  which 
was  nfterwards  con^gned  to  us,  being  probably 
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of  little  value  to  the  Spaniardfl,  and  coDtinnes  to 
tins  (lay  a  place  of  ^at  wealth  and  dreadful 
wickedness,  a  den  oft/rants,  and  a  dungeon  of 
fiiaves. 

CromweU,  who  perhaps  had  not  leisure  to 
study  foreign  politics,  was  very  fatally  mistaken 
with  regard  to  Spain  and  France.  Spain  had 
been  the  last  power  in  £urope  which  bad  openly 
pretended  to  ^ve  law  to  other  nations,  and  tfaie 
memory  of  this  terror  remained  when  the  real 
cause  was  at  an  end.  We  had  more  latelv  been 
frighted  by  Spain  than  by  France,  and  though 
verv  few  were  then  alive  of  the  generation  t&t 
had  their  sleep  broken  by  the  iGroada,  yet  the 
name  of  the  Spaniards  was  still  terrible,  and  a 
war  against  them  was  pleasing  to  the  people. 

Our  own  troubles  had  left  us  very  little  desire 
to  look  out  upon  the  continent,  and  inveterate 
prejudice  hindered  us  from  perceiving,  that  for 
more  than  half  a  century  the  nower  of  France 
had  been  increasing,  and  that  or  Spain  had  been 
growings  less ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been 
remembered,  which  yet  required  no  great  depth 
of  policy  to  discern,  that  of  two  monarchs,  nei- 
ther of  which  could  be  long  our  friends,  it  was 
our  interest  to  have  the  weuLer  near  us ;  or  that 
if  a  war  should  happen,  Spain,  however  wealthy 
or  strong  in  herself,  was  by  the  dispersion  of 
her  territories  more  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of 
a  naval  power,  and  consequently  had  more  to 
fear  from  us,  ajid  had  it  less  in  her  power  to 
hurt  us. 

All  these  considerations  were  overlooked  by 
the  wisdom  of  that  age,  and  Cromwell  assisted 
the  French  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  Flan- 
ders, at  a  time  when  it  was  our  interest  to  have 
supported  the  Spaniards  against  France,  as  for- 
merly the  Hollanders  against  Spain,  by  which 
we  might  at  least  reta^  the  growth  of  the 
French  power,  though,  I  think,  it  must  have 
finally  prevailed. 

Durinff  this  time  our  colonies,  which  were  less 
disturbed  by  onr  commotions  than  the  mother 
country,  naturally  increased ;  it  is  probable  that 
many  who  were  unhappy  at  home  took  shelter 
in  those  remote  re^ons,  where,  for  the  sake  of 
inviting  greater  numbers,  every  one  was  allowed 
to  think  and  live  his  own  way.  The  French 
settlement  in  the  mean  time  went  slowlv  for- 
ward, too  inconsiderable  to  raise  any  jeaioosy, 
and  too  weak  to  attempt  any  encroachments. 

When  Cromwell  died,  the  confusion  tl;at  fol- 
lowed produced  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  and 
some  time  was  employed  in  repairing  the  ruins 
of  our  constitution,  and  restoring  the  nation  to  a 
state  of  peace.  In  every  change  there  will  be 
many  that  sufler  real  or  imafiinary  grievances, 
and  therefore  many  will  be  dissatisBed.  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  several  colonies 
had  their  beginning  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second.  The  duakers  willingly  sou^t  refuge 
in  Pennsylvania;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Carolina  owed  its  inhabitants  to  the  remains  of 
that  restless  disposition,  which  has  ffiven  to 
much  disturbance  to  our  country,  and  had  now 
no  opportunity  of  acting  at  home. 

Tne  Dutch,  still  continuing  to  increase  in 
.  wealth  and  power,  either  kindled  the  resent- 
ment of  their  neighbpurs  by  their  insolence,  or 
raised  their  envy  by  their  prosperity.  Charles 
made  war  upon  them  without  much  advantage ; 
Wut  they  were  obliged  at  last  to  confess  him  the 


Bovereiffn  of  the  narrow  seas.  They  were  in- 
duced almost  to  extremities  by  an  invasion  from 
France ;  but  soon  recovered  from  their  conster- 
nation, and,  by  the  fluctuation  of  war,  regamad 
their  cities  and  provinces  with  the  same  speed 
as  the^  had  lost  them. 

Dunng  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  the 
power  of  France  was  every  day  increasing:  and 
Charles,  who  never  disturbed  himself  with  re- 
mote consequences,  saw  the  progress  of'her  anus, 
and  the  extension  of  her  domimons,  with  very 
little  uneasiness.  He  was  indeed  sometimes 
driven  bv  the  prevailing  (action  into  confederacies 
against  her:  hut  as  he  had,  probably,  a  secret 
partiality  in  her  favour,  he  never  persevered  lone 
m  acting  against  her,  nor  ever  acted  with  mwm 
vigour:  so  that  by  his  feeble  reaistanoe,  he  ntbcr 
raised  her  confidence  than  hindered  her  designs. 

About  this  time  the  French  irpt  began  to  per- 
ceive the  advantage  of  oommeroe,  and  tbe  im- 
portance of  a  naval  force,  and  such  enoounge- 
mont  was  given  to  manu&ctures,  and  so  eagerly 
was  every  project  received  by  which  trade  gooU 
be  advanced,  that  in  a  few  vears,  the  sea  was 
filled  with  their  ships,  and  all  the  ports  of  the 
world  crowded  with  their  merchants.  There  iS| 
perhaps,  no  instance  in  human  stoiy  of  such  a 
change  produced  in  so  shorta  time  in  the  schemes 
and  manners  of  a  peonle,  of  so  many  new  sources 
of  wealth  opened,  and  such  numbers  of  artificers 
and  merchants  made  to  start  out  of  the  ground, 
as  was  seen  in  the  ministry  (^Colbert 

Now  it  was  that  the  power  of  France  becams 
formidable  to  England.  Her  dominions  were 
large  before,  and  her  armies  numerous ;  but  ber 
operations  were  necessariljr  confined  to  the  con- 
tinent She  had  neither  ships  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  her  troops,  nor  money  for  their  support  ia 
distant  expeditions.  CoU^rt  saw  botn  these 
wants,  and  saw  that  commerce  only  would  sap- 
ply  them.  The  fertility  of  their  country  fnmishes 
the  French  with  commodities ;  tbe  poverty  of  the 
common  people  keeps  the  price  at  labour  low. 
By  the  obvious  pracuce  of  selling  much  and  buy- 
ing little,  it  was  apparent  that  they  would  soon 
draw  the  wealth  c^  other  countries  into  their 
own ;  and  by  carrying  out  their  merchancfise  in 
their  own  vessels,  a  numerous  body  of  sailon 
would  quickly  be  raised. 

This  was  projected,  and  this  was  peiformed. 
The  king  of  France  was  soon  enabled  lo  bribe 
those  whom  he  could  not  conquer,  and  to  terrify 
with  his  fleets  those  whom  his  armies  coold  nOL 
have  approached.  Tbe  influence  of  France  was 
suddenly  difiiised  all  over  the  globe ;  her  anna 
were  dreaded,  and  her  pensions  received  in  re* 
mote  regions,  and  those  were  almost  ready  to 
acknowledge  her  sovereignty,  who,  a  few  yeaia 
before,  had  scarcely  heard  her  name.  She  than- 
dered  on  the  coasts  of  Afinca,  and  received  ani-> 
bassadors  from  Siam. 

So  much  may  be  done  by  one  wise  man  cb- 
deavouiing  witn  honesty  the  advantage  of  the 
public.  But  that  we  may  not  rashly  t^nMtAmmp,^ 
all  ministers  as  wantine  wisdom  or  integiky 
whose  counsels  have  prodooed  no  such  apparent 
benefits  to  their  country,  it  must  be  coosKiered, 
that  Colbert  had  means  of  acting,  which  oiar 
government  does  not  allow.  He  could  enfbree 
all  his  orders  by  the  power  of  an  absofaite  mc* 
narch ;  he  could  compel  individuals  to  mcn&cm 
their  private  profit  to  the  gyneial  good;  he  oovld 
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make  one  onderatanding  preside  orer  many 
hands,  and  remove  difficulties  by  quick  and  vio- 
lent expedients.  Where  no  man  thinks  himself 
under  any  obligation  to  submit  to  another,  and 
instead  of  co-operating  in  one  great  scheme, 
every  one  hastens  through  by-paths  to  private 
profit,  no  gieat  chance  can  suddenly  be  made ; 
nor  is  superior  knowledge  of  much  effect,  where 
every  man  resolves  to  use  his  own  eyes  and  his 
own  judgment,  and  every  one  applauds  his 
own  dexterity  and  diligence,  in  proportion  as  be 
becomes  rich  sooner  mn  his  neighbour. 

Colonies  are  always  the  effects  and  causes  of 
navigation.  They  who  visit  many  countries, 
find  some  in  which  pleasure,  profit,  or  safety 
invite  them  to  settle;  and  these  settlements, 
when  they  are  once  made,  must  keep  a  perpetual 
correspondence  with  the  original  country  to 
which  they  are  subject,  and  on  which  they  de- 
pend for  protection  in  danger,  and  supplies  in 
necessity.  So  that  a  country  once  discovered 
and  planted,  must  always  find  employment  for 
shipping,  more  certainty  than  any  foreign  com- 
merce^ which  depending  on  casualties,  may  be 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,  and  which 
other  nations  may  contract  or  suppress.  A 
trade  to  colonies  can  never  bo  mucn  impaired, 
being,  in  reality,  only  an  intercourse  between 
distant  provinces  of  the  same  empire,  from  which 
intruders  are  easily  excluded ;  likewise  the  in- 
terest and  aflection  of  the  correspondent  parties, 
however  distant,  is  the  same. 

On  this  reason  all  nations,  whose  power  has 
been  exerted  on  the  ocean,  have  fixea  colonies 
in  remote  pans  of  the  world ;  and  while  those 
colonies  subsisted,  navigation,  if  it  did  not  in- 
crease, was  always  preserved  from  total  decay. 
With  this  policy  the  French  were  well  acquaint- 
ed, and  therefore  improved  and  augmented  the 
settlements  in  America,  and  other  recrions,  in 
proportion  as  they  advanced  their  schemes  of 
naval  greatness. 

The  exact  time  in  which  they  made  their  ac- 
quisitions in  America,  or  other  quarters  of  the 
globe,  it  is  not  necessary  to  collect  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  their  trade  and  their  colo- 
nies increased  together:  and,  if  their  naval  ar- 
maments were  carried  on,  as  they  really  were,  in 
rtter  proportion  to  their  commerce  than  can 
practised  in  other  countries,  it  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  martial  disposition  at  that  time  pre- 
vailing in  the  nation,  to  the  frequent  wars  which 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  made  upon  his  neigh- 
boars,  and  to  the  extensive  commerce  of  the 
£nglish  and  Dutch,  which  affiirded  so  much 
plimder  to  privateers,  that  war  was  more  lucres 
tive  than  traflic 

Thus  the  naval  power  of  France  continued  to 
increase  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
who,  between  nn  fondness  of  ease  and  pleasure, 
the  straggles  of  faction  which  he  could  not  sup- 
press, and  his  incUnation  to  the  friendship  of 
absolute  monarchy,  had  not  much  power  or  de- 
lire  to  repress  it.  And  of  James  the  Second,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  act  against 
his  neighbours  with  ^reat  vigour,  having  the 
whole  body  of  his  subjecu  to  oppose.  He  was 
not  ignoranl  of  the  real  interest  of  his  country : 
he  desired  its  power  and  its  happiness,  ana 
thought  rightly,  that  there  is  do  happiness  with- 
out relicion  ;  Imt  he  thought  very  erroneously  and 
vwanny,  that  there  is  no  religion  without  popery. 


When  the  necessity  of  sdf-preserva6on  had 
impelled  the  subjects  of  James  to  drive  him  from 
the  throne,  there  came  a  time  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, as  well  as  interest,  of  the  government, 
acted  against  the  French,  and  in  which  it  may 
perhaps  be  reasonably  doubted,  whether  the  de- 
sire ot  humbling  France  was  not  stronger  than 
that  of  exalting  Eki^land:  of  this,  however, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire,  since,  though  the 
intention  may  be  different,  the  event  will  oe  the 
same.  All  mouths  were  now  open  to  declare 
what  every  eye  had  observed  before,  that  the 
arms  of  France  were  become  dangerous  to 
Europe ;  and  that,  if  her  encroachments  were 
suffered  a  httle  longer,  resistance  would  be  too 
late. 

It  was  now  determined  to  re-assert  the  empire 
of  Uie  sea ;  but  it  was  more  easily  determined 
than  performed:  the  French  made  a  vigorous 
defence  against  the  united  power  of  England 
and  Holland,  and  were  sometimes  masters  of  the 
ocean,  though  the  two  maritime  powere  were 
united  a^nst  them.  At  length,  however,  they 
were  defeated  at  La  Hogue;  a  great  part  of 
their  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  they  were  reduced 
to  carry  on  the  war  only  with  their  privateers, 
from  whom  there  was  sufl[ered  much  petty  mis- 
chief, thou^  there  was  no  danger  of  conquest  or 
invasion.  They  distressed  our  merchants,  and 
obliged  us  to  the  continual  expense  of  convoys 
and  fleets  of  observation;  and  by  skulking  m 
little  coves  and  shallow  waters,  escaped  our 
pursuit 

In  this  reign  began  our  confederacy  with  the 
Dutch,  which  mutual  interest  has  now  improved 
into  a  friendship,  conceived  by  some  to  be  inse- 
parable ;  and  from  that  time  the  States  began  to 
be  termed,  in  the  style  of  politicians,  onr  faith- 
ful friends,  the  allies  which  nature  has  given  us, 
our  Protestant  confederates,  and  by  many  other 
names  of  national  endearment  We  have,  it  is 
true,  the  same  interest,  as  opposed  to  France, 
and  some  resemblance  of  religion,  as  opposed  to 
popery ;  but  we  have  such  a  rivalry,  m  respect 
of  commerce,  as  will  always  keep  us  from  very 
close  adherence  to  each  other.  No  mercantile 
man,  or  mercantile  nation,  has  any  friendship 
but  for  money,  and  alliance  between  them  will 
last  no  long[er  than  their  common  safety  or  com 
mon  profit  is  endangered ;  no  longer  tnan  they 
have  an  enemy,  who  threatens  to  take  from  each 
Bnore  than  either  can  steal  from  the  other. 

We  were  both  sufficiently  interested  in  re- 
pressing the  ambition,  and  obstructing  the  com- 
merce of  Fiance;  and  therefore  we  concurred 
with  as  much  fidelity  and  as  regular  co-opera- 
tion As  is  commonly  found.  The  Dutch  were  in 
immediate  danger,  the  armies  of  their  enemies 
hovered  over  their  country,  and  therefore  they 
were  obliged  to  dismiss  for  a  time  their  love  of 
money,  and  tlieir  narrow  projects  of  private 
profit,  and  to  do  what  a  trader  does  not  willingly 
at  any  time  believe  necessary,  to  sacrifice  a  part 
for  the  preservation  of  the  whole. 

A  pfkce  was  at  length  made,  and  the  French, 
with  their  usual  vigour  and  induslrj^  rebuilt 
their  fleets,  restored  their  commerce,  and  became 
in  a  very  few  years  able  to  contest  again  the 
dominion  of  the  sea.  Their  ships  were  well 
built,  and  always  very  numerously  manned; 
their  commanders,  having  no  hopes  but  fronj 
their  bravery  or  their  fortune,  were  resolute,  and 
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being  very  earefolly  educated  for  the  set,  were 
eminently  skilful. 

All  this  was  soon  pereeived  when  Clueen  Anne, 
the  then  darling  of  BIngland,  declared  war 
against  Fr^ce.  Our  success  by  sea,  though 
sufficient  to  keep  us  from  dejection^  was  not 
such  as  dejected  our  enemies.  It  is,  mdeed,  to 
be  confessed,  that  we  did  not  exert  our  whole 
naval  strength ;  Marlborough  was  the  goTernor 
of  our  couiwels,  and  the  great  view  of  Marlbo- 
rough was  a  war  by  lano,  which  he  knew  well 
how  to  conduct,  both  to  the  honour  of  his  coun- 
try, and  his  own  profit  The  fleet  was  therefore 
starved  that  the  army  might  be  supplied,  and 
naval  advantages  were  neglected  for  tne  sake  of 
taking  a  town  in  Flanders,  to  be  garrisoned  by 
our  allies.  The  French,  however,,  were  so 
weakened  by  one  defeat  after  another,  that, 
though  their  fleet  was  never  destroyed  by  any 
total  overthrow,  they  at  last  retained  it  in  their 
harbours,  and  appbed  their  whole  force  to  the 
resistance  o(  the  confederate  army,  that  now 
began  to  approach  their  frontiers,  and  threaten- 
ed to  lay  waste  their  provinces  and  cities. 

In  the  latter  years  of  this  war,  the  danger  of 
their  neighbourhood  in  America  seems  to  have 
been  considered,  and  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  and 
supplied  with  a  proper  number  of  land  forces  to 
seize  Gtuebec,  tne  capital  of  Canada,  or  New 
France ;  but  this  expedition  miscarried,  like  that 
of  Anson  against  the  Spaniards,  by  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  and  our  ignorance  oi  the  coasts  on 
which  we  were  to  act.  We  returned  with  loss, 
and  only  excited  our  enenues  to  greater  vigi- 
lance, and  perhaps  to  stronger  fortifications. 

When  the  peace  of  Utreoit  was  made,  which 
those  who  clamoured  among  us  most  loudly 
against  it  found  it  their  interest  to  keep,  the 
French  applied  themselves  with  the  utmost  in- 
dustry to  the  extension  of  their  trade,  which  we 
were  so  far  from  hindering^  that  for  many  years 
our  ministry  thought  theu-  friendship  of  such 
value,  as  to  be  cheaply  purchased  by  whatever 
concession. 

Instead  therefore  of  opposing,  as  we  had 
hitherto  professed  to  do,  tne  bounoless  ambition 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  we  became  on  a  sud* 
den  solicitous  for  its  exaltation,  and  studious  of 
its  interest.  We  assisted  the  schemes  of  France 
and  Spain  with  our  fleets,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  those  our  friends  by  servility,  whom  no- 
thing but  power  will  keep  quiet,  and  who  must 
always  be  our  enemies  while  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  grow  greater,  and  we  determine  to 
remain  free. 

That  nothinj^  might  be  omitted  which  could 
testify  our  willingness  to  continue  on  any  terms 
the  good  friends  of  France,  we  were  content  to 
assist  not  only  their  conquests  but  their  traffic ; 
and  though  we  did  not  openly  repeal  the  prohi- 
bitory laws,  we  yet  tamely  suflered  commerce 
to  be  carried  on  between  the  two  nations,  and 
wool  was  daily  imported,  to  enable  them  to  make 
cloth,  which  they  carried  to  our  markets  and 
sold  cheaper  than  we. 

During  all  this  time,  they  were  extending  and 
strengthening  their  settlements  in  America,  con- 
triving new  modes  of  traffic,  and  framing  new 
alliances  with  the  Indian  nations.  They  began 
now  to  find  these  northern  regions,  barren  and 
desolate  as  they  are,  sufficiently  valuable  to  de- 
sire at  least  a  nominal  possession,  that  might 


furnish  a  pretence  for  the  excloaioii  of  othin; 
they  therefore  extended  their  claim  to  tracu  of 
land,  which  they  could  never  hope  to  occupy, 
took  care  to  give  their  dominions  an  unlimited 
nu^nitude,  have  given  in  their  maps  the  name 
of  Louisiana  to  a  country,  of  which  part  is  claim- 
ed by  the  Spaniards,  and  part  by  the  Fng^ish^ 
without  any  regard  to  ancient  boundaries,  or 
prior  discovery. 

When  the  return  of  Columbus  from  his  great 
voyage  had  filled  all  Europe  with  wonder  and 
curiosity,  Henry  the  Seventh  sent  Sebastian  Ca- 
bot to  try  what  could  be  found  for  the  benefit 
of  England:  he  declined  the  tract  of  Columboa, 
and  steering  to  the  westward,  fell  udoo  tlx 
island,  which,  from  that  time,  was  callea  by  the 
English,  Newfoundland.  Our  princes  seem  to 
have  considered  themselves  as  entitled  by  their 
right  of  prior  seizure  to  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  as  the  Spaniards  were  allowed  by  uiii> 
versal  consent  their  claim  to  the  southern  region 
for  the  same  reason ;  and  we  accordingly  made 
our  principal  settlements  within  the  limits  of  our 
own  discoveries,  and,  by  deffrees,  planted  the 
eastern  coast  from  Newfoundland  to  Georgia. 

As  we  had,  according  to  the  European  prin- 
ciples, which  allow  nothing  to  the  natives  of 
these  regions,  our  choice  of  situation  in  this  ex- 
tensive country,  we  naturally  fixed  our  habita- 
tions alone  the  coast,  for  the  sake  of  traffic  and 
correspondence,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  na- 
vigable rivers.  And  when  one  port  or  river  was 
occupied,  the  next  colony,  instead  of  fixing  them- 
selves in  the  inland  parts  behind  the  former, 
went  on  southward,  till  they  pleased  themselves 
with  another  maritime  situation.  For  this  rea- 
son our  colonies  have  more  length  than  depth; 
their  extent  from  east  to  west,  or  from  the  sea 
to  the  interior  country,  bears  no  proportion  to 
their  reach  along  the  coast  from  north  to  sooth. 

It  was,  however,  understood,  by  a  kind  ot 
tacit  compact  among  the  commercial  powers, 
that  possession  of  the  coast  included  a  right  to 
the  inland  :  and,  therefore,  the  charters  granted 
to  the  several  colonies  limit  their  districts  only 
from  north  to  south,  leaving  their  possessions 
from  east  to  west  unlimited  and  oiscretional, 
supposing  that,  as  the  colony  increases,  they 
may  take  lands  as  they  shall  want  them,  the 
possession  of  the  coasts  excluding  other  navifs- 
tors,  and  the  unhappy  Indians  having  no  lig^tof 
nature  or  of  nations. 

This  right  of  the  first  European  possessor  was 
not  disputed  till  it  became  the  interest  of  the 
French  to  question  it.  Canada,  or  New  France, 
on  which  they  made  their  first  settlement,  is 
situated  eastward  of  our  colonies,  between  winch 
they  pass  up  the  great  river  of  St.  LawreDoe, 
with  pTewfoundland  on  the  north,  and  Nora 
Scotia  on  the  south.  Their  establishment  in 
this  country  was  neither  envied  nor  hindered ; 
and  they  lived  here,  in  no  great  numbers,  a  long 
time,  neither  molesting  their  European  nei|^ 
hours,  nor  molested  by  them. 

But  when  they  grew  stronger  and  more  nu- 
merous, they  began  to  extend  their  territories; 
and  as  it  is  natural  for  men  to  seek  their  own 
convenience,  the  desire  of  more  fertile  and  agree- 
able habitations  tempted  them  southward.  Tnere 
is  land  enouffh  to  the  north  and  west  of  their  set- 
tlements, which  they  may  occupy  with  as  good 
right  as  can  be  shown  by  the  other  European 
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^,  and  whicli  neither  the  Enefiali  nor 

Spaniards  wiH  contest ;  but  of  this  cohI  region 
they  have  enough  already,  and  their  resolution 
wss  to  ret  a  better  country.  This  was  not  to 
be  had  but  by  settling  to  tne  west  of  our  plan^ 
tations,  on  eround  which  has  been  hitherto  sup- 
posed, to  belong  to  us. 

Hither,  therefore,  they  resolved  to  remove, 
and,  to  fix,  at  their  own  discretion,  the  western 
border  of  our  colonies,  which  was  heretofore  con- 
sidered as  unlimited.  Thus  by  forming  a  line 
of  forts,  in  some  measure  parallel  to  the  coast, 
they  indose  us  between  their  garrisons  and  the 
sea,  and  not  only  hinder  our  extension  west^ 
ward,  but,  whenerer  they  have  a  sufficient  navy 
in  the  sea,  can  harass  us  on  each  side,  as  they 
can  invade  us  at  pleasure  from  one  or  other  of 
their  forts. 

This  design  was  hot  perhaps  discovered  as 
soon  as  it  was  formed,  and  was  certainly  not  op- 
posed as  soon  as  it  was  discovered ;  we  foolishly 
noped,  that  their  encroachments  would  stop,  that 
they  would  be  prevailed  on  by  treaty  and  re- 
monstrance, to  give  up  what  they  had  taken,  or 
to  put  limits  to  themselves.  We  suffered  them 
to  establish  one  settlement  after  another,  to  pass 
boundary  after  boundary,  and  add  ibrt  to  fort, 
till  at  last  they  ri-ew  strong  enough  to  avow 
their  designs,  and  defy  us  to  obstruct  them. 

By  these  provocations  long  continued,  we  are 
at  len^h  forced  into  a  war,  in  which  we  have 
had  hitherto  very  ill  fortune.  Our  troops  under 
Braddook  were  dishonourably  defeated:  our 
fleets  have  yet  done  nothing  more  than  taken  a 
few  merchanUships,  and  have  distressed  some 
private  families,  but  have  verv  little  weakened 
the  power  of  France.  The  detention  of  their 
SMunen  makes  it  indeed  less  easy  for  them  to  fit 
out  their  navy ;  but  this  deficiency  will  be  easily- 
supplied  by  Uie  alacrity  of  the  nation,  which  is 
always  eager  for  war. 

It  IS  unpleasing  to  represent  our  a0airs  to  our 
ewn  dissulvantage :  yet  it  is  necessary  to  show 
the  evils  which  we  desirs  to  be  removed ;  and, 
therefore,  some  account  mav  very  properly  be 

S'ven  of  the  measures  which  have  given  tnem 
eir  present  superiority. 

They  are  said  to  be  supplied  firom  France  with 
better  eovemors  than  our  colonies  have  the  fi&te 
to  obtain  from  England.  A  French  governor  is 
seldom  choeen  for  any  other  reason  than  his  qua- 
lifications for  his  trust.  To  be  a  bankrupt  at 
home,  or  to  be  BO  infamously  vicious  that  he  can- 
not be  decently  protected  m  his  own  country, 
seldom  recommends  any  man  to  the  government 
of  a  French  colony.  Their  officers  are  com- 
monly skili^  either  m  war  or  commerce,  and  are 
taught  to  have  no  expectation  of  honour  or  pre- 
ferment, but  firom  the  justice  and  vigour  of  tiieir 
administration. 

Their  great  security  is  the  friendship  of  the 
natives,  and  to  this  advantage  they  haVe  cer- 
tainly an  indubitable  right ;  because  it  is  the 
consequence  of  their  virtue.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
fmngine,  that  the  friendship  of  nations,  whether 
dvilor  barbarous,  can  be  gained  and  kept  but 
by  kind  treatment ;  and  surely  they  who  in- 
trude, uncalled,  upon  the  counti^  ot  a  distant 
people,  ought  to  consider  the  natives  as  worthy 
of  common  kindness,  and  content  themselves  to 
rob  without  insulting  them.  TheFrench,asha8 
bees  already  observed,  admit  the  Indians,  by  in- 
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termarriage,  to  an  equality  with  themselves; 
and  those  nations,  with  which  they  have  no  such 
near  intercourse,  they  gain  over  to  their  inte- 
rest by  honesty  in  their  dealings.  Our  factors 
and  traders,  having  no  other  purpose  in  view 
than  immediate  profit,  use  all  the  arts  of  an 
European  counting-house,  to  defraud  the  simple 
hunter  of  his  furs. 

These  are  some  of  the  causes  of  our  present 
weakness ;  otir  planters  are  always  quarrelling 
with  their  governor,  whom  they  consider  as  less 
to  be  trustM  than  the  French  ;  and  our  traders 
hourly  alienate  the  Indians  by  their  tricks  and 
oppressions,  and  we  continue  every  day  to  show 
by  new  pro<^  that  no  people  can  be  great  who 
have  ceased  to  be  virtuous. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  TREATY 
Becwoen  his  Britsiwic  Majeicj  and  Imperial  Mi^laaty  of 
all  the  Ruaelaa.  signed  at  Moscow,  Dec.  11,  1743 ;  the 
Treaty  between  his  Britannic  Majeacy  and  the  X«and. 
grave  of  Heaae  Casael,  signed  Jane  18, 1755 }  and  the 
Treaty  between  hie  Britannic  Majeety  and  her  Imperial 
BC^jesty  of  all  the  Rueaias,  signed  at  St.  Feteraburgh, 
Sept  19.ao,  1755. 

PROM  THE  LITKRAaT  MAGAZINB  POK  JULY,  1756. 

Trbsk  are  the  treaties  which  for  many  months 
filled  the  senate  with  debates,  and  the  kingdom 
with  clamours ;  which  ^re  represented  on  one 
part  as  instances  of  the  most  profound  policy 
and  the  most  active  care  of  the  public  welfare, 
and  on  the  other  as  acts  of  the  most  contemp- 
tible folly  and  most  flagrant  corruption,  as  viola* 
tions  of  the  great  trust  of  government,  by  which 
the  wealth  of  Britain  is  sacrificed  to  private 
views,  and  to  a  particular  province. 

What  honours  om*  ministers  and  negotiators 
may  expect  to  be  paid  to  their  wisdom^  it  is  hard 
to  aetermine,  for  the  demands  of  vamty  are  not 
easily  estimated.  They  should  consider,  before 
they  call  too  loudly  for  encomiums,  that  they 
live  in  an  age  when  the  power  of  gold  is  no  Ion* 
ger  a  secret,  and  in  which  no  man  finds  much 
cUfficultyin  making  a  bargain  with  money  in  his 
hand.  To  hire  troops  is  very  easy  to  th<»e  who 
are  willing  to  pay  their  price.  It  appears  there- 
fore, that  whatever  has  been  done,  was  done  by 
means  which  every  man  knows  how  to  use,  if 
fortune  is  kind  enough  to  put  them  in  his  power. 
To  arm  the  nations  of  the  north  in  the  cause  of 
Britain,  to  bring  down  hosts  against  France 
from  the  poktr  arcle,  has  indeed  a  sound  of  mag« 
nifi^noe,  which  might  induce  a  mind  unac- 
quainted with  public  affairs  to  imagine,  that  some 
effort  of  policy  more  than  human  had  been  ex- 
erted, by  which  distant  nations  were  armed  in 
our  defence,  and  the  influence  of  Britain  was  ex- 
tended to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  world.  But 
when  this  striking  phenomenon  of  negotiation  is 
more  ns«u'Iy  inspected,  it  appears  a  bargain 
merely  mercantile  of  one  power  that  wanted 
troops  more  than  money,  with  another  that 
wanted  money,  and  was  burdened  with  troops ; 
between  whom  their  mutual  wants  made  an 
easy  contract,  and  who  have  no  other  friendship 
for  each  other,  than  reciprocal  convenience  hap- 
pens to  produce." 

We  shall  thetthn  leave  tiie  pnuser,of  our 
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miniBters  to  othert,  yet  not  without  this  acknow- 
ledgment, that  if  they  have  done  little,  they  do  not 
seem  to  boast  of  doing  mach;  and  that  whether 
mfiuenccd  by  modesty  or  fhigaUty,  they  have  not 
wearied  the  public  with  mercenary  panegyrists, 
but  have  been  content  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
parliament,  and  have  not  much  soUdted  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  people. 

In  public  as  in  private  transactions,  men  more 
frequently  deviate  from  the  right  for  want  of 
virtue  than  of  wisdom ;  and  those  who  declare 
themselves  dissatisfied  with  these  treaties,  impute 
them  not  to  follv,  but  corraptbn. 

By  these  advocates  for  the  independence  of 
Britain,  who,  whether  their  arguments  be  just  or 
not,  seem  to  be  most  favourably  heard  by  the 
people,  it  is  alleged,  that  these  treaties  are  expen- 
sive without  advantage;  that  they  waste  the 
treasure  which  we  want  for  our  own  defence,  upon 
a  forei^  interest ;  and  pour  the  gains  of  our  com- 
merce mto  the  coffers  of  princes,  whose  enmity 
cannot  hurt  nor  friendship  help  us ;  who  set  their 
subjects  to  sale  like  sheep  or  oxen,  without  any 
incjuiry  after  the  mtentions  of  the  buyer,  and  will 
withdraw  the  troops  with  which  they  have  supplied 
us,  whenever  a  higher  bidder  shall  be  found 

This  perhaps  is  true,  but  whether  it  be  true  or 
false  is  not  worth  inquiry.  We  did  not  expect  to 
buy  their  friendship,  but  their  troops ;  nor  did  we 
examine  upon  what  principles  we  were  supplied 
with  assistance ;  it  was  sufficient  that  we  wanted 
forces,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  furnish  th^n. 
Policy  nevier  pretended  to  make  men  wise  and 
good  ;  the  utmost  of  her  power  is  to  make  the 
best  use  of  men  such  as  they  are,  to  lay  hold  on 
lucky  hours,  to  watch  the  present  wants  and  pre- 
sent interests  of  others,  and  make  them  subaer- 
vient  to  her  own  convenience. 

It  is  farther  urged  with  ffreat  vehemence,  that 
these  troops  of  Russia  and  Hesse  are  not  hirod  in 
defence  ot  Britain ;  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  naval 
war  for  territories  on  a  distant  continent ;  and  that 
those  troops,  though  mercenaries,  can  never  be 
auxiliaries ;  that  they  increase  the  burden  of  the 
war,  without  hastening  its  conclusion,  or  promot- 
ing its  success ;  since  they  can  neither  be  sent 
into  America,  the  only  part  of  the  world  where 
England  can,  on  the  present  occasion,  have  any 
emplojrment  for  land  forces,  nor  be  put  into  our 
ships,  by  which,  and  by  which  only,  we  are  now 
to  oppose  and  subdue  our  enemies. 

liature  has  stationed  us  in  an  island  inac- 
cessible but  by  sea ;  and  we  are  now  at  war 
with  an  enemy,  whose  naval  power  is  infe- 
rior to  our  own,  and  from  whom  therefore  we 
are  in  no  danger  of  invasion :  to  what  purpose 
then  are  troons  hired  in  such  uncommon  num- 
bers? To  what  end  do  we  procure  stren^ 
which  we  cannot  exert,  and  exhaust  the  nation 
with  subsidies  at  a  time  when  nothing  is  disputed, 
which  the  princes  who  receive  our  subsidies  can 
defend  ?  If  we  had  purchased  ships,  and  hired 
seamen,  we  had  apparently  increased  our  power, 
and  made  ourselves  formidable  to  our  enemies, 
and,  if  any  increase  of  security  be  possible,  had 
secured  ourselves  still  better  from  invasions :  but 
what  can  the  regiments  of  Russia  or  of  Hesse 
contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  coasts  of  England ; 
or  by  what  assistance  can  they  repay  us  the  sums 
which  we  have  stipulated  to  pay  for  their  costly 
friendship? 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  has  indeed  a  territory 


on  the  contment,  of  which  the  natires  of  tliii 
isUmd  scarcely  knew  the  name  till  the  present 
family  was  called  to  the  throne,  and  yet  know 
little  more  than  that  our  king  visits  it  from  time 
to  time.  Yet  for  the  defence  of  this  country  are 
these  subsidies  apparently  paid,  and  these  troops 
evidently  levied.  The  nches  of  our  nation  are 
sent  into  distant  countries,  and  the  strength 
which  should  be  employed  in  our  own  quan^ 
consequently  impaired,  for  the  sake  of  dommioas, 
the  interest  of  which  has  no  coimexion  with  oura, 
and  which,  by  the  act  of  succession,  we  took  care 
to  keep  separate  fit)m  the  British  kicgdoms. 

To  this  the  advocates  for  the  su&diee  say, 
that  unreasonable  stipulations,  whether  in  the 
act  of  settlement  or  any  other  contract,  are  in 
themselves  voki ;  and  that  if  a  country  connected 
with  England  by  subjection  to  the  same  sov^ 
reign,  is  endangered  by  an  English  auarrel,  it 
must  be  defended  by  Elnglish  force ;  and  that  we 
do  not  engage  in  a  war  for  the  sake  of  Hanover, 
but  that  Hanover  isfor  our  sake  exposed  to  danger. 

Those  who  brought  in  these  foreign  troops 
have  still  something  further  to  say  in  their  de- 
fence, and  of  no  honest  plea  is  it  our  intention  to 
defraud  them.  They  ^rant  that  the  terror  of 
invasion  may  possibly  be  groundless,  that  the 
French  may  want  the  power*  or  the  courage  to 
attack  us  in  our  own  country ;  but  they  maintain, 
likewise,  that  an  invasion  is  possible,  that  the 
armies  of  France  are  so  numerous  that  she  may 
hazard  a  large  body  on  the  ocean,  without  leaving 
herself  expwed ;  that  she  is  exasperated  to  the 
utmost  degree  of  acrimony,  and  would  be  willing 
to  do  us  mischief  at  her  own  peril  They  allow 
that  the  invaders  may  be  intercepted  at  sea,  oi 
that,  if  they  land,  they  may  be  defeated  by  our 
native  troops.  But  they  say,  and  say  justly,  that 
danger  is  better  avoided  than  encountered;  that 
those  ministers  consult  more  the  good  of  their 
country  who  prevent  invasion,  than  repel  it ;  and 
that  it  these  auxiliaries  have  only  saved  us  from 
the  anxiety  of  expecdn^  an  enemy  at  our  doors, 
or  from  the  tumult  and  distress  which  an  invasion, 
bow  soon  soever  repressed,  would  have  produced, 
thepublic  money  is  not  spent  in  vain. 

Tnese  arguments  are  admitted  by  some,  and 
by  others  rejected.  But  even  those  that  admit 
them,  can  admit  them  only  as  pleas  of  necessity; 
for  they  consider  the  re^tion  of  mercenaries 
into  our  country  as  the  desperate  remedy  of  de- 
sperate distress;  and  think  with  great  reason, 
that  all  means  of  prevention  should  be  tried  to  save 
us  from  any  second  need  of  such  doubtful  8uccocir& 

That  we  are  able  to  defend  our  ovm  couniiy, 
that  am.s  are  most  safely  entrusted  to  our  own 
hands,  and  that  we  have  streneth,  and  skill,  and 
courage,  et^ual  to  the  best  of  the  nations  of  the 
continent,  is  the  opinion  of  every  Englishman, 
who  can  think  without  prejudice,  and  speak 
without  influence ;  and  therefore  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  persuade  the  nation,  a  nation  Ions  re> 
nowned  for  valour,  thai,  it  can  need  the  help  of 
foreigners  to  defend  it  from  invasion.  We  have 
been  long  without  the  need  of  arms  by  our  good 
fortune,  and  long  without  the  use  by  our  negli- 
gence ;  so  long,  that  the  practice  and  almost  the 
name  of  our  old  trained -bands  is  forgotten.  But 
the  story  of  ancient  times  will  tell  us,  that  tho 
trained-bands  were  once  able  to  maintam  the 
quiet  and  safety  of  their  country ;  and  reason 
without  history  will  inform  us,  that  those  men  ara 
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most  likely  to  figfat  bntTely,  or  at  least  to.fi^t 
obstiiiately,  who  fight  for  tocir  own  homes  and 
Sarins,  for  their  own  wives  and  children. 

A  bill  was  therefore  offered  for  the  prevention 
of  any  future  danger  or  invasion,  or  necessity  of 
mercenary  forces,  by  re-establishmg  and  improv- 
ing the  mihtia.  It  was  passed  by  me  Commons, 
but  rejected  by  the  Lords.  That  this  bill,  the 
first  essay  of  political  consideratbn  as  a  subject 
long  forgotten,  should  be  liable  to  objection,  can- 
not be  strange;  but  surely  justice,  poUcy,  coro- 
Dion  reason,  require  Uiat  we  should  be  trusted  with 
our  own  defence,  and  be  kept  no  longer  in  such 
a  helpless  state  as  at  once  to  dread  our  enemies 
and  confederates. 

Bv  the  bill,  such  as  it  was  formed,  sixty  thou- 
sand men  would  always  be  in  arms.  We  have 
shown*  how  they  may  be  upon  any  exigence 
easily  increased  to  a  himdred  and  fifty  thousand ; 
and  I  believe  neither  our  friends  nor  enemies 
wilt  think  it  proper  to  insult  our  coasts,  when 
they  expect  to  find  upon  them  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thoosand  Englishmen  with  swords  in  their  hands. 


OTTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PROCEED- 
INGS OP  THE  COMMITTEE  AP- 
POINTED TO  MANAGE  THE  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS BEGUN  AT  LONDON, 
DEC.  19,  1758,  FOR  CLOTHING 
FRENCH  PRISONERS  OP  WAR. 

The  Committee  intmsted  with  the  money 
contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  subjects  of  France, 
now  prisoners  in  the  British  dommions,  here  lay 
before  the  public  an  exact  account  of  all  the  sums 
received  and  expended,  that  the  donors  may 
judge  how  properly  their  benefactions  have  been 
apmied. 

Charity  would  lose  its  name,  were  it  influenced 
by  so  mean  a  motive  as  human  praise;  it  is 
therefore  not  intended  to  celebrate  by  any  parti- 
ticular  memorial,  the  liberality  of  single  persons, 
or  distinct  societies;  it  is  sufficient  that  th6ir 
works  praise  them. 

Yet  ne  who  is  far  from  seeking  honour,  may 
very  justly  obviate  censure.  If  a  good  example 
has  been  set,  it  may  lose  its  influence  by  misrepre- 
sentation ;  and  to  free  charity  from  reproach,  is 
itself  a  charitable  action. 

,  Against  the  relief  of  the  French  only  one  argu- 
ment has  been  brought :  but  that  one  is  so  popiuar 
and  specious,  that  if  it  were  to  remain  unexa- 
mined, it  would  by  many  be  thought  irrefragable. 
It  has  been  urged,  that  charity,  like  other  virtues, 
may  be  improperly  and  unseasonably  exerted ; 
*that  while  we  are  relieving  Frenchmen,  there  re- 
'  main  many  Englishmen  unrelieved  :  that  while 
we  lavish  pity  on  our  enemies,  we  forget  the 
misery  of  our  friends. 

Grant  this  argument  all  it  can  prove,  and  what 
is  the  conclusion  7 — That  to  relieve  the  French  is 
ajrood  action,  but  that  a  better  may  be  conceived. 
This  is  alKthe  result,  and  this  all  is  very  little. 
To  do  the  best  can  seldom  be  the  lot  of  man ;  it 
is  sufficient  if^  when  opportunities  are  presented, 
he  is  ready  to  do  gooa  How  little  virtue  coula 
be  practised,  if  beneficence  were  to  wait  always 
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for  the  most  proper  objects,  and  the  noblest  occa- 
sions: occasions  that  may  never  happen,  and 
objects  tliat  may  never  be  found. 

It  is  far  from  certain,  that  a  single  Englishman 
will  sufifer  by  the  charity  of  the  FrencL  New 
scenes  of  misery  make  new  impressions;  and 
much  of  the  charity  which  produced  these  do- 
nations, may  be  supposed  to  have  been  generat- 
ed by  a  species  of  calamity  never  known  among 
us  before.  Some  imagine  that  the  laws  have 
provided  all  necessary  relief  in  common  cases, 
and  remit  the  poor  to  the  care  of  the  public ;  some 
have  been  deo^ved  by  fictitious  misery,  and  are 
afraid  of  encouraging  imposture ;'  many  have  ob- 
served want  to  be  tlie  efifect  of  vice,  and  consider 
casual  almsgivers  as  patrons  of  idleness.  But 
all  these  difiiculties  vanish  in  the  present  case : 
we  know  that  for  the  Prisoners  of  War  there  is 
no  le^al  provision ;  we  ^ee  their  distress,  and  are 
certam  of  its  cause ;  we  know  that  they  are  poor 
and  naked,  and  pooi  and  naked  without  a  cnme. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  conces- 
sions. The  opponents  oi  this  charity  must  allow 
it  to  be  good,  and  will  not  easily  prove  it  not  to 
be  the  best  That  charity  is  best  of  which  the 
consequences  are  most  extensive:  the  relief  of 
enemies  has  a  tendency  to  unite  mankind  in  fra- 
ternal afi[ection :  to  soflen  the  acrimony  of  adverse 
nations,  and  dispose  them  to  peace  and  amity : 
in  the  mean  time,  it  alleviates  captivity,  and 
takes  away  somethmg  from  the  miseries  of  war. 
The  rage  of  war,  however  mitigated,  will  always 
fill  the  world  witli  calamity  and  horror ;  let  it  not 
then  be  unnecessarily  extended ;  let  animosity 
and  hostility  cease  together ;  and  no  man  faia 
longer  deemed  t^  enemy,  than  while  his  sword 
is  (&awn  against  us. 

The  eflfects  of  these  contributions  may,  per- 
haps, reach  still  further.  Truth  is  best  support- 
ed hv  virtue :  we  may  hope  finom  those  who  feel 
or  who  see  our  charity,  that  they  shall  no  longer 
detest  as  heresy  that  religion  which  makes  its 
professors  the  followers  of  Him,  who  has  com- 
manded us  to  "do  good  to  them  that  hate  us.** 


ON  THE  BRAVERY  OF  THE  ENG- 
LISH  COMMON  SOLDIERS. 

Bt  those  who  have  compared  the  military  ge- 
nius of  the  English  with  that  of  the  French  na- 
tion, it  is  remarked,  that  the  French  officers  will 
dwaus  lead,  if  the  soldiers  wUl/oUow  :  and  that 
the  English  soldiers  toiU  always  follow,  if  their  qf- 
fieers  wiil  lead. 

In  all  pointed  sentences,  some  degree  of  accu- 
racy must  be  sacrificed  to  conciseness :  and,  in 
this  comparison,  our  officere  seem  to  lose  what 
our  soldiera  gain.  I  know  not  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  Uie  English  officere  are  less  willinj|r 
than  Uie  French  to  lead ;  but  i|  is,  I  think,  uni- 
versally allowed,  that  the  English  soldiera  are 
more  willing  to  follow.  Our  nation  may  boast, 
beyond  any  other  people  in  the  world,  of  a  kind 
of  epidemic  bravery,  diffiised  equally  through  all 
its  ranks.  We  can  show  a  peasantry  of  heroes, 
and  fill  our  armies  with  clowns,  whose  courage 
may  vie  with  that  of  their  general. 

There  may  be  some  pleasure  in  tracing  the 
causes  of  this  plebeian  magnanimity.  The  qua- 
lities which  commonly  make  an  army  ibnnidable, 
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are  long  babits  of  regnlaiitj,  gmt  ezactnest  of 
discipline,  and  great  confidence  in  the  command- 
er. Regularity  may,  in  time,  produce  a  kind  of 
mechamcal  obedience  to  ngAau  and  commands, 
like  that  which  the  penrerse  Cartesians  Imfmte  to 
animals ;  discipline  may  impress  such  an  awe 
upon  the  mindl  that  any  danger  shall  be  less 
dreaded  than  tne  danger  of  punishment ;  and 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  or  fortune  of  the  gene* 
ral,  may  induce  the  soldiers  to  follow  him  bundly 
to  the  most  dangerous  enteiprize. 

What  may  to  done  by  aisdpliae  and  re^ 
larity,  may  be  seen  in  the  troops  of  the  Russian 
empress,  and  Prussian  monarch.  We  find  that 
they  ma5r  be  broken  without  confusion,  and  re- 
pulsed without  flight 

But  the  English  troops  hai^e  none  of  these  re« 
fiuisites  in  an  eminent  degree.  Regularity  is  by 
bo  means  part  of  their  diaracter ;  they  are  rarely 
exercised,  and  therefore  show  very  HtUe  deiterity 
In  their  evolutions  as  bodies  of  men,  or  in  the 
manual  use  of  their  weapons  as  individuab ;  they 
neither  are  thought  by  others,  nor  by  themselves 
more  active  or  exact  than  their  enemies,  and 
therefore  derive  none  of  their  courage  firom  such 
imaginary  superiority. 

rnie  manner  in  wnich  the^  are  dispersed  in 
quarters  over  the  country  dunn|[  times  of  peace, 
naturally  produces  laxity  of  discipline :  they  are 
very  little  m  sight  of  their  officers ;  and,  when 
they  are  not  engaged  in  the  slight  dutv  of  the 
guard,  are  stlflfered  to  live  every  man  nis  own 
way. 

The  equality  of  English  privileges,  the  impar- 
tiality of  our  laws,  the  freedom  of  ourtendres, 
and  the  prosperity  of  our  trade,  dispose  us  very 
little  to  reverence  of  superiors.  It  is  not  to  any 
great  esteem  of  the  officers  that  the  English  sof- 
nier  is  indebted  for  his  spirit  in  the  hour  of  batUe ; 
for  perhaps  it  does  not  often  happen  that  he 
thinks  much  better  of  his  leader  than  of  himself. 
The  French  Count,  who  has  lately  published 
the  Art  of  War,  remarks  how  much  soldiers  are 
animated,  when  they  see  all  their  dangers  shared 
by  those  who  were  bom  to  be  their  masters,  and 
whom  they  consider  as  beings  of  a  difierent  rank. 
The  Englishman  despises  such  motives  of  cou- 
rage ;  he  was  bom  without  a  master ;  and  looks 
not  on  any  man,  however  dignified  by  lace  or 
titles,  as  deriving  from  nature  any  claims  to  his 
respect,  or  inheriting  any  qualities  supmor  to 
his  own. 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  Would  imagine 
that  eveiy  Englidiman  fights  better  than  the 
subjects  ofabs<Sute  governments,  because  he  has 
more  to  defend.  But  what  has  the  English  more 
than  the  French  soldier  7  Property  they  are  both 
commonly  without  Liberty  is,  to  the  lowest 
rank  of  every  nation,  little  more  than  the  choice 
of  working  or  starving ;  and  this  choice  is,  I  sup- 
pose, equally  allowed  in  every  country.  The 
English  soldier  seldom  has  his  head  very  tall  of 
the  constitation ;  nor  has  there  been,  for  more 
than  a  century,  any  war  that  put  the  property  or 
liberty  of  a  single  Englishman  in  danger. 

Whence  th^  Is  the  courage  of  the  English 
vulgar  7  It  proceeeds,  in  my  opinion,  from  that 
disMution  Jt  dependence,,  which  obliges  every 
man  to  regard  his  own  character.  While  eveiy 
man  is  fed  by  his  own  hands,  he  has  no  need  of 
any  servile  arts ;  he  may  always  have  wa^es  for 
fak labour;  andiaio  lest neoetsary to  hiscBi*- 


[over.  than  his  employer  is  to  nhn.  ^  Wliile  ha 


looks  for  no  protection  from  others,  be  isnatB« 
rally  roused  to  be  his  own  protector ;  and  havinf^ 
nothing  to  abate  his  esteem  of  himself  he  con' 
sequently  aspires  to  the  esteem  of  others.  Tbvs 
eveiy  man  that  crowds  our  streets  is  a  man  of 
honour,  disdainfril  of  obligation,  impatient  of  re- 
proach, and  desirous  of  extending  his  repvtatioa 
among  those  of  his  own  rank  ;  and  as  eoani|e 
is  in  most  frequent  use,  the  fame  of  courage  it 
most  eagerly  pursued.  From  this  neglect  of 
subordination  I  do  not  deny  that  some  mcoove- 
niences  may  from  time  to  time  proceed :  the 
power  of  tbe  law  does  not  always  sufficiently 
supply  the  want  of  reverence,  or  maintain  tw 
proper  distinction  b^ween  difierent  ranks;  but 
good  and  evil  will  grow  np  in  this  world  to* 
gether ;  and  they  wlm  complain  in  peace  of  the 
insolence  of  the  populace,  must  remember,  that 
their  insolence  in  peace  is  bravery  in  war. 
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Onb  of  the  chief  advantages  derived  by  the  pre* 
sent  generation  from  the  improvement  and  diffin 
sion  of  philosophy,  is  deliveirance  from  nnneces* 
sary  terror,  and  exemption  from  false  alanns. 
Thie  unusual  appearances,  whether  regular  or  ac- 
cidental^ which  once  spread  consternation  ovtr 
ages  of  ignorance,  are  now  the  recreatiolis  of  in* 
quisitive  security.  The  sun  is  no  more  lamented 
when  it  is  edipsed,  than  when  it  sets  ;  and  me- 
teors plajr  their  coruscations  Without  prognostic 
or  prediction. 

The  advancement  of  political  knowledge  msy 
be  expected  to  produce  in  time  the  like  eflecti. 
Causeless  discontent  and  seditious  violence  wfll 
grow  less  frequent  and  less  formidable,  as  the 
science  of  government  is  better  ascertained,  by 
diligent  stiKly  of  the  theory  of  man. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected,  that  phyneal 
and  political  truth  should  meetviith  equal  ac- 
ceptance, or  gain  ground  upon  the  worid  with 
equal  facility.  The  notions  of  the  naturalist  find 
mankind  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  or  at  worst  have 
nothing  to  encounter  but  prejudice  and  vani^  ; 
prejudice  without  mali^ity,  and  vanity  without 
interest  But  the  politician's  improvements  are 
opposed  by  every  passion  that  can  exclude  con- 
viction or  suppress  it;  by  ambition,  by  avaricC| 
by  hope,  and  by  terror,  by  public  fru^n,  and 
private  animosity. 

It  is  evident,  whatever  be  the  cause,  that  ^ai 
nation,  with  aU  its  renown  for  speculation  and 
for  teaming,  has  yet  made  Httle  proficiency  ia 
civil  wisdouL  We  are  still  so  mucn  unacquainlf 
ed  with  our  own  state,  and  so  unskilful  m  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  that  we  shudder  without 
danger,  complaiti  without  grievances,  and  suffer 
our  quiet  to  oe  disturbed,  and  our  commerce  to 
be  interrupted,  by  an  opposition  to  the  Grovcni- 
ment,  raised  only  by  interost,  and  supported  only 
by  clamour,  which  yet  has  so  far  prevailed  open 
ignorance  and  timidity,  that  many  favour  it  ti 
reasonable,  and  many  dread  it  as  powerfoL 

What  is  urged  by  those  who  have  been  so  in* 
dustrious  to  SfH^aa  suspicion,  and  incite  fury, 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  may 
be  known  by  perusing  the  pnpen  which  havn 
been  at  once  preaentea  as  peliliOBslo  the  Jriafr 
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ttad  ethibiled  in  print  as  remonstrances  to  the 
people.  It  may  therefore  not  be  improper  to  lay 
before  the  Public  the  reflections  ot  a  man  who 
cannot  &your  the  opposition,  for  he  thinks  it 
wicked,  and  cannot  fear  it,  for  he  thinks  it  weak. 

The  grierance  which  has  produced  all  this 
tempest  of  outrage,  the  oppression  in  which  all 
other  oppreesbns  are  included,  the  invasion 
which  has  left  us  no  property^  the  alarm  that  suf* 
fers  no  patriot  to  sleep  m  qmet,  is  comprised  in 
a  vote  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  by  which  the 
freeholders  of  Middlesex  are  deprived  of  a  Bri- 
ton's birthright,  representation  in  parliament 

They  have,  indcuBd,  received  the  usual  writ  of 
election,  but  that  writ,  alas  I  was  maliciou9 
mockery ;  they  were  insulted  with  the  form,  but 
denied  the  reality,  for  there  was  one  man  except- 
ed frmn  tkeir  choice. 

Kon  de  vi,  nemu  oMie,  nee  vemenOf 
Bed  lie  eet  mini  de  tribue  eapHUe. 
The  character  of  the  man  thus  fatally  ex- 
cepted, I  have  no  purpose  to  delineate.  Lam- 
poon itself  would  oisdain  to  speak  ill  of  him  of 
whom  no  roan  speaks  well  It  is  sufficient  that 
he  is  expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  and  con- 
fined in  jail,  as  being  legally  convicted  of  sedition 
and  impiet^. 

That  this  man  cannot  be  appointed  one  of  the 
guardian  eounseilors  of  the  church  and  state,  is 
a  grievance  not  to  be  endured.  Every  lover  of 
lllMrty  stands  doubtful  of  the  fate  of  posterity, 
because  the  chief  county  in  Eqglanid  cannot 
take  its  representative  from  a  jaiU 

Whence  Middlesex  should  obtain  the  right  of 
bein^  denominated  the  chief  county,  cannot 
easily  be  discovered ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  county 
where  the  chief  city  happens  to  stands,  but  how 
that  city  treated  the  favourite  of  Middlesex,  is 
not  yet  forgotten.  The  county,  as  distinguished 
from  the  city,  has  no  claim  to  particular  consi- 
deration. 

That  a  man  was  in  jail  for  sedition  and  im- 
pioty,  would,  I  believe,  have  been  within  memo- 
ry a  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  not  come 
out  of  jail  a  legislator.  This  reason,  notwith- 
standing the  mutability  of  fashion,  happens  still 
to  operate  on  the  House  of  Commons.  Their 
notions,  however  strange,  may  be  justified  by  a 
common  observation,  uiat  few  are  mended  by 
imprisonment,  and  that  he  whose  crimes  have 
made  confinement  necessary,  seldom  makes  any 
other  use  of  his  enlargement  than  to  do  with 
greater  cunnine  what  he  did  before  with  less. 

But  the  people  have  been  told  with  great  con- 
fidence, that  the  House  cannot  control  the  right 
of  constituting  representatives:  that  he  who  can 
persuade  lawful  electors  to  choose  him,  whatever 
be  his  character,  is  lawfully  chosen,  and  has  a 
claim  to  a  seat  in  parliament^  from  which  no  hu- 
man authority  can  depose  him. 

Here,  however,  the  patrons  of  opposition  are 
in  some  perplexity.  They  ire  forced  to  confois, 
that  by  a  tram  of  precedents  sufficient  to  establish 
a  custom  of  parliament,  the  House  of  Commons 
kas  jurisdiction  over  its  own  members ;  that  the 
whole  has  power  over  individuals;  and  that  this 
power  has  been  exercised  sometimes  in  imprison- 
ment, and  often  in  expulsion. 

That  such  power  should  reside  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  some  cases,  is  inevitably  necessary, 
since  it  is  required  by  every  polity,  that  where 
there  is  a  posobility  of  offence,  there  should  be  a 


poflsibifity  of  punishment  A  member  of  the 
liouse  cannot  be  dted  for  his  conduct  in  parliap 
ment  before  any  other  court ;  and  therefore  if  the 
house  cannot  punish  him,  he  may  attack  with  im- 
punity the  rignts  of  the  people,  and  the  title  of 
the  king. 

This  exemption  from  the  authority  <^  other 
courts,  was,  I  think,  first  established  in  favour  dT . 
the  five  members  in  the  Ibqg  parliament  It  is  - 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  usurpation,  for  it  is  im- 
plied in  the  principles  of  government  If  legisla- 
tive powers  are  not  co-ordinate,  they  eease  in  part 
to  be  legislative ;  and  if  they  be  co-ordinate,  they 
are  unaccountable ;  for  to  whom  must  that  power 
account  which  has  no  superior? 

The  House  of  Commons  iq,  indeed,  dissoluble 
by  the  king,  as  the  nation  has  of  late  been  very 
clamorously  told ;  but  while  it  subsists  it  is  co- 
ordinate with  the  other  powers,  and  this  co-ordi- 
natbn  ceases  only  when  the  House  by  dissolu- 
tion ceases  to  subnst 

As  the  particular  representatives  of  the  pe<^le 
are  in  theur  public  character  above  the  contrd  of 
the  courts  of  law,  they  must  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House ;  and  as  the  House,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  authority,  can  be  neither  direct- 
ed nor  restrained,  its  own  resolutions  must  be  its 
laws,  at  least,  if  there  is  no  antecedent  decision 
of  the  whole  legislature. 

This  privilege,  not  confirmed  by  any  written 
law  or  positive  compac^  but  by  the  resistlese 
power  or  political  necessity,  they  have  exercised, 
probably  trom  their  first  institution,  but  certainly, 
as  their  records  informs  us,  from  the  S3d  of 
^izabetlu  when  they  expelled  a  member  for  de» 
roeating  from  their  privileffes. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  it  was 
originally  necessanr,  that  this  right  of  control  and 
punishment  should  extend  beyond  offences  in  the 
exercise  of  parliamentary  duty,  since  all  other 
crimes  are  cognizable  by  other  courts.  But  they 
who  are  the  only  judges  of  their  own  rights,  have 
exited  the  power  of  expulsion  on  other  occa- 
sions, and  when  wickedness  arrived  at  a  certain 
ma^^nitude,  have  considered  an  offence  against 
society  as  an  offence  against  the  House. 

They  have  therefore  divested  notorious  delin- 
quents of  their  legislative  character,  and  deliver- 
ed them  up  to  shiune  or  punishment,  naked  and 
unproteeted,  that  they  might  not  contaminate  the 
diffnity  of*  parliament 

It  is  allowed  that  a  man  attainted  of  felony 
cannot  sit  in  parliament,  and  the  Commons  pro* 
bably  judged,  that  not  being  bound  to  the  forms 
of  law,  they  might  treat  those  as  felons,  whose 
crimes  were,  in  their  opmion,  equivalent  to  felo* 
ny:  and  that  as  a  known  felon  could  not  be 
chosen,  a  man  so  like  a  felon,  that  he  could  not 
easily  be  distinguished,  ought  to  be  expelled. 

The  first  laws  had  no  law  to  enforce  them,  the 
first  authority  was  constituted  by  itsel£  The 
power  exercised  by  the  House  of  Commons  is  of 
this  kind,  a  power  rooted  in  the  principles  of 
government,  and  branched  out  by  occasional 
practice;  a  power  which  necessity  made  just, 
and  precedents  have  made  legal. 

It  will  occur  that  authority  thus  uncontrolla- 
ble, may,  in  times  of  heat  and  contest,  be  oppres- 
sively and  injuriously  exerted,  and  that  he  who 
suffers  injustice  is  without  redress,  however  in- 
nocent, however  miserable. 

The  position  b  true,  but  the  argument  is  use- 
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less.  The  Commons  most  be  eontroHed,  or  be 
exempt  from  controL  If  they  are  exempt,  they 
may  do  injury  which  cannot  be  redrrased,  if  th^ 
are  controlied,  they  are  no  longer  legislative. 

If  the  possibility  of  abuse  be  an  argument 
against  authority,  no  authority  ever  can  be  es- 
t]3>lished ;  if  the  actual  abuse  destroys  its  legality, 
there  is  no  legal  government  now  in  the  world. 

This  power,  which  the  Commons  have  so  long 
exercised,  they  ventured  to  use  once  more  against 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  on  the  5d  of  February,  1769, 
expelled  him  the  House,  ''for  having  printed  and 
published  a  seditious  libel,  and  three  obscene  and 
mipious  libels.** 

If  these  imputations  were  just,  the  expulsion 
was  suely  seasonable ;  and  that  they  were  just, 
the  House  had  reason  to  determine,  as  he  had 
confessed  himself,  at  the  bar,  the  author  of  the 
libel  which  they  term  seditious,  and  was  convict- 
ed in  the  King's  Bench  of  both  the  pubhcations. 

But  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  were  of  an- 
other opinion.  They  either  thought  him  inno- 
cent, or  were  not  offended  hj  his  guilt.  When  a 
writ  was  issued  for  the  election  of  a  knight  for 
Middlesex,  in  the  room  of  John  Wilkes,  Elsq. 
expelled  the  House,  his  friends,  on  the  16th  of 
Februaiy,  chose  him  again. 

On  the  17tb,  it  was  resolved,  **that  John 
Wilkes,  Esq.  having  been  in  this  session  of  par- 
liament expelled  the  House,  was,  and  is,  inca- 
pable of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  diis 
present  parliament" 

As  there  was  no  other  candidate,  it  was  re- 
solved at  the  same  time,  that  the  election  of  the 
16th  was  a  void  election. 

The  freeholders  still  continued  to  think  that  no 
other  man  was  fit  to  represent  them,  and  on  the 
16th  of  March  elected  him  once  more.  Their 
resolution  was  now  so  well  known,  that  no  op- 
ponent ventured  to  appear. 

The  Commons  begian  to  find,  that  power  with- 
out materials  for  operation  can  produce  no  ef- 
fect They  might  make  the  election  void  for 
ever,  but  if  no  other  candidate  could  be  found, 
their  determination  could  only  be  negative.  They, 
however,  made  void  the  last  election,  and  ordered 
a  new  writ 

On  the  t3th  of  April  was  a  new  election,  at 
which  Mr.  Lutterel,  and  others,  ofibred  them- 
selves candidates.  Every  method  of  intimida- 
tion was  used,  and  some  acts  of  violence  were 
done  to  hinder  Mr.  Lutterel  from  appearing.  He 
was  not  deterred,  and  the  poll  was  taken,  which 
exhibited  for 


Mr.  Wilkes 
Mr.  Lutterel 
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The  SheriflTreturned  Mr.  Wilkes ;  but  the  House 
on  April  the  15th,  determined  that  Mr.  Lutterel 
was  lawfully  elected. 

From  this  day  begun  the  clamour  which  has 
continued  till  now.  Those  who  had  undellaken 
to  oppose  the  ministry,  having  no  grievance  of 

greater  magnitude,  endeavomed  to  swell  this 
ecision  into  bulk,  and  distort  it  into  deformity, 
and  then  held  it  out  to  terri^  the  nation. 

Every  artifice  of  sedition  has  been  since  prac- 
tised to  awaken  discontent  and  inflame  indig- 
nation. The  papers  of  every  day  have  been 
filled  with  exhortations  and  menaces  of  faction. 
The  madness  has  spread  through  all  ranks  and 
Uurough  both  aexes ;  women  and  children  have 


clamoured  for  Mr.  Wilkes,  honest  sbiiplicityhaf 
been  cheated  into  fuiy,  and  only  the  wise  bsYe 
escaped  infection. 

Tne  greater  part  may  justly  be  suspected  of 
not  believing  their  own  position,  and  with  them 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dispute.  They  cannot  be 
convinced  who  are  convinced  already,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  they  will  not  be  ashamed. 

The  dedsion,  however,  by  which  the  smaller 
number  of  votes  was  preferred  to  the  greater, 
has  perplexed  the  minds  of  some,  whose  opinions 
it  were  indecent  to  despise,  and  who  by  their 
integrity  well  deserve  to  have  their  doubts  wp- 
pea^. 

Every  difiuse  and  complicated  question  may 
be  examined  by  different  methods,  upon  different 
principles ;  and  that  truth,  which  is  easily  found 
by  one  investigator,  may  be  missed  by  another, 
equally  honest  and  equally  dihgent 

Those  who  inquire  whether  a  smaller  number 
of  legal  votes  dan  elect  a  representative  in  oppoo- 
tion  to  a  greater,  must  recmve  from  every  tongue 
the  same  answer. 

The  question,  therefore,  must  be,  whether  a 
smaller  number  of  legal  votes,  shall  not  prevail 
against  a  greater  number  of  votes  not  legal  7 

It  must  be  considered,  that  those  votes  only 
are  legal  which  are  legally  given,  and  that  those 
only  are  legally  given,  which  are  given  for  a  legal 
candidate. 

It  remains  then  to  be  discussed,  whether  a 
man  expelled  can  be  so  disqualified  by  a  vote  of 
the  House,  as  that  he  shall  be  no  longer  elegible 
by  lawful  electors  ? 

Here  we  must  again  recur,  not  to  positive 
institutions,  but  to  the  unwritten  law  of  social 
nature,  to  the  ^at  and  pregnant  principle  of 
political  necessity.  All  government  supposes 
subjects,  all  autnority  implies  obedience.  To 
suppose  in  one  the  rignt  to  command  what  an- 
other has  the  right  to  refuse,  is  absurd  and  con- 
tradictory. A  state  so  constituted  must  rest  for 
ever  in  motionless  equipoise,  with  equal  attrac- 
tions of  contrary  tendency,  with  equal  weights 
of  power  balanang  each  other. 

Laws  which  cannot  be  enforced,  can  neither 
prevent  nor  rectify  disorders.  A  sentence  which 
cannot  be  executed,  can  have  no  power  to  warn 
or  to  reform.  If  the  commons  nave  only  the 
power  of  dismissing  for  a  few  days  the  man 
whom  his  constituents  can  immediately  send 
back,  if  they  can  expel  but  cannot  exclude^  they 
have  nothing  more  than  nominal  autbon^,  to 
which  perhaps  obedience  never  may  be  paidl 

The  representatives  of  our  ancestors  had  an 
opinion  very  diflTerent ;  they  fined  and  imprisoned 
their  members ;  on  great  provocation,  they  dis- 
abled them  for  ever :  ana  this  power  of  pro- 
nouncing perpetual  oisability  is  maintained  by 
Selden  lumself. 

These  claims  seem  to  have  been  made  and  al- 
lowed, when  the  constitution  of  our  ^vemment 
had  not  yet  been  sufikientiy  studied.  Such 
powers  are  not  legal,  because  they  are  not  ne- 
cessary ;  and  of  that  power  which  only  necessity 
justifies,  no  more  is  to  be  admitted  than  necessity 
obtrudes. 

The  Commons  cannot  make  laws,  the^  can 
only  pass  resolutions,  which,  like  all  re8olutioD& 
are  of  force  only  to  those  (hat  make  them,  and 
to  those  only  while  they  are  willing  to  obserre 
them. 
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The  vote  of  tiie  House  of  Coinmone  has  there- 
lore  only  so  far  the  force  of  a  law,  as  that  force 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  vote  from  losing  its 
efficacy  ;  it  Qiust  be^n  by  operating  opon  them- 
selves, and  extend  its  influenbe  to  others,  only 
by  consequences  arising  from  the  first  intention. 
He  that  starts  game  on  his  own  manor,  may  pur> 
sua  it  into  anouer. 

They  can  properly  make  laws  only  for  them- 
selves :  a  member,  while  he  keeps  his  seat,  is 
subject  to  these  laws ;  but  when  he  is  expelled, 
the  jurisdiction  ceases,  for  he  is  now  no  longer 
withm  their  dominion. 

The  disability,  which  a  vote  can  superinduce 
to  expulsion,  is  no  more  than  was  included  in 
expulsion  itself;  it  is  only  a  declaration  of  the 
Commons,  that  they  will  permit  no  longer  him 
whom  they  thus  censure  to  sit  with  them  in  paj> 
liament ;  a  declaration  made  by  that  right  which 
they  necessarily  poraess,  of  relating  their  own 
House,  and  oi  mflicting  punishment  on  their 
own  delinquents. 

They  have  therefore  no  other  way  to  enforce 
the  sentence  of  incapacity,  than  that  of  adhering 
to  It.  They  cannot  otherwise  punish  the'  can- 
didate so  disqualified  for  oflering  himself,  nor  the 
electors  for  accepting  him.  But  if  he  has  any 
competitor,  that  competitor  must  prevail,  and 
if  he  has  none,  his  election  will  be  void ;  for  the 
right  of  the  House  to  reject,  annihilates  with 
regard  to  the  man  so  rejected  the  right  of.  elect- 
ing. 

It  has  been  urged^  that  the  power  of  the  House 
terminates  with  their  session ;  since  a  prisoner 
committed  by  the  Speaker's  warrant  cannot  be 
detained  dunng  the  recess.  That  power  indeed 
ceases  with  the  session,  which  must  operate  by 
&e  agency  of  others,  because,  when  they  do  not 
sit,  they  can  employ  no  agent,  having  no  longer 
any  legal  existence ;  but  that  which  is  exercised 
on  themselves  revives  at  their  meeting,  when  the 
subject  of  that  power  still  subsists.  They  can  in 
the  next  session  refuse  to  readmit  him,  whom 
in  the  former  session  they  expelled. 

That  expulsion  inferred  exclusion  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  must  be,  I  think,  easily  admitted. 
The  expulsion^  and  the  writ  issued  for  a  new 
election,  were  m  the  same  session,  and  since  the 
House  is  by  the  rule  of  pariiament  bound  for  the 
session  by  a  vote  once  passed,  the  expelled  mem- 
ber cannot  be  admitted.  He  that  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, cannot  be  elected  |  and  the  votes  siven 
to  a  man  ineligible  being  given  in  vain,  the  high- 
est number  for  an  eligible  candidate  becomes  a 
majority. 

To  these  conclusions,  as  to  most  moral,  and 
to  all  political  positions,  many  objections  may  be 
made.  The  perpetual  subject  of  political  dis- 
quisition is  not  absolute,  but  comparative  good. 
Of  two  systems  of  government,  or  two  laws  re- 
lating to  the  same  subject,  neither  will  ever  be 
such  as  theoretical  nicety  would  desire,  and 
therefore  neither  can  easily  force  its  way  against 
prejudice  and  obstinacy ;  each  will  have  its  ex- 
cellences and  defects,  and  every  man,  with  a 
little  help  from  pride,  may  think  his  own  the 
beet 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many,  that  ex- 
jNilsion  is  only  a  dismission  of  the  representa- 
tive to  his  constituents,  with  such  a  testimony 
against  him  as  his  sentence  may  comprise ;  and 
that  if  his  constituents,  notwithstanding  the  cen- 


sure of  the  House,  thinking  his  case  bard,  his 
fault  trifling,  or  his  excellence  sOch  as  overbar 
lance  it,  should  again  choose  him  as  still  viortby 
of  their  trust,  the  ^ouse  cannot  refuse  him,  tor 
his  punishment  has  purged  his  fault,  and  the 
right  of  electors  must  not  be  violated. 

This  is  plausible,  but  not  cogent  It  is  a 
scheme  of  representation,  which  would  make  a 
specious  appearance  in  a  pohtical  roruance,  but 
cannot  be  Drought  into  practice  amot^  us,  who 
see  every  day  the  towering  head  of  speculation 
bow  down  unwilhngly  to  grovelling  experience. 

Oovemments  formed  by  chance,  and  gradually 
improved  by  such  expecfients  as  the  successive 
discovery  of  their  detects  happened  to  surest, 
are  never  to  be  tried  by  a  regular  theory.  They 
are  fabrics  of  dissiimlar  materials  raised  by 
difibrent  architects  upon  difierent  plans.  TVe 
must  be  content  with  them  as  they  are ;  saould 
we  attempt  to  mend  their  disproportions,  we 
might  easily  demolish,  and  difficultly  rebuild 
them. 

Laws  are  now  made,  and  customs  are  esta- 
blished ;  these  are  our  rules,  and  by  them  we 
must  be  guided. 

It  is  incontrovertibly  certain,  that  the  Com- 
mons never  intended  to  leave  electors  the  liberty 
of  retoming  tiiem  an  expelled  member,  for  they 
always  require  one  to  be  chosen  in  the  room  of 
him  that  is  expelled,  and  I  see  not  with  what 
propriety  a  man  can  be  rechosen  in  his  own  room. 

Expulsion,  if  this  were  its  whole  effect,  mi^t 
very  often  be  desirable.  Sedition,  or  obecemty, 
might  be  no  greater  crimes  in  the  opinion  of 
ot&r  electors,  than  in  that  of  the  freeholders  of 
Middlesex ;  and  many  a  wretch,  whom  his  col- 
leagues should  expel,  might  come  back  perse- 
cuted into  fame,  and  provdLe  with  harder  front 
a  second  expulsion. 

Many  of^  the  representatives  of  the  people 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  chosen  at  aU. 
Some  by  inheriting  a  borough,  mherit  a  sett ; 
and  some  sit  by  the  favour  of  others,  whom  perw 
haps  they  may  gratify  by  the  act  which  pro- 
voLed  the  expu&on.  Some  are  safe  by  tneir 
popularity,  and  sofcne  bjr  their  alliancea.  None 
would  dread  expulsion,  if  this  doctrine  v^ere  re 
ceived,  but  those  who  bought  their  elections, 
and  who  would  be  obliged  to  buy  them  again  at 
a  higher  price. 

But  as  uncertainties  are  to  be  determined .  by 
things  certain,  and  customs  to  be  expiainco, 
where  it  is  possible,  by  written  law,  the  patriots 
have  triumphed  with  a  quotation  from  an  act  of 
the  4th  ana  5th  of  Anne,  which  permits  tiio;ie 
to  be  rechosen,  whoee  seats  are  vacated  by  the 
acceptance  of  a  place  of  profit.  This  they 
wisely  consid^  as  an  expulsion,  and  from  the 
permission,  in  this  case,  of  a  re-election,  infer 
that  every  other  expulsion  leaves  the  delinquent 
entitled  to  the  same  indulgence.  This  is  the 
paragraph. 

"  If  any  person,  being  ekoien  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  shall  accept  of  any  office 
from  the  crown,  dmring  stuh  Hme  at  he  thaU  eoi^ 
Hnue  a  member ,  his  election  shall  be,  and  is 
hereby  declared  to  be,  void,  and  a  new  writ 
shall  issue  for  a  new  election,  as  if  such  person 
so  accepting  was  naturally  dead.  ^evertkeUtif 
attch  perton  shall  be  capable  of  being  ogotn  eleeted, 
as  if  his  place  had  not  become  void  as  afore- 
said.' 
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How  this  &¥oan  Um  doctfioe  of  rMdmiMioo 
br  a  second  choice,  I  am  not  able  to  discover. 
The  flUUnte  of  30  Ch.  IL  had  enacted,  **That 
he  who  should  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
without  taking  the  oaths  and  subscribing  the 
test,  should  be  dissblf>d  to  sit  in  the  House  du- 
nng  that  parliament,  and  a  writ  riiould  issue  for 
the  eiectiMi  of  a  new  member  in  place  of  the 
member  ao  disabled,  as  if  such  meoiber  had  na- 
torall^  dw^/ 

This  laat  clause  is  apparently  copied  in  the 
act  of  Anne,  but  with  tne  common  fate  of  imi- 
tators. In  the  act  of  Charles,  the  political  death 
continued  during  the  parliament;  in  that  of 
Anne,  it  was  hs^dly  worth  the  while  to  kill  the 
nian  whom  the  next  breath  was  to  rehire.  It 
is  however,  apparent,  that  in  the  opbion  of  the 
parii^ment,  the  dead-doing  lines  would  have  kept 
him  motiocless,  if  he  hM  not  been  reoorered 
by  a  kind  of  exception.  A  seat  vacated,  could 
not  be  regained  without  express  pemnMion  of 
the  same  statute.  • 

The  right  of  being  chosen  again  to  a  seat 
thus  vacated,  is  not  enjoyed  by  any  general 
right,  but  required  a  special  clause^  anasolict- 
t(His  provision. 

But  what  resemblance  can  imagination  con- 
ceive between  one  man  vacating  his  seat  bva 
mark  of  (avour  from  the  crown,  and  another 
driven  frmn  it  for  sedition  and  obscenity  7  The 
acceptance  of  a  place  contaminates  no  cfaara^ 
ter ;  the  crown  that  gives  it,  intends  to  give  with 
it  slways  dimity,  sometimea  authority.  The 
Commons,  it  is  well  known,  think  not  worse  of 
themselves  or  others  for  their  offices  of  pn^t ; 
yet  pro6t  employs  temptation^  and  may  expose 
a  representative  to  the  suspicion  of  his  eonsti- 
tucnts ;  though  if  they  still  think  him  worthy  of 
th<ir  confvlence,  they  may  again  elect  hinu 

Such  is  the  consequence.  When  a  man  is 
dismissed  by  law  to  his  c<mstituents,  with  new 
trust  and  new  dignity,  thej  may  if  they  think 
hiji  incorruptible,  restore  him  to  his  seat ;  what 
can  tbilow,  therefore,  but  that  when  the  House 
driv^^s  ottt  a  variet  with  piri>lic  infamy,  he  goes 
awav  with  the  like  permission  to  return  ? 

ir  infatuation  be,  as  the  proverb  tells  us,  the 
forerunner  of  destruction,  how  near  must  be  the 
ruio  of  a  nation  that  can  be  incited  against  its 
go/biDors  by  sophistry  like  this.  I  may  be  ex- 
cused if  I  catch  the  panic,  and  join  mv  groans 
at  this  alarming  crisis,  with  the  general  uimen- 
tation  of  weeping  patriots. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  Commons,  by 
pronouncing  the  sentence  of  disqualification, 
make  a  law,  and  take  upon  themselves  the 
power  of  the  whole  legislature.  Many  quota- 
tions are  then  producedfto  prove  that  this  House 
of  Commons  can  make  no  laws. 

Three  Acts  have  been  cited,  disabling  mem- 
bers for  di^rent  terms  on  dilferent  occasions ; 
and  it  la  profoundly  remarked^  that  if  the  Com- 
mons could  b]r  their  own  pnvOege  have  made 
a  disqualification,  their  jealousy  of  their  privi- 
leges would  never  have  admitted  the  concurrent 
sanction  of  the  other  powers. 

I  must  for  ever  remind  these  puny  contro- 
vertists,  that  those  acts  are  laws  of  permanent 
obligation :  that  two  of  them  are  now  in  force, 
and  that  the  other  expired  only  when  it  had  ful- 
filled its  end.  Such  laws  the  Commons  cannot 
make ;  thsy  could,  perhaps,  have  detennined  for 


themselves,  that  they  would  expel  afl  who  should 
not  take  the  test,  but  they  could  leave  no  autho- 
rity behind  thean,  that  should  oblige  the  next 
pailiameot  to  expel  them.  They  could  refuse 
the  South  Sea  directors,  but  they  coi|ld  not  en- 
tail the  refusal.  They  can  disqualify  by  vote, 
but  not  by  law :  they  cannot  know  that  the  sea 
tence  of  disqualification  pronounced  to-day,  may 
not  become  void  to-morrow,  bv  the  dissolutioa 
of  their  own  House.  Yet  while  the  same  paiw 
liament  sits,  the  dis<iualification  continues,  un- 
less the  vote  be  resanded,  and  while  it  so  con- 


tinues, makes  the  vote*,  which  freeholders  may 
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give  to  the  inteidi<^ed  candidate,  nsde 
dead,  since  there  cannot  exist  with  renect  Is 
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power  to  choose,  and  an  absolute  power  to  rcjecL 

In  1614,  the  attorney-general  was  voted  inca- 
pable of  a  seat  in  the  Uouse  of  Commons  ;  and 
the  nation  is  triumphantly  told,  that  though  tfas 
vpte  never  was  revoked,  the  attorney-general  is 
now  a  member.  He  certainly  may  now  be  a 
member  without  revocation  of  the  vote.  A  law 
is  of  perpetosl  obligation,  but  a  vote  is  nothing 
when  the  voters  are  gone.  A  law  is  a  compact 
reciprocally  made  by  the  legislative  powers,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  abrogated  but  by  all  the  par- 
ties. A  vote  is  nmply  a  resolution,  which  bmds 
cmly  him  that  is  willing  to  be  bound. 

I  have  thus  punctihomly  and  minutely  pur- 
sued this  disquisition,  bemuse  I  suspect  that 
these  reasoneis,  whose  business  is  to  deceive 
others,  have  sometimes  deceived  themselvee,  sod 
I  am  willbg  to  free  them  from  their  embanass- 
ment,  though  I  do  not  expect  much  gratitude  for 
my  kindness. 

Other  objections  are  yet  remaining,  for  of 
political  objections  there  cannot  easily  be  bb 
end.  It  has  been  observed,  that  vice  is  no  pro- 
per cause  of  expulsion,  for  if  the  worst  man  in 
the  House  were  always  to  be  ex(>elled,  in  time 
none  would  be  left.  But  no  man  is  expelled  for 
being  worst,  he  is  expelled  for  being  enormouriy 
bad ;  his  conduct  is  compared,  noC  with  that  oif 
others,  but  with  the  rule  of  action. 

The  punishment  of  enralsion  betng  in  its  owb 
nature  uncertain,  may  be  too  great  or  too  fitlls 
for  the  fault 

This  must  be  the  case  of  many  poniihnieata. 
Forfeiture  of  chattels  is  nothing  to  him  that  has 
no  possessions.  Exile  itself  mav  be  aoddentaUj 
a  good :  and  indeed  any  punisnment  less  thaa 
desth  is  very  different  to  different  men. 

But  if  this  precedent  be  admitted  and  esl»- 
blished,  no  man  can  hereafter  be  sure  that  hm 
shall  be  represented  by  him  whom  he  woqU 
choose.  One  half  of  the  House  may  meet  suly 
in  the  morning,  and  snatch  an  opportunity  to 
expel  the  other,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tion may,  by  this  stratagem,  be  without  iU  Inw- 
ful  representatives. 

He  that  sees  all  this,  sees  verr  for.  But  I 
can  tell  him  of  greater  evils  yet  behind.  Tbm 
is  one  possibility  of  wickedness,  which,  at  thw 
alarming  crisis,  has  not  yet  been  mentioned. — 
Every  one  knows  the  malice,  the  subtlety,  tbe 
industry,  the  vigilsnce,  and  the  greediness  c€  tbe 
ScotB.  The  Scotch  membera  are  about  tiM 
number  sufficient  to  make  a  bouse.  1  propose 
it  to  the  consideration  of  the  suppoiteis  of  tho 
Bill  <^  Rights,  whether  there  is  not  leasoa  to 
suspect  that  these  himgiy  intnidao  ftwa  Hm 
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Nofth  aie  now  oontrhriBg  to  ezpd  aU  the  En^- 
loli.  Wo  may  then  curse  the  nour  in  which  it 
was  determined,  that  expulsion  and  exclusion 
are  the  same.  For  who  can  guess  what  may  be 
done  when  the  Scots  have  this  whole  House  to 
themselves? 

Thus,  agreeable  to  custom  and  reason,  notp 
withstanding  all  objections,  real  or  imaginary ; 
thus  consistent  with  the  practice  of  former  times, 
and  thus  consequential  to  the  original  principles 
of  government,  is  that  decision  by  which  so  much 
violence  of  discontent  has  been  excited,  which 
has  been  so  dolorously  bewailed,  and  so  out- 
rageously resented. 
Let  us,  however,  not  be  seduced  to  put  too 
^  mudi  confidence  in  iustice  or  in  truth ;  they 
.  have  often  been  found  inactive  in  their  own  de- 
fence, and  give  more  confidence  than  help  to 
their  friends  and  their  advocates.  It  may  per- 
haps be  prudent  to  make  one  momentary  con- 
cesaon  to  felsehood,  by  supposing  the  vote  in 
Mr.  Lutterel's  ikvour  to  be  wrong. 

Ail  wrong  ought  to  be  re<^ed.  If  Mr. 
Wilkes  is  deprivod  of  a  lawful  seat,  both  he  and 
hb  electors  nave  reason  to  complain :  but  it 
will^not  be  easily  found,  why,  among  the  innu- 
merable vrrongs  of  which  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind are  hourly  complaininff,  the  whole  care  of 
the  public  should  be  transferred  to  Mr.  Wilkes 
and  the  fireeholders  of  Middlesex,  who  might  all 
sink  into  nonexistence,  without  any  other  effect, 
than  that  tbere  would  be  room  made  for  a  new 
rabble,  and  a  new  retailer  of  sedition  and  ob- 
scenity. The  cause  of  our  country  would  sufier 
little ;  the  rabble,  whencesoever  they  come,  will 
be  always  patriots,  and  always  supporters  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

The  House  of  Commons  decides  the  disputes 
arising  from  elections.  Was  it  ever  supfKwed, 
that  in  all  cases  their  decisions  were  right? 
Everv  man  whose  lawful  election  is  defeat^,  is 
equally  wronged  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  his  con- 
stituents feel  their  disappointment  with  no  less 
anguish  than  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex.— 
These  decisions  have  often  been  apparently  par^ 
tialj  and  sometimes  tyrannically  oppressive.  A 
majority  has  been  given  to  a  favourite  candidate, 
by  expunging  votes  which  had  always  been  al- 
lowed, and  which  therefore  had  the  authority  by 
which  all  votes  are  given,  that  of  custom  unin- 
'  terrupted.  When  the  Commons  determine  who 
shall  be  constituents,  they  may,  with  some  pro- 
priety, be  said  to  make  law,  because  those  de- 
termmations  have  hitherto,  for  the  sake  of  quiet, 
been  adopted  by  succeeding  parliaments.  A 
vote,  therefore,  of  the  House,  when  it  operates 
as  a  law,  is  to  individuals  a  law  only  temporary, 
but  to  oommunities  perpetual 

Tet  though  all  this  has  been  done^  and  though 
at  every  new  parliament  much  of  this  is  expected 
to  be  <£>ne  agaio,  it  has  never  produced  m  any 
former  time  such  an  aiarming  eritit.  We  have 
found  by  experience,  that  though  a  squire  has 
ffiven  ale  ana  venison  m  vain,  and  a  boiuu^  has 
been  compelled  to  see  its  dearest  interest  in  the 
hands  of  nim  whom  it  did  not  trust,  yet  the 
general  state  of  the  nation  has  continued  the 
same.  The  sun  has  risen,  and  the  com  has 
grown,  and  whatever  talk  has  been  of  the  dan- 
ger of  property,  yet  he  that  ploughed  the  field 
•  commonly  reapsd  it,  and  he  that  built  a  house 
WAS  master  of  the  door:  the  vexation  excited  by 
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injustice  sufiSned,  or  supposed  to  be  si^fered,  by 
any  private  man,  or  single  community,  waa  local 
and  temporary,  it  neither  spread  far,  nor  lasted 
long. 

The  nation  looked  on  with  little  care,  because 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  danger.  The 
consequence  of  small  irregularities  was  not  felt, 
and  we  had  not  yet  learned  to  be  terrified  by 
very  distant  enemies. 

but  quiet  and  security  are  now  at  an  end.^ 
Our  vigilance  is  quickened,  and  our  oc«mprehen- 
sion  is  enlarged.  We  not  only  see  events  in 
their  causes,  but  before  their  causes ;  we  hear 
the  thunder  while  the  skv  is  dear,  and  sec  the 
mine  sprung  before  it  is  dug.  Political  wisdom 
has,  by  the  force  of  English  genius,  been  im- 
proved at  last  not  only  to  political  intuition,  but 
to  political  prescience. 

But  it  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  be  said,  that  as  we 
are  grown  wise,  we  are  made  happy.  It  is  said 
of  those  who  have  the  wonderful  power  called 
second  si^ht,  that  they  seldom  see  any  thing  but 
evil:  political  second  sight  has  the  same  elect ; 
we  hear  of  nothing  but  S  an  aiarminj^  crisis,  of 
violated  rights,  and  expiring  liberies.  The 
morning  rises  upon  new  wrongs,  and  the  dreamer 
passes  me  night  in  imaginary  shackles. 

The  sphere  of  anxiety  is  now  enlarged ;  he 
that  hitherto  cared  only  for  himself^  now  cares 
for  the  public ;  for  he  has  learned  that  the  hap- 
piness of  individuals  is  comprised  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole,  and  that  his  country  never 
suffers,  but  he  suffers  with  it,  however  it  hap 
pens  that  he  feels  no  pain. 

Fired  with  this  fever  of  epidemic  patriotism, 
the  tailor  slips  his  thimble,  the  draper  drops  his 
yard,  and  the  blacksmith  la3rs  down  his  ham- 
mer ;  they  meet  at  an  honest  alehouse,  consider 
the  state  of  the  nation^  read  or  hear  the  last  peti- 
tion, lament  the  miseries  of  the  time,  are  alarmed 
at  the  dreadful  crisis,  and  subscribe  to  the  sup  . 
port  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  sometimes  indeed  happens,  that  an  intruder 
of  more  benevolence  than  pnidence  attempts  to 
disperse  their  clond  of  dejoction,  and  ease  their 
hearts  by  seasonable  consolation.  He  teUs  them, 
that  though  the  ^vemment  cannot  be  too  dili- 
gently watched,  it  may  be  too  hastily  accused ; 
and  tnat,  though  private  judgment  is  every  man's 
right,  yet  we  cannot  judge  of  what  we  do  not 
know;  that  we  feel  at  present  no  evils  which 
government  can  alleviate,  and  that  the  public 
business  is  committed  to  men  who  have  as  much 
right  to  confidence  as  their  adversaries ;  that  the 
freeholders  of  Middlesex,  if  they  could  not 
dioose  Mr.  Wilkes,  might  have  chosen  any 
other  man,  and  that  he  tnutt  we  hime  within  the 
redmfive  hmuired  as  good  oehe;  that  even  if  this 
which  has  happened  to  Middlesex  had  happened 
to  eveiy  other  county,  that  one  man  should  be 
made  incapable  of  being  dected,  it  could  produce 
no  great  change  in  m  parliament,  nor  much 
contract  the  power  of  election ;  that  what  has 
been  done  is  probably  right,  and  that  if  it  be 
wrong,  it  is  or  little  consequence,  since  a  like 
case  cannot  easilv  occur ;  that  expulsions  are 
very  rare,  and  if  tnev  should,  by  unoounded  in- 
solence of  faction,  become  more  frequent,  the 
electors  may  easily  provide  a  secood  cnoice. 

All  this  lie  may  say,  but  not  half  of  this  will 
be  heard;  his  opponents  will  stun  him  and 
themselves  with  a  oonfuMd  sound  of  pensions 
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and  pUoM,  Tenality  and  corraptioii,  oppretmoD 
and  invamon,  slavery  and  rain. 

Outcries  hke  these,  uttered  by  malignity,  and 
echoed  by  folly ;  general  accusations  of  indeter- 
minate wickedness  ;  and  obscure  hints  of  im- 
possible designs,  dispersed  among  those  that  do 
not  know  their  meaning,  by  those  that  know 
them  to  be  false,  have  disposed  part  of  the  na- 
tion, though  but  a  small  part,  to  pester  the  court 
with  ridiculous  petitions. 

Tbe  progress  of  a  petition  is  well  known.  An 
ejected  placeman  goes  down  to  his  county  or  his 
biorougfa,  tells  his  friends  of  his  inabifity  to  serve 
them,  and  his  constituents  of  the  correption  of 
the  government  His  friends  readily  under- 
stand that  he  who  can  get  nothing,  will  have 
nothing  to  give.  The^  agree  to  proclaim  a 
meeting  ;  meat  and  dnnk  are  plentiftiUy  pro- 
vided ;  a  crowd  is  easily  brought  together,  and 
those  who  think  that  they  know  the  reason  of 
their  meeting,  undertake  to  tell  those  who  know 
it  not  Ale  and  clamour  unite  th^r  powers,  the 
crowd,  condensed  and  heated,  begins  to  ferment 
with  the  leaven  of  sedition.  All  see  a  thousand 
evils,  though  they  cannot  show  them,  and  grow 
impatient  lor  a  remedy,  though  they  know  not 
what 

A  speech  is  then  made  by  the  Cicero  of  the 
day  I  he  says  much  and  suppresses  more,  and 
credit  is  eaually  given  to  what  he  tells,  and  what 
he  conceals.  The  petition  is  read  and  univer- 
sally approved.  Those  who  are  sober  enough  to 
write,  add  their  names,  and  the  rest  would  sign 
it  if  they  could. 

Every  man  goea  home  and  tdls  his  neighbour 
of  the  glories  m  the  day  •  bow  he  was  consulted 
and  what  he  advised ;  how  he  was  invited  into 
the  great  room,  where  his  lordship  called  him  by 
his  name ;  how  he  was  caressed  by  Sir  Francis, 
Sir  Joseph,  or  Sir  George ;  how  he  eat  turtle 
and  venison,  and  drank  unanimity  to  the  three 
brothers. 

The  poor  loiterer,  whose  shop  had  confined 
him,  or  whose  wife  had  locked  him  up,  hears 
the  tale  of  luxury  with  envy,  and  at  last  mquires 
what  was  their  petition.  Of  the  petition  no- 
thing u  remembered  by  the  narrator,  but  Aat  it 
spoke  much  of  fears  and  apprehensions,  and 
something  very  alarming,  ana  that  he  is  sure 
it  is  against  the  government;  the  other  is  con- 
vinced that  it  must  be  right,  and  wishes  he  had 
been  there,  for  he  loves  wine  and  venison,  and 
is  resolved  as  long  aa  he  lives  to  be  against  the 
government 

The  petition  is  then  handed  &om  town  to 
town,  and  from  house  to  house,  and  wherever  it 
comes  the  inhabitants  flock  together,  that  they 
may  see  that  which  must  be  sent  to  the  king. 
Names  are  easily  collected.  One  man  signs  be- 
cause he  hates  the  papists,  another  because  he 
has  vowed  destruction  to  the  turnpikes ;  one  be- 
cause it  will  vex  the  parson,  another  because  he 
owes  his  landlord  nothing ;  one  because  he  is 
rich,  another  because  he  is  poor ;  one  to  show 
that  he  is  not  afraid,  and  another  to  show  that 
he  can  write. 

The  passage,  however,  is  not  always  smooth. 
Those  who  collect  contributions  to  sedition, 
sometimes  apply  to  a  man  of  higher  rank  and 
more  enlightened  mind,  who,  instead  of  lending 
them  his  name,  calmly  reproves  them  for  being 
stducers  of  the  people. 


Yoii  who  are  here,  says  he,  complaining  el 
venality,  are  yourselves  the  agents  ofthose  who, 
having  estimated  themselves  at  too  high  a  price, 
are  only  angry  that  they  are  not  bought  You 
are  appealing  from  the  parliament  to  the  rabble, 
and  mviting  those  who  scarcely,  in  the  ixH>Kt 
common  anairs,  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  to 
judge  of  a  question  complicated  with  law  writ- 
ten and  unwritten,  with  the  general  principles  of 
government,  and  the  particular  customs  of  the 
ouse  of  Commons;  Vou  are  showing  them  a 
grievance,  so  distant  that  \htj  cannot  see  it,  and 
so  light  that  they  cannot  feel  it ;  for  how,  but  by 
unnecessary  intelligence  and  artificial  provoca- 
tion, should  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  of  . 
Yoricshire  and  Cumberiand  know  or  care  how  ' 
Middlesex  is  represented  ?  instead  of  wanderioc 
thus  round  the  county  to  exasperate  the  rage(tf 
party,  and  darken  the  suspicions  of  ignorance. 
It  is  the  duty  of  men  like  you,  who  have  leisure 
for  inquiry,  to  lead  back  the  people  to  their  honest 
labour ;  to  tell  them,  that  submission  is  the  duty 
of  the  ignorant,  and  content  the  virtue  of  the 
poor;  that  they  have  no  skill  in  the  art  of  go- 
vernment, nor  any  interest  in  the  dissensions  of 
the  great ;  and  when  you  meet  with  any,  as 
some  there  are,  whose  understandings  are  capa- 
ble of  conviction,  it  w\\\  become  you  to  allay  Uiis 
foaming  ebullitipn,  by  showing  them  that  iber 
have  as  much  happiness  as  the  condition  of  life 
will  easily  receive,  and  that  a  government,  of 
which  an  erroneous  or  unjust  representation  of 
Middlesex  is  the  greatest  crime  tnat  interest  can 
discover,  or  malice  can  upbraid,  is  government 
approaching  nearer  to  perfection,  than  any  that 
experience  has  known,  or  history  related. 

The  drudges  of  sedition  wish  to  change  their 
ground^  they  hear  him  with  sullen  silence,  feel 
conviction  without  repentance,  and  are  con* 
founded  but  not  abasned ;  they  go  forward  to 
another  door,  and  find  a  kinder  reception  from 
a  man  enraged  against  the  government,  because 
he  has  just  been  paying  the  tax  upon  his  win- 
dows. 

That  a  petition  for  a  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment will  at  all  times  have  its  favourers,  may  be 
easily  imagined.  The  people  indeed  do  not  ex- 
pect that  one  House  of  Commons  will  be  roach 
honesteror  much  wiser  than  another:  they  do 
not  suppose  that  the  taxes  will  be  lightened  ;  or, 
though  they  have  been  so  often  taught  to  hope 
it,  that  soap  and  candles  will  be  cheaper:  they 
expect  no  redress  of  grievances,  for  ot  no  grie- 
vances but  taxes  do  they  complain ;  they  wish 
not  the  extension  of  liberty,  for  they  do  not  feel 
any  restraint ;  about  the  security  of  privilege  or 
property  they  are  totally  careless,  for  they  see 
no  property  mvaded,  nor  know,  till  they  are  told, 
that  any  privilege  has  sufiTered  violation. 

Least  of  all  do  they  expect,  that  any  future 
parliament  will  lessen  its  own  powers,  or  com- 
municate to  the  people  that  authority  which  it 
has  once  obtained. 

Yet  a  new  parliament  is  sufficiently  desirable. 
The  year  of  election  is  a  year  of  jollity ;  and 
what  IS  still  more  delightful,  a  year  of  equality. 
The  glutton  now  eats  the  delicacies  for  wnich  be 
longed  when  he  could  not  purchase  them,  and 
the  drankard  has  the  pleasure  of  wine  without 
the  cost  The  drone  lives  a  while  without  work, 
and  the  shopkeeper,  in  the  flow  of  money,  raises 
his  price.    The  mechanic  that  trembled  at  the 
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presence  of  Sir  Joseph,  now  bids  him  come 
again  for  an  aniwer ;  and  the  poacher  whose 
gan  has  been  seized,  now  finds  an  opportunity 
to  reclaim  it  Even  the  honest  man  is  not  dis- 
pleased to  8^  himself  important,  and  willingly 
resumes  in  two  years  that  power  which  he  had 
resigned  for  seven.  Few  love  their  friends  so 
well  as  not  to  desire  superiority  by  unezpensive 
benefaction. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  motives  to  com- 
pliance, the  promoters  of  petitions  have  not  been 
successful.  Few  could  be  persuaded  to  lament 
«Tils  which  ther  did  not  suuSer,  or  to  solicit  for 
redress  which  they  do  not  want  The  petition 
has  been,  in  some  places,  rejected ;  and  perhaps. 
in  all  but  one,  signed  oiUy  by  the  meanest  ana 
grossest  of  the  people. 

Since  this  expedient,  now  invented  or  revived 
to  distress  the  government,  and  equally  practi- 
cable at  all  times  by  all  who  shall  be  excluded 
from  power  and  from  profit,  has  produced  so 
little  effect,  let  us  consider  the  opposition  as  no 
longer  formidable.  The  great  engine  has  re- 
coiled upon  them.  They  &ought  that  the  terms 
they  $eni  were  term$  ofweighiy  which  would  have 
omazed  all  and stumhled  many;  but  the  conster- 
nation is  now  over,  and  their  foes  stmid  uprighif 
as  before. 

With  great  propriety  and  dignity  the  king 
has,  in  his  Speech,  neglected  or  forgotten  them, 
fie  might  easily  know,  that  what  was  presented 
aa  the  sense  of  the  people,  is  the  sense  only  of 
the  profligate  and  oissolute ;  and  that  whatever 
pariiament  should  be  convened,  the  same  peti- 
tioners would  be  ready,  for  the  same  reason,  to 
request  its  dissolution. 

As  we  once  had  a  rebellion  of  the  clowns,  we 
have  now  an  opposition  of  the  pedlars.  The 
quiet  of  the  nation  has  been  for  years  disturbed 
by  a  faction,  against  which  all  factions  ought  to 
conspire ;  for  its  original  principle  is  the  desire 
of  levelling;  it  is  only  animated  under  the  name 
of  zeal,  by  the  natural  malignity  of  the  mean 
against  the  great 

When,  in  the  confusion  which  the  En^ish 
invasions  produced  in  France,  the  villains,  ima^ 
gining  that  they  had  found  the  golden  hour  of 
emancipation,  took  arms  in  their  hands,  the 
knights  of  both  nations  considered  the  cause  as 
common,  and,  suspending  the  general  hostility, 
tmited  to  chastise  them. 

The  whole  conduct  of  this  despicable  faction 
b  distinguished  by  plebeian  grossness,  and  sa- 
vage indecency.  To  misrepresent  the  actions 
and  the  principles  of  their  enemies  is  common  to 
all  parties ;  but  the  insolence  of  invective,  and 
brutality  of  reproach,  which  have  lately  pre- 
vailed, are  peculiar  to  this. 

An  infallible  characteristic  of  meanness  is 
cruelty.  This  is  the  only  faction  that  has 
shouted  at  the  condemnation  of  a  criminal,  and 
that,  when  his  innocence  procured  his  pardon, 
has  clamoured  for  his  blooa. 

All  other  parties,  however  enraged  at  each 
odier,  have  ajgreed  to  treat  the  throne  with  de- 
cency :  but  these  low-bom  railers  have  attacked 
not  only  the  authority,  but  the  character,  of  their 
sovereign,  and  have  endeavoured,  surely  without 
effect,  to  alienate  the  affec^ons  of  the  people 
from  the  only  kinf,  who,  for  almost  a  century, 
kas  mvch  appeared  to  desire,  or  much  endea- 


voured to  deserve  them.  They  have  insulted 
him  with  rudeness  and  with  menaces,  which 
were  never  excited  by  the  gloomy  sullenness  of 
William,  even  when  half  the  nation  denied  him 
their  allegiance :  nor  by  the  dangerous  bieotry 
of  James,  unless  when  he  was  finally  driven 
from  his  palace ;  and  with  which  scarcely  the 
open  hostilities  of  rebellion  ventured  to  vilify  the 
unhappy  Charles,  even  in  the  remarks  on  the 
cabinet  of  Naseby. 

It  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the 
nation  will  consult  its  dignity,  if  not  its  safety, 
and  disdain  to  be  protected  or  enslaved  by  tiie 
declaimers  or  the  plotters  of  a  city-tavern.  Had 
Rome  fallen  by  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  she 
might  have  consoled  her  fate  by  the  greatness 
of  her  destroyers ;  but  what  would  have  allevi- 
ated the  disgrace  of  England,  had  her  govern- 
ment been  changed  b^  Tiler  or  by  Ket  7 

One  part  of  the  nation  has  never  before  con- 
tended with  the  other,  but  for  some  weighty  and 
apparent  interest  If  the  means  were  violent, 
the  end  was  great  The  civil  war  was  fought 
for  what  each  army  called  and  believed  the  fa^st 
religion  and  the  best  government  The  struggle 
in  we  r^^  of  Anne,  was  to  exclude  or  restore 
an  exile  kmg.  We  are  now  disputing,  with  al- 
most equal  animosity,  whether  Middlesex  shall 
be  represented  or  not  by  a  criminal  from  a  jail. 

The  only  comfort  left  in  such  degeneracy  is, 
that  a  lower  state  can  be  no  longer  possible. 

In  this  contemptuous  censure,  I  mean  not  to 
include  every  single  man.  In  all  lead,  says  the 
chemist,  there  is  silver ;  and  in  all  copper  there 
is  gold.  But  mingled  masses  are  justly  denomi- 
nated by  the  greater  quantity,  and  when  the 
precious  particles  are  not  worth  extraction,  a 
faction  and  a  pig  must  be  melted  down  together 
to  the  forms  and  offices  that  chance  allots  them. 

*'  FhJM  urccoli,  pelrea,  tarugo,  patella." 

A  few  weeks  will  now  ^ow  whether  the  go- 
vernment can  be  shaken  by  empty  noise,  and 
whether  th«)  faction  which  depends  upon  its  in- 
fluence, has  not  deceived  alike  the  public  and 
itstjlf.  That  it  should  have  continued  till  now 
is  sufficiently  shamefuL  None  can,  indeed,  won- 
der that  it  luis  been  supported  by  the  sectaries, 
the  natuml  fomenters  of  sedition  and  confede- 
rates of  the  rabble,  of  whose  religion  little  now 
remains  but  hatred  of  establishments,  and  who 
are  angry  to  find  separation  now  only  tolerated, 
which  was  once  rewarded:  but  every  honest 
man  must  lament,  that  it  has  been  regarded 
with  frigid  neutrality  by  the  tories,  who,  being 
long  accustomed  to  signalize  their  principles  by 
opposition  to  the  couit,  do  not  yet  consider  that 
they  have  at  last  a  kbg  who  knows  not  the 
name  of  part^,  and  who  wishes  to  be  the  com- 
mon father  or  all  his  people. 

As  a  man  inebriated  only  bj  vapours,  soon  re- 
covers in  the  opeu  air ;  a  nation  oiscontented  to 
madness,  without  any  adequate  cause,  will  re- 
turn to  its  wits  and  its  alle^ance  when  a  little 
pause  has  cooled  it  to  reflection.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, is  necessary,  at  this  o/omtlng  eriais,  but  to 
consider  the  alarm  as  false.  To  make  conces- 
sions, is  to  encourage  encroachment  Let  the 
court  despise  the  faction,  and  the  disappointed 
people  wul  soon  deride  it 
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THOTTGH+S  ON  THE  LATE  TRANSAC- 
TIONS RESPECTING  FALKLAND'S 
ISLANDa  1771. 

To  proportioii  the  eatferness  of  contest  to  its 
importance,  seems  toonard  a  task  for  human 
wisdom.  The  pride  of  wit  has  kept  ages  husy 
in  the  discussion  of  useless  questions,  and  the 
pride  of  power  has  destroyed  armies  lo  gain  or 
to  keep  unprofitable  possessions. 
^  Not  many  years  live  passed  since  the  cruel- 
ties of  war  were  filling  the  world  with  terror 
and  with  fK>rrow ;  rage  was  at  last  appeased,  or 
strength  exhausted,  and  to  the  harassed  nations 
peace  was  restored  with  all  its  pleasures  and  its 
benefits.  Of  this  state  all  felt  the  happiness, 
and  all  implored  the  continuance;  but  what 
continuance  of  happiness  can  be  exfM9cted,  when 
the  whole  system  of  European  empire  can  be  in 
danger  of  a  new  concussion,  by  a  contention  for 
a  few  spots  of  earth,  which,  in  the  deserts  of  the 
•cean,  nad  almost  escaped  human  notice,  and 
which,  if  they  had  not  happened  to  make  a  sea- 
mark, had  perhaps  never  bad  a  name  7 

Fortune  often  delights  to  dignify  what  na^ture 
has  neglected,  and  that  renown  wnich  dannot  be 
claimed  by  intrinsic  excellence  or  greatness,  is 
sometimes  derived  from  unexpected  accidents. 
The  Rubicon  was  ennobled  by  the  passage  of 
Caesar,  and  the  time  is  now  come  wnen  Falk- 
land's Islands  demand  their  historian. 

But  the  writer  to  whom  this  employment  shall 
be  assigned,  will  have  few  opportunities  of  de- 
scriptive splendour,  or  narrative  elegance.  Of 
other  countries  it  is  told  how  often  they  have 
changed  their  government;  these  islands  have 
hi&erto  changed  only  their  name.  Of  heroes 
to  conquer,  or  legislators  to  civilixe,  here  has 
been  no  appearance ;  nothing  has  happened  to 
them  but  that  they  have  been  sometimes  seen  by 
wandering  navigators,  who  passed  by  them  in 
search  of  better  nabitations. 

When  the  Spaniards,  who,  ubder  the  conduct 
of  Columbus,  discovered  America,  had  taken 
possession  of  its  most  wealthy  regions,  they  sur- 
prised and  terrified  Europe  by  a  sudden  and  un- 
exampled influx  of  riches.  They  were  made  at 
once  msupportabl^  insolent,  and  might  perhaps 
have  become  irresistibly  powerful,  had  not  their 
mountainous  treasures  oeen  scattered  in  the 
air  with  the  ignorant  profusion  of  unaccustomed 
opulence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  European  potentates 
saw  this  stream  of  riches  flowing  into  Spam 
without  attemptingto  dip  their  own  hands  in  &e 
golden  fountain.  France  had  no  naval  skill  or 
power ;  Portugal  was  extendin|[  her  dominions 
m  the  east  over  regions  formed  m  the  gayety  of 
nature ;  the  Hanseatic  league,  bemg  planned 
only  for  the  security  of  traffic,  had  no  tendency 
to  discovery  or  invasion ;  and  the  commercial 
states  of  Italy  growing  rich  by  trading  between 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  not  lyinff  upon  me  ocean, 
did  not  desire  to  seek  by  great  hazards,  at  a  dis- 
tance, what  was  almost  at  home  to  be  found  with 
safety. 

The  English  alone  were  animated  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Spanish  navigators,  to  try  if  any 
thing  was  left  that  might  reward  adventure,  or 
incite  appropriation.  They  sent  Cabot  into  the 
north,  but  in  the  north  there  was  no  gold  or  silver 
to  be  found.    The  best  regions  were  pre-occup 


pied,  yet  tiiey  still  continued  Aeir  hopes  and 
their  labours.  They  were  the  secona  nation 
that  dared  the  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
the  second  circumi^avigators  of  the  irlobe. 

By  the  war  between  Elizabeth  and  Philip,  the 
wealth  of  America  became  lawful  prize,  and 
those  who  were  less  afraid  of  danger  than  of 
poverty,  supposed  that  riches  might /easily  be  ob- 
tained" by  plundering  the  Spaniards.  Nothing 
is  difficult  when  gain  and  honour  unite  their 
influence;  the  spirit  and  vigaur  of  thne  ex* 
peditions  enlarged  our  views  of  the  new  world, 
and  made  us  first  acquainted  with  its  remcrter 
coasts. 

I  n  the  fatal  voyage  of  Cavendish,  ( 1 598,)  Cap- 
tain Davies,  who,  being  sent  out  as  his  assoriate, 
was  afterwards  parted  from  him  ordeserted  him, 
as  he  was  driven  by  violence  of  weather  about 
the  straits  of  Magellan,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  who  saw  the  lands  now  called 
Falkland's  Islahds,  but  his  distreta  permitted 
him  not  to  make  any  observation,  and  he  left 
them  as  he  found  them,  without  a  naiiie. 

Not  long  afterwards  (1594)  Sir  Richard  Haw- 
kins being  in  the  same  seas  with  the  same  de- 
signs, saw  these  Islands  again>  if  they  are  in- 
deed the  same  islands,  ana,  it*  honofu*  of  hn 
mistress,  called  them  Hawkins*  Maiden  Land. 

This  voyage  was  not  of  renown  safllcient  to 
procure  a  general  reception  to  the  new  name ; 
for  when  the  Dutch,  who  had  now  become  strong 
enough  not  only  to  defbnd  ttiemselves,  but  to  at- 
tack their  masters,  sent  (1598)  Yerhagen  and 
Sebald  ^e  Wert  mto  the  South  Seas,  these 
islands  which  were  not  supposed  to  b%ye  beeu 
known  before,  obtained  the  denomhiation  of  8e- 
bald's  Islands,  and  were  from  that  time  placed 
in  the  charts ;  though  Frezier  telU  us,  that  they 
were  vet  considered  as  of  dottbtful  existence. 
Their  present  English  name  was  probably  given 
them  (1689)  by  Strong,  whose  journal,  yet  un- 
printed,  may  be  found  in  the  Museum.  This 
name  was  adopted  by  Halley,  and  has  from  that 
time,  I  believe,  been  received  into  our  maps. 

The  privateers  which  were  put  into  motion  by 
the  wars  of  William  and  Anne,  saw  those 
Islands  and  mentioned  them ;  but  they  were  yet 
not  considered  as  territories  worth  a  contest 
Stronj^  afllirmed  that  there  was  no  wood,  mad 
Dampier  suspected  that  they  bad  no  water. 

Frezier  describes  their  appearance  with  iiiofe 
distinctness,  and  mentions  some  ships  of  St 
Maloes,  by  which  they  had  been  visited,  Imd  to 
which  he  seems  willing  ertough  to  ascribe  the 
honour  of  discovering  islands  which  yet  he  ad« 
mils  to  have  been  seen  by  Hawkias,  aind  named 
by  Sebald  de  Wert  He,  I  suppose,  in  honour 
of  his  countrymen,  called  them  the  Malouiaes, 
the  denomination  now  used  by  the  Spaniaurda, 
who  seem  not,  till  very  lately,  to  have  tho«|^ 
them  important  enough  to  deserve  a  name. 

Since  the  publication  of  Anson's  voyage,  iIm^ 
have  very  much  changed  their  opinion,  findaig 
a  settlement  in  Pepy^  or  Falkland's  Iskod  re- 
commended by  the  author  as  necessary  to  Ibe 
success  of  our  foture  expeditions  agamst  tbe 
coast  of  Chili,  and  as  of  such  use  and  iropovt* 
attce,  that  it  woiM  produce  many  adranlagea 
in  peace,  and  in  war  would  make  us  masters  ef 
the  South  Sea. 

Scarcely  anjr  degree  of  judgment  is  laiffif  i— t 
to  restrain  the  imagination  finwi  magnifying  tiiat 
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fm  wUeh  it  i«  kmg  detained.  The  relater  of 
Anson's  vojrage  had  heated  his  mind  with  its 
various  eventS)  had  partaken  the  hope  with 
which  it  was  be^n,  and  the  vexation  sufi^red 
by  its  rarious  miscarriages,  and  then  thought 
oc^hing  conld  be  of  mater  beneBt  to  the  nation 
than  that  which  mi^t  promote  the  success  of 
soch  another  enterpnse. 

Had  tiie  heroes  of  that  history  even  performed 
and  attained  all  that,  when  they  first  spread 
their  aaila,  they  ventured  to  hope,  the  conse- 
qoenee  would  yet  hare  produced  very  little  hurt 
to  the  Spaniaras,  and  very  little  benefit  to  the 
Enf^sh.  They  would  have  taken  a  few  towns : 
Anson  and  his  companions  would  have  shared 
the  plunder  or  the  ransom ;  and  the  Spaniards, 
finding  their  southern  territcnries  accessible, 
would  for  the  future  have  guarded  them  better. 

That  such  a  settlement  may  be  of  use  ih  war, 
no  man  that  considers  its  situation  will  deny. 
But  war  is  not  the  whole  business  of  life ;  it 
happens  but  seldom,  and  every  man,  either  fptod 
or  wise,  wishes  that  its  frequency  were  still  less. 
That  conduct  which  betrays  designs  of  future 
hostility,  if  it  does  not  excite  violence,  will  al- 
ways generate  malufnity;  it  must  forever  ex- 
clude confidence  anafriendship,  and  continue  a 
cold  and  sluggish  rivalry,  by  a  sly  reciprocation 
of  indirect  injuries,  without  the  bravery  of  war, 
or  the  security  of  peace. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  settlement  in  time  of 
peace  is,  I  think,  not  easily  to  be  proved.  For 
what  use  can  it  have  but  of  a  station  for  contra- 
band traders,  a  nursery  of  fraud,  and  a  recepta- 
cle of  theft  7  Narborough,  about  a  century 
ai^  was  of  opinion,  that  no  advantage  could  be 
obtained  in  voyages  to  the  South  Sea,  except  by 
such  an  armament  as,  with  a  sailor's  morality, 
mighi  trade  hyfaret.  It  is  well  known  that  tbe 
prohibitions  of  foreign  commerce,  are,  in  these 
countries,  to  the  last  degree  rigorous,  and  that 
no  man,  not  authorized  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
can  trade  there  but  by  force  or  stealth.  What- 
ever profit  is  obtained,  must  be  gained  by  the 
violence  of  rapine,  or  dexterity  of  fraud. 

Government  will  not,  perhaps,  soon  arrive  at 
sndi  purity  and  excellence,  but  that  some  con- 
nivance at  least  will  be  indulged  to  the  trium- 
phant and  successful  cheat  He  that  brini^ 
wealth  home,  is  seldom  interrogated  bj^  wlut 
means  it  was  obtained.  This,  however,  is  one 
of  those  modes  of  corruption  with  which  raan- 
kmd  ought  always  to  struggle,  and  they  may  in 
time  hope  to  overcome.  There  is  reason  to  ex- 
pect, that,  as  the  worid  is  more  enli^tened. 
poKcy  and  morality  will  at  last  be  reconciled,  ana 
that  nations  will  learn  not  to  do  what  they  would 
not  suner. 

But  the  silent  toleration  of  suspected  pdlt  is  a 
degree  of  depravity  far  below  that  which  openly 
fndtefl  and  manifestly  protects  it  To  pardon 
a  pirate  may  be  injurnms  to  mankind  ;  but  how 
much  greater  is  the  crime  of  opening  a  port  in 
which  ail  pirates  shall  be  safe !  The  contraband 
trader  is  not  more  worthy  of  protections ;  if, 
with  Narborough,  he  trades  by  force,  he  is.  a 
pirate ;  if  he  tradle  secretly,  he  is  only  a  thief. 
Those  who  honestly  refuse  his  traffic,  he  hates 
wa  obstructors  of  his  profit;  and  those  with 
wrhom  he  deals  he  cheats,  because  he  knows  that 
they  dare  not  complain.  He  lives  with  a  heart 
Ml  of  that  maligmty  which  fear  of  detection  al- 


ways generates  in  those  who  are  to  defend  un- 
just acquisitions  against  lawful  authority ;  and 
when  he  comes  home  with  riches  thus  acquired, 
he  brings  a  mind  hardened  in  evil,  too  proud  for 
reproof  and  too  stupid  for  reflection ;  he  ofil^nds 
the  high  by  his  insolence,  and  corrupts  the  low  by 
his  example. 

Whether  these  truths  were  forgotten  or  de- 
spised, or  whether  some  better  purpose  was  then 
in  agitation,  the  representation  made  in  Anson's 
voya^  had  such  effect  upon  the  statesmen  of 
that  tune,  that  (in  1748)  some  sloops  were  fitted 
out  for  the  fuller  knowledge  of  Pepys's  and 
Falkhind's  Islands,  and  for  further  discoveries 
in  the  South  Sea.  This  expedition,  though  per- 
haps designed  to  be  secret^  was  not  long  con- 
cealed from  Wall,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who 
BO  vehemently  opposed  it,  and  so  strongly  main- 
tained the  right  of  the  Spaniards  to  we  exclu- 
sive dominion  of  the  South  Sea,  that  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  relinquished  part  of  their  original 
design,  and  declared  that  the  examination  of 
those  two  islands  was  the  utmost  that  (heir  or- 
ders should  comprise. 

This  concession  was  suflidently  liberal  or  suf- 
ficiently submissive ;  yet  the  Spanish  court  was 
neither  gratified  by  our  kindness,  nor  softened 
by  our  liumility.  Sir  Benjamin  Keene,  who 
then  resided  at  Madrid^  was  interrogated  by 
Carvajal  concerning  the  visit  intended  to  Pepys's 
and  Falkland's  Isliuidsin  terms  of  great  jealousy 
and  discontent;  and  the  intended  expedition 
was  represented,  if  not  as  a  direct  violation  of 
the  late  peace,  jet  as  an  act  inconsistent  with 
amicable  intentions,  and  contrary  to  the  profes- 
sions of  mutual  kindness  which  then  passed  be- 
tween Spain  and  England.  Keene  was  directed 
to  protest  that  nothing  more  than  mere  discovery 
was  intended,  and  that  no  settlement  was  to  be 
established.  The  Spaniard  readily  replied,  that 
if  this  was  a  voyaj^  of  wanton  curiosity,  it 
miffht  be  gratified  with  less  trouble,  for  he  was 
wiUing  to  communicate  whatever  was  known ; 
that  to  go  so  far  only  to  come  back,  was  no  rea- 
sonable act :  and  it  would  be  a  slender  sacrifice 
to  peace  and  friendship  to  omit  a  vova^  m 
which  nothing  was  to  be  gained :  that  if*^  we  left 
the  places  as  we  found  them,  the  voyage  was 
useless ;  and  if  we  took  possession,  it  was  a 
hostile  armament,  nor  could  we  expect  that  the 
Spaniards  would  suppose  us  to  visit  the  southern 
parts  of  America  only  from  curiosity,  after 
the  scheme  proposed  by  the  author  of  Ajisoo's 
voyaflfe. 

When  once  we  had  disowned  all  purpose  of 
settling,  it  is  apparent  that  we  could  not  defend 
the  propriety  of  our  expedition  by  ar^rumenu 
f'quivalent  to  Carvajal's  objections.  This  minis- 
try, therefore,  dismissed  the  whole  design,  but  no 
declaration  was  required  by  which  our  right  to 
pursue  it  hereafter  might  be  annulled. 

From  this  time  Falkland's  Island  was  forgotten 
or  neglected,  till  the  conduct  of  naval  affairs  was 
intrusted  to  the  Eari  of  Egmont,  a  man  whose 
mind  was  vigorous  and  ardent,  whose  knowledge 
was  extensive,  and  whose  designs  were  ma^nm- 
cent :  but  who  had  somewhat  vitiated  his  judg^ 
ment  by  too  much  indulgence  of  romantic  pro- 
jects and  airy  speculations. 

Lord  Elgmont's  eagerness  afler  somethinr  new 
detenained  him  to  make  inquirj  after  FalkUnd^ 
Islaad,  and  he  sent  out  Captam  Byron,  who,  in 
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thebeeiinmng  of  the  jear  1765,  took,  he  says,  a 
formalpossession  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty. 

The  possession  of  this  place  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Byron's  representation,  no  despicable  acqui- 
sition. He  cx)nceived  the  Island  to  be  six  or 
seven  hundred  miles  round,  and  represented  it  a 
region  naked  indeed  of  wood,  but  which,  if  that 
defect  were  supplied,  would  have  all  that  nature, 
almost  all  that  luxury,  could  want.  The  harbour 
he  found  capacious  and  secure,  and  therefore 
thought  it  worthy  the  name  of  Egmont  Of  water 
there  was  no  want,  and  the  ground  he  described 
as  having  all  the  czceUences  of  soil,  and  as  covered 
with  antiscorbutic  herbs,  the  restoratives  of  the 
sailor.  Provision  was  easily  to  be  had,  for  they 
killed  almost  every  day  a  hundred  geese  to  each 
ship,  by  peltinff  tHem  with  stones.  Not  content 
with  physic  and  with  food,  he  searched  yet  deeper 
for  the  value  of  the  new  dominion.    He  dug  in 

3uest  of  ore,  found  iron  in  abundance,  and  did  not 
espair  of  nobler  metala 

A  country  thus  fertile  and  delightful,  fortu< 
nately  found  where  none  would  have  expected 
it,  about  the  fiftieth  degree  southern  latitude, 
could  not  without  great  supineness  be  neglected. 
Early  in  the  next  year,  (Januarys,  1766,)  Cap* 
tain  Macbride  arrived  at  Port  Egmont,  where  he 
erected  a  small  blockhouse  and  stationed  a  gar- 
rison. His  description  was  less  flattering.  He 
found  what  he  calls  a  massof  islands  and  broken 
lands,  of  which  the  soil  was  nothing  but  a  bog, 
with  no  better  prospect  than  that  of  barren 
mountains,  beaten  by  storms  almost  perpetual. 
Yet  this,  says  he,  is  summer,  and  if  the  winds  of 
winter  hold  their  natural  proportion,  those  who 
lie  but  two  cables*  length  from  the  shore,  must 
pass  weeks  without  any  communication  with  it. 
The  plenty  which  regaled  Mr.  Byron,  and  which 
might  have  support^  not  only  armies  but  armies 
of  Patagons,  was  no  longer  to  be  found.  The 
geese  were  too  wise  to  stay  when  men  violated 
their  haunts,  and  Mr.  Macbride's  crew  could 
only  now  and  then  kill  a  goose  when  the  weather 
would  permit  All  the  quadrupeds  which  he  met 
there  were  foxes,  supposed  by  him  to  have  been 
brought  upon  the  ice ;  but  of  useless  animals, 
such  as  sea-lions  and  penguins,  which  he  calls 
vermin,  the  number  was  incredible.  He  allows, 
however,  that  those  who  touch  at  these  islands 
may  find  ^eese  and  snipes,  and  in  the  sununer 
months,  wild  celery  and  sorreL 

No  token  was  seen  by  either  of  any  settlement 
ever  made  upon  this  island,  and  Mr.  Macbride 
thought  himself  so  secure  from  hostile  distur- 
bance, that  when  he  erected  his  wooden  block- 
house he  omitted  to  open  the  ports  and.  loop- 
holes. 

When  a  garrison  was  stationed  at  Port  Eg^ 
mont,  it  was  necessary  to  try  what  sustenance 
the  ground  could  be,  by  culture,  excited  to  pro- 
duce. A  garden  was  prepared,  but  the  plants 
that  sprung  up  withered  away  in  immaturity. 
Some  fir-s^s  were  sown^  but  though  this  be 
the  native  tree  of  rugged  clunates,  the  youne  firs 
that  rose  above  the  ground  died  like  weaker  herb- 
age. The  cold  continued  long,  and  the  ocean 
seldom  was  at  rest. 

Cattle  succeeded  better  than  ve^tables.  Goats, 
sheep,  and  hogs,  that  were  earned  thither,  were 
found  to  thrive  and  increase  as  in  other  places. 

J^mortaHbutmrduumetL     There  is  nothing 


which  human  county  will  not  undertake,  and 
little  that  human  patience  will  not  endure.  The 
garrison  lived  upon  Falkland's  Island,  shrinking 
from  the  blast,  and  shuddering  at  the  billows. 

This  was  a  colony  which  could  never  become 
independent,  for  it  never  could  be  able  to  main- 
tain itself.  The  necessary  supplies  were  annu- 
ally sent  from  England^  at  an  expense  which  the 
Aaniiralty  began  to  think  woula  not  quickly  be 
repaid.  But  shame  of  deserting  a  project,  and 
unwillingness  to  contend  with  a  projector  that 
meant  well,  continued  the  garrison,  and  suf^ 
plied  it  with  regular  remittances  of  stores  and 
provision. 

That  of  which  we  are  almost  weary  ouiselves, 
we  did  not  expect  any  one  to  envy  ;  and  there- 
fore supposed  that  we  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
side in  Falkland's  Island,  the  unoisputed  lords  ot 
terop^t-beaten  barrenness. 

But  on  the  28th  of  November,  1769,  Captaia 
Hunt,  observing  a  Spanish  schooner  hovering 
about  the  Island  and  surveying  it,  sent  the  com- 
mander a  message,  by  which  he  required  him  to 
depart.  The  Spcmiard  made  an  appearance  of 
obeying,  but  in  two  days  came  bad  with  letSeis 
written  by  the  Governor  of  Port  Solidad,  and 
brought  by  the  chief  officer  of  a  settlement  on  th« 
east  part  of  Falkland's  Island. 

In  this  letter,  dated  Malouina,  November  30th, 
the  governor  complains,  that  Captain  Hunt, 
when  he  ordered  the  schooner  to  depart,  assumed 
a  power  to  which  he  could  have  no  pretensikuis, 
by  sending  an  imperious  message  to  the  Spaniards 
in  the  kine  of  Spain's  own  dominions. 

In  another  letter,  sent  at  the  same  time,  he 
supposes  the  English  to  be  in  that  part  only  by 
accident,  and  1o  be  ready  to  depart  at  the  first 
warning.  This  letter  was  accompanied  hj  a 
present,  of  which,  says  he,  "If  it  be  neither  equal 
to  my  desire  nor  to  your  merit,  you  must  impute 
the  deficiency  to  the  situation  ot  us  both." 

In  return  to  this  hostile  civility,  Captain  Hunt 
warned  them  from  the  island,  which  lie  claioKd 
in  the  name  of  the  kin^,  as  belong^^  to  dte 
English  by  right  of  the  ant  dtsoovery,  and  tbs 
first  settlement. 

This  was  an  assertion  of  more  confidence  than 
certainty.  The  right  of  discovery,  indeed,  has 
already  appeared  to  be  probable,  but  the  right 
which  priority  of  settlement  confers  I  know  not 
whether  we  yet  can  estabhsh. 

On  December  10th,  the  officer  sent  by  the  Go- 
vernor of  Port  Solidad  made  three  protests  against 
Captain  Hunt  for  threatening  to  fire  upon  hho: 
for  opposing  his  entrance  into  Port  Egmont ;  and 
for  entering  himself  into  Port  Solidad.  Onths 
12th  the  Governor  of  Port  Solidad  formally 
warned  Captain  Hunt  to  leave  Port  Egmont, 
and  to  forbear  the  navigation  of  these  seas,  with- 
out permission  from  the  king  of  Spain. 

no  this  Captain  Hunt  replied  by  repeatiof 
his  former  claim ;  by  declaring  that  his  orden 
were  to  keep  possession;  and  by  once  mors 
warning  the  Spaniards  to  depart. 

The  next  month  produced  more  protests  anJ 
more  replies,  of  which  the  tenor  was  nearly  the 
same.  The  operations  of  such  harmless  enmity 
having  produced  no  eflfect,  were  then  reciprocally 
discontinued,  and  the  English  were  Idi  for  a  tima 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Falkland's  Island  with- 
out molestation. 

This  tranquillity,  however,  clid  not  last  kmfr 
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A  few  months  afterwards  (June  4th,  1770)  the 
Isdustry, .  a  Spanish  frieatev  commanded  by  an 
officer  whose  name  was  Maoariasa,  anchored  in 
Port  Egmont,  bound,  as  was  saic^  for  Port  Soli- 
dad,  and  reduced,  by  a  passage  from  Buenos 
Ajres  of  fifty-three  days,  to  want  of  water. 

Xhree  days  afterwards  four  other  frigates  en- 
tered the  port,  and  a  broad  pendant,  such  as  is 
borne  by  the  commandei'  of  a  naval  armament, 
was  displayed  from  the  Industry.  Captain  Far- 
mer, of  the  Swift  frigate,  who  commanded  the 
garrison,  ordered  the  crew  of  the  Swift  to  come 
on  shore,  and  assist  in  its  defence ;  and  directed 
Captain  Maltby  to  bring  the  Favourite  fri^ie, 
which  he  commanded,  nearer  to  the  land.  The 
Spaniards  easily  discovering  the  purpose  of  his 
motion,  let  him  know  that  if  he  weighed  his  an* 
ehor,  they  would  fire  upon  his  ship ;  but  paying 
no  regard  to  these  menaces,  he  advanced  towards 
the  shore.  The  Spanish  fleet  followed,  and  two 
shou  were  fired,  which  fell  at  a  distance  from 
him.  He  then  sent  to  inquire  the  reason  of  such 
hostility,  and  was  told  that  the  shots  were  in- 
tended only  as  sisals. 

Both  the  Elnfflish  captains  wrote  the  next  day 
to  Madariaga,  Uie  Spanish  commodore,  warning 
him  from  the  island,  as  from  a  place  which  the 
English  held  by  right  of  discovery. 

Madariaga,  who  seems  to  have  had  no  desire 
of  unnecessary  mischief,  invited  them  (June  9th 
to  send  an  officer  who  should  take  a  view  of  his 
forces,  that  they  miffht  be  convinced  of  the  vanity 
of  resistance,  snd  do  that  without  compulsion, 
which  he  was,  upon  refusal,  prepared  to  enforce^ 

An  officer  was  sent,' who  found  sixteen  hun- 
dred men,  with  a  train  of  twenty-seven  cannon, 
four  mortars,  and  two  hundred  bombs.  The 
fleet  consisted  of  five  frigates,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  euns,  which  were  now  stationed  opposite 
to  the  blockhouse. 

He  then  sent  them  a  formal  memorial,  in 
which  he  maintained  his  master's  ri^ht  to  the 
whole  Ma^llanic  region,  and  exhorted  the  Elng- 
lisb  to  retire  quietly  from  the  settlement,  whidi 
they  could  neither  justify  by  right,  nor  maintain 
by  power. 

He  offered  them  the  liberty  of  carrying  away 
whatever  they  were  desirous  to  remove,  and 
promised  his  receipt  for  what  should  be  left,  that 
no  loss  might  be  suffered  by  them. 

His  propositions  were  expressed  in  terms  of 
great  civihty ;  but  he  concludes  with  demanding 
an  answer  in  fifteen  minutes. 

JBUving,  while  he  was  writing,  received  the 
letters  of  warning  written  the  day  before  by  the 
English  captains,  he  told  them  that  he  thought 
himself  able  to  prove  the  king  of  Spain's  title  to 
all  those  countries,  but  that  this  was  no  time  for 
verbal  altercations.  He  persisted  in  his  deter- 
naination,  and  allowed  only  fifteen  minutes  for 
an  answer. 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  Captain  Farmer,  that 
thouj{h  there  had  been  prescribed  yet  a  shorter 
time,  he  would  still  resolutely  defend  his  charge ; 
that  this,  whether  menace  or  force,  would  be 
considered  as  an  insult  on  the  British  fla£,,  and 
that  satisfaction  would  certainly  be  required. 

On  the  next  day  (June  10th)  Madsiiaga  land- 
ed his  forces,  and  it  may  be  easilv  imagined  that 
he  had  no  bloody  conquest  The  English  had 
only  a  wooden  blockhouse,  built  at  Woolwich, 
«od  carridd  in  pieces  to  the  island,  with  a  small 


batteiy  of  cannon.  To  contend  with  obatuiacy 
had  been  only  to  lavish  life  without  use  or  hope. 
After  the  exchange  of  a  veiy  few  shots,  a  capitu- 
lation was  propoMd. 

The  Spanish  commander  acted  with  modera- 
tion ;  he  exerted  httle  of  the  conqueror :  what  he 
had  oflTered  b^ore  the  attack,  he  grantea  after  the 
victory;  the  English  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
place  with  everynonour,  only  their  departure  waa 
dekyed,  by  the  terms  of  capitulation,  twenty 
days ;  and  to  secure  their  stay,  the  rudder  of  ths 
Favourite  was  taken  o&  What  they  desired  to 
carry  away,  they  removed  without  inolestation ; 
and  of  what  they  left,  an  inventory  was  drawn, 
for  which  the  Spanish  officer,  by  his  receipt, 
promised  to  be  accountable. 

Of  this  petty  revolution,  so  sudden  and  so  dis- 
tant, the  English  ministry  could  not  possibly 
have  such  notice  as  might  enable  them  to  prevent 
it  The  conquest  if  such  it  may  be  called,  cost 
but  three  days  j  for  the  Spaniards^  either  sup- 
posing the  gamson  stronger  than  it  was,  or  re-' 
solvine  to  trust  nothing  to  chance,  or  oonndering 
that,  ia  their  force  was  greater,  there  waa  Ims 
danger  of  bloodshed,  came  with  a  power '  that 
made  resistance  ridiculous,  alid  at  once  demand- 
ed and  obtained  possession. 

The  first  account  of  any  discontent  expressed 
by  the  Spaniards,  was  broueht  by  Captain  Himt, 
who  arriving  at  Plymouth,  June  3d,  1770,  inform- 
ed the  Admiralty  that  the  Island  had  been  claimed 
in  December  by  the  Governor  of  Port  Solidad. 

This  claim,  made  by  an  officer  of  so  httle  dig- 
nity, without  any  known  direction  from  his  supe> 
riors,  could  be  considered  only  as  the  zeal  or 
officiousness  of  an  individual,  unworthy  of  public 
notice,  or  the  formality  of  remonstrance. 

In  August,  Mr.  Harris,  the  resident  at  Ma- 
drid, gave  notice  to  Lord  Weymouth  of  an  account 
newly  brought  to  Cadh(,  that  the  English  were  in 
possession  of  Port  Cuizada,  the  same  which  we 
call  Port  Elgmont,  in  the  Magellanic  sea ;  that  in 
January  they  had  warned  away  two  Spanish 
ships;  and  mat  an  armament  was  sent  out  in 
May  from  Buengs  Ayres  to  dislodge  them. 

It  was,  perhaps,  not  yet  certain  that  this  ac- 
count was  true;  but  the  information,  however 
faithful,  was  too  late  for  prevention.  It  was  easily 
known,  that  a  fleet  despatched  in  May  had  before 
August  succeeded  or  miscarried. 

In  October,  Captain  Maltby  came  to  EIngland, 
and  gave  the  account  which  Ihave  now  epitomis- 
ed, of  his  expulsion  from  Falkland's  blands. 

From  this  moment  the  whole  nation  can  wit- 
ness that  no  time  was  lost.  The  navy  was  sur^ 
veyed,  the  ships  refitted,  and  commanders  ap- 
pointed; and  a  powerful  fleet  was  assembled, 
well  manned  and  well  stored,  with  expedition, 
after  so  lon^  a  peace,  perhaps  never  known  be- 
fore, and  with  vigour,  which,  after  the  waste  of 
so  long  a  war,  scarcely  any  other  nation  had  been 
cag&ble  of  exerting. 

This  preparation,  so  illustrious  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  and  so  efficacious  in  its  event,  was  ob- 
structed by  the  utmost  power  of  that  noisy  faction 
which  has  too  long  filled  the  kingdom,  someiimes 
with  the  roar  of  empty  menace,  and  sometimes 
with  the  yell  of  hypocritical  lameoiation.  Every 
man  saw,  and  every  honest  man  saw  vyith  de- 
testation, that  they  who  desired  to  force  their 
sovereign  into  war,  endeavoured  at  the  same  time 
to  disable  him  from  action. 
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The  vigour  md  snrit  of  Ura  mitiuUy  eaail j 
broke  through  all  toe  machinatioDe  of  these 
pigmy  rebels,  and  our  armament  was  <]uickly 
such  as  was  likely  to  make  our  neffoiiations  ef- 
fectual 

The  Prince  of  Masseran,  in  his  first  conference 
with  the  Enfllish  ministers  on  this  occasion,  owned 
that  he  had  from  Madrid  received  intelligence 
that  the  English  had  been  forcibly  expelled  from 
Falkland's  Island  by  Buccareili,  the  Governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  without  any  particular  orders 
from  the  kmgof  Spain*  But  being  asked,  whe- 
ther in  his  master's  name  he  disavowed  Bucca- 
reUi*s  violence,  he  refused  to  answer  without 
direction. 

The  scene  of  negotiation  was  now  removed  to 
Madrid,  and  in  September,  Mr.  Harris  was 
directed  to  demand  from  Grimaldi,  the  Spanish 
minister,  the  restitution  of  Falkland*s  Island,  and 
a  disavowal  of  Buccarelli's  hostilities. 

It  was  to  be  expteied  that  Grimaldi  would 
object  to  us  our  own  behaviour,  who  had  ordered 
the  Spaniards  to  depart  from  the  same  island. 
To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  En^ish  forces 
were  indeed  directed  to  warn  other  nations  away ; 
but  if  compliance  were  refused,  to  proceed  quietly 
in  makinf  their  settlement,  and  suffer  the 
subjects  of  whatever  power  to  remain  there  with- 
out molestation.  By  possession  thus  taken, 
there  was  only  a  disputable  claim  advanced, 
which  might  be  peaceably  and  regulariy  deckled, 
without  insult,  and  without  force :  and  if  the 
Spaniards  had  complained  at  the  British  court, 
^eir  reasons  would  have  been  heard,  and  all  in- 
juries redressed ;  but  that,  by  presupposing  the 
|ustice  of  their  own  title,  and  having  recourse  to 
arms,  without  an^  previous  notice  or  remon- 
strance), they  had  violated  the  peace,  and  insulted 
the  British  government;  and  therefore  it  was 
expected  that  satisfaction  shouki  be  made  by 
puolic  disavowal,  and  immediate  restitution. 

The  answer  of  Grimaldi  was  ambi^ous  and 
cold.  He  did  not  allow  that  any  particular  or- 
ders had  been  given  for  driving  the  English  from 
their  settlement ;  but  made  no  scruple  of  declar- 
ing, that  such  an  ejection  was  nothing  more 
than  the  settlers  mi^ht  have  expected ;  and  that 
Buccareili  had  not,  m  his  opinion,  incurred  any 
blame,  as  the  general  injunctions  to  the  Ameri- 
can governors  were,  to  suffer  no  encroachments 
on  the  Spanish  dominions. 

In  October,  the  Prince  of  Masseran  proposed 
a  convenUon  for  the  accommodation  of  difler- 
ences  by  mutual  concessions,  in  which  the  warn- 
ing given  to  the  Spaniards  by  Hunt  should  be 
disavowed  on  one  side,  and  the  violence  used  by 
Buccareili  on  the  other.  This  offer  was  consi- 
dered as  little  less  than  a  new  insult,  and  Ghi- 
maldi  was  told,  that  injury  required  reparation ; 
^at  when  either  party  had  suffered  evident 
wrone,  there  was  not  tlie  parity  subsisting  which 
is  implied  in  conventions  and  contracts:  that  we 
considered  ourselves  as  openly  insulted,  and  de- 
manded satisfkction  plenary  and  uncondiuonal. 

Ghimaldi  aflected  to  wonder  that  we  were  not 
yet  appeased  by  their  concessions.  They  had, 
he  said,  granted  ail  that  was  required ;  they  had 
offered  to  restore  the  island  in  the  state  in  which 
they  found  it ;  but  he  thought  that  they  likewise 
mi^t  hope  for  some  regai3,  and  that  the  warn- 
mff  sent  l^  Hunt  would  be  disavowed. 

Air.  Harris,  our  minister  at  Madrid,  insisud 


that  the  injured  party  had  a  ri^ht  to  aDeem& 
tional  reparation,  and  Grimaldi  delayed  his  aa* 
swer,  that  a  council  might  be  called  In  a  dam 
days  orders  were  despatched  to  Prince  Massetan, 
by  which  he  was  comnussioned  to  declare  the 
king  of  Spain's  readiness  to  satisfy  the  deoianda 
of  the  king  of  England,  in  expeciaiion  of  re- 
ceiving from  him  a  reciprocal  satisfaetion,  by 
the  disavowal,  so  ol\en  required,  cf  Hunt's 
warning. 

Finding  the  Spaniards  disposed  to  make  do 
other  acknowledgments,  the  English  ministiy 
considered  a  war  as  not  likely  to  be  k>ng  avoid- 
ed. In  the  latter  end  of  November,  private  no- 
tice was  given  of  their  dancer  to  th^  merchants 
at  Cadiz,  and  the  officers  absent  (mm  Gibraltar 
were  remanded  lo  their  posts.  Our  naval  force 
was  every  day  increased,  and  we  made  no  abate- 
ment of  our  original  demand. 

The  obstinacy  of  the  Spanish  court  still  con- 
tinued, and  about  the  end  of  the  year  all  hope  of 
reconciliation  was  so  rtearly  extinguished,  that 
Mr.  Harris  was  directed  to  withdraw,  with  the 
usual  forms,  from  his  residence  at  Madrid. 

Moderation  is  commonly  firm,  and  firmness  is 
commonly  successful;  having  not  swelled  oat 
first  requisition  with  any  superfluous  appen- 
dages, we  had  nothing  to  yield,  we  therefore  only 
repeated  our  first  proposition,  prepared  for  war, 
though  desirous  ot  peiace. 

A^ut  this  time,  as  is  well  known,  the  Jring 
of  France  dismissed  Choiseul  from  his  emplov- 
ments.  What  eflTect  this  revolution  of  toe 
French  court  had  upon  the  Spanish  counsels, 
I  pretend  not  to  be  informed.  Choiseul  hsd 
always  professed  pacific  disposidom,  nor  is  it 
certain^  however  it  may  be  suspected,  that  lis 
talked  m  diffiirent  strains  to  difiTereot  parties. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  the  universal  error  of 
historians  to  suppose  it  politically,  as  it  is  physi- 
cally true,  that  every  eneci  has  a  proportioaaie 
cause.  In  the  inanimate  action  of  matter  upon 
matter,  the  motion  produced  can  be  but  equal  to 
the  force  of  the  moving  power;  but  the  open- 
tions  of  life,  whether  private  or  public,  adout  no 
such  laws.  The  caprices  of  voluntary  agents 
laugh  at  calculation.  It  ia  not  always  that 
there  is  a  strong  reason  for  a  ^reat  event.  Ob- 
stinacy and  flexibility,  maligmty  and  kindness, 
give  place  alternately  to  ^ch  other,  and  the 
reason  of  these  vicissitudes,  however  impcftant 
may  be  the  conseonences,  often  escapes  the 
mind  in  which  the  change  is  made. 

Whether  the  alteration  which  began  in  Jano- 
ary  to  appear  in  the  Spanish  couns^  had  any 
other  cause  than  coirviction  of  the  impn^xiecy 
of  their  past  conduct,  and  of  the  danger  of  a 
new  war,  it  is  not  eamr  to  decide ;  but  they  b^ 
ffan,  whatever  was  the  reason,  to  relax  their 
haughtmess,  and  Mr.  HaiTi8*8  departure  was 
countermanded. 

The  demands  first  made  by  l&igland  were 
still  continued,  and  on  January  SSd,  the  prinee 
of  Masseran  delivered  a  declaration,  in  whieh 
the  kmcr  of  Spain  "disavows  the  violent  enter-  « 
prise  m  Buccareili,**  and  promises  '*  to  reston 
the  port  and  fort  called  Egmont,  with  all  the 
artillery  and  stores,  according  to  the  inventory." 

To  this  promise  of  restitution  is  subioiM, 
that  "  this  engagement  to  restore  Port  figmoiA 
cannot,  nor  ou^t  in  any  wise  to  affect  Ae 
qoestbn  of  the  prior  right  of  toveragBtx  tt 
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the  Malooine,  Othsrvrise  called  Falkland's  la- 
lands." 

This  concession  was  accepted  by  the  Elarl  of 
Rochford,  who  declared  on  tne  part  of  his  mas- 
ter, that  the  Prince  of  Masseran  being  autho- 
rized by  his  catholic  majesty  "to  ofier  in  his 
maj(!8ty's  name  to  the  kins  of  Great  Britain  a 
satisfaction  for  tlie  injury  done  him  by  dispoe- 
sessinj^  him  of  Port  E^ont,"  and  having  signed 
a  declaration  expressmg  that  his  catholic  ma- 
jesty "disavows  the  expedition  against  Port 
E^ont,  and  eneages  to  restore  it  in  the  state  in 
which  it  stood  before  the  10th  of  June,  1770, 
his  Britannic  majesty  will  look  upon  the  said 
declaration,  together  with  the  full  performance 
of  the  engagement  on  the  part  of  his  catholic 
majesty,  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain." 

This  is  all  that  was  originally  demanded. 
The  expedition  is  disavowed,  and  the  island  is 
restorea.  An  injury  is  acknowledged  by  the  re- 
ception of  Lord  Rochford's  paper^  who  twice 
mentions  the  word  injury^  and  twice  the  word 
waHsfaeHon, 

The  Spaniards  have  stipulated  that  the  ^rant 
of  possession  shall  not  pfeclude  the  ouesuon  of 
prior  right,  a  question  which  we  shall  probably 
make  no  haste  to  discuss,  and  a  right  of  which 
no  formal  resignation  was  ever  required.  This 
reserve  has  supplied  noatter  for  mucli  clamour, 
and  perhaps  the  English  ministry  would  hare 
been  better  pleased  nad  the  declaration  been 
without  it  But  when  we  have  obtained  all  that 
was  asked,  why  should  we  complain  that  we 
have  not  more  7  When  the  possession  is  con- 
ceded, where  b  the  evil  that  the  right,  which 
that  concession  supposes  to  be  merely  hvpothe- 
tical,  is  referred  to  the  Greek  calencis  for  a  fu- 
ture disquisition  7  Were  the  Switzers  less  free, 
or  less  secure,  because  after  their  defection  from 
the  house  of  Austria  they  had  never  been  de- 
clared independent,  before  the  treaty  of  West- 
phadia?  Is  the  king  of  France  less  a  sovereign 
because  the  king  of  England  partakes  his  title  7 

If  sovereignty  implies  undisputed  right,  scarce 
any  prince  is  a  sovereign  through  his  whole  do- 
minions ;  if  sovereignty  consists  in  this,  that  no 
superior  is  acknowledged,  our  king  reigns  at 
Port  Egmont  with  sovereign  authority.  Almost 
every  new-acquired  territory  is  in  some  degree 
controvertible,  and  till  the  controversy  is  de- 
cided, a  term  very  difficult  to  be  fixed,  all  that  can 
be  had  is  real  possession  and  actual  dominion. 

This  surely  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  feudal 
gabble  of  a  man  who  is  every  day  lessening  that 
splendour  of  character  which  once  illununated 
tne  kin^om,  then  dazzled,  and  aflerwards  in- 
flamed It ;  and  for  whoni  it  will  be  happy  if  the 
nation  shall  at  last  dismiss  him  to  nameless  ob- 
scurity, with  that  equipoise  of  blame  and  praise 
which  Comeille  allows  to  Richeliet^  a  man  whoy 
{  think,  had  much  of  his  merit,  and  many  of  hia 
faults. 

Chaeun  parle  &  son  gri  de  ee  grand  Cardinal, 

Mm* pour  mot  fe  n'en  dirai  rien  ; 
JZ  m?afait  trop  de  bien  pour  en  dire  du  mat. 

It  m*afait  trop  de  mat  pour  en  dire  du  Men, 

To  push  advantages  too  far,  is  neither  gene- 
rous  nor  just.  Had  we  insisted  on  a  concession 
of  antecedent  right,  it  may  not  misbecome-  us, 
either  as  morahsts  or  politicians,  to  consider 
what  Grimakli  could  have  answered.  We  have 
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already »  he  might  say,  gtailted  yea  tlM  whole  eC- 
feet  of  right,  and  have  not  denied  you  the  name. 
We  have  not  said  that  the  right  was  ours  before . 
this  concession,  but  otHy  that  what  right  we  had, 
is  not  by  this  concession  vacated.  We  have 
now  for  more  than  two  centuries  ruled  large 
tracts  of  tne  American  continent,  by  a  claim 
which  perhaps  is  valid  only  upon  this  eonside- 
ration,  that  no  power  can  produce  a  better ;  by 
the  right  of  discovery  and  prior  settlement.  And 
by  such  titles  almost  all  the  dombions  of  the 
earth  are  holden,  except  that  their  original  i» 
beyond  memory,  and  greater  obscurity  gives 
them  greater  veneration*  Should  we  alfow  this 
plea  to  be  annulled,  the  whole  fabric  of  our  em*^ 
ph*e.shake»at  the  foundation.  When  you  sujk 
pose  yourselves  to  have  first  descried  the  dis 
puted  island,  you  suppose  what  yoU  cem  hardly 
prove.  We  were  at  least  the  general  discoverers 
of  the  Magellanic  region,  and  have  hitherto  held 
it  with  all  its  adjacencies.  The  justice  of  this 
tenure  the  worid  has  hitherto.  Mimitted,  and 
yourselves  at  least  tacitly  allowed  it,  when  about 
twenty  years  ago  you  desisted  from  your  pur« 
posed  expedition,  and  expressly  disowned  any 
design  of  settling,  where  you  are  now  not  con- 
tent to  settle  and  to  reign,  without  extorting 
such  a  confession  of  original  rights  as  may  invito 
eveiy  other  nation  to  follow  you* 

To  considerations  such  as  these,  it  is  reason-^ 
able  to  impute  that  anxiety  of  the  Spaniards, 
from  which  the  importance  of  this  island  is  in- 
ferred by  Junius,  one  of  the  few  writers  of  his 
despicable  faction  whose  name  does  not  disgrace 
the  page  of  an  opponent.  The  value  of  the 
thing  disputed  may  be  very  difiRsrent  to  him  that 
gains  and  him  that  loses  it.  The  Spaniards,  by 
yielding  Fakkland's  Island,  have  admitted  a  pre- 
cedent of  what  they  think  encroachment ;  have 
suffered  a  breach  to  be  made  in  the  outworke  ot 
their  empire ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  reserve 
of  prior 'right,  have  sufilered  a  dangerous  excep- 
tion to  the  prescriptive  tenure  of  t^sir  American 
territories. 

Such  is  the  loss  of  Spain ;  let  us  now  compute 
the  profit  of  Britain.  We  have,  bj  obtaining  a 
disavowal  of  Buccarelli's  expedition,  and  re- 
stitution of  our  settlement,  maintained  the  ho- 
nour of  the  crown,  and  the  superiority  of  our  in- 
fluence. Beyond  this  what  nave  we  acquired  7 
What,  but  a  bleak  and  gloomy  solitude,  an  islaad 
thrown  aside  from  human  use,  stormy  in  win- 
ter, and  barren  in  summer ;  an  island  which  not 
the  southern  savages  have  dignified  with  habitat 
tion ;  where  a  garrison  must  be  kept  in  a  staite 
that  contemplates  with  envy  the  eiules  of  Siberia ; 
of  which  the  expense  will  be  perpetual,  and  the 
use  only  occasional  f  and  which,  if  fortune  smile 

En  our  labours,  may  become  a  nest  of  smug- 
s  in  peace,  and  in  war  the  reluge  of  future 
aniers.  To  all  this  the  government  has  -now 
given  ample  ottestatioji,  for  the  island  has  been 
since  abandoned^  and  perhaps  was  kept  only  to 
quiet  clamours,  with  an  intention,  not  then  wiwUy 
concealed,  of  quktiug  it  in  a  short  time. 

This  is  the  country  of  which  we  banre  now 
possession,  and  of  whM^h  a  numerous  party  pre- 
tends to  wish  that  we  had  murdered  tboueakode 
for  the  titular  sovereignty.  To  ehaige  any  men 
with  such  madness,  approaches  to  an  accusation 
defeated  by  iu  own  incredibility.  As  they  have 
been  long  aocymnlatiDg  falsehoods^  it  i»  possible 
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that  the/  aro  now  only  addtnf  another  to  the  | 
beap,  and  that  thery  do  not  mean  dl  that  they  | 
irofesH.  But  of  this  faction  what  eril  may  not 
k  credited  ?  They  have  hitherto  shown  no  vir- 
tue, and  very  little  wit,  beyond  that  miscbierons 
cunning  for  which  it  is  held  by  Hale  that  chil- 
dren may  be  hanged. 

As  war  is  the"  last  of  remedies,  ameUi  print 
tentanda,  all  lawful  expedients  must  be  used  to 
avoid  it  As  war  is  the  extremity  of  evil,  it  is 
nrely  the  duty  of  those  whose  station  intrusts 
(hem  with  the  care  of  nations,  to  avert  it  from 
their  charge.  There  are  diseases  of  animal  na- 
ture which  nothing  but  amputation  can  remove; 
m  there  may,  by  3ie  depravation  of  human  pas- 
lions,  be  sometimes  a  gangrene  in  collective  life 
hr  which  fire  and  the  sword  are  the  necessary 
remedies ;  but  in  what  can  skill  or  caution  l>e 
beuer  shown  than  preventing  such  dreadful 
operations,  while  there  is  yet  ro<»n  for  gentler 
methods? 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  coolness  and  indif- 
ference the  greater  part  of  mankind  see  war  com- 
menced. Those  that  hear  of  it  at  a  disunce,  or 
read  of  it  in  books,  but  have  never  presented  its 
evilji  to  their  minds,  consider  it  as  little  more 
than  a  splendid  game,  a  proclamation,  an  army, 
a  baule,  and  a  triumph.  Some  indeed  must 
perish  in  the  most  successful  field,  but  they  die 
upon  the  bed  of  honour,  resign  their  khftt  tmidst 
ihe  jotft  of  ecnquesl,  and,  JUUd  vriih  England's 
gionj,  smile  in  death. 

The  life  of  a  modem  soldier  is  ill  represented 
by  heroic  fiction.  War  has  means  of  destruc- 
tion more  formidable  than  the  cannon  and  the 
sword.  Of  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
that  perished  in  onr  late  contests  with  France 
and  Spain,  a  very  small  part  ever  felt  the  stroke 
of  an  enemy;  the  rest  languished  in  tents  and 
ships,  amidst  damps  and  putrefaction ;  pale, 
torpid,  spiritless,  and  helpless;  gasping  and 
eroaning,  unpitied  among  men,  made  obdurate 
by  long  continuance  of  hopeless  misery ;  and 
were  at  last  whehned  in  pits,  or  heaved  into  tha 
ocean,  without  notice  and  without  remembrance. 
By  incommodious  encampmenu  and  unwhole- 
some sutions,  where  courage  is  useless,  and  en- 
terprise impracticable,  fleets  are  silently  dispeo- 
pled, and  armies  sluggishly  melted  away. 

Thus  is  a  people  gradually  exhausteo,  for  the 
most  part,  with  little  effect.  The  wars  of  civi- 
lized nations  make  very  slow  changes  in  the 
system  of  mnpire.  The  public  perceives  scarcely 
any  alteration  but  an  increase  of  debt ;  and  the 
few  individuals  who  are  benefited,  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have  the  clearest  right  to  their  advan- 
tages. If  he  that  shared  the  danger  enjoyed  the 
irofit,  and  afcer  bleeding  in  tne  DAttlc  grew  rich 
y  the  victory,  he  might  show  his  gams  with- 
out envy.  Ekit  at  the  conclusion  of  a  ten  years^ 
war,  how  are  we  recompensed  for  the  death  of 
multitodes  and  the  expense  of  millions,  but  by 
contemplating  the  sudden  ploriee  of  pa3rmasters 
and  agents, contractors anacommissaries,  whose 
ec^uipages  shine  like  meteors,  and  whose  palaces 
rise  like  exhalations? 

These  are  the  men  who,  without  rirtue,  la- 
boor,  or  hazard,  are  growing  rich  as  their  coon- 
try  is  impoverished;  they  rejoice  when  obeti- 
naor  or  ambition  adds  anciher  year  to  ■laagfater 
anddovastetion;  and  hngh  fiom  their  dejoi  at 
bnivocyaadMHnoi^whiUlhaym    "' 
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to  figure^  and  cipher  to  cipher,  hoping  lor  a  new 
comract  from  a  new  armament,  and  connpatiig 
the  profits  of  a  siege  or  tempe^ 

Those  who  sufler  their  minds  to  dwell  on 
these  comideratioiis  will  think  it  no  great  crime 
in  the  ministry  that  they  have  not  snatched  with 
eagerness  the  first  opportunity  of  rushing  into 
the  field,  when  they  were  able  to  obtain  by  quiet 
negotiation  all  the  real  good  that  victory  conki 
have  brought  us. 

Of  victory  indeed  every  nation  is  confident 
before  the  sword  is  drawn;  and  this  mntnal 
confidence  prodoees  that  wantonness  of  bkK>d- 
shed  that  has  so  ofien  desolated  the  world.  Bat 
it  is  evident,  that  of  contradictory  opinions  oae 
must  be  wrong;  and  the  history  of  mankind 
does  not  want  examples  that  may  teach  cautioo 
to  the  daring  and  moderation  to  tne  prood. 

Let  us  not  think  our  laurels  blamed  fay  con- 
descending to  inqoire,  whether  we  might  not 
possibly  grow  rather  less  than  greater  by  attadc 
mg  Spain  ?  Whether  we  should  have  to  contend 
with  Spain  abne,  whatever  has  been  promiwd 
by  onr  patriots,  may  very  reasonably  be  doubled. 
A  war  declared  for  the  empty  soimd  of  an  an- 
cient title  to  a  Magellanic  roca,  woold  raise  the 
indignation  of  the  earth  against  as.  These  en- 
croachere  on  the  waste  of  nature,  says  oar  ally 
the  Russian,  if  they  succeed  in  their  fint  efibrt 
of  usurpation,  will  make  war  upon  ua  for  a  title 
toRamschatscha.  These  universal  settlers,  says 
our  ally  the  Dane,  will  in  a  short  time  settle  upon 
Oreenland,  and  a  fleet  will  batter  Copenhagen, 
till  we  are  willing  to  confess  that  it  always  was 
their  own. 

In  a  quarrel  like  this,  it  n  not  poosihlo  thst 
any  power  should  favour  us,  and  it  is  very  l&ely 
that  some  would  oppose  us.  The  French,  we 
are  told,  are  otherwise  employed :  the  contests 
between  the  king  of  France  and  his  own  sobjecto 
are  sufficient  to  withhold  him  from  supporting 
Spain.  But  who  does  not  know  that  a  foreign 
war  has  often  put  a  stop  to  civil  discords?  It 
withdraws  the  attention  of  the  public  fit»n  do- 
mestic jgrievances,  and  afibrds  opportunities  of 
dismissing  the  turbulent  and  restless  to  distant 
employments.  The  Spaniards  have  always  an 
aipiment  of  irresistible  persuasion.  If  France 
will  not  support  them  a^nst  England  they  will 
strengthen  England  against  France. 

But  let  us  indulge  a  dream  of  idle  speculation, 
and  suppose  that  we  are  to  engage  with  Spain, 
and  with  Spain  alone ;  it  is  noteven  jet  very  cer. 
tain  that  much  advantajre  will  be  gained. 

Soain  is  not  easily  vulnerable ;  her  kingdon, 
b3r  tne  loss  or  cession  of  manv  fragroenta  of  do> 
minion,  is  become  solid  ana  compacL  Tbs 
Spaniards  have,  indeed,  no  fleet  able  to  oppoot 
us,  but  thej  wUl  not  endeavour  actual  opposi 
tion :  they  will  shut  themselves  up  in  their  own 
territories,  and  let  ns  exhaust  our  seamen  in  s 
hopeless  siege.  They  will  give  commiaaotts  ts 
privateere  or  every  nation,  who  will  prey  upon 
our  merchants  without  possibility  or  reprisal 
If  they  think  their  PUte  fleet  in  danger,  they 
will  forbid  it  to  set  sail,  and  live  a  while  upon  tM 
credit  of  treasure  which  all  Europe  knows  to  be 
safe :  and  which,  if  onr  obotmacy  should  con- 
tinue till  they  can  no  longer  be  without  it,  wiB 
be  cooTeyed  to  them  with  secrecy  and  oecwity 
fajroor  natnml  enemies  the  Fraocfa,  or  bj  te 
Dntdiy  our  iMtarel  affies. 
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But  the  whole  contment  of  Spsnish  America 
will  lie  open  to  invasion ;  we  shall  have  nothinfr 
to  do  but  march  into  these  wealthy  re^ons,  and 
make  their  present  marters  confess  that  thev 
were  always  ours  by  ancient  right.  We  shall 
throw  brass  and  iron  out  of  our  houses,  and 
nothing  but  silver  will  be  seen  among  us. 

All  this  is  very  desirable,  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  can  be  easily  attained.  Large  tracts  of 
America  were  added  b^  the  last  war  to  the 
British  dominions ;  but,  if  the  faction  credit  their 
»wn  Apollo,  they  were  conquered  in  Germany. 
They  at  best  are  only  the  barren  parts  of  the 
continent,  the  refuse  of  the  earlier  adventurers, 
which  the  French,  who  came  last,  had  taken  only 
as  better  than  nothing. 

Against  the  Spanish  dominions  we  have  never 
hitherto  been  aole  to  do  much.  A  few  priva* 
teers  have  grown  rich  at  their  expense,  but  no 
scheme  of  conquest  has  yet  been  successful. 
They  are  defended  i^ot  by  walls  mounted  with 
cannons  which  by  cannons  may  be  battered,  but 
by  the  storms  of  the  deep  and  the  vapours  of  the 
land,  by  the  flames  of  calenture  and  blasts  of 
pestilence. 

In  the  reiini  of  EUiabeth,  the  favourite  pe- 
riod of  English  greatness,  no  enterprises  against 
America  had  any  other  consequence  than  that 
of  extending  English  navigation.  Here  Caven- 
dish perishml  atterall  his  hazards;  and  here 
Drake  and  Hawkins,  great  as  they  were  in 
knowleitge  and  in  fame,  having  promised  ho- 
nour to  themselves  and  dominion  to  the  country, 
sunk  by  desperation  and  misery  in  dishonoura^ 
ble  grave.1. 

During  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell,  a  time 
of  which  the  patriotic  tribes  still  more  ardently 
desire  the  return,  the  Spanish  dominions  were 
a^ain  attempted  ;  but  here,  and  only  here,  the 
fortune  of  Cromwell  made  a  pause.  His  forces 
were  driven  from  Hispaniola,  his  hopes  of  poe- 
sessinff  the  West  Indies  vanished,  and  Jamaica 
was  taken,  only  that  the  whole  expedition  might 
not  grow  ridiculous. 

The  attack  of  Carthagena  is  yet  remembered, 
where  the  Spaniards  from  the  ramparts  saw 
their  invaders  destroyed  by  the  hostility  of  the 
elements ;  poisoned  by  the  air,  and  crippled  by 
the  dews ;  where  every  hour  swept  away  batta- 
lions ;  and  in  the  three  days  that  passed  between 
th*;  d«»scont  and  re-embarkation,  half  an  army 
perished. 

In  the  last  war  the  Havanna  was  taken  ;  at 
what  expense  is  too  well  remembered.  May 
m^pt  country  be  never  cursed  with  such  another 
'inquest ! 

Tnese  instances  of  miscarriage,  and  these  ar- 
guments of  difficulty,  may  perhaps  abate  the 
military  ardour  of  the  public^  Upon  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  government  their  operation  will  be 
different ;  they  wish  for  war,  but  not  for  con- 
quest ;  victory  would  defeat  their  purposes 
equally  with  peace,  because  prosperity  would 
naturally  continue  the  trust  in  those  hands  which 
had  usea  it  fortunately.  The  patriots  gratified 
themselves  with  expectations  that  some  sinifu 
trons  accident,  or  erroneous  conduct,  might  dif- 
fuse discontent  and  inflame  malignity.  Their 
hope  is  malevolence,  and  their  good  is  evil. 

Of  ^eir  zed  for  their  country  we  have  already 
had  a  specimen.  While  they  were  terrifjring  the 
nation  with  doabti  whether  it  was  any  longer 


to  exist:  wlule  they  represented  invasive  ar« 
mies  as  hovering  in  the  clouds,  and  hostile  fleets 
as  emerging  from  the  deeps,  they  obstructed 
our  levies  of  seamen,  and  embarrassed  our  en- 
deavours of  defence.  Of  such  men  he  thinks 
with  unnecessary  candour  who  does  not  believe 
them  likely  to  have  promoted  the  miscarriage 
which  they  desired,  by  intimidating  our  troops 
or  betraying  our  counsels. 

It  is  considered  as  an  injury  to  the  public  by 
those  sanguinary  statesmen,  that  though  the 
fleet  has  been  refitted  and  manned,  yet  no  hosti- 
lities have  followed  ;  and  they  who  sat  wishing 
for  misery  and  slaughter  are  disappointed  of 
their  pleasure.  But  as  peace  is  the  end  of  war, 
it  is  tne  end  likewise  of  preparations  for  war ; 
and  be  may  be  justly  hunted  down  as  the  enemy 
of  mankind,  that  can  choose  to  snatch  by  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed,  what  gentler  means  can 
equally  obtain. 

The  ministry  are  reproached  as  not  daring  to 
provoke  an  enemy,  lest  ill  success  should  discre- 
dit and  displace  them.  I  hope  that  they  had 
better  reasons ;  that  they  paia  some  regard  to 
equity  and  humanity;  and  considered  them- 
selves as  intrusted  with  the  safety  of  their  fel- 
low subjects,  and  as  the  destroyers  of  all  that 
should  be  superfluously  slaughtered.  But  let 
us  suppose  that  their  own  safety  had  some  in- 
fluence on  their  conduct,  they  will  not,  however, 
sink  to  a  level  with  their  enemies.  Though  the 
motive  might  be  selfish,  the  act  was  innocent 
They  who  grow  rich  by  administering  physic, 
are  not  to  be  numbered  with  them  that  get  mo- 
ney by  dispensing  poison.  If  they  maintain 
power  by  harmlessness  and  peace,  they,  must 
for  ever  be  at  a  great  distance  trom  ruffians  who 
would  gain  it  by  mischief  and  confusion.  The 
watch  of  a  city  may  guard  it  for  hire ;  but  are 
well  employed  in  protecting  it  from  those  who 
lie  in  wait  to  Are  the  streets,  and  rob  the  houses 
amidst  the  conflagration. 

An  unsuccessful  war  would  undoubtedly  have 
had  the  effect  which  the  enemies  of  the  imnistry 
so  earnestly  desire ;  for  who  could  have  sustain- 
ed the  disgrace  of  folly  ending  in  misfortune  7 
But  had  wanton  invasion  undeservedly  prosper- 
ed, had  Falkland's  Island  been  yielded  uncondi- 
tionally with  every  right  prior  and  posterior; 
thouffh  the  rabble  might  have  shouted,  and  the 
windows-  have  blazed,  yet  those  who  know  the 
value  of  life,  and  the  uncertainty  of  public  credit, 
would  have  murmured,  perhaps  unneard,  at  the 
inon^ase  of  our  debt  and  the  loss  of  our  people. 

This  thirst  of  blood,  however  the  visible  pro- 
moters of  sedition  may  think  it  convenient  to 
shrink  from  the  accusation,  is  loudly  avowed  by 
Junius,  the  writer  to  whom  his  party  owes  mucn 
of  its  pride,  and  some  of  its  popularity.  Of  Ju 
nius  it  cannot  be  said,  as  of  Ulysses,  that  ha 
scatters  ambiguous  expressions  among  the  vul 
gar ;  for  he  cries  havoc  without  reserve,  and 
endeavours  to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  forei^  or  of 
civil  war,  ignorant  whither  they  are  gomg,  and 
careless  wlwt  may  bo  their  prey. 

Junius  has  sometimes  madenis  satire  felt,  but 
let  not  injudicious  admiration  mistake  the  venom 
of  the  shaft  for  the  vigour  of  the  bow.  He  has 
sometimes  sported  with  lucky  malice ;  but  to 
him  that  knows  his  company,  it  is  not  hard  to  be 
sarcastic  in  a  mask.  While  he  walks  like  Jack 
the  Giant-kiUar  in  a  ooat  of  darknaaa,  be  may 
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do  mach  miiehief  wHh  little  strength.  Noyeitj 
captivates  the  superficial  and  thoughtless  ;  ve- 
hemence deiifhts  the  discontented  and  turbulent 
He  that  contradicts  acknowledged  truth  will  al- 
ways have  an  audience ;  he  that  vilifies  esta- 
hlished  authority  will  always  find  abettors. 

J  unius  burst  into  notice  with  a  blaze  of  im- 
pudence  which  has  rarely  glared  u|>on  the  world 
before,  and  drew  the  rabble  after  him  as  a  mon- 
ster makes  a  show.  When  he  had  once  provided 
for  Ins  safety  by  impenetrable  secrecy,  he  had 
nothing  to  combat  but  truth  and  justice,  ene- 
mies whom  he  knows  to  be  feeble  in  the  dark. 
Being  then  at  liberty  to  indulge  himself  in  all 
the  immunities  of  invisibilitv ;  out  of  the  reach 
of  danger,  he  has  been  bold ;  out  of  the  reach  of 
shame,  he  has  been  confident.  As  a  rhetoric 
•otan,  he  has  had  the  art  of  persuading  when  he 
seconded  desire ;  as  a  reasoner,  he  has  convinced 
those  who  had  no  doubt  before ;  as  a  moralist, 
he  has  taught  that  virtue  may  disgrace;  and 
as  a  patriot,  he  has  gratified  the  mean  by  insults 
on  the  hisrh*  Findmg  sedition  ascendant,  he 
has  been  able  to  advance  it ;  finding  the  nation 
combustible,  he  has  been  able  to  infUme  it.  Let 
us  abstract  from  his  vrit  the  vivacity  of  insolence, 
find  withdraw  from  his  efiicaey  the  sympathetic 
favour  of  plebeian  malignity ;  I  do  not  say  that 
vre  shall  leave  him  nothing :  the  cause  that  I  de- 
fend scorns  the  help  of  falsehood ;  but  if  we 
leave  him  only  his  merit,  what  will  be  his  praise  7 

Itii  not  by  his  liveliness  of  imagery,  his  pun* 

fency  of  periods,  or  his  fertility  of  allusion,  that 
e  detains  the  city  of  London,  and  ilie  boors  of 
Middlesex.  Of  style  and  sentiment  they  take  no 
x^gnizance.  They  admire  him  for  virtues  like 
their  own,  for  contempt  of  order  and  violence  of 
oQtrage,  for  ra^  of  defamation  and  audacity  of 
falsehood.  The  supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
feel  ho  niceties  of  composition,  nor  dexterity  of 
sophistry ;  their  faculties  are  better  proportioned 
to  the  bawl  of  Bellas,  or  barbarity  of  Beck  ford: 
but  they  are  told  that  Junius  is  on  theb  side,  and 
they  are  therefore  sure  that  Junius  is  infallit^e. 
Those  who  know  not  whither  he  would  lead 
them,  resolve  to  follow  him ;  and  thoee  who 
cannot  find  his  meaning,  hope  he  means  rebeU 
ilon. 

Junius  is  an  mrasoal  phenomenon,  on  whidi 
some  have  gazed  with  wonder  and  some  vrith 
terror ;  but  wonder  and  terror  are  transitory  pas- 
sions. He  will  soon  be  more  closely  viewed  or 
more  attentively  examined,  and  what  foUy  has 
taken  for  a  comet  that  from  its  flaming  hair  shook 
pestilence  and  war,  inquiry  will  find  to  be  only  a 
meteor  formed  by  vapours  of  putrifying  demo- 
cracy, and  kindled  into  flame  by  the  effervescence 
of  interest  struggling  with  conviction ;  which 
after  having  plunged  its  followers  in  a  bog,  will 
leave  us  inq^nring  why  we  regard  it. 

Yet,  though  i  cannot  think  the  style  of  Junius 
saeure  from  criticism,  though  his  expressions  are 
often  trite,  and  his  periods  feeble,  I  should  never 
have  stationed  him  '^licre  he  has  placed  himself, 
had  I  not  rated  nun  by  kis  morals  rather  than  his 
faculties.  What^  says  Pope,  must  be  the  priest, 
where  a  monkey  is  the  ^oa?  What  must  ne  the 
drudge  of  a  party,  of  which  the  heads  are  Wilkes 
and  Crosby,  Sawbiidge  and  Townshend  7 

Junius  knows  his  own  meaning.  «nd  can  there- 
fore tell  iL  He  is  an  enemy  to  the  ministry,  he 
•aes  them  growing  hourly  stronger.    He  knows 


that  a  war  at  onee  onjtwt  and  unsoccessfiil  woalu 
have  certainly  displaced  them,  and  is  therefore, 
in  his  zeal  for  his  country,  angry  that  wai  was 
not  unjustly  made,  and  unsuccessfully  condu  *ted. 
But  there  are  others  whose  thoughts  are  less 
clearly  expressed,  and  whose  schemes  perhaps 
are  less  consequentially  digested;  who  declare 
that  they  do  not  wish  for  a  rupture,  yet  oondenm 
the  ministvy  for  not  doing  that,  by  which  a  rap- 
ture would  naturally  have  been  made. 

If  one  party  resolves  to  demand  what  the  other 
resolves  to  rcffuse,  the  dispute  can  be  determined 
only  by  arbitration  ;  and  between  powers  who 
have  no  common  superior^  there  is  no  other  arbi- 
trator than  the  swoid. 

Whether  the  ministry  might  not  equitably  have 
demanded  more,  is  not  worthy  a  question.  The 
utmost  exertion  of  right  is  always  invidious,  and 
where  claims  are  not  easily  determinable,  is 
always  dangerous.  We  asked  all  that  was  ne- 
cessary, and  persisted  in  our  first  claim  without 
mean  recession,  or  wanton  amvvation.^  The 
Spaniards  found  us  resolute,  amfcomplied  after  a 
short  struggle. 

The  real  crime  of  the  ministry  is,  that  they 
have  found  the  means  of  avoiding  their  own  ruin: 
but  the  charge  against  them  is  multifarious  and 
confused,  as  will  happen,  when  malice  and  dis* 
content  are  ashamed  of  their  complaint.  The  past 
and  the  future  are  complicated  in  the  censure. 
We  have  heard  a  tumultuous  claroour  about 
honour  and  rights,  injuries  and  insults,  the  British 
flag,  and  the  Favourite's  rudder,  BuccareUi's  con- 
duct,, and  Grimaldi*s  declarations,  the  Manilla 
ransom,  delays,  and  reparation. 

Through  the  whole  argument  of  the  laetioD 
runs  the  general  error,  that  our  settlement  oa 
Falkland's  Island  was  not  only  lawful  tut  un 
questionable ;  that  our  right  was  not  only  certam 
but  acknowledged  ;  and  that  the  equity  of  otir 
conduct  was  such,  that  the  Spaniards  could  nc^ 
blame  or  obstruct  it  without  combating  their  own 
conviction,  and  opposing  the  general  opinion  of 
mankind. 

If  once  it  be  discovered  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Spaziiards,  our  settlement  was  usurped,  outr 
claim  arbitrary,  and  our  conduct  insolent,  aU  that 
has  happened  will  appear  to  follow  by  a  natural 
concatenation.  Doubts  will  produce  disputes 
and  disquisition,  disquisition  requires  delay,  and 
delay  causes  inconvenience. 

Had  the  Spanish  government  immediately 
yielded  unconditionally  all  that  was  required,  we 
might  have  been  satisfied ;  but  what  would  Eu- 
rope h^ve  judged  of  their  submission  7  that  they 
shrunk  before  us  as  a  conquered  people  who,  hav-^ 
ing  lately  yielded  to  our  arms,  were  now  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  to  our  pride.  The  honour  of 
the  public  is  indeed  of  high  importance ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  we  have  had  to  transact 
with  a  mighty  king  and  a  powerful  nation,  who 
have  unicTckily  b^n  taught  to  think  that  they 
have  honour  to  keep  or  loee  as  well  as  ourselves. 

When  the  Admiralty  were  told  in  June  of  the 
warning  given  to  Hunt,  they  were,  I  suppose, 
informed  that  Hunt  had  first  provoked  it  by 
warning  away  the  Spaniards,  and  naturally  con- 
sidered one  act  of  insolence  as  balanced  by  an- 
other, without  expecting  that  more  would  be 
done  on  either  side.  Of  representations  and  re* 
monstrances  there  would  be  no  end,  if  they  were 
to  be  made  whenever  smaU  oommanders  are  un* 
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dvil  to  each  other :  nor  eouM  petce  ever  be  en- 
|oyed,  if  upon  such  transient  provocations  it  be 
imagined  necessary  to  prepare  for  war.  We 
miffht  then,  it  is  said,  have  increased  our  force 
wiuimore  leisure  and  less  inconvenience;  but 
this  is  to  judge  only  by  the  e^ent.  We  omitted 
to  disturb  the  public,  because  we  did  not  suppose 
that  an  armament  would  be  necessary. 

Some  months  afterwards,  as  has  been  told, 
Buccarelli,  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  sent 
aeainst  the  settlement  of  Port  Egmont  a  force 
which  ensured  the  conquest.  The  Spanish  com- 
mander required  the  English  captains  to  depart, 
but  they,  thinking  that  resistance  necessary 
which  they  knew  to  be  useless,  gave  the  Spa- 
niards the  right  of  prescribing  terms  of  capiiula- 
tioD.  The  Spaniaras  impoaed  no  new  condition, 
except  that  the  sloop  should  not  sail  under  twenty 
days :  and  of  this  thev  secured  the  performance 
by  taking  off  the  rudder. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  there  appears 
nothing  in  all  this  unreasonable  or  offensive^  If 
the  English  intended  to  keep  their  stipulation, 
how  were  they  injured  by  the  detention  of  the 
rudder  ?  If  the  rudder  be  to  a  ship  what  his  tail 
is  in  fables  to  a  fox,  the  part  in  which  honour  is 
placed,  and  of  which  the  violation  is  never  to  be 
endured,  I  am  sorry  that  the  Favourite  suffered 
an  indignity,  but  cannot  yet  think  it  a  cause  for 
which  nations  should  slaughter  one  another. 

When  Buccarelli's  invasion  was  known  and 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  infringed,  we  demanded 
reparation  and  prepared  for  war,  and  we  gained 
equal  respect  by  the  moderation  of  our  terms,  and 
the  spirit  of  our  exertion.  The  Spanish  minister 
immediately  denied  that  Buccarelli  had  received 
any  particular  orders  to  seize  Port  E^ont,  nor 
pretended  that  he  was  justified  otherwise  tha^by 
the  general  instructions  by  which  the  American 
governors  are  required  to  exclude  the  subjects  of 
other  powers. 

To  nave  inquired  whether  our  settlement  at 
Port  Efmont  was  any  violation  of  the  Spanish 
rights,  had  been  lo  enter  upon  a  discussion  which 
the  pertinacity  of  political  disputants  might  have 
continued  without  end.  We  therefore  called  for 
restitution,  not  as  a  confession  of  right,  but  as  a 
reparation  of  honour,  which  required  that  we 
should  be  restored  to  our  former  state  upon  the 
island,  and  that  the  king  of  Spain  should  disavow 
the  acdon  of  his  governor. 

In  return  to  tlus  demand,  the  Spaniards  ex- 
pected from  us  a  disavowal  of  the  menaces  with 
which  they  had  been  first  insulted  by  Hunt ;  and 
if  the  claim  to  the  island  be  supposed  doubtful, 
they  certainly  expected  it  with  equal  reason. 
This,  however,  was  refused,  and  our  superiority 
of  strength  gave  validity  to  our  arguments. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  disavowal  of  the  king 
of  Spain  is  temporary  and  fallacious :  that  Buc- 
carelli's  armament  had  all  the  appearance  of  re- 
gular forces  and  a  concerted  expedition;  and 
that  he  b  not  treated  at  home  as  a  man  guilty 
of  piracy,  or  as  disobedient  to  the  orders  of  his 
master. 

That  the  expedition  was  well  planned,  and  the 
forces  properly  supplied,  affords  no  proof  of  com- 
munication between  the  governor  and  his  court 
Those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  kingdoms 
in  another  hemisphere,  must  always  be  trusted 
with  power  to  derend  them. 

As  little  can  be  inferred  from  his  reception  at 


the  Spanish  conrt  He  is  not  punished  mdeed, 
for  wnat  has  he  done  that  deserves  punishment  7 
He  was  sent  into  America  to  govern  and  defend 
the  dominions  of  Spain.  He  thought  the  English 
were  encroaching,  and  drove  them  away.  No 
Spaniard  thhiks  that  he  has  exceeded  his  duty, 
nor  does  the  king  of  Spain  charge  him  with  ex- 
cess. The  boundaries  of  dominion  in  that  part  of 
the  world  have  not  yet  been  settled ;  and  he  mis- 
took, if  a  mistake  there  was,  like  a  zealous  sub- 
ject, in  his  master's  favour. 

But  all  this  inquiry  is  superfluous.  Considered 
as  a  reparation  of  honour,  the  disavowal  of  the 
king  oi  Spain,  made  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe,  is 
of  equal  value  whether  true  or  fiilse.  There  is 
indeed  no  reason  to  question  its  veracity ;  they, 
however,  who  do  not  believe  it,  must  allow  the 
weight  of  that  influence  by  which  a  great  prince 
is  r^ced  to  disown  his  own  commissions 

But  the  general  orders  upon  which  the  govern 
nor  is  acknowledged  to  have  acted,  are  neither 
disavowed  nor  explained.  Whv  the  Spaniards 
should  disavow  the  defence  of  theur  own  territo- 
ries, the  warmest  disputant  will  And  it  difficult  to 
tell ;  and  if  by  an  explanation  is  meant  an  accu- 
rate delineation  of  the  southern  empire,  and  the 
limitation  of  their  claims  beyond  the  line,  it  can- 
not be  imputed  to  any  very  culpable  remissness, 
that  what  has  been  denied  lor  two  centuries  to  the 
European  powers,  was  not  obtained  in  a  hasty 
wrangle  about  a  petty  settlement. 

TIm  ministry  were  too  well  acquainted  with 
negotiation  to  All  their  heads  with  such  idle  ex- 
pectations. The  question  of  right  was  inexpli* 
cable  and  endless.  They  left  it  as  it  stood.  To 
be  restored  to  actual  possession  was  easily  prae- 
ticable.  This  restoration  they  required  and  ob- 
tained. 

But  they  should,  say  their  opponents,  have  in- 
sisted upon  more ;  they  should  nave  exacted  not 
only  reparation  of  our  honour,  but  repayment  of 
our  expense.  Nor  are  they  all  satisfied  with  the 
recoveiy  of  the  costs  and  damages  of  the  present 
contest ;  they  arc  for  taking  this  opportunity  of 
calling  in  old  debts,  and  reviving  our  right  to  the 
ransom  uf  Manilla. 

The  Manilla  ransom  has,  I  think,  been  most 
menuoned  by  the  inferior  bellowers  of  sedition. 
Those  who  lead  the  faction,  know  that  it  cannot 
be  remembered  much  to  their  advantage.  The 
followers  of  Lord  Rockingham  remember  that  his 
ministry  began  and  ended  without  obtaining  it ; 
the  adherents  to  Grenville  would  be  told,  that  he 
could  never  be  taught  to  understand  our  claim. 
The  law  of  nations  made  little  of  his  knowledge. 
Let  him  not,  however,  be  depreciated  in  bis 
^ave.  If  he  was  sometimes  wrong,  he  was  often 
right 

Of  reimbursement  the  talk  has  been  more  con- 
fident, though  not  more  reasonable.  The  ex- 
penses of  war  have  been  often  desired,  have  been 
sometimes  required,  but  were  never  paid;  or 
never  but  when  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  there 
remained  no  choice  between  submission  and 
destruction. 

Of  our  late  eauipments  I  know  not  from  whom 
the  charge  can  be  very  properly  expected.  The 
king  of  Spain  disavows  the  violence  which  pro- 
voked us  to  arm,  and  for  the  mischiefs  wbicn  ho 
did  not  do,  why  should  he  pay  7  Buccarelli, 
though  he  had  learned  all  the  arts  of  an  East  In- 
dian governor,  could  hardly  have  collected  at 
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Bnenos  Ayres  a  sum  suffident  to  satiify  our  de- 
mands, tf  he  be  honest,  he  is  hardly  nch ;  and 
if  he  be  disposed  to  rob,  he  has  the  misfortune  of 
being  placed  where  robbers  have  been  before 
him. 

The  king  of  Spain,  indeed,  delayed  to  comply 
with  our  proposaJs,  and  our  armament  was  made 
necessary  by  unsatisfactory  answers  and  dilatory 
debates.  The  delay  certainly  increased  our  ex- 
penses, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  increase  of 
our  expenses  put  an  end  to  delay. 

But  this  is  the  inevitable  pocess  of  human 
affairs.  Negotiation  requires  time.  What  is  not 
apparent  to  intuition,  must  be  found  by  inquiry. 
Claims  that  have  remained  doubtfuffor  ages,  can- 
not  ba  settled  in  a  day.  Reciprocal  complaints 
are  not  easily  adjusted  but  by  reciprocal  compli- 
ance. The  Spaniards  thinking  themselves  en- 
titled to  the  island,  and  injured  by  Captain  Hunt, 
in  their  turn  demanded  satisfaction,  which  was 
refused ;  and  where  is  the  wonder  if  their  con- 
cessions were  delayed  t  They  may  tell  us  that 
an  independent  nation  is  to  be  influenced  not  by 
command,  but  by  persuasion ;  that  if  we  expect 
our  proposals  to  be  received  without  deliberaUon, 
we  assume  that  sovereignty  which  they  do  not 
grant  us ;  and  that  if  we  arm  while  we  are  de- 
Cberatin^,  we  must  indulge  our  martial  ardour  at 
our  own  charge. 

The  English  ministry  asked  all  that  was  rea- 
sonable, and  enforced  all  that  they  asked.  Our 
national  honour  is  advanced,  and  our  interest, 
if  any  interest  we  have,  is  sufficiently  secured. 
There  can  be  none  amongst  us  to  whom  this 
transaction  does  not  seem  happily  concluded, 
but  those  who,  having  6xed  their  hopes  on  pub- 
lic calamities, .  sat  like  vultures  waiting  for  a 
day  of  carnage.  Having  worn  out  ail  the  arts  of 
domestic  sedition,  having  wearied  violence,  and 
exhausted  falsehood,  they  yet  flattered  them- 
selves with  some  assistance  from  the  pride  or 
malice  of  Spain ;  and  when  they  could  no  longer 
make  the  people  complain  of  grievances  which 
they  did  not  feel,  they  had  the  comfort  yet  of 
knowing  that  real  evils  were  possible,  and  their 
resolution  is  well  known  of  charging  all  evils  on 
their  governors. 

The  reconciliation  was  therefore  considered 
as  the  loss  of  their  last  anchor ;  and  received 
not  only  with  the  fretfulness  of  disappointment, 
but  the  rage  of  desperation.  When  they  found 
that  all  were  happy  in  spite  of  their  machina- 
tions, and  the  son  effulgence  of  peace  shone  out 
upon  the  nation,  they  felt  no  motion  but  that  of 
sullen  envy ;  they  could  not,  like  Milton's  prince 
of  hell,  abstract  themselves  a  moment  from  their 
evil ;  as  they  have  not  the  wit  of  Satan,  they 
have  not  his  virtue ;  they  tried  once  again  what 
could  be  done  by  sopnistry  without  art,  and 
confidence  without  credit  They  represented 
their  sovereign  as  dishonoured,  and  their  coun- 
try as  betrayed,  or,  in  their  fiercer  paroxysms 
of  fury,  reviled  their  sovereign  as  betraying  it 

Their  pretences  I  have  here  endeavoured  to 
expose,  by  showing  that  more  than  has  been 
yielded  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  more  per- 
haps was  not  to  be  desired,  and  that,  if  all  tiad 
been  refused,  there  had  scarcely  been  an  ade- 
quate reason  for  war. 

There  was  perhaps  never  much  danger  of  war 
or  of  refusal ;  but  what  danger  there  was,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  faction.    I^reign  nations,  un- 


acquainted with  the  insolence  of  Common  Coon* 
cils,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  howl  of  plebeian 
patriotism,  when  they  heard  of  rabbles  ajid  riots, 
of  petitions  and  remonstrances,  of  discontent  in 
Surrey,  Derbjrshire,  and  Yorkshire,  when  they 
saw  the  chain  of  subordination  broken,  and  the 
legislature  threatened  and  defied,  naturally  ima- 
gined that  such  a  government  had  little  leisure 
for  Falkland's  Island ;  they  supposed  that  the 
English,  when  they  returned  ejected  from  Port 
Egmont,  would  find  Wilkes  invested  with  the 
protectorate :  or  see  the  Mayor  of  London,  what 
the  French  have  formeriy  seen  their  mayors  of 
the  palace,  the  commander  of  the  army  and  tutor 
of  tne  king ;  that  they  would  be  called  to  tcJl 
their  tale  before  the  Common  Council ;  and  that 
the  world  was  to  expect  war  or  peace  from  a  vote 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

But  our  enemies  have  now  lost  their  hopes, 
and  our  friends,  I  hope,  are  recovered  from  tneir 
fears.  To  fancy  that  our  government  can  be 
subverted  by  the  rabble,  whom  its  lenity  has 
pampered  into  impudence,  is  to  fear  that  a  dty 
may  be  drowned  by  the  overflowing  of  its  ken- 
nels. The  distemper  which  cowardice  or  roahee 
thought  either  decay  of  the  vitals,  or  resolution 
of  the  nerves,  appears  at  last  to  have  been  no- 
thing more  than  a  political  pACMriom,  a  disease 
too  loathsome  for  a  plainer  name;  but  the  eflect 
of  negligence  rather  than  of  weakness,  and  of 
which  the  shame  is  greater  than  the  danger. 

Among  the  disturi)ers  of  our  quiet  are  some 
animals  of  greater  bulk,  whom  their  power  of 
roaring  persuaded  us  to  think  formidable,  but 
we  now  perceive  that  sound  and  force  do  not 
always  go  together.  The  noise  of  a  savage 
proves  nothing  but  his  hunger. 

After  all  our  broils,  forei^  and  domestic,  we 
may  at  last  hope  to  remain  a  while  in  quiet, 
amused  with  the  view  of  our  own  success.  We 
have  gained  political  strength  by  the  increase  of 
our  reputation ;  we  have  gained  real  strength 
by  the  reparation  of  our  navy ;  we  have  shown 
Europe  that  ten  years  of  war  have  not  yet  ex- 
hausted us  J  and  we  have  enforced  our  settle- 
ment on  an  island  on  which  twenty  years  ago  we 
durst  not  venture  to  look. 

These  are  the  gratifications  only  of  honest 
minds  j  but  there  is  a  time  in  which  hope  com^ 
to  all.  From  the  present  happiness  of  the  pub- 
lic the  patriots  themselves  may  derive  advan- 
tB,ge.  To  be  harmless,  though  by  impotence, 
obtains  some  degree  of  kindness :  no  man  hates 
a  worm  as  he  hates  a  viper ;  they  were  once 
dreaded  enough  to  be  detested,  as  serpents  that 
could  bite ;  they  have  now  shown  that  they  can 
only  hiss,  and  may  therefore  quietly  slink  into 
holes  and  change  their  slough  uiunolested  and 
forgotten. 


THE  PATRIOT. 
(Mdre$$ed  to  the  EUetora  of  Great  Britain,  1T74.) 

They  bawl  for  ^t^dom  in  their  Mnralem  mood. 
Yet  still  revolt  wiieo  truth  should  set  thrm  frea  ; 
License  thej  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty. 

For  who  loves  that  must  first  be  wise  and  good. 

Milton. 

To  improve  the  golden  moment  of  opportunity, 
and  catch  the  good  that  is  within  our  reach,  is 
the  great  art  of  life.    Many  wants  are  suflered, 
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irhich  might  once  have  been  lopplied ;  and  nroch 
Ibne  is  lost  in  regretting  the  time  which  had  been 
iMt  before. 

At  the  end  of  every  seven  years  comes  the  Sa^ 
tnmalian  season,  when  the  freemen  of  Great 
Britain  may  please  themselves  with  the  choice 
»f  their  representatives.  This  happy  day  has 
now  arrived,  somewhat  sooner  than  it  could  be 
claimed. 

To  select  and  depute  those  by  whom  laws  are 
to  be  made,  aad  taxes  to  be  granted,  is  a  hiffh 
dignity,  and  an  important  trust :  and  it  is  the 
business  of  every  elector  to  consider  how  this 
dimity  may  be  well  sustained,  and  this  trust 
faithfully  discharffed. 

It  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  all  who  have  voices  in  tnis  national  delibera- 
tion, that  no  man  can  deserve  a  seat  in  patlia- 
raent  who  is  not  a  patriot.  No  other  man  will 
protect  our  rights,  no  other  man  can  merit  our 
confidence. 

A  PATRIOT  is  he  whose  public  conduct  is 
regulated  by  one  single  motive,  the  love  of  his 
country;  who  as  an  agent  in  parliament,  has 
for  himself  neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  kind- 
ness nor  resentment,  but  refers  every  thing  to 
the  common  interest 

That  of  five  hundred  men,  such  as  this  de- 
generate age  afibrds,  a  majority  can  be  found 
thus  virtuously  abstracted,  who  will  affirm  ? 
Yet  there  is  no  good  in  despondence :  vigilance 
and  activity  often  effect  more  than  was  expected. 
Let  us  take  a  Patriot  where  we  can  meet  him  ; 
and  that  we  may  not  flatter  ourselves  by  false 
appearances,  distinguish  those  marks  which 
are  certain  from  th<^  which  may  deceive :  for 
a  man  may  have  the  external  appearance  of 
a  Patriot,  without  the  constituent  Qualities ;  as 
false  coins  have  often  lustre,  though  they  want 
weight. 

Some  daim  a  place  in  the  list  of  I'atriots  by 
an  acrimonious  and  unremitting  opposition  to 
the  court 

This  mark  is  by  no  means  infallible.  Patriot- 
ism is  not  necessarily  included  in  rebellion.  A 
man  may  hate  his  king,  yet  not  love  his  country. 
He  that  nas  been  refused  a  reasonable  or  unrea- 
•onable  request,  who  thinks  his  merit  under- 
rated, and  sees  his  influence  declining,  begins 
soon  to  talk  of  natural  equality,  the  absurdity  of 
vun/y  made  for  otu,  the  original  compact,  the 
foundation  of  authority,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
people.  As  his  political  melancholy  increases, 
ne  tells,  and  perhaps  dreams,  of  the  advances  of 
the  prerogative,  and  the  dan^rs  of  arbitrary 
power ;  yet  his  design  in  all  his  declamation  is 
not  to  benefit  his  country,  but  to  gratify  his  ma- 
lice. 

These,  however,  are  the  most  honest  of  the 
opponents  of  government;  their  patriotism  is  a 
species  of  disease ;  and  they  feel  some  part  of 
what  they  express.  But  the  greater,  far  the 
greater,  number  of  those  who  rave  and  rail,  and 
jnqujre  and  accuse,  neither  respect,  nor  fear, 
nor  care  for  the  public ;  but  hope  to  force  their 
'vray  to  riches  by  virulence  ana  invective,  and 
are  vdiement  and  clamorous,  only  that  they 
may  be  sooner  hired  to  be  silent 

A  man  sometimes  starts  up  a  patriot  only  by 
disseminating  discontent,  and  propagating  re- 
ports of  secret  influence,  or  dangerous  counsels, 
of  T*  lUted  rights,  and  encroachmg  usurpation. 


This  practice  is  no  certain  note  of  patriotism. 
To  instigate  the  populace  with  rage  beyond  the 
provocation,  is  to  suspend  public  happiness,  if 
not  to  destroy  it  He  is  no  lover  of  his  coun* 
try  that  unnecessarily  disturbs  its  peace.  Few 
errors,  and  few  faults  of  government,  can  justify 
an  appeal  to  the  rabble ;  who  ought  not  to  judge 
of  what  they  cannot  understand,  and  whose 
opinions  are  not  propagated  by  reason,  but 
cauebt  by  contagion. 

The  fallaciousness  of  this  note  of  patriotism 
is  particularly  apparent  when  the  clamour  con- 
tinues after  the  evil  is  past  They  who  are  still 
filling  our  ears  with  Mr.  Wilkes  and  the  Free- 
holders of  Middlesex,  lament  a  grievance  that 
is  now  at  an  end.  Mr.  Wilkes  may  be  chosen, 
if  any  will  choose  him,  and  the  precedent  of  his 
exlusion  makes  not  any  honest,  or  any  decent, 
man  think  himself  in  danger. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  name  of  a 
Patriot  can  be  fairly  given  as  the  reward  of  se- 
cret satire,  or  open  outrage.  To  fill  the  news- 
papers with  sly  nints  of  corruption  and  intrigue, 
to  circulate  the  Middlesex  Journal,  and  London 
Paquet,  nmy,  indeed,  be  zeul ;  but  it  may  like- 
wise be  interest  and  malice.  To  ofier  a  petition, 
not  expected  to  be  granted:  to  insult  a  kin^ 
with  a  rude  remonstrance,  only  because  there  is 
no  punishment  for  legal  insolence,  is  not  cou- 
rage, for  there  is  no  danger ;  nor  patriotism,  for 
it  tends  to  the  subversion  of  order,  and  lets 
wickedness  loose  upon  the  land,  by  destroying 
the  reverence  due  to  sovereigii  authority. 

It  is  the  quality  of  patriotism  to  be  jealous 
and  watchful,  to  observe  all  secret  machinations, 
and  to  see  public  dangers  at  a  distance.  The 
true  lover  of  his  country  is  ready  to  communi- 
cate his  fears,  and  to  s^und  the  alarm,  whenever 
he  perceivrs  the  approach  of  mischief.  But  he 
sounds  no  alarm,  wncn  there  is  no  enemy :  he 
never  terrifies  his  countrymen  till  he  is  terrified 
himself.  The  patriotism  therefore  nuiy  be  justly 
doubted  of  him,  who  professes  to  be  disturbed 
by  incredibilities ;  who  tells,  that  the  last  peace 
was  obtained  by  bribrng  the  Princess  of  Wales ; 
that  the  king  is  grasping  at  arbitrary  power ; 
and  that  because  the  French  in  the  new  con 
quests  enjoy  their  own  laws,  there  b  a  design 
at  court  of  abolishing  in  England  the  trial  by 
juries. 

Still  less  does  the  true  Patriot  circulate  opi- 
nions which  he  knows  to  be  false.  No  man, 
who  loves  his  country,  fills  the  nation  with  cla- 
morous complaints,  that  the  protestant  religion 
is  in  danger,  because  popery  is  established  in  the 
extensice  province  of  ^tubec — a  falsehood  so  open 
and  shameless,  that  it  can  need  no  confutation 
amon^  those  who  know  that  of  which  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  the  most  unenlightened  zea- 
lot to  be  ignorant 

That  <£uebec  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, at  too  great  a  distance  to  do  much  good 
or  harm  to  the  European  world : 

That  the  inhabitants,  being  French,  were  al- 
ways papists,  who  are  certainly  more  dangerous 
as  enemies,  than  as  subjects : 

That  though  the  province  be  wide,  the  people 
are  few,  probably  not  so  many  as  may  be  fov.nd 
in  one  ofme  larger  English  counties : 

That  persecution  is  not  more  virtuous  in  a 
protestant  than  a  papist;  and  that  while  we 
blame  Louis  tne  Fourteenth  for  his  dragoons 
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and  his  salleys,  we  ought,  when  power  oomes 
into  our  hands,  to  use  it  with  greater  equitj: 

That  when  Canada  with  its  inhabitants  was 
yielded,  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion  was 
stipulated ;  a  condition,  of  which  king  William, 
who  was  no  propagator  of  popery,  gave  an 
example  nearer  home,  at  the  surrender  of  Li- 
merick : 

That  in  an  age,  where  every  mouth  is  open  for 
liberty  of  conscience^  it  is  equitable  to  show  some 
regard  to  the  conscience  of  a  papist,  who  may 
be  supposed,  like  other  men,  to  think  himsdf 
safest  in  his  own  religion ;  and  that  those,  at 
least,  who  enjoy  a  toleration,  ought  not  to  deny 
h  to  our  new  subjects. 

If  liberty  of  conscience  be  a  natural  right,  we 
have  no  power  to  withhold  it ;  if  it  be  an  indul- 
gence, it  may  be  allowed  to  papists,  while  it  is 
not  denied  to  other  sects. 

A  Patriot  is  necessarily  and  invariably  a  lover 
of  the  people.  But  even  this  mark  may  some- 
tiroes  deceive  us. 

The  people  is  a  very  heterogeneous  and  con- 
fused mass  of  the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  the  wise 
and  the  foolish,  the  good  and  the  bad.  Before 
we  confer  on  a  man,  who  caresses  the  people, 
the  title  of  Patriot,  we  must  examine  to  what 
part  of  the  people  he  directs  his  notice.  It  is 
proverbially  saia,  that  he  who  dissembles  his 
own  character,  may  be  known  by  that  of  his 
companions.  If  the  candidate  of  patriotism  en- 
deavours to  infuse  right  opinions  into  the  higher 
ranks,  and  by  their  influence  to  regnlate  the 
lower  J  if  he  consorts  chiefly  vrith  the  wise,  the 
temperate,  the  regular,  and  the  virtuous,  his 
love  of  the  people  may  be  rational  and  honest 
But  if  his  first  or  principal  application  be  to  the 
indigent,  who  are  always  inflammable;  to  the 
weak,  who  are  naturally  suspicious ;  to  the  ig- 
norant, who  are  easily  misled ;  and  to  the  pro- 
fligate, who  have  no  hope  but  from  mischief  and 
confusion ;  let  his  love  of  the  people  be  no  longer 
boasted.  No  man  can  reasonably  be  thought  a 
lover  of  his  country,  for  roasting  an  ox,  or  burn- 
ing a  boot,  or  attending  the  meeting  at  Mile 
End,  or  registering  his  name  in  the  Lumber 
Troop.  He  may,  among  the  drunkards,  be  a 
hearty  fellow,  and  among  sober  handicraflLsmen, 
a  free-spoken  gentleman;  but  he  most  have 
some  better  distinction  before  he  is  a  Patriot 

A  Patriot  is  always  ready  to  countenance  the 
just  claims,  and  animate  the  reasonable  hopes, 
of  the  people;  he  reminds  them  frequently  of 
their  rights,  and  stimulates  them  to  resent  en- 
croachments, and  to  multiply  securities. 

But  all  this  may  be  done  in  appearance,  with- 
out real  patriotism.  He  that  raises  false  hopes 
to  serve  a  present  purpose,  only  makes  a  way 
for  disappointment  and  discontent  He  who 
promises  to  endeavour,  what  he  knows  his  en- 
deavours unable  to  eflTect,  means  onKy  to  delude 
his  followers  by  an  empty  clamour  of  ineffectual 
zeal. 

A  true  Patriot  is  no  lavish  promiser:  he  un- 
dertakes not  to  shorten  pariiaments ;  to  repeal 
laws ;  or  to  change  the  mode  of  representation, 
transmitted  by  our  ancestors:  he  knows  that 
futurity  is  not  in  his  power,  and  that  all  times  are 
not  alike  favourable  to  change. 

Much  less  does  he  make  a  vague  and  indefi- 
nite promise  of  obeying  the  mandates  of  his  con- 
stituents.   He  knows  the  prejudices  of  faction, 


and  the  inconstancy  of  the  mnltitod^  Ht 
would  first  inquire,  how  the  opinion  of  his  con- 
stituents shall  be  taken.  Popular  inatnictioDi 
are  commonly  the  woric,  not  of  the  wise  and 
steady,  but  the  violent  and  rash ;  meetings  held 
for  directing  representatives  are  seldom  attended 
but  by  the  idle  and  the  dissolute;  and  he  is 
not  without  suspicion,  that  of  his  constituents, 
as  of  other  numbers  of  men,  the  smaller  pait 
may  often  be  the  wiser. 

He  considers  himself  as  deputed  to  promote 
the  public  good,  and  to  preserve  his  constitii- 
ents,  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  not  only 
from  being  hurt  by  others,  but  from  hortiDg 
themselves. 

The  common  marks  of  patriotism  having  been 
examined,  and  shown  to  be  such  as  artifice  may 
counterfeit,  or  folly  misapply,  it  cannot  be  im* 
proper  to  consider,  whettier  there  ave  not  some 
characteristical  modes  of  speakrog  or  acting 
which  may  prove  a  man  to  be  net  a  peUrioU 

In  thk  mquiry,  perhaps,  clearer  evidence  may 
be  discovered,  and  firmer  persuasion  attahied ; 
for  it  is  commonly  easier  to  know  what  is  wronr 
than  what  is  right ;  to  find  what  we  should  avoi{ 
than  what  we  should  pursue. 

As  war  is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  national  evils^ 
a  calamity  in  which  every  species  of  misery  is 
involved ;  as  it  sets  the  general  safety  to  hazard, 
suspends  oonunerce,  and  desolates  the  countij; 
as  It  exposes  great  numbers  to  hardships,  dan- 
gers, captivity,  and  death  ;  no  man,  who  desires 
the  pubhc  prosperity,  will  inflame  general  resent- 
ment by  aggravatinff  minute  uijuries,  or  enfonsig 
disputable  rights  of  little  importance. 

it  may  tbSrefore  be  safely  pronounced,  that 
those  men  are  no  Patriots,  who,  when  the  na- 
tional honour  was  vindicated  in  the  sight  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Spaniards  bavins  invwied  what 
they  call  their  own,  had  shrunk  to  a  disavowal 
of  their  attempt,  and  a  relaxation  of  thdr  daim, 
would  still  have  insti^ted  us  to  a  war  for  a 
bleak  and  barren  spot  in  the  Magellanic  Ocean^ 
of  which  no  use  could  be  made,  unless  it  were  a 
place  of  exile  for  the  hypocrites  of  patriotism. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that,  by  the  howl- 
ing violence  of  patriotic  rage,  the  nation  was  fef 
a  time  exasperated  to  such  madness,  that  for  a 
barren  rock,  under  a  stormy  sky,  we  might  have 
now  been  fighting  and  dying,  had  not  our  com- 
petitors been  wiser  than  ourselves:  and  those 
who  are  now  courting  the  favour  of  the  people 
by  noisy  professions  of  public  spirit,  woiud, 
while  tbiey  were  countuig  tne  profits  of  their  ar- 
tifice, have  enjoyed  the  patriotic  pleasure  of 
hearing  sometimes,  that  thousands  had  been 
slaughtered  in  a  battle,  and  sometimes  ttsat  a 
navy  had  been  dispeopled  by  poisoned  air  and 
corrupted  food. 

He  that  vrishes  to  see  his  county  robbed  el 
its  rights,  cannot  be  a  Patriot 

That  man  therefore  is  no  Patriot,  who  justifies 
the  ridiculous  claims  of  American  usuipation  ; 
who  endeavours  to  deprive  the  nation  of^  its  na- 
tural and  lawful  authority  over  its  own  ookmies ; 
those  colonies  which  were  settled  under  Enslkh 
protection ;  were  constituted  by  an  EnffTish  diar- 
ter ;  and  have  been  defended  by  English  amw. 

To  suppose,  that  hy  sending  out  a  colony,  the 
nation  established  an  independent  power ;  that 
when,  by  indulgence  and  favour,  emigrants  are 
become  rich,  they  sfaaH  not  contribute  to  their 
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own  defence,  but  at  their  own  pleasure ;  and 
that  they  shidl  not  be  included,  like  millions  of 
their  fellow-subjects,  m  the  general  system  of 
representation;  involres  such  an  accumulation 
of  absurdity,  as  nothing  but  the  show  of  patriot- 
um  could  palliate. 

He  that  accepts  protection,  stipulates  obedi- 
ence. We  have  always  protected  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  we  may  therefore  subject  them  to  govem- 
menL 

The  less  is  included  in  the  greater.  That 
power  which  can  take  away  life,  may  seize  upon 
property.  The  parliament  may  enact  for  Ame- 
rica a  law  of  capital  punishment  ^  it  may  there- 
fore establish  a  mode  and  proportion  of  taxation. 

But  there  are  some  who  lament  the  state  of 
the  poor  Bostonians,  because  they  cannot  all  be 
sup{K>8ed  to  have  committed  acts  of  rebellion, 
yet  all  are  involved  in  the  penalty  imposed. — 
This,  they  say,  is  to  violate  tne  first  rule  of  jus- 
tice, by  condemning  the  innocent  to  suffer  with 
thesudty.  • 

Tnis  deserves  some  notice,  as  it  seems  dictated 
by  equity  and  humanity,  however  it  may  raise 
contempt  by  the  ignorance  which  it  betrays  of 
the  state  ot  man,  and  the  system  of  things. — 
That  the  innocent  should  be  confounded  with 
the  guilty,  is  undoubtedly  an  evil ;  but  it  is  an 
evil  which  no  care  or  caution  can  prevent  Na- 
tional Climes  require  national  punishments,  of 
which  many  must  necessarily  have  their  part, 
who  have  not  incurred  them  by  personal  guilt 
If  rebels  should  fortify  a  town,  the  cannon  of 
lawful  authority  will  endanger  equally  the  harm- 
less burghers  and  the  criminal  garrison. 

In  some  cases,  those  suffer  most  who  are  least 
intended  to  be  hurt  If  the  French,  in  the  late 
war,  had  taken  an  English  city,  and  permitted 
the  natives  to  keep  their  dwellings,  how  could  it 
have  been  recovered,  but  by  the  slaughter  of  our 
friends?  A  bomb  might  as  well  destroy  an 
Englishman  as  a  Frenchman;  and  by  famine 
we  Know  that  the  inhabitants  would  be  the  first 
that  should  perish. 

This  infliction  of  promiscuous  evil  may  there- 
fore be  lamented,  but  cannot  be  blamed.  The 
power  of  lawful  government  must  be  maintain- 
ed ;  and  the  miseries  which  rebellion  produces 
can  be  charged  only  on  the  rebels. 
'  That  man,  likewise,  is  not  a  Patriot^  who  de- 
nies his  governors  their  due  praise,  and  who  con- 
ceals from  the  people  the  nenefits  which  they 
receive.  Those,  therefore,  can  lay  no  claim  to 
this  illustrious  appellation,  who  impute  want  of 
public  spirit  to  the  late  parliament ;  an  assembly 
of  men,  whom,  notwithstanding  some  fluctu- 
ation of  counsel,  and  some  we-akness  of  agency, 
the  nation  must  always  remember  with  grati- 
tude, since  it  is  indebted  to  theni  for  a  very  am- 
ple concession  in  the  resignation  of  protections, 
and  a  wise  and  honest  attempt  'to  improve  the 
constitution,  in  the  new  judicature  instituted  for 
the  trial  of  elections. 

The  right  of  protection,  which  miffht  be  ne- 
cessary when  it  was  first  claimed,  and  was  very 
consistent  with  that  liberality  of  immunities  in 
which  the  feudal  constitution  delighted,  was,  by 
its  nature,  liable  to  abuse,  and  had  in  reality 
been  sometimes  misapplied,  to  the  evasion  of  the 
law,  and  t^e  defeat  of  justice.  The  evil  was 
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perhaps  not  adequate  to  the  clamour :  nor  is  it 
very  certain,  that  the  possible  ffood  ot  this  pii- 
vilege  was  not  more  than  equid  to  the  possible 
evil.  It  is,  however,  plain,  that  whether  they 
save  any  thing  or  not  to  the  public,  they  at  least 
lost  something  from  themselves.  They  divested 
their  diffnity  of  a  veiy  splendid  dbtinctiony  aikl 
showed  that  they  were  more  willing  than  their 

ftredecessors  to  stand  on  a  level  with  their  fel^ 
ow-subjects. 

The  new  mode  of  trnng  elections,  if  it  be 
found  effectual,  will  difiuse  its  consequences 
further  than  seems  yet  to  be  foreseen.  It  b,  I 
believe,  generally  considered  as  advantageous 
only  to  those  who  claim  seats  in  parliament; 
but,  if  to  choose  representatives  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  rights  of  Englishmen,  every  voter 
must  consider  that  law  as  adding  to  his  hap- 
piness, which  makes  his  suffraee  efficacious; 
since  it  was  vain  to  choose,  whue  the  election 
could  be  controlled  by  any  other  power. 

With  what  imperious  contempt  of  ancioDt 
rights,  and  what  audaciousness  of  arbitrary  au- 
thority, former  partiaments  have  judged  the  dis- 
putes about  elections,  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
late. The  claim  of  a  candidate,  and  the  right  ot 
electors,  are  said  scarcely  to  have  been,  even  in 
appearance,  referred  to  conscience ;  but  to  have 
been  decided  by  party,  by  passion,  by  prejudice, 
or  by  frolic.  To  have  Iriends  in  the  borough 
was  of  little  use  to  him  who  wanted  friends  in 
the  house';  a  pretence  was  easily  found  to  evade 
a  majority,  and  the  seat  was  at  last  his,  that  was 
chosen  not  by  his  electors,  but  his  fellow-senators. 

Thus  the  nation  was  insulted  with  a  mock 
election,  and  the  parliament  was  filled  with  spu- 
rious representatives ;  one  of  the  most  important 
claims,  that  of  right  to  sit  in  the  supreme  coun- 
cil of  the  kingdom,  was  debated  in  jest,  and  no 
man  could  be  confident  of  success  firom  the  justice 
of  his  cause. 

A  disputed  election  is  now  tried  with  the  same 
scrupulousness  and  solemnity  as  any  other  title. 
The  candidate  that  has  deserved  well  of  his 
neighbours,  may  now  be  certain  of  enjoying  the 
eflfect  of  their  approbation ;  and  the  elector,  who 
has  voted  honestly  for  known  merit,  maybe 
ceruin  that  he  has  not  voted  in  vain. 
,  Such  was  the  parliament,  which  some  of  those, 
who  are  now  aspiring  to  sit  in  another,  have 
tAUght  the  rabble  to  consider  as  an  unlawful 
convention  of  men,  worthless,  venal,  and  pros- 
titute, slaves  of  the  court  and  tyranu  ot  the 
people. 

That  the  next  House  of  Commons  may  act 
upon  the  principles  of  the  last,  with  more  con- 
stancy and  higher  spirit,  roust  be  the  wish  of  all 
who  wish  well  to  the  public;  and  it  is  surely 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  nation  will  re- 
cover from  its  delusion,  sind  unite  in  a  general 
abhorrence  of  those  who,  by  deceiving  we  cre- 
dulous with  fictitious  mischiefs,  overbearing  the 
weak  by  audacity  of  falsehood,  by  appealing  to 
the  jogment  of  •ignorance,  and  flattering  iho 
vanity  of  meanness,  by  slandering  honesty  and 
insulting  dignity,  have  gathered  round  them 
whatever  the  kingdom  can  supply  of  base,  and  " 
gross,  and  profligate;  and,  raited  by  merit  to 
this  bad  eminenee,  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
name  of  patriots. 
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AN  ANSWER  TO  TBB  RESOLUTIONS  AND  ADDRBSf 
or  THB  AMERICAN  CONGRESS,  1775. 

In  alJ  the  parts  of  buman  knowledge,  whether 
tenniiiating  in  science  mereljr  speoilativc^  or 
operating  npon  life  prirate  or  ctTil,  are  admitted 
some  fundamental  principles,  or  common  ax- 
ioms, which  bein^  generally  receiTed  are  little 
doabted,  and  bemg  little  doubted  haTe  been 
rarelv  prored. 

Or  these  gratuitous  and  acknowledged  truths 
it  is  often  the  fate  to  become  less  eyident  by  en- 
deavours to  explain  them,  howerer  necessary 
such  endeavours  may  be  made  by  the  misappre- 
hensions of  absurdity,  or  the  sophistries  of  in- 
terest It  is  difficult  to  prove  the  principles  of 
science ;  because  notions  cannot  always  be  found 
more  intelligible  than  those  which  are  question- 
ed. It  is  difficult  to  prove  the  principles  of 
preetice,  because  they  have  for  the  most  part 
not  been  discovered  by  investigation,  but  ob- 
truded by  experience;  and  the  demons^-ator 
will  find,  after  an  operoee  deduction,  that  he  has 
been  trying  to  make  that  seen  which  can  be 
only  felu 

Of  this  kind  is  the  position,  that  '*  the  su- 
preme power  of  every  community  has  the  rieht 
of  requiring  from  all  its  subjects,  such  contribu- 
tions as  are  neoessary  to  the  public  safety  or 
public  prosperity^"  which  was  considered  by  all 
mankind  aa  eomprisinf  the  primary  and  essen- 
tial condition  of  all  political  society,  till  it  be- 
came disputed  by  those  lealots  of  anarchy,  who 
have  denied  to  the  parliament  of  Britain  the 
riflfat  of  taxing  the  American  Colonies. 

In  favour  of  this  exemption  of  the  Americans 
from  the  authority  of  their  lawful  sovereign,  and 
the  dominion  of  their  mother-country,  very  loud 
clamours  have  been  raised,  and  many  wild  as- 
sertions advanced,  which  by  such  as  borrow 
their  opinions  from  the  reigning  fttshion  have 
been  admitted  as  arguments;  and,  what  is 
strange,  though  their  tendency  is  to  lessen  £lng- 
lish  honour,  and  English  power,  have  been  heard 
by  Englishmen  with  a  wish  to  find  them  true. 
Passion  has  in  its  first  violence  controlled  interest, 
as  the  eddy  for  a  while  runs  against  the  stream. 

To  be  prejudiced  is  always  to  be  weak;  yet 
there  are  prejudices  so  near  to  laudable,  that 
they  have  been  often  praised,  and  are  always 
pardoned.  To  love  their  country  has  been  con- 
sidered as  virtue  in  men,  whose  love  could  not 
be  othenn'ise  than  blind,  becmuse  their  prefer- 
ence was  made  without  a  comparison ;  but  it 
has  never  been  my  fortune  to  find,  either  in  an- 
cient or  modem  writers,  any  honourable  mention 
of  those  who  have  with  equal  blindness  hated 
their  country. 

These  antipatriotic  prejudices  are  the  abor- 
tions of  iblly  impregnated  by  faction,  which 
being  produced  against  the  standing  order  of 
nature,  have  not  strength  suBkient  for  long  life. 
They  are  bom  only  to  scream  and  perish,  and 
leave  those  to  contempt  or  detestation,  whose 
kindness  was  employed  to  nurse  them  into 
mischief. 

To  perplex  the  opinion  of  the  pubBcL  many 
artifices  have  been  used,  which,  as  usually  hap- 
PSBS  when  fiJsehood  b  to  be  mamtained  by 
fraud,  lose  their  foroe  by  oountemctiiig  one 
another. 


The  nation  is  sometimes  to  be  moThfied  by  a 
tender  tale  of  men  who  fled  from  tyranny  to 
rocks  and  deserts,  and  is  persuaded  to  lose  all 
claims  of  justice,  and  all  sense  of  dignity,  in 
compassion  for  a  harmless  people,  who  having 
worked  hard  for  bread  in  a  wild  country,  and 
obtained  by  the  slow  progression  of  manual  in- 
dustiy  the  accommodations  of  life,  are  now  in- 
vaded by  unprecedented  oppression,  and  plun- 
dered of  their  properties  by  the  harpies  of  taxa- 
tion. 

We  are  told  how  their  industry  is  obstructed 
by  unnatural  restraints,  and  their  trade  confined 
by  rigorous  prohibitions ;  how  they  are  forUd- 
den  to  enjoy  the  products  of  their  c^n  soil,  to 
manufacture  the  materials  which  natnce  spreads 
before  them,  or  to  carry  their  own  goodsto  the 
nearest  maiket :  and  surely  the  generosity  of 
English  virtue  will  never  heap  new  weight  upon 
those  that  are  already  overiaden ;  will  never  dc- 
lijght  in  that  dominion,  which  cannot  be  exer^ 
cised  but  by  cruelty  and  outra^ 

But  while  we  are  melting  in  silent  sorrow, 
and  in  the  transports  of  dehrious  pity  dropping 
both  the  sword  and  balance  from  our  bands, 
another  friend  of  the  Americans  thinks  it  better 
to  awaken  another  passion,  and  tries  to  alarm 
our  interest,  or  excite  our  veneration,  by  accounts 
of  their  greatness  and  their  opulence,  of  the  fer- 
tility ofueir  land,  and  the  si)lendour  of  their 
towns.  We  then  begin  to  consider  the  question 
with  nx>re  evenness  of  mind,  are  ready  to  con- 
clude that  those  restrictions  are  not  very  oppres- 
sive which  have  been  found  consistent  with  this 
speedy  growUi  of  prosperity ;  and  begin  to  think 
it  reasonable  that  tney,  who  thus  flourish  under 
the  protection  of  our  government,  should  contri- 
bute something  towards  its  expense. 

But  we  are  soon  told  that  the  Americans, 
however  wealthy,  cannot  be  taxed ;  that  they 
are  the  descendants  of  men  who  left  aO  for  libera 
ty,  and  that  they  have  constantly  preserved  the 
principles  and  stubbornness  of  their  pro^enit<»s : 
that  they  are  too  obstinate  for  persuasion,  and 
too  powerful  for  constraint ;  that  they  vrill  laugh 
at  argument,  and  defeat  violence ;  tbiat  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  contains  three  millions, 
not  of  men  merely,  but  of  WhigSj  of  Whigs 
fierce  for  liberty,  and  disdainful  of  dominion; 
that  t)iey  multiply  with  the  fecnndity  of  their 
own  rattlesnakes,  so  that  every  quarter  of  a 
century  doubles  their  numbers. 

Men  accustomed  to  think  themselves  masters, 
do  not  love  to  be  threatened.  This  talk  is,  I 
hope,  commonly  thrown  away,  or  raises  passions 
dinerent  from  those  which  it  was  intended  to 
excite.  Instead  of  terrifying  the  Elpglish  hearer 
to  tame  acquiesence,  it  disposes  him  to  hasten 
the  experiment  of  bending  obstinacy  before  it  is 
become  yet  more  obdurate,  and  convinces  him 
that  it  is  necessary  to  attack  a  nation  thnsj^ 
lific  while  we  may  yet  hope  to  prevaiL  When 
he  is  told  through  what  extent  of  territory  we 
must  travel  to  subdue  them,  he  recollects  how 
&r,  a  few  years  ago,  we  travelled  in  their  de- 
fence. When  it  is  urged  that  they  will  shoot 
up  like  the  hydra,  he  naturally  considers  how 
the  hydra  was  destroyed. 

Nothing  dejects  a  trader  like  the  intenuptioo 
of  his  inrofits.  A  commercial  peonle,  howerer 
magnanimous,  shrinks  at  the  thought  of  decfin* 
ing  traffic,  and  an  unfavourable  balance.    Tb« 
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eflect  of  this  terror  has  been  tried.  We  lia;re 
been  stunned  with  the  importance  of  our  Ame- 
rican commerce,  and  heard  of  merchants  with 
warehouses  that  are  never  to  be  emptied,  and  of 
manufiurturers  starying  for  want  of  work. 

That  our  commerce  with  America  is  profit- 
able, however  less  than  osteniatioos  or  deceitful 
estimates  have  made  it,  and  that  it  is  our  interest 
to  preserve  it,  has  never  been  denied :  but  surely 
it  will  most  efiectually  be  preserved,  by  being 
kept  always  in  our  own  power.  Concessions 
may  promote  it  for  a  moment,  but  superiority 
only  can  ensuro  its  continuance.  There  will 
always  be  a  part,  and  always  a  very  large  part, 
of  every  community  that  have  no  care  but  for 
themselves,  and  whose  care  for  themselves 
reaches  hiUe  &rther  than  impatience  of  imme- 
diate pain,  and  eagerness  for  the  nearest  ^od. 
The  blind  are  said  to  feel  with  peculiar  nicety. 
They  who  look  but  little  into  futurity,  haVe  per- 
haps the  quickest  sensation  of  the  present  A 
mercbaot's  desiro  is  not  of  glory,  but  of  gain  ; 
not  of  public  wealth,  but  of  private  emolument ; 
be  is  therefore  raxely  to  be  consulted  about  war 
and  peace,  or  any  designs  of  wide  extent  and 
distant  consequence. 

Yet  this,  like  other  general  characters,  will 
sometimes  fail.  The  traders  of  Birmingham 
have  rescued  themselves  fi-om  all  imputation  of 
narrow  selfishness  by  a  manly  recommendation 
to  {wrliament  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  their 
native  country. 

To  these  men  I  do  not  intend  to  ascribe  an 
absurd  and  enthusiastic  contempt  of  interest,  but 
to  give  them  the  rational  and  just  praise  of  dis- 
tinguishing real  from  seeming  ^;ood,  of  being 
able  to  see  through  the  cloud  of  mteiposing  di£ 
ficuliies,  to  the  lasting  and  solid  happiness  of 
victory  and  settlement. 

Lest  all  these  topics  of  persuasion  should  fail, 
the  greater  actor  or  patriotism  has  tried  another, 
in  which  terror  and  pity  are  happily  combined, 
not  without  a  proper  superaddition  of  that  ad- 
miration which  latter  ages  have  brought  into  the 
drama.  The  heroes  of  Boston,  he  tells  us,  if 
the  stamp  act  had  not  been  repealed,  would 
have  left  their  town,  their  port,  and  their  trade, 
have  resigned  the  splendour  of  opulence,  and 
quitted  the  delights  of  neighbourhood,  to  dis- 
perse themselves  over  the  country,  where  they 
would  till  the  ground,  and  fidi  in  the  rivers,  and 
xanse  the  mountains,  ano  be  free. 

These  surely  are  breve  words.  If  the  mere 
sound  of  freedom  can  operate  thus  powerfully, 
let  no  man  hereafter  doubt  the  story  of  the  Pied 
Piper.  The  renuwai  of  the  people  ^  Boston  into 
the  country^  seems  even  to  the  Congress  not  only 
d^fficuUin  its  execution,  but  important  in  its  eon- 
sequences.  The  difliculty  of  execution  is  bc«t 
known  to  the  Bostonians  themselves ;  the  con- 
sequence, alas !  will  only  be,  that  they  will  leave 
good  houses  to  wiser  men. 

Yet  before  thry  quit  the  comforts  of  a  warm 
home  for  the  sounding  something  whidi  they 
think  better,  he  cannot  be  thought  their  enemy 
who  advises  them  to  consider  well  whether  they 
shall  find  it  By  turning  fishermen  or  hunters, 
woodmen  or  shepherds,  they  may  become  wild,, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  conceive  them  free ;  for 
who  can  be  more  a  slave  than  he  that  is  driven 
by  force  from  the  comforts  of  life,  is  compelled 
to  leave  his  house  to  a  casual  corner^  and  what- 


ever he  does,  or  wherever  he  wanders,  finds 
every  moment  some  new  testimony  of  his  own 
subjection  7  If  choice  of  evil  be  freedom,  the 
felon  in  the  galleys  has  his  option  of  labour  or 
of  stripes.  The  Bostonian  may  quit  his  house 
to  starve  in  the  fields ;  his  dog  may  refuse  to  se^ 
and  smart  under  the  lash,  and  they  may  then  con- 
gratulate each  other  upon  the  smiles  of  liberty, 
prqhue  nf  bliss  and  pregnant  with  delight. 

To  treat  such  designs  as  serious,  would  be  to 
think  too  contemptuously  of  Bostonian  under- 
standings. The  artifice  mdeed  is  not  new ;  Uie 
blusterer  who  threatened  in  vain  to  destroy  his 
opponent,  has  sometimes  obtained  his  end,  by 
making  it  beUeved  that  he  would  hang  himselE 

But  terrora  and  pity  are  not  the  only  means  bv 
which  the  taxation  of  the  Americans  is  opposed. 
There  are  those  who  profess  to  use  them  only 
as  auxiliaries  to  reason  and  justice,  who  tell  us, 
that  to  tax  the  colonies  is  usurpation  and  op- 
pression, an  invksion  of  natural  and  legal  rights, 
and  a  violation  of  those  principles  whi^  support 
the  constitution  of  English  government 

Thisquestion  is  of  great  importance.  That  the 
Americans  are  able  to  bear  taxation  is  indubita- 
ble ;  that  their  refusal  may  be  overruled,  is  highly 
probable;  but  power  is  no  suffi^ent  evidence  of 
truth.  Let  us  examine  our  own  claim,  and  the  ob- 
jections of  the  recusants,  with  caution  proportion- 
ed to  the  event  of  the  decision,  which  must  con- 
vict one  part  of  robbery,  or  the  other  of  rebellion. 

A  tax  is  a  payment  exacted  by  authority  from 
part  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole.  From  whom,  and  in  what  proportion, 
such  payment  shall  be  required,  and  to  what 
uses  it  snail  be  applied,  those  only  are  to  judge 
to  whom  government  is  mtrusted.  In  the  British 
dominions  taxes  are  apportioned,  levied,  and 
appropriated  by  the  states  assembled  in  parlia- 
ment 

Of  every  empire  all  the  subordinate  communi- 
ties are  liable  to  taxation,  because  they  all  share 
the  benefits  of  government,  and  therefore  ought 
all  to  furnish  their  proportion  of  the  expense. 

This  the  Americans  have  never  openly  denied. 
That  it  is  their  duty  to  pajr  the  costs  of  their  own 
safety,  they  seem  to  admit ;  nor  do  they  refuse 
their  contribution  to  the  exigencies,  whatever 
they  may  be,  of  tlie  British  empire ;  but  they 
make  this  participation  of  the  public  burden  a 
duty  of  veiT  uncertain  extent,  and  imperfect  ob- 
ligation, a  duty  temporary,  occasional,  and  elec- 
tive, of  which  they  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  settling  the  degree^  the  time,  and  the 
duration,  of  iudeing  when  it  may  be  required, 
and  when  it  has  oeen  performed. 

They  allow  to  the  supreme  power  nothing 
more  than  the  liberty  of  notifying  to  them  its 
demands  or  its  necessities.  Or  this  notification 
they  profess  to  think  for  themselves^  how  far  it 
hail  mfluenoe  their  counsels,  and  of^the  neces- 
sities alleged,  how  far  they  shall  endeavour  to 
relieve  them.  They  assume  the  exclusive  power 
of  settling  not  only  the  mode  but  the  quantity  of 
this  payment  They  are  ready  to  co-operate 
with  all  the  other  dominions  of  the  king ;  but 
they  will  co-operato  by  no  means  which  they  do 
not  like,  and  at  no  greater  charge  than  they  are 
willing  to  bear. 

This  claim,  wild  as  it  may  seem,  this  claim, 
which  supposes  dominion  without  authority, 
and  subjects  without  subordination,  has  found 
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amonff  the  libertmef  of  policy  many  clamorous 
and  nardy  vindjcatore.  The  laws  of  nature, 
the  rights  of  humanity,  the  faith  of  charters,  the 
danger  of  liberty,  the  encroachments  of  usurpa- 
tion, hare  been  thundered  in  our  ears,  sometimes 
by  interested  faction,  and  sometimes  by  honest 
stupidity. 

It  is  said  by  Fontcnelle,  that  if  twenty  philo- 
sophers should  resolutely  deny  that  the  presence 
of  the  sun  makes  the  day,  he  will  not  despair 
but  whole  nations  may  adopt  the  opinion.  So 
many  political  dogmatists  have  denied  to  the 
Mother-country  the  power  of  taxing  the  Colonies, 
and  have  enforced  their  denial  with  so  much 
violence  of  outcry,  that  their  sect  is  already  very 
numerous,  and  ue  public  voice  suspends  its  de- 
cision. 

In  moral  and  political  questions  the  contest 
between  interest  and  justice  has  been  often 
tedious  and  often  fierce,  but  perhaps  it  never 
happened  before,  that  iustlce  found  much  oppo- 
sition with  interest  on  ner  side. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  how  a  Colony  is  constituted, 
what  are  the  terms  of  migration  as  dictated  by 
nature,  or  settled  by  compact,  and  what  Bociil 
or  poUtical  rights  the  man  loses,  or  acouires, 
that  leaves  his  country  to  establish  himself  in  a 
distant  plantation. 

Of  two  modes  of  migration  the  history  of  man- 
kind informs  us,  and  so  far  as  I  can  yet  discover, 
of  two  only. 

In  countries  where  life  was  yet  unadjusted, 
and  policy  unformed,  it  sometimes  happenea 
that  by  the  dissensions  of  heads  of  families,  by 
the  ambition  of  daring  adventurers,  by  some 
accidental  pressure  of  distress,  or  by  the  mere 
discontent  of  idleness,  one  part  of  the  commu- 
nity broke  off  from  the  rest,  and  numbers,  greater 
or  smaller,  forsook  their  habitations,  put  them- 
selves under  the  command  of  some  favourite  of 
fortune,  and  with  or  without  the  consent  of  their 
countrymen  or  ffovemcirs,  went  out  to  see  what 
better  regions  they  could  occupy,  and  in  what 
place,  by  conquest  or  by  treaty,  they  could  gain 
a  habitation. 

Sons  of  enterprise  like  these,  who  committed 
to  their  own  swords  their  hopes  and  their  lives, 
when  they  left  their  country,  became  another 
nation,  with  designs,  and  prospects,  and  inte- 
rests of  their  own.  They  looked  back  no  more 
'  to  their  former  home ;  they  expected  no  help 
from  those  whom  they  had  left  behind ;  if  they 
conquered,  they  conquered  for  themselves;  if 
they  were  destroyed,  they  were  not  by  any  other 
power  either  lamented  or  revenged. 

Of  this  kind  seem  to  have  been  all  the  mic- 
tions of  the  early  world,  whether  historical  or 
fiibulous,  and  of  this  kind  were  the  eruptions  of 
those  nations  which  from  the  North  invaded  the 
Roman  empire,  and  filled  Europe  with  new  sove- 
reij^ties. 

But  when  by  the  gradual  admission  of  wiser 
laws  and  gentler  manners,  society  became  more 
compacted  and  better  regulated,  it  was  found 
fliat  the  power  of  every  people  consisted  in 
union,  produced  by  one  common  interest,  and 
operating  in  joint  efibrta  and  consistent  coun- 
■ell. 

From  this  time  independence  perceptibly 
waited  away.  No  part  of  the  nation  was  per- 
mitted to  act  Cor  itseul    All  now  had  the  same 


enemies  and  the  same  firiends:  the  gorerainent 
protected  individuals,  and  individuals  were  te- 

auired  to  refer  their  designs  to  the  prosperity  ol 
le  government 

By  this  principle  it  is,  that  states  are  formed 
and  consolidatea.  Every  man  is  taught  to  con- 
sider his  own  happmess  as  combined  with  the 
pAblic  prosperity,  and  to  think  himself  great  and 
powerful,  m  proportion  to  the  greatness  and 
power  of  his  governors. 

Had  the  western  continent  been  discovered 
between  the  fourth  and  tenth  centorj,  when  all 
the  northern  world  was  in  motion;  and  bad 
navigation  been  at  that  time  suffiaentlj  ad- 
vance to  make  so  long  a  passage  easily  practi- 
cable, there  is  little  reason  for  doubting  bat  the 
intumescence  of  nations  would  have  umnd  its 
vent,  like  all  other  expansive  violence,  where 
there  was  least  resistance ;  and  that  Huns  and 
Vandals,  instead  of  fiffhting  their  way  to  the 
south  of  Europe,  wouldhave  gone  by  tlioosanda 
and  by  myriads  under  their  several  chiefs  to  lake 
possession  of  regions  smiling  with  pleasure  and 
waving  with  fertility,  from  which  the  naked 
inhabitants  were  unable  to  repel  them. 

Every  expedition  would  in  tnose  days  of  lanty 
have  produced  a  distinct  and  independent  state. 
The  Scandinavian  heroes  might  have  dhrided 
the  country  among  them,  and  have  spread  the 
feudal  subdivision  of  regality  from  Hodsoirt 
Bay  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

But  Columbus  came  five  or  six  hundred  jnn 
too  late  for  the  candidates  of  sovereignty.  \Vl>en 
he  formed  his  project  of  discovery,  the  floctni^ 
tions  of  military  turbulence  had  subsided,  and 
Europe  began  to  regain  a  settled  form,  by  «ta 
blished  government  and  regular  subordinatioo. 
No  man  could  any  longer  erect  himself  into  a 
chieftain,  and  lead  out  his  fellow-subjects  by  hii 
own  authority  to  plunder  or  to  war.  He  that 
committed  any  act  of  hostility  by  land  or  aea, 
without  the  commission  of  some  acknowled^ 
sovereign,  was  considered  by  all  mankind  as  a 
robber  or  pirate,  names  which  were  now  of  little 
credit,  ana  of  which  therefore  no  man  was  am- 
bitious. 

Columbus  in  a  remoter  time  wotild  have  found 
his  way  to  some  discontented  lord,  or  some 
younger  brother  of  a  petty  sovereign,  who  wooM 
have  taken  fire  at  his  proposal,  and  have  quiddy 
kindled  with  equal  heat  a  troop  of  followen; 
they  would  have  built  ships,  or  have  seized  the»n, 
ana  have  wandered  with  him  at  all  adventures 
as  far  as  they  could  keep  hope  in  their  company. 
But  the  age  being  now  past  of  vagrant  excursion 
and  fortuitous  hostility,  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  travelling  from  court  to  court,  scorned 
and  repulsed  as  a  wild  projector,  an  idle  pro- 
miser  of  kingdoms  in  the  clouds ;  nor  has  any 
Eart  of  the  world  yet  had  reason  to  rejoice  that 
e  found  at  last  reception  and  employment 
In  the  same  year,  in  a  year  hitherto  disastrofls 
to  mankind,  by  the  Portuguese  was  discovered 
the  passage  of  the  Indies,  and  b}r  the  Spaniards 
the  coast  of  America.    The  nations  of  Eurroe 
were  fired  with  boundless  expectations,  and  me 
discoverers  pursuing  their  enterprise,  made  coo- 
ouests  in  both  hemispheres  of  wide  extent.   Bol 
tne  adventurers  were  not  contented  with  pluD- 
der :  though  they  took  gold  and  silver  to  Uiem- 
selves,  they  seized  islands  and  kingdoms  in  the 
name  of  their  sovereigns.    When  a  new  re<nos 
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was  gainod,  a  govetnov  was  appointed  by  that 
power  which  had  given  the  commission  to  the 
conqueror ;  nor  have  I  met  with  any  European 
but  otukeley  of  London  that  formed  a  desi^  of 
exalting  himself  in  the  newly-found  countnes  to 
independent  dominion. 

To  secure  a  conquest,  it  was  always  necessary 
to  olant  a  colony,  and  territories  thus  occupied 
and  settled  were  rightly  considered  as  mere  ex- 
tensions, or  processes  of  empire ;  as  ramifica- 
tions which,  by  the  circulation  of  one  public  inte- 
rest, communicated  with  the  original  source  of 
dominion,  and  which  were  kept  nourishing  and 
spreading  by  the  radical  vigour  of  the  Mother- 
country. 

The  colonies  of  England  differ  no  otherwise 
from  those  of  other  nauons,  than  as  the  English 
constitution  differs  from  theirs.  All  government 
is  ultimately  and  essentially  absolute,  but  subor- 
dinate societies  may  have  more  immunities,  or 
individuab  greater  liberty,  as  the  operations  of 
^vemment  are  differently  conducted.  An  Elng- 
Qshman  in  the  common  course  of  life  and  action 
feels  no  restraint.  An  Elnglish  colony  has  very 
liberal  powers  of  regulating  its  own  manners  and 
adjusting  its  own  a;ttairs.  But  an  Etiglish  indi- 
ridual  may  by  the  supreme  authority  be  de- 
prived of  liberty,  and  a  colony  divested  of  its 
powers  for  reasons  of  which  that  authority  is  the 
only  judge. 

In  soverei^ty  there  are  no  gradations.  There 
may  be  limited  royalty,  there  may  be  limited 
consulship ;  but  there  can  be  no  limited  govern- 
ment There  must  in  every  society  be  some 
power  or  other  from  which  there  is  no  appeal, 
which  admits  no  restrictions,  which  pervades 
ths  whole  mass  of  the  community,  regulates  and 
adjusts  all  subordination,  enacts  laws  or  repeals 
them,  erects  or  annuls  judicatures,  extends  or 
contracts  privileges,  exempt  itself  from  Question 
OF  control,  and  bounded  only  by  physical  neces- 
sity. 

By  this  power,  wherever  it  subsists,  all  Icgjis- 
lation  and  jurisdiction  is  animated  and  main- 
tained. From  this  all  legal  rights  are  emana- 
tions, which,  whether  equitably  or  not,  may  be 
legally  recalled.  It  is  not  infallible,  for  it  may 
do  wronff ;  but  it  is  irresistible,  for  it  can  be  re- 
sisted only  by  rebellion,  by  an  act  which  makes 
it  questionable  what  shall  be  thenceforward  the 
supreme  power. 

An  English  colony  is  a  number  of  persons,  to 
whom  the  king  grants  a  charter,  permitting  them 
to  settle  in  some  distant  country,  and  enabling 
them  to  constitute  a  corporation,  enjoying  such 
powers  as  the  charter  grants,  to  be  administered 
m  such  forms  as  the  charter  prescribes.  As  a 
corporation,  they  make  laws  for  themselves ;  but 
as  a  corporation  Subsisting  by  a  grant  from 
higher  authority,  to  the  control  of  that  authority 
ihev  continue  subject. 

As  men  are  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  supreme  council  of  the  kingdom,  they  must 
be  intrusted  with  ampler  liberty  of  regulating 
their  conduct  by  their  own  wisdom.  As  they 
are  more  secluded  from  easy  recourse  to  national 
judicature,  they  must  be  more  extensively  com- 
missio.ied  to  pass  judgment  on  each  other. 

For  this  reason  our  more  important  and  opu- 
lent colonies  see  the  appearance  >  and  feel  the 
effect  of  a  regular  legislature,  which  in  some 
placet  has  tctid  so  long  with  unqiiestbned  au- 


thority, that  it  has  for|[otten  whence  that  autho- 
rity was  originally  derived. 

To  their  charters  the  colonies  owe,  like  other 
corporations^  their  political  existence.  The  so- 
lemnities of^  legislation,  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  security  of  property,  are  all  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  royal  grant.  Without  tlieir 
charter  there  would  l>e  no  power  among  them, 
by  which  any  law  could  be  made,  or  duties  en- 
joined, any  debt  recovered,  or  criminal  punished. 

A  chfrter  is  a  grant  of  certain  powers  or  pri- 
vileges given  to  a  part  of  the  community  for  the 
advantage  of  the  whole,  and  is  therefore  liable 
by  its  nature  to  change  or  to  revocation.  Every 
act  of  g^ovemment  aims  at  public  good.  A  char- 
ter, which  experience  has  shown  to  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  nation  is  to  be  repealed  ;  because  ge- 
neral prosperity  must  always  be  preferred  to  par- 
ticular interest  If  a  charter  be  used  to  evil  pur- 
poses, it  is  forfeited,  as  the  weapon  is  taken  away 
which  is  injuriously  employed. 

The  charter  therefore  by  which  provincial 
governments  are  constituted,  may  be  always  le- 
galfy,  and  where  it  is  either  inconvenient  m  its 
nature  or  misapplied  in  its  use,  may  be  equitably 
renealed ;  by  such  repeal  the  whole  fabric  of 
suDordination  is  immediately  destroyed,  and  the 
constitution  sunk  at  once  into  a  chaos :  the  so- 
ciety is  dissolved  into  a  tumult  of  individuals, 
witfiout  authority  to  command,  or  obligation  to 
obey ;  without  any  punishment  of  wron^  but 
by  personal  resentment,  or  any  protection  of 
right  but  by  the  hand  of  the  possessor. 

A  colony  is  to  the  Mother-country  as  a  ment- 
ber  to  the  body,  deriving  its  action  and  its 
strength  from  the  general  principle  of  vitality ; 
receiving  from  the  body,  and  communicating  to 
it  all  the  benefits  and  evils  of  health  and  disease ; 
liable  in  dangerous  maladies  to  sharp  applica- 
tions, of  whidi  the  body  however  must  partake 
the  pain  j  and  exposed,  if  incurably  tainted,  to 
amputation,  by  which  the  body  likewise  will  be 
mutilated. 

The  Mother-country  always  considers  the 
colonies  thus  connected,  as  oarts  of  itself;  the 
prosperity  or  unhappiness  of^  either,  is  the  pro- 
spenty  or  unhappiness  of  both :  not  perhaps  of 
both  m  the  same  degree,  for  the  body  may  sub- 
sist, though  less  commodiously,  without  a  limb, 
but  the  limb  must  perish  if  it  be  parted  from  the 
body. 

Our  colonies  therefore,  however  distant,  have 
been  hitherto  treated  as  constituent  parts  of  the 
British  empire.  The  inhabitants  incorporated 
by  English  charters,  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
or  Englishmen.  They  are  governed  by  English 
laws,  entitled  to  Engbsh  dignities,  regulated  by 
English  counsels,  and  protected  by  English  arms ; 
and  it  seems  to  follow  by  consequence  not  easily 
avoided,  that  they  are  subject  to  English  govern- 
ment, and  chargeable  by  English  taxation. 

To  him  that  considers  the  nature,  the  original, 
the  progress,  and  the  constitution  of  the  colonies, 
who  remembers  that  the  first  discoverers  had 
commissions  from  the  crown,  that  the  first  settlers 
owe  to  a  charter  their  civil  forms  and  regular  ma- 
e;istracy,  and  that  all  personal  immunities  and 
lesal  securities,  by  which  the  condition  of  the 
subject  has  been  from  time  to  time  improved, 
have  been  extended  to  the  colonists,  it  will  not 
be  doubted  but  the  parliament  of  England  has  a 
right  to  bind  them  by  statutes,  and  to  bind  tktm 
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on  off  easii  whataoeveTf  and  has  therefore  a  na- 
tural and  conttitutional  power  of  Ia3ring  u[>on 
them  any  tax  or  impost,  whether  extern^  or  in- 
ternal, upon  the  product  of  land,  or  the  manufac- 
tures of  mdustry,  in  the  exigencies  of  war,  or  in 
the  time  of  profound  peace,  for  the  defence  of 
America,  ybr  the  purpose  qf  raiting  a  revenue,  or 
for  any  other  end  beneficial  to  the  empire. 

There  are  some,  and  those  not  inconsiderable 
for  number,  nor  contemptible  for  knowledge, 
who  except  the  power  of  taxation  from  the  gene- 
ral domimon  of  oarliament,  and  hold,  that  what- 
ever degrees  or  obedience  may  be  exacted,  or 
whatever  authority  may  be  exercised  in  other 
acts  of  government,  there  is  still  reverence  to  be 
paid  to  money,  and  that  legislation  passes  its 
limits  when  it  violates  the  purse. 

Of  this  exception,  whicn^  by  a  head  not  fully 
impregnated  with  politics,  is  not  easily  compre- 
hended, it  is  alleged  as  an  unanswerable  reason, 
that  the  colonies  send  no  representatives  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

It  is,  say  the  American  advocates,  the  natural 
distinction  of  a  freeman,  and  the  legal  privilege 
of  an  Englishman,  that  he  is  able  to  call  his  pos- 
sessions nis  own,  that  he  can  sit  secure  in  the 
enjoyment  of  inheritance  or  acquisition,  that  his 
house  is  fortified  by  the  law,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  taken  from  him  but  by  his  own  consent. 
This  consent  is  eiven  for  every  man  by  his  repre- 
sentative in  paruament  The  Americans  unre- 
presteted,  cannot  consent  to  English  taxations 
as  a  corporation,  and  they  will  not  consent  as  in- 
dividuals. 

Of  this  argument,  it  has  been  observed  by 
more  than  one,  that  its  force  extends  equally  to 
all  other  laws,  for  a  freeman  is  not  to  be  exposed 
to  punishment,  or  be  called  to  any  onerous  ser- 
vice, but  by  his  own  consent  The  Congress 
l^as  extracted  a  position  from  the  fanciful  Mon- 
tesquieu, that  "  m  a  free  state  every  man  being 
a  firee  agent,  ought  to  be  concerned  in  his  own 
govemment."  Whatever  is  true  of  taxation,  is 
true  of  every  other  law,  that  he  who  is  bound  by 
it,  without  nis  consent,  is  not  free,  for  he  is  not 
concerned  in  his  own  government 

He  that  denies  the  Elnglish  parliament  the 
right  of  taxation,  denies  it  likewise  the  right  of 
making  any  other  laws  civil  or  criminal,  yet  this 
power  over  the  colonies  was  never  yet  disputed 
oy  themselves.  They  have  always  admitted 
statutes  for  the  punishment  of  ofifences,  and  for 
the  redrew  or  prevention  of  inconveniences ;  and 
the  reception  of  any  law  draws  after  it,  by  a 
chain  which  cannot  be  broken,  the  unwelcome 
necessity  of  submitting  to  taxation. 

That  a  freeman  is  governed  by  himself  or  by 
laws  to  which  he  has  consented,  is  a  position  of 
mighty  sound :  but  every  man  that  utters  it,  with 
wluUever  confidence,  and  every  man  that  hears 
it,  with  whatever  acquiescence,  if  consent  be 
supposed  to  imply  the  power  of  refusal,  feels  it 
to  oe  false.  We  virtually  and  implicitly  allow 
the  institutions  of  any  government  of  which  we 
enjoy  the  benefit,  and  solicit  the  protection*  In 
wide-extended  dominions,  though  power  has 
been  diffused  with  the  most  even  hand,  yet  a 
very  small  part  of  the  people  are  either  prima- 
rily or  secondarily  consulted  m  legislation.  The 
business  of  the  public  must  be  done  by  delega- 
tion. The  choice  of  delegates  is  made  by  a  select 
(^imber,  and  those  who  are  not  electors  stand 


idle  and  helpless  spectators  of  the  commonweal, 
wholly  unecneemed  in  the  gwemment  qf  Ucn- 
selvee. 

Of  the  electors,  the  hap  is  Jbut  little  better. 
They  are  often  far  from  unanilnity  in  their 
choice,  and  where  the  numbers  approach  U> 
equality,  almost  half  must  be  governed  not  only 
without,  but  against  their  choice. 
^  How  any  man  can  have  consented  to  institu 
tions  established  in  distant  ages,  it  will  be  diifi 
cult  to  explain.  In  the  most  favourite  residence 
of  liberty,  the  consent  of  individuals  is  merely 
passive,  a  tadt  admission,  in  every  community, 
of  the  terms  which  that  community  grants  and 
requires.  As  all  are  bom  the  subjects  of  some 
state  or  other,  we  may  be  said  to  nave  been  tU 
bom  consenting  to  some  system  of  government. 
Other  consent  than  this,  the  condition  of  civil  life 
does  not  allow.  It  is  the  unmeaning  clamour  of 
the  pedants  of  policy,  the  delirious  dream  of  re- 
publican fanaticism. 

But  hear,  ye  sons  and  daughters  of  liberty, 
the  sounds  which  the  winds  are  wafting  from  the 
Westem  Continent  The  Americans  are  telling 
one  another,  what,  if  we  may  judge  from  their 
noisy  triumph^  they  have  but  lately  discovered, 
and  what  yet  is  a  veiy  important  troth,  **  That 
they  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
and  that  they  have  never  ceded  to  any  sovereigD 
power  whatever  a  right  to  dispose  of  either  wifli- 
out  their  consent" 

While  this  resolution  stands  alone,  the  Ame- 
ricans are  free  from  sinmilarity  of  opinion;  their 
wit  has  not  yet  betrayed  them  to  heresy.  While 
they  speak  as  the  naked  sons  of  nature,  they 
claim  out  what  is  claimed  by  other  men.  and 
have  withheld  nothing  but  what  all  withhold. 
They  are  here  upon  firm  ground,  behind  en- 
trenchments whicn  never  can  be  forced. 

Humanity  is  very  uniform.  The  Americana 
have  this  resemblance  to  Europeans,  that  thej 
do  not  always  know  when  they  are  well.  They 
soon  quit  the  fortress  that  could  neither  have 
been  mined  by  sophistry,  nor  battered  by  decla- 
mation. Their  next  resolution  declares,  that 
**  Their  ancestors,  who  first  settled  the  colonies, 
were,  at  the  time  of  their  emigration  from  the 
Mother-country,  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  liber- 
ties, and  immunities  of  free  and  natural-bom 
subjects  within  the  realm  of  England." 

This  likewise  is  trae ;  but  wliei^  this  is  grant- 
ed, their  boast  of  original  rights  is  at  an  end ; 
they  are  no  longer  in  a  sUto  of  nature.  These 
lords  of  themselves,  these  kinffs  of  mf,  thrse 
demi-gods  of  independence,  sink  down  to  colo- 
nists, governed  by  a  charter.  If  their  ancestors 
were  subjects  they  acknowledged  a  sovereifn ;  . 
if  they  had  a  right  to  English  privileges,  they 
were  accountable  to  En^Esh  laws^  and  what 
must  grieve  the  lover  of  hberty  to  discover,  had 
ceded  to  the  king  and  parliament,  whether  the 
right  or  not,  at  least  the  power  of  disposing  iriiA- 
out  their  consent,  qf  their  lives,  liberties,  and  pro- 
perties.  It  therefore  is  required  of^  them  to 
prove,  that  the  pariiament  never  ceded  to  them 
a  dispensation  from  that  obedience,  which  they 
owe  as  natural-bom  subjects,  or  any  degree  of 
independence  or  immunity  not  enjoyed  by  other 
Englishmen. 

They  say,  That  by  such  emigration  tlioy  bf 
no  means  ibrfeited,  surrendered,  or  lost  any  of 
those  rights;  but  that  they  tocre,  and  tkdr  d^ 
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icenianU  now  art^  eniUled  to  the  exercUe  and 

rmunt  nf  all  $uch  of  them  at  their  local  and 
Hreumataneet  enable  them  to  exercise  and 

That  ihej  ^o  form  a  settlement  by  a  lawfbl 
charter,  having  committed  no  crime,  forfeit  no 
privileges,  SdlT  be  readily  confessed :  bat  y/haX 
they  do  not  forfeit  by  any  judicial  sentence,  they 
may  lose  by  natural  effects.  As  man  can  be  but 
in  one  place  at  once,  he  cannot  have  the  advan- 
taj^es  of  multiplied  residence.  He  that  will 
enjoy  the  brightness  of  sunshine,  must  quit  Uie 
coolness  of  the  shade.  He  wholes  voluntarily 
to  America,  cannot  complain  of  losing  what  he 
leaves  in  Europe.  He  perhaps  had  a  right  to 
vote  for  a  knight  or  burgess :  by  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  be  h^  not  nullined  his  right ;  but  he 
has  made  its  exertion  no  k)nger  possible.*  By 
his  own  choice  be  has  led  a  country  where  he 
bad  a  vote  and  little  property,  for  another  where 
he  has  great  property,  but  no  vote.  But  as  this 
preference  was  deliberate  and  unconstrained,  he 
u  still  concerned  in  the  government  f^fMmaelf;  he 
has  reduced  himself  from  a  voter  to  one  of  the 
innumerable  multitude  that  have  no  vote.  He 
has  truly  ceded  his  rights  but  he  still  is  governed 
by  his  own  consent ;  because  he  has  consented 
to  throw  his  atom  of  interest  into  the  general 
mass  of  the  community.  Of  the  consequences 
of  his  own  act  he  has  no  cause  to  complain ;  he 
has  chosen,  or  intended  to  choose,  the  greater 
good ;  he  is  represented,  as  himself  desued,  in 
ue  general  representation. 

But  the  privileges  of  an  American  scorn  the 
limits  of  place ;  they  are  part  of  himself,  and  can- 
not be  lost  by  departure  from  his  country ;  they 
float  in  the  air,  or  glide  under  the  ocean. 

Doris  amara  ■naai  non  iotarmiteeat  midam. 

A  plailter,  wherever  he  settles,  is  not  only  a 
freeman,  but  a  legislator,  ubiimperator,  ibi  Roma, 
"As  the  English  colonists  are  not  represented  in 
the  British  padiament,  they  are  entitled  to  a  free 
and  exclusive  power  of  legislation  in  their  several 
legislatures,  in  all  cases  of  taxation  and  internal 
polity,  subject  only  to  the  negative  of  the  sove- 
reign, in  such  manner  as  hu  been  heretofore 
us^  and  accustomed.  We  cheerfully  consent 
to  the  operation  of  such  acts  of  the  British  par- 
liament as  are  bona  fide  restrained  to  the  regula- 
tion of  our  external  commerce — excluding  every 
idea  of  taxation,  internal  or  external,  for  raising 
a  revenue  on  tne  subjects  of  America  without 
their  consent" 

Their  reason  for  this  claim  is,  "That  the 
foundation  of  English  liberty,  and  of  all  govern- 
ment, is  a  ri^ht  in  the  people  to  participate  in 
their  legislative  counciL*^ 

"  They  inherit,"  they  say,  "from  their  ances- 
tors, the  right  which  their  ancestors  possessed, 
of  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  Englishmen." 
That  they  inherit  the  right  of  their  ancestors,  is 
allowed ;  but  they  can  inherit  no  more.  Their 
ancestors  led  a  country  where  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  were  elected  by  men  par- 
ticalariy  quaufieu,  and  where  those  who  wanted 
qoaliBcations,  or  who  did  not  use  them,  were 
bound  by  the  decisions  of  men,  whom  they  had 
not  deputed. 


•  or  thbi  reaaoniiif ,  I  ow«  part  to  a  sonrerMtioD  with 
Sir  John  Hawkins. 


The  colonists  are  the  descendants  of  1 
who  either  had  no  vote  in  elections^  or  who  vo^ 
luntarily  resigned  them  for  something,  id  their 
opinion,  of  more  estimation  ;  they  have  there- 
fore exactly  what  their  ancestors  left  them,  not 
a  vote  in  making  laws,  or  in  constituting  legis- 
lators, but  the  mppiness  of  being  protected  by 
law,  and  the  duty  of  obeying  it 

What  their  ancestors  did  not  carry  vrith  them, 
neither  they  nor  their  descendants  have  since 
acquired.  They  have  not  b^r  abandoning  their 
part  in  one  legislature,  obtained  the  power  of 
constituting  another,  exclusive  and  independent, 
any  more  than  the  multitudes,  who  are  now 
debarred  from  voting,  have  a  right  to  erect  a  se* 
parate  parliament  for  themselves. 

Men  are  wrong  for  want  of  sense,  but  they 
are  wrong  by  halves  for  want  of  spirit  Sines 
the  Americans  have  discovered  that  they  can 
make  a  parliament,  whence  comes  it  that  they 
do  not  think  themselves  equally  empowered  to 
make  a  king  7  If  they  are  subjects,  whose  go- 
vernment is  constituted  by  a  charter,  they  can 
form  no  body  of  independent  legislature.  It  their 
rights  are  innerent  and  underived,  they  may  by 
their  own  sufiraffes  encircle  with  a  diadem  tlie 
brows  of  Mr.  Cuuiing. 

It  is  farther  declared  by  the  Congjess  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, "That  his,Majesty's  co^nies  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  grant- 
ed and  confirmed  to  uiem  by  royal  diarters,  or 
secured  to  them  by  their  sevenu  codes  of  pro- 
vincial laws." 

The  first  clause  of  this  resolution  is  eamly  un- 
derstood, and  will  be  readily  admitted.  To  all 
the  privileges  which  a  charter  can  convey,  they 
are  by  a  royal  charter  evidently  entitled.  The 
second  clause  is  of  greater  dimculty :  for  how 
can  a  provincial  law  secure  privileges  or  immu- 
nities to  a  province  7  Provincial  laws  may  grant 
to  certain  individuals  of  the  province  the  enjoy- 
ment of  gainful,  or  an  immunity  from  onerous, 
offices ;  Siey  may  operate  upon  the  people  to 
whom  they  relate ;  but  no  province  can  confer 
provincial  privileges  on  itself.  They  may  have 
a  ri^  to  all  which  the  king  has  ^ven  them ; 
but  it  is  a  conceit  of  the  other  hemisphere,  that 
men  have  a  right  to  all  which  they  have  given  to 
themselves. 

A  corporation  is  considered  in  law  as  an  in» 
dividual,  and  can  no  more  extend  its  own  immu- 
nities than  a  man  can  by  his  own  choice  assume 
divinities  or  titles. 

The  legislature  of  a  eolony  (let  not  the  com- 
parison be  too  much  disdained)  is  only  the  ves- 
try of  a  larger  parish,  which  may  lay  a  cess  on 
the  inhabitants,  and  enforce  the  payment ;  but 
can  extend  no  influence  beyond  its  own  district, 
must  modify  its  particular  regulations  by  the 
general  law,  and  whatever  may  be  its  internal 
expenses,  is  still  liable  to  taxes  laid  by  superioi 
authority. 

The  charters  given  to  different  provinces  are 
different,  and  no  general  right  can  be  extracted 
from  them.  The  duatev  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
this  congress  of  anarchy  has  been  impudently 
held,  contains  a  clause  admitting  in  express 
terms  taxation  by  the  pariiament  If  in  the 
other  charters  no  such  reserve  is  made,  it  must 
have  been  omitted  as  not  necessary,  because  it 
is  impued  in  the  nature  of  subordinate  govern- 
ment.  They  who  are  subject  to  laws,  are  liable 
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W  taxes.  If  any  audi  immunity  had  been 
gnuited,  it  ia  atill  revocable  by  the  legislature, 
and  ought  to  be  revoked,  as  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  which  is  in  every  charter  ultimately 
intended. 

Suppose  it  true  that  any  such  exemption  is 
contained  in  the  charter  ot  Maryland,  it  can  be 
pleaded  only  by  the  Maryland^rs.  It  is  of  no 
use  for  any  other  province ;  and  with  regard 
even  to  them,  must  nave  been  considered  as  one 
of  the  grants  in  which  the  king  has  been  de- 
ceived, and  annulled  as  mischievous  to  the  pub- 
lic, by  sacrificinff  to  one  Uttle  settlement  the 
genend  interest  of  the  empire ;  as  infringing  the 
system  of  dominion,  and  violating  the  compact 
of  government.  But  Dr.  Tucker  has  shown,  that 
even  this  charter  promises  no  exemption  from 
parliamentary  taxes. 

In  the  controversy  agitated  about  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  whether  the  English  laws 
could  bind  Ireland.  Davenant,  who  defended 
against  Molyneux  the  claims  of  England  con- 
sidered it  as  necessary  to  prove  nothing  more, 
than  that  the  present  Irish  must  be  deemed  a 
colony. 

The  necessary  connexion  of  represen^tives 
vrith  taxes,  seems  to  have  sunk  deep  into  many 
of  those  minds  that  admit  sounds  without  their 
meaning. 

Our  nation  is  represented  in  parliament  by  an 
assembly  as  numerous  as  can  well  consist  with 
order  and  despatch,  chosen  by  persons  so  differ- 
ently qualified  in  different  places,  that  the  mode 
of  cnoice  seems  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  formed 
by  chance,  and  settled  by  custom.  Of  indi- 
vidnals,  far  the  greater  part  have  no  vote,  and  of 
the  voters,  few  have  any  personal  knowledge 
of  him  to  whom  they  intrust  their  liberty  and 
fortune. 

Yet  this  representation  has  the  whole  effect 
expected  or  desired ;  that  of  spreading  so  wide 
the  care  of  general  interest,  ana  the  participation 
of  public  counsels,  that  the  advantage  or  corrup- 
tion of  particular  men  can  seldom  operate  with 
much  injury  to  the  public. 

For  this  reason  many  populous  and  opulent 
towns  neither  enjoy  nor  desire  particular  repre- 
sentatives; they  are  included  in  the  general 
scheme  of  public  administration,  and  cannot 
suffer  but  with  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

It  is  urged  that  the  Americans  have  not  the 
same  security,  and  that  a  British  lenslator  may 
wanton  with  their  property ;  yet  if  it  be  true, 
that  their  wealth  is  our  wealth,  and  that  their 
ruin  will  be  our  ruin,  the  parliament  has  the 
same  interest  in  attending  to  them,  as  to  any 
other  part  of  the  nation.  The  reason  why  we 
place  any  confidence  in  our  representatives  is, 
that  they  must  share  in  the  good  or  evil  which 
their  counsels  shall  produce.  Their  share  is, 
indeed,  commonly  consequential  and  remote; 
but  it  is  not  oden  possible  that  any  immediate 
advantage  can  be  extended  to  such  numbers  as 
may  prevail  against  it  We  are  therefore  as 
secure  against  intentional  depravations  of  go- 
vernment, as  human  wisdom  can  make  us,  and 
upon  this  security  the  Americans  may  venture 
to  repose. 

It  is  said  by  the  Old  Member  who  has  writ- 
ten an  Appeal  against  the  Ux,  that "  as  the  pro- 
duce of  American  labour  is  spent  in  British 
fnanu&ctures,  the  balance  of  trade  is  greatly 


against  them;  whatever  you  take  diredly  in 
taxes,  is  in  effect  taken  from  your  own  com- 
merce. If  the  minister  seizes  the  money  with 
which  the  American  ahould  pay  his  debts  and 
come  to  market,  the  merchantf  cannot  expect 
him  as  a  customer,  nor  can  the  debts  already 
contracted  be  paid. — Suppose  we  •btain  from 
America  a  million,  instead  of  one  huttdted  tboo* 
sand  pounds,  it  would  be  supplying  one  persootl 
exigence  by  the  future  ruin  of  our  commerce.** 

Part  of  this  is  true ;  but  the  Old  Member  seems 
not  to  perceive,  that  if  his  brethren  of  the  legis- 
lature know  this  as  well  as  himself,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  in  no  dan^r  of  oppression,  smce  bv 
men  commonly  provident  they  must  be  so  taxec^ 
as  that  we  may  not  lose  one  way  what  we  giin 
another. 

The  same  Old  Member  has  discovered  that 
the  judges  formeriy  thought  it  illegal  to  tax  Ir^ 
lan<^  and  declares,  that  no  cases  can  be  roort 
alike  than  those  of  Ireland  and  America;  ret 
the  judges  whom  he  quotes  have  mentioned  a 
difference.    Ireland,  they  say,  hath  a  ptarliamaU 

Sf  Ut  own.  When  any  Colony  has  an  indepen- 
ent  parliament  acknowledged  by  the  paiDa- 
ment  of  Britain,  the  cases  vml  differ  less.  Yet 
by  the  6  Oeo.  I.  chap.  5,  the  acU  of  the  Britidi 
parliament  bind  Ireland. 

It  is  urged,  that  when  Wales,  Durham,  sod 
Chester,  were  divested  of  their  particular  privi- 
leges, or  ancient  government,  and  reduced  to 
the  state  of  Enclish  counties,  they  had  represen- 
tatives assigned  to  them. 

To  those  from  whom  something  had  ben 
taken,  something  in  return  noight  properl/  be 
given.  To  the  Americans  their  charters  are  left 
as  they  were,  nor  have  they  lost  any  thing  except 
that  of  which  their  sedition  has  deprived  than. 
If  they  were  to  be  represented  in  parliament,  * 
something  woidd  be  granted,  though  nothing  ii 
withdrawn. 

The  inhabiUnts  of  Chester,  Durham,  sod 
Wales,  were  invited  to  exchangee  their  peculiar 
institutions  for  thepower  of  voting,  which  they 
wanted  before.  Tne  Americans  nave  volunta- 
rily resigned  the  power  of  voting,  to  live  in  dis- 
tant and  separate  governments,  and  what  they 
have  voluntarily  qmtted,  they  have  no  right  to 
claim. 

It  must  always  be  remembered^  that  they  are 
represented  by  the  same  virtual  representation 
as  the  greater  part  of  Englishmen ;  and  that  if 
by  change  of  place  they  nave  less  share  in  the 
legislature  than  b  proportionate  to  their  opa- 
lenccL  they  by  their  removal  gained  that  opulence, 
and  had  originally,  and  have  now,  their  choice 
of  a  vote  at  home,  or  riches  at  a  distance. 

We  are  told,  what  appears  to  the  Old  Meo- 
her  and  to  others  a  position  that  must  drive  os 
into  inextricable  absurdity,  that  we  have  eilh* 
no  right,  or  the  sole  right,  df  taxing  the  Colonies. 
The  meaning  is,  that  if  we  can  tax  them,  tbey 
cannot  tax  themselves ;  and  that  if  they  can  tax 
themselves,  we  cannot  tax  them.  We  answer, 
with  very  little  hesitation,  that  for  the  general 
use  of  the  empire  we  have  the  sole  right  of  tax- 
ing them.  If  they  have  contributed  anythinj 
in  their  own  assemblies,  what  they  contHboted 
was  not  paid,  but  given ;  it  was  not  a  tax  or  tn- 
bute.  but  a  present  Yet  they  have  the  natural 
and  legal  power  of  levying  money  on  themtew 
for  provincial  purposes,  of  providing  ibr  their 
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own  expense,  at  their  own  diecretkra.  Let  not 
this  be  thought  now  or  strange ;  it  is  the  state  of 
every  parish  in  the  kingdom. 

The  friends  of  the  Americans  are  of  diffarent 
opinions.  Some  think  that  being  unrepresented, 
th?y  ought  to  lax  themselves  ;  and  othem,  that 
they  ought  to  have  representatives  in  the  British 
parliament 

If  they  are  to  tax  themselves,  what  power  is 
to  remam  in  thi  supreme  legislature?  That 
they  must  S3ttle  their  own  mode  of  levy'mg  their 
mon'jy,  is  supposed.  May  the  British  pariia- 
m-^nt  tell  th2m  how  much  they  shall  contribute? 
Cf  the  sum  may  be  prescribed,  they  will  return 
few  thanks  for  the  power  of  raising  it;  if  they 
are  at  liberty  to  grant  or  to  deny,  they  are  no 
loncer  subjects. 

If  they  are  to  be  represented,  what  number  of 
these  western  orators  are  to  be  admitted  ?  Thw, 
I  suppose,  the  parliament  must  settle;  yet  if  men 
have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right  to  be  repre- 
sented,  who  shall  determine  the  number  of  their 
delegates?  Let  us  however  suppose  them  to 
send  twenty-three,  half  as  many  as  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  what  will  this  representation  avail 
them?  To  pay  taxes  will  be  still  a  grievance. 
The  love  of  mone^  will  not  be  lessened,  nor  the 
power  of  getting  it  increased. 

Whither  will  this  necessity  of  representation 
drive  us  ?  Is  every  petty  settlement  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  government,  till  it  has  sent  a 
senator  to  pariiament ;  or  may  two  of  them,  or 
a  greater  number,  be  forced  to  unite  in  a  single 
deputation  7  What  at  last  is  the  diflference  be- 
tween him  that  is  taxed  by  compulsion  without 
representation,  and  him  that  is  represented  by 
compulsion  in  order  to  be  taxed  ? 

For  many  reigns  the  House  of  Commons  was 
in  a  state  of  fluctuation :  new  burgesses  were 
added  from  time  to  time,  without  any  reason  now 
to  be  discovered ;  but  the  number  has  been  fixed 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  the 
kind's  power  of  increasing  it  has  been  questioned. 
It  will  hardly  be  thought  fit  to  new-model  the 
constitution  in  favour  of  the  planters,  who,  as 
they  grow  rich,  may  buy  estates  in  England,  and, 
without  any  innovation,  efilectually  represent 
their  native  colonies. 

The  friends  of  the  Americans,  indeed,  ask  for 
them  what  they  do  not  ask  for  themselves.  This 
inestimable  right  of  representation  they  have 
never  solicited.  They  mean  not  to  exchange 
solid  money  for  such  airy  honour.  They  say, 
and  say  willingly,  that  they  cannot  conveniently 
be  represented  ;  because  their  inference  is,  that 
they  cannot  be  taxed.  They  are  too  remote  to 
share  the  general  government,  and  therefore 
daim  the  privilejre  of  governing  themselves. 

Of  the  principles  contained  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  Congress,  however  wild,  indefinite,  and 
obscure,  sucli  has  been  the  influence  upon  Ame- 
rican understanding,  that  from  New  England  to 
South  Carolina  there  is  formed  a  general  com- 
bination of  all  the  provinces  against  their  Mo- 
ther-conntry.  The  madness  of  independence 
has  spread  from  colony  to  colony,  tiU  order  is 
lost,  and  government  despised,  and  all  is  filled 
with  niisrule,  uproar,  violence,  and  confusion. 
To  be  quiet  is  disaffection,  to  be  loyal  is  treason. 

The  Congress  of  Philadelphia,  an  assembly 
convened  by  its  own  authority,  ha^  promulgated 
a  declaration,  in  compliance  with  which  the 
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communication  between  Biititm  and  the  neatest 
part  of  North  America  is  now  suspende(E  They 
ceased  to  admit  the  importation  of  English  ^oods 
in  December,  1774,  and  determine  to  permit  the 
exportation  of  tlieir  own  no  longer  than  to  No- 
vember, 1771. 

This  might  seem  enough,  but  they  have  done 
more.  They  have  declared,  that  they  shall  treat 
all  as  enenues  who  do  not  concur  with  them  in 
disaffjction  and  perversencss,  and  that  Chey  will 
trade  with  none  that  shall  trade  with  Britain. 

They  threaten  to  stigmatize  in  their  Gazette 
thone  who  shall  consume  the  products  or  mer- 
chandise of  their  Mother-country,  and  are  now 
searching  mispectcd  houses  for  prohibited  goods. 
These  hostile  declarations  they  profess  them- 
selves ready  to  maintain  by  force.  They  have 
armed  the  militia  of  their  provinces,  and  seized 
the  public  stores  of  ammunition.  They  are 
therefore  no  longer  subjects,  since  they  refuse 
the  laws  of  their  sovereign,  and  in  defence  of 
that  refusal  are  making  open  preparations  for 
war. 

Being  now  in  their  own  opinion  free  states, 
they  are  not  only  raising  armies,  but  forming 
alliances ;  not  only  hastening  to  rebel  tliemsclvcs, 
but  seducing  their  neighbours  to  rebellion.  They 
have  published  an  adclress  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Cluehec,  in  which  discontent  and  resistance  are 
openly  incited,  and  with  very  respectful  mention 
of  the  sai^acity  of  Frenchmen  invite  them  tor 
send  deputies  to  the  Congress  of  Philadelphia, 
to  that  seat  of  Virtue  and  Veracity,  whence  the 
people  of  England  are  told,  that  to  establish 
popery,  a  religion  fraught  toith  aanguinary  and 
wifMiis  tenets^  even  in  Cluebec,  a  country  of 
which  the  inhabitants  arc  papists,  is  so  contrary 
to  the  constitution,  that  it  cannot  be  lawfully 
done  by  the  legislature  itself;  where  it  is  made 
one  of^the  articles  of  their  association,  to  de- 
prive the  conquered  French  of  their  relivious 
establishment ;  and  whence  the  French  of  Clue- 
bec are,  at  the  same  time,  flattered  into  sedition, 
by  professions  of  expecting  **  from  the  liberality 
of  sentiment  dlstingnishing  their  nation,  that 
difference  of  religion  will  not  prejudice  them 
against  a  hearty  amity,  because  the  transcendent 
nature  of  freecfom  elevates  all  who  unite  in  the 
cause,  above  such  low-minded  infirmities.*' 

Cluebec,  however,  is  at  a  great  distance.  They 
have  aimed  a  stroke  from  which  they  may  hope 
for  greater  and  more  speedy  mischief.  They 
have  tried  to  infect  the  people  of  England  wilti 
the  contagion  of  disloyalty.  Their  credit  is  hap- 
pily not  such  as  gives  them  influence  propor- 
tionate to  their  malice.  When  they  talk  of  tneir 
pretended  immunities  guaranteed  by  the  plighted 
faith  of  Oovemmentf  and  the  most  solemn  compacts 
with  English  Sovereigns^  we  think  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  inquire  when  the  faith  was  plighted,  • 
and  the  compact  made ;  and  when  we  can  only 
find  that  king  James  and  king  Charies  the  First 
promised  the  settlers  in  Massachusetts'  Bay, 
now  famous  by  the  appellation  of  Bostonian's, 
exemption  from  taxes  for  seven  years,  we  mfer 
with  Mr.  Maudit,  that  by  this  solemn  compact 
they  were,  af\er  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated 
term,  liable  to  taxation. 

When  they  apply  to  our  compassion,  by  tell- 
ing us  that  they  are  to  be  carried  from  their 
own  country  to  oe  tried  for  certain  offences,  we 
are  not  so  ready  to  pity  them,  as  to  adviss  them 
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not  to  offend.   While  they  are  umocent,  they  are 
safe. 

When  they  tell  of  laws  made  expressly  for 
their  punishment,  we  answer,  that  tumults  and 
edition  were  always  punishahle,  and  that  the 
new  law  prescribes  only  the  mode  of  execution. 

When  It  is  said  that  the  whole  town  of  Boston 
is  distressed  for  a  misdemeanour  of  a  few,  we 
wonder  at  their  shamelessness ;  for  we  know  that 
the  town  of  Boston,  and  all  the  associated  pro- 
Tinces,  are  now  m  rebellion  to  defend  or  justify 
the  criminals. 

If  frauds  in  the  imposts  of  Boston  are  tried  by 
commission  without  a  jury,  they  are  tried  here  in 
the  same  mode ;  and  why  should  the  Bostonians 
expect  from  us  more  tenderness  for  them  than  for 
ourselves  7 

If  they  are  condemned  unheard,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  need  of  a  trial.  ^  The  crime  is  manifest 
and  notorious.  All  trial  is  the  investigation  of 
something  doubtful.  An  Italian  philosopher  ob- 
serves, that  no  man  desires  to  hear  what  he  has 
already  seen. 

If  their  assemblies  have  been  suddenly  dis- 
solvedj  what  was  the  reason  7  Thdr  deliberations 
were  mdecent.  and  their  intentions  seditious. 
The  power  of  dissolution  is  granted  and  reserved 
for  such  times  of  turbulence.  Their  best  friends 
have  been  lately  soliciting  the  King  to  dissolve 
his  parliament,  to  do  what  they  so  loudly  complain 
ofsuliering. 

That  the  same  vengeance  involves  the  innocent 
and  guilty,  is  an  evil  to  be  lamented,  but  human 
caution  cannot  prevent  it,  nor  human  power  al- 
ways redress  it  To  bring  misery  on  those  who 
have  not  deserved  it,  is  part  of  the  aggregated 
guilt  of  rebellion. 

That  governors  have  been  sometimes  given 
them  only  that  a  great  man  might  get  ease  from 
i.nportuoity,  and  that  they  have  had  judges  not 
always  of  the  deepest  learning  or  the  purest  in- 
tegrity, we  have  no  great  reason  to  aoubt,  be- 
cause such  misfortunes  happen  to  ourselves. 
Whoever  is  governed,  will  sometimes  be  governed 
ill,  even  when  he  is  most  concerned  in  his  own 
govemtnent. 

That  improper  officers  or  magistrates  are  sent, 
is  the  crime  or  folly  of  those  that  sent  them. 
When  incapacity  is  discovered,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
moved ;  if  corruption  is  detected  it  ought  to  be 
punished.  No  government  could  subsist  for  a 
day,  if  sinde  errors  could  justify  defection. 

One  of  their  complaints  is  not  such  as  can  claim 
much  commiseration  from  the  softest  bosom. 
They  tell  us,  that  we  have  changed  our  conduct, 
and  that  a  tax  is  now  laid  by  parliament  on 
those  who  were  never  taxed  by  parliament  before. 
To  this  we  think  it  may  be  easily  answered,  that 
the  longer  they  have  been  spared,  the  better  they 
can  pay. 

It  is  certainly  not  much  their  interest  to  repre- 
sent innovation  as  criminal  or  invidious ;  for  they 
have  introduced  into  the  histoir  of  miankind  a 
new  mode  of  disaffection,  and  have  given,  I 
believe,  the  first  example  of  a  proscription  pub- 
lished by  a  colony  a£;ainst  the  mother-countiy. 

To  what  is  urged  of  new  powers  granted  to 
the  Courts  of  Admiralty,,  or  the  extension  of 
authority  conferred  on  the  judges,  it  may  be  an- 
•wered  m  a  few  words,  that  they  Imve  themselves 
made  such  regulations  necessary ;  that  they  are 
established  for  the  prevention  of'^greater  evils ;  at  I 


the  same  time  it  most  be  obaenred,  that  these 
powers  have  not  been  extended  smce  the  rebellion 
m  America. 

One  mode  of  persuasion  their  ingenmty  has 
suggested,  which  it  may  perhaps  be  less  easy  to 
resist  That  we  may  not  look  wi#i  indifference 
on  the  American  contest  or  imagine  that  the 
strun^le  is  for  a  claim,  which,  however  decided, 
is  ofsmall  importance  and  remote  consequence, 
the  Philadelpnian  Congress  has  taken  care  to 
inform  us,  that  they  are  resisting  the  demands  of 
parliament,  as  well  for  our  sakes  as  their  own. 

Their  keenness  of  perspicacity  has  enal^ed 
them  to  pursue  consequences  to  a  greater  distance; 
to  see  through  clouds  impervious  to  the  dimness 
of  European  sight ;  and  to  find,  I  know  not  how, 
that  when  they  are  taxed,  we  shall  be  enslaved. 

That  slavery  is  a  miserable  state,  we  have  been 
often  told,  and  doubtless  many  a  Briton  will 
tremble  to  find  it  so  near  as  in  America ;  but 
how  it  will  be  brought  hithei^  the  Congress  mnst 
inform  us.  The  question  might  distirss  a  com- 
mon understanding;  but  the  statesmen  of  the 
other  hemisphere  can  easily  resolve  it  "Onr 
ministers,**  they  say,  *'  are  our  enemies,  and  if 
they  should  cany  the  point  of  taxation,  may  with 
the  same  army  enslave  us.  It  may  be  said,  we 
will  not  pay  them;  but  remember,"  say  the 
western  sages,  "  the  taxes  from  America,  and  we 
may  add  the  men,  and  particularly  the  Roman 
Ca&olics  of  thb  vast  continent,  will  then  be  io 
the  power  of  your  enemies.  Nor  have  yon  any 
reason  to  expect,  that  after  making  sUves  of  as, 
many  of  us  will  refuse  to  aasist  in  reducing  you 
to  the  same  abject  state.'* 

These  are  dreadful  menaces ;  but  snspecting 
that  they  have  not  much  the  sound  of  probability, 
the  Congrass  proceeds:  *'Do  not  treat  this  as 
chimericxd,  ^now  that  in  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury the  quit-rents  reserved  to  the  crown  from  the 
numberless  grants  of  this  vast  continent,  will  pour 
large  streams  of  wealth  into  the  royal  cofiers.  If 
to  this  be  added  the  power  of  taxing  Ameiica  at 
pleasure,  the  crown  will  possess  more  treasure 
than  may  be  necessary  to  purchase  the  remains 
of  liberty  in  your  island.** 

All  this  is  very  dreadful ;  but  amidst  the  terror 
that  shakes  my  trame,  I  cannot  forbear  to  wish 
that  some  sluices  were  opened  for  these  streams 
of  treasure.  I  shall  gladly  see  America  return 
half  of  what  Elngland  has  expended  in  her  defence; 
and  of  the  stream  that  will  Jlow  so  kargdy  in  Use 
than  half  a  eenhtry,  I  hope  a  small  rill  at  least  may 
be  found  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, which  seems  to  think  itself  in  more  danger 
of  wanting  money  than  of  losing  liberty. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  with  what  intention 
such  airy  bursts  of  nudevolence  are  vented; 
if  such  Writers  hope  to  deceive,  let  us  rather 
repel  them  with  scorn  than  refute  them  by  dis- 
putation. 

In  this  last  terrific  paragraph  are  two  positions, 
that,  if  our  fears  do  not  overpower  our  reflection, 
may  enable  us  to  support  life  a  little  longer.  We 
are  told  by  these  croakers  of  calamity,  not  only 
that  our  present  ministers  design  to  enslave  us, 
but  that  the  same  malignity  of  purpose  b  t»  de- 
scend through  all  their  successors,  and  that  the 
wealth  to  be  poured  into  Eng^land  by  the  Pactolua 
of  America,  will,  whenever  it  comes,  be  employed 
to  purchase  the  remains  ^  liberty. 
Of  those  who  now  conduct  the  national  affairs. 
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we  may,  without  much  arrogance,  presume  to 
know  mire  than  themselves,  and  of  those  who 
shall  succeed  them,  whether  minister  or  king, 
not  to  know  less. 

The  other  position  is,  that "  the  Crown,**  if  this 
laudable  opposition  should  not  be  successful, 
"  will  have  the  power  of  taxing  America  at  plea- 
sure." SureljT  they  think  rather  too  meanly  of 
our  apprehensions,  when  they  suppose  us  not  to 
know  what  they  well  know  themselves,  that 
they  are  taxed,  like  all  other  British  subjects, 
by  parliament ;  and  that  the  Crown  has  not  by 
the  new  imposts,  whether  right  or  wrong,  oth- 
tained  any  additional  power  over  their  posses- 
sions. 

It  were  a  curious,  but  an  idle,  speculadon  to 
Diquire,  what  efiect  these  dictators  of  sedition  ex- 
pect from  the  dispersion  of  their  Letter  amons  us. 
If  they  believe  their  own  complaints  of  harddiip, 
and  really  dread  the  danger  which  they  describe, 
they  will  naturally  hof>e  to  communicate  the 
same  perceptions  to  their  fellow-subjects.  But 
probably  in  America,  as  in  other  places,  the  chie& 
are  incendiari^  that  hope  to  rob  m  the  tumults  of 
a  conflagration,  and  toss  brands  among  a  rabble 
passively  combustible.  Those  who  wrote  the 
Address,  though  they  have  shown  no  sreat  extent 
or  profundity  of  nund,  are  yet  probably  wiser 
than  to  believe  it:  but  they  liave  been  tau^t  by 
some  master  of  mischief^  now  to  put  in  motion 
the  engine  of  political  electricity;  to  attract  by 
the  sounds  of  Liberty  and  Property,  to  repel  by 
those  of  Popery  and  Slavery ;  ana  to  give  the 
great  stroke  by  the  name  of  Boston. 

When  subordinate  communities  oppose  the 
decrees  of  the  general  legislature  wito^  defiance 
thus  audacious,  and  mali^ty  thus  acrimonious, 
nothing  remains  but  to  conquer  or  to  yield; 
to  allow  their  claim  of  independence,  or  to  reduce 
them  by  force  to  submission  and  allegiance. 

It  might  be  hoped  that  no  Englishman  could 
be  found,  whom  the  menaces  of  our  own  Cdo- 
nists,  just  rescued  from  the  French,  would  not 
move  to  indignation,  like  that  of  the  Scy- 
thians, who,  returning  from  war,  found  them- 
selves excluded  from  their  own  houses  by  their 
skives. 

That  corporatbns  constituted  by  favour,  and 
existing  by  sufferance,  should  dare  to  prohibit 
commercO  with  their  native  country,  and  threateo 
individuals  by  iT^amy,  and  societies  with  at  least 
suspension  of  amity,  for  daring  to  be  more  obe- 
dient to  government  than  themselves,  is  a  degree 
of  insolence  which  not  only  deserves  to  be  pu- 
nished, but  of  wtuch  the  punishment  is  loudly  de- 
manded by  the  order  or  hfe,  and  the  peace  of 
nations* 

Yet  there  have  risen  up,  in  the  face  of  the 
public,  men  who,  by  whatever  corruptions  or 
whatever  infatuation,  have  undertaken  to  defend 
the  Americans,  endeavour  to  shelter  them^  from 
resentment,  and  propose  reconciliation  without 
sabniiitsion. 

As  political  diseases  are  naturally  contagious, 
let  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  Cornwall, 
seized  with  the  Philadelphian  frenzy,  may  resolve 
to  separate  itself  from  tne  general  system  of  the 
En^jlish  constitution,  and  judge  of  its  own  r^ts 
in  Its  own  parliament.  A  congress  might  Uien 
meet  at  Truro,  and  address  the  other  counties  in 
a  style  not  unlike  the  language  of  the  American 
patriou:— 


"fubuds  Ann  rsLLow-suuBcrSy 

"  Ws,  the  delegates  of  the  several  towns  and 
parishes  of  Cornwall,  assembled  to  deliberate 
upon  our  own  stAte  and  that  of  our  constituents, 
having,  afler  serious  debate  and  calm  considera- 
tion, settled  the  scheme  of  our  future  conuuct, 
hold  it  necessary  to  declare  the  resolutions  which 
we  think  ourselves  entitled  to  form  by  the  unalien- 
able rights  of  reasonable  beings,  and  into  xvhich 
we  have  been  compelled  by  i^ievancee  and  op- 
pressions, long  endured  by  us  in  patient  silence, 
not  because  we  did  not  feel,  or  could  not  remove 
them,  but  because  we  were  unwilling  to  give  dis- 
turbance to  A  settled  government,  and  hoped  that 
others  would  in  time  find,  like  ourselves,  their 
true  interest  and  their  original  powers,  and  all 
co-operate  to  universal  happiness. 

"But  since  having  long  mdulged  the  pleasing 
expectation,  we  find  genml  discontent  not  likely  . 
to  mcreAse,  or  not  likely  to  end  in  eeneral  defec- 
tion, we  resolve  to  erect  alone  the  standard  of 
liberty. 

"ifnote  then^  that  you  are  no  longer  to  consider 
Cornwall  as  an  English  county,  visited  by  Eng- 
lish judges,  receiving  law  from  an  English  parlia- 
ment, or  included  in  any  general  taxation  of  the 
kingdom;  but  as  a  state  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent, governed  by  its  own  institutions,  adminis- 
tered by  its  own  magistrates,  and  exempt  firom 
any  tax  or  tribute  but  such  as  we  shall  impose 
upon  ourselves. 

^'We  are  the  acknowled^  djescendants  of 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain,  of  men  who, 
before  the  time  of  history,  took  possession  of  the 
island  desolate  and  waste,  and  therefore  open  to 
the  first  occupants.  Of  this  desoent,  our  lan- 
guage is  a  sufficient  proof,  which,  not  quite  a 
centuiy  ago,  was  different  from  yours. 

"  Such  are  the  Comishmen ;  but  who  are 
you  7  who,  but  the  unauthorised  and  lawless 
children  of  intruders,  invaders,  and  oppressors  7 
who,  but  the  transmitters  of  wrong,  the  inheriton 
of  robbery?  In  claiming  independence,  we 
claim  but  Uttle.  We  might  require  you  to  de- 
part from  a  land  which  you  possess  oy  usurpa- 
tion, and  to  restore  all  that  you  have  taken 
from  us. 

"Independence  is  the  gift  of  Nature.  No 
man  is  oom  the  master  of  another.  Ev^ 
Comishman  is  a  freeman,  for  we  have  never 
resigned  the  rights  of  humanity ;  and  he  only 
can  be  thought  free,  who  is  not  governed  but  by 
his  own  consent. 

"  You  may  uree  that  the  present  system  o* 
government  has  descended  through  many  ages, 
and  that  we  have  a  larger  part  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Idngdom  than  any^  other  county. 

"All  this  is  trucL  but  it  is  neither  cogent  nor 
persuasive.  We  look  to  the  original  of  things. 
Our  union  with  the  English  counties  was  either 
compelled  by  force,  or  settled  by  compact 

"That  which  was  made  by  violence,  may  by 
violence  be  broken.  If  we  were  treated  as  a 
conquered  people,  our  ri^ts  might  be  obscureiL 
but  could  never  be  extinguishMi.  The  sword 
can  give  nothing  but  power,  which  a  sharper 
swoni  can  take  away. 

"If  our  union  was  by  compact,  whom  could 
the  compact  bind  but  those  that  concurred  in 
the  stipulations  7  We  gave  our  ancestore  no 
commission  to  settle  the  terms  of  future  exist- 
ence.   They  might  be  cowards  that  were  fright* 
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ed,  or  bloddieads  that  were  cheated ;  but  what- 
ever they  were,  they  could  contract  only  for 
themselves.  What  they  could  establish,  we 
«an  aanuL 

''Against  our  present  foma  of  govemment  it 
ahall  stand  in  the  place  of  all  argument,  that  we 
<lo  not  like  it.  While  we  are  governed  as  we  do 
not  like,  where  is  our  liberty?  We  do  not  Kke 
taxes,  we  will  therefore  not  be  taxed  :  we  do  not 
like  your  laws,  aad  will  not  obey  them. 

"  The  taxes  laid  by  onr  representatives,  are 
4aid,  you  tell  us,  by  our  own  consent ;  but  we 
will  no  lone:er  consent  to  be  represented.  Our 
number  of  legislators  was  originally  a  burden, 
and  ought  to  have  been  refused  ;  it  is  now  con- 
aidered  as  a  disproportionate  advantage;  who, 
then,  will  complain  if  we  resign  it? 

'*  We  shall  form  a  senate  <Mour  own,  under  a 
President  whom  the  King  shall  nominate,  but 
whose  authority,  we  will  Emit,  by  adjusting  his 
sataiy  to  his  merit.  We  will  not  withhold  a 
proper  share  of  contribution  to  tlie  necessary 
«xpense  of  lawful  government,  but  will  decide 
-for  ourselves  what  snare  is  proper,  what  expense 
is  necessary,  and  what  government  is  lawfiiL 

''Till  our  council  is  proclaimed  independent 
and  unaccountable,  we  will,  after  the  tenth  day 
of  September,  keep  our  tin  in  our  own  hands : 
you  can  be  supplied  from  no  other  place,  and 
must  therefore  comply,  or  be  poisonM  with  the 
copper  of  your  own  kitchens. 

"If  any  Comishman  shall  refuse  his  nsme  to 
4his  just  and  laudable  associatidn,  he  shall  be 
tumbled  from  St.  Michael's  Mount,  or  buried 
alive  in  a  tin-mine ;  and  if  any  emissary  shall 
-be  found  seducing  Comishmen  to  their  former 
«tate,  he  shall  be  smeared  with  tar  and  rolled  in 
feathers,  and  chased  with  dogs  out  of  our  domi- 
nions. 

"  Fnm  tke  Comish  Congress  at  Truro/* 

Of  this  memorial  what  could  be  said  but  that 
it  was  written  in  jest,  or  written  by  a  madman. 
Yet  I  know  not  whether  the  warmest  admirers 
t>f  Pennsylvanian  eloquence  can  find  any  argu- 
«nent  in  the  Address  of  the  Congress,  that  is  not 
with  greater  strength  urged  by  the  Cornishman. 

The  argument  of  the  Irregular  troops  of  con- 
troversy, stripped  of  its  colours,  and  turned  out 
naked  to  the  view,  is  no  more  than  this,  Li- 
i>erty  is  the  buthright  of  man,  and  where  obe- 
dience is  compelled,  there  is  no  liberty.  The 
answer  is  equally  simple.  Government  is  ne- 
cessary to  man,  and  where  obedience  is  not 
XKMnpelled,  there  is  no  government. 

If  tlie  subject  refuses  to  obey,  it  is  the  duty  of 
authority  to  use  compulsion.  Society  cannot 
aubsist  but  by  the  povrer,  first  of  makmg  laws, 
■and  then  of  enforcing  them. 

To  one  of  tlie  threats  hissed  out  by  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  put  nothing  similar  into  the  Cor- 
nish proclamation;  because  it  is  too  wild  for 
4bUy  and  too  foolish  for  madness.  If  we  do  not 
withhold  our  King  and  his  parliament  from 
taxing  them,  they  will  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
enslave  us. 

How  they  will  come,  they  have  not  told  us : 
f>erhap8  they  will  take  wing  and  light  upon  our 
coasts.  When  the  cranes  thus  begin  to  flutter, 
it  is  time  for  pigmies  to  keep  their  eyes  about 
them.  The  Qreat  Orator  observes,  that  they 
w^Ubevtryfi^  after  they  have  been  taxed,  to 


hn]308e  chains  upon  us.  If  they  are  to  fit  at 
their  friend  describes  them,  and  so  wilting  «s 
they  describe  then^lves,  let  us  increase  our 
army,  and  double  our  militia. 

It  has  been  of  late  a  very  general  praetioe  to 
talk  of  slavery  among  those  who  are  setting  at 
defiance  every  power  that  keeps  the  world  m 
order.  If  the  learned  Author  of  the?  "Reflec- 
tions on  Learning"  has  rightly  observed,  thst 
no  man  ever  could  give  law  to  language,  it  will 
be  vain  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  word  slaxerif; 
but  I  could  wish  it  more  discreetly  uttered  ;  it  is 
driven  at  one  time  too  hard  into  our  ears  by 
the  loud  hurricane  of  Pennsylvanian  eloquence, 
and  at  another  glides  too  cold  into  our  hearu  bv 
the  sofl  conveyance  of  a  female  patriot  bewail 
ing  the  miseries  of  her  friends  andfeOoW'cUixens. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  sedition,  that 
those  who  a  few  years  ago  disputed  only  our 
right  of  laying  taxes,  nowquestion  the  validity  of 
every  act  of  legislation.  They  consider  them- 
selves as  emancipated  from  ooedience,  and  as 
being  no  longer  the  subiects  of  the  British 
crown.  They  leave  us  no  cnoice  but  of  yielding 
or  .conquering,  of  resigning  our  dominion,  or 
maintaining  it  by  forces 

From  force,  many  endeavours  have  been  used 
either  to  dissuade  or  to  deter  us.  Sometimes 
the  merit  of  the  Americans  is  exalted,  and  some- 
times their  sufierings  are  aggravated.  We  are 
told  of  their  contributions  to  the  last  war,  a  wai 
incited  by  their  outcries,  and  continued  for  their 
protection ;  a  war  by  which  none  but  themselves 
were  ^ners.  All  that  they  can  boast  is,  that 
they  did  something  for  themselves,  and  did  not 
wholly  stand  inactive  while  the  sods  of  Britaift 
were  fighting  in  their  cause. 

If  we  cannot  admire,  we  are  called  to  pity 
them ;  to  pity  those  that  show  no  regard  to  their 
Mother-country;  have  obeyed  no  law  which 
they  could  violate;  have  imparted  no  gpood 
which  they  could  withhold ;  have  entered  fano 
associations  of  fraud  to  rob  their  creditors;  and 
into  combinations  to  distress  all  who  depended 
on  their  commerce.  We  are  reproached  with 
the  cruelty  of  shutting  one  port,  where  every 
port  is  shut  against  us.  We  are  censured  as 
tyrannical  for  hindering  those  from  fishing,  who 
have  condemned  our  merchants  to  bankruptcy, 
and  our  manufacturers  to  hunger. 

Others  persuade  us  to  give  Uiem  more  liberty, 
to  take  oft  restraints,  and  relax  authority :  om 
tell'us  what  happy  consequences  will  arise  from 
forbearance :  how  their  afi*eccions  will  be  con- 
ciliated, and  into  what  diflfusions  of  beneficence 
their  gratitude  will  luxuriate.  They  will  k)?e 
their  mends.  They  will  reverence  their  protect- 
ors. They  will  throw  themselves  into  our  arms, 
and  lay  their  property  at  our  feet.  They  will 
buy  from  no  other  what  we  can  sell  them ;  they 
will  sell  to  no  other  what  we  wish  to  buy. 

That  any  obligations  should  overpower  their 
attention  to  profit,  we  have  known  them  long 
enough  not  to  expect.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  a  more  liberal  people.  With  what  kind- 
ness they  repay  benefits,  they  are  now  showing 
us,  who,  as  soon  as  we  have  delivered  them  fron 
France,  are  defying  and  prosciibing  us. 

But  if  we  will  permit  them  ro  tax  themselves, 
they  will  give  us  more  than  we  require.  If  wt 
proclaim  Uiem  independent,  they  will  during 
pleasure  pay  us  a  subsidy.    The  contest  is  no* 
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Qow  for  monef,  but  for  powe&  The  question  is 
oot  how  much  we  eholl  collect,  but  by  what 
authority  the  coUection  shail  be  made. 

Those  who  find  that  the  Americans  cannot  be 
shown  in  any  form  that  may  raise  love  or  pity, 
dress  them  m  habiliments  of  terror,  and  try  to 
make  us  think  them  formidable.  The  Bostoni- 
ans  can  call  into  the  fi<;ld  ninety  thousand  men. 
While  we  conquer  all  before  us,  new  enemies 
will  rise  up  behmd,  and  our  work  will  be  always 
to  be^in.  If  we  take  possession  of  the  towns, 
the  colonists  will  retire  into  the  inland  regions, 
and  the  gain  of  victory  will  be  only  empty 
houses,  and  a  wide  extent  of  waste  and  desola- 
tion. If  we  subdue  them  for  the  present,  they 
will  universally  revolt  in  the  next  war,  and  resign 
us  without  pity  tosubjectionand  destruction. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  between 
losing  America  and  resigning  it,  there  is  no  ereat 
<)ifference ;  that  it  is  not  very  reasonable  to 
jump  into  the  sea,  because  the  ship  b  leaky.  All 
those  evils  may  befall  us,  but  we  need  not  hasten 
chcm. 

The  Dean  of  Gloucester  has  proposed,  and 
aeems  to  propose  it  seriously,  that  we  should  at 
once  release  our  claims,  declare  them  masters  of 
themselves,  and  whistle  them  down  the  wind. 
His  opinion  is,  that  our  gain  from  them  will  be 
the  same,  and  our  expense  less.  What  they 
can  have  most  cheaply  from  Britam,  they  will 
still  buy ;  what  they  can  sell  to  us  at  the  highest 
price,  they  will  still  selL 

It  is,  however,  a  little  hard,  that  having  so 
lately  fought  and  conquered  for  their  safety,  we 
should  govern  them  no  longer.  By  letting  them 
loose  bdfore  the  war,  how  many  millions  might 
have  been  saved.  One  wild  proposal  b  best 
answered  by  another.  Let  us  restore  to  the 
French  what  we  have  taken  from  them.  We 
shall  see  our  colonists  at  our  feet,  when  they 
have  an  enemy  so  near  them.  Let  us  pve  the 
Indians  arms,  and  teach  them  disciphne,  and 
encourage  them  now  and  then  to  plunder  a 
plantaiion.  Security  and  leisure  are  the  parents 
of  sedition. 

While  these  dififerent  opinions  are  agitated, 
it  seems  to  be  determined  by  the  legislature,  that 
force  shall  be  tried.  Men  of  the  pen  have  sel- 
dom any  great  skill  in  conquering  kingdoms,  but 
they  have  strong  inclination  to  give  advice.  I 
cannot  forbear  to  wish,  that  this  commotion  may 
end  without  bloodshed,  and  that  the  rebels  may 
be  subdued  by  terror  mther  than  by  violence ; 
and  therefore  recommend  such  a  force  as  may 
take  away  not  only  the  power  but  the  hope  of 
resistance,  and  by  conquering  without  a  battle, 
save  many  from  the  sword. 

If  their  obstinacy  continues  without  actual 
hostilities,  it  may  perhaps  be  mollified  by  turn- 
ing out  the  soldiers  to  free  quarters,  forbidding 
any  personal  cruelly  or  hurt.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed, that  the  slaves  should  be  set  free,  an  act 
whicA  surely  the  lovers  of  liberty  cannot  but 
commend.  If  they  are  furnished  with  firearms 
for  defence,  and  utensils  for  husbandry,  and  set- 
tled in  some  simple  form  of  government  ¥rithin 
the  country,  they  may  be  more  grateful  and  ho- 
nest than  their  masters. 

Far  be  it  from  any  Englishman  to  thirst  for 
die  blood  of  his  fellow-subjects.  Those  who 
most  deserve  our  resentment,  are  unhappily  at 
l«ss  distance.    The  Americans^  when  the  Stamp 


Act  was  first  proposed,  nndonbtedly  disliked  it, 
as  every  nation  dislikes  an  impost ;  but  they  had 
no  thought  of  resisting  it,  till  they  were  encou- 
raged and  incited  by  European  intelligence, 
from^men  whom  they  thought  their  friends,  but 
who  were  friends  only  to  themselves. 

On  the  original  contrivers  of  mischief  let  an 
insulted  nation  pour  out  its  vengeance.  With 
whatever  design  they  have  inflamed  this  perni- 
cious contest,  they  are  themselves  equally  de- 
testable. If  they  wish  success  to  the  cotonies, 
they  are  traitors  to  this  country ;  if  they  wish 
their  defeat,  they  are  traitors  at  once  to  America 
and  England.  To  them,  and  them  only,  must 
be  imputed  the  interruption  of  commerce,  and 
the  miseries  of  war,  the  sorrow  of  those  that  shall 
be  ruined,  and  the  blood  of  those  tliat  shall  fail. 

Since  the  Americans  have  made  it  necessary 
to  subdue  them,  may  they  be  subdued  with  the 
least  injury  possible  to  tneir  persons  and  their 
possessions!  When  they  are  reduced  to  obe- 
dience, may  that  obedience  be  secured  by  stricter 
laws  and  stronger  obligations ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  noxious  to  society,  than 
that  erroneous  cleaiency,  which,  when  a  rebel 
lion  is  suppressed,  exacts  no  forfeiture  and  esta- 
blishes no  securities,  but  leaves  the  rebels  in 
their  former  state.  Who  would  not  try  the  ex- 
periment which  promises  advantage  without  ex 
pense?  If  rebels  once  obtain  a  victory,  their 
wishes  are  accomplished ;  if  they  ore  defeated, 
they  suffer  little,  perhaps  less  than  their  con- 
querors j  however  oflen  they  play  the  game,  the 
chance  is  always  in  their  favour.  In  the  mean 
time,  they  are  growing  rich  by  victualling  the 
troops  that  we  have  sent  against  them,  and  pei^ 
haps  fain  more  bv  the  residence  of  the  armj 
than  they  lose  by  the  obstruction  of  their  porL 

Their  charters  being  now,  [  suppose,  legally 
forfeited,  may  be  modelled  as  shall  appear  most 
commodious  to  the  Motber-country.  Thus  the 
privileges  which  are  found  by  experience  liable 
to  misuse,  will  be  taken  away,  and  those  who 
now  bellow  as  patriots,  bluster  as  soldiers,  and 
domineer  as  legislators,  will  sink  into  sober  mer- 
chants and  silent  planters,  peaceably  diligent, 
and  securely  rich. 

But  there  la  one' writer,  and  perhaps  many 
who  do  not  write,  to  whom  the  contraction  of 
these  pernicious  privileges  appears  very  danger- 
ous, and  who  startle  at  the  uoughts  of  EngUmd 
free  and  •America  in  chains.  Children  6y  from 
their  own  shadow,  and  rhetoricians  are  fnghted 
by  their  own  voices.  Chains  is  undoubtedly  a 
dreadful  word  ;  but  perhaps  the  masters  of  civil 
wisdom  may  discover  some  gradations  between 
chains  and  anarchy.  Chains  need  not  be  put 
upon  those  who  will  be  restrained  without  them. 
This  contest  may  end  in  the  softer  phrase  of 
English  Superiority  and  American  Obedience. 

We  are  told,  tliat  the  subjection  of  Amerioins 
may  tend  to  the  diminution  of  our  own  liberties: 
an  event,  which  none  but  very  perspicacious  po- 
liticians are  able  to  foresee.^  If  slavery  be  tnus 
fatally  contagious,  how  is  it  that  we  hear  the 
loudest  yelps  for  liberty  among  the  drivers  of 
necroes? 

But  let  us  interrupt  a  while  this  dream  of  con- 
quest, settlement,  and  supremacy.  Let  us  re- 
member that  being  to  contend,  according  to  one 
orator,  with  three  millions  of  Whigs,  and  accord- 
ing to  aQother,^'ith  ninety  thousand  patriots  of 
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in  our  career  of  rMuctioiL    We  may  I 


«•'  I5av,  we  maj  poasibly  be  checked 
r  of  reductioiL  We  may  be  reduced 
to  peace  upon  equal  terms,  or  driven  from  the 
western  continent,  and  forbidden  to  violate  a 
second  time  the  happy  borders  of  the  land  of 
libertT.  The  time  is  now  perhaps  at  hand,  which 
Sir  Thcmias  Browne  predicted  between  jest  and 
earnest, 

When  AnoMlcs  should  no  moro  tend  out  her  treasure, 
But  ipeod  it  si  home  in  American  pleasure. 

If  we  are  allowed  npon  our  defeat  to  stipolate 
cooditiona,  I  hope  the  treaty  of  Boston  will  per- 


mit us  to  import  into  the  confederated  Csntom 
such  products  as  they  do  not  raise,  and  sneh  m^ 
nufactures  as  they  do  not  make,  and  cannot  buy 
dieaper  from  other  nations,  payinc  like  others 
the  appointed  customs ;  that  if  an  EngUrii  ehip 
salutes  a  Ibrt  with  four  ^ns,  tt  shall  be  answered 
at  least  with  two  ;  and  that  if  anEngtishmao  be 
inclined  to  hold  a  plantation,  he  sbdl  only  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  reigning  powers,  and 
be  suffered,  while  he  Utcs  ino&nsi¥eIy>  to  retain 
his  own  opinion  of  English  rights,  unmolested  is 
his  conscience  by  an  oath  of  abjwatioQi 
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7>  the  Right  Hon&urdble  Philip  Dormer,  Earl 
of  Chestbrfirld,  one  qf  Hit  Majesty*s  PHn' 
eipal  Secretaries  of  State, 

Mt  Lord, 

When  first  I  undertook  to  wnte  an  English 
DiCTiOM  ART,  I  had  no  expectation  of  any  higher 
patronage  than  that  of  the  proprietors  or  the 
copy,  nor  prospect  of  any  other  advantage  than 
the  price  of  my  labour.  I  knew  that  the  work 
in  which  I  enjofosed  is  generally  considered  as 
drudgery  for  the  blind,  as  the  proper  toil  of  art- 
less industry;  a  task  that  req^nires  neither  the 
light  of  learning,  nor  the  activity  of  genius,  but 
may  be  successAiIly  performed  without  ant 
higher  <^uality  than  tnat  of  bearing  burdens  with 
dull  patience,  and  beating  the  tract  of  the  alpha- 
bet with  sluggish  resolution. 

Whether  this  opinion,  so  long  transmitted, 
and  so  widely  propagated,  had  its  l^ginning  from 
truth  and  nature,  or  from  accident  and  preju- 
dice ;  whether  it  be  decreed  by  the  authority  of 
reason,  or  the  tyranny  of  ignorance,  that  of  all 
the  candidates  for  literary  praise,  the  unhappy 
lexicographer  holds  the  lowest  place,  neither 
vanity  nor  interest  incited  me  to  inquire.  It  ap- 
pear^ that  the  province  allotted  me  was,  of  all 
the  regions  of  learning,  generally  confessed  to  be 
the  least  delightful,  that  it  was  believed  to  pro- 
duce neither  fruits  nor  flowers ;  and  that  after  a 
long  and  laborious  cultivation,  not  even  the  bar- 
ren laurel*  had  been  found  upon  it 

Yet  on  this  province,  my  Lord,  I  entered, 
with  the  pleasing  hope,  that,  as  it  was  low,  it 
likewise  would  be  sate.  I  was  drawn  forward 
with  the  prospect  of  employment,  which,  though 
not  splendid,  would  be  useful ;  and  which, 
though  it  could  not  make  my  life  envied,  would 
keep  it  innocent ;  which  would  awaken  no  pas- 
flioa,  engage  me  in  no  contention,  nor  throw  m 


•  Thit  it  nocked  by  Lord  Orrery,  as  one  of  the  few 
Inaccuraciee  in  this  address,  the  Uturel  not  being  bar. 
tm,  bt«  bearing  firuita  and  llowere.  fioawell*t  Life, 
woU  I. 


my  way  any  temptation  to  disturb  the  quiet  of 
others  by  censure,  or  m}r  own  by  flattery. 

I  had  read  indeed  of  times,  in  which  princes 
and  statesmen  thought  it  part  of  their  honour  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  their  native  tongues ; 
and  in  which  dictionaries  were  written  under 
the  protection  of  greatness.  To  the  patrons  df 
such  undertakings  I  willingly  paid  the  homage 
of  believing  that  they,  who  were  thos  solicitous 
for  the  perpetuity  of  their  language,  had  reason 
to  expect  tnat  tfaieir  actions  would  be  celebrated 
by  posterity,  and  that  the  eloquence  which  they 
promoted  would  bo  employed  in  their  praise, 
but  t  consider  such  acts  of  beneficence  as  pro- 
digies, recorded  rather  to  raise  wonder  than  ex- 
pectation; and  content  with  the  terms  that  I 
had  stipulated,  had  not  suflered  my  imagination 
to  flatter  me  with  any  other  encouragement, 
when  I  found  that  my  design  had  been  thought 
by  your  Lordship  of  importance  sufficient  to  at- 
tract your  favour. 

How  far  this  unexpected  distinction  can  be 
rated  among .  the  happy  incidents  of  life,  I  am 
not  yet  able  to  determine.  Its  first  eflbct  has 
been  to  make  me  anxious,  lest  it  should  fix  the 
attention  of  the  public  too  much  upon  me,  and, 
as  it  once  happened  to  an  epic  poet  of  France, 
by  raising  the  reputation  of  the  attempt,  obstruct 
the  reception  of  the  work.  I  imagine  «'hat  the 
world  will  expect  from  a  scheme,  prosecuted 
under  your  lordship's  influence ;  and  I  know 
that  expectation,  when  her  wings  are  once  ex- 
panded, easily  reaches  heights  which  perform- 
ance never  will  attain;  and  when  she  has 
mounted  the  summit  of  perfection,  derides  her 
follower,  who  dies  in  the  pursuit 

Not  therefore  to  raise  expectation,  but  to  re- 
press it,  I  here  lay  before  your  Lordship  the  Plan 
of  my  undertaking,  that  more  may  not  be  de- 
manded than  I  intend ;  and,  that  before  it  is  too 
far  advanced  to  be  thrown  into  a  new  method,  I 
may  be  advertised  of  its  defects  or  superfluities. 
Such  informations  I  may  justly  hope,  from  the 
emulation  with  which  those,  who  desire  the 
praise  of  elegance  or  discernment,  must  contend 
m  the  promotion  of  a  design  that  you,  my  Lord, 
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have  not  thought  unworthy  to  share  your  atten- 
tion with  treaties  and  with  wars. 

In  the  first  attempt  to  methodise  my  ideas  I 
found  a  difficulty,  which  extended  itself  to  the 
whole  work.  It  was  not  easy  to  determine  by 
what  rule  of  distinction  the  words  of  this  Dic- 
tionary were  to  he  chosen.  The  chief  intent  of 
it  IS  to  preserve  the  puritv,  and  ascertain  the 
meaning,  of  our  English  icfiom ;  and  this  seems 
to  require  nothing  more  than  that  our  languaire 
be  considered,  so  far  as  it  is  our  own ;  that  the 
words  and  phrases  used  in  the  general  intercourse 
of  life,  or  found  in  the  works  of  those  whom  we 
commonly  style  polite  writers,  be  selected,  with- 
out including  the  terms  of  particular  professions  ; 
since,  with  the  arts  to  which  they  relate,  they  are 
generally  derived  from  other  nations,  ana  are 
very  oflen  the  same  in  all  the  languages  of  this 
part  of  the  world.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  exact 
and  pure  idea  of  a  grammatical  dictionary ;  but  in 
lexicosrraphy,  as  in  other  arts,  naked  science  is 
too  delicate  for  the  purposes  of  life.  The  value 
of  a  work  must  be  estimated  by  its  use ;  it  is  not 
enough  that  a  dictionary  delights  the  critic,  un- 
less, at  the  same  time,  it  instructs  the  learner ; 
as  it  is  to  little  purpose  that  an  engine  amuses 
the  philoaopher  by  the  subtlety  of  its  mecha- 
nism, if  it  requires  so  touch  knowledge  in  its  ap- 
pUcation  as  to  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  com- 
mon workman. 

The  title  which  I  prefix  to  my  work  has  long 
conveyed  a  very  miscellaneous  idea,  and  they 
that  take  a  dictionary  into  their  hands  have  been 
accustomed  to  expect  from  it  a  solution  of  al- 
most every  difficulty.  If  foreign  words  there- 
fore were  rejected,  it  could  be  little  regarded, 
except  by  critics,  or  those  who  aspire  to  criti- 
cism; and  however  it  might  enlighten  those 
that  write,  would  be  all  darkness  to  them  that 
only  read.  The  unlearned  much  oftener  consult 
their  dictionaries  for  the  meaning  of  words  than 
for  their  structures  or  formations ;  and  the  words 
that  most  want  explanation,  are  generally  terms 
of  art ;  which,  therefore,  experience  has  taught 
my  predecessors  to  spread  with  a  kind  of  pom- 
pous luxuriance  over  their  productions. 

The  academicians  of  France,  indeed,  rejected 
terms  of  science  in  their  first  essay,  but  found 
afterwards  a  necessity  of  relaxing  (he  rigour  of 
their  determination;  and,  though  they  would 
not  naturalize  them  at  once  by  a  single  act,  per- 
mitted them  by  degrees  to  settle  themselves 
among  the  natives,  with  little  opposition ;  and 
it  would  surely  be  no  proof  of  juoffment  to  imi- 
tate them  in  an  error  which  they  nave  now  re- 
tracted, and  deprive  the  book  of  its  chief  use,  by 
scrupulous  distinctions. 

Of  such  words,  however,  all  are  not  equally 
to  be  considered  as  parts  of  our  language ;  for 
some  of  them  are  naturalized  and  incorporated, 
but  others  still  continue  aliens,  and  are  rather 
auxiliaries  than  subjects.  This  naturalization  is 
produced  either  by  an  admission  into  common 
speech,  in  some  metaphorical  signification,  which 
IS  the  acquisition  of  a  kind  of  property  among 
us ;  as  we  say,  the  xenitk  of  advancement,  the 
meridian  of  life,  the  cynosure*  of  nei^booring 
eyes ;  or  it  is  the  conseouence  of  long  intermix- 
ture and  frequent  use.  by  whioh  the  ear  is  ac- 
customed to  the  souna  of  words,  till  their  origi- 


nal is  forgotten,  as  in  eqvaior,  MfdKles  ;  or  of  the 
change  of  a  foreign  into  an  English  termination, 
and  a  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  speech  into 
which  they  are  adopted ;  as  in  adegonfy  eaekexy^ 
perijmewnony. 

Of  those  which  still  continue  in  the  state  of 
aliens,  and  have  made  no  approaches  towards 
assimilation,  some  seem  necessary  to  be  retained : 
because  the  purchasers  of  the  Dictionary  will 
expect  to  fina  them.  Such  are  many  words  in 
the  common  law,  as  eamat^  habeas  carpmSf  ^rv- 
munire^  nisi  jnius :  such  are  some  terms  of  con- 
troversial divinity,  as  hypostasis  ;  and  of  phrar, 
as  the  names  of  diseases ;  and  in  general,  all 
terms  which  can  be  found  in  books  not  written 
professedly  upon  particular  arts,  or  can  be  sop- 
posed  necessary  to  those  who  do  not  regularly 
study  them.  Thus,  when  a  reader  not  skilled 
in  physic,  happens  in  Milton  upon  this  line, 
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Marasmiu,  and  wide>wasting  pmij^nee, 

he  will,  with  equal  expectation,  look  into  his  dic- 
tionary for  the  word  marasmus^  as  for  airopky^or 
vestUence ;  and  will  have  reason  to  complain  if 
ne  does  not  find  it 

It  seems  necessary  to  the  completion  of  a  die* 
tionary  designed  not  merely  for  critics,  but  for 
popular  use,  that  it  should  comprise,  in  some 
degree,  the  peculiar  words  of  every  profession ; 
that  the  terms  of  war  and  navigation  should  be 
inserted,  so  far  as  they  can  be  required  by  read- 
ers of  travels  and  of  nistory ;  and  tboae  of  law, 
merchandise,  and  mechanicai  trades,  so  fiu-  aa 
they  can  be  supposed  useful  in  the  cccuireocea 
of  common  Ufe. 

But  there  ought,  however,  to  he  some  distinc 
tion  made  between  the  different  classes  of  words ; 
and  therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  print  thoae  which 
are  incorporated  bto  the  language  in  the  usual 
character,  and  those  which  are  still  to  be  consi- 
dered as  foreign,  in  the  italic  letter. 

Another  question  may  arise  'with  regard  to 
appellatives,  or  the  names  of  species.  It  seems 
of  no  great  use  to  set  down  the  words  harse^dag^ 
eat,  toUlotOy  alders  daisy,  rose,  and  a  thousand 
others,  of  which  it  will  be  hard  to  give  an  ex- 
planation, not  more  obscure  than  the  word  itself, 
yet  it  is  to  be  considered,  that,  if  the  names  ol 
animals  be  inserted,  we  must  admit  those  which 
are  more  known,  as  well  as  those  with  which 
we  are,  by  accident,  less  acooainted;  and  if  they 
are  all  rejected,  how  will  tne  reader  be  relieved 
from  difficulties  produced  by  allusions  to  the 
crocodile,  the  chameleon,  the  ichneumon,  and 
the  hyaena?  If  no  plants  are  to  be  mentionedy 
the  most  pleasing  part  of  nature  will  be  ex- 
cluded, and  many  oeautiful  epithets  be  unez- 
plaineo.  If  only  those  which  are  less  known 
are  to  be  mentioned,  who  shall  fix  the  limits  ol 
the  reader's  learning?  The  importance  of  suck 
explications  appears  from  the  mistakes  wbick 
the  want  of  them  has  occasioned.  Had  Shak- 
speare  had  a  dictionary  of  this  kind,  he  had  boC 
made  the  woodbine  entwine  the  honeysuekte;  nor 
would  Milton,  with  such  assistance,  have  di»- 
pcMMd  so  improperly  of  his  dtops  and  his  scar^ 
pion. 

Besides,  as  such  words,  like  others,  requirs 
that  their  accents  should  be  settled,  thehr  soands 
ascertained,  and  their  etymologies  deduced,  they 
cannot  be  properly  omitted  m  the  diciiofiary. 
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And  thofil^  the  cocpltaationt  of  tome  may  be 
censured  as  trivial,  because  thej  are  almoet  unH 
vereally  understood ;  and  those  of  others  as  un^ 
necessary,  because  Ihey  will  seldom  occur ;  yet 
it  seems  not  proper  to  omit  them,  since  it  is 
rather  to  be  wished  that  many  readers  should 
find  more  than  they  expect,  than  that  one  should 
miss  what  he  might  hope  to  find. 

When  aH  the  words  are  selected  and  arranged, 
the  first  part  of  the  work  to  be  considered  is  the 
orthography,  which  was  long  vague  and  uncer- 
tain ;  which  at  last,  when  its  fluctuation  ceased. 
Wa.4  ill  many  cases  settled  but  by  accident  i  and 
in  which,  according  to  your  lordship's  observa- 
tion, there  Is  still  great  uncertainty  among  the 
best  critics ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  state  a  rule  by  wliioh 
we  may  decide  between  custom  and  reason,  or 
between  the  equiponderant  authorities  of  writers 
aiitte  eminent  for  judgment  and  accuracy. 

The  great  orthographical  contest  has  long 
subsisted  between  etymology  and  pronunciation. 
It  has  been  demanded,  on  one  hand,  that  meu 
should  write  as  they  speak ;  but  as  it  has  been 
shown  that  this  conformity  never  was  attained 
in  any  language,  and  that  it  is  not  more  easr  to 
persuade  men  to  agree  exactly  in  speaking  ttian 
in  writing,  it  may  to  asked  with  eooal  propriety, 
why  men  do  not  rather  speak  as  tney  write.  In 
France,  where  this  controversy  was  at  its  great- 
est height,  neither  party,  however  ardent,  durst 
adhere  steadily  to  tneir  own  rule ;  the  etymolo- 
gist was  often  forced  to  spell  with  the  people ; 
and  the  advocate  for  the  autliority  of  pronuncia- 
tion found  it  sontetimes  deviating  so  capriciously 
from  the  received  use  of  writing,  that  he  was 
constrained  to  comply  with  the  rule  of  his  adver- 
saries, lest  he  should  lose  the  end  by  the  means, 
and  be  led  alone  by  following  the  crowd. 

When  a  question  of  orthography  is  dubious, 
that  practice  has,  in  my  opinion,  a  claim  to  pre- 
ference which  preserves  the  greatest  number  of 
radical  letters,  or  seems  most  to  comply  with  the 
general  custom  of  our  laniniage.  But  the  chief 
rule  which  I  propose  to  follow  is,  to  make  no 
innovation,  Without  a  reason  suflktent  to  balance 
the  inconvenience  of  change  ;  and  such  reasons 
V  do  not  expect  often  to  find.  AN  change  is  of 
itself  an  evil,  which  ought  not  to  be  hazarded 
but  for  evident  advantage ;  and  as  inconstancy 
IS  in  every  cXse  a  mark  of  weakness,  it  wHI  add 
nothing  to  the  reputation  of  our  tongue.  There 
are^  indeed,  some  Who  despise  the  inconveniences 
of  confusion,  who  seem  to  take  pleasure  kl  de- 
parting from  cilstdm,  and  to  think  alteration  de- 
sirable for  its  own  sake ;  and  the  reformation  of 
our  orthc^rephv^  wh^ch  these  writers  have  at* 
tempted,  should  not  pass  without  its  due 
honours,  but  that  I  suppose  they  hold  a  singu- 
larity it9  own  reward,  or  may  dit^  the  fascina* 
nation  of  lavish  prtdse. 

The  present  usage  of  spelling,  where  the 
present  usage  can  be  distinguished,  will,  there- 
fore, in  this  work  be  generally  followed;  yet 
there  will  be  often  occasion  to  observe,  that  it 
is  in  itself  inaccurate,  and  tolerated  rather  than 
chosen ;  particuhniy  when,  by  a  change  of  one 
letter,  or  more,  the  meaning  of  a  wovd  is  ob- 
scured ;  as  in  farrier,  or  fenier,  as  it  was  for- 
tneriy  written,  from  ferrum^  or  /«• ;  in  gihheruii 
for  rebi4*kj  the  jargon  of  Geler,  and  his  chemi- 
cal rollovers,  understood  by  none  but  their  own 
tribe,  ft  wiU  \m  Hkewise  -sometimes  proper  to 
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trace  back  the  ortfaojfraphy  of  different  ageiu 
and  show  b]r  what  grMations  the  word  depaitea 
from  ite  original. 

Closely  connected  with  orthoS[raphy  ia  pro- 
nunciation, the  stability  of  which  is  of  great  im« 
portance  to  the  duration  of  a  Uuiguage,  because 
the  first  change  will  naturaUv  begin  by  corrup- 
tions in  the  living  speechr  The.  want  of  certain 
rules  for  t^  pronunciation  of  iormer  ages,  has 
made  us  wholly  ignorant  of  the  metrical  art  of 
our  ancient  poets ;  and  sbce  those  who  study 
their  sentiments  regret  the  loss  of  their  numbers^ 
it  u  surely  time  to  provide  that  the  harmony  ot 
the  modems  may  be  more  permanent* 

A  new  pronunciatiCtt  will  make  almost  a  new 
speech;  and  therefore,  since  one  great  end  of 
this  undertaking  is  to  fix  the  Elnglish  language, 
care  will  be  taken  to  determine  the  accentuation 
of  all  polysyllables  by  proper  authorities,  as  it  is 
one  or  those  capricidus  phenomena  which  can-' 
not  be  easily  reduced  to  rules.  Thus  there  is  no 
antecedent  reason  for  difference  of  accent  in  the 
words  ddormu  and  tononmt;  yet  of  the  one 
Milton  gives  the  sound  in  this  line : 

He  paM*ct  o*er  many  a  regioa  dolorous  | 
and  that  of  the  othef  In  this, 

Sonoroaa  metal  Mowinf  nurtiai  emuMk. 

It  may  likewise  be  proper  to  remark  metrical 
licenses^  such  as  contractions,  gentrmu^  gen^routf 
rtterend,  reverend;  and  coalitions,  as  region,  quu* 
turn* 

But  it  Is  still  more  necessary  to  fix  the  pro* 
nurtCiation  of  monosyFTables,  by  placing  with 
them  words  of  correspondent  sound,  mt  one 
may  ^ard  the  other  against  the  dan«rer  of  that 
variation,  which,  to  some  of  the  rtiost  common, 
has  already  happened ;  so  that  the  Words  wound 
and  wind,  as  they  ore  now freouently  pronounced, 
will  not  rhyme  to  sound  ano  mind.  It  is  to  btf 
remarked,  that  many  Words  written  sUke  are 
differently  pronounced,  naflow  and  brovj :  whiclf 
may  be  tntls  registered,  jloto,  too;  hrofUf  now; 
OT  of  which  the  exempltficiftion  may  be  generally 
giveh  by  a  distich :  tniis  the  wordtf  feisr,  or  lace- 
rate, and  tear,  the  water  of  the  eye,  have  the 
same  letters,  but  may  be  distinguished  thus,  temr'f 
dare;  teafy  peer. 

Some  words  have  two  sounds  which  may  be 
equally  admitted,  as  being  equally  defensibfe  by 
authority.    Thus  great  is  differently  used. 

For  Swift  aod  him  despised  the  farce  ofeute, 
The  sober  lollies  ofthe  wise  and  greta,    FapB, 

k%  if  misfortune  made  the  throne  her  seat, 

And  none  could  be  uohappj  but  the  gfeOt.    HoUrt, 

The  care  of  such  minute  particulars  mav  be* 
censured  at  trifling ;  but  these  particulare  have 
not  been  thought  unworfliy  ef  attention  in'  more 
polished  languages. 

The  accuracy  of  the  French^  in  stating  the 
sounds  of  their  letters^  is  well  known ;  and, 
among  the  Italians^  Crescembeni  has  not  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  inform  his  countrymen  of  the 
words  which,  in  compliance  with  diiTerent 
rhymes,  are  allowed  to  be  differently  spelt,  and 
of  whidk  the  number  is  now  so  fixed,  that  no 
idodem  poet  is  soflered  to  increase  iL  ^ 

When  the  or&ography  and  pronunciation  are 
adjinted,  the  etymology  or  denvation,  is  neit  to 
be  considered,  and  me  words  are  to  be  di»> 
tinfnished  Meordiog  to  Um  diftfeni,  okiiei^- 
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whsfiier  simple,  ss  day,  ^^*  ^'  eompoond,  «i 
dnf'HgfU;  whether  primitive,  as,  to  act,  or  deii- 
vative,  as  action,  aetumablej  active,  actwUy,  This 
will  much  facilitate  the  attainment  of  oar  Ian- 
guaffe,  which  now  stands  in  our  dictionaries  a 
contused  heap  of  words  without  dependence, 
and  without  relation. 

When  this  part  of  the  work  is  peHbrmed,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  inauire  how  our  primitires 
are  to  be  deduced  from  K>reign  lan^nutges,  which 
ma^  be  oflen  very  successfully  performed  by  the 
assistance  of  our  own  etymologists.  This  search 
will  give  occasion  to  many  cunons  disquisitions, 
and  sometimes  perhaps  to  conjectures,  which  to 
readers  unacquainted  with  this  kind  of  study, 
cannot  but  appear  improbable  and  capricious. 
But  it  may  be  reasonably  imagined,  that  what 
is  so  much  in  the  power  of  men  as  language,  will 
rery  oflen  be  capriciously  conducted.  Nor  are 
these  disquisitions  and  conjectures  to  be  consi- 
dered altogether  as  wanton  sports  of  wit,  or  vain 
shows  of  learning;  our  language  is  well  known 
not  to  be  primitive  or  self-onginated,  but  to  have 
adopted  words  of  every  generation,  and,  either 
for  the  supply  of  its  necessities,  or  the  increase 
of  its  copiousness,  to  have  received  additions 
from  very  distant  regions ;  so  that,  in  search  of 
the  progenitors  of  our  speech,  we  may  wander 
from  th^  tropic  to  the  frozen  zone,  and  find  some 
in  the  valleys  of  Palestine,  and  some  upon  the 
rocks  of  Norway. 

Beside  the  derivation  of  particular  words, 
there  is  likewise  an  etymology  of  phrases.  Ex- 
pressions are  often  taken  from  other  languages ; 
some  apparently,  as  to  run  a  risk,  courtr  tan 
ritquc;  and  some  even  when  we  do  not  seem  to 
borrow  their  words ;  thus,  to  Mnr  about,  or  ac- 
complish, appears  an  English  phrase,  but  in 
reality  our  native  word  ahotU  has  no  such  im- 
port, and  is  only  a  French  expression,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  conunon  phrase  ventr 
i  bout  i'unt  affaire. 

In  exhibiting  the  descent  of  our  language,  our 
etymologists  seem  to  have  been  too  lavish  of 
their  learoin,*^,  having  traced  almost  every  word 
through  various  tongues,  only  to  show  what 
was  shown  sufficiently  by  the  first  derivation. 
This  practice  is  of  great  use  in  synoptical  lexi- 
cons, where  mutilated  and  doubtful  languages 
are  explained  b^  their  affinity  to  others  more  cer- 
tain and  extensive,  but  is  generally  sup^nous 
in  English  etymologies.  yThen  the  word  is 
easily  deduced  from  a  Saxon  original,  I  shall  not 
ofVen  inauire  further,  since  we  know  not  the 
parent  of^the  Saxon  clialect ;  but  when  it  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  I  shall  show  whence 
the  French  is  apparently  derived.  Where  a 
Saxon  root  cannot  be  found,  the  defect  may  be 
supplied  from  kindred  languages,  which  will  be 
generally  furnished  with  much  liberality  by  the 
writers  of  our  glossaries ;  writers  who  deserve 
oflen  the  highest  praise,  both  of  judgment  and 
mdustry,  ami  may  expect  at  least  to  be  men- 
tioned with  honour  by  me,  whom  they  have 
fireed  from  the  greatest  part  of  a  very  laborious 
work,  and  on  whom  they  nave  imposed,  at  worst, 
only  the  easy  task  of  rejecting  superfluities. 

By  tracing  in  this  manner  overy  word  to  its 
original,  andnot  admitting,  but  with  great  ei 
tion,  any  of  which  no  original  can  be  found,  vre 
shall  secure  our  famguage  from  beiiiff  ovemm 
Willi  eani,  from  baiiig  en>«d«d  with  tow  teim, 


the  spawB  of  foDy  or  < 

from  no  just  prinaples  of  speech,  and  of  which 

therefore  no  legitimate  derivation  can  be  shown. 

When  the  etymology  is  thus  adjusted,  the 
analogy  of  our  languafs  is  next  to  be  considered ; 
when  we  have  discovered  whence  our  words  are 
derived,  we  are  to  examine  by  what  rules  they 
are  governed,  and  how  they  are  inflected  through 
their  various  terminationsL  The  tertoiaations  ol 
the  English  are  few,  but  those  few  have  hitherto 
remained  unregarded  by  the  writers  of  our  dic- 
tionaries. Our  substantives  are  declined  only 
by  the  plural  termination,  our  adjectives  admit 
no  variation  but  in  the  degrees  of  coroparisoD, 
and  our  verbs  are  coniagatMl  by  auxiliary  words^ 
and  are  only  dianged  in  the  preter  tense. 

To  our  language  may  be  with  great  justness 
applied  the  observation  <d*Q,nintiIiui,  that  speech 
was  not  formed  by  an  analogy  sent  from  beavtm. 
It  did  not  descend  to  ns  in  a  state  of  amfiDnnity 
and  perfectioD,  but  was  produced  by  necessity, 
and  enlarged  by  accident,  and  is  therefore  oom* 
posed  of  uissimilar  parts,  thsown  together  by 
negligence,  by  afl*ectation,  by  learmng,  or  vy 
ignorance. 

Our  inflections  therefore  are  by  no  meaca 
constant,  but  admit  of  numberless  irregiilarities» 
which  in  this  Dictionary  will  be  diligently  noted. 
Thus  fax  makes  in  the  plural  foxtt,  but  stx,  Hiakea 
oxen.  Sheep  is  the  same  in  both  numbers.  Ad- 
jectives are  sometimes  compared  by  changing 
the  last  syllable,  as  proud;  prouder,  prmtdui :  aod 
sometimes  by  particles  prefixed,  as  mmbifmmt, 
more  amlntious,  moet  ambitious.^  The  fbrms  of 
our  verbs  are  subject  to  great  variety ;  aome  end 
their  preter  tense  in  ed,  as  I  Ume,  I  hved,  I  have 
loved;  which  may  be  called  the  regular  form, 
and  is  followed  by  most  of  our  verbs  of  soothfem 
original.  But  many  depart  from  this  role  with- 
out agreeing  in  any  other ;  as  I  shake,  1  thook,  I 
have  shaken,  or  shook,  as  it  is  sometimes  written 
in  poetiT ;  I  make,  I  made,  I  have  made;  I  brimg, 
I  brought;  1  wring,  I  wrung;  and  many  others, 
which,  as  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  mtea,  most 
be  learned  from  the  dictionary  rather  than  the 
grammar. 

The  verbs  are  likewise  to  be  disdngmsbed 
according  to  their  qoalitieo,  as  actives  fross 
neuters :  the  neglect  of  which  has  already  in- 
troduced some  barbarities  in  our  eonversstioii, 
which  if  not  obviated  by  just  animadversiQiw, 
may  in  time  creep  into  our  writings. 

Thus,  my  Lord,  will  our  langua^  be  bid 
down,  distinct  in  its  minutest  subdivisions,  and 
resolved  into  its  elemental  principles.  And  who 
upon  this  survey  can  forbear  to  wish,  that  these 
fundamental  atoms  of  our  speech  might  obtain 
the  fiminess  and  immutability  of  the  primogenial 
and  constituent  particles  or  matter,  that  they 
might  retain  their  snbstance,  while  they  alter 
their  appearance,  and  be  varied  and  compovnd- 
ed,  yet  not  destroyed. 

^t  this  is  a  privilege  which  words  are  scarce* 
ly  to  expect:  for,  like  their  author,  when  they 
are  not  gaining  strength,  they  are  geoeraDy 
losing  it  Th<m||h  art  may  soraetimes  prolottg 
their  duration,  it  will  rarely  give  them  perfwtnity ; 
and  then'  changes  will  be  aUnost  always  inlbm- 
ki^  us,  that  language  b  the  woik  of  man,  of  a 
being  from  whom  pefroanenee  and  stability  oaa- 
not  be  denved. 

Woids  having  hmn  faithefto  coosidersd  «• 
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■opmmte  fend  un^ntieotocl,  are  How  to  be  Itk^ 
wue  ezannned  as. they  are  ranged  in  their  va- 
riona  relations  to  others  by  the  rides  of  syntax 
or  construction,  to  which  I  do  not  know  that  any 
re^rd  has  been  yet  shown  in  English  diction- 
aries, and  in  which  the  grammarians  can  give 
little  assistance.  The  sjmtax  of  this  language 
is  too  inconsistent  to  be  reduced  to  rules,  and 
can  be  only  learned  by  the  distinct  consideration 
of  particular  words,  as  they  are  used  by  the  best 
authors.  Thus,  we  say,  aocoiding  to  the  pre- 
sent modes  of  speedi,  The  soldier  died  0/  his 
wounds,  and  the  sailor  perished  with  hunger: 
and  every  man  acquainted  with  our  langua^ 
would  be  offended  by  a  change  of  these  parti- 
des,  which  yet  seem  originally  assigned  by 
chance,  there  being  no  reason  to  be  drawn  from 
grammar  whj  a  man  may  not,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, be  said  to  die  with  a  wound,  or  perish  rf 

Cmr  syntax  therefore  is  not  to  be  tanght  by 
general  rules,  but  by  special  precedents ;  and  in 
examininf  whether  Aadison  nas  been  with  jus- 
tice accuMd  of  a  solecism  in  this  passage, 

The  po^r  Inhabitant 

Stanret  In  th«  mMac  of  nature*t  bounty  curst, 
And  in  the  loaded  vineyard  dieafor  Mirtf, 

it  is  not  in  our  power  to  have  recourse  to  any 
established  laws  of  speech ;  but  we  must  remark 
how  the  writers  of  former  ages  have  used  the 
same  word,  and  consider  whether  he  can  be 
acquitted  of  impropriety,  upon  the  testimony 
of  uayies,  given  in  nis  favour  by  a  similar  pas- 
sage: 

She  loathes  the  waterr  g1a«8  wherein  she  gaz*d. 
And  ahuni  ft  ttill,  although /or  thirtfAe  die, 

[When  the  construction  of  a  word  is  explained, 
it  is  necessary  to  pursue  it  through  its  train  of 
phraseology,  through  those  forms  where  it  is 
used  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  our  language,  or 
in  senses  uot  to  be  comprised  in  the  general  ex- 
planations ;  as  from  the  verb  make  arise  these 
phrases,  to  make  love,  to  make  am  end^  to  make 
way;  as,  he  made  way  for  his  followers,  the  ship 
made  way  before  the  wind ;  to  make  «  bed,  to 
make  merry,  to  make  a  mockj  to  make  praenlt,  to 
wioke  a  doubL  to  make  otU  an  .aeeertim,  to  wuike 
good  a  breach,  to  make  good  a  cause,  to  make 
notUng  of  an  attempt,  to  make  lamentatUm,  to 
make  a  iiurif,  and  many  others  which  will  occur 
in  reading  with  that  view,  and  which  only  their 
fre(,Mency  hinders  from  being  generally  re- 
marked. 

The  great  labour  is  yet  to  come,  the  labour  of 
interpreiing  these  words  and  phrases  with  bre- 
vity, fulness,  and  perspicuity:  a  task  of  which 
the  extent  and  intricacy  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  miscarriage  of  those  who  have  generally 
attempted  it  This  difficulty  is  increased  by  Uie 
necessity  of  explaining  the  words  in  the  same 
language,  for  tnere  is  often  only  one  word  for 
one  idea ;  and  though  it  be  easy  to  translate  the 
words  Mfhtf  tweet,  salt,  hitter,  into  another  lan- 
guage, it  IS  not  easy  to  explain  them. 

With  regard  to  the  interpretation,  many  other 
questions  nave  reouired  connderation.  It  was 
some  time  doubted  whether  it  be  necessary  to 
explain  the  th'uigs  implied  by  particular  words; 
«A  under  the  term  baronet,  whether,  instead  of 
this  explanation,  a  title  of  honour  nest  itn  degree 
ta  that  ^  baron^  it  would  be  better  to  mtntion 


more  partioulMly  fine  creation,  privilegca,  and 
rank  <n  baronets ;  and  whether,  under  the  word 
beirometer.  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  oh* 
serving  that  it  is  on  instrument  to  Uiaeover  the 
weight  0/  the  air,  it  would  be  fit  to  spend  a  few 
lines  upon  its  invention,  construction,  and  prin- 
ciples. It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  with  the 
expUnation  of  the  one  tne  herald  should  be 
satisfied,  or  the  philosopher  with  that  of  the 
other ;  but  sint^e  it  will  be  required  by  common 
readers,  that  the  explications  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  common  use,  and  since,  without  some 
attention  to  such  demands,  the  Dictionary  can- 
not become  generally  valuable,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  consult  the  best  writere  for  explana- 
tions real  as  well  as  verbal ;  and  perhaps  I  may 
at  last  have  reason  to  say,  after  one  of  the  aug- 
menters  of  Furetier,  that  my  book  is  more  learn- 
ed than  itB  author. 

In  explaining  the  general  and  popular  lan- 
guage, It  seems  necessary  to  sort  the  several 
senses  of  each  word,  and  to  exhibit  first  its  Dd^ 
tural  and  primitive  signification  |  as. 

To  arrive,  to  reach  the  shore  in  a  voyage :  he 
arrived  at  a  safe  harbour. 

Then  to  give  its  consequential  meaning,  to 
arrive,  to  reach  any  place,  whether  by  land  or 
sea ;  as,  he  arrived  ai  his  country  seat 

Then  its  metaphorical  sense,  to  obtain  any 
thing  desired ;  as,  he  arrived  at  a  peerage. 

Then  to  mention  any  observation  that  arises 
from  the  comparison  of  one  meaning  with  ano- 
ther;  as  it  may  be  remarked  of  the  word  arrive, 
that,  m  consequence  of  its  original  and  etymolo* 
gical  sense^  it  cannot  be  properi^  applied  but  to 
words  signifying  something  desirable:  thus  we 
say,  a  man  arrived  at  happiness;  but  cannot 
say,  without  a  mixture  of  irony,  he  arrived  at 
misery. 

Ground,  the  earth,  generally  as  opposed  to 
the  air  or  water.  He  swam  till  he  reached 
ground.    The  bird  fell  to  the  ground. 

Then  follows  the  accidental  or  consequential 
signification  in  which  grotmd  implies  any  thing 
that  lies  under  another ;  as,  he  laid  colours  upon 
a  rough  ground.  The  silk  had  blue  flowers  on 
And  ground. 

^  Then  the  remoter  or  metaphorical  significa* 
tion ;  as,  the  grotmd  of  his  opinion  was  a  false 
computation.  The  ground  ot  his  work  was  his 
fatlier's  manuscript 

After  having  gone  through  the  natural  and 
figurative  senses,  it  will  be  proper  to  subjoin  the 
poetical  sense  of  each  word,  where  it  difiers 
from  that  which  is  in  common  use ;  as  isoiilon, 
applied  to  any  thing  of  which  the  motion  is  irre- 
gular without  terror ;  as,  « 

In  wanton  ringleca  eurPd  her  hair. 

To  the  poetical  sense  may  succeed  the  fami- 
liar: as  of  toa«(,  used  to  imply  the  person  whose 
health  is  drank ;  as, 

The  wise  man's  psstlon  and  the  vain  maa's  toaet 

Pope. 

The  familiar  may  be  followed  hj  the  bur- 
lesque ;  as  of  mellow,  applied  to  good  fellowship  t 

In  all  thy  hooioars,  whether  grnvs  or  meltow, 

JUdieon* 

Orofftite,  used  for  e&sol; 

^ —  More  a  dope  than  wk, 
•spplia  eaa  laU  yea  how  this  BMo  was  Mii^Aipet 
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And  ItsUijr,  oaj  be  piodaoed  the  pecolier 
eense  in  which  a  word  la  found  in  mny  great 
author ;  as/aciiftie«,  in  Shakspeare,  ngniM  the 
powers  of  authority : 

— Thfa  Duncan 
Hat  borne  hUifaeultUt  to  me«k,  has  been 
jBo  clear  In  hie  great  office,  thac,  lie. 

"The  signification  of  adjectives  may  be  often 
ascertained  by  uniting^  them  to  substantires ;  as 
HmpU  notdn^  aimpU  sheep.  Sometimes  the  sense 
of  a  substantive  may  be  elucidated  by  the  epi- 
thets annexed  to  it  in  good  authors:  as,  the 
bmmdUu  oceaiif  the  open  lawru :  and  where  such 
advantage  can  be  earned  by  a  short  quotation,  it 
is  not  to  be  omitted. 

The  difference  of  signification  in  words  gene- 
rally accounted  synonymous,  ought  to  be  care- 
fully observed;  as  mpride,  haughiinesSf  arrO' 
gance :  and  the  strict  and  critical  meaning  ought 
to  be  distin^ished  from  that  which  is  loose  and 
popular  ^  as  in  the  word  per/Jrdwn,  which,  though 
in  Its  philosophical  and  exact  sense  it  can  be  of 
little  use  amonff  human  beings,  is  often  so  much 
degraded  from  Its  original  si^ification,  that  the 
academicians  have  inserted  m  their  work,  the 
perfection  of  a  language,  and,  with  a  liitle  more 
licentiousness,  might  nave  prevailed  on  them- 
selves to  have  added  the  perfection  of%  dktionarv. 

There  are  many  other  characters  of  words 
which  it  will  be  of  use  to  mention.  Some  have 
both  an  active  and  passive  signification ;  as/eor- 
ful,  that  which  gives  or  w&ch  feels  terror;  a 
fearfnl  prodigy ,  tifewrfid  hare.  Some  have  a  per- 
sonal, some  a  real  meaning ;  as  in  opposition  to 
old,  we  use  the  adiective  yotmg,  of  animated  be- 
ings,, and  neto  or  other  things.  Some  are  re- 
strained to  the  sense  of  praise,  and  others  to  that 
of  disapprobation ;  so  commonly,  though  not 
always,  we  exhort  to  good  actions,  we  instigate 
CO  ill ;  we  animate,  incite,  and  encourage  indiifer- 
entlv  to  good  or  bad.  So  we  usually  ascribe 
good  but  impuU  evil ;  yet  neither  the  use  of  these 
words,  nor,  perhaps,  of  any  other  in  our  licen- 
tious ianguaee  is  so  established  as  not  to  be 
often  reversed  by  the  correctest  writers.  I  shall 
therefore,  since  the  rules  of  style,  like  those  of 
law,  arise  from  precedents  often  repeated,  collect 
the  testimonies  on  both  sides,  ana  endeavour  to 
discover  and  promulgate  the  decrees  of  custom, 
who  has  so  long  possessed,  whether  by  right  or 
by  usurpation,  the  sovereignty  of  words. 

It  is  neoessarjr  likewise  to  explain  many  words 
by  their  opposition  to  others ;  for  contraries  are 
best  seen  when  they  stand  together.  Thus  the 
verb,  stand  has  one  sense,  as  opposed  to  fall,  and 
another  as  opposed  iojiy;  for  want  of  attending 
to  which  dbtinction,  obvious  as  it  is^  the  learned 
Dr.  Bentley  has  squandered  his  criticism  to  no 
purpose,  on  these  Imes  of  Paradise  Lost: 

■  ^■■■■In  beapi 
CYiailot  and  charioteer  laj  ovenurn*d. 
And  fiery  foaming  steeds.    What  stood,  rteoffd, 
O'erwearisd,  tbfough  the  faint  satanic  host, 
Defensive  scarce,  or  with  pale  fear  surpris'd. 
Fled  ignominious 

"  Here,"  says  the  critic,  "  as  the  sentence  is 
BOW  read,  we  find  that  what  stood,  fled:^^  and 
therefore  he  proposes  an  alteration,  which  he 
might  have  spared  if  he  had  consulted  a  dic- 
tionary, and  loimd  that  nothing  more  was  af- 
tfrmed  than  that  those ^d  who  did  notfaU. 

Iq  aipUining  such  mtmungi  at  item  neci- 


dental  and  adventitkNn,  I  shall  eDdeavcfur  t» 
give  an  acooont  of  the  means  by  which  they 
were  introduced.  Thus,  to  ^e  md  any  thing; 
signifies  to  lengthen  it  beyond  Hm  jnst  dimen- 
sions, by  some  low  artifice;  becanse  the  word 
eke  was  the  usual  reftice  <^our  old  writera,  whea 
they  wanted  a  tyllaUe.  And  ktoBom,  which 
means  only  ohediaU,  m  now  made,  in  familiar 
phrases,  to  stand  for  wemten;  because  in  an  an* 
cient  form  of  marriage,  beibre  the  ReformatioiH 
the  bride  promised  complaisance  and  obedience, 
in  these  terms;  ^I  will  be  bonairand  huxcsnin 
bed  and  at  board." 

I  know  well,  my  Lord,  how  trifling  many  of 
these  remarks  will  appear  separately  considered, 
and  how  easily  they  may  give  occasion  to  the 
contemptuous  merinnent  of  sportive  idleness, 
and  the  gloomy  censures  of  arrogant  stupidity  ; 
but  dulness  it  is  easy  to  despise,  and  laoghter  ii 
is  easy  to  repay.  I  shall  not  be  solicitous  what 
is  thooght  of  my  work  by  such  as  know  not  the 
difiiculty  or  unportance  of  philok)eical  studies  ; 
nor  shall  think  those  that  have  done  nothinfv 
qualified  to  condemn  me  for  doing  little.  It  nmj 
not,  however,  be  improf>er  to  remind  them,  that 
no  terrestrial  greatness  is  more  than  an  aggre- 
gate of  little  things ;  and  to  inculcate,  after  the 
Arabian  proverb,  &at  drops,  added  to  dropsy  con- 
stitute the  ocean. 

There  remains  yet  to  be  considered  the  distri- 
bution of  words  into  their  proper  classes,  or  thai 
part  of  loxicography  which  is  strictly  criticaL 

The  popular  part  of  the  language,  which  m- 
cludes  all  words  not  appropriated  to  particular 
sciences,  admits  of  many  distinctions  snd  subdi- 
visions ;  as,  into  words  cf  general  use,  worda 
employed  chiefly  in  poetry,  words  obsolete, 
words  which  are  admitted  only  by  particular 
writers,  yet  not  in  Aemselves  improper ;  words 
used  only  in  buriesque  writing;  and  wovds  im- 
pure ana  barbarous.  ' 

Words  of  general  use  will  be  known  by  hav- 
ing no  sign  of  particularity,  and  their  varioos 
senses  will  be  supported  by  authorities  of  all 
ages. 

The  words  appropriated  to  poetry  will  be  difr- 
tinguished  by  some  mark  prefixes,  or  will  be 
known  by  having  no  authorities  trat  those  of 
poets. 

Of  antiquated  or  obsolete  words,  none  will  be 
inserted  but  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  authors 
who  wrote  since  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  from 
which  we  date  the  golden  age  of  our  langoace ; 
and  of  these  many  might  oe  omitted,  iKit  that 
the  reader  may  reooire,  with  an  appearance  of 
reason,  that  no  difficulty  should  be  left  unre- 
solved in  books  which  he  finds  himself  invited 
to  read,  as  confessed  and  established  models  of 
style.  These  will  be  likewise  pmnted  out  by 
some  note  of  exclusion,  but  not  or  disgrace. 

The  words  which  are  found  only  in  particular 
books,  will  be  known  by  the  single  name  of  him 
that  has  used  them ;  but  such  will  be  omittrd, 
unless  either  their  propriety,  elegance,  or  ft>rce, 
or  the  reputation  of  tneir  authors,  affards  some 
extraordinary  reason  for  their  reception. 

Words  used  in  buriesque  and  familiar  compo- 
sitions, will  be  tikewise  mentioned  with  theh 
proper  authorities ;  such  as  dadgean,  from  Bntki^ 
and  leasing,  from  Prior ;  and  will  be  diligently 
characterised  by  marks  of  distinction. 

BaiiMroiis  or  impure  words  and  exptaaMoaa 
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may  be  branded  with  some  note  of  infamy,  as 
thiy  are  carefully  to  be  eradicated  wherever 
they  are  fnund ;  and  they  occur  too  frequently 
even  in  the  best  writers ;  as  in  Pope, 

in  endless  error  hurPd. 

*7i«  tk€9e  that  early  taint  the  Teoiale  soul. 

In  Addison : 

Attend  to  what  a  Utter  muse  incites. 

And  in  Dryden : 

A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  and  worter  hr 
Than  arms 

If  this  part  of  the  work  can  be  well  performed, 
it  will  be  equivalent  to  the  proposal  made  by 
Boileau  to  the  academicians,  that  they  should 
review  all  their  polite  writers,  and  correct  such 
impurities  as  might  be  found  in  them,  that  their 
authority  mi^ht  not  contribute,  at  any  distant 
time,  to  the  depravation  of  the  language. 

With  re^ra  to  questions  of  purity  or  pro- 
priety, I  was  once  in  doubt  whether  I  should  not 
attribute  too  much  to  myself  in  attempting  to 
decide  them,  and  whether  my  province  was  to 
ex'end  beyond  the  proposition  of  the  question, 
and  the  display  of  the  8uffrag;es  on  each  side ; 
but  I  have  been  since  determined,  by  your  Lord- 
ship's opinion,  to  interpose  my  own  judgment, 
and  shall  therefore  encfeavour  to  support  what 
appears  to  ine  most  consonant  to  grammar  and 
reason.  Ansonius  thought  that  modestv  forbad 
him  to  pletid  inability  for  a  task  to  which  Cassar 
had  judged  him  equal 

Cur  me  poeee  negem,  poeee  guod  iUe  putatf 

And  T  may  hope,  my  Lord,  that  since  you, 
whose  authority  in  our  language  is  so  generally 
acknowledged,  have  commissioned  me  to  declare 
ray  own  opinion,  I  shall  be  considered  as  exer- 
cising a  kind  of  vicarious  jurisdiction,  and  that 
the  power  which  might  have  been  denied  to  my 
own  claim,  will  be  readily  allowed  me  as  the 
delegate  of  your  Lordship. 

In  citing  authorities,  on  which  the  credit  of 
tv^rf  part  of  this  Work  must  depend,  it  will  be 
p  oper  to  observe  some  obvious  rules :  such  as 
of  preferring  writers  of  tlie  first  reputation  to 
those  of  an  inferior  rank ;  of  noting  the  quota- 
tions with  accuracy ;  and  of  selecting,  when  it 
can  be  conveniently  done,  such  sentences  as, 
besides  their  immediate  use,  may  give  pleasure 
or  instruction,  by  conveying  some  elegance  of 
ianguige,  or  some  precept  of  prudence,  or  piety. 

It  has  been  asked,  on  some  occasions,  who 
shall  judge  the  judges  7  And  since,  with  regard 
to  this  design,  a  question  may  arise  by  what 
authority  the  authorities  are  selected,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  obviate  it,  by  declaring  that  many  of  the 
wniers  whose  testimonies  will  be  alleged,  were 
selected  hy  Mr.  Pope ;  of  whom  I  may  be  justi- 
fied in  aflfimning,  that  were  he  still  alive,  solici- 
tous as  he  was  for  the  success  of  this  work,  he 
would  not  be  displeased  that  I  have  under^ 
taken  iu 

It  will  be  proper  that  the  quotations  be  ranged 
according  to  the  ages  of  their  authors ;  and  it 
will  afir>rd  an  agreeable  amusement,  if  to  the 
words  and  phrases  which  are  not  of  our  own 
growth,  the  name  of  the  writer  who  first  intro- 
duced them  can  be  affixed;  and  if  to  words 
which  are  now  antiquated,  the  authority  be  sub- 
joined of  him  who  last  admitted  them.    Thus 


for  icaihe  and  6ttxom,  now  obsolete,  Milton  may 
be  cited, 

The  mountain  oak 

Stands  eeathed  to  hearen-  — - 

-He  with  bmad  sails 
Winnow'd  the  buxom  air 

By  this  method  every  word  will  have  its  his- 
tory, and  the  reader  will  be  informed  of  the 
gradual  changes  of  the  languafre  and  have  before 
his  eyes  the  rise  of  some  words,  and  the  fiill  of 
others.  But  observations  so  minute  and  accu- 
rate are  to  be  desired,  rather  than  expected ;  and 
if  use  be  carefully  supplied,  curiosity  must  some- 
times bear  its  disappointments. 

This,  my  Lord,  is  my  idea  of  an  English  Dic- 
tionary ;  a  dictionary  by  which  the  pronunciation 
of  our  language  may  be  fixed,  and  its  attainment 
facilitated ;  by  which  its  purity  ma^  be  preserved, 
its  use  ascertained,  and  its  duration  lengthened. 
And  thouch,  perhaps,  to  correct  the  langua^ 
of  nations  by  books  of  grammar^  and  amend  their 
manners  by  discoursa"  of  morality,  may  be  tasks 
equally  dimcult ;  yet,  as  it  is  unavoidable  to 
wish,  it  is  natural  likewise  to  hope  that  youf 
Lordship^  patronage  may  not  be  wholly  lost ; 
thai  it  may  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  an- 
cient, and  the  improvement  of  modern  writers ;  « 
that  it  may  promote  the  reformation  of  those 
translators,  who,  for  want  of  understanding  the 
characteristical  difference  of  tongues,  have  formed 
a  chaotic  dialect  of  heterogeneous  phrases ;  and 
awaken  to  the  care  of  purer  diction  some  men 
of  genius,  whose  attention  to  argument  makes 
them  neglieent  of  style,  or  whose  rapid  imagina- 
tion, like  Uie  Peruvian  torrents,  when  it  brings 
down  gold  mingles  it  with  sand. 

When  I  survey  the  Plan  which  I  have  laid 
before  you,  I  cannot,  my  Lord,  but  confess,  that 
I  am  frighted  at  its  extent,  and,  like  the  soldiers 
of  Caesar,  look  on  Britain  as  a  new  world,  which 
it  is  almost  madness  to  invade.  But  I  hope,  that 
though  I  should  not  complete  the  conquest,  I 
shall  at  least  discover  the  coast,  civilize  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  make  it  easy  for  some  other 
adventurer  to  proceed  farther,  to  reduce  them 
wholly  to  subjection,  and  settle  them  under  laws* 

We  are  taught  by  the  great  Roman  orator, 
that  every  man  should  propose  to  himself  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence,  but  that  he  may 
stop  with  m>nour  at  the  second  or  third :  thoush 
therefore  my  performance  should  fall  below  toe 
excellence  of  other  dictionaries,  I  may  obtain, 
at  least,  the  praise  of  having  endeavoured  well ; 
nor  shall  I  think  it  any  reproach  to  my  dili- 
gence, that  I  have  retired  without  a  triumph, 
from  a  contest  with  united  academies,  and  long 
successions  of  learned  compilers.  I  cannot  hope, 
in  the  warmest  moments,  to  preserve  so  much 
caution  through  so  long  a  work  as  not  oflen  to 
sink  into  negligence,  or  to  obtain  so  much  know- 
ledge of  all  its  parts  as  not  frequently  to  fall  by 
ignorance.  I  expect  that  sometimes  the  desire 
of  accuracy  will  urge  me  to  superfluities,  and 
sometimes  the  fear  of  prolixity  betray  me  to 
omissbns :  that  in  the  extent  of  such  variety,  I 
shall  be  oflen  bewildered ;  and  in  the  mazes  of 
such  intricainr,  be  frequently  entangled ;  that  in 
one  part  reiinement  w'dl  be  subtilized  beyond 
exactness,  and  evidence  dilated  in  another  beyond 
perspicuity.  Yet  I  do  not  despair  of  approbation 
from  those  who,  knowing  the  uncertainty  of  con- 
jectare,  Uie  scantiness  of  knowledge,  the  falBb^ 
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lity  of  memory,  and  the  unsteadiness  of  atten- 
tion, can  compare  the  causes  of  error  urith  the 
means  of  avoiding  it,  and  the  extent  of  art  with 
the  capacity  of  man :  and  whatever  be  the  event 
of  my  endeavours,  I  shall  not  easily  regret  an 


attempt  which  has  procored  roe  the  honour  of 
appearin «;  m.  ^  pubhcly,         My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant, 
Sam.  Jobmson. 
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It  is  the  fate  of  those  who  toil  at  the  lower 
employments  of  life,  to  be  rather  driven  by  the 
fear  of  evil,  than  attracted  by  the  prospect  of 
good ;  to  be  exposed  to  censure,  without  nope  of 
praise;  to  be  aiscrraced  by  miscarriage,  or, pu- 
nished for  neglect,  where  success  would  have 
been  Mrithout  applause,  and  diligence  without 
reward. 

Among  these  unhappy  mortals  is  the  writer 
of  dictionaries  ;  whom  mankind  have  consider- 
ed,  not  as  the  pupil,  but  the  slave  of  science,  the 
pioneer  of  literature,  doomed  only  to  remove 
rubbish  and  clear  obstructions  from  the  paths 
through  which  Learning  and  Genius  press  for- 
ward to  conquest  and  glory,  without  bestowing 
a  smile  on  the  humble  drudge  that  facilitates 
their  progress.  Every  other  author  may  aspire 
to  praise;  the  lexicographer  can  only  hope  to 
escape  reproach,  and  even  tiiis  negative  recom- 
pense has  been  yet  granted  to  very  few. 

I  have,  notwithstanding  this  discouragement, 
attempted  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lanj^aj^, 
which,  while  it  was  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  every  species  of  literature,  has  itself  been 
hitherto  neglected ;  suffered  to  spread  under  the 
direction  of  chance,  into  wild  exuberance ;  re- 
signed to  the  tyranny  of  time  and  fashion  :  and 
exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  ignorance  and  ca- 
prices of  innovstion. 

When  I  took  the  first  survey  of  my  under- 
taking, I  found  our  speech  copious  without  or- 
der, and  energetic  without  rule;  wherever  I 
turned  mv  view,  there  was  perplexity  to  be  dis- 
entangled and  confusion  to  be  regulated ;  choice 
was  to  be  made  out  of  boundless  variety,  with- 
out any  established  principle  of  selection  ;  adul- 
terations were  to  be  detected,  without  a  settled 
test  of  purity ;  and  modes  of  expression  to  be 
rejected  or  received,  without  the  suffrages  of 
any  writers  of  classical  reputation  or  acknow- 
ledged authority. 

Having  therefore  no  assistance  but  from  gene- 
ral grammar,  I  applied  myself  to  the  penisal  of 
our  writers ;  and  noting  whatever  might  be  of 
use  to  ascertain  or  illustrate  any  word  or  phrase, 
accumulated  in  time  the  materials  of  a  dictionary, 
which,  by  degrees,  I  reduced  to  method,  esta- 
blishing to  myself,  in  the  progress  of  the  work, 
such  nues  as  experience  and  analogy  suggested 
to  me ;  experience,  which  practice  and  olMervap 


tion  were  continually  increasing;  and  analogy, 
which,  though  in  some  words  obscurey  was  evi- 
dent in  others. 

In  adjusting  the  Orthogrmhy,  which  has  beei 
to  this  time  unsettled  and  fortuitous,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  those  irregularities  that 
are  inherent  in  our  tongue,  and  perhaps  coeval 
with  it,  from  others  which  the  igno^mnce  or 
negligence  of  later  writers  has  produced.  Ev«y 
lan^age  has  its  anomalies,  which  though  incon- 
venient, and  in  themselves  once  unnecessary, 
must  be  tolerated  amons'.the  imperfections  of 
human  thinp,  and  whidi  reauire  only  to  be 
registered,  that  they  may  not  be  increased,  and 
ascertained  that  they  may  not  be  conlbunded ; 
but  every  langnage  has  likewise  its  improprie- 
ties and  absuraities,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
lexicographer  to  correct  or  proscribe. 

As  language  was  at  its  beginning  merely  oral, 
all  words  of  necessary  or  common  use  were 
spoken  before  they  were  written ;  and  whSe 
they  were  unfixed  by  any  visible  signs,  most 
have  been  spoken  with  great  diversity,  as  we 
now  observe  those  who  cannot  read 'to  catch 
sounds  imperfectly,  and  utter  them  negligently. 
When  this  wild  and  barbarous  jai^on  was  first 
reduced  to  an  alphabet,  every  penman  endea- 
voured to  express,  as  he  could,  the  sounds  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  pronounce  or  to  receive, 
and  vitiated  in  writing  such  words  as  were  al- 
ready vitiated  in  speech.  The  powers  of  the 
letters  when  they  were  applied  to  a  new  lan- 
guage, must  have  been  vague  and  unsettled,  and 
therefore  different  hands  would  exhibit  the  same 
sound  by  different  combinations. 

From  this  uncertain  pronunciation  arise  in  a 
great  part  the  various  dialects  of  the  same  coun- 
try, which  will  always  be  observed  to  prow  fewer, 
and  less  different,  as  books  are  multipHed ;  and 
from  this  arbitrary  representation  of  sounds  by 
letters  proceeds  that  diversity  of  spelling,  observa* 
ble  in  the  8axon  remains,  and  I  supposte  hi  the 
first  books  of  every  nation,  which  perplexes  or 
destroys  analogy,  and  produces  anomalous  fbrw 
mations,  which,  bein^r  once  incorporated,  cma 
never  be  aflerwards  dismissed  or  rtnbrmed. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  derivatives  length  from 
longf  strength  from  atrongf  darimg  from  dear, 
brudth  from  broad,  from  drtfj  drongAf,  and  from 
highf  height,  wiuch  Milton,  in  xeal  for  analo|gr^ 
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fluribus  im«  f  to  change  all  woM  W  tft'*fljach, 
and  to  change  one  i»  nothing. 

This  uncertainty  is  most  frequent  in  the  vow- 
els, which  are  so  capriciously  pronounced,  and 
so  differently  modifiod,  hy  accident  or  affectation, 
not  only  in  every  province,  but  in  eveiy  mouth, 
that  to  them,  as  is  well  known  to  e^rmologists, 
little  regard  is  to  be  shown  in  the  deduction  of 
one  language  from  another. 

Such  defects  are  not  errors  in  orthography, 
but  spots  of  barbarity  impressed  so  deep  in  the 
English  language,  that  criticism  can  never  wash 
them  away ;  these  therefore  must  be  permitted 
to  remain  untouched;  but  many  words  have 
likewise  been  altered  by  accident,  or  depraved 
by  i  jHiorance,  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  vulgar 
has  been  weakly  followed ;  and  some  still  con- 
tinue to  be  variously  written,  as  authors  differ 
in  their  care  or  skill :  of  these  it  was  proper  to 
inquire  the  ^  true  orthography,  which  I  have 
always  considered  as  depending  on  their  deriva- 
tion, and  have  therefore  referred  them,  td  their 
original  languages;  thus  I  write  enchant,  en- 
fhantmenlf  enchanter j  after  the  French,  ana  tn- 
cantation  afler  the  Latin  :  thus  entire  is  chosen 
rather  than  tnllff,  because  it  passed  to  us  not 
from  the  Latin  iiUeger,  but  from  the  French 
entier. 

Of  many  words  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
they  were  immediately  received  from  the  Latin 
or  the  French,  since  at  the  time  when  we  had 
dominions  in  Prance,  we  had  Latin  service  in 
our  churches.  It  is,  however,  my  opinion,  that 
the  French  generally  supplied  us ;  for  we  have 
few  Latin  words,  among  tde  terms  of  domestic 
ose,  which  are  not  French ;  but  many  French, 
which  are  very  remote  from  Latin. 

Evftn  in  words  of  which  the  derivation  is  ap- 
parent, I  have  been  often  obliged  to  sacrifice 
nniformity  to  custom  ;  thus  I  write,  in  compli- 
ance with  a  numberless  majority,  convey  and 
inveighj  deceit  and  receipt^  fancy  and  phanlom  ; 
sometimes  the  derivative  varies  from  the  primi- 
tive, as  explain  and  explanation^  repeat  ana  repc' 
tition. 

Some  combinations  of  letters  having  the  same 
power  are  used  indifferently  without  any  dis- 
coverable reason  of  choice,  as  in  choak,  choke; 
ioapy  tope  ;  fewetj  fuel,  and  many  others ;  which 
I  have  sometimes  inserted  twice,  that  those  who 
search  for  them  under  either  form,  may  not  search 
in  vain. 

In  examining  the  orthography  of  any  doubt- 
ful word,  the  mode  of  spelling  by  which  it  is 
mserted  in  the  series  of  the  dictionary,  is  to  be 
considered  as  that  to  which  I  give',  perhaps  not 
often  rashly,  the  preference.  I  have  left,  in  the 
examples,  to  every  author  his  own  practice  un- 
molested, that  the  reader  may  balance  suffrages, 
ami  judge  between  us ;  but  this  question  is  not 
always  to  be  determined  by  reputed  or  by  real 
learning ;  some  men,  intent  upon  greater  things, 
have  thought  Tittle  on  sounds  and  derivations ; 
some,  knowing  in  the  ancient  tongues,  have  ne- 
glected those  in  which  our  words  are  commonly 
to  be  sought.  Thus  Hammond  writes /eet6/enej9 
for  feasihteness,  because  I  suppose  he  imagined 
it  derived  immediately  from  the  Latin;  and 
some  words,  such  as  dependant,  dependent ;  depen- 
danee,  dependence,  vary  their  final  syllable,  as  one 
or  other  language  is  present  to  the  writer. 


In  this  part  of  the  work,  where  caprice  has 
long  wantoned  without  control,  and  vanity 
sought  praise  by  petty  refonnation,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  proceed  with  a  scholar's  reverence 
for  antiquity,  and  a  grammarian's  regard  to  the 
genius  of  our  tongue.  I  have  attempted  few 
alterations,  and  among  those  few,  pernapa  the 
greater  part  is  from  the  modem  to  the  ancient 
practice ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
commend to  those,  whose  thoughts  have  been 
perhaps  employed  too  anxiously  on  verbal  singu- 
larities, not  to  disturb,  upon  narrow  views,  or 
for  minute  propriety,  the  orthography  of  their 
fathers.  It  nas  been  asserted,  that  for  the  law  to 
be  known,  is  of  more  importance  than  to  be 
ri^ht,  "Change,"  says  Hooker,  "is  not  made 
without  inconvenience,  even  from  worse  to  bet* 
ter."  There  is  in  constancy  and  stability  a 
general  and  lasting  advantage,  which  will  al- 
ways overbalance  the  slow  improvements  of 
gradual  correction.  Much  less  ought  our  writ- 
ten language  to  comply  with  the  corruptions  of 
oral  utterance,  or  copy  that  which  every  varia- 
tion of  time  or  place  makes  dififerent  from  itself, 
and  imitate  those  changes,  which  will  again  be 
changed,  while  imitation  is  employed  in  observ- 
ing tnem. 

This  recommendation  of  steadiness  and  uni- 
formity does  not  proceed  from  an  opinion  that 
particular  combinations  of  letters  have  much  in- 
fluence on  human  happiness ;  or  that  truth  may 
not  be  successfully  taught  by  modes  of  spelling 
fanciful  and  erroneous ;  I  am  not  yet  so  lost  in 
lexicography  as  to  forget  that  words  are  the 
daughters  of  earth,  and  that  things  are  the  sons  of 
heaven.  Language  is  only  the  instrument  of 
science,  and  words  are  but  the  signs  of  ideas ;  1 
wish,  however,  that  the  instrument  might  be  less 
apt  to  decay,  and  that  signs  might  be  perma- 
nent, like  the  things  which  they  denote. 

In  settling  the  orthography,  I  have  not  wholly 
neglected  the  pronunciation,  which  I  have  di- 
rected, by  prinlmg  an  accent  upon  the  acnte  or 
elevated  syllable.  It  will  sometimes  be  found 
that  the  accent  is  placed,  by  the  author  quoted, 
on  a  diflTerent  syllable  from  that  marked  in  the 
alphabetical  series ;  it  is  then  to  bo  understood, 
that  custom  has  varied,  or  that  the  author  has, 
in  my  opinion,  pronounced  wrong.  Short  di- 
rections are  sometimes  given  where  the  sound 
of  letters  is  irregular ;  and  if  they  are  sometimes 
omitted,  defect  m  such  minute  observations  will 
be  more  easily  excused,  than  superfluity. 

In  the  investigation  both  of  tne  orthography 
and  signification  of  words,  their  Etymology  was 
necessarily  to  be  considered,  and  they  were 
Uierefore  to  be  divided  into  primitives  and  deri- 
vatives. A  primitive  word,  is  that  which  can  be 
traced  no  further  to  any  English  root;  thus 
circumspect,  circumvent,  circumstance,  delude, 
concave,  and  complicate,  though  compounds  in 
the  Latin,  are  to  us  primitives.  Derivatives,  are 
all  those  that  can  be  referred  to  any  word  in 
English  of  greater  simplicity. 

The  derivatives  I  have  referred  to  their,  pri- 
mitives, with  an  accuracy  sometimes  needless  ; 
for  who  does  not  see  that  remoteness  comes  from 
remote,  lovely  from  love,  concavity  from  coneavcy 
and  denumstrative  from  demonstrate?  But  this 
grammatical  exuberance  the  scheme  of  my  work 
did  not  allow  me  to  repress.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance, in  examining  the  general  fabric  of  a 
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Un^uage^  to  trace  one  word  from  another,  by 
noting  the  usual  modes  of  derivation  and  inflec- 
tion ;  and  uniformity  must  be  preserved  in  sys- 
tematical works:  though  sometimes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  particular  propriety. 

Among  other  derivatives  I  have  been  careful 
to  Insert  and  elucidate  the  anomalous  plurals  of 
nouns  and  preterites  of  verbs,  whicn  in  the 
Teutonic  dialects  are  very  frequent,  and,  though 
familiar  to  those  who  have  always  used  them, 
interrupt  and  embarrass  the  learners  of  our 
language. 

The  two  languages  from  which  our  primitives 
have  been  deri^  are  the  Roman  and  Teutonic: 
uoder  the  Roman  I  comprehend  the  French  and 
provincial  tongues;  and  under  the  Teutonic 
range  the  Saxon,  German,  and  all  their  kindred 
dialects.  Most  of  our  polysyllables  are  Roman, 
and  our  wotds  of  one  syllable  are  very  often 
Teutonic 

In  assigning  the  Roman  original,  it  hat  per- 
haps sometimes  happened  that  f  have  mentioned 
only  the  Latin,  when  the  word  was  borrowed 
from  the  French ;  and  considering  myself  as 
employed  only  in  the  illustration  of  my  own 
language,  I  have  not  been  very  careful  to  observe 
whether  the  Latin  word  be  pure  or  barbarous, 
or  the  French  ele^nt  or  obsolete. 

For  the  Teutonic  etymologies,  I  am  commonly 
indebted  to  Junius  and  Skinner,  the  only  names 
which  I  have  forborne  to  quote  when  I  copied 
their  books ;  not  that  I  might  appropriate  their 
labours  or  usurp  their  honours,  but  tnat  I  might 
spare  a  perpetual  repetition  by  one  general  ac- 
knowledgment. Of  these,  whom  I  ought  not 
to  mention  but  with  the  reverence  due  to  in- 
structors and  benefactors,  Junius  appears  to 
have  excelled  in  extent  of  learning,  and  Skinner 
in  rectitude  of  understanding.  Junius  was  ac- 
curately skilled  in  all  the  northern  languages. 
Skinner  probably  examined  the  ancient  and  re- 
moter dialects  only  by  occasional  inspection  into 
dictionaries ;  but  the  learning  of  Junius  is  often 
of  no  other  use  than  to  show  him  a  track  bv 
which  he  may  deviate  from  his  purpose,  to  whicn 
Skinner  always  presses  forward  bv  the  shortest 
way.  Skinner  is  often  ignorant,  but  never  ri- 
diculous :  Junius  is  always  full  of  knowledge ; 
but  his  variety  distracts  liis  judgment,  and  nis 
learning  is  very  frequently  disgraced  by  his  ab- 
surdities. 

The  votaries  of  the  northern  muses  will  not 
perhaps  easily  restrain  their  indignation,  when 
they  find  the  name  of  Junius  thus  degraded  by 
a  disadvantageous '  comparison  ;  but  whatever 
reverence  is  due  to  his  diligence,  or  his  attain- 
ments, it  can  be  no  criminaT  decree  of  censori- 
ousness  to  charge  that  etymolc^at  with  want  of 
judgment,  who  can  seriously  derive  dream  from 
drama^  because  life  is  a  dranuif  and  a  drama  is  a 
dream ;  and  who  declares  with  a  tone  of  defi- 
ance, that  no  man  can  fail  to  derive  moan  from 
/10VOS,  monos^  single  or  solitaryy  who  considers, 
that  grief  naturally  loves  to  be  alone.* 


*  That  I  may  not  appear  to  hare  spoken  too  irre- 
verentlr  of  Juniua^  I  have  here  Bubjomed  a  few  aped« 
men*  of  his  etymological  extravagance. 

Baitish,  rtUgarty  ex  banno  vel  terriUnio  esigeret 
in  exilium  agere.  O.  bannir.  It.  band-re^  bandeg^ 
giare.  H.  bandir.  B.  bannen.  JEvi  medil  scrlptores 
bannire  dicebanu  V.  Spelm.  in  Bannum  ec  in  Ban- 
leuga.  Quoniam  ver5  regionem  urblumq;  Ihnicet 
arduis   plerumq;    inonUbtM,  aliis    fluminibus,    longis 


Our  knowledge  of  the  nottheni  fitamtsre  i» 
•o  scanty,  that  <m  words  undonbtedlv  Teutonb, 
the  origmal  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  any  an- 
cient langua^ ;  and  I  have  therefore  ineerted 
Dutch  or  German  substitutes,  which  I  consider 
not  as  radical,  but  parallel,  not  as  the  paienta, 
but  sisters  of  the  English. 

The  words  which  are  represented  as  thus  r^ 
lated  by  descent  or  conation,  do  not  alwayv 
agree  in  sense ;  for  it  is  incident  to  words,  as  to 
their  authors,  to  degenerate  from  their  ancestors, 
and  to  change  their  manners  when  they  change 
their  countir.  It  is  sufficient,  in  etymologi^ 
inquiries^  if  the  senses  of  kiisdred  wprds  be 
found  such  as  may  easily  pass  into  each  other, 
or  such  as  may  both  be  rwerred  to  one  general 
idea. 

The  etymology,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  wae 
easily  found  in  the  volumes,  where  it  is  particu- 
lariy  and  professedly  delivered ;  and,  by  proper 
attention  to  the  rufes  of  derivation,  the  ortno' 
CTaphy  was  soon  Adjusted.  But  to  coUect  the 
Words  of  our  language,  was  a  task  of  greater 
difficulty  t  the  dcnciency  of  dictionaries  was 
immediately  apparent ;  and  when  they  were  ex- 
hausted, what  was  yet  wanting  must  be  sought 
by  fortuitous  and  unguided  excorsions  into 
books,  and  gleaned  as  industry  should  6nd,  or 
chance  should  offer  it,  in  the  boundless  chaos  of 
a  living  speech.  My  search,  however,  has  been 
either  skilful  or  lucky ;  for  I  have  much  aug- 
mented the  vocabulary. 

As  my  design  was  a  dictionary,  common  or 
appellative,  I  have  omitted  all  words  which  have 
relation  to  proper  names ;  such  as  •tfriasi.  So* 
einian,  Co/vtnul,  Bentdieiinef  Mahtmutan;  bol 
have  retained  those  of  a  more  general  nature,  as 
Heathen^  Pagan, 

Of  the  terms  of  art  I  have  received  sudi  as 
could  be  found  either  in  books  oCiyuence  or  tedi- 
nical  ilictionaries ;  and  have  odea  inserted,  frao 
philosophical  writersj  words  which  are  supp'vted 
perhaps  only  by  a  single  authority,  and  which 
being  not  admitted  into  general  use,  stand  yet 
as  candidates  or  probationers,  and  must  depead 
for  their  adoption  on  the  su^rage  of  futurity. 

The  words  whichour  authors  have  introciuoed 
by  their  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  or  ig- 


deniq;  flexuoaisq;  angustlssimarum  viarum  amfrac 
ribus  includebantur,  fieri  potest  id  genus  Umite?  4a» 
dici  ab  eo  quod  BavMt/oi  et  Btf»««rpM  Tareotlnis  olim. 
sicuti  tradit  Hesychius.  vocabantur  •!  x«M  aai  n  l— uwn  ' 
U9l,  «  obliqiue  ac  minimfe  in  rectum  teoaentes  vrnJ"  Ac 
fortasse  quoque  hue  facit  quod  Bmv^,  rodera  Hesychia 
teste,  dicebatit  6fii  vrfayy*^^*  montes  arduos. 

EaiPTT,  emtie,  vocutM,  inanis.  A.  S.  JEmdf.  R«« 
scio  an  sint  ab  i^im  rt\  i^«i«r».  Vodm,  evooo,  TOflnini 
evacuo.  Videtur  interim  etymologiara  banc  aon  obecor^ 
firmare  codex  Rush.  Mat.  xii.  44,  ubi  andqufc  scripftas 
inventmus,  A.  S.  gemoeled  hit  emetif.  "  Inveok  eaor 
vacantem.'* 

Hill,  «Mm#,  eolUs.  A.  8.  hyU-  <luod  rideripoleai 
abscissum  ex  iux»v«  vel  iu)mvis.  Collis,  lumuJua,  locus 
in  piano  edition  Horn.  II.  ^>  v.  811,  im  elf  n{  wf*m£tmtr 
itsxtms  «i«ira  inxm^.    Ubi  author!  brevium   KbolkuruB 

mXmvn  exp.  r*w$  4$  *^»s  A»v*h»  yflaAcM  1»Xf  _ 

Nap,  to  t<tke  a  nap.  DJrmiref  eondorwuMcert.  Cym, 
hepplan.  A.  8.  hncppan.  Quod  postremum  Tideri  po- 
test desumptum  ex  Kvi^i,  obscoritas,  tenebrs*:  fuhD 
enim  ipque  solet  concmare  sonnum,  qukm  caUfiooaa 
profunda  noctis  obscuriias. 

STAMMcaxiif  balbua,  Uaesud.  0«ih.  8TAMM8.  A. 
8.  stamer,  atamur.  D.  stam.  B-  sCameler.  Su.  swnwna 
Isl.  siamr.  Sunt  a  rrm^vxav  vel  trm^vixtn,  nJmil  loqnft 
ciMte  alios  offendere  ;  quod  nttpodke  loquentea  libcotiv 

■  shafe  garrire  soleani :  vel  qudd  aJiis  akaU  s«aipar  vidba* 

\  tur,  eiiam  pardssime  ioqueiuts 
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Bomnee  of  Ihiir  own,  bw  vaiutj  or  wantonnoM) 
1^  oompliaaee  with  fasnofr  or  luit  of  inooTa^ 
tion,  I  Bare  repatemd  at  tbey  occunred,  though 
oomnoiiljr  ontj  to  ceoBure  them,  and  warn 
oCbert  against  -the  foUy  of  natnralixing  useless 
foreigners  to  the  injury  of  the  natives. 

I  hare  not  rejected  anj  by  design,  merely  be- 
cause the^r  were  unneceraary  or  exuberant ;  but 
hare  recMved  those  which  oy  diflbrent  writers 
hare  been  differentlr  formed,  as  «6dd,  and  th- 
eUtUy,  eifdNit,  and  v%9Codhf, 

Compounded  or  double  words  I  hare  seldom 
noted,  except  when  thev  obtain  a  signification 
different  from  that  whicin  the  components  hare 
in  their  simple  state.  Thus  kigkioaymmif  woo(U 
many  and  Wfcetiiritr,  require  an  explanation ; 
hut  of  tkitjlik$f  or  eomehJrifHr,  no  notice  Vu 
needed,  because  the  primitives  contain  the  meao- 
ingjf  the  compounds. 

'  Words  arbitrarily  formed  by  a  constant  and 
settled  analogr,  like  diminutive  adjectives  in  iM, 
as  greenish^  Uni$k;  adverbs  in  Ijr,  as  duUy, 
tpenkf ;  substantives  in  nu«,  as  tiUnt$t^  fmUU 
nen;  were  less  diligently  sought,  and  many 
sometimes  have  been  omitted^  when  I  had  no 
authority  that  invited  me  to  insert  them ;  not 
that  they  are  not  genuine  and  regular  offiprings 
of  Enj^foh  roots,  but  because  their  relation  to 
the  pnmitrve  being  always  the  same,  their  signi- 
fication cannot  be  mistaken. 

The  verbal  nouns  in  inr,  snoh  as  the  kttpihs 
of  the  cuttUf  the  leading  of  the  sm^,  are  always 
neglected,  or  placed  only  to  illustrate  the  sense 
of  the  verb,  except  when  they  signify  things  as 
weU  as  actions,  and  have  therefore  a  plural  num- 
ber, as  dwelling,  Hving ;  or  have  an  absolute  and 
abstract  signification,  as  cokuringfpmnUng,  learn' 
li»g. 

The  participles  are  likewise  omitted,  unless, 
by  signifying  lather  habit  or  quality  than  action, 
they  take  the  nature  of  adjoQtives,  as  a  IkbUdng 
man,  a  man  of  prudence ;  a  pacing  horse,  a 
horse  that  can  pace:  these  I  have  ventured  to 
call  partidpUU  odjeeHecea.  But  neither  are  these 
always  inserted,  beeause  they  are  commonly  to 
be  understood  without  any  danger  of  mistake,  by 
consulting  the  verb. 

Obsolete  words  are  admitted  when  thoy  are 
found  hi  authors  not  obsolete,  or  when  they 
have  any  force  or  beauty  that  may  deserve  re- 
TivaL 

As  composition  is  one  of  the  chief  characterw 
ntics  of  a  lan|^age,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
•ome  reparation  for  the  universal  negligence  of 
my  preoeoessors,  by  inserting  great  numbers  of 
compounded  words,  as  may  bo  found  under  after, 
fare,  neto,  aigAf,  fir,  and  many  more.  These, 
numerous  as  they  are,  miffht  bie  multiplied,  but 
that  use  and  curiosity  are  here  satisfied,  and  the 
frame  of  our  luiguage  and  modes  of  our  combi- 
nation am}^  discovered. 

Of  some  forms  of  composition,  such  as  that  by 
which  re  is  prefixed  to  note  repeNfion,  and  im  to 
signify  canJtrwrid^  or  pHeolioii,  all  the  examples 
cannot  be  accumulatea,  because  the  use  of  tnMc 
panicles,  if  not  wholly  arbitrary,  is  so  little  limit- 
ed, that  they  are  hourly  afllxed  to  new  words  as 
occasion  requhes.  or  is'imagined  to  require  them. 

There  is  aootner  kind  of  eomposition  more 
frequent  in  our  lan^|uage  than  perhaps  in  any 
otheTj  fhrai  which  anses  to  foreigners  the  f^reat- 
est  ^flloilty.    We  modify  the  sigrafication  of 


many  verbs  by  a  particle  subjoined ;  as  to  ooms 
t}§,  to  escape  by  a  fetch ;  to/otf  on,  to  attack ;  to 
feSl  off,  to  apostatize ;  to  }i>reak  iff,  to  stop  ab- 
ruptly ;  to  &e«r  out,  to  justify ;  to  Jeik  m,  to 
comply ;  to  give  mtr,  to  cease ;  to  «el  ^  to  em- 
bellish ;  to  «et  tn,  to  begin  a  continual  tenor ; 
to  eel  ou/,  to  be^  a  course  or  journey  ;  to  take 
q/f,  to  copy;  with  innumerable  expressions  of 
the  same  kind,  of  which  some  appear  wildly 
irregular,  being  so  ftir  distant  firom  tne  sense  of 
the  simple  woros,  that  no  sagacity  will  be  able 
to  trace  the  steps  by  which  mey  arrived  at  the 
present  use.  Thne  I  have  noted  with  great 
care;  and  though  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that 
the  collection  is  complete,  I  believe  I  have  so  far 
assisted  the  students  of  our  language  that  this 
kind  of  phraseology  will  be  no  longer  insupefB)- 
ble ;  and  the  combinations  of  veihs  and  perti- 
clea,  by  chance  omitted,  will  be  easily  explained 
by  comparison  wic^  those  that  may  be  found. 

Many  words  yet  stand  supported  only  by  the 
name  of  Bailey,  Ainsworth,  PhilifM,  or  the  con- 
tracted Did.  for  Dictionaries,  subioined ;  of  these 
I  am  not  always  certain  that  they  are  read  in 
any  book  but  the  works  of  lezioographers.  Of 
such  I  have  omitted  many,  beoause  I  had  never 
read  them ;  and  many  I  have  inserted,  bei»use 
they  may  perhaps  exist,  though  they  have  escap> 
ed  my  notice :  tney  are,  boweyer,  to  be  vet  con- 
sidered as  resting  only  upon  the  credit  of  former 
dictionaries.  Others,  which  I  considered  as  use* 
fill,  or  know  to  be  proper,  thoug^  I  could  not  at 
present  support  them  by  authorities,  I  have  sul^ 
fered  to  stand  upon  my  own  attestation,  daiming 
the  same  privilege  with  my  predecessors,  of  be- 
ingsometunes  credited  without  proofi 

The  words,  thus  selected  and  disposed,  are 
fframmatically  considered ;  they  are  referred  to 
uie  dtfierent  paru  of  speech ;  traced  when  they 
are  irre^arly  inflected,  through  their  yarious 
terminations ;  and  illustrated  by  observations, 
not  indeed  of  great  or  striking  importance.  sepa« 
rately  considered,  but  necessary  to  the  elucida* 
tion  of  our  language,  and  hitherto  neglected  or 
forgotten  by  English  grammsnaiis. 

That  part  of  my  work  on  which  I  expect  nMu 
lignity  most  frequently  to  fosten,  is  the  expHrniO' 
tion;  in  which!  cannot  hope  to  satisfy  those 
who  are  perhaps  not  inclined  to  be  pleased,  since 
I  haye  not  always  been  able  to  satisfy  myselC 
To  interpret  a  language  by  itseU;  is  very  diffi. 
cult ;  many  words  cannot  be  explained  by  sy- 
nonymes,  beeause  the  idea  signified  by  them  has 
not  more  than  one  appellation;  nor  by  para- 
phrase, because  simple  ideas  cannot  be  described. 
When  the  nature  of  things  is  unknown,  or  the 
notion  unsettled  and  inddlinite,  and  various  in 
yarious  minds,  the  words  by  which  such  notions 
are  conveyed,  or  such  things  denoted,  will  be 
ambiguous  and  perplexed.  And  such  is  the  &te 
of  hapless  lexicograj^y,  that  not  only  darkness, 
but  light,  impedes  and  distresses  it :  things  may 
bo  not  only  too  little,  but  too  much  known,  to  be 
happily  illustrated.  To  explain,  requires  the 
use  of  terms  less  abstruse  thaii  that  which  b  to 
be  explained,  and  such  terms  cannot  always  be 
found )  for  as  nothing  can  be  proved  but  by  sup- 
posing something  intuitiyely  known,  and  evident 
without  proof)  so  nothing  can  be  defined  but  by 
the  use  of  words  too  plain  to  admit  a  definition. 

Other  words  there  arc,  of  which  the  sense  in 
too  subtle  aiMh  evanescent  to  be  fixed  in  a  para** 
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phrase;  fuch  are  all  those  which  are  by  the 
grammarianB  termed  expletires,  and  in  dead  lan- 
guages are  suflfered  to  pass  for  empty  sounds,  of 
no  other  use  than  to  nil  a  Terse,  oi  to  modulate 
a  period,  but  which  are  easily  perceired  in  livinj^ 
tongues  to  hare  power  and  emphasis,  though  it 
be  sometimes  such  as  no  other  form  of  expres- 
sion can  conTey.  ^ 

My  labour  nas  likewise  been  much  increased 
by  a  class  of  yerbs  too  frequent  in  the  English 
language,  of  which  the  signification  ii  so  loose 
andgeneral,  the  use  so  yague  and  indeterminate, 
and  the  senses  detorted  so  widely  from  the  first 
idea,  that  it  is  hard  to  trace  them  through  the 
maze  of  yariation,  to  catch  them  on  the  brink  of 
utter  inanity,  to  circumscribe  them  by  any  limi- 
tations, or  mterpret  them  by  any  words  of  dis- 
tinct and  settled  meaning ;  such  are  bear,  kreak, 
come,  east,  JuU,  get,  ghe,  do,  put,  set,  go,  run, 
make,  take,  lum,  throw.  If  of  these  the  whole 
power  is  not  accurately  delivered,  it^  must  be  re- 
membered, that  while  our  language  is  yet  living, 
and  variable  by  the  caprice  of  every  one  that 
speaks  it,  these  words  are  hourly  shtfting  their 
relations,  and  can  no  more  be  ascertained  in  a 
dictionary,  than  a  grove,  in  the  agitation  of  a 
storm,  can  be  accurately  delineated  from  its  pic- 
ture in  the  water. 

The  particles  are  among  all  nations -applied 
with  so  great  latitude,  that  they  are  not  easily 
reducible  under  any  regular, scneme  of  explica^ 
tion;  this  difficulty  is  not  less,  nor  perhaps 
mater  in  English,  than  in  other  languages.  I 
have  laboured  them  with  diligence,  I  hope  with 
success:  such  at  least  as  can  be  expected  in  a 
task,  which  no  man,  however  learned  or  sugap 
cious,  has  yet  been  able  to  perform. 

Some  words  there  are  which  I  cannot  explain, 
because  I  do  not  understand  them ;  these  might 
have  been  omitted  very  often  with  little  inconve- 
nience, but  I  would  not  so  frur  indulge  my  vanity 
as  to  decline  this  confession ;  for  when  Tully 
owns  himself  ignorant  whether  leseuu,  in  the 
twelve  tables,  means  a  fimerd  tong  or  nunaming 
garment ;  and  Aristotle  doubts  wither  a|p«r(  in 
the  Iliad  signifies  a  mule  or  wMieteer,  I  may  sure- 
ly, without  shame,  leave  some  obscurities  to  hap- 
|ner  industry,  or  future  information. 

The  rigour  of  interpretative  lexicography  re- 
quires that  the  expUmation  and  the  wonl  exjAained 
thmdd  be  dways  reciprocal ;  this  I  have  always 
endeavoured,  but  could  not  always  attain. 
Words  are  seldom  exactly  synonymous ;  a  new 
term  was  not  introduced  but  because  the  former 
was  thought  inadequate ;  names,  therefore,  have 
often  many  ideas,  but  few  ideas  have  man^ 
names.  It  was  then  necessary  to  use  the  proxi- 
mate word,  for  the  deficiency  of  single  terms  can 
very  seldom  be  supplied  by  circumlocution ;  nor 
is  the  inconvenience  great  of  such  mutilated  in- 
terpretations, because  the  sense  may  easily  be 
collected  entire  from  the  examples. 

In  every  word  of  extensive  use,  it  was  requi- 
site to  mark  the  progress  of  its  meaning,  and 
show  by  what  gradations  of  intermediate  sense 
it  has  passed  from  its  primitive  to  its  remote  and 
accidental  signification ;  so  that  every  foresoing 
explanation  should  tend  to  that  which  follows, 
and  the  series  be  regularly  concatenated  from 
the  first  notion  to  the  lasL 

This  is  specious,  but  not  always  practicable ; 
kindred  senses  may  be  so  interwoven,  that  the 


perplexity  cannot  be  diseotangied,  nor  ai^  rea» 
son  be  assigned  why  one  should  be  ranged  Wbr* 
the  other.  When  the  radical  idea  branches  out 
into  parallel  ramifications,  how  tan  a  coneeca- 
tive  series  be  formed  of  senses  in  their  nature 
collateral  ?  The  shades  of  meaniBg  sometiines 
pass  imperceptibly  into  each  other,  so  that 
though  on  one  side  they  apparently  differ,  yet  k 
ii  impossible  to  mark  the  pomt  (^contact.  Ideas 
of  the  same  race,  though  not  exactly  alike,  are 
sometimes  so  little  difiierent,  that  no  words  can 
express  the  dissimilitude,  though  the  mind  easily 
perceives  it  when  they  are  exhibited  together ; 
and  sometimes  there  is  such  a  confusion  of  accep- 
tations, that  discernment  is  wearied,  and  distinc- 
tion puzzled,  and  perseyerance  herself  hurries  to 
an  end,  by  crowdmg  together  what  she  cannot 
separate. 

These  complaints  of  difficulty  will,  by  those 
that  have  never  considered  woras  beyond  thdr 
popular  use,  bethou^t  only  the  jareon  of  a  man 
willing  to  magnify  his  labours,  and  prooore  ye- 
neration  to  his  studies  by  involution  and  obscu- 
rity. But  every  art  is  obscure  to  those  that  hyave 
not  learned  it;  this  uncertainty  of  terms,  and 
commixture  of  ideas,  is  weU  known  to  those  who 
have  joined  philosophy  with  grammar;  and  if  I 
have  not  expressed  them  very  clearly,  it  muA  be 
remembered  that  I  am  speaking  of  that  which 
words  are  insufiicient  to  explain. 

The  original  sense  of  words  is  often  driven 
out  of  use  by  their  metaphorical  accepiatMos, 
yet  must  be  inserted  for  the  sake  of  a  regular 
origination.  Thus  I  know  not  whether  erdom' 
is  used  for  material  keat,  or  whether  JlagroMt,  in 
English,  ever  signifies  the  same  with  kuramgs 
yet  such  are  the  primitive  ideas  of  these  words, 
which  are  therefore  set  first,  though  without  ex- 
amples, that  the  figurative  senses  may  be  oom- 
modiously  deduced. 

Such  is  the  exuberance  of  signification  which 
many  words  have  obtained,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  collect  all  their  senses;  sometimes 
the  meaning  of  derivatives  must  be  sought  in  the 
mother  term,  and  sometimes  deficient  expUaa- 
tions  of  the  primitive  may  be  supplied  m  the 
train  of  derivation.  In  any  case  of  doubt  or 
difiiculty,  it  wiil  be  always  proper  to  examine  all 
the  words  of  the  same  race ;  for  some  words  are 
slightly  passed  over  to  avoid  repetition,  some 
admitted  easier  and  clearer  explanation  than 
others,  and  all  will  be  better  understood,  as  they 
are  considered  in  greater  variety  of  structures 
and  relations. 

All  the  interpretations  of  words  are  not  writ- 
ten with  the  same  skill,  or  the  same  happiness : 
things  equaUy  easy  in  themselves,  are  not  all 
eouedly  easy  to  any  single  mind.  Every  writer 
ot  a  long  work  commits  errors^  where  there  ap- 
pears neither  ambiguity  to  mislead,  nor  i)bsai- 
rity  to  confound  him ;  and  in  a  search  like  thia^ 
many  felicities  of  expression  will  be  casually 
overlooked,  many  convenient  parallels  will  be 
forgotten,  and  many  particulars  will  admit  int- 
provement  from  a  mind  utterly  unequal  to  the 
whole  performance. 

But  many  seeming  faults  are  to  be  imputed 
rather  to  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  than  the 
negligence  of  the  performer.    Thus  some  ex- 

ftlanations  are  unavoidably  reciprocal  or  circa* 
ar,  as  kind,  the  female  qf  the  stag  ;  stag,  the  mmU 
qfthe  hind :  sometimes  easier  woi^  are  changed 
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into  harder,  ae,  hurid  into  9<pu2<iere  or  kUermmt^ 
drier  into  desiecatioe,  dryruts  into  ticUy  or  orutt/y, 
fU  into  paroxysm ;  (or  the  easiest  word,  what- 
eTor  it  be,  can  never  be  translated  into  one  more 
easy.  Bat  easiness  and  diiUcuity  are  merely  re* 
lative ;  and  if  the  present  prevalence  of  our 
language  should  in? ite  foreigners  to  this  Diction- 
ary, many  will  be  assisted  by  tftose  words  which 
now  seem  only  to  increase  or  produce  obscurity. 
For.this  reason  I  hare  endeavoured  frequently 
to  join  a  Teutonic  and  Roman  interpretation, 
as  to  ekeer^  to  gladden,  or  exhUaraU,  tnat  every 
learner  of  English  may  be  assisted  by  his  own 
tongue. 

The  solution  of  all  difficulties,  and  the  supply 
of  all  defects,  must  be  sought  in  the  examples, 
subjoined  to  the  various  senses  of  each  word, 
and  ranged  according  to  the  time  of  their  authors. 

When  I  first  ooliected  these  authorities,  I  was 
desirous  that  every  quotation  should  be  useAil 
to  some  other  end  than  the  illustration  of  a  word ; 
I  therefore  extracted  from  philosophers,  princi- 
ples of  science;  from  historians,  remarkable 
facts ;  from  chemists,  complete  processes ;  from 
divines,  striking  exhortations ;  and  from  poets, 
beautiful  descriptions.  Such  is  design,  while 
it  is  yet  at  a  distance  from  execution.  When 
the  time  called  upon  roe  to  range  this  accumula- 
tion of  elesance  and  wisdom  into  an  alphabeti- 
cal series,  I  soon  discovered  that  the  bulk  of  my 
yolumes  would  fright  away  the  student,  and 
was  forced  to  depart  from  my  scheme  of  includ- 
ing all  that  was  pleasing  or  use/ul  in  English 
literature,  and  reduce  my  transcripts  very  often 
to  clusters  of  words,  in  which  scarcely  any 
meaning  is  retained ;  thus  to  the  weakness  of 
copying,  I  was  condemned  to  add  the  vexation 
of  expunging.  Some  passages  I  have  yet  spared, 
whicti  may  relieve  the  labour  of  verbal  searches, 
and  intersperse  with  verdure  and  flowers  the 
dostv  deserts  of  barren  philology. 

Tne  examples,  thus  mutilated,  are  no  longer 
to  be  considered  as  conveying  the  sentiments  or 
doctrine  of  their  authors ;  the  word  for  the  sake 
of  which  the?  are  inserted,  with  all  its  appen- 
dant clauses,  has  been  carefully  preserved ;  but 
it  may  sometimes  happen,  by  hasty  deirunca- 
tion,  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  sentence 
may  be  changed;  the  divine  may  desert  his 
tenets,  or  the  philosopher  his  system. 

Some  of  the  examples  have  been  taken  from 
writers  who  were  never  mentioned  as  masters  of 
elegance,  or  models  of  style ;  but  words  must  be 
sought  where  they  are  used  ;  and  in  what  pages, 
eminent  for  punty,  can  terms  of  manufacture 
or  agriculture  be  found?  Many  quotations 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  proving  the 
bare  existence  of  words,  and  are  therefore  se 
ledted  with  less  scrupulousness  than  those  which 
are  to  teach  their  stractures  and  relations. 

My  purpose  was  to  admit  no  testimony  of 
living  authors,  that  1  might  not  be  misled  by 
partiality,  and  that  none  of  my  contemporaries 
might  have  reason  to  complain ;  nor  have  I  de- 
paned  from  this  resolution,  but  when  some  per- 
formance of  uncommon  excellence  excited  my 
veneration,  when  my  memory  supplied  me,  from 
late  books,  with  an  example  that  was  wanting, 
or  when  my  heart,  in  the  tenderness  of  friend- 
ship,  solicited  admission  for  a  favourite  name. 

So  fiir  have  I  been  from  any  care  to  CTace  ray 
pages  with  modem  decoratioas,  that  I  A^vn^n-, 


diousljr  endeavoured  to  collect  examples  and 
authorities  from  the  writers  before  the  Resto- 
ration, whose  works  I  regard  as  "  the  wells  of 
English  undefil^,"  as  tl^  pure  sources  of  ge- 
nuine diction.  Our  language,  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury, has,  by  the  concurrence  of  many  causes, 
been  gradually  departing  from  its  original  Teu- 
toriic  character,  and  deviating  towards  a  Gallic 
structure  and  phraseology,  from  which  it  ought 
to  be  our  endeavour  to  recall  it,  by  making  our 
ancient  volumes  the  groundwork  of  style,  ad- 
mitting among  the  additions  of  later  times,  only 
such  as  may  supply  real  deficiencies,  such  as  are 
readily  adopted  by  the  genius  of  our  tongue,  and 
incorporate  easily  with  our  native  idioms. 

But  as  every  language  has  a  time  of  rudeness 
antecedent  to  Deration,  as  well  as  of  false  re- 
finement and  declension,  I  have  been  cautious 
lest  my  seal  for  antiquity  might  drive  me  into 
times  too  remote,  and  crowd  my  book  with 
words  now  no  longer  understood.  I  have  fixed 
Sidney's  work  for  the  boundary,  beyond  which 
I  make  few  excursions.  From  the  authors 
which  rose  in  the  time  of  EUizabeth,  a  speech 
might  be  formed  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of 
use  and  elegance,  u  the  language  of  tneology 
were  extracted  from  Hooker  and  me  translation 
of  the  Bible ;  the  terms  of  natural  knowledge 
from  Baoon;  the  phrases  of  policy,  war,  and 
navigation  from  Raleigh ;  the  dialect  of  poetry 
and  fiction  from  Spenser  and  Sidney  ;  and  tlie 
diction  of  common  life  from  Shakspeare,  few 
ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind,  for  want  of 
English  words  in  which  they  might  be  ex- 
pressed. 

It  is  not  suflkient  that  a  word  is  found,  unless 
it  be  so  combined  as  that  its  meaning  is  appa- 
rently determined  by  the  tract  and  tenor  of  the 
sentence ;  such  passages  I  have  therefore  chosen ; 
and  when  it  happened  that  any  author  gave  a 
definition  of  a  term,  or  such  an  explanation  as  is 
equivalent  to  a  definition,  I  have  placed  hit 
authority  as  a  supplement  to  my  own,  without 
r^rd  to  the  chronological  order  that  is  others 
wise  observed. 

SomO  words,  indeed,  stand  unsuppmted  by 
any  authority,  but  they  are  commonly  deriva- 
tive nouns  or  adverbs,  formed  from  their  primi- 
tives by  regular  and  constant  analogy,  or  names 
of  things  seldom  occurring  in  books,  or  words  ot 
which  I  have  reason  to  doubt  the  existence. 

There  is  more  danger  of  censure  from  the 
multiplicity  than  paucity  of  examples ;  authori- 
ties will  sometimes  seem  to  have  been  accumu- 
lated without  necessity  or  use,  and  perhaps  some 
will  be  found,  which  might,  without  loss,  have 
been  omitted.  But  a  work  of  this  kind  is  not 
hastily  to  be  charged  with  superfluities ;  those 
quotations,  which  to  careless  or  i^nskilful  pe- 
rusers appear  only  to  repeat  the  same  sense, 
will  often  exhibit,  to  a  more  accurate  examiner, 
diversities  of  signification,  or,  at  least,  afford 
diflferent  shades  of  the  same  meaning:  one  will 
show  the  word  applied  to  persons,  another  to 
things ;  one  will  express  an  ill,  another  a  good, 
and  a  third  a  neutral  sense ;  one  will  prove  the 
expression  genuine  from  an  ancient  author; 
another  will  show  it  elegant  from  a  modern :  o 
doubtful  authority  is  corroborated  by  another  of 
more  credit ;  an  ambiguoue  sentence  is  ascer- 
tained by  a  passage  clear  and  determinate ;  the 
word,  how  often  soever  repeated,  appears  with 
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tiew  assocktM  and  In  diifennt  eombinatioM, 
and  every  qaotation  oontributes  something  to 
the  stabdity  or  enlargement  of  the  language^ 

When  words  are  loed  eqaivocally,  I  receive 
them  in  either  sense  {  when  they  are  metapho- 
rical, I  adopt  them  in  their  primitive  acceptation. 

I  have  sometbnes,  though  rarely,  yielded  to 
the  temptation  of  exhibiting  a  genealogy  of  sen- 
timents, by  showing  how  one  iuthor  copied  the 
thoughts  and  diction  of  another ;  such  quotations 
are  mdeed  little  more  than  repetitions,  which 
might  justlv  be  censured,  did  they  not  gratify 
the  mind,  by  affording  a  kind  of  intellectual 
history. 

The  various  syntactical  structures  occurring 
in  the  examples  nate  been  carefully  noted  ;  the 
license  or  nogKgence  with  which  many  words 
have  been  hitherto  used,  has  made  our  style  ca* 
pricious  and  indeterminate ;  when  the  dmerent 
combinations  of  the  same  word  are  exhibited 
to|;ether,  the  preference  is  readily  given  to  pro- 
priety, and  I  have  often  endeatoived  to  direct 
the  choice. 

Thus  have  I  laboured  by  settling  the  ortho- 
graphy, displaying  the  analogy,  regulating  the 
structures,  and  ascertaining  the  signification  of 
English  words,  to  perform  all  the  parts  of  a 
ikimful  lexicographer;  but  I  have  not  always 
executed  my  own  scheme,  or  satisfied  my  own 
expectations.  The  work,  whatever  proofs  of 
dik^ence  and  attention  it  may  exhibit,  is  yet  ca- 
pable of  many  improvements :  the  orthography 
which  I  recommend  is  still  controvertible ;  the 
etymology  which  I  adopt  is  uncertain,  and  pei^ 
haps  fre(^uently  erroneous;  the  explanations 
are  sometimes  too  much  contracted,  and  some- 
Umes  too  much  difibsed  ;  the  significations  are 
distinguished  rather  with  subtifty  than  skill, 
and  the  attention  is  harassed  with  unnecessary 
minuteness. 

The  examples  are  too  often  injudiciously 
iTuncated,  and  perhaps  sometimes,  I  hope  very 
rarely,  alleged  in^  a  mistaken  sense;  for  in 
makmg  this  collecdon  I  trusted  more  to  memory, 
than,  in  a  state  of  disquiet  and  embarrassment, 
memory  can  contain,  and  purposed  to  supply  at 
the  review  what  was  left  incomplete  in  the  first 
tranacriptiom 

Many  terms  appropriated  to  particular  occu- 
pations, though  necessary  and  significant,  are 
undoubtedly  omitted :  and  of  the  words  most 
studiously  considered  and  exemplified,  many 
ienses  have  escaped  observation. 

Yet  these  failures,  however  frequent,  may  ad- 
mit extenuation  and  apology.  To  have  attempt* 
ed  much  is  always  laudable,  even  when  the  en- 
terprise is  above  the  strength  that  undertakei  iu 
To  rest  below  his  own  aim,  is  incident  to  every 
one  whose  fancy  is  active,  and  whose  views  are 
comprehensive ;  nor  is  any  man  satisfied  with 
himself  because  he  has  done  much,  but  because 
he  can  conceive  little.  When  first  I  engaged  in 
this  work,  I  resolved  to  leave  neither  words  nor 
things  unexamined,  and  pleaaed  myeelf  with  a 
prospect  of  the  hours  which  I  should  revel  away 
in  me  feasts  of  literature,  the  obscure  leoeiees 
of  northern  learning  which  I  should  enter  and 
ransack,  the  treasures  with  whidi  I  expected 
every  search  into  those  neglected  mines  to  re- 
wara  my  labour,  and  the  tnumph  with  which  I 
jriioukl  display  my  acquisitions  to  mankind. 
lyhe^  I  had  thus  inquired  into  IIm  original  of 


words,  I  reaohred  to  show  likewise  my  attentieA 
to  things;  to  pierce  deep  into  every  sdence,  to 
inquire  the  nature  of  every  subsUnce  of  which  I 
inserted  the  name,  to  limit  every  idea  by  a  defi« 
nition  strictly  logical,  and  exhibit  every  produce 
tion  of  art  or  nature  in  an  accurate  description, 
that  my  boc4c  might  be  in  pkce  of  all  other  dic- 
tionaries, whether  appellative  or  technicaL  But 
these  were  the  dreams  of  a  poet  doomed  at  last 
to  wake  a  lexicographer.  I  soon  found  that  it  is 
too  late  to  look  for  instruments,  when  the  work 
calls  for  execution,  and  that  whatever  abilities  I 
had  brought  to  my  task,  with  those  1  must  final* 
ly  perform  it.  To  deliberate  whenever  T  doubt- 
ed, to  inquire  whenever  1  was  ignorant,  would 
hate  protracted  the  undertaking  without  end. 
and,  perhaps,  without  much  improvement ;  ibrl 
did  not  find  by  my  first  experiments,  that  what 
I  had  not  of  my  own  was  easily  to  be  obtaiiicd ; 
I  saw  that  one  ioqoiiy  only  gave  occasion  to 
another,  that  book  referred  to  book,  that  to 
search  was  not  always  to  find,  and  to  find  was 
not  alwajrs  to  be  informed;  and  that  thus  to 
pursue  perfection,  was,  like  the  first  infaafaiiaats 
of  Arcadia,  to  chase  the  sun,  which,  when  they 
had  reached  the  hill  where  he  seemed  to  rest, 
was  still  beheld  at  the  same  distance  from  them. 

I  then  contracted  my  design,  detenniiung  to 
confide  hi  myself,  and  no  k>n^  to  solicit  anxi* 
lianas,  which  produced  more  mcumbrance  than 
assistance:  by  this  I  obtained  at  least  one  ad* 
vantage,  that  I  set  limits  to  my  work,  w^icb 
would  in  time  be  ended,  though  not  complete 

Despondency  has  never  so  far  prevailed  as  to 
depress  me  to  neeligence;  some  iaulte  will  at 
last  appear  to  be  tne  efl^ts  of  anxbtts  dihgenos 
and  persevering  activity.  The  nice  and  subtle 
ramifications  of  meaning  were  not  easily  avoided 
by  a  mind  intent  upon  accuracy,  and  convinced 
of  the  necessity  or  disentangling  combinatioiis, 
and  separating  similitudes.  Many  of  the  di^ 
tinctions  which  to  common  readers  appear  useless 
and  idle,  will  be  found  real  and  important  by  men 
versed  in  the  school  of  philosophy,  without  which 
no  dictionary  can  ever  oe  accurately  compiled,  or 
skilfully  examined. 

Some  senses  however  there  are,  which,  though 
not  the  same,  are  yet  so  neariy  allied,  that  tfaey 
are  often  confounded.  Most  men  think  UMfis> 
tinctly,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  with  exact* 
ness ;  and  consequently  some  examples  mielit 
be  mdifferently  put  to  either  sifnification :  uif 
uncertainty  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  me,  who  do 
not  form,  but  register  the  language ;  who  do 
not  teach  men  Ik>w  they  should  thirik,  bat  rt* 
late  how  they  have  hitherto  expressed  their 
thoughts. 

The  imperfbct  sense  of  some  examples  I  la* 
inent4^  but  could  not  remedy,  and  hope  they 
will  be  compensated  by  inaumerable  paasi^ 
selected  with  propriety,  and  preserved  with 
exactness ;  some  nining  with  sparks  of  aDSfi* 
nation,  and  some  replete  witn  treaaores  off 
wisdom. 

The  ottbo|;m]iliy  and  ebrmokigy,  though  in* 
perfeot,  are  not  unperfeot  for  want  of  care,  boA 
because  care  will  not  always  be  successfuly  and 
recoUeotion  or  information  oome  too  late  for  use. 

That  many  terms  of  art  and  manufacture  are 
omitted,  must  be  frankly  acknowledged;  bat 
for  this  defect  I  may  boldly  allege  that  it  waa 
vnayoidabla;  I  coula  not  visit  eavema  to  learn 
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tt»  miii^i^  Isngnage,  nor  take  a  voyage  to  peiv 
feet  my  skitl  in  the  dialect  of  navigation,  nor 
visit  the  warehonises  of  merchants,  and  shops  of 
artificers,  to  fain  the  names  of  wares,  tools  and 
operations,  m  wMch  no  mention  is  found  in 
books ;  what  fkvourable  accident  or  easy  inquiry 
brou^t  within  my  reach,  has  net  been  neelecSted ; 
but  It  had  been  a  hopeless  labour  to  glean  up 
words,  by  courting  living  information,  and  con- 
testing with  the  sidlenness  of  one,  and  the  rough- 
ness <^  another. 

To  furnish  the  Academicians  diUa  Onuca  with 
words  of  this  kind,  a  series  of  comedies  called 
La  Fieroy  or  the  Pair,  was  professedly  written  by 
Boonaroti;  but  I  had  no  such  assistant,  and 
therefore  was  content  to  want  what  they  must 
have  wanted  likewise,  had  they  not  luckily  been 
no  supplied. 

Nor  are  all  words  which  are  not  (bund  in  the 
Vocabulary,  to  be  lamented  as  omissions.  Of 
the  laborious  and  mercantile  part  of  the  people, 
the  diction  is  in  a  great  measure  casual  and  mo- 
table  ;  many  of  their  terms  are  formed  for  some 
temporary  or  local  convenience,  and  though  cur- 
rent at  certain  times  and  places,  are  in  others 
tittcriy  unknown.  This  fugitive  cant,  which  is 
alwa3r8  in  a  state  of  increase  or  decay,  cannot  be 
T^^raed  as  any  part  oC  the  durable  materials 
oi  a  language,  ana  therefore  must  be  sufllered  to 
perish  with  cither  things  unworthy  of  preser- 
vation. 

Care  will  sometimes  betray  to  the  appearance 
of  negligence.  He  that  is  catching  opportunities 
which  seldom  occur,  will  suffer  those  to  pass  by 
nnregarded,  which  he  expects  hourly  to  return ; 
he  that  is  searching  for  rare  and  remote  things, 
will  neglect  those  that  are  obvious  and  familiar : 
Ihns  many  of  the  most  common  and  ouraory 
words  have  been  inserted  with  little  illustration, 
because  in  gathering  the  authorities,  I  forbore  to 
copy  those  which  I  thought  likely  to  occur  when- 
ever they  were  wanted.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
in  reviewing  my  collection,  I  found  the  word  tea 
unexemplified. 

Thus  It  happens,  that  in  thin^  difficult  there 
is  danger  from  ignorance,  and  m  things  easy, 
from  confidence ;  the  mind,  afraid  of  greatness, 
nnd  disdainful  of  littleness,  hastily  withdraws 
herself  from  painful  searches,  and  passes  with 
soomftil  rapiciity  over  tasks  not  adequate  to  her 
powers,  sometimes  too  secure  for  caution,  and 
A^in  too  anxbus  for  vigorous  effi)rt ;  sometimes 
idle  in  a  plain  path,  and  sometimes  distracted  in 
labvrinthf,  and  (fissinated  by  different  intentions. 

A  large  work  is  aifficult  because  it  is  large, 
even  thouj^h  all  its  p«rts  might  singly  be  per- 
formed with  facility;  where  there  are  many 
things  to  be  done,  each  must  be  flowed  its  share 
of  time  and  labour,  in  the  proportion  only  which 
it  bears  to  the  whole ;  nor  can  it  be  expected, 
that  the  stones  which  form  the  dome  of  a  temple, 
«hould  be  squared  and  polished  like  the  diamond 
of  a  ring. 

Of  Cm  event  of  this  work,  for  which,  hiving 
laboured  it  with  so  much  application,  I  cannot 
iHit  have  some  degree  of  pcmmtal  fondness,  it  is 
natural  to  form  conjectures.  Those  who  have 
been  persuaded  to  think  well  of  ray  design,  will 
require  that  tt  should  fix  our  language,  and  put 
a  stop  to  those  alterations  which  time  and  chance 
have  hitherto  been  suffered  to  make  in  it  without 
Opposition.    With  this  conseqoenoe  I  wiU  oon- 


fess  that  I  flattered  myself  for  awhile ;  but  now 
begpn  to  fear  that  I  have  indulged  expectation 
which  neither  reason  nor  experience  can  justly. 
When  we  seen  men  grow  ola  and  die  at  a  certam 
time  one  after  another,  from  century  to  century, 
we  laugh  at  the  elixir  that  promises  to  prc^ng 
life  to  a  thousand  years ;  and  with  equal  justice 
may  the  lexicographer  be  derided,  who  being 
able  to  produce  no  example  of  a  nation  that  has 
preserved  their  words  and  phrases  from  muta- 
bility, shall  imagine  that  his  dictionary  can  em- 
balm his  lansua^,  and  secure  it  from  corruption 
and  decay,  toat  it  is  in  his  power  to  change  sub* 
lunary  nature,  and  clear  the  worid  at  once  from 
folly,  vanity,  and  affectation. 

With  this  hope,  however,  academies  have 
been  instituted,  to  guard  the  avenues  of  their  Ian- 
ffuages,  to  retain  fugitives,  and  repulse  intru- 
ders; but  their  vigilance  and  activity  have  hi- 
therto been  vain ;  sounds  are  too  volatile  and 
subtile  for  lecal  restraints ;  to  enchain  s^lables, 
and  to  lash  tne  wind,  are  equally  the  undertak- 
ings of  pride,  unwilling  to  measure  iu  desires  by 
its  strength.  The  French  language  has  visibly 
changed  under  the  inspection  of  tbe  Academy; 
the  style  of  Amelofs  translation  of  Father  Paul, 
is  observed  by  Le  Coiirayer  to  be  im  peu  paste  ; 
and  no  Italian  will  maintain,  that  the  diction  of 
any  modem  writer  is  not  perceptibly  different 
from  that  of  Boccace,  Machiavel,  or  Cara 

Total  and  sudden  transformations  of  a  lan- 
guage seldom  happen ;  conquests  and  migrations 
are  now  very  rare ;  but  there  are  other  causes 
of  chan^  which,  though  slow  in  dieir  operation, 
and  invisible  in  their  progress,  are  perhaps  as 
much  superior  to  human  resistance,  as  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  sky,  or  intumescence  of  the  tide^ 
Commerce,  however  necessary,  however  lucra- 
tive, as  it  depraves  the  manners,  corrupts  the 
language ;  they  that  have  frequent  intercourse 
with  strangers,  to  whom  they  endeavour  to  ac- 
commodate themselves,  roust  in  time  learn  a 
mingled  dialect,  like  the  jargon  which  serves  the 
traffickers  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian 
coasts.  This  will  not  alwajrs  be  confined  to  the 
exchange,  the  warehouse,  or  the  port,  but  will  be 
oommnnioated  by  degrees  to  other  ranks  of  the 
people,  and  be  at  last  incorporated  with  the  cur* 
rent  speech. 

There  ard  likewise  internal  causes  equally 
forcible.  The  language  most  likely  to  continue 
long  without  alteration,  would  be  that  of  a  nation 
raised  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  above  barbarity, 
secluded  fiom  strangers,  and  totally  employed  m 
procuring  the  conveniences  of  life ;  either  with- 
out books,  or,  like  some  of  the  Maliometan  coun- 
tries, with  vervfew:  men  thus. buried  and  un- 
learned, having  onlv  such  words  as  common  use 
requires,  would  perhaps  long  continue  to  express 
the  S'ime  notions  bv  the  same  signs.  But  no 
such  constancy  can  oe  expected  in  a  people  po- 
lished by  arts,  and  classed  by  subordination, 
where  one  part  of  the  community  is  sustained 
and  accommodated  by  the  labour  of  the  other. 
Those  who  have  much  ^sure  to  think,  w91 
always  be  enlarging  the  stock  of  ideas ;  and 
e^ery  increase  of  knowledge,  whether  real  or 
fancied,  wiUoroduce  new  words,  or  combination 
of  words.  When  the  mind  is  unchanged  from 
necessity,  it  will  range  after  convenience ;  when 
it  is  left  at  lar|p  in  the  fields  of  speculation,  it 
wUl  shut  opiaions;  as  any  custom  is  disused. 
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die  worit  that  expressed  it  must  perish  with  it: 
as  any  opinion  grows  popular,  it  will  innovate 
speecn  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  alters  practice. 

As  by  the  cultivation  of  various  sciences  a 
laneuage  is  amplified,  it  will  be  more  furnished 
with  words  deflected  from  then  orig^inal  sense ; 
the  geometrician  will  talk  of  a  courtier's  zenith, 
or  the  eccentric  virtue  of  a  wild  hero,  and  the 
physician  of  sanguine  expectations  and  phleg- 
matic delays.  Copiousness  of  speech  wiU  give 
opportuniues  to  capriciotts  choice,  by  which  some 
words  will  be  preferred,  and  others  degraded ; 
vicissitudes  of  fashion  will  enforce  the  use  of  new, 
or  ex:eiid  the  signification  of  known  terms.  The 
tropes  of  poetry  will  make  hourly  encroach- 
ments, and  the  metaphorical  will  become  the  cur- 
rent sense;  pronunciation  will  be  varied  by  levity 
or  i^arance,  and  the  pen  must  at  length  com- 
ply with  the  tongue ;  illiterate  writers  will,  at 
one  time  or  other,  by  public  in&tuation,  rise  into 
renown,  who  not  knowmg  the  oiigpal  import  of 
word.^,  will  use  them  with  colloquial  tioentious- 
ness,  confiund  distinction,  and  forget  propriety. 
As  politeness  increases,  some  expressions  will 
be  considered  as  too  gross  and  vulgar  for  the 
delicate,  others  as  too  formal  and  ceremonious 
for  the  gay  and  airy ;  new  phrases  are  therefore 
adopted,  which  must,  for  the  same  reasons,  be 
in  time  dismissed.  Swift,  in  his  petty  treatise 
on  the  English  lan^^uage,  allows  that  new  words 
must  sometimes  be  introduced,  but  proposes  that 
none  should  be  suflfered  to  become  obsolete.  But 
what  makes  a  word  obsolete,  more  than  general 
agreement  to  forbear  it  7  and  how  shall  it  be  con- 
tinued, when  it  conveys  an  ofiensive  idea,  or  re- 
called again  into  the  mouths  of  mankind,  when 
it  has  once  become  unfamiliar  by  disuse,  aiid  un- 
pleasing  by  unfamilianty? 

There  is  another  cause  of  alteration  more  pre- 
valent than  any  other,  which  yet  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world  cannot  be  obviated.  A  mix- 
ture of  two  languages  will  produce  a  third  dis- 
tinct from  both,  ana  they  will  always  be  mixed, 
where  the  chief  parts  of  education,  and  the  most 
conspicuous  accomplishment,  is  skill  in  ancient 
or  in  foreign  tongues.  He  that  has  long  culti- 
vated another  language,  will  find  its  woras  and 
combinations  crowd  upon  his  memory;  and 
haste  and  negligence,  rennement  and  a^iectation, 
will  obtrude  krarrowed  terms  and  exotic  ex- 
pressions. 

T  he  great  pest  of  speech  is  frequency  of  trans- 
lation. No  book  was  ever  turned  from  one 
language  into  another,  without  imnarting  some- 
thing of  its  native  idiom ;  this  is  tne  most  mis- 
chievous and  comprehensive  innovstion ;  single 
words  may  enter  by  thousands,  and  the  fabric  of 
the  tonffue  continue  the  same;  but  new  phrase- 
ology cnanges  much  at  once ;  it  alters  not  the 
single  stones  of  the  building,  but  the  order  of  the 
columns.  If  an  academy  mould  be  established 
ibr  the  cultivation  of  our  style ;  which  I,  who 
can  never  wish  to  see  dependence  multnplisd, 
hope  the  spirit  of  English  liberty  will  hinder  or 
destroy,  let  them,  instead  of  compiling  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries,  endeavour,  with  all  their 
influence  to  stop  the  license  of  translators, 
whose  idleness  and  ignorance,  if  it  be  snfllered 
Co  proceed,  will  reduce  us  to  babble  the  dialect 
of  Frtnce. 

If  the  changes  that  we  fear  be  thus  irresistible, 
what  remains  but  to  acquiesce 'with  sileiice,  as 


in  the  other  iosunDoantable  Jistmssus  of  fa» 
manity?  (t  remains  that  we  retard  what  ws 
cannot  repel,  that  we  palliate  what  vre  cannot 
cure.  Lire  may  be  lengthened  by  care,  though 
death  cannot  be  ultimately  defeated :  tongneS| 
like  governments,  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
degeneration ;  we  have  long  preserved  our  con- 
stitution, let  OS  make  some  straggles  for  our 
language. 

In  hope  of  giving  longevity  to  that  which  its 
own  nature  forbids  to  be  immortal,  I  have  de- 
voted this  book,  the  labour  of  years,  to  the 
honour  of  my  country,  that  we  may  no  longer 
yield  the  paun  of  philology,  without  a  contest, 
to  the  nations  of  the  oontinoit  The  chief  gk»y 
ofeverypeo|rfe  arises  from  its  authors:  whether 
I  shall  mdd  any  thing  by  my  own  writings  to 
the  reputation  of  Engush  litertture,  must  Im  left 
to  time:  muchofmy  life  has  been  lost  under  the 
pressures  of  disease ;  much  )ias  been  trifled  awav ; 
and  much  has  always  been  spent  in  provisioo  (or 
the  day  that  was  passing  over  me ;  bat  I  shall 
not  think  my  empK>)rment  useless  or  igpoble,  if 
by  my  assistance  foreign  nations  and  distant  ages 
gain  access  to  the  propagators  of  knowledge,  £ad 
understand  the  teachers  of  truth ;  if  my  Uboais 
afibrd  light  to  the  repositories  of  science,  and  sdd 
celebrity  to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Milton,  and  ts 
Boyle. 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  wish,  I  look 
with  pleasure  on  my  book,  however  defective, 
and  oeliver  it  to  the  worid  with  the  spirit  of  a 
man  that  has  endeavoured  well.  That  it  will 
immediately  become  popular,  I  have  not  pro- 
mised to  myself:  a  few  wild  blunders,  and  risi- 
ble absurdities,  from  which  no  wo^  of  such 
multiplicity  was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time  fur- 
nish tolly  with  laughter,  and  harden  ignorance 
into  contempt ;  but  useful  diligence  will  at  last 
prevail,  and  there  never  can  be  wanting  some 
who  distinguish  desert ;  who  will  consi£r  that 
no  dictionary  of  a  living  tongue  ever  can  be  per 
feet,  since,  while  it  is  hastening  to  publication, 
some  words  are  budding,  and  some  &lling  away ; 
that  a  whole  life  cannot  be  spent  upon  syntax 
and  etymology,  and  that  even  a  whole  life  would 
not  be  sufficient :  that  he,  whose  design  includes 
whatever  language  can  express,  must  often 
speak  of  what  he  does  not  understand ;  that  a 
writer  will  sometimes  be  hurried  by  eagerness  to 
the  end,  and  sometimes  faint  with  weariness 
under  a  task,  which  Scaliger  compares  to  the 
Isbours  of  the  anvil  and  the  mine ;  that  what  is 
obvious  is  not  always  known,  and  what  b  knows 
is  not  alwajrs  present ;  that  sudden  fits  of  inad- 
vertency will  surprise  vigilance,  slight  avoca- 
tions wdl  seduce  attention,  and  casual  eclipses 
of  the  mind  wdl  darken  learning;  and  that  the 
writer  shall  often  in  vain  trace  his  memory  st 
the  moment  of  ^eed,  for  that  which  yesterday 
he  knew  with  intuitive  readiness,  and  whid 
will  come  uncalled  into  his  thoughts  to-monrow. 

In  thb  work,  when  it  shaU  be  found  that  much 
is  omitted,  let  it  not  be  fi>rgotten  that  much  like- 
wise  is  performed;  and  though  no  book  was 
ever  spared  out  of  tenderness  to  the  author,  and 
the  world  is  little  solicitous  to  know  whence  pro- 
ceed the  foults  of  that  which  it  condemns ;  yet 
it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  mform  it,  that  tfas 
^English  Dictionary'*  was  written  with  httls 
assistance  of  the  learned,  and  without  anj 
patronage  of  the  great;  not  in  the  ^t  obscun- 
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tMB  of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  acade- 
Bnc  tK>weri,  but  amidst  inconvenience  and  dis- 
traction, in  sickness  and  in  sorrow.  It  may 
repress  the  triumph  of  malignant  criticism  to 
obeerre,  that  if  our  lan^ua^e  is  not  here  full? 
displayed,  1  have  only  failed  m  an  attempt  which 
no  numan  powers  have  hitherto  completed.  If 
the  lexicons  of  ancient  tonffues,  now  munutably 
fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few  volumes,  be  yet. 
after  the  toil  df  successive  ages,  inad^nate  ana 
delusive ;  if  the  aggregated  knowledge  and  co- 
operating diligence  of  tne  Italian  academicians, 
did  not  Mbure  them  from  the  censure  of  Beni ;  if 
the  embodied  critics  of  France,  when  fifty  years 
had  been  spent  upon  their  Mrork,  were  obliged  to 
change  its  economy,  and  give  their  second  edi- 
tion another  form,  I  may  surely  be  contented 
without  the  praise  of  perfection,  which,  if  I 
could  obtain,  in  this  gioom  of  solitude,  what 
would  it  avail  me?  I  have  protracted  my  work 
till  most  of  those  whom  I  wished  to  please  have 
'sunk  into  the  grave,  and  success  and  miscar- 
riage are  empty  sounds:  I  therefore  dismiss  it 
wiu  frigid  tranquillitv,  having  little  to  fear  or 
hope  from  censure  or  from  praise. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION  OF  THE  ENOUSH 
DlCTlONART. 

Manx  are  the  works  of  human  industry,  which 
to  begin  and  finish  are  hardiv  granted  to  the 
same  man.  He  that  undertakes  to  compile  a 
dictionary,  undertakes  that,  which,  if  it  com- 
preh^^nds  the  full  extent  of  his  design^  he  knows 
nimself  unable  to  perform.  Yet  his  labours, 
though  deficient,  may  be  useful,  and  with  the 
hope  of  this  inferior  praise,  he  must  incite  his 
activity,  and  solace  his  weariness. 

Perfection  is  unattainable,  but  nearer  and 
nearer  approaches  may  be  made;  and  finding 
my  dictionary  about  to  be  reprinted,  I  have  en- 
deavoured, by  a  revisal,  to  make  it  less  repre- 
hensible. I  will  not  deny  that  I  found  many 
parts  requiring  emendation,  and  many  more 
capable  of  improvement  Many  faults  I  have 
corrected,  some  superfluities  I  have  taken  away, 
and  some  deficiencies  I  have  supplied.  I  have 
methodised  some  parts  that  were  disordered, 
and  illuminated  sonie  that  were  obscure.  Yet 
the  changes  or  additions  hear  a  veiy  small  pro- 
portion to  the  whole.  The  critic  wul  now  have 
less  to  object,  but  the  student  who  has  bought 
anr  of  the  former  copies  needs  not  repent:  he 
will  not,  without  nice  collation,  nerceive  now 
they  differ ;  and  usefulness  seldom  aepends  upon 
little  things. 

For  negligence  or  deficience,  I  have  perhaps 
not  need  of  more  apology  than  the  nature  of  toe 
work  will  furnish:  I  Have  left  that  inaccurate 
which  never  was  made  exact,  and  that  imperfect 
which  never  was  completed. 


PREFACE 

TO  TBS  OCTAVO  EDITION  OV  TBI  BNOLISa 
DlCTlONART. 

Rating  been  long  employed  in  the  study  and 
cultivation  of  the  English  language,  I  lately 
published  a  Dictionary  like  those  compiled  by 
the  academies  of  Italy  and  France,  for  the  use 


of  such  as  aspire  to  exactness  of  criticism,  or 
elegance  pf  style. 

But  it  has  been  since  considered  that  works 
of  that  kind  are  by  no  means  necessary  tn  the 
greater  number  of  readers,  who,  seldom  intend- 
ing to  write  or  presuming  to  judge,  turn  over 
b(K>ks  onW  to  amuse  their  leisure,  and  to  gain 
degrees  of^  knowledge  suitable  to  lower  chuac- 
ters,  or  necessary  to  the  common  business  of 
life :  these  know  not  any  other  use  of  a  diction- 
ary than  that  of  adj[usting  orthography,  and  ex- 
plaining terms  of  science,  or  words  of  mfrequent 
occurrence,  or  remote  derivatton. 

For  these  purposes  many  dictionaries  have 
been  written  oy  different  authors,  and  with  dif- 
ferent de|[rees  of  skill ;  but  none  of  them  have 
yet  fallen  mto  my  hands  by  which  even  the  lowest 
expectations  could  be  satisfied.  Some  of  their 
authors  wanted  industry,  and  others  literature; 
some  knew  not  their  own  defects,  and  others 
were  too  idle  to  supply  them. 

For  this  reason  a  small  dictionary  appeared 
yet  to  be  wanting  to  common  readers :  and,  as  I 
may  without  arrogance  claim  to  myself  a  longer  t 
acquaintance  with  the  lexicography  of  our  lan- 
guage than  an)r  other  writer  has  had,  I  shall 
nope  to  be  considered  as  having  more  experi- 
ence at  least  than  most  of  my  predecessors,  and 
as  more  likely  to  accommodate  the  nation  with 
a  vocabulary  of  daily  use.  I  therefore  ofier  to 
the  public  an  Abstract  or  Epitome  of  my  former 
Work. 

In  compering  this  with  other  dictionaries  of 
the  same  kind,  it  will  be  found  to  have  several 
advantages. 

I.  It  contains  many  words  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other. 

II.  Many  barbarous  terms  and  phrases  by 
which  other  dictionaries  may  vitiate  the  style, 
are  rejected  from  this. 

III.  The  words  are  more  correctly  spelled, 
partly  by  attention  to  their  etymology,  and  partly 
by  observation  of  the  practice  of  the  best  authors. 

IV.  The  etymologies  and  derivations,  whe- 
ther from  foreign  languages  or  from  native  roots, 
are  more  diligently  traced,  and  more  distinctly 
noted. 

y.  The  senses  of  each  word  are  more  copi- 
ously enumerated,  and  more  clearly  explained. 

VI.  Many  words  occurring  in  the  elder  au- 
thors, such  as  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton, 
which  had  been  hitherto  omitted,  are  here  care- 
fully inserted  ;  so  that  this  book  may  ^f>rve  as 
a  glossary  or  expository  index  to  the  poetical 
wnters. 

VII.  To  the  words,  and  to  the  different  senses 
of  each  word,  are  subjoined  from  the  large  dic- 
tionary the  names  of  those  writers  by  h  horn 
they  have  been  used ;  so  that  the  reader  who 
knows  the  different  periods  of  the  language,  and 
the  time  of  its  authors,  may  judge  of  tne  ele- 
gance or  prevalence  of  any  word,  or  meaning  of 
a  word  ;  and  without  recurring  to  other  books, 
may  know  what  are  antiquateid,  what  are  un-  - 
usual,  and  what  are  recommended  by  the  best 
authority. 

The  words  of  this  Dictionary,  as  opposed  to 
others,  are  more  diligently  collected,  more  ac- 
curately spelled,  more  faitnfully  explained,  and 
more  authentically  ascertained.  Of  an  Abstract 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more ;  and  I  hope  it  wUi' 
not  be  found  that  truth  reouires  me  to  sa^  less. 
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WITH  REMARKS  ON  SIR  T.  HANMER>S  EDITION  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 
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NOTE  I. 
Act  L    Bosn  L-^EnUr  lArvt  WitdieM. 

In  order  to  make  a  true  estimate  of  the  abUi- 
tiee  and  merit  of  a  writer,  it  is  always  necessary 
to  examine  the  genius  of  his  age,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  his  contemporaries.  A  poet  who  should 
now  make  the  whole  action  of  his  tragedy  de- 
pend upon  enchantment,  and  produce  the  chief 
erents  oy  the  assistance  of  supernatural  agents, 
would  be  censured  as  transgressing  the  bounds 
of  probability,  he  would  be  banished  from  the 
theatre  to  the  nursery,  and  condemned  to  write 
Fairy  Tales  instead  of  Tragedies  :  but  a  survey 
of  the  notions  that  prevail^  at  tne  time  when 
this  play  was  written,  will  prove  that  Shak- 
speare  was  in  no  danger  of  such  censures,  since 
be  only  turned  the  s)rstem  that  was  then  uni- 
versally admitted  to  his  advantage,  and  was  far 
from  overburdening  the  credulity  of  his  au- 
dience. 

The  reality  of  witchcraft  or  enchantment, 
which  thouffh  not  strictlj^  the  same,  are  con- 
founded in  this  play,  has  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries been  credited  by  the  common  people,  and 
in  most  by  the  learned  themselves.  These  phan- 
toms have  indeed  appeared  more  frequently,  in 
proportion  as  the  darkness  of  ignorance  has 


Ignorance 
been  more  gross ;  but  it  cannot  be  shown,  that 
the  brightest  gleams  of  knowledge  have  at  any 
time  been  sufficient  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
worid.  The  time  in  which  this  kind  of  credulity 
was  at  its  height,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the 
holy  war,  in  which  the  Christians  imputed  all 
their  defeats  to  enchantment  or  diabolical  oppo- 
sition, as  they  ascribe  thdr  success  to  the  assis- 
tance of  their  military  saints ;  and  the  learned 
Mr.  Warborton  appears  to  believe  (**Sup.  to 
the  Introduction  to  Don  duixote**)  that  the  first 
accounts  of  enchantments  were  brought  into  this 

Slit  of  the  worid  by  those  who  returned  from 
eir  eastern  expeditions.  But  there  is  always 
some  distance  between  the  birth  and  matunty 
of  folly  as  of  wickedness :  this  opinion  had  long 
existed,  though  perhaps  the  application  of  it  had 
in  no  foregoing  age  been  so  treouent,  nor  the 
reception  so  general.  Olympioaorus,  in  Pho- 
this's  Extracts,  tells  us  ot  one  Libanius,  who 
practised  this  kind  of  military  magic,  and  having 
promised  xAftf  krXir&v  Kark  Bopdopwy  Ivtfytiv^  to 
pttform  grtai  thingi  agmntt  the  BarhmrianM^  with- 


out soldier t,  was,  at  the  instance  of  the  Empraw 
Placidia,  put  to  death,  when  he  was  about  to 
have  given  proofs  of  his  abilities.  The  empress 
showMl  some  kindness  in  her  anger  by  catting 
him  off  at  a  time  so  convenient  for  his  repots- 
tion. 

But  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  sntiqtiitjr 
of  this  notion  may  be  found  in  St.  Chrysostom's 
book  de  Saeerdotio^  which  exhibits  a  scene  oTeo- 
chantments  not  exceeded  by  any  romance  of  ths 
middle  age ;  he  supposes  a  spectator,  overlook- 
ing a  field  of  battle,  attended  by  one  that  poirits 
out  all  the  various  objects  of  horror,  the  engines 
of  destruction,  and  the  arts  of  slaagbter.  ^o- 
ki4t9  Si  hi  wa^  nti  hfoniots  ini  xtrofthrtmt  ?»■■■! 
Sid  Ttvi  fiayyavclaf ,  imt  &irXlraf  hC  iifrnt  fi^fiwmmf^ 
lui  9dmi9  yei|Tc/a(  Uvaittv  icml  li4w.  jLei  mm  tkem 
proceed  to  tkom  km  m  the  oppooUe  armieo  fcwsn 
Jhfing  fry  enchmntmenij  arwud  mm  trmupmUd 
through  the  air,  tid  every  power  omd  farm  if  im«. 
gtc.  Whether  St  Chrysostom  believed  that  flsek 
performances  were  really  to  be  seen  in  s  day  of 
battle,  or  only  endeavoured  to  enliven  his  do> 
scription,  by  adopting  the  notions  of  the  volgsov 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  tscfa  notioiis  were  in 
his  time  received,  and  that  thereibre  tfaej  wove 
not  imported  from  the  Soiaoens  is  s  later  age  ; 
the  wars  with  the  Saraceno,  however,  gave  oe* 
casion  to  their  propagation,  not  only  as  bigotry 
naturally  discovers  prodigies,  but  as  the  scene  ol 
action  was  reraovea  to  a  greater  distance,  and 
distance  either  of  time  or  place  is  sofficietit  to 
reconcile  weak  minds  to  wonderful  rslatiens. 

The  reformation  did  not  immediately  ajriva 
at  its  meridian,  and  tlMNigh  day  was  grodtiaBT 
increasing  upon  us,  the  goblins  of  witcbcraft 
still  continued  to  hover  in  the  twilight  In  tbe 
time  of  Gtueen  Elisabeth  was  the  remsikaUe 
trial  of  the  witches  of  Wojrbois,  whose 
tion  is  still  commemorated  in  an  annual  i 
at  Huntinffdoo.  Butisthe  reign  of  King  Js 
in  which  Uiis  tragedy  was  written,  many  csrl 
cumstances  concurred  to  propagate  and  oan6mi 
this  opinion.  The  king  who  was  much  cele» 
brateo  for  his  knowledge,  had,  before  his  arrival 
in  England,  not  only  examined  m  person  a  wo> 
man  accused  of  witchcraft,  but  had  given  a  rery 
formal  account  of  the  practices  and  illusions  of 
evil  spirits,  the  compacts  of  witches,  the  cere- 
monies used  by  them,  the  manner  of  detectin|{ 
1  them,  and  the  justice  of  punishing  thesa,  in  hm 
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Aaldffvies  of  Daemonologie,  written  in  the  Soot- 
'ish  dialect,  and  published  at  Edinlrargh.  This 
book  was,  soon  after  his  accession,  reprinted  at 
London ;  and  as  the  ready  way  to  gain  King 
James's  farourwasto  flatter  his  speculations, 
the  sjstem  of  DaBmonolosie  was  immediately 
adopted  by  all  who  desired  either  to  gain  pre- 
ferment or  not  to  lose  it  Thus  the  doctrine  of 
witchcraft  was  rery  powerfully  inculcated ;  and 
as  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  bare  no  other 
reason  for  their  opinions  than  that  they  are  in 
fashion,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  this  persuasion 
made  a  rapid  pro^reas,  since  Tanity  and  credu- 
lity co-oporated  m  its  favour,  and  it  had  a  ten- 
dency to  free  cowaniice  from  reproach.  The 
infection  soon  reached  the  pariiament,  who,  in 
the  first  year  of  King  James,  made  a  law,  by 
which  it  was  enact^,  ch.  xii.  that,  "  If  any 
person  shall  use  any  invocation  or  conjuration 
of  any  evil  or  wicked  spirit ;  2.  Or  shall  consult, 
covenant  with,  entertain,  employ,  feed,  or  reward 
any  evil  or  cursed  spirit  to  or  for  any  intent  or 
purpose ;  3.  Or  take  up  any  dead  man,  woman, 
or  child  out  of  the  ffrave, — or  the  skin,  hone,  or 
any  part  of  the  dea!a  person,  to  be  employed  or 
used  in  any  manner  of  witchcraft,  sorcery, 
charm,  or  enchantment ;  4.  Or  shall  use,  prac- 
tise, or  exercise  any  sort  of  witchcraft,  sorcery, 
charm,  or  enchantment  j  5.  Whereby  any  per- 
son shall  be  destroyed,  killed,  wasted,  consumed, 
pined,  or  lamed  in  any  part  of  the  body ;  6.  That 
every  such  person,  being  convicted,  shall  sufler 
deatk" 

Thus,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  was  the 
doctrine  of  witchcraft  at  once  established  by  law 
and  by  the  fashion,  and  it  became  not  only  unpo- 
Ute,  but  criminal,  to  doubt  it;  and  as  prodigies 
are  always  seen  in  proportion  as  they  are  expect- 
ed, witches  were  every  day  discovered,  and  mul- 
tiplied so  fast  in  some  places,  that  Bishop  Hall 
mentions  a  village  in  Lancashire,  where  their 
number  was  greater  than  that  of  the  houses. 
The  Jesuits  and  Sectaries  took  advantage  of  this 
universal  error,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
interest  of  their  parties  by  pretended  cures  of 
persons  afflicted  by  evil  spirits,  but  they  were 
detected  and  exposed  by  tne  clergy  of  the  esta- 
blished church. 

Upon  this  general  infktuation  Shakspeare 
mifht  be  easily  allowed  to  found  a  play,  espe- 
cially since  he  has  followed  with  great  exactness 
snch  histories  as  were  then  thought  true :  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  scenes  of  enchants 
ment,  however  they  may  now  be  ridiculed,  were 
both  by  himA^  and  his  audience  thought  awful 
and  a&cting. 

NOTE  n.— Scan  11. 

The  merci1ef«  Macdonel,—  fVom  the  "Wealem  blee 

Of  KernM  and  ChMow-glaaaea  waa  eoiyplf  *d ; 
And  fortune  on  hie  damned  qumry  ioiilmg, 
SboWd  like  a  rebel^e  whore. 

Kern*  are  light-armed,  and  OcUow^gUutu 
heavy-armed  soldiers.  The  word  quarry  has  no 
fenae  that  is  properly  applicable  in  this  place, 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  read, 

And  fbrtane  on  hie  damned  quarrel  amUinf  . 
Quarrel  was  formerly  used  for  cause  or  Jot  the 
ouasian  of  a  ^wiTrel,  and  is  to  be  found  in  that 
sense  in  rlolhngshead's  account  of  the  sto>^  of 
Macbeth,  who.  upon  the  creation  of  the  Prmce 
of  Cumberland,  tnooght  says  the  historian,  tnat 


he  had  ajust  quarrel  to  endeavour  after  the 
crown.  The  sense  therefore  is,  fortune  smiiing 
in  his  execrable  eausCf  ^, 

NOTE  m. 

If  I  eajr  eooth,  I  must  report  they  were 
As  cannons  overchar|;*(l  with  double  cracks, 
8u  the/  redoubled  atrukea  upon  the  foe. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  sense  of  this  passage  by  altering  the  punctu* 
ation  tlius : — 

— .Thev  were 
As  canrtone  orercharg'd,  with  doiAile  cracks 
So  they  redoubled  strokes 

He  declares  with  some  degree  of  exiiltation, 
that  he  has  no  idea  of  a  cannon  cht^ed  with 
double  cracks  /  but  surelv  the  great  author  will 
not  gain  much  by  an  alteration  which  makea 
him  say  of  a  hero,  that  he  redtmbles  strokes  ioith 
doffj^le  cracks,  an  expression  not  more  loudly  to 
tie  applauded,  or  more  easily  pardoned,  than  that 
which  is  rejected  in  its  favour.  That  a  cannon  it 
charged  toith  thunder  or  ^oUh  double  thunders,  mar 
be  written  not  only  without  nonsense,  but  with 
elegance;  and  nothinj^  else  is  here  meant  by 
cracks,  which  in  the  time  of  this  writer  was  a 
word  of  Buch  emphasis  and  dignity,  that  in  this 
play  he  terms  the  general  dissolution  of  nature 
the  crack  of  doom. 

There  are  among  Mr.  Theobald's  alterations 
others  which  I  do  not  approve,  though  I  do  not 
always  censure  them ;  for  somo  of  his  amend- 
ments are  so  excellent,  that,  even  when  he  has 
failed,  he  ought  to  be  treated  with  indulgence 
and  respect 

NOTE  IV. 

JfChuf.  But  who  comes  here  ? 

Mat.  The  worthy  Thane  of  Rosse. 

Lenox.  What  hate  tooka  thn)U9h  his  eves? 

So  should  he  look  that  seems  to  speak  tninga  Strang*. 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  as  it  now  stands 
is,  so  shouldr  he  look,  thai  looks  as  if  he  told  things 
strange.  But  Rosse  neither  vet  told  strange 
things,  nor  could  look  as  ir  he  told  them ; 
Lenox  only  conjectured  from  his  air  that  he  had 
strange  things  to  tell,  and  therefore  undoubtedly 
said, 

— <«-What  haste  looks  through  his  eyes  ? 

So  should  he  look,  that  teems  to  speak  things  strange. 

He  looks  like  one  thai  is  big  with  something 
of  importance,  a  metaphor  so  natural,  that  it  19 
every  day  used  in  common  discourse. 

NOTE  v.— ScEiris  HI. 

Thunder.    Enter  the  three  Witches. 

1st  Witch.  Where  bast  thou  beeti,  sister  ? 

Sd  Witch.  Killing  twine. 

8d  Witch,  Sister,  where  thou  ? 

lef  Witch.  A  sallrir*s  wife  had  chesnutu  in  her  lap, 

And  mouncht,  and  mouncht,  and  mounchu    Give  me, 

quoth  I. 
(1)  Aroint  thee,  witch,  the  rump^f^d  rpnyon  cries. 
Her  husband  *s  to  Aleppo  gone,,  master  o'  th'  Tiger 
But  In  a  sieve  Til  thither  sail,  * 

An  1  Hke  a  rat  without  a  tail,     ^ 
I»ll  do— I'll  do— and  I»ll  do.      v 
3d  Witch.  I'll  give  thee  wind. 
Ut  Wtteh.  Thnu  art  kind. 
3d  Witch.  And  I  an'^ther. 
1st  Witch.  I  myself  have  alltheothet^ 
And  the  (i)  very  points  they  blow. 
All  the  quarters  that  they  know, 
r  th'  8hip-maii»s  card— 
I  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay 
Sleep  shall  noiUier  night  nor  day 
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Hanf  opnn  his  pent*boine  IM; 
He  shall  lire  a  man  (3)  forbid  *, 
Woary  seven^nights  nine  timea  nine, 
Shall  ne  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine } 
Though  his  bark  cannot  bt  lost, 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-tost, 
Look  what  I  have, 
ad  fViteh.  Show  me,  show  me. 

(1)  Aroint  thee,  witch,— 
In  one  of  the  folio  edttions  the  reading  is 
moint  thee,  in  a  sense  very  consistent  with  the 
common  accounts  of  witches,  who  are  related  to 
perform  many  supernatural  acts  by  the  means  of 
unguents,  and  particularly  to  fly  through  the  air 
to  the  place  where  they  meet  at  their  hellish  fes- 
tivals. In  this  sense,  anoint  thee,  witch,  will  mean, 
mooff,  untehy  to  your  infernal  asgembly.  This 
reading  I  was  inclined  to  favour,  because  I  had 
met  with  the  word  aroint  in  no  other  place;  till 
looking  into  Heame*s  Collections,  I  found  it  in 
a  very  old  drawing  that  he  has  published,  in 
which  St  Patrick  is  represented  visiting  hell, 
and  putting  the  devils  into  g[reat  confusion  by  his 
presence,  of  whom  one  that  is  driving  the  damned 
before  him  with  a  prong,  has  a  label  issuing  out 
from  his  mouth  with  these  words,  out  out  8t0|»nt, 
of  which  the  last  is  evidently  the  same  with 
aroint,  and  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  this  pas- 
sage. 

(9)  And  the  very  points  they  blow. 

As  the  word  very  is  here  of  no  other  use  than 
to  fill  up  the  verse,  it  is  likely  that  Shakspeare 
wrote  varums,  which  might  be  easily  mistaken 
for  very,  being  either  neglieently  read,  hastily 
pronounced,  or  imperfectly  heard. 

(8)  He  shall  live  a  mui  forbid. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  very  justly  explained /orWd 
by  accursed,  but  without  giving  any  reason  of 
his  interpretation.  To  bid,  is  originally  to  pray, 
as  in  this  Saxon  fragment : 

He  is  wis  thaet  bit  It  bote,  lie. 
He  is  wise  that  pra  js  and  improves. 

As  to  forbid  therefore  implies  to  prohibit,  in 
opposition  to  the  word  bid  in  its  present  sense, 
it  signifies  by  the  same  kind  of  opposition  to 
curse,  when  it  is  derived  iirom  the  same  word  in 
its  primitive  meaning. 

NOTE  VL-ScBOTB  V. 

The  incongruity  of  all  the  passages  in  which 
the  Thane  of  Cawdor  is  mentioned,  is  very  re- 
markable:  m  the  second  scene  the  Thanes  of 
Rosse  and  An^s  bring  the  king  an  account  of 
the  battle,  and  inform  liim  that  Norway, 

Assisted  by  thst  most  disloyal  trait* 

The  Thane  cf  Cawdor,  *gan  a  dismal  conflict 

It  appears  that  Cawdor  was  taken  prisoner,  for 
the  King  says  in  the  same  scene, 
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0,  pronociDce  his  death, 
And  with  his  former  tlile  greet  Macbeth. 

Yet  though  Cawdor  was  thus  taken  by  Mac- 
beth in  arms  against  his  king,  when  Macbeth 
is  saluted,  in  the  fourth  scene.  Thane  of  Caw- 
dor, by  the  Weird  Sisters,  he  asks. 

How  of  Cawdor?  the  Thtme  of  Cawdor  Uvee, 
A  prosperous  gentleman. 

And  in  the  next  line  considers  the  promises, 
that  he  should  be  Cawdor  and  King,  as  eoually 
unlikely  to  be  accomplished.  How  can  Mac- 
beth be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  Thane  of 


Cawdor,  whom  he  has  just  defeated  moA  taken 
prisoner,  or  call  him  a  prosperous  genilcfiMm,  who 
nas  forfeited  his  title  and  Itfe  by  open  rebellion  ? 
Or  why  shoukl  he  wonder  that  tne  title  of  the 
rebel  whom  he  has  overthrown  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  him  ?  He  cannot  be  supposed  to 
dissemble  his  knowledge  of  the  conoition  of 
Cawdor,  because  he  inquires  with  all  the  ardour 
of  curiosity,  and  the  vehemence  of  sudden  as- 
tonishment ;  and  because  nobody  is  present  but 
Banquo,  who  had  an  equal  part  in  the  battle, 
and  was  equally  acquainted  with  Cawdoi^s  trea- 
son. However,  in  the  next  scene,  lus  ienoranee 
still  continues;  and  when  Rosse  and  Angus 
present  him  from  the  king  with  his  new  title,  he 
cries  out, 

The  Thane  of  Cawdor  lives. 

Why  do  you  dress  me  in  his  borrpwsd  robes  ? 

Rosse  and  Angus,  who  were  the  messengers  thai 
in  the  second  scene  informed  the  kin^  of  the 
assistance  given  by  Cawdor  to  the  mvader, 
having  lost,  as  well  as  Macbeth,  all  memory  of 
what  they  had  so  lately  seen  and  related,  make 
this  answer, 

Whether  he  was 

Combined  with  Norway,  or  did  Hne  the  rebeto 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage,  or  with  both 
He  labourHi  in  his  country's  wreck,  I  know  ooc 

Neither  Rosse  knew  what  he  had  just  reported, 
nor  Macbeth  what  he  had  just  done.  This 
seems  not  to  be  one  of  the  faults  that  are  to  be 
imputed  to  the  transcribers,  since,  though  the 
inconsistency  of  Rosse  and  Ajigus  might  be  re- 
moved, by  supposing  that  tlieir  names  are  erro- 
neously inserted,  and  that  only  Rosse  brought 
the  account  of  the  battle,  and  only  Angus  was 
sent  to  compliment  Macbeth,  yet  the  foi^f^et- 
fulness  of  Macbeth  cannot  be  palliated,  since 
what  he  says  could  not  have  been  spoken  by 
any  other. 

NOTE  vn. 

The  thou^t,  whose  murder  yet  is  bat  (kntasncsd, 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,-^ 

The  single  state  of  num  seems  to  be  used  by 
Shakspeare  for  an  individuaL  m  opposition  to  a 
eommumweatth,  or  conjunct  body  of  men. 

NOTE  Tin. 

MaebeA. Corns  what  come  may, 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  rougb»«  day. 

I  suppose  every  reader  is  disgusted  at  the 
tautology  in  this  passage,  time  ana  the  hour,  and 
will  therefore  willingly  believe  that  Shakspeare 
wrote  It  thus, 

Come  what  come  may, 

Time  !  en  /— ths  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 

Macbeth  is  deliberating  upon  the  events  wluch 
are  to  befall  him ;  but  finding  no  satisfaction 
from  his  own  thoughts,  he  arrows  impatient  of 
reflection,  and  resolves  to  wait  the  close  vrithont 
harassing  himself  with  conjectures, 

Come  what  come  may. 

But  to  shorten  the  pain  of  suspense,  he  calis 
upon  time  in  the  usual  style  of  ardent  desire,  to 
quicken  his  motion. 

Time !  on !— — 
He  then  comforts  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  all  his  perplexity  must  have  an  end, 
-—The  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day 
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Thii  conjecture  is  supported  br  the  passage 
in  the  letter  to  his  ladjr,  m  which  ne  says,  Tfuy 
TtStntd  nu  tothe  coming  on  of  time,  with  Hml 
King  that  ahall  he 

NOTE  DL— ScBWE  VI. 

Malcolm, Nothing  in  hia  life 

BacaniA  him  lil(«  ili«  leaving  it.  He  died, 
A«  one  itiai  tied  been  ecudied  in  hie  deeih. 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  oto'J, 
A»  n  were  a  carelese  trifle. 

As  the  word  ow^d  afibrds  here  no  sense  but 
•nch  as  is  forced  and  annatural,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  was  originally  written,  Thi 
dearest  tktng  he  tnoti'd ;  a  reading  which  needs 
neither  defence  nor  explication. 

NOTE  X. 

JCinr.^— Tbere  *t  no  an. 
To  find  the  mind*a  conatmction  in  the  face. 

The  eonttrutUen  of  the  ndnd  is,  I  believe,  a 
phrase  peculiar  to  Shakspeare ;  it  implies  the 
frame  or  disposUUtn  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  is 
iletermined  to  good  or  ill 

NOTE  XL 

Macbeth,    The  terrice  and  the  loyalty  I  owi^ 
In  doinf  it,  pajra  keelf.    Your  hif  hnees*  pan 
la  to  receive  our  dutiea,  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  atate,  children  and  eervants, 
Which  do  but  what  they  ahouid,  in  doing  every  tkin^ 
8m»e  tow*rde  y0ur  tne  and  honour. 

Of  the  last  Ihie  of  this  speech,  which  is  cer^ 
tainly,  as  it  is  now  read,  luintellig^ble,  an 
emendation  has  been  attempted,  wmch  Mr. 
Warburton  and  Mr.  Theobaid  have  admitted 
as  the  trae  reading. 

-—-Our  duties 

Are  to  your  throne  and  atate,  children  and  aerranta, 

Which  do  but  what  they  ahouid,  ia  doing  every  thing 

Fief 9  to  your  love  aud  honour. 

My  esteem  of  these  critics  inclines  me  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  cannot  be  much  pleased  with  the 
expression  Fiefs  to  (ooe,  or  FUfs  to  honour;  and 
that  they  have  proposed  this  alteration  rather 
because  no  other  occurred  to  them,  than  because 
they  approved  it.  I  shall  therefore  propose  a 
bolder  change,  perhaps  with  no  better  success, 
but  sua  ettique  juacent,    I  read  thus. 

Our  dutiea 
Are  to  your  throne  and  atate,  children  and  servanta, 
Which  do  but  what  they  ahouid,  in  doing  nothing 
Save  tow*rda  your  love  and  honour. 

We  do  but  perform  our  duty  when  we  con- 
tract all  our  views  to  your  service,  when  we  act 
with  no  other  principle  than  regard  to  your  lot^e 
wid  honour. 

It  is  probable  that  this  passage  was  first  cor- 
rupted by  writing  s^fe  for  saoSf  and  the  lines 
then  stood  thus, 

Doing  noting 

Sale  toward  your  Jove  and  honour. 

Which  the  next  transcriber  observing  to  be 
wTonff,  and  yet  not  being  able  to  discover  the 
wetl  fault,  altered  to  the  present  reading. 

NOTE  Xn.^-ScKirc  VU. 

.——Thou  *dac  have,  rreat  Olaroia, 
That  which  cries,  **  thua  thou  must  do  If  thou  have  it. 
And  that,**  kc 

As  the  object  of  Macbeth's  desire  is  here  intro- 
duced speaking  of  itself^  it  is  necessary  to  read, 

^— Thou  *dflC  have,  great  Olainia, 
Tbst  which  cnea,  **ihuiuioomu8(dotftbo«havtflM  >« 


NOTE  xm. 

Hie  thee  hither. 

That  I  mav  pour  mv  spirita  in  thine  ear. 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
That  fate  and  mbtaphyaical  aid  do  seem 
To  have  thee  crown*d  withal. 

For  feem,  the  sense  evidently  directs  us  to 
read  seek.  The  crown  to  which  fate  destines 
thee,  and  which  preternatural  agents  endeavour 
to  bestow  upon  thee.  The  golden  round  b  the 
diadem. 


Lady  Macbeth 


NOTE  XIV. 

-Come,  all  you  aplrhs 


That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts^  unaez  roe  here, 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  th*  toe,  top-full 
Of  dnrest  cruelty;  make  thick  my  blood. 
Stop  up  ih*  accesa  and  passage  to  remorse. 
That  no  cnmounctious  visiiinca  of  nature 
Shake  my  full  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
Th*  efifect  and  it. 

Mortal  thougbta. 
This  expression  signifies  not  the  thoughts  qf 

marlalSf  but  murtherouSf  deadly^  or  destrucSioe  de» 

signs.    So  in  Act  5th. 

Hold  fkat  the  mortal  aword. 

And  in  another  place, 

Wkh  twenty  mortal  monhera. 

Nor  keep  pace  between 

Th*  efl'ea  aud  iu 

The  intent  of  La^y  Macbeth,  evidently,  is  to 
wish  that  no  womanish  tenderness,  or  conscien- 
tious remorse,  may  hinder  her  purpose  from  pro- 
ceeding to  efiect;  but  neither  tms,  norinaeed 
any  oUier  sense,  is  expressed  by  the  present 
reading,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Shakspeare  wrote  differently,  perhaps  thus: 


That  no  compqncUoua  viaitinga  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpoae,  i      ' 
Th*  efiisct  and  iu 


,  nor  keep  pace  between 


To  keep  pace  hettoeenf  may  signify  to  pass  be- 
tween^  to  intervene.  Pace  is  on  many  occasions 
a  favourite  of  Shakspeare.  This  phrase  is  in- 
deed not  usual  in  this  sense,  but  was  it  not  its 
novelty  that  gave  occasion  to  the  present  corrup- 
tion? 

NOTE  XV^-6cKirK  VHL 
Kfng.    This  caatle  hath  a  pleaaant  aeol;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Banquo.    This  guest  of  aunmer. 
The  temple.haunting  Manlet,  doca  approve, 
By  his  iov*d  mansionaryjihat  heav*n*s  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.    No  Jutting  frieze, 
Buurice,  nor  cnigne  of  vanuge,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed.  and  procreant  cradle ; 
Where  thev  most  breed  ana  haunt,  I  have  obeerv*d 
The  air  is  delicate. 

In  this  short  scene,  I  propose  a  slijzht  altera- 
tion to  be  made,  by  substituting  site  for  seatf  as 
the  ancient  word  for  situation;  and  sense  for 
senses,  as  more  agreeable  to  the  measure;  for 
which  reason  likewise  I  have  endeavoured  to 
adjust  this  passage, 

Heav*n*a  breath 

Smells  wooingly  here.    No  jutting  frieze, 

by  changing  the  punctuation,  and  adding  a  iyl- 
lable--thus: 

^Heav*n*8  breath 

Smells  wooingly.    Here  Is  no  jutting  fiieze. 

Those  who  have  perused  books  printed  at  the 
time  of  the  first  editions  of  Sh^speare,  know 
that  oreater  alterations  than  these  are  necessary 
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ftlmost  in  every  ptitge,  even  where  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  copy  was  correct 

NOTE  XVI.-*-ScK!nB  X. 
The  arguments  by  which  Lady  Macbeth  ner- 
Buades  her  husband  to  commit  the  murder,  afford 
a  proof  of  Shakspeare*s  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  She  urges  the  excellence  and  dignity 
of  courage,  a  glittering  idea  which  has  dazzled 
mankind  from  age  to  age,  and  animated  some- 
times the  housebreaker,  and  sometimes  the  con- 
3ueror :  but  this  sophism  Macbeth  has  for  ever 
estroyed  by  distinguishing  true  from  false  for^ 
titude,  in  a  Une  and  a  half;  of  which  it  may 
almost  be  said,  that  they  ought  to  bestow  immor- 
tality on  the  author,  though  all  his  other  produce 
tions  had  been  lost 

I  dare  do  all  that  mar  become  a  man. 
Who  dares  do  more  It  none. 

This  topic,  which  has  been  always  employed 
vrith  too  much  success,  is  used  in  this  scene 
with  peculiar  propriety  to  a  soldier  by  a  woman. 
Courage  is  the  distinguishing  virtue  of  a  soldier, 
and  the  reproach  of  cowardice  cannot  be  borne 
by  any  man  from  a  woman,  without  great  impa^ 
tieuce* 

She  then  urges  the  oaths  by  which  he  had 
bound  hnnself  to  murder  Duncan,  another  art 
of  sophistry  by  which  men  have  sometimes  d^ 
lud^  their  consciences,  and  persuaded  them- 
selves that  what  would  be  criminal  in  others,  is 
virtuous  in  them;  this  argument  Shakspeare, 
whose  plan  obliged  him  to  make  Macbeth  jrield, 
has  not  confuted,  though  he  might  easily  have 
shown  that  a  former  olnigation  oHild  not  be  va^ 
caXed  by  a  latter. 

NOTE  xvn. 

Letting  tdare  noU  wall  upon  t  would, 
*  Like  the  poor  cat  i*  ih'  adage. 

The  adage  alluded  to  Is^  The  cat  iooea  fish  but 
darti  noi  wet  her  foot, 
CiUu9 amat pi9ee0, 9ed n»ninUt  tingen pla$mu^ 

NOTE  xvni. 

Will  I  with  wine  and  waaael  ao  convince. 
To  conviilce,  is  in  Shakspeare  to  overpower  or 
mbdue,  as  in  this  play, 

^Tbeir  malady  conotneto 

The  great  asaaj  of  art. 

NOTE  XEL 

Who  shall  bear  (he  gaUl 
Of  our  great  qudl. 

^ued  IS  murdet,  nmnaueUert  being  m  the  old  lan* 
^age  the  term  for  wnich  mwrdereri  is  now  used. 

NOTE  XXv— Act  IL— Scbitb  IL 

Nnw  o*er  one  half  the  world 
(I)  Nature  tenu  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  cuitain'd  i«leep ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecat  s  offerings :  and  wither  d  murder 
(Alarum^d  br  his  sendnel,  the  wolf, 
Whos4!  howl  8  his  watch)  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
With  (2)  Turquin'^t  ravfhing  siies  tow  rds  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghoat^Thou  sound  and  lirm-set  faith 
Hear  not  my  etepp  which  way  they  walk,  for  ft aT 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about, 
Jlnd  (3)  taJce  the  present  horror  from  the  time 
7%at  now  suit*  with  it       ■  • 

(I) Now  o*er  ens  half  the  world 

Nature  s 


Hon  Bt9m  to  heate  eeaeid.  This  koBf^  which  i% 
perhaps,  the  most  striking  that  poetry  can  fto^ 
duce,  has  been  adopted  by  Dryden  in  his  "Cot* 
quest  of  Mexico." 

All  things  are  hushed  as  nature's  self  lay  dead. 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head ; 
The  liule  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  rei  eat. 
And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night-dews  sweat. 
Even  Kist  and  envy  sleep  I 

These  lines,  though  so  well  known,  I  have 
transc^ib^  that  tlie  contrast  between  them  and 
this  passage  of  Shak&peare  may  be  more  accu- 
rately observed. 

Niirht  is  described  by  two  ereat  poets,  bat 
one  oescribcs  a  night  of  qUiet,  the  other  of  per- 
turbation. In  the  night  of  Dryden,  all  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  world  are  laid  asleep  ;  in  that  of 
Shakspeare,  nothing  but  sorcery,  lust,  and  mur^ 
der  is  awake.  He  that  reads  Dryden,  finds 
hunself  lulled  with  serenity,  and  disposed  to 
solitude  and  contemplation.  He  that  peruses 
Shakspeare,  looks  round  alarmed,  and  starts  to 
find  himself  alone.  One  is  the  night  of  a  lover^ 
the  other  that  of  a  murderer. 


1^)' 


-Withered 


That  is,  over  our  hemitphtre  oU  ad^  emd  ma- 


— ^— Tiktfs  with  hio  otralthy  pace. 
With  Tarquhi's  raviohng  otdeo  toward  kio  demgn^ 
Moveo  like  a  gho*t.—r— 

This  was  the  reading  of  this  ptMare  in  all  the 
editions  before  that  of  Mr.  Pope,  who  for  tUe$ 
inserted  in  the  teit  slrtdM,  which  Mr.  Theobald 
has  tacitly  copied  from  him,  though  a  more  pro* 
per  alteration  might  perhaps  have  been  made. 
A  raviMking  etride  is  an  action  of  violence,  impe' 
tuosity,  and  tumult,  like  that  of  a  savaee  nub* 
ing  on  his  prey ;  whereas  the  poet  ia  here  at* 
tempting  to  exhibit  an  image  of  secrecy  and 
caution,  of  anxious  circimispectioD  and  guilty 
timidity,  the  eteaUhy  pace  of  a  tamther  creeping 
into  the  chamber  of  a  vir^n,  and  of  an  aasas&in 
approaching  the  bed  of  him  whom  he  proposes 
to  murder,  without  awaking  him  ;  these  he  de* 
scribes  as  moving  Hke  ghotie,  whose  progrcssioo 
is  so  different  from  itridest  that  it  has  be«n  m  all 
ages  represented  to  be,  as  Milton  cxoreases  it. 

Smooth  sliding  without  step. 

This  hemistic  will  afford  the  true  readmg  of 
this  place,  which  is,  I  think,  to  be  corrected 
thus: 

■  ■■  ■    And  wither'd  murder 

^Thas  with  his  stealthy  pace, 

With  Tarquin  ravishing,  alidas  toward  htodaairB, 
Moves  like  a  ghost. 

Tarquin  is  in  this  place  the  general  name  of  a 
ravisher,  and  the  sense  is,  Now  is  the  time  in 
which  every  one  is  asleen,  but  those  who  are 
emj^oyed  in  wickednesa,  the  witch  who  is  i 
ficing  to  Hecate,  and  the  ravisher  and  the  i 
derer.  who,  like  me,  are  stealing  upon  their  prey. 

Wnen  the  reading  is  thus  adjusted,  he  wishes 
with  great  pn^riety,  in  the  foUowii^  lines,  thai 
the  earth  may  not  liar  hU  stepe. 

(t)  And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  ites 
That  now  suKs  with  iL 

I  heheve  every  one  that  has  attentively  read 
this  dreadful  Boliloc]uy  is  disappointed  at  the 
conclusion,  which,  ii  not  whoUy  nnintelUgihIe, 
is  at  least  obscure,  nor  can  be  explained  into  any 
sense  worthy  of  the  author.  I  shall  thereicffs 
propose  a  slight  alteration. 
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*-^'tbtw  lomid  and  fifm^tec  eanh. 
Hear  not  mj  steps :  which  way  ihej  walk,  (or  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about, 
And  talk — the  present  horror  of  the  time  !— — 
7%al  now  suits  with  it 

Macbeth  has,  in  the  foregoing  lines,  diaturbed 
his  ima^natiou  by  enumerating  all  the  terrors 
of  the  nwht ;  at  length  he  is  wrought  up  to  a 
degree  offrenzy^,  that  makes  him  afraid  ot  some 
Aupematural  discovery  of  his  design,  and  calls 
out  to  the  stones  not  to  betray  him,  not  to  de- 
^  clare  where  he  walks,  nor  to  toiik.— As  he  is 
goin^  to  say  of  what,  he  discovers  the  absurdity 
of  his  suspicion,  and  pauses,  but  is  again  overw 
whelmed  by  his  guilt,  and  concludes  that  such 
are  the  horrors  of  the  present  night,  that  the 
atones  may  be  expected  to.cry  out  against  him. 

)%«/ now  sulu  with  ic 

He  observes  in  a  subsequent  passage,  that  on 
such  occasions  stones  have  been  known  to  move. 
It  is  now  a  very  just  and  strong  picture  of  a  man 
about  to  commit  a  deliberate  murder,  under  the 
strongest  convictions  of  the  wickedness  of  his 


NOTE  XXI.--— ScKifB  IV. 
Lenor,    The  night  has  been  unruly  ;  where  we  lay 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down.    And,  as  they  say, 
I«amentlngs  heard  i*  th'  air,  strange  screams  of  death, 
And  prophesying  with  accents  terrible 
or  dire  combustions,  and  confused  OTenti, 
JfeW'haMk^d  to  the  tooful  time. 
The  obscure  bird  clamour  <1  the  liTe*Iong  night, 
Some  say  the  earth  was  lev  rous  and  did  sluice. 

These  lines  I  think  should  be  rather  regulated 
thus: 

— ^Prophesying  with  accents  terrible, 
Of  dire  combusJons  and  confused  evencs, 
New«hatch  d  to  the  wofUl  time,  the  obscure  bird 
Clamoured  the  live>lnnff  night    Some  say  the  earth 
Was  feT*rous  and  did  sbalte. 

A  prophecy  of  an  event  nenhhateh^d^  seems  to  be  « 
prophecy  of  an  event  past.  The  term  ne%0'hateh*d 
IS  properly  applicable  to  a  bird^  and  that  birds  of 
ill  omen  snould  be  neto^hateVd  to  the  wofiU  tinuj 
IS  very  consbtent  with  the  rest  of  the  prodigies 
here  mentioned,  and  with  the  universal  disorder 
into  which  nature  is  described  as  thrown  by  the 
^>erpetration  of  this  horrid  murder. 

NOTE  xxn., 

——Up!  up.'  and  see 

The  great  doom's  image,  Malcolm,  Banquo, 

As  from  yoar  grerM  rise  up.— ^ 

The  second  line  might  have  been  so  easily 
completed,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  left  imperfect  by  the  author,  who  probably 
wrote, 

— x^MaleoIm!  Banquo!  rise! 
As  (Vom  your  gnves  rise  up.->~- 

Many  other  emendations  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  made,  without  any  greater  deviation 
from  the  printed  copies  than  is  found  in  each  of 
them  from  the  resu 

NOTE  rxra. 

Macbeth. ^Here  lay  Duncan, 

His  silver  akin  l«eed  with  his  golden  blood, 
And  his  gash*d  st^bs  Ioolc*d  like  a  breach  in  nature, 
For  rui:i»s  wasteful  entrance :  there  the  murtheren 
8teep*d  in  the  colours  of  theit  trade,  their  daggera 
VnmanncHjf  breeck*d  with  gore, 

An  wimanntrly  dagger^  and  a  dagger  breeck'd, 
«r  as  in  some  editions,  breached  with  gore,  are 
ezpresftions  act  easily  to  be  understood,  nor  can 


it  be  imagined  that  Shakspeare  would  reproach 
the  murderer  of  his  king  only  with  want  of  man- 
ners.  There  are  undoubtedly  two  faults  in  this 
passage,  which  I  have  endavourod  to  take  away 
by  reading 

'  Datgers 
Unmanly  drenchd  with  gore, 

/  saw  drentehM  with  the  king*s  blood  the  fatal 
dagger Sf  not  only  instruments  of  murder ,  but  ev¥> 
denees  ofeoward^e. 

E^ch  of  these  words  might  easily  be  con* 
foufnded  with  that  which  I  have  substituted  for 
it  by  a  hand  not  exact,  a  casual  Uot,  or  a  negli* 
gent  inspection. 

Mr.  Pope  has  endeavoured  to  improve  one  of 
these  lines  by  substituting  goary  blood  for  gUden 
bloody  but  it  may  easily  be  admitted,  that  he  who 
could  on  such  an  occasion  talk  of /octnr  the  silver 
skiny  would  lace  U  with  golden  blood.  No  amend- 
ment can  be  made  to  3iis  line,  of  which  every 
word  is  equally  faulty,  but  by  a  general  blot. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  Shakspeake  put 
these  forced  and  unnatural  metaphors  into  the 
notouth  of  Macbeth,  as  a  mark  of  artifice  and  dis- 
simulation, to  show  the  diflference  between  the 
studied  ianguaee  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  natural 
outcries  of  sudden  passiop.  This  whole  speech, 
considered  in  this  light,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  judgment,  as  it  consisu  entirely  of  antitheses 
and  metaphors. 

NOTE  XXIV. Act  IIL  Sosim  IL 

Macbeth.^— Out  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep,  and  In  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reign  i  that  which  would  bt;  lear'd.  'Tis  much  he  dares^ 
Attd  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  tiis  mi  d. 
He  hsth  a  wisdom  ihafdoth  ^uide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.    There  i-j  no.tc  but  he, 
Whose  being  I  do  fear ;  and  under  him 
My  genius  is  rebult  d ;  (1)  as  1 1 1>  ea  d, 
Aitkonu^a  was  by  Cmsar.    He  rhid  the  si'ter9> 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  Iving  upon  me, 
And  bade  them  fp^ak  to  him  ;  then  prophet«likei 
They  haii'd  him  f,ther  to  a  line  of  kings ; 
Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown, 
And  put  a  barren  scepti  e  in  my  gripe 
Thence  to  be  wrench  d  with  an  unlineal  hand, 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.    If  His  so. 
For  Banquo>s  issue  iuiye  I'fli'd  my  mind. 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  haye  I  murder*d) 
Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them,  and  mine  eternal  ji'wel 
Given  to  the  (3)  common  enemy  (n  man, 
To  make  them  kings,— the  seed  of  Banquo  Uagi^ 
Rather  than  fo.  come  fate  into  tlie  list, 
(J)  And  champion  me  to  th'  utterance^— 

(I) As  it  19  raid, 

Anthony*  was  by  Casaar. 

Though  I  would  not  of  en  assume  the  critic's 
privilege,  of  bcin^  confident  where  certainty 
cannot  be  obtained,  nor  indulge  myself  too  far  in 
departing  from  the  establish^  reading ;  yet  I 
cannot  but  propose  the  rejection  of  this  pa^tsage, 
which  I  believe  was  an  insertion  of  s.)me  player^ 
that,  having  so  much  learning  as  to  discover  to 
what  Shakspeare  alluded,  was  not  willmg  that 
his  audience  should  be  less  knowing  than  him- 
self, and  has  therefore  weakened  Uie  author's 
sense  by  the  intrusion  (^  a  remote  and  useless 
image  into  a  speech  bursting  from  a  man  wholly 
possessed  witii  his  own  present  condition,  and 
therefore  not  at  leisure  to  explain  his  own  allu* 
sions  to  himself.  If  these  words  are  taken  away, 
by  which  not  only  the  thought  but  the  nimiben 
are  injured,  the  Imee  of  Shakspeare  close  tog»- 
thar  without  any  traces  of  a  breach. 
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M7  genius  b  robuk'd.    He  chid  the  sliten. 
(3)-'->The  cummoD  enem/  or  man. 

It  18  always  an  entertainment  to  an  imjuiii- 
tive  reader,  to  trace  a  sentiment  to  its  original 
source,  and  therefore,  though  the  term  enemy  of 
man  applied  to  the  devil  is  in  itself  natural  and 
obvious,  yel  some  may  be  pleased  with  bang  in- 
formed, that  Shakspeare  probably  borrowed  it 
from  the  Brst  lines  of  the  "  DestrucUon  of  Troy," 
a  book  which  he  if  xnown  to  have  read. 

That  this  renv  iK  may  not  appear  too  trivial, 
I  shall  take  occasion  from  it  to  point  out  a  beau- 
tiful passage  of  Milton,  evidently  copied  from  a 
book  of  no  greater  authority :  in  describing  the 
gatpc  of  hel^  book  u.  v.  87tf,  he  says 

On  a  indden  open  fly 
W\th  Impetuous  recoil  and  jarrinf  sound, 
Th*  inf-mal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grata 
Harsh  thunder. 
In  the  history  of  "Don  Bdlianis,"  when  one 
of  the  kniirhts  approaches,  as  I  remember,  the 
castle  of  Btandezar,  the  gates  are  said  to  open 
ipxUing  harah  tkmder  Mpon  their  brazen  Mnget, 

(8)  Come  fate  into  the  list. 
And  champion  me  to  th*  utterance. 

This  passage  will  be  best  explained  by  trans- 
lating it  mlo  the  language  from  whence  the  only 
word  of  difficulty  m  it  is  borrowed.  Que  to 
deatin  e  $e  rende  en  lice,  et  quelle  me  donne  un 
defi  a  Toutrance.  A  challenge  or  a  combat  a 
VmUranee^  to  extremily,  was  a  fixed  term  in  the 
law  of  arms,  used  when  the  combatants  engaged 
with  an  odivm  intemecintm,  an  intention  to  de- 
ttrov  each  other,  in  opposition  to  trials  of  skill  at 
festivalH,  or  on  other  occasions,  where  the  con- 
test was  only  for  reputation  or  a  prize.  The 
sense  therefore  is,  Let  fate  that  ha$  fore-doomed 
the  exaltctionof  the  eons  ofBanquo,  enter  the  litte 
againet  me,  toith  the  utmost  animosity,  m  defence 
i^  its  own  decrees,  which  I  will  endeaoour  to  tn- 
validatCf  whatever  he  the  dangen 

NOTE  XXV. 

Macbeth.    Ay,  in  the  catalogue,  ye  go  for  men, 
As  hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughs,  waier-ruggs,  and  demi- wolves  are  clept 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs. 

Though  this  is  not  the  most  sparkling  passage 
in  the  play,  and  though  the  name  of  a  dog  is  of 
no  great  importance,  yet  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  remark,  that  there  is  no  such  species  of  dogs 
as  shoughs  mentioned  by  Caius  de  Canibua  Bri^ 
tannicis,  or  any  other  writer  that  has  fallen  into 
my  hands,  nor  is  the  word  to  be  found  in  any 
dictionary  which  I'have  examined.  I  therefore 
imagined  that  it  is  falsely  printed  for  sUmths,  a 
kind  of  slow  hound  bred  in  the  southern  parts 
of  England,  but  was  informed  by  a  lady,  that  it 
is  more  probably  used,  rither  by  mistake,  or 
according^  to  the  orthography  of  that  time,  for 

NOTE  XXVL 

Maebetk.-^^tn  this  hour  at  most, 
I  will  sdvlse  you  where  to  plant  yourselves. 
Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  th»  time. 
The  moment  on  n,  for  H  must  be  done  to  olgbt. 

And  something  from  the  palace  i 

What  is  meant  by  the  spy  of  the  time,  it  will 
be  found  difficult  to  explain ;  and  therefore  sense 
^ill  be  cheaply  gained  by  a  slight  alteration.— 
Macbetk  is  asaurmg  the  assassins  thai  they  shall 


not  want  directions  to  find  Banqoo,  and  Hm^ 
fore  says, 

JwU" 

Acquaint  you  with  a  perfect  spy  o»  Ik*  time 

Accordingly  a  third  murderer  joins  them  afier^ 
wards  at  the  place  of  action. 

Perfect  is  well  instructed,  or  well  informed,  ai 
in  this  play. 

Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect. 
Though  I  am  well  acquainted  with  your  qu^ 
and  rank. 


NOTE  XXVII 


IV. 


fid  Murderer.    He  needs  not  to  miscnut,  sfa^e  be 
delivers 
Our  offices  and  what  we  have  to  do. 
To  the  direction  jusL 

Mr.  Theobald  has  endeavoured  imsuccessfiilly 
to  amend  this  passage,  in  which  nothing  is  fitnl^ 
but  the  punctuation.  The  meaning  of  this 
abrupt  dialogue  is  this:  The  perfect  spy,  men- 
tioned by  Macbeth  in  the  foregoing  scene,  has, 
before  they  enter  upon  the  stage,  given  them  the 
directions  which  were  promised  at  the  time  of 
their  agreement ;  and  therefore  one  of  the  mur- 
derers observes  that  since  he  has  given  them  smeh 
exact  information,  he  needs  not  doubt  of  their  per' 
formance.  Then,  by  way  of  exhortation  to  his 
associates,  he  cries  out, 

« —  To  the  direction  Just. 
A\w  nothing  remains  but  that  we  confirm  esadbf 
to  Macbeth^s  directions. 


NOTE  xxvni.- 

Maebeth,    You  know  your  own  degree,  sit  down : 
At  firA  and  last  the  hearty  welcome. 

As  this  passage  stands,  not  only  the  nimibeis 
are  very  imperfect,  but  the  sense,  if  any  can  be 
found,  weak  and  contemptible.  The  numben 
will  be  improved  by  reading. 

■  Sit  down  at  first, 

And  last  a  hearty  welcome 

But  for  last,  should  then  be  written  ncxL  1  b^ 
lieve  the  true  reading  is. 

You  Itnow  your  own  degree,  sit  down To  fim 

And  last  the  beany  welcome. 

M  qf  whatever  degree,  from  the  higheM  to  tU 
lowest,  may  be  assured  that  the^  vigil  is  wcfi  ro* 
ceived, 

NOTE  XXDL 

Macbeth.    There*s  blood  upon  thy  fhrt. 

[To  the  murderer  aiide  at  the  dssn 
Murderer.    *Tis  Banquo*s  then. 
Macbeth.    *Tis  better  thee  without,  Man  Ae  within. 

The  sense  apparently  t^uires  tJbat  this  pas- 
sage should  be  read  thus :  * 

>TIb  better  thee  without,  than  hkn  wtMm. 

That  is,  /  am  more  pleased  that  tkf  Hood  qf 
Ban^uo  shaidd  be  on  thy  face,  (Aon  in  Ms  bodjf, 

NOTE  XXX. 

Lady  Macbeth.    Proper  stuff! 
This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear : 

[.aSi'vCfS 

This  is  the  alr.drawn  dagger  which  you  said 
Led  you  to  Duncan.    Oh,  these  flaws  and  starts 
Jmpoe turtle  to  true  fear,  would  well  becoma 
A  woman's  story  st  a  winter's  fire. 
Authorised  hy  her  gr^ndani.    Bhsme  Itself ! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces  ?    When  all  »s  dooa 
TottloQk  but  on  a  stool. 
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As  ftafff  can  neither  with  propriety  nor  tense 
be  called  Unpottwret  to  tnu/ear,  something  else 
was  undoubtedly  intended  by  the  author,  who 
perhaps  wrote, 

These  flaws  ind  itartf , 

impothtret  true  to  fear,  would  well  bocooM 
A  woman  B  nory 

These  symptoms  of  terror  and  amasement 
might  better  become  impostures  Irue  only  to/ear, 
might  become  a  toward  at  the  recital  qf  such  false-' 
hoods  as  no  man  could  credit^  whose  wderstmuUng 
was  not  weakened  by  his  terrors;  tales,  told  by 
m  woman  ooet  a  fire  on  the  authoriiy  qf  her  gran^ 


NOTE  XXXL 

Macbeth. Love  and  health  to  all ! 

Then  I  'U  sit  down :  give  me  some  wine,  fill  ftill 
I  drink  to  the  general  ioy  of  the  whole  table. 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo  whom  we  miss, 
Would  he  were  here !  to  ail,  and  him,  we  thirst, 
JbtdaUtoalL 

Thoii^h  this  passage  is,  as  it  now  stands,  ca- 
pable ot  more  meanings  than  one,  none  of  them 
are  rery  satisfactory;  and  therefore  I  am  in- 
clined to  read  it  thus: 

To  all,  and  him,  we  thirst. 

And  hail  to  all. 
Macbeth,  being  about  to  salute  his  company 
srith  a  bumper,  declares  that  he  includes  Banquo, 
thouffh  absent,  in  this  act  of  kindness,  and  wishes 
hetdtk  to  all  Ha%  or  heil  for  heaUh  was  in  such 
continual  use  among  the  good-fellows  of  ancient 
timea,  that  a  drinker  was  called  a  tvos-Aetfer,  or 
a  wisher  qf  health,  and  the  liquor  was  termed 
was-heil,  because  health  was  so  often  wished  orer 
it    Thus  in  the  lines  of  Hanvil  the  Monk, 

Jafmrjue  vagante  scyphOj  d'eeineto  gutture  was-hell 
InjemiMont  was-heU ;  labor  est  plus  perdere  9ml 
<^IHMi  siti's.-' 

These  words  were  afterwards  corrupted  into 
wassail  and  wassailer, 

NOTE  xxxn. 

Mdrhelh. Can  such  things  be 

And  overcome  us  like  a  snmmer*s  cloud 

Without  our  special  wonder  ?    Tou  make  me  stranc* 

Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  otoe. 

When  now  I  thl.ik  jou  can  behold  such  sights. 

And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheek, 

When  mine  Is  blanched  wUh  fear. 

This  passage,  as  it  now  stands,  is  unmtelli- 
gible,  but  may  be  restored  to  sense  by  a  very 
sligfat  alteration. 

-You  make  me  strange 
I  that  lib 


Even  to  the  disposition 

Though  I  had  before  seen  many  instances  of  your 
courage,  yet  it  new  appears  in  a  degree  altogether 
new.  80  that  my  Img  aeipudntancs  with  your 
disposition  does  not  hinder  wufrom  that  astonish' 
wunt  wMdk novelty  produces, 

NOTE  xxxm. 

It  will  have  Mood,  thej  saj  blood  will  have  blood. 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  speak. 
Augurs,  that  understood  relations,  have 
Bv  magjpHea^  and  by  choushs,  and  rooks  brought  fivth 
The  secrofst  man  of  bloM.— - 

In  this  passage  the  6rst  line  loses  much  of  its 
force  by  the  present  punctuation.  Macbeth 
having  considered  the  prodigy  which  has  iust 
appeared,  infers  justly  from  it,  that  the  death  of 
Duncan  cannot  pass  impimished. 
It  mU 


Then  after  a  short  nause,  declares  it  as  the 
general  observation  or  mankind,  that  murderers 
cannot  escape. 

They  say,  blood  mil  home  blood. 

Murderers  when  they  have  practised  all  hu- 
man means  of  security,  are  detected  by  super- 
natural directions. 

Augurs,  that  understand  relations,  tx. 

By  the  word  relation,  ib  understood  the  con- 
nexuin  of  efiects  with  causes ;  to  understand  rc- 
lations  as  on  augur,  is  to  know  how  those  things 
relate  to  each  other  which  have  no  visible  com- 
bination or  dependence. 

NOTE  XXXIV.— ScEWB  VIL 
Enter  Lenox  and  another  Lord. 
As  this  tragedy,  like  the  rest  of  Shaksp^r^s, 
is  perhaps  overstocked  with  personages,  it  is  not 
easy  to  assign  a  reason  why  a  nameless  character 
should  be  introduced  here,  smce  nothing  is  said 
that  might  not  with  equal  propriety  have  been 

fut  into  the  mouth  of  any  other  disaffected  man. 
believe,  therefore,  that  in  the  original  copy,  it 
was  written  with  a  very  common  form  of  con- 
traction, Lenox  and  .fn.  for  which  the  transcriber, 
instead  o(  Lenox  and  JIngus,  set  down  Lenox  and 
another  Lord.  The  author  had  indeed  been  more 
indebted  to  the  transcriber's  fidelity  and  diligence 
had  he  committed  no  errors  of  greater  impor- 
tance. 

NOTE  XXXV.— Act  IV.  Sckhx  t 

As  this  is  the  chief  scene  of  enchantment  m 
the  play,  it  is  nroper  in  this  place  to  obeerve,  with 
how  much  juagment  Shakspeare  has  selected  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  infernal  ceremonies,  and 
how  exactly  he  has  conformed  to  common  opi- 
nions  and  traditions. 

Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  roew*d 
The  usual  form  in  which  familiar  spirits  are 
reported  to  converse  with  witches,  b  that  of  a 
cat  A  witch  who  was  tried  about  half  a  century 
before  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  had  a  cat  named 
RuUerkin,  as  the  spirit  of  one  of  those  witches 
was  Orimalkin;  and  when  any  mischief  was  to 
be  done,  she  used  to  hid  RiUterkingo  andfty; 
but  once  when  she  would  have  sent  Kulterkii  to 
torment  a  daughter  of  the  Countess  of  Rutland, 
instead  of  going  or  flyinr,  he  only  cried  meie, 
from  which  she  discovered  that  the  lady  was  out 
of  his  power,  the  power  of  witches  being  not  uni- 
versal, but  hmited,  as  Shakspeare  has  taken  care 
to  inculcate. 

Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost, 
Tet  It  shall  be  tempest  toal. 

The  common  afflictions  which  the  malice  of 
witches  produced  were  melancholy,  fits,  and  loss 
of  flesh,  which  are  threatened  by  one  of  Shak- 
ipeare's  witches. 

Weary  sev*n  nights  nine  tiroes  nine 
Bhall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine. 

It  was  likewise  their  practice  to  destroy  the 
cattle  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  farmers  have 
to  thb  day  many  ceremonies  to  secure  their  cows 
and  other  cattle' from  witchcraft;  but  they  seem 
to  have  been  most  suspected  of  malice  against 
swine.  Shakspeare  has  accordingly  made  one 
of  his  witches  declare  that  she  has  been  kilUng 
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twine;  and  Dr.  Harscnet  observes,  that  about 
that  lime  '*a  sow  could  not  be  ill  of  the  measles, 
nor  a  girl  of  the  suUens,  but  some  old  woman 
wns  charged  with  witriicrafl." 

Toad,  that  under  the  cold  koim 
Dajs  aDd  nig hu  haa  foitj>one 
Swelier'd  venom  aleephig  got, 
Boil  thou  firat  i*  the  charmed  pot 

Toads  have  likewise  long  lain  under  the  re- 
proach of  bcinsr  by  some  means  necessary  to 
witchcraft,  for  which  reason  Shakspeare,  in  the 
first  scene  of  this  play,  calls  one 'of  the  spirits 
wtdocke  or  toady  and  now  takes  care  to  put  a  tnad 
first  into  the  pot  When  Vaninus  was  seized  at 
Thoulouse,  there  was  found  at  his  lodgings  m- 
gen$  bttfo  vitro  incbmu,  a  great  toad  shut  in  a  vial, 
upon  which  those  that  prosecuted  him  vaujicium 
exyrotfrabttnt,  charged  him,  I  suppow,  with  witch- 
ercfl. 

Fillet  of  a  fennj  anake 

In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake ; 

Eye  of  neut,  and  toe  of  frof  j— 

For  a  charm,  fcc. 

The  propriety  of  Uiese  ineredients  may  be 
known  by  consulting  tlm  books  de  Viribue  ^ni-^ 
fHotitm  and  de  MifabUibut  Mimdi,  ascribed  to 
Albertus  Mac^nus,  in  which  the  reader,  who  has 
time  and  crecluUty,  may  discover  veiy  wonderful 
■ecrets. 

Fbiger  of  blith-atrancled  baba, 
Ditch-deUver  d  by  a  drab  j— 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  law 
against  witches,  that  they  arc  supposed  to  take 
np  dead  bodies  to  uee  in  enchantments,  which 
was  confessed  by  the  woman  whom  Kinc  James 
examined,  and  who  had  of  a  dead  body,  that  was 
divkled  in  one  of  their  assembUes,  two  fingers  for 
her  share.  It  is  observable,  that  Shakspeare,  on 
this  gi*eat  occasion,  which  involves  the  fate  of  a 
king,  multiplies  all  the  circumstances  of  horror. 
The  babe  whose  finger  is  used,  must  be  strangled 
in  its  birth ,  the  grease  must  not  only  be  human, 
but  must  have  dropped  from  a  gibbet,  the  pbbei 
of  a  murderer:  and  even  the  sow  whose  blood  is 
used,  must  have  offended  nature  by  devouring 
her  own  farrow.  These  arc  touches  of  judgment 
and  genius. 

▲ad  DOW  about  the  cauldron  ahtf-— 

Blue  spirits  and  white, 
Blaclc  spiriu  and  grey. 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle. 
You  that  mingle  may. 

And  ui  a  former  part, 


south,  ftmn  the  groves,  the  woods,  tl»  rivers,  and 
the  fens,  from  the  fairiee,  redj  bldiek,  »«««.• 
There  was  likewise  a  book  wnttcn  before  ihm 
lime  of  Shakspeare,  describmg,  amongst  other 
pro|3erties,  the  colourt  of  spirits. 

Many  other  circumstances  might  be  pailicii- 
larized,  in  which  Shakspeare  has  shown  lus 
judgment  and  his  knowledge. 

NOTE  XXXVI.— Scwr*  H. 
Macbeth.   Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Banqaa. 
down,  .   .      /-* 

Thy  crown  does  (1)  aear  my  eye-baUa,  and  thy  (S) 

hair. 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  ia  like  the<lir^ 
A  third  is  like  the  former. • 

(1)  The  expression  of  Macbeth,  that  the  erswrn 
eears  Aw  eye-balls,  is  taken  from  the  method  ib«w 
merly  practised  of  destroying  the  si^ht  of  captives 
or  competitors,  by  holdmg  a  burning  bason  be- 
fore the  eye,  which  dried  up  its  htmiidity. 

(2)  As  Macbeth  expected  to  see  a  train  of 
kings,  and  was  only  inquirins  from  what  race 
they  would  proceed,  he  could  not  be  surnrisad 
that  the  hair  of  the  second  was  houmd  with  nU 
like  that  of  the  first ;  he  was  offended  only  that 
the  second  resembled  the  first,  as  the  firal  ceaem* 
bled  Banquo,  and  therefore  said, 

And  thy  air. 

The  other  gold-bound  brow,  la  like  iha  fina. 


Weird  aisiera  hand  in  hand- 
Thus  do  go  about,  about. 
Thrice  to  mine,  and  thrice  td  thine, 
And  tiirice  again  to  make  op  nine. 

These  two  passages  I  have  brought  together, 
because  they  both  seem  subject  to  the  objection 
of  too  much  levity  for  the  solemnity  of  enchant- 
ment, and  may  both  be  shown,  by  one  quotation 
from  Camden*8  accoimt  of  Ireland,  to  be  founded 
upon  a  practice  really  observed  by  the  uncivilized 
natives  of  that  country.  "  When  anv  one  gets 
a  fall,"  says  the  informer  of  Camden,  "  he  starts 
up.  and  fuming  three  times  to  the  right,  digs  a 
hole  in  the  eartn ;  for  they  imagme  that  there  is 
a  Bwrit  in  the  ground ;  and  if  he  (alls  sick  m  two 
or  three  days,  they  send  one  of  their  women  that 
is  skilled  m  that  way  to  the  place,  where  she 
■ays,  I  call  thee  irom  the  east,  west,  north,  and 


NOTE  XXX^. 

1  win— dve  to  tbs  edge  o»  tb'  sword 
HIa  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unibrtunata  aoula 
That  trace  k  m  in  A  •  i/ne-no  boasting  bke  a  GmI 
This  deed  I  »U  do  before  my  purpose  cooU 

Both  the  sense  and  measure  of  the  third  Ba^ 
which  as  it  rhymes,  ought,  according  to  the  pwe- 
tire  of  this  author,  to  be  regular,  are  a t  prcsoil 
injured  by  two  superfluous  syllables,  which  nay 

easily  be  removed  by  reading,  ^ 

That  trace  his  line— ao  boasiiag  Uka  a  fooL 

NOTE  xxxvin. 

Rotse.  Dearest  cousin,  v„^.^ 

I  pray  you  8cho..l  yourself;  but  for  your  hu4>aod. 
He  8  noble,  wise,  jodicLus,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o'  ih'  time,  I  dare  n<  t  speak  much  Artbar, 
But  cruel  are  the  times  when  we  are  o^",       ^^^ 
And  do  not  know  n  ouraelves :  when  we  il)  MM  mmtm 
From  what  tee  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear» 
But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea 
Each  way,  and  (2)  move.    1  Ml  take  my  laava  of  70a  ; 
Shall  not  be  long  but  I'll  be  here  again: 
Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climp  upwards 
To  what  they  were  before :  my  prooy  consin, 
Biesaing  upon  you. 


0)- 


When  we  hold  ronoar 


From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  wt  tet. 
The  present  reading  seems  to  afford  no  1 
and  therefore  some  critical  experiments  may  be 
properly  tried  upon  it,  lliough,  ihe  verses  bcin^ 
without  any  connexion,  there  is  room  for  «>*P- 
cion,  that  some  intermediate  hnea  arc  loat,  and 
that  the  passage  is  therefore  irretrievable.  If  U 
be  supposed  that  the  fault  arises  only  ^w^^ 
corruption  of  some  words,  and  that  the  tracea  of 
the  triie  reading  are  BiiH  to  be  found,  the  Tw— 
may  be  changed  thus: 

When  we  bode  nt^n 

From  what  wa  faar,  yet  know  ooc  what  we  ikat. 

Or  in  a  sense  very  applicable  to  the  < 
of  the  conference, 
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——When  the  bold  ruimfng 
From  what  thej  (Utf  yec  know  doi  what  thej  Ciar. 

(9)  Bttt  floiu  upon  a  wild  and  violent  tea 
Each  waj,  and  more. 

That  he  who  Jloatt  upon  a  rough  tea  most 
move,  b  evident^  too  evident  for  Shakspeare  so 
emphatically  to  assert.  The  line  therefore  is  to 
he  written  tnas: 

Each  way,  and  move— I'll  take  mj  leave  of  jou. 

RoBse  is  about  to  proceed,  but  finding  hiro« 
self  overpowered  by  nis  tenaemess,  breaks  oflT 
abruptly,  for  which  he  makes  a  short  apology 
and  retires. 

NOTE  XXXIX.— ScENK  IV. 

Malcolm,  Let  ua  aeek  out  aome  deaolate  shade,  and 
there 
Weep  our  tad  bosoms  empty. 

Macluf.  Let  us  rather 
Hold  faet  the  monal  sword :  and  like  food  men, 
Bestride  our  downfal  bf'rthdoom :  each  new  morn. 
New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  crj,  new  sorrows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
i^s  if  it  feh  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out 
Like  syU&bles  of  dolour. 

He  who  can  discover  what  is  meant  by  him 
that  earnestly  exhorts  him  to  bestride  his  doton- 
fal  birtkdoom^  is  at  liberty  to  adhere  to  the  pre- 
sent text ;  but  those  who  are  willing  to  confess 
.  that  such  connsel  would  to  them  be  unintelligi- 
ble, mufit  endeavour  to  discover  some  reading 
less  obscure.  It  is  probable  that  Shakspeare 
wrote, 

"  Like  aood  men 
Bestride  our  dot^nfaln  birtkdam. 

The  allusion  is  to  a  man  from  whom  some- 
thing valuable  is  about  to  be  taken  by  violence, 
and  who,  that  he  may  defend  it  without  encum- 
brance, lays  it  on  the  $[round  and  stands  over  it 
with  his  weapon  in  his  hand.  Our  birthdom, 
or  birthright,  says  he,  lies  on  the  ground,  let  us, 
like  men  who  are  to  fight  for  what  is  deare«t  to 
them,  not  abandon  it,  but  stand  over  it  and  de- 
fend it.  This  is  a  strong  picture  of  obstinate 
resolution. 

Birthdom  for  birthright,  is  formed  by  the  same 
analogy  with  maslerdom  in  this  play,  signifying 
the  pnrtfe^M  or  rights  of  a  master. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  birth-dame  for  mother;  let 
us  stana  over  our  mother  that  lies  bleeding  on 
the  ground. 

NOTE  XL. 

Malcolm.   Now  we  >11  together,  and  the  chance  of 
goodneoo 
Be  like  oar  warranted  quarrel. 

The  chance  of  goodness,  as  it  is  commonly 
read,  conveys  no  sense.  •  If  there  be  not  some 
more  important  error  in  the  passage,  it  should  at 
least  be  pointed  thus : 

— -^^  And  the  chance,  of  goodness. 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel. 

That  is.  May  the  event  be,  of  the  goodness  of 
heaven,  \jpro  justicia  dimna,]  answerable  to  the 
cause. 

But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Shakspeare 
wrote, 

■  And  the  chance,  O  goodness. 
Be  JJke  oar  warranted  qoarreL 

This  some  of  his  transcribeFS  wrote  with  a 
■mall  0,  which  another  imagined  to  mean  qf. — 
If  we  adopt  this  reading,  the  sense  will  be,  and 
0  tkott  ssmereign  goodness  to  whom  toe  now  apptaif 
wujf  emrjifrimu  answer  to  owr  came. 
59 


NOTE  XU.— Act  V.  Sccitb  ffl. 

Macbfth.  Bring  me  no  more  reports,  let  them  fl  j  all, 
*Till  Bimam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane, 
I  cannot  taint  with  fear.    What 's  the  boy  Malcolm  ? 
Was  lie  not  born  of  woman  ? 
■       FIv  false  Thanes, 
And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures. 

In  the  first  line  of  this  speech,  the  proper 
pauses  are  not  observed  in  the  present  editions. 
Bring  me  no  more  reports— let  them  flj  all 

Tell  me  not  any  more  qf  desertions — Let  all  my 
subjects  leave  me—/  am  safe  tilly  ^. 

The  reproach  of  epicurism,  on  which  Mr, 
Theobald  has  bestowed  a  note,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  natural  invective  uttered  by  an  inhabitant 
of  a  barren  country,  against  those  who  have 
more  opportunities  of  luxury. 

NOTE  XLIL. 

Macbeth.  I  have  lived  long  enough  i  my  104^  of  life 
Is  fkllen  Into  the  sear,  the  jellow  leaf. 

As  there  is  no  relation  between  the  waa  qf 
/t/c,  and  fallen  into  the  sear,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  W  is  only  an  Jtf  inverted,  and 
that  it  was  originallv  written.  My  May  of  life. 

/  am  now  passed  from  the  spring  to  the  autwnn 
of  my  days,  but  I  am  without  those  comforts  that 
should  succeed  the  sprightUness  of  bloom,  and  sup- 
port  me  in  this  melancholy  season. 

NOTE  XLin.--Sci:!rK  IV. 

Maleobn.  *Tis  his  main  hope : 
For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given. 
Both  more  or  less  have  given  him  t|ie  revolt. 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things, 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

The  impropriety  of  the  expression  advantage 
to  be  given,  insteaid  of  advantage  given,  and  the 
disagreeable  repetition  of  the  word  given  in  the 
next  line  incline  me  to  read, 

— —  Where  there  is  o  vantage  to  be  gone^ 
Both  more  and  less  have  given  nim  the  revolt. 

.Advantage  or  vantage  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare, signified  opportunity. 

More  and  less  is  the  same  with  ^eater  and  less. 
So  in  the  interpolated  Mandeville,  a  book  of 
that  age,  there  is  a  chapter  of  India  the  more  and 
the  less. 

NOTE  XLIV,— ScciTE  V. 

KacftelA.—— 'Wherefore  was  that  cry  ? 

Seyton.  The  queen  is  dead. 

Macbeth,  She  should  (1)  have  died  hereafter ; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  soch  a  v>ord. 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  (Vom  day  to  daj, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  (9)  reconlod  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lizhted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.    Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 
Life 's  but  a  walking  shadow. 

(1)  She  should  have  died  hereafter, 
There  woukl  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  VDord. 

This  passage  has  very  justly  been  suspected 
of  being  corrupt  It  b  not  apparent  for  what 
word  there  would  have  been  a  time;  and  that 
there  would  or  would  not  be  a  Hme  for  any  word, 
seems  not  a  consideration  o^  importance  suf- 
6cient  to  transport  Macbeth  into  the  following 
exclamation.    I  read  therefore, 

8he  should  have  died  hereafter, 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for— such  a  world  — 
To-morrow,  lie. 

It  is  a  broken  speech,  in  which  only  part  ot 
tho  thoQi^t  is  ezprenedy  and  may  oe  para 
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phrased  thus:  Thsquienitdemd.  Macbeth.  Her 
death  ehmUd  kmte  been  deferred  to  sonu  tnore  peace" 
fid  how;  had  the  lined  Umger,  there  would  at 
length  have  been  a  time  for  the  howmre  due  toner 
as  a  qtueoy  and  that  retpect  tphkh  1  woe  her  far  her 
fidelity  and  love.  Such  i»  the  world — eueh  it  the 
condition  of  human  UJe,  that  we  alwayt  think  txy- 
morroyif  ioiU  be  htqtpier  than  to-^Uty  ;  but  Uhfnorrow 
andto-morrow  ttetdt  over %u unenjoyed  and  imrc- 
garded,  and  we  ttiU  Unger  in  the  tame  expectation 
to  the  moment  mobited  for  our  end.  JUl  thete 
dayt,  which  hene  thiu  patted  aleay,  have  tent  mul' 
tihtdet  qf  foott  to  the  grave  who  were  engrotted  by 
the  tame  dream  <ff  fature  fiUeity,  and^  when  life 
wat  departing  from  them^  were  like  me  reckoning 
on  Uh-mtorroWt 

(3)  To  the  lut  lyllable  of  r«cord«d  tiino. 

Recorded  time  seems  to  signify  the  time  fixed 
in  the  decrees  of  heaven  for  the  period  of  life. — 
The  records  o(  futurity  is  indeed  no  accurate  ex- 
pression, but  as  we  only  know  transactions  past 
or  present,  the  lancruage  of  men  afibrds  no  term 
for  the  volumes  of  prescience,  in  which  future 
events  may  be  supposed  to  be  written. 

NOTE  XLV. 

Macbeth.  If  thou  tpeak'tt  false, 
Upon  the  next.tree  «h«lt  ihou  hang  afire. 
Till  famine  cling  thee  :  If  thy  speech  be  eooth, 

I  care  ni^t  if  thou  doet  for  me  as  much 

yptM  in  reaolutlon,  and  befin 
To  doubt  th*  equivocation  of  the  fiend, 
That  Ii«fl  like  truth.    **  Fear  not  till  Bimam  wood 
Do  come  to  Dunainane,'*  and  now  a  wood 
Comes  toward  Donsinane. 
Ipulllni 


Though  this  is  the  reading  of  all  the  editions, 
yet  as  it  is  a  phrase  without  either  example, 
elegance,  or  propriety,  it  is  surely  better  to  read, 

I  pall  in  reaolutlon—— 

/  languith  in  my  conttancy,  my  confidence  begint 
to  forsake  me.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ob- 
serve how  easily  paU  might  bie  changed  into  puU 
by  a  negligent  writer,  or  mistaken  for  it  by  an 
unskilful  printer. 

NOTE  XLVI.— ScKirc  VHI. 

Seytoard.  Had  I  as  man/  eons  as  I  have  halts, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  ao  hia  kneU  la  knoU'd. 

This  incident  is  thus  related  from  Hennr  of 
Huntingdon  by  Oamden  in  his  "  Remains,*^  from 
which  our  author  probably  copied  it 

When  Seywara,  the  martial  Eari  of  Nor- 
thumberiand,  understood  that  his  son.  whom  he 
had  sent  in  service  against  the  Scotchmen,  was 
slain,  he  demanded  mether  his  wound  were  in 
the  fore  part  or  hinder  part  of  bis  body.  When 
it  was  answered  in  the  fbre  part,  he  replied,  '*I 
am  right  e^lad ;  neither  wish  I  any  other  death 
to  me  or  mine.** 

ArTBR  die  foregomg  pages  were  printed,  the 
late  edition  of  Shakspeare,  ascribed  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Hanmer,  fell  into  my  hands;  and  it  was 
therefore  convenient  for  me  to  delay  the  publi- 
cation of  my  remarks  till  I  had  examined  whe- 
ther they  were  not  anticipated  by  similar  ob- 
servations, or  precluded  by  better.  I  therefore 
I  ead  over  this  tragedy,  but  found  that  the  editor's 
apprehension  is  of  a  cast  so  different  from  mine, 
that  he  appears  to  find  no  difficulty  in  most  of 
those  passages  which  I  have  represented  as  un* 


intelligible,  and  has  therefore  passed  imootUy 
over  tnem,  without  any  attempt  to  alter  or  ex- 
plain them. 

Some  of  the  lines  with  which  I  had  been  per- 
plexed, have  been  indeed  so  fortunate  as  to  at- 
tract his  regard:  and  it  is  not  without  all  the 
satisfaction  which  it  is  usual  lo  express  on  such 
occasions,  that  I  find  an  entire  agreement  be- 
tween us  in  substituting  [see  Note  II.]  quarrd 
for  quarryf  and  in  explaining  the  adage  of  the 
cat,  [Note  XVII.]  But  this  pleasure  is.  Eke 
most  others,  known  only  to  be  regretted ;  for  I 
have  the  unhappiness  to  find  no  such  conformity 
with  regard  to  any  other  passage. 

The  Tine  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  aroeod^ 
Note  XI.  is  likewise  attempted  by  the  new 
editor,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  passage  in  the 
play  in  which  he  has  not  submissively  admitted 
the  emendations  of  foregoing  critics.  Instead  ot 
the  common  reading, 

Doing  every  thfaig 

Safe  towards  your  love  and  hoDow, 

he  has  published, 

—  Doinf  every  thing 
Shaped  towards  your  love  and  hoooai 

This  alteration,  which  like  all  the  rest  at- 
tempted by  him,  the  reader  is  expected  to  adnnt, 
without  any  reason  alleged  in  its  defence,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  more  plausible  than  that  of  Mr. 
Theooald :  whether  it  is  right,  I  am  not  to  de- 
termine. 

In  the  passage  which  I  have  altered  in  Note 
XL.  an  emendation  is  likewise  attempted  in 
the  late  edition,  where,  for 

And  the  chance  o/ goodness 

Be  like  our  warrafued  quarrel, 

is  substituted — And  the  chance  in  goodnecs— 
whether  with  more  or  less  elegance,  dignity, 
and  propriety,  than  the  reading  which  1  have 
o^red,  I  must  again  decline  the  province  of 
deciding. 

Most  of  the  other  emendations  which  he  has 
endeavoured,  whether  with  good  or  bad  fortune, 
are  too  trivial  to  deserve  mention.  For  surely 
the  weapons  of  criticism  o^ght  not  to  be  blunted 
against  an  editor,  who  can  imagine  that  he  is 
restoring  poetry,  while  he  is  amusing  himself 
with  alterations  like  these : 

For 7%i«  »■«  the  aerjeant 

Who  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier  fought , 

This  is  the  seiieant,  who 

Like  a  right  good  and  hardy  aoldiar  fongliL 

For Diraiiay*d  not  this 

Our  captains  MaclK^  and  Banqno  ?~Yss. 

— — Dismay*d  not  this 
Oar  eapuins  brave  Macbeth  and  Banqno  ?— Tea 

Such  harmless  industry  may,  surely,  be  fbr^ 
ghren,  if  it  cannot  be  praised :  may  he  therefore 
never  want  a  monosyllable,  who  can  ubo  it  with 
such  wonderful  dexterity. 

Ram^tatur  quioquie  rumpihw  tt&oidia  ! 

The  rest  of  this  edition  I  have  not  read,  bat, 
from  the  little  tiiat  I  have  seen,  think  it  not 
dangerous  to  declare  that,  in  my  opinion,  its 
pomp  recommends  it  more  than  its  accuracy. 
There  is  no  distinction  made  between  the  ancient 
reading,  and  the  innovations  of  the  editor;  there 
is  no  reason  given  for  any  of  the  alteratioas 
which  are  made ;  the  eii»Biidatioiis  of  focmer 
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critics  are  adopted  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment, and  few  of  the  difficulties  are  removal 
which  have  hitherto  embarrassed  the  readere  of 
Shakspeare. 

I  would  not  however  be  thought  to  insult  the 
editor,  nor  to  censure  him  with  too  much  petu- 
lance, for  bavins;  failed  in  little  things,  of  whom 
i  have  been  tol((  that  he  excels  in  greater.    But 


I  mar  without  indecency  observe,  that  no  man 
should  attempt  to  teach  others  what  he  has  never 
learned  himself;  and  that  those  who,  Uke  The- 
mistocles,  have  studied  the  arts  of  policy,  and 
can  teach  a  small  state  how  to  grow  great,  should, 
like  him,  disdain  to  labour  in  trifles,  and  con- 
sider petty  accomplishments  as  betow  their  am- 
bition. 


PROPOSALS 

pon 

PRINTINa  THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS   OP 

WILLIAM    SHAKSPEARE. 

PUITTBD  IN  THE  TEAS  1756. 


Wren  the  works  of  Shakspeare  are,  after  so 
many  editions,  again  offered  to  the  public,  it  will 
doubtless  be  inquired,  why  Shakspeare  stands 
in  more  need  of  critical  assistance  than  any  other 
of  the  English  writers,  and  what  are  the  defi- 
ciencies ofthe  late  attempts,  which  another  edi- 
tor may  hope  to  supply. 

The  business  of  him  that  republishes  an  an- 
cient book  is  to  correct  what  is  corrupt,  and  to 
explain  what  is  obscure.  To  have  a  text  cor- 
rupt in  many  places,  and  in  many  doubtful,  is, 
amon^  the  authors  that  haTO  written  since  the 
use  of  types,  almost  peculiar  to  Shakspeare. 
Most  writers,  by  publishing  their  own  works, 
prerent  all  various  readings,  and  preclude  all 
conjectural  criticism.  Books  indeed  are  some- 
times published  after  the  death  of  him  who pro- 
daced  them ;  but  they  are  better  secured  from 
corruption  than  these  unfortunate  compositions. 
They  subsist  in  a  single  copy  written  or  revised 
by  the  author;  and  the  faults  of  the  printed 
▼olume  can  be  only  faults  of  one  descent 

But  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare  the  condition 
has  been  far  different:  he  sold  them,  not  to  be 
printed,  but  to  be  played.  They  were  imme- 
diately copied  for  the  actors,  and  multiplied  by 
transcript  after  transcript,  vitiated  by  tne  blun- 
ders of  tne  penman,  or  changed  by  the  affectation 
of  the  player;  perhaps  enlarged  to  introduce  a 
jest,  or  mutilated  to  shorten  &e  representation ; 
and  printed  at  last  without  the  concurrence  ofthe 
author,  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor, 
from  compilations  made  by  chance  or  by  stealth 
out  ofthe  separate  parts  written  for  the  theatre ; 
and  thus  thrust  into  the  world  surreptitiously 
and  hastily,  they  suflfored  another  deprivation 
from  the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  the  prin- 
ters, as  every  man  who  knows  the  state  of  the 
press  in  that  age  will  readily  conceive. 

It  is  not  easy  for  invention  to  bring  together 
ao  many  causes  concurring  to  vitiate  the  text 
No  other  anther  ever  gave  up  his  works  to  for- 
Imie  and  time  with  so  little  care;  ao  books, 


could  be  left  in  hands  so  likely  to  injure  them,  as 
plays  frequently  acted^  yet  continued  in  manu- 
script :  no  other  transcribera  were  likely  to  be 
so  little  qualified  for  their  task  as  those  who 
copied  for  the  staffs,  at  a  time  when  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people  were  universally  illiterate : 
no  other  editions  were  made  from  fragments  so 
minutely  broken,  and  so  fortuitously  re-united  ; 
and  in  no  other  age  was  the  art  of*^  printing  in 
such  unskilful  hands. 

With  the  causes  of  corruption  that  make  the 
revisal  of  Shakspeare*s  dramatic  piec(is  neces- 
sary, may  be  enumerated  the  causes  of  obscurity, 
which  may  be  partly  imputed  to  his  age,  and 
partly  to  himself. 

When  a  writer  outlives  his  contemporaries, 
and  remains  almost  the  only  unforgfotten  name 
of  a  distant  time,  he  is  necessarily  obscure. 
Every  a^re  has  its  modes  of  speech,  and  its  cast 
of  thought ;  which,  though  ekmiy  explained  when 
there  are  many  books  to  be  compared  with  each 
other,  becomes  sometimes  unintelligible,  and 
always  difficult,  when  there  are  no  parallel  pas- 
sages that  may  conduce  to  their  illustration. 
Shakspeare  is  the  first  considerable  author  of 
sublime  or  familiar  dialogue  in  our  language. 
Of  the  books  which  he  r^d,  and  from  which 
he  formed  his  style,  some  perhaps  have  perished, 
and  the  rest  are  nej^ecteo.  His  imitatbns  are 
therefore  unnoted,  ms  allusions  are  undiscovered, 
and  many  beauties,  both  of  pleasantry  and  great- 
ness, are  lost  with  the  objects  to  which  they 
were  united,  as  the  figures  vanish  when  tfaie 
canvass  has  decayed. 

It  is  the  great  excellence  of  Shakspeare,  that 
he  drew  his  scenes  from  nature,  ana  from  life. 
He  copied  the  manners  of  the  world  then  pass- 
ing before  him,  and  has  more  allusions  than 
other  poets  to  the  traditions  and  superstition  of 
the  vulgar ;  which  must  therefore  be  traced  be- 
fore he  can  be  understood. 

He  wrote  at  a  time  when  our  poetical  lan- 
Mvmgfi  was  yet  unfomad,  when  the  meaning  of 
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t)ur  phfases  waii  yeit  in  fluctuation,  when  words 
Were  adopted  at  pleasure  from  the  neighbouring 
languages,  and  while  the  SaxOn  was  still  visi- 
bly mingled  in  our  diction^  The  reader  is 
therefore  embarrassed  at  oncd  with  dead  and 
with  foreign  languages,  with  obsoleteness  and 
innovation.  In  that  age^  as  in  all  others,  fashion 
produced  phraseology,  which  succeeding  fashion 
swept  away  before  its  meaning  was  generally 
known,  or  sufHciently  authorized  :  and  in  that 
ag.^,  above  all  others,  experiments  were  made 
upon  our  language,  whicn  distorted  its  combi- 
nations, and  disturbed  its  uniformity. 

If  Shakspeare  has  difficulties  above  other 
Writers,  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  nature  of  his 
Work,  which  required  the  use  of  the  common 
colloquial  language,  and  consequently  admitted 
many  phrases  allusive,  elliptical,  and  proverbial. 
Such  as  we  speak  and  hear  every  hour  without 
observing  them :  and  of  which,  being  now  fami- 
liar, we  do  not  suspect  that  they  can  ever  grow 
Uncouth,  or  that,  being  now  obvious,  they  can 
ever  seem  remote. 

These  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  obscurity 
of  Shakspeare;  to  which  might  be  added  the 
fulness  of  idea,  which  might  sometimes  load  his 
Words  with  more  sentiment  than  they  could 
conveniently  convey,  and  that  rapidity  of  ima- 
gination which  might  hurry  him  to  a  second 
thought  before  he  had  fully  explained  the  first 
But  my  opinion  is,  that  very  few  of  his  linee 
were  difficult  to  his  audience,  and  that  he  used 
such  expressions  as  were  then  common,  though 
the  paucity  of  contemporary  writers  makes  them 
now  seem  peculiar. 

Authors  are  oflen  praised  fof  improvement,  or 
blamed  for  innovation,  with  very  little  justice,  by 
those  who  read  few  other  books  of  the  same  age. 
Addison  himself  has  been  so  unsuccessful  in 
enumerating  the  Words  with  which  Milton  has 
enriched  our  language,  as  perhaps  not  to  have 
named  one  of  which  Milton  was  the  atithor ;  and 
BenUey  has  yet  more  unhappily  praised  him  as 
the  introducer  of  those  elisions  into  English 
poetry,  which  had  been  used  from  the  first  essays 
of  versification  among  us,  and  which  Milton  was 
indeed  the  last  that  practised. 

Another  impediment,  not  the  least  vexatious 
to  the  commentator)  is  the  exactness  with  which 
Shakspeare  followed  his  authors.  Instead  of 
dilating  his  thoughts  into  generalities,  and  ex- 
pressing incidents  with  poetical  latitude,  he 
oflen  combines  circumstances  unnecessary  to  his 
main  design,  only  because  he  happened  to  find 
them  togeUier.  Such  passages  can  be  illustrated 
only  by  nim  who  has  read  the  same  story  in  the 
▼ery  book  which  Shakspeare  consulted. 

He  that  undertakes  an  edition  of  SbaJttpeare, 
has  all  these  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  all 
these  obstructions  to  remove. 

The  corruptions  of  the  text  will  be  comBcted 
by  a  careful  collation  of  the  oldest  copies,  by 
which  it  is  hoped  that  many  restorations  may 

J  ret  be  made :  at  least  it  will  be  necessary  to  coU 
ect  and  note  the  variation  as  materials  for  future 
critics ;  for  it  very  often  happens  that  a  wrong 
reading  hat  affinity  to  the  right 

In  this  part  all  the  present  editions  are  appa- 
rently and  intentionally  defective.  The  critics 
did  not  so  much  as  wish  to  fadlitate  the  labour 
of  those  that  followed  them.  The  same  books 
are  stiU  to  be  compared;  the  work  thithfts  been 


donoi  is  to  be  done  again  ;  and  no  sin^  edition 
will  supply  the  reader  with  a  text  •on  which  he 
can  rely  as  the  best  copy  of  the  works  of  Shak« 
speare. 

The  edition  now  proposed  will  at  least  have 
this  advantage  over  others.  It  will  exhibit  all 
the  observable  varieties  of  all  the  copies  that  can 
be  found ;  that  if  the  reader  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  editor's  determination,  he  may  have  the 
means  of  choosing  better  for  himself. 

Where  all  the  books  are  evidently  vitiated, 
and  collation  can  give  no  assistance,  then  begins 
the  task  of  critical  Sagacity :  and  some  change 
may  well  be  admitted  in  a  text  never  settled  by 
the  author,  and  so  long  exposed  to  caprice  and 
ignor&nce.  But  nothing  shall  be  imposed,  as  b 
the  Oxford  edition,  wi&out  notice  of  the  alte- 
ration ;  nor  shall  conjecture  be  wantonly  or  uo« 
necessarily  indulged. 

It  has  been  long  found,  that  very  specioas 
emendations  do  not  equally  strike  all  minds 
with  conviction,  nor  even  the  same  mind  at  dif> 
ferent  times;  and  therefore,  though  perhaps 
many  alterations  may  be  proposed  as  eiigibfe, 
very  few  will  be  obtruded  as  certain.  In  a  Un* 
guage  so  ungrammatical  as  the  English,  and  so 
ucentious  as  that  of  Shakspeare,  eraendatoiy 
criticism  is  always  hazardous ;  nor  can  it  be  af* 
lowed  to  any  man  who  is  not  particularly  versed 
in  the  writmgs  of  that  age,  and  particolariy 
studious  of  his  author's  diction.  There  is  dan- 
ger lest  peculiarities  should  be  mistaken  for  cor> 
ruptions,  and  passages  rejected  as  unintelligible, 
which  a  narrow  mind  happens  not  to  undcf^ 
stand. 

All  the  former  critics  have  been  00  much  en>> 
ployed  on  the  correction  of  the  text,  that  they 
nave  not  sufficiently  attended  to  the  elucidation 
of  passages  obscured  by  accident  or  time.  The 
editor  wUl  endeavour  to  read  the  books  which 
the  author  read,  to  trace  his  knowledge  to  its 
source,  and  compare  his  copies  with  their  orig^ 
nals.  If  in  this  part  of  his  d^gn  he  hones  to 
attain  any  degree  of  superiority  to  his  preoece^ 
sors,  it  must  be  considered  that  he  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  labours;  that  part  of  the  worii 
being  already  done,  more  care  is  naturally  be* 
stowed  on  the  other  part ;  and  that  to  declaie 
the  truth,  Mr.  Rowe  and  Mr.  Pope  were  veiy 
ignorant  of  the  ancient  English  literature ;  Dr. 
Warburton  was  detained  by  more  im|>ortanl 
studies ;  and  Mr.  Theobald,  if  fame  be  just  to 
his  memory^  considered  learning  only  as  an  in* 
strunient  of^ffain,  and  made  no  farther  inquiry 
after  his  author's  meaning,  when  once  he  had 
notes  sufficient  to  embellish  his  page  with  the 
expected  decorations. 

With  regard  to  obsolete  or  peculiar  diction, 
the  editor  may  perhaps  claim  some  degree  of 
confidence,  having  had  more  motives  to  amadtr 
the  whole  extent  oif  our  language  than  any  other 
man  from  its  finrt  formation.  He  hopes  that, 
by  comparing  the  works  of  Shakspeare  with 
those  of  writers  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  im» 
mediately  preceded,  or  immediately  followed 
him,  he  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  his  ambigw- 
ties,  disentangle  his  intricacies,  and  recover  tbe 
meaning  of  words  now  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
antiquity. 

When  therefore  any  obscurity  arises  ^rom  bji 
allusion  to  some  other  book,  the  passage  will  be 
quoted.    Wbao  the  diction  m  entangMt  ^  ^"^ 
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be  cieftted  by  a  paraphlrase  or  interpretation. 
When  the  Sense  is  broken  by  the  suppression  of 
part  of  the  sentiment  in  plf^asantry  or  passion, 
the  connexion  will  besuoplied.  When  any  for- 
gotten custom  is  hintea,  care  will  be  taken  to 
retrieve  and  explain  it  The  meaning  assigned 
to  doubtful  words  will  be  supported  oy  the  au- 
thorities of  other  writers,  or  by  parrallei  passages 
of  Shakspeare  himself. 

The  observation  of  faults  and  beauties  is  one 
of  the  duties  of  an  annotator,  which  some  of 
Sbakspeare's  editors  have  attempted,  and  some 
have  neglected.  For  this  part  of  his  task,  and 
for  this  only,  was  Mr.  Pope  eminently  and  in- 
disputably qualilied ;  nor  has  Dr.  Warburton 
followed  nim  with  less  diligence  or  less  success. 
But  I  have  never  observed  that  mankind  was 
much  delighted  or  improved  by  their  asterisks, 
commas,  or  double  commas ;  of  which  the  only 
effect  is,  that  they  preclude  the  pleasure  of 
judging  for  ourselves,  teach  the  younff  and  igno- 
rant to  decide  without  principles ;  defeat  curi- 
osity and  discernment,  oy  leaving  them  less  to 
discover ;  and  at  last  show  the  opinion  of  the 
critic,  without  the  reasons  on  which  it  was 
founded,  and  without  afibrding  any  light  by 
which  it  may  be  examined. 

The  editor,  though  he  may  less  delight  his 
own  vanity,  will  probably  please  his  reader  more, 
by  supposing  him  equally  able  with  himself  to 
judge  of  beauties  and  faults,  which  require  no 
previous  acquisition  of  remote  knowledge.  A 
description  of  the  obvious  scenes  of  nature,  a 
lepresentation  of  general  life,  a  sentiment  of 


reflection  or  experience,  a  deduction  of  conclu- 
sive arguments,  a  forcible  eruption  of  eflerves- 
cent  passion,  are  to  be  considered  as  proportion- 
ate to  common  apprehension,  unassisted!  by  cri- 
tical officiousness  ;  since  to  convince  them,  no- 
thing more  is  requisite  than  acquaintance  with 
the  general  state  of  the  world,  and  those  facul- 
ties which  he  must  almost  bring  with  him  who 
would  read  Shakapeare. 

But  when  the  beauty  arises  from  some  adap- 
tation of  the  sentiment  tp  customs  worn  out  o^ 
use,  to  opinions  not  universally  prevalent,  or  to 
any  accidental  or  minute  particularity,  which 
cannot  be  supplied  by  common  understanding, 
or  common  observation,  it  b  the  duty  of  a  com- 
mentator to  lend  his  assistance. 

The  notice  of  beauties  and  faults  thus  limited, 
will  make  no  distinct  part  of  the  design,  being 
reducible  to  the  explanation  of  obscure  passages. 

The  editor  does  not  however  intend  to  pre- 
clude himself  from  the  comparison  of  Shak- 
speare's  sentiments  or  expression  with  those  of 
ancient  or  modem  authors,  or  from  the  display 
of  any  beauty  not  obvious  to  the  students  of 
poetry :  for  as  he  hopes  to  leave  his  author  bet^ 
ter  understood,  he  wishes  likewise  to  procure 
him  more  rational  approbation. 

The  former  editors  have  affected  to  slight  their 
predecessors :  but  in  this  edition  all  that  is  valu- 
able will  be  adopted  from  every  commentator, 
that  posterity  may  consider  it  as  including  all  the 
rest,  and  exhibiting  whatever  is  hitherto  known 
of  the  great  lather  of  the  English  dnmuu 
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IttAT  praises  are  without  reason  lavished  on 
the  dead,  and  that  the  honours  due  only  to  excel- 
lence are  paid  to  antiquity,  is  a  compUint  likely 
to  be  always  continued  by  those,  who,  being 
Able  to  add* nothing  to  truth,  hope  for  eminence 
from  the  heresies  of  paradox  ;  or  those,  who, 
being  forced  by  disappointment  upon  consola- 
tory ejmedients,  are  willing  to  hope  from  poste- 
rity wnat  the  present  age  refuses,  and  flatter 
themselves  that  the  resard,  which  is  yet  denied 
by  envy,  wUl  be  at  last  oestowed  by  time. 

Antiquity,  like  every  other  quality  that  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  mankind/  has  undoubtedly 
votaries  that  reverence  it,  not  from  reason,  but 
from  prejudice.  Some  seem.to  admure  indiscri- 
minately, whatever  has  been  long  preserved, 
without  considering  that  time  has  sometimes  co- 
operated with  chance ;  all  perhaps  are  more  wil- 
ling to  honour  past  than  present  excellence ; 
and  the  mind  contemplates  genius  through  the 
shades  of  flige,  as  the  eve  surveys  the  sun  throi^h 
artificial  opacity.     Tne  great  contention  «f  cri- 


ticism is  to  find  the  fatilts  of  the  modems,  anJ 
the  beauties  of  the  ancients.  While  an  author 
is  yet  Uving  we  estimate  his  powers  by  his  worst 
performance,  and  when  he  is  dead,  we  rate  them 
by  his  best 

To  works,  however,  of  which  the  excellence 
is  not  absolute  and  definite,  but  gradual  and 
comparative ;  to  works  not  raised  upon  princi- 
ples demonstrative  and  scientific,  but  appealing 
wholly  to  observation  and  experience,  no  other 
test  can  be  applied  than  length  of  duration  and 
continuance  of  esteem.  What  mankind  have 
long  possessed,  thev  have  often  examined  and 
compared  ;  and  if  tney  persist  to  value  the  pos- 
session, it  is  because  freqtient  comparisons  have 
confirmed  opinion  in  its  favour.  As  among  the 
works  of  nature  no  man  can  properly  call  a  river 
deep,  or  a  mountain  high,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  many  mountains,  and  many  rivers ;  so, 
in  the  productions  of  genius,  nothing  can  be 
styled  excdlent  till  it  has  been  compared  with 
otner  works  of  the  same  kind»     Demonstratioii 
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immediately  displays  its  power,  and  has  nothing 
to  hope  or  fear  from  the  nux  of  years ;  but  works 
tentative  and  experimental  must  be  estimated 
by  their  proportion  to  the  general  and  collective 
abiUty  of  man,  as  it  is  discovered  in  a  lon^  suc- 
cession of  endeavours.  Of  the  first  building 
that  was  raised,  it  might  be  with  certainty  de> 
termined  that  it  was  round  or  square ;  but  whe- 
ther it  was  spacious  or  lofty  must  have  been  re- 
ferred to  time.  The  Pythagorean  scale  of  num- 
bers was  at  once  discovered  to  be  perfect ;  bat 
the  poems  of  Homer  we  yet  know  not  to  trans- 
cena  the  common  limits  of  human  intelligence, 
but  by  remarking  that  nation  after  nation,  and 
century  after  century,  has  been  able  to  do  UtUe 
more  than  transpose  his  incidents,  new-name 
his  characters,  and  paraphrase  his  sentiments. 

The  reverence  due  to  writings  that  have  long 
subnsted,  arises  therefore  not  from  any  credu- 
lous confidence  in  the  superior  wisdom  of  past 
ages,  or  gloom^r  persuasion  of  the;degeneracy  of 
mankind,  but  is  the  consecjuence  oif  acknow- 
ledged and  indubitable  positions,  that  what  has 
beea  longest  known  has  been  most  considered, 
and  what  is  most  considered  is  best  understood. 

The  poet,  of  whose  works  I  have  undertaken 
the  revision,  may  now  begin  to  assume  the  dig- 
nity of  an  ancient,  and  claim  the  privilege  of 
establishing  lame  and  prescriptive  veneration. 
He  has  long  outlived  his  century,  the  term  com- 
monly fixed  as  the  test  of  literary  merit  What- 
ever advantages  he  might  once  derive  from  per- 
sonal allusions,  local  customs,  or  temporary  opi- 
nions^ have  for  many  yearn  Seen  lost ;  and  every 
topic  of  merriment,  or  motive  of  sorrow,  which 
the  modes  of  artifidal  life  afibrded  him,  now  onl  v 
obscure  the  scenes  which  they  once  illuminated. 
The  effects  of  favour  and  competition  are  at  an 
end ;  the  tradition  of  his  friendships  ai^l  his  en- 
mities has  perished ;  his  works  support  no  opi- 
nion with  arguments,  nor  supply  any  faction 
with  invectives ;  they  can  neither  indulge  vanity, 
nor  gratify  malignity ;  but  are  read  without  any 
other  reason  than  the  desire  of  pleasure,  and  are. 
therefore  praised  only  as  pleasure  is  obtained ; 
yet,  thus  unassisted  by  interest  or  passion,  they 
have  passed  through  variations  of  taste,  and 
changies  of  manners,  and  as  they  devolved  from 
one  generation  to  another,  have  received  new 
honours  at  every  transmission. 

But  because  human  judgment,  though  it  be 
l^radually  gaining  upon  certainty,  never  becomes 
infallible ;  and  approbation,  though  long  oon^ 
tinned,  may  ^et  be  only  the  approbation  of  pre- 
udice  or  fashion ;  it  is  proper  to  inquire,  by  what 
peculiarities  of  excellence  Shakspeare  has  gained 
and  kept  the  favour  of  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  please  many,  and  please  long, 
y^  but  just  representations  of  general  nature.  Par- 
ticular manners  can  be  known  to  few,  and  ther^ 
fore  few  only  can  judge  how  nearly  they  are 
copied.  The  irre^lar  combinations  of  fanciful 
invention  may  delight  awhile,  by  that  novelty  of 
which  the  common  satiety  of  me  sends  us  aU  in 
quest ;  but  the  pleasures  of  sudden  wonder  are 
soon  exhausted,  and  the  mind  can  only  repose 
on  the  stabilitjT  of  truth. 

Shakspeare  is,  above  all  writers,  at  least  above 

all  modem  writers,  the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet 

y       that  holds  up  to  his  readers  a  faithful  nnnor  of 

manners  and  of  life.    His  characters  are  not 

modified  ay  the  customs  of  paiticular  placet|  on- 1 


(practised  by  the  rest  of  the  world ;  by  tne  | 
iarities  of^  studies  or  professions,,  which  can 
operate  but  upon  small  numbers ;  or  by  the  ac- 
cidents of  transient  fashions  or  temporary  opi- 
nions :  they  are  the  genuine  proeeny  of  eommon 
humanity,  such  as  the  world  will  always  supply, 
and  observation  will  always  find.  His  persons 
act  and  speak  b^  the  influence  of  those  jgencral 
passions  and  principles  by  which  all  mmds  art 
agitated,  and  the  whole  system  of  life  is  con- 
tinued in  motion.  In  the  writing  of  oCherpoeU 
a  character  is  too  often  an  individual :  in  those 
of  Shakspeare  it  is  commonly  a  speciesi 

It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  deaiga  that 
so  much  mstroction  is  derived.    It  is  this  which 
fills  the  plays  of  Shakspeare   with  practical 
axioms  and  domestic  wisdom.    It  was  said  tk 
EUiripides,  that  every  verse  was  a  precept ;  ud 
it  may  be  said  of  Shakspeare,  that  from  his 
works  may  be  collected  a  system  of  civil  and  ^ 
econonuca)  prndence.  Yet  his  real  power  is  not  ^ 
shown  in  the  splendour  of  particular  paasagea, 
but  by  the  progress  of  his  fable,  and  the  Inor 
of  his  dialogue ;  and  he  that  tries  to  recooinwnd 
him  by  select  quotations,  will  succeed  like  the  / 
pedant  in  Hierocles,  who  when  he  offered  bis 
house  to  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a 
specimen. 

It  will  not  easily  be  iraagmed  bow  much  Shak- 
speare excels  in  accommodating  his  sentimeBts 
to  real  life,  but  by  comparing  him  with  other 
anthers.  It  was  obeervcMl  of  the  andeot  schools 
of  declamation,  that  the  more  diUgently  they 
were  frequented,  the  more  was  the  stad^t  dis- 

aualified  for  the  worid,  because  he  found  notfaiBf 
lere  which  he  should  ever  meet  in  any  other 
place.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  le 
every  stage  but  that  of  Shakspeare.  The  theatre 
when  it  is  under  any  other  direction,  is  peopled 
by  such  characters  as  were  never  seen,  eonven- 
ing  in  a  language  which  was  never  heard,  upon 
topics  which  wiU  never  arise  in  the  commerce  of 
mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of  this  author  is  often 
so  evidently  determined  by  the  incident  wbch 
produces  it,  and  is  pursued  with  so  much  «ase 
and  simplicity,  that  it  seems  scarcely  to  daiin 
the  merit  of  fiction,  but  to  have  been  gleaned  by 
diligent  selection  out  of  common  coDTersstioa, 
and  common  occurrences. 

Upon  every  other  stsffe  the  untrersal  agent  is 
love,  by  whose  power  all  good  and  evil  is  diatri- 
buted^  and  eve^  action  quickened  or  retarded. 
To  bnng  a  lover,  a  lady,  and  a  rival  into  the  fabls ; 
to  enta^e  them  in  contradietonr  oblifatioos.  ^ 
perplex  Uiem  with  oppositions  of  interest,  and 
harass  them  with  violence  of  desires  inconsis- 


tent with  each  other;  to  make  them  meet  in 
rapture,  and  part  in  agony ;  to  fill  their  mooths 
with  hyperbolical  joy  and  outrageous  sorrow; 
to  distress  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  dis» 
tressed ;  to  deliver  them  as  nothing  human  evar 
was  delivered  ;  is  the  business  of  a  modem  dra- 
matist. For  this,  probability  is  violated,  fife 
is  misrepresented,  and  language  is  depraved. 
But  love  is  only  one  of  many  passaons ;  and  as 
it  has  no  great  influence  upon  the  sum  of  hft^ 
it  has  little  operation  in  the  dramas  of  a  poet, 
who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  liviM  worid, 
and  exhibited  only  what  he  saw  before  him. 
He  knew  that  any  other  passion,  as  it  was  r^ 
gular  or  exorbitaiity  was  a  caose  of  happiness  or 
•      iiy. 
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Characters  thns  ampte  and  general  were  not 
easily  discriminated  and  preserved,  yet  perhaps 
no  poet  ever  kept  his  personages  more  distinct 
from  each  other.  I  will  not  say  with  Pope,  that 
every  speech  may  be  assigned  to  the  proper 
speaker,  because  many  speeches  there  are  which 
have  nothing  characteristical ;  but.  perhaps, 
though  some  may  be  equally  adapted  to  every 
person,  it  will  be  difficult  to  nnd  that  any  can  be 
properly  transferred  from  the  present  possessor 
to  another  claimant  The  choice  is  right,  when 
there  is  reason  for  choice. 

Other  dramatists  can  only  gain  attention  by 

hyperbolical  or  aggravated  cliAracters,  by  fabu- 

^  loos  and  unexampled  excellence  or  depravity,  as 

^  the  writers  of  barbarous  romances  invigorated 

the  reader  by  a  giant  and  a  dwarf;  and  lie  that 

should  form  his  expectations  of  human  affitirs 

from  the  play  or  from  the  tale^  would  be  equally 

deceived.  Shakspeare  has  no  heroes ;  his  scenes 

are  occupied  only  hymen,  who  act  and  speak  as 

the  reader  thmks  that  he  should  himself  have 

spoken  or  acted  on  the  same  occasion ;  even 

where  the  agency  is  supernatural,  the  dialogue 

>  it  level  with  Ufe.  Other  writers  disguise  the  most 

'  nttural  passions  and  most  frequent  incidents ; 

so  that  he  who  contemplates  them  in  the  book, 

will  not  know  them  in  the  world  ;  Shakspeare 

approximates  the  remote,  and  familiarizes  the 

wonderful ;  the  event  which  he  represents  will 

not  happen,  but,  if  it  were  possible,  its  effects 

would  probably  be  such  as  he  has  assigned  ;* 

and  it  may  be  said,  that  he  has  not  only  shown 

/   human  nature  as  it  acts  in  real  exigencies,  but 

^    as  it  would  be  found  in  trials  to  whidi  it  cannot 

be  exposed. 

This  therefore  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare, 
that  his  drama  is  the  mirror  of  life ;  that  he  who 
has  mazed  his  imagination,  in  following  the 
phantoms  which  other  writers  raise  up  before 
oim,  may  here  be  cured  of  hia delirious  ecstacies, 
by  readmg  human  sentiments  in  human  Ian- 
^  gutge,  by  scenes  from  which  a  hermit  may  esti- 
mtte  the  transactions  of  the  world,  and  a  con- 
feswr  predict  the  progress  of  the  psaaions. 

His  adherence  to  general  nature  has  exposed 
him  to  the  censure  of  critics,  who  form  their 
judgments  upon  narrower  principlea.  Dennis 
and  Rjrmer  think  his  Rommnt  not  sufficiently 
■fiomoa  .*  and  Voltaire  censures  his  kings  as  not 
*  f»mpletely  royal.  Dennis  is  oflfended,  that  Me- 
nenius,  a  senator  of  Rome,  should  play  the  buf- 
foon :  tnd  Voltaire  perhaps  thinks  decency  vio- 
lated when  the  Danish  usurper  is  represented 
as  a  drunkard.  But  Shakspeare  always  makes 
nature  predominate  over  accident ;  and,  if  he 
preserves  the  essential  character,  is  not  very 
oureful  of  distinctions  superinduced  and  advon- 
titbus.  His  story  requires  Romans  or  kings, 
but  he  thinks  only  on  men.  He  knew  that 
Rome,  like  every  other  city,  had  men  of  all  dis- 
positions ;  and  wanting  a  buffoon,  he  went  into 
the  senate-house  for  that  which  the  senate-house 
would  certainly  have  afforded  him.  He  was  in- 
dined  to  show  an  usurper  and  a  murderer  not 
only  odious,  but  despicable ;  he  therefore  added 
drunkenness  to  his  other  qualities,  knowing  that 


*  "  QusrU  quod  nusquam  Mt  gentium,  reperit  to- 
men^ 
Fadt  illud  rerisfmile  quod  mcodaciuin  ej>t.** 

FUuti  Ffeodolua,  Acu  L  Sc  It.    SUevtma. 


kinga  love  wine  like  other  men,  and  that  wina 
exerts  its  natural  power  upon  kings.  These  are 
the  petty  cavils  of  petty  mmds  •  s  poet  overlooks 
the  casual  distinction  of  country  and  condition, 
as  a  painter,  satisfied  with  the  figure,  negiecta 
the  drapery. 

The  ceqsiire  which  he  has  incurred  by  mixing 
comic  and  tragic  scenes,  as  it  extends  to  all  hia 
works,  deserves  more  consideration.  Let  the 
fact  be  first  stated,  and  then  examined. 

Shakspeare*s plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  and 
critical  sense  either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but 
compositions  of  a  distinct  kind ;  exhibiting  the 
real  state  of  sublunary  nature,  which  parUkea 
of  good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with 
endless  variety  of  proportion  and  innumerable 
modes  of  combination ;  and  expressing  the  course 
of  the  world,  in  which  the  loss  of  one  is  the  gain 
of  another;  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  the 
reveller  is  hasting  to  hiif  wine,  and  the  mourner 
burying  his  friend ;  in  which  the  malignity  of 
one  is  sometimes  defeated  by  the  frohc  of  an- 
other ;  and  many  mischiefs  and  many  benefits 
are  done  and  hindered  without  design. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purposes  and 
casualties  the  ancient  poets,  accordmg  to  the 
laws  which  custom  had  prescribed,  selected 
some  the  crimes  of  men,  and  some  their  absurdi- 
ties ;  some  the  momentous  vicissitudes  of  life, 
and  some  the  lighter  occurrences ;  some  the  ter- 
rors of  distress, 'and  some  the  gayeties  of  pros- 
perity. Thus  rose  the  two  m<3es  of  imitation, 
known  by  the  names  of  tragedy  and  ecmeiv, 
compositiona  intended  to  promote  difierent  ends 
by  contrary  means,  and  considered  as  so  little 
allied,  that  I  do  not  recollect  among  the  Greeks 
or  Romans  a  single  writer  who  attempted  both. 

Shakspeare  has  united  the  powers  of  exciting 
laughter  and  sorrow  not  only  in  one  mind,  but 
in  one  composition.  Almost  all  his  plays  are 
divided  between  serious  and  ludicrous  cnarao- 
ters,  and,  in  the  successive  evolutions  of  the 
design,  sometimes  produce  seriousness  and  sor- 
row, and  sometimes  levity  and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
criticism  will  be  readily  allowed;  but  there  ia 
always  an  appeal  open  from  criticism  to  nature. 
The  end  of  writing  is  to  instruct ;  the  end  of 
poetry  is  to  instruct  by  pleasing.  That  the  min-  ' 
gled  drama  may  convey  all  the  instruction  of 
tragedy  or  comedy  cannot  be  denied,  because 
it  includes  both  in  its  alterations  of  exhibition, 
and  approaches  nearer  than  either  to  the  appear- 
ance of  life,  by  showing  how  great  machinations 
and  slender  designs  may  promote  or  obviate  one 
another,  and  the  high  and  the  low  co-operate  in 
the  general  system  by  unavoidable  concatena- 
tion. 

It  is  objected,  that  by  this  change  of  scenes 
the  passions  are  interrupted  in  their  progression, 
and  that  the  principal  event,  being  not  advanced 
by  a  due  gradation  of  preparatory  incidents, 
wants  at  last  the  power  to  move,  which  consti- 
tutes the  perfection  of  dramatic  poetry.  This 
reasoning  is  so  specious,  that  it  is  received  as 
true  even  by  those  who  in  daily  experience  feel 
it  to  be  fsJse.  The  interchanges  of  mingled 
scenes  seldom  fail  to  produce  the  intended  vicis- 
situdes of  passion.  Fiction  cannot  move  so 
much,  but  that  the  attention  may  be  easily  tran»> 
ferred)  and  though  it  mu&t  be  allowed  that 
pleasing  melancholy  be  sometimes  interrupted 
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bv  unwetcome  levity,  yet  let  it  be  considered 
likewise,  that  melancholy  is  often  not  pleasing, 
and  that  the  disturbance  of  one  man  may  be  the 
relief  of  another ;  that  different  auditors  have 
different  habitudes ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole, 
all  pleasure  consists  in  variety. 

The  players,  who  in  their  edition  divided  our 
author's  works  into  comedies^  histories,  and 
tragedies,  seem  not  to  have  distingxiished  the 
three  kinds  by  any  very  exact  or  definite  ideas. 

An  action  which  ended  happily  to  the  prin- 
cipal persons,  however  serious  or  distressful 
through  its  intermediate  incidents,  in  their  opi- 
nion,  constituted  a  comedy.  This  idea  of  a 
comedy  continued  long  among  us;  and  plays 
were  written,  which,  by  changing  the  catas- 
trophe, were  tragedies  to-day  and  comedies  to- 
morrow. 

Tragedy  was  not  in  those  times  a  poem  of 
more  general  dignity  or*elevation  than  comedy ; 
it  required  only  a  calamitous  conclusion,  with 
which  the  common  criticism  of  that  age  was  sa- 
tisfied, whatever  light  pleasure  it  a^rded  in  iu 
proeress. 

History  was  a  series  of  actions,  with  no  other 
than  chronological  succession,  independent  on 
each  other,  and  without  any  tendency  to  mtro- 
duce  or  regulate  the  conclusion.  It  is  not  al- 
ways very  nicely  distinguished  from  tragedy. 
There  is  not  much  nearer  approach  to  unity  of 
action  in  the  tragedy  of  *^ Antony  and  Cfleo- 
patre,**  than  in  the  history  of  '*  Richard  the 
Second."  But  a  history  might  be  continued 
through  many  plays ;  as  it  had  no  plan,  it  had 
no  limits. 

Through  all  these  denominations  of  the  drama 
Shakspeare's  mode  of  composition  is  the  same ; 
an  interchan^  of  seriousness  and  merriment,  by 
which  the  mind  is  softened  at  one  time^  and  exhi- 
larated at  another.  But  whatever  be  his  put 
pose,  whether  to  gladden  or  depress,  or  to  con- 
duct the  story,  without  vehemence  or  emotion, 
through  tracts  of  easy  and  familiar  disdoeues,  he 
never  fails  to  attain  his  purpose;  as  he  com- 
mands us,  we  laugh  or  mourn,  or  sit  silent  with 
quiet  expectation,  in  tranquillity  without  indif- 
ference. 

When  Shakspeare*s  plan  is  understood,  roost 
p  of  the  criticisms  of  Rymer  and  Voltaire  vanish 
away.  The  play  of  "  Hamlet"  is  opened,  with- 
out impropriety,  by  two  sentinels ;  lago  bellows 
at  Brabantio*8  window,  without  injury  to  the 
scheme  of  the  play,  though  in  terms  which  a 
modem  audience  would  not  easily  endure ;  the 
character  of  Polonius  is  seasonable  and  useful ; 
and  the  frave-diggers  themselves  may  be  heard 
with  applause. 

Shakspeare  ensaffed  in  dramatic  poetry  with 
the  world  open  before  him ;  the  rules  of  the 
ancients  were  yet  known  to  few;  the  public 
judgment  was  unformed  ;  he  had  no  example  of 
such  fame  as  might  force  him  upon  imitation, 
nor  critics  of  such  authority  as  might  restrain  his 
extrava^nre ;  he  therefore  indulged  his  natural 
disposition ;  and  his  disposition,  as  Rymer  has 
remarked,  led  him  to  comedy.  In  tragedy  he 
often  writes,  with  great  appearance  of  toil  and 
study,  what  is  written  at  last  with  little  felicity ; 
but,  in  his  comic  scenes,  he  seems  to  produce, 
without  labour,  what  no  labour  can  improve.  In 
tragedy  he  is  always  struggling  after  some  occa- 
sion to  be  comic ;  but  in  comedy  he  seems  to 


repose,  or  to  luxuriate,  as  in  a  mode  of  thinking 
congenial  to  his  nature.  In  his  tragic  soeoef 
there  is  always  something  wanting,  but  his 
comedy  often  surpasses  expectation  or  desire. 
His  comedy  pleases  by  the  tnoughu  and  the  lan- 
guage, and  nis  tragedy  for  the  greater  part  by 
incident  and  action.  His  tragedy  seems  to  ht 
skill,  his  comedy  to  be  instinct 

The  force  of  his  comic  scenes  has  suffered 
little  dimmution  from  the  changes  made  by  a 
century  and  a  half^  in  manners  or  in  words.  As 
his  personages  act  upon  principles  arising  froco 
genuine  passion,  very  little  modified  by  partcubr 
rorms,  their  pleasures  and  vexations  are  commu- 
nicable to  all  times  and  to  all  places ;  they  are 
natural,  and  therefore  durable :  the  adventititws 
peculiarities  of  personal  habits  are  only  supeii* 
cial  dyes,  bright  and  pleasing  for  a  little  while, 
yet  soon  fa^ng  to  a  dim  tinct,  without  any 
remains  of  former  lustre ;  but  the  discriminatioDi 
of  true  passion  are  tlie  colours  of  nature :  thev 
pervade  the  whole  mass,  and  can  only  perisb 
with  the  body  that  exhibits  them.  The  acaden- 
tal  compositions  of  heterogeneous  modes  are 
dissolved  by  the  chance  which  combined  them; 
but  the  uniform  simplicity  of  primitive  qualities 
neither  admits  increase,  nor  suffers  decay.  Thi 
sand  heaped  by  one  flood  is  scattered  by  another, 
but  the  rock  always  continues  in  its  place. 
The  stream  of  time,  which  is  continually  walk* 
ing  the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  poets,  passes 
without  injury  by  the  adamant  of  Snakspeare. 

If  there  be,  what  I  believe  there  is,  in  every 
nation,  a  style  which  never  becomes  obsolete,  a 
certain  moae  of  phraseology  so  consonant  aiid 
congenial  to  the  analogy  and  principles  of  its  re> 
spective  language,  as  to  remain  settled  and  unal- 
tered;  this  style  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  life,  among  tboee  wbo 
speak  only  to  be  understood,  without  ambitiooof 
elegance.  The  polite  are  always  catching  mod- 
ish innovations,  and  the  learned  depart  fropi 
established  forms  of  speech,  in  hope  of^findin|« 
making  better;  those  who  wish  for  disdncuoa 
forsake  the  vulgar,  when  the  vulgaris  right;  but 
there  is  a  conversation  above  ^rossness,  and  be* 
low  refinement,  where  propriety  resides,  anl 
where  this  poet  seems  to  nave  gathered  hiscodiie 
dialogue.  He  is  therefore  more  agreeable  to  die 
ears  of  the  present  age  than  any  other  author 
equally  remote,  and  among  his  otner  excellencies ' 
deserves  to  be  studied  as  one  of  the  original  mas- 
ters of  our  language. 

These  observations  are  to  be  considered  not 
as  unex'ceptionably  constant,  but  as  containio^ 
general  and  predominant  truth.  ShAkspear^ 
familiar  dialogue  is  affirmed  to  be  smooth  and 
clear,  yet  not  wholly  without  nigjredness  or  di^ 
ficulty ;  as  a  country  may  be  emmently  froitfii^ 
though  it  has  spots  unfit  for  cultivation:  his 
characters  are  praised  as  natural,  thoueh  their 
senthnents  are  sometimes  forced,  and  their  ac- 
tions improbable ;  as  the  earth  upon  the  whde 
is  spherical,  though  its  surface  is  varied  with 
protuberances  and  cavities. 

Shakspeare  with  his  excellencies  has  Ifltewise 
faults,  and  faults  sufficient  to  obscure  and  oycs^ 
whelin  any  other  merit  I  shall  show  them  in 
the  proportion  in  which  they  appear  to  me» 
without  envious  malignity  or  superstitious  Tene* 
ration.  No  question  caii  be  more  innocent^ 
discussed  than  a  dead  poet's  pretensions  to  re- 
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nown ;  and  little  regard  k  due  to  that  bigotry 
which  sets  candoar  higher  than  truth. 

His  first  defect  is  that  to  which  may  be  tm- 
puted  most  of  the  evil  in  books  or  in  men.  He 
sacrifices  virtue  to  convenience^  and  is  so  much 
more  carefol  to  please  than  instruct,  that  he 
seems  to  write  without  any  moral  purpose. 
From  his  writinfls  indeed  a  system  of  social  duty 
may  be  selected,  for  he  that  thinks  reasonably 
must  think  morally ;  but  his  precepts  and  axioms 
drop  casually  from  him ;  he  makes  no  just  dis- 
tribution of  good  or  evil,  nor  is  always  careful  to 
show  in  the  virtuous  a  disapprobation  of  the 
wicked;  he  carries  his  persons  indiffinrently 
through  right  and  wrong,  and  at  the  dose  dis- 
misses them  without  further  care,  and  leaves 
their  examples  to  operate  by  chance.  This  fault 
the  barbarity  of  his  age  cannot  extenuate :  for  it 
is  always  a  writer's  duty  to  make  the  world  bet- 
ter, and  justice  is  a  virtue  independent  on  time 
ormace. 
r0^i  ^^/rhe  plots  are  often  so  loosely  formed,  that  a 
'U^ery  slight  consideration  may  improve  them, 
i.K  ^  ^ind  80  carelessly  pursued,  that  he  seems  not  al- 
o  .  IhlMTfl  fully  to  comprehend  his  own  design.  He 
opportunities  of  instructhig  or  delighting, 

^,    tne  train  of  his  story  seems  to  force  upon 

^/'^^      him,  and  apparently  rejects  those   exhibitions 
,  Vhich  woula  oe  more  affecting,  for  the  sake  of 
i '   "jCkiKoee  which  are  more  easy. 

A*^     It  may  be  observed,  that  in  many  of  his  plavs 

^ '      •  the  latter  part  is  evidently  nedected.    When  he 

,  ^      found  himself  near  the  end  of  his  wotIl  and  in 

:w  of  his  reward,  he  shortened  the  ubour  to 

snatch  the  profit.    He  therefore  remits  his  efforts 

where  he  should  most  vigorously  exert  them, 

and  his  catastrophe  is  improbably  produced  or 

imperfectly  represented. 

He  had  no  regard  to  distinction  of  time  or 
^  place,  but  gives  to  one  a^e  or  nation,  without 


U^ 


/U/ 


f  ftcruple,  the  customs,  institutions,  and  opinions 


'^iyAJanother,  at  the  expense  not  only  of  like^ood, 
.'  /  >^^ut  of  possibility.    These  faults  Pope  has  endeap 


'*  J[>ourea,  with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  to  trans* 
•J,  ^fer  to  bis  imagined  mte'rpolators.  We  need  not 
^  yjpnder  to  find  Hector  quoting  Aristotle,  when 

^vMs  see  the  loves  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta 
if^  eOnbined  with  the  gothic  mythology  of  faines. 
r         Siakspeare,  indeed,  was  not  the  only  violator 
L..4»f  chronology,  for  in  the  same  age  Sidney,  who 
wanted  not  tne  advantages  of  learning,  has,  in 
his   "Arcadia,"  confouMed  the  pastoral  with 
the  feudal  timc».  the  days  of  innocence,  quiet, 
/U     '  and  security,  with  those  of  turbulence,  violence, 

f^j^d  adventure. 
^^jfi^"^  In  his  comic  scenes  he  is  seldom  very  suo- 
^  cessful^  when  he  engages  his  characters  m  reci* 
procations  of  smartness  and  contests  of  sarcasm ; 
their  jests  are  commonly  gross,  and  their  plea- 
sstntry  licentious ;  neither  his  gentlemen  nor  his 
ladies  have  much  delicacy,  nor  are  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  his  downs  by  any  appear- 
ance  bf  refined  manners.  Whether  he  repre- 
sented the  rml  conversation  of  his  time  is  not 
essy  to  determine :  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  timeof  state- 
hness,  formality  and  reserve;  yet  perhaps  the 
relaxations  of  that  severity  Were  not  ve^  ele- 
^nt.  There  must,  however,  have  been  sJways 
vome  modes  of  gayety  preferable  to  others,  and 
,        A  writer  oueht  to  choose  the  best. 

In  tragedy  his  performance  seems  constantly 
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to  be  worse  as  his  hibour  is  more.  The  effu« 
sions  of  passion,  which  exigence  forces  out,  are 
for  the  most  part  striking  and  energetic;  but 
whenever  he  solicits  his  invention,  or  strains  his 
faculties,  the  ofispring  of  his  throne  is  tumor, 
meanness,  tediousness,  and  obscurity. 

In  narration  he  affects  a  disproportionate  pomp 
of  diction,  and  a  wearisome  train  of  circurolocu- 
tion,  and  tells  the  incident  imperfectly  in  many 
words,  which  might  have  been  more  plainly  de- 
livered in  few.  Narration  in  dramatic  poetry 
is  naturally  tedious,  as  it  is  unanimated  and  in- 
active, and  obi^ructs  the  progiese  of  the  action ; 
it  should  therefore  always  be  rapid,  and  enli- 
vened by  firequent  interruption.  Shakspeare 
found  it  an  incumbrance,  and  instead  of  liglit- 
ening  it  by  brevity,  endeavoured  to  recommend 
it  by  diffnity  and  splendour. 

His  declamations  or  set  speeches  are  com- 
monly cold  and  weak,  for  his  power  was  the 
power  of  nature;  when  he  endeavoured^  like 
other  tra^  writers,  to  catch  opportunities  of 
amplification,  and  instead  of  inquiring  what  the 
occasion  demanded,  to  show  how  much  his 
stores  of  knowledge  could  supply,  he  seldom 
escapes  without  the  pity  or  resentment  of  his 
reader. 

It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  en- 
tangled with  an  unwieldy  sentiment,  which  he 
cannot  well  express,  and  will  not  reject ;  he 
struffgles  with  it  awhile,  and,  if  it  continues 
stubborn,  comprises  it  in  words  such  as  occur, 
and  leaves  it  to  be  disentangled  and  evolved  by 
those  who  have  more  leisure  to  bestow  upon  it. 

Not  that  always  where  the  language  b  intri- 
eate  the  bought  is  subtle,  or  the  image  al- 
ways great  where  the  line  was  bulky ;  the 
3uality  of  words  to  things  is  very  often  neglect- 
,  and  trivial  sentiments  and  vulgar  ideas  dis- 
appoint the  attention,  to  which  they  are  re- 
commended by  sonorous  epithets  ana  swelling 
figures. 

But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  most 
reason  to  complain  when  he  approaches  nearest 
to  his  highest  excellence,  and  seems  fully  resolved 
to  smk  them  in  d^ection,  and  mollify  them  with 
tender  emotions,  by  the  fall  of  greatness,  the 
danger  of  innocence,  or  the  crosses  of  bve. — 
Wmit  he  does  best,  he  soon  ceases  to  do.  He 
is  not  soil  and  pathetic  without  some  idle  con- 
ceit, or  contemptible  equivocation.  He  nc 
sooner  begins  to  move,  than  he  counteracts  him- 
self; and  terror  and  pity,  as  they  are  risine  up 
the  mind,  are  checked  and  blasted  by  sudden 
frigidity. 

A  quibble  is  to  Shakspeare,  what  luminouj 
vapours  are  to  the  traveller ;  he  follows  it  at  afi 
adventures:  it  is  sure  to  lead  him  out  of  his 
way,  and  sure  to  engulf  him  in  the  mire.  It  has 
some  malignant  power  over  his  mind,  and  its 
fascinations  are  irresistible.  Whatever  be  the 
dignity  or  profundity  of  his  disquisition,  whether 
he  be  enlarging  knowledge  or  exalting  affection, 
whether  he  be  amusing  attention  with  incidents, 
or  enchabmff  it  in  suspense,  let  but  a  quibble 
^ring  up  before  him,  and  he  leaves  his  work 
unfinished.  A  quibble  is  the  golden  apple  for 
which  he  will  always  turn  aside  from  his  careei, 
or  stoop  from  his  elevation.  A  quibble,  poor 
and  barren  as  it  is,  gave  him  such  delight,  that 
he  was  content  to  purchase  it,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  reason,  propriety,  and  truth.    A  quibble  wui 
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to  him  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for  which  be  loeC  the 
world,  and  was  conient  to  loae  it 

It  will  be  thought  strange,  that,  in  enumerate 
ing  the  defects  of  this  writer,  I  have  not  yet 
mentioned  bis  neglect  of  the  unities;  his  Tiolap 
tion  of  those  laws  which  have  been  institiited 
and  estabhshed  by  the  joint  authority  of  poets 
and  critics. 

For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of  writ- 
/  ing,  I  resign  him  to  critical  justice,  witliout 
making  any  other  demand  in  nis  favour,  than 
that  which  must  be  indulged  to  all  human  ex- 
cellence: that  his  virtues  be  rated  with  bis  fail- 
ing ;  but  from  the  censure  which  this  irrecu- 
lanty  may  bring  upon  him,  I  shall,  with  due 
reverence  to  that  learning  which  I  must  oppose, 
adventure  to  try  how  I  can  defend  him. 

His  histories,  bein|(  neither  trasedies  nor  co- 
medies, are  not  subject  to  any  of  their  laws ; 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  all  the  praise  which 
they  expect,  than  that  the  changes  of  action  be 
so  prepared  as  to  be  understood ;  that  the  in- 
cidents be  various  and  aifectinff,  and  the  cha- 
racters consistent,  natural,  and  distinct.  No 
other  unity  is  intended,  and  therefore  none  is  to 
be  sought 

In  his  other  works  he  has  well  enough  pre- 
served  the  unity  of  action.  He  has  not,  mdeed, 
an  intrigue  regularly  perplexed  and  re^larly 
unravelled :  ,he  does  not  endeavour  to  hide  his 
design  only  to  discover  it,  for  this  is  seldom  the 
order  of  real  events,  and  Shakspeare  is  the  poet 
of  nature;  but  his  plan  has  commonly,  what 
Aristotle  requires,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end;  one  event  is  concatenated  with  ano- 
ther, and  the  conclusion  follows  b^  easy  conse- 
quence. There  are  perhaps  some  mcidents  that 
might  be  spared,  as  in  other  poets  there  is  much 
talk  that  only  fills  up  time  upon  the  stage ;  but 
the  general  system  makes  spradual  advances,  and 
the  end  of  the  play  is  the  end  of  expectation. 

To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has  shown 
no  regard ;  and  perhaps  a  nearer  view  of  the 
principles  on  whibh  they  stand  will  diminish 
their  value,  and  withdrew  from  them  the  vene- 
ration which,  from  the  time  of  Comeille,  they 
have  very  generally  received,  bv  disoovering 
that  they  have  given  more  trouble  to  the  poe^ 
than  pleasure  to  the  auditor. 

The  necessity  of  observing  the  unities  of  time 
and  place  arises  from  the  supposed  necessity  of 
making  the  drama  creditable.  The  critics  hold 
it  impossible  that  an  action  of  nionths  or  yean 
can  be  possibly  believed  to  pass  in  three  hours; 
or  that  the  spectator  can  suppose  himself  to  sit 
in  the  theatre,  while  ambassiadore  ^  and  return 
between  distant  kings,  while  armies  are  levied 
and  towns  besieged,  while  an  exile  wanders  and 
returns,  or  till  he  whom  they  saw  courting  his 
mistress  shall  lament  the  untimely  fall  of  his 
son.  The  mind  revolts  from  evident  falsehood, 
and  fiction  loses  its  force  when  it  departs  from 
the  resemblance  of  reaUt;|r. 

From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time,  neces- 
sarily arises  the  contraction  of  place.  The  spec- 
tator, who  knows  that  he  saw  the  firet  act  at 
Alexandria,  csnnot  suppose  that  he  sees  the 
next  at  Rome,  at  a  distance  to  which  not  the 
dragons  of  Medea  could,  in  so  short  a  time, 
have  transported  him ;  he  knows  with  certainty 
that  he  has  not  changed  his  place;  and  he 
knows  that  place  cannot  change  itsdf;  that 


what  was  a  house  cannot  become  a  plain ;  that 
what  was  Thebes  can  never  be  Persepohs. 

Such  is  the  triumphant  language  with  wbidi 
a  critic  exults  over  the  misery  of  an  irregular 
poet,  and  exults  commonly  without  resistance 
or  reply.  It  is  time,  therofore,  to  tell  him  by 
the  authority  of  Shak^are,  that  be  assumes, 
as  an  uncjuestionable  prmciple,  a  position,  which, 
while  his  breath  is  tbrming  it  into  words,  his 
understanding  pronounces  to  be  fidse.  It  b 
ialse,  that  any  representation  is  mistaken  fiv 
reality;  that  any  aramatic  fable  in  its  materi- 
ality was  ever  credible,  or,  for  a  single  moment, 
was  ever  credited. 

The  objection  arising  from  the  impoasibility 
of  passing  the  first  hour  at  Alexandria,  and  tfaie 
next  at  Kome,  supposes,  that  when  the  play 
opens,  the  spectator  really  imagines  himsett  at 
Alexandria,  and  believes  that  his  walk  to  the 
theatre  has  been  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  that  be 
lives  in  the  days  of  Antony  and  Cleopatn^^ 
Surely  he  that  imagines  this,  may  imi^gine  more. 
He  that  can  take  the  stage  at  one  dme  for  the 
palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  may  take  it  in  half  aa 
hour  for  the  promontory  of  Actium.  Deluaoo, 
if  delusion  be  admitted,  has  no  certain  limita- 
tion ;  if  the  spectator  can  be  once  persuaded, 
that  his  old  acquaintance  are  Alexander  and 
Caesar,  that  a  room  illuminated  with  candles  ii 
the  plain  of  Pharsalia,  or  the  bank  of  Oranicas, 
he  is  in  a  state  of  elevation  above  the  reach  of 
reason  or  of  truth,  and  from  the  heights  of  em- 
l^rean  poetry,  may  desuse  the  circomscriptioiia 
of  terrestrial  nature.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  mind  thus  wandering  in  ecstacy,  should  count 
the  dock,  or  why  an  hour  should  not  be  a  cen- 
tury in  that  calenture  of  the  brain  that  can  make 
the  stage  a  field. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  spectatora  are  always 
in  their  senses,  and  know,  from  the  first  act  to 
the  last,  that  the  stage  is  only  a  stage,  and  that 
the  playera  are  only  playefa.  Twev  came  to 
hear  a  certain  number  of  lines  recited  with  josi 
gesture  and  elegant  modulation.  The  hoes 
relate  to  some  action,  and  an  action  must  be  ia 
some  place ;  but  the  difierent  actions  that  com- 
plete the  story  may  be  in  places  very  remote  fixn 
each  other ;  and  where  is  the  absurdity  of  al- 
lowing that  space  to  represent  first  Athens,  and 
then  Sicily,  which  was  always  known  to  be 
neither  Sicily  nor  Athens,  but  a  modem  theatre? 

By  supposition,  as  place  is  introduced,  time 
may  be  extended ;  the  time  required  by  the  ftble 
elapses  for  the  most  part  between  the  acts;  fbr» 
of  so  much  of  the  action  as  is  represented,  the 
real  and  poetical  duration  is  the  same.  If^  in 
the  first  act,  preparations  for  war  afainst  Mjth- 
ridates  are  represented  to  be  made  in  Rome, 
the  event  of  the  war  may,  without  absurdity, 
be  represented,  in  the  catastrophe^  as  happening 
in  Pontus ;  we  know  that  there  la  neither  war, 
nor  preparation  for  war;  we  know  that  wn 
are  neither  in  Rome  nor  Pontus;  that  neither 
Mithridates  nor  Luoullus  are  belbre  ua.  The 
drama  exhibits  successive  imitations  of  succes- 
sive actions ;  and  why  may  not  the  second  imi-> 
tation  represent  an  action  that  happened  years 
after  the  firat,  if  it  be  so  oonneoted  with  it,  that 
nothing  but  time  can  be  suppoeed  to  intervene? 
Time  is,  of  all  modes  of  existence,  most  obaiv 
quioos  to  the  imagination ;  a  lapse  of  years  ia 
as  easily  conceived]  as  a  passage  of  hours,     fa 
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contemplation  we  easily  contract  the  time  of 
real  actions,  and  theremre  Willingly  pennit  it 
to  be  contracted  when  we  only  see  their  imita* 
tion. 

It  will  be  asked^  how  the  drama  moves,  if  it 
is  not  credited,  It  is  credited  with  all  the  credit 
due  to  a  drama.  It  is  credited  whenever  it 
moves,  as  a  just  picture  of  a  real  ori^nal ;  as 
representing  to  the  auditor  what  he  would  him- 
self feel,  if  ne  were  to  do  or  suffer  what  is  there 
feigned  to  be  suiTered  or  to  be  done.  The  re- 
flection that  strikes  the  heart  is  not,  that  the 
evils  before  us  are  real  evils,  but  that  they  are 
evils  to  which  we  ourselves  may  be  exposecL  If 
there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not  tiiat  we  fancy  the 
players,  but  that  we  foncy  ourselves  unhapp^^  for 
a  moment ;  but  we  rather  lament  the  possibility 
than  suppose  the  presence  of  misery,  as  a  mother 
weens  over  her  babe,  when  she  remembers  that 
deatti  may  take  it  from  her.    The  delight  of  tra- 

rdy  proceeds  from  our  consciousness  of  fiction ; 
we  thought  murders  and  treasons  real,  they 
would  please  no  more. 

Imitations  produce^  pain  or  pleasure,  not  be- 
cause they  are  mistaken  for  reaiities,  but  because 
they  bring  realities  to  mind.  *  When  the  imasri- 
nation  is  recreated  by  a  painted  landscape,  the 
trees  are  not  supposed  capable  to  give  us  shade, 
or  the  fountains  coolness :  but  we  consider  how 
we  should  be  pleased  witn  such  fountains  play- 
bff  beside  us,  and  such  woods  waving  over  us. 
We  are  agitated  in  reading  the  history  of  Henry 
the  Fifth,  yet  no  man  takes  his  book  tor  the  field 
of  Agincourt.  A  dramatic  exhibition  is  a  book 
recit^  with  concomitants  that  increase  or  di- 
minish its  effect.  Familiar  comedy  is  often  more 
powerful  on  the  theatre  than  in  the  page ;  impe- 
rial tragedy  is  always  less.  The  humour  of  Pe- 
truchio  may  be  heightened  by  grimace ;  but  what 
voice  or  what  gesture  can  nope  to  add  dignity 
or  force  to  the  soliloquy  of  Cato? 

A  play  read  affects  the  mind  like  a  play  acted. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  action  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  real ;  and  it  follows,  that  between 
the  acts  a  longer  or  shorter  time  may  be  allowed 
to  pass ,  and  that  no  more  account  of  space  or 
duration  is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditor  of  a  drama, 
than  by  the  reader  of  a  narrative,  before  whom 
may  pass  in  an  hour  the  life  of  a  hero,  or  the  re- 
volutions of  a.n  empire. 

Whether  Shakspeare  knew  the  unities,  and 
rejected  them  by  design,  or  deviated  from  them  by 
happy  ignorance,  it  is,  I  think,  impossible  to 
decidle,  and  useless  to  inquire.  We  may  rea- 
sonably suppose,  that,  when  he  rose  to  notice, 
he  did  not  want  the  counsels  and  admonitions 
of  scholars  and  critics,  and  that  he  at  last  deli- 
berately persisted  in  a  practice,  which  he  might 
have  be^n  by  chance.  As  nothing  is  essential 
to  the  (able  but  unity  of  action,  ana  as  the  uni- 
ties of  time  and  place  arise  evidently  from  false 
assumptions,  ana,  by  circumscribing  the  extent 
4>f  the  drama,  lessen  its  variety,  I  cannot  think 
it  much  to  be  lamented,  that  they  were  not  known 
by  him,  or  not  observed :  nor  if  such  another 
poet  could  arise,  should  I  very  vehemently  re- 
proach lum,  that  his  first  act  passed  at  Venice, 
and  his  next  in  Cyprus.  Such  violations  of 
rules  merely  positive,  become  the  comprehensive 
genius  of  Shakspeare,  and  such  censures  are 
suitable  to  the  mmute  and  slender  criticisms  of 
Toltaire. 


IVon  uaqae  adeo  psrmi«cnit  Imis 
Lonf  us  summa  diea,  ut  non,  ii  voce  MetelU 
Servemur  leges,  malint  &  Cssare  tolU. 

Yet  when  I  speak  thus  slightly  of  dramatic 
rules,  I  cannot  but  recollect  how  much  wit  and 
learning  may  be  produced  against  me;  l)efore 
such  authorities  I  am  afraid  to  stand,  not  that  I 
think  the  present  question  one  of  those  that  are 
to  be  decided  by  mere  authority,  but  because  it 
is  to  be  suspected,  that  these  precepts  have  not 
been  so  easily  received,  but  for  better  reasons 
than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  find.  The  result 
of  my  inquiries,  in  which  it  would  be  ludicrous 
to  boast  of  impartiality,  is,  that  the  unities  of 
time  and  place  are  not  essential  to  a  just  drama; 
that  though  they  may  sometimes  conduce  to  plea^ 
sure,  they  are  alwaya  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  no* 
bier  beauties  of  variety  and  instruction ;  and  that 
a  play  written  with  nice  observation  of  critical 
rules,  is  to  be  contemplated  as  an  elaborate  cufi" 
osity,  as  the  product  of  superfluous  and  ostenta* 
tious  art,  by  which  is  shown,  rather  what  is  pos> 
sible,  than  what  is  necessary. 

He  that,  without  diminution  of  any  other  ex- 
cellence, shall  peserve  all  the  unities  unbroken, 
deserves  the  like  applaose  with  the  architect, 
who  shall  display  all  the  orders  of  architecture 
in  a  citadel,  without  any  deduction  from  its 
strength :  but  the  principal  beauty  of  a  citadel 
is  to  exclude  the  enemy ;  and  the  greatest  ^fraces 
of  a  play  are  to  copy  nature,  and  instruct  Ufe. 

Perhaps,  what  r  nave  here  not  dogmatically 
but  deliberately  written,  may  recall  the  princi- 
ples of  the  drama  to  a  new  examination.  I  am 
almost  frighted  at  my  own  t^nerity ;  and  when 
I  estimate  the  fame  and  the  strength  of  those 
that  maintain  the  contrary  opinion,  am  ready  to 
sink  down  in  reverentnl  silence;  as  .£neas 
withdrew  from  the  defence  of  Troy,  when  he 
saw  Neptune  shaking  (he  wall,  and  Juno  head- 
ing the  besiegers. 

Those  whom  my  arguments  cannot  persuade 
to  give  theur  approbation  to  the  judgment  of. 
Shakspeare,  will  easily,  if  they  consider  the  con- 
dition of  his  life,  make  some  allowance  for  his 
ignorance. 

Every  man's  performances,  to  be  rightly  esti- 
mated, must  be  compared  with  the  state  of  the 
age  in  which  he  ttved,  and  with  his  own  parti- 
cular opportunities ;  and  though  to  the  reaider  a 
book  be  not  worse  or  better  for  the  circumstances 
of  the  author,  yet  as  there  is  always  a  silent  re- 
ference of  human  works  to  human  abilities,  and 
as  the  inquiry  how  &r  man  may  extend  his  de- 
signs, or  how  high  he  may  rate  his  native  force, 
is  of  far  greater  di^ty  tnan  in  what  rank  we 
shall  place  any  particular  performance,  curiosity 
is  always  busy  to  discover  the  instruments,  as 
well  as  to  survey  the  workmanship,  to  know  how 
much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  original  powers,  and 
how  much  to  casual  and  adventitious  help.  The 
palaces  of  Peru  or  Mexico  were  certainly  mean 
and  incommodioos  habitations,  if  compared  to 
the  houses  of  European  raonarcbs;  3^et  who 
could  fort>ear  to  view  them  with  astonishment, 
who  remembered  that  they  were  built  without 
the  use  of  iron  7 

The  English  nation  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
was  yei  strugglrag  to  emer^  from  barbarity. 
The  philology  of  Italy  had  been. transplant^] 
hiUier  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and 
the  learned  langi^ges  bad  been  soooessfuUy  cul- 
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tivated  by  Lilly,  Liiiacre,  and  More;  byPole) 
Oheke,  and  G^aidiner ;  and  afterwards  by  Smith, 
ClerKt  Haddon,  and  Aacham.  Greek  was  now 
taugbt  to  boys  in  tfao  principal  sohooU;  and 
those  who  muted  eleganee  with  learning,  read, 
with  great  diligence,  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
poeta.  But  literature  was  yet  confined  to  pro- 
teased scholars,  or  to  men  and  women  of  nigh 
rank.  The  public  was  gross  and  dark ;  and  to 
be  able  to  rc«d  and  write,  was  an  acoomplish- 
nent  still  Yalued  for  its  rarity. 

Nations,  like  indiTidaals,  haye  their  infancy. 
A  people  newly  awakened  to  literary  curiosity, 
being  yet  unacquainted  with  the  tnie  state  of 
things,  knows  not  how  to  ju4ge  of  that  which  is 
proposed  as  iu  resemblanoe.  Whatever  is  re- 
mote from  common  appearances,  is  always  wel- 
come to  vulgar,  as  to  childish  credulity;  and  o( 
a  country  unenlightened  by  leamine^  the  whole 
people  is  the  vulgar.  The  study  of  those  who 
then  aspured  to  j^ebetan  learning  was  laid  out 
upon  aaventnres,  giants,  dragons,  and  enchant- 
ments. "The  Death  of  Arthur'*  was  the  favour- 
ite volume. 

The  mind  which  has  feasted  on  the  luxurious 
wonders  of  fiction,  has  no  taste  of  the  insipidity 
of  truth.  A  play  which  imitated  only  the  com- 
mon occurrenoes  of  the  worid,  would  upon  the 
admirers  of  ^'Pahnerin"  and  "Guy  or  War- 
wick" have  made  little  impression;  he  that 
wrote  for  such  an  audience,  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  round  for  strange  events  and  fa- 
bulous transactions ;  and  that  incredibility,  by 
which  maturer  knowledge  is  offended,  was  the 
chief  recommendation  of  writings  to  unskilful 
coriosity. 

Our  author's  plots  are  generally  borrowed 
from  novels;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  he  chose  the  most  popular,  such  as  were 
read  by  many,  and  relatea  by  more;  ibr  his 
audience  could  not  have  followed  him  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  drama,  had  they  not  held 
the  thread  of  the  stray  in  their  hands. 

The  storiee  which  we  now  find  only  in  re- 
moter authors,  were  in  his  time  accessiole  and 
familiar.  The  fable  of  "  As  you  like  it,"  which 
is  supposed  to  be  oopied  from  Chaucer's  "  Ga- 
melyn,"  was  a  little  pamphlet  of  those  times ; 
aind  old  Mr.  Cibber  remembered  the  tale  of 
^'Hamlet"  in  plain  Elnglish  prose,  which  the 
critics  have*  now  to  seek  in  Saio  Granmiaticus. 

His  English  histories  he  took  from  Elnglisb 
chronicles  and  Bnglish  ballads;  and  as  the  an- 
cient writers  were  made  known  to  his  country- 
men by  versions,  they  supplied  him  with  new 
subjects;  he  dilated  some  of  Plutarch's  lives 
into  plays,  when  they  had  been  tianslated  by 

His  plots,  whether  historical  or  fabulous,  are 
always  crowded  with  incidents,  by  which  the 
attention  of  a  rude  people  was  more  easily 
caught  than  by  sentmient  or  argumentation; 
and  such  is  the  power  of  the  marvelloua,  even 
over  those  who  deepise  it,  that  everv  man  finds 
his  mind  more  strongly  seised  by  the  tragedies 
of  Shakspeare  than  <?  any  other  writer :  others 
please  us  by  particular  speeches ;  but  he  alwajrs 
makes  us  annous  for  the  event,  and  has  perhaps 
excelled  all  but  Homer  in  securing  the  first  pur- 
pose of  a  writer,  by  excithig  restless  and  xm- 
quenchable  curiosity,  and  oompelUng  hira  that 
reads  his  work  to  read  it  tlvongo* 


The  shows  and  bustle  with  which  his  playt 
abound  have  the  same  original.  As  knowledge 
advances,  pleasure  passes  from  the  eye  to  the 
ear,  but  returns  as  it  declines,  ^m  the  ear  to 
the  eye.  Those  to  whom  our  author's  labours 
were  exhibited,  had  niore  skill  in  pomps  or  pro' 
cessions  than  in  poetical  lang^a^,  and  pernaps 
wanted  some  visible  and  discrinuaated  events,  as 
comments  on  the  dialoerue.  He  knew  how  he 
should  most  please ;  ana  whether  his  practioe  is 
more  agreeable  to  nature,  or  whether  nis  exam* 
pie  has  prejudiced  the  nation,  we  still  find  that 
on  our  stage  something  must  be  done  as  well  as 
said,  and  inactive  declamation  is  very  coldly 
heard,  however  musical  or  elegant,  passionate  or 
sublime. 

Voltaire  expressed  his  wonder,  that  our  aa 
thor's  extravagances  are  endured  by  a  nation 
which  has  seen  the  tragedy  of  "Cato.**  Let  him 
be  answered  thai  Adcuson  speaks  the  lan^ua^ 
of  poets ;  and  Shakspeare  of^men.    We  find  m  , 
"  uato"  innumerable  beauties  which  enamour  us 
of  its  author,  but  we  see  nothing  that  acquaints  , 
us  with  human  sentiments  or  human  actions; 
we  place  it  with  the  fairest  and  the  noblest  pn>»  ' 
geny  which  judgment  propagates  by  conjunction 
with  learning;  but  '*Otnoflo"  is  the  vigorous 
and  vivacious  offspring  of  observation  impreg- 
naied  by  genius.    "  Cato"  affords  a  splendid  ex- 
hibition of  artificial  and  fictitious  manners,  and 
delivers  just  and  noble  sentiments,  in  diction 
easy,  elevated,  and  harmonious,  but  its  hopes  « 
ana  fears  communicate  no  vibraiion  to  the  heart ;  . 
the  composition  refers  us  only  to  the  writer ;  we 
pronounce  the  name  of  Cato,  but  we  think  on  ' 
Addison. 

The  work  of  a  correct  and  regular  writer  is  a 
garden  accurately  formed  and  diugently  planted, 
varied  with  shades,  and  scented  with  flowers; 
the  composition  of  Shakspeare  is  a  forest,  in 
which  oaks  extend  their  branches,  and  pines 
t6wer  in  the  air,  interspersed  sometimes  with 
weeds  and  brambles,  and  sometimes  giving 
shelter  to  myrtles  ana  to  roses ;  filling  the  eye 
with  awful  pomp,  and  gratifying  the  mind  wich 
endless  diversity.  Other  poets  display  cabine'^ 
of  precious  ranties,  minutely  finished,  wrought 
into  shape,  and  polished  into  brightness.  Shak- 
speare opens  a  mine  which  contains  gold  and 
diamonds  in  unexhaustible  plenty^  though  cloud- 
ed by  incrustations,  debased  by  mipunties,  and 
mingled  with  a  mass  of  meaner  minerals. 

It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  Shak- 
speare owed  his  excellence  to  his  own  native 
force,  or  whether  he  had  the  common  helps  of 
scholastic  education,  the  precepts  of  critical  sci- 
ence, and  the  examples  of  ancient  authors. 

There  has  always  prevailed  a  tradition,  that 
Shakspeare  wanted  learning,  that  be  had  no 
regular  education,  nor  much  skill  in  the  dead 
languages.  Jonson,  his  friend,  afiSrms,  that ''  be 
had  small  Latin,  and  less  Greek ;"  who,  besides 
that  he  had  no  imaginable  temptation  to  false- 
hoodf  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  character  and 
acquisitions  of  Shakspeare  were  known  to  rouU 
titudes.  His  evidence  ought  therefore  to  dedde 
the  controversy,  unless  some  testimony  of  equal 
fbrce  could  be  opposed. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  they^  have  Sa 

covered  deep  learning  in  many  imitations  of  old 

writers ;  but  the  examples  wluch  I  have  known 

irged  were  drawn  from  books  timnsUted  in  bii 
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time  I  or  were  such  east  oomcidencee  of  thought, 
18  will  happen  to  all  who  consider  the  same 
fobjectfl ;  or  such  remarks  on  life  or  axioms  of 
morality  as  float  in  contersation,  and  are  trans- 
mitted through  the  world  in  proverbial  sen- 
tences. 

I  have  found  it  remarked,  that  in  this  impor- 
tant sentence,  Go  before^  Pll  foUoWf  we  reaid  a 
translation  of  /  |>r<e,  $eqww,  I  have  been  told, 
that  when  Caliban,  afVer  a  pleasing  dream,  says, 
Icrfd  to  sleep  agaifif  the  author  mnitates  Ana- 
creon,  who  had,  like  every  other  man,  the  same 
wish  on  the  same  occasion. 

There  are  a  few  passages  wluch  may  pass  for 
imitations,  but  so  few  that  the  exception  onlj 
confirms  the  rule ;  he  obtained  them  from  aca- 
dental  Quotations,  or  by  oral  communications, 
aad  as  he  used  what  he  had,  would  have  used 
note  if  be  had  obtained  it. 

The  "Comedy  of  Errors"  is  confessedly  taken 
from  the  Meiuzekmi  of  Plautus ;  from  the  only 
play  of  Plautus  which  was  then  in  English. 
WMt  can  be  more  probable,  than  that  he  who 
copied  that,  would  have  copied  more ;  but  that 
those  which  were  not  translated  were  inaccessi- 
ble? 

Whether  he  knew  the  modem  languages,  is 
uncertain.  That  his  plays  have  some  French 
Scenes,  proves  but  little ;  he  might  easily  pro- 
cure them  to  be  written,  and  probably,  even 
though  he  had  known  the  language  in  the 
common  de^^ree,  he  could  not  have  written  it 
without  assistance.  In  the  story  of  "Romeo 
and  JaUet,*'  he  is  observed  to  have  followed 
the  English  translation,  where  it  deviates  from 
the  Italian :  but  this  on  the  other  part  proves 
nothing  against  his  knowledge  of  the  onginal. 
He  was  to  copy,  not  what  he  knew  himself, 
hot  what  was  known  to  his  audience. 

It  is  most  likely  that  he  had  learned  Latin 
infficiently  to  make  him  acquainted  with  con- 
struction, but  that  he  never  aavanced  to  an  easy 
perusal  of  the  Roman  authors.  Concerning 
nis  skill  in  modem  languages,  I  can  find  no 
sufficient  ground  of  determination :  but  as  no 
imitations  of  French  or  Italian  authors  have 
been  discovered,  though  the  Italian  poetry  was 
then  high  in  esteem,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  he  read  little  more  than  English,  and  chose 
for  his  fables  only  such  tales  as  ne  found  trans- 
lated. 

That  much  knowledge  is  scattered  over  his 
works,  is  very  justly  observed  by  Pope ;  but  it 
is  often  such  knowledge  as  books  did  not  supply* 
He  that  will  understand  Shakspeare,  must  not 
be  content  to  study  him  in  the  closet;  he  must 
look  for  his  meaning  sometimes  among  the 
sports  of  the  field,  and  sometimes  among  the 
manufactures  of  the  shop. 

There  is,  however,  proof  enough  that  he  vras 
a  very  diligent  reader ;  nor  was  our  language 
then  so  indigent  of  books,  but  that  he  might  very 
)iberally  indulge  his  cunosity  without  excursion 
into  foreign  literature.  Many  of  (he  Roman  ao- 
thora  were  translated^  and  some  of  the  Greek ; 
the  Reformation  had  filled  the  kingdom  with  the- 
ological learning ;  most  of  the  topics  of  human 
disquisition  had  found  English  writers;  ftnd 
poetry  had  been  cultivated,  not  only  with  dili- 
gence, but  success.  This  was  a  stock  of  know- 
ledge sufficient  for  a  mind  capable  of  appro- 
priating and  improving  it. 


But  the  greater  part  of  his  excellence  was  the 
prodtict  of  nis  own  genius.  He  found  the  Eng- 
lish stage  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  rudeness ;  no 
essays,  either  in  tragedy  or  comedy,  had  appear- 
ed, from  which  it  could  be  discovered  to  what 
degree  of  delight  either  one  or  the  other  might 
be  carried.  Neither  character  nor  dialogue  were 
yet  understood.  Shakspeare  may  be  truly  said 
to  have  introduced  them  both  amongst  us,  and 
in  some  of  his  happier  scenes  to  have  carried 
them  both  to  the  utmost  height 

By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he  pro- 
ceeded IS  not  easily  known ;  for  the  chronology 
of  his  works  is  yet  unsettled.  Rowe  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  "  perhaps  we  are  not  to  look  for  his 
beginning  like  those  of  other  writers,  in  his 
least  perfect  works ;  art  had  so  little,  and  nature 
so  large,  a  share  in  what  he  did,  that  for  aught 
I  know,**  says  he,  "  the  performances  of  his 
youth,  as  they  were  the  most  vigorous,  were  the 
best''  But  the  power  of  nature  is  only  the 
power  of  using  to  any  certain  purpose  the  mate- 
rials which  diligence  procures,  or  opportunity 
supplies.  Nature  gives  no  man  knowledge,  and 
when  images  are  collected  by  study  and  experi- 
ence, can  only  assist  in  combining  or  applying 
them.  Shakspeare,  however  favoured  by  nature, 
could  impart  only  what  he  had  learned ;  and  as 
he  must  increase  his  ideas,  like  other  mortals, 
by  gradual  acoui8ition,he,  like  them,  grew  wiser 
as  he  ^w  older,  could  displa;^  life  better  as  he 
knew  It  more,  and  instmct  with  more  efficacy 
as  he  was  himself  more  amply  instracted. 

There  is  a  vi^lance  of  observation  and  accu- 
racy of  distinction  which  books  and  precepts 
cannot  confer;  from  this  almost  all  original  and 
native  excellence  proceeds.  Shakspeare  must 
have  looked  upon  mankind  with  peropicncity,  in 
the  highest  degree  curious  and  attentive.  Other 
writers  borrow  their  characters  from  preceding 
writers,  and  diversify  them  only  by  the  acci- 
dental appendaees  of  present  manners ;  the  dress 
is  a  little  varied,  but  the  body  is  the  same.  Oiur 
author  has  both  matter  and  form  to  provide; 
for,  except  the  characters  of  Chancer,  to  whom 
I  think  he  is  not  much  indebted,  there  were  no 
writers  in  English,  and  perhaps  not  many  in 
other  modem  languages,  which  showed  Hie  in 
its  native  colours. 

The  contest  about  the  original  benevolence  or 
malijniity  of  man  had  not  yet  commenced.  Spe- 
culation had  not  yet  attempted  to  analyze  the 
mind,  to  trace  the  passions  to  their  sources,  to 
unfold  the  seminnl  principles  of  vice  and  virtue, 
or  sound  the  depths  of  the  heart  for  the  motives 
of  action.  All  those  inquiries,  which  from  the 
time  that  human  nature  became  the  fashionable 
study,  have  been  made  sometimes  with  nice  dis- 
cernment, but  oflcn  with  idle  subtilty,  were  yet 
unattempted.  The  tales,  with  which  the  infancy 
of  learning  was  satisfied,  exhibited  only  the  su- 
perficial appearances  of  action,  related  the  events, 
but  omittea  the  causes,  and  were  formed  for  such 
as  delighted  in  wonders  rather  than  in  troth. 
Mankind  was  not  then  to  be  studied  in  the  clo- 
set ;  he  that  would  know  the  worid  was  under 
the  necessity  of  gleaning  his  own  remarks,  hy 
mingling  as  ne  could  in  its  business  and  amuse- 
ments. 

Boyle  congratulated  himself  upon  his  high 
birth,  because  it  favoured  his  curiosity,  by  fad- 
liUiting  his  access.     Shakspeare  had  no  such 
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adT&ntage ;  he  came  to  LondoD  a  needy  adven- 
turer, and  lived  for  a  time  by  very  mean  employ- 
mentfl.  Many  works  of  genius  and  learning 
have  been  performed  in  states  of  life  that  appear 
very  little  favourable  to  thought  or  to  inquiry ;  so 
many,  that  he  who  considers  them,  is  inclined  to 
think  that  be  sees  enterprize  and  perseverance 
predominating  over  all  external  agencji  and  bid- 
ding help  and  hindrance  vanish  before  them. 
The  gemus  of  Shakspeare  was  not  to  be  de- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  poverty,  nor  limited  by 
the  narrow  conversation  to  which  men  in  want 
are  inevitably  condemned ;  the  incumbrances  of 
his  fortune  were  shaken  from  his  mind,  as  deto- 
drops  from  a  lion^s  matu. 

Though  he  had  so  many  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, and  so  little  assistance  to  surmount 
them,  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  an  exact  know* 
ledge  of  man^  modes  of  life,  and  man^  casts  of 
native  dispositions;  to  vary  them  with  ^reat 
multiplicity  ;  to  mark  them  by  nice  distinctions ; 
and  to  show  them  in  full  view  by  proper  com- 
binations. In  this  part  of  his  performances  he 
had  none  to  imitate,  but  has  been  himself  imi- 
tated by  all  succeeding  writers ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  from  all  his  successors  more 
maxims  of  theoretical  knowledge,  or  more  rules 
of  practical  prudence,  can  be  collected,  than  he 
alone  has  given  to  his  country. 

Nor  was  his  attention  connned  to  the  actions 
of  men ;  he  was  an  exact  surveyor  of  the  inani- 
.mate  world  ;  his  descriptions  have  always  some 
peculiarities,  gathered  by  coatempUting  things 
as  thev  really  exist.  It  may  be  observed  tluit 
the  oldest  poets  of  many  nations  preserve  tbeir 
reputation,  and  that  the  following  generations  of 
wit,  after  a  short  celebrity,  sink  mto  oblivion. 
The  first,  whoever  they  be,  must  take  their 
sentiments  and  descriptiona  immediately  from 
knowledge ;  the  resemblance  is  therefore  just, 
tiieir  descriptions  are  verified  by  every  eye,  and 
their  sentiments  acknowledged  by  eveiy  breastt 
Those  whom  their  fame  invites  to  the  same  stu- 
dies, copy  partly  them,  and  partly  nature,  till 
the  books  of  one  age  gain  such  authority,  as  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  nature  to  another,  and  imi- 
tation, always  deviating  a  little,  becomes  at  last 
capricious  and  casual.  Shakspearew  whether 
life  or  nature  be  his  subject,  shows  plainly  that 
he  has  leen  with  his  own  eyes;  he  gives  the 
image  which  he  receives,  not  weakened  or  dis- 
torted by  the  intervention  of  any  other  mind ;  the 
ignorant  feel  his  representations  to  be  just,  and 
the  learned  see  that  they  are  complete. 

Perhaps  it  Would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  avh 
thor,  except  Homer,  who  invented  so  much  as 
Shakspeare,  who  so  much  advanced  the  studies 
which  he  cultivated,  or  effused  so  much  novelty 
upon  his  age  or  country..  The  form,  the  charac- 
ters, the  langua^,  and  the  shows  of  the  Eng- 
lish drama,  are  his.  "  He  seems,**  says  Deniiis, 
'*  to  have  been  the  ver]^  original  of  our  English 
tragical  harmony,  that  is,  the  harmony  of  blank 
verse,  diveraified  oflen  by  dissyllable  and  tris- 
syllable  terminationB.  For  the  diversity  distin- 
^shes  it  from  heroic  harmony,  And  by  bringing 
It  nearer  to  common  use  makes  it  more  proper 
to  gain  attention,  and  more  6t  for  action  and 
dialogue.  Such  verse  we  make  when  we  are 
vmting  prose ;  we  make  such  verae  in  common 
conversation." 

1  know  not  whether  this  praise  is  rigorously 


just  The  dissyllable  tenntnatioay  which  tlw 
critic  rightly  appropriates  to  the  drama,  is  to 
be  found,  though,  I  think,  not  in  **  Gorboduc^" 
which  is  confessedly  before  our  author ;  yet  in 
**  Hieronvmo,'**  of  which  the  date  is  not  certain, 
hut  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  at  least  as 
old  as  his  earliest  plays.  This  however  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  is  the  first  who  taught  either  tra- 
gedy or  comedy  to  please,  there  being  no  thea- 
trical piece  of'^any  older  writer,  of  which  the 
name  is  knovim,  except  to  antiquaries  and  -  col- 
leotora  of  books,  which  are  sought  because  they 
are  scarce,  and  would  not  have  been  scarce,  had 
they  been  much  esteemed. 

To  him  we  must  ascribe  the  praise,  unless 
Spenser  may  divide  it  with  him,  of  having  first 
discovered  to  how  much  smoothness  and  bar-  J 
roony  the  English  language  could  be  softened.  ' 
He  has  speeches,  periiaps  sometimes  scenes 
which  have  all  the  delicacy  of  Rowe,  without 
his  eflfeminacv.  He  endeavoure  indeed  com- 
monly to  strike  by  the  force  and  vigour  of  his 
dialogue,  but  he  never  executes  his  purpose  bet- 
ter, than  when  he  tries  to  sooth  by  softness. 

Yet  it  must  be  at  last  confessed,  that  as  we 
owe  every  thing  to  him,  he  owes  something  to 
us ;  that  if  much  of  his  praise  is  paid  by  per- 
ception and  judgment,  much  is  likewise  given  by 
custom  and  veneration.  We  fix  our  eyes  upon 
his  graces,  and  turn  them  from  his  deformities, 
and  endure  in  him  what  we  should  in  another 
loathe  or  despise.  If  we  endured  without  prais- 
ing, respect  for  the  father  of  our  drama  might 
excuse  us ;  but  I  have  seen,  in  the  book  of  some 
modem  critic,  a  collection  of  anomahes  wfaicb 
show  that  he  has  corrupted  lansfuage  by  every 
mode  of  depravation,  but  which  his  admirer  has 
accumulated  as  a  monument  of  honour. 

He  has  scenes  of  undoubted  and  perpetual 
excellence ;  but  perhaps  not  one  play,  which,  if 
it  were  now  exhibited  as  the  work  of  a  contero- 

r»rary  writer,  would  be  heard  to  the  condusioo. 
am  indeed  far  from  thinking,  that  his  works 
were  wrought  to  his  own  ideas  of  perfection; 
when  they  were  such  as  would  satisfy  the  au- 
dience, they  satisfied  the  writer.  It  is  seldom 
that  authors,  though  more  studious  of  fame  than 
Shakspeare,  rise  much  above  the  standard  of 
their  own  age ;  to  add  a  little  to  what  is  best, 
will  always  be  sufficient  for  present  praise,  ana 
those  who  find  themselves  exalted  into  fame,  are 
willing  to  credit  their  encomiasts,  and  to  spare 
the  labour  of  contending  with  themselves. 

It  does  not  anpear  that  Shakspeare  thou^t 
his  works  wortny  of  posterity,  that  he  levied 
any  ideal  tribute  upon  future  times,  or  had  an; 
fiirther  prospect,  than  of  present  popularity  and 
profit  When  his  plays  had  been  acteo,  hti 
nope  vras  at  an  end ;  he  solicited  no  addition  of 
honour  from  the  reader.  He  therefore  made 
no  scruple  to  repeat  the  same  jests  in  many  dia- 
logues, or  to  entangle  different  plots  by  the  same 
knot  of  perplexity  {  which  may  be  at  least  for- 
given  him,  by  those  who-recollect,  that  of  Cod- 
greye*s  four  comedies,  two  are  concluded  by  a 
marriage  in  a  mask,  by  a  deception,  which  per- 
haps never  happened,  and  which,  whether  likely 
or  not,  he  did  not  invent 


*  It  appears,  fVom  the  Induction  of  Ben  Jonaon**  "  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,**  lo  hare  beeo  acted  belbre  V^  year 
U90 — Steeeena. 
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80  careless  was  this  great  poet  of  future  fame, 
tiiat,  though  he  retired  to  ease  and  plenty,  while 
be  WIS  jet  little  deelined  nUo  the  vale  ^  ye«r«, 
before  he  could  be  disgusted  with  fatigue,  or 
disabled  by  infirmity,  he  made  no  collection  of 
his  works,  nor  desired  to  rescue  those  that  had 
been  already  published  from  the  depravations 
that  obscured  them,  or  secure  to  the  rest  a  bet- 
ter destiny,  by  given  them  to  the  world  in  their 
genuine  state. 

Of  the  plays  which  bear  the  name  of  Shak- 
speare  in  the  late  editions,  the  greater  part  were 
Dot  published  till  about  seven  years  after  his 
death ;  and  the  few  which  appeared  in  his  life 
are  apparently  thrust  into  the  world  without  the 
care  of  the  author,  and  therefore  probably  with- 
out his  knowledge. 

Of  all  the  publishers,  clandestine  or  professed, 
the  negligence  and  unskilfulness  has  by  the  late 
revisers  been  sufficiently  shown.  The  faults  of 
all  are  indeed  numerous  and  gross,  and  have  not 
only  corrupted  many  passages  perhaps  beyond 
recovery,  but  have  brought  oth^  into  suspicion 
which  sre  only  obscured  by  obsolete  phraseo- 
^S7»  or  by  the  writer's  unskilfulness  and  afiec- 
tation.  To  alter  is  more  easy  than  to  explain, 
and  temerity  is  a  more  common  quality  than 
diligence.  Those  who  saw  that  they  must  em- 
pby  conjecture  to  a  certain  degree,  were  willing 
to  indulge  it  a  little  further.  Had  the  author 
pnbUshed  his  own  works,  we  should  have  sat 
Quietly  down  to  disentangle  his  intricacies,  and 
oear  his  obscurities ;  but  now  we  tear  what  we 
cannot  loose,  and  eject  what  we  happen  not  to 
understand. 

The  &ults  are  more  than  could  have  hap- 
pened without  the  concurrence  of  many  causes. 
The  style  of  Shakspeare  was  in  itself  un-* 
gnunmatical,  perplexed,  and  obscure ;  his  works 
were  transcnbea  for  the  players  by  those 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  seldom  under- 
stood them ;  theV  were  transmitted  bv  copiers 
equally  unskilful  who  still  multiplied  errors; 
they  were  perhaps  sometimes  mutilated  by  the 
actors,  for  the  sake  of  shortening  the  speeches ; 
and  were  at  last  printed  virithoat  correction  of 
the  press. 

Id  this  state  they  remained,  not  as  Dr.  War- 
burton  supposes,  because  they  were  unregarded, 
but  because  the  editor's  art  was  not  yet  applied 
to  modem  languages,  and  our  ancestors  were 
accustomed  to  so  much  negligence  of  English 
printers,  that  they  could  very  patiently  endure 
It  At  last  an  edition  was  undertaken  bv  Rowe ; 
not  because  a  poet  was  to  be  published  by  a 
poet,  for  Rowe  seems  to  have  thought  very  little 
on  correction  or  explanation ;  but  that  our  au- 
thor's works  might  appear  like  those  of  his  fra* 
temity,  with  the  appendsires  of  a  life  and  re- 
commendatory preface.  Rowe  has  been  cla- 
morously blamed  for  not  performing  what  he  did 
not  undertake ;  and  it  is  time  that  justice  be 
done  him,  by  confesssing  that  though  he  seems 
to  have  ha(f  no  thought  of  corruption  beyond 
the  printer's  errors,  yet  he  has  made  many  emen- 
dations, if  they  were  not  made  before,  which  his. 
successors  have  received  without  acknowledg- 
ment, and  which,  if  they  had  produced  them, 
would  have  filled  pages  and  pages  with  censures 
of  the  stupidity  by  whicli  the  faults  were  com- 
mitted, with  displays  of  the  absurdities  which 
they  involved,   with  ostentatious  exposition  of 


the  new  reading;,  and  self-cocgratulations  on  the 
happiness  of  discovering. 

As  of  the  other  editors  I  have  preserved  the 
prefaces,  I  have  likewise  borrowed  the  author's 
life  from  Rowe,  though  not  written  with  much 
elegance  or  spirit ;  it  relates,  however,  what  is 
now  to  be  known,  and  therefore  deserves  to  pass 
through  all  succeeding  publications. 

The  nation  had  been  for  manj  years  content 
enough  with  Mr.  Rowe's  performance,  when 
Mr.  Pope  made  them  acquainted  with  the  true 
state  or  Shlikspeare^s  text,  showed  that  it  was 
extremely  corrupt,  and  gave  reason  to  hope  that 
there  were  means  of  reforming  it  He  collated 
the  old  copies,  which  none  haid  thoogiit  to  ex« 
amine  before,  and  restored  many  lines  to  theur 
integrity ;  but.  by  a  very  compendious  criticism, 
he  rejected  whatever  he  disliked,  and  thought 
more  of  amputation  than  of  cure. 

1,  know  not  why  he  is  commended  by  Dr. 
Warburton  for  distinguishing  the  genuine  from 
the  spurious  plays.  In  this  choice  he  exerted 
no  judgment  of  bis  own :  the  plays  which  he 
receiver,  were  given  by  H^min^s  and  Condel, 
the  first  editors ;  and  those  which  he  rejected, 
though,  ^According  to  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press  in  those  times,  they  were  printed  during 
Shakspeare's  life,  with  his  name,  bad  beenomit^ 
ted  by  his  friends,  apd  were  never  added  to  his 
works  before  the  edition  of  1664,  from  which 
they  were  copied  by  the  later  printers. 

This  is  a  work  which  Pope  seems  to  have 
thought  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  being  not  able 
to  suppress  his  contempt  of  the  dmU  duty  qf  on 
editor.  He  understood  but  half  his  undertaking. 
The  duty  of  a  collator  is  indeed  dull,  yet,  like 
other  tedious  tasks,  is  very  necessary;  but  an 
emendatory  critic  would  ill  discharge  his  duty, 
without  qualities  very  different  from  dulness. 
In  perusing  a  corrupted  piece,  he  must  have  be- 
fore him  all  possibilities  of  meaning,  with  all 
possibilities  of  expression.  Such  roust  be  his 
comprehension  of  thought,  and  such  his  copious- 
ness of  language.  Out  of  many  reading  possi- 
ble, he  must  be  able  to  select  that  which  best 
suits  with  the  taste,  opinions,  and  modes  of  lan- 
guage prevailing  in  every  age,  and  with  his  au- 
thor's particular  cast  of  thought,  and  turn  of  ex- 
Kression.  Such  must  be  his  knowledge,  and  such 
is  taste.  Conjectural  criticism  demands  more 
than  humanity  possesses,  and  he  that  exercises 
it  with  most  praise,  has  very  frequent  need  of 
indulgence.  Let  us  now  be  told  no  more  of  the 
dull  duty  of  an  editor. 

Confidenoe  is  the  common  consequence  of 
success.  They  whose  excellence  of  any  kind 
has  been  loudly  celebrated,  are  ready  to  conclude 
that  their  powere  are  universal.  Pope's  edition 
fell  below  his  own  expectations,  and  he  was  so 
much  ofiended  when  he  was  found  to  have  left 
any  thing  for  othere  to  do,  that  he  passed  the 
laUer  part  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  hostility  with 
verbal  criticism. 

I  have  retained  all  his  notes,  that  no  fragment 
of  so  great  a  writer  may  be  lost;  his  preface, 
valuable  alike  for  elegance  of  composition  and 
justness  of  remark,  and  containing  a  general 
criticisim  on  his  author,  so  extensive  that  little 
can  be  added,  and  so  exact  that  little  can  be 
disputed,  every  editor  has  an  interest  to  sup- 
press, but  that  every  reader  would  demand  it« 
insertion. 
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Pope  was  Boceaeded  by  Theobald,  a  mrnn  af 
narrow  coroprehennonf  and  small  aoquimtiona, 
with  no  native  and  intrinsic  aplendour  of  genras, 
with  little  of  the  artificial  light  of  leamins,  but 
zealous  for  minute  accuracy,  and  not  neglijient 
in  pursuing  it  He  collated  the  ancient  copies, 
and  rectified  many  errors.  A  man  so  anxiously 
scrupulous  might  bare  been  expected  to  do  more, 
but  what  little  he  did  was  commonly  riffht 

In  his  reports  of  copies  and  editions  he  is  not 
to  be  trusted  without  examination.  He  speaks 
sometimes  indefinitely  of  copies,  when  he  has 
only  one.  In  his  enumeration  of  editions,  he 
mentions  the  two  first  folios  as  of  high,  and  the 
third  folio  as  of  middle  authority;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  the  first  is  eouivalent  to  all  others,  and 
that  the  rest  only  aeviate  from  it  by  the  prin- 
ter's negUgenoe.  Whoever  has  any  of  the  folios, 
has  all,  excepting  those  diversiues  which  mere 
reiteration  or  editions  will  produce.  I  collated 
them  all  at  the  begmning,  but  afterwards  used 
only  the  first 

Of  his  notes  I  have  generally  retaned  those 
which  he  retained  himself  in  his  second  edition, 
except  when  they  were  oonfiited  by  subsequent 
annotators,  or  were  too  minute  to  merit  preser- 
vation. I  hare  sometimes  adapted  his  restora- 
tion of  a  comma,  without  inserting  the  pane^ryric 
in  which  he  celebrated  himself  for  his  achieve- 
ment The  exuberant  excrescence  of  his  diction 
I  have  often  lopped,  his  triumphant  exultations 
over  Pope  and  Rowe  I  have  sometimes  sup- 
presssed,  and  his  contemptible  ostentation  I 
nave  freouently  concealed  ;  but  I  have  in  some 

C laces  shown  him,  as  he  would  have  shown 
imself,  for  the  reader's  diversion,  that  the  in- 
flated emptiness  of  some  notes,  may  justify  or 
excuse  the  contraction  of  the  rest 

Theobald,  thus  weak  and  ignorant,  thus  mean 
and  faithless,  thus  petulant  and  OHtentatious,  by 
the  good  luck  of  having  Pope  for  his  enemy,  has 
escapedj  and  esca{>ed  alone,  with  reputation, 
from  this  undertaking.  So  willingly  does  the 
world  support  those  who  solicit  favour,  against 
those  who  command  reverence ;  and  so  easily  is 
he  praised  whom  no  man  can  envy. 

Our  author  fell  then  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  the  Oxford  editor,  a  man,  in 
my  opinion,  eminently  qualified  by  nature  for 
such  studies.  He  had,  what  is  the  first  requi- 
site to  emendator^  criticism,  that  mtuition  by 
which  the  poet's  intention  is  immediately  dis- 
covered, and  that  dexterity  of  intellect  which 
despatches  its  work  by  the  easiest  means.  He 
had  undoubtedly  read  much ;  his  acquaintance 
with  customs,  opinions,  and  traditions,  seems  to 
have  been  large ;  and  he  is  often  learned  without 
Mh>w.  He  sddom  passes  what  he  does  not  un- 
derstand, without  an  attempt  to  find  or  to  make 
a  meaning,  and  sometimes  hastily  makes  what  a 
little  more  attention  would  have  found.  He  is 
solicitous  to  reduce  to  grammar  what  be  could 
not  be  sure  that  his  author  intended  to  be  graxn- 
maticaL  Shakspeare  regarded  more  the  series 
of  ideas,  than  of  words ;  and  his  language,  not 
being  desired  for  the  reader^  desk,  was  all 
that  ne  desired  it  to  be,  if  it  conveyed  his  mean- 
tngto  the  audienoe. 

Hanmer's  care  of  the  metre  has  been  too  vio- 
lently censored.  He  found  the  measure  refomed 
in  so  many  passages  by  the  silent  laboufs  of 
•ome  editors,  with  the  silent  acquiescence  of  the. 


rest,  that  he  thought  himself  allowed  tonuni 
a  little  further  the  licence,  which  had  aheady 
been  carried  so  far  without  reprehension;  too 
of  his  corrections  in  general,  it  mint  be  con- 
fessed, that  they  are  <tften  just,  and  made  coa- 
monly  with  the  least  possible  violatioo  of  die 
text 

But,  by  inserting  his  emendations,  whtther 
invented  or  borrowed,  into  the  page,  without  any 
notice  of  varying  copies,  he  has  appropeiated  thie 
labour  of  his  predecessors,  and  made  hik  own 
edition  of  little  authority.  His  eonfidenoe  iih 
deed,  both  in  himself  ami  others,  was  too  greet; 
he  supposes  all  to  be  right  that  was  done  by 
Po|>e  and  Theobald ;  he  seems  not  to  suspect  a 
critic  of  fidlibility ;  and  it  was  bat  reasonable 
that  he  should  claim  what  he  so  libecally  granted. 

As  he  never  writes  without  carefiu  mqvy, 
and  diligent  consideration,  I  have  received  all  hm 
notes,  and  believe  that  every  reader  will  wvk  fcr 
more. 

Of  the  last  editor  it  is  more  diflicah  to  ipeak. 
Respect  is  due  to  high  place,  tenderness  to  uviiig 
reputation,  and  veneration  to  genius  and  learn- 
ing ;  but  he  cannot  be  ju^ly  offended  at  tbst 
liberty  of  which  he  has  himself  so  frequently 
given  an  example,  nor  very  sr>liciunis  wt»t  ■ 
thou^t  of  notes,  which  he  ou^t  never  to  have 
considered  as  part  of  his  serious  employ  laestt, 
and  which,  I  suppose,  since  the  ardour  of  eoei- 
position  is  remitted,  he  no  longer  numben  amoof 
liis  happy  efibsions. 

The  original  and  predomanant  enor  of  hii 
commentary,  is  acquiescence  in  his  first  thoughts; 
that  precipitation  which  is  produced  by  eoB* 
scionsness  of  quick  discernment ;  and  that  ooik 
fidenoe  which  presumes  to  do,  by  surveyiBg  the 
surface,  what  labour  oaly  can  perform,  by  pcae> 
trating  the  bottom.  His  notes  exhibit  ncwirii— 
perverse  interpretations,  and  sometimes  impreba- 
me  conjectures ;  he  at  one  time  gives  the  author 
more  profundity  of  meaning  than  the  s<iikaM 
admits,  and  at  another  dMcovera  absunfiiies, 
where  the  sense  is  plain  to  every  other  readsL 
But  his  eroeadations  are  tikewise  ofWn  hsppy 
and  just ;  and  bis  interpretation  of  obscure  pas- 
sages learned  and  sagacious. 

Of  his  notes,  I  have  commonly  rejected  those 
against  whkh  the  general  voice  of  thie  poUic  hss 
exclaimed,  or  whidi  their  own  incongmity  im- 
mediately conderana,  and  which,  I  suppose,  the 
author  himself  would  desire  to  be  forsocten.  Of 
the  rest,  to  part  I  have  given  the  hignest  appro- 
bation, by  inserting  the  ofifered  re^ng  in  the 
text ;  part  I  have  left  to  the  jjudgoMot  of  the 
reader,  as  doobtfid,  though  speoous ;  and  pan  I 
have  censured  without  reserre,  but  I  am  sme 
without  bitterness  of  malice,  and,  I  hope^  wkkr 
out  wantonness  of  inauh. 


It  is  no  pleasure  to  me,  in  revinn^  HT 1 
to  observe  how  much  paper  is  waateo  in  coalu 
tation.  Whoever  considers  the  revolutioBs  of 
learning,  and  the  various  ouestions  of  greater  or 
less  importance,  upon  whiai  wit  and  reason  have 
exercised  their  powers,  nrast  hunem  the  qpsmc- 
cessftilness  of  inquiiy,  and  the  skyw  advances  of 
truth,  when  he  reflects  that  great  part  of  the 
labour  of  every  writer  is  only  3ie  destractmi  ef 
those  that  went  before  him.  The  funst  caraef 
the  buihier  of  a  new  system,  is  to  deoioliali  tks 
fobrics  which  are  slaoiUBg.  The  chief  deasre  «f 
him  thai  comments  an  author  is  to  show  ham 
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Binch  other  commentatoni  hare  coimpted  and 
obscured  him.  The  opinions  prevalent  in  one 
age,  as  truths  above  the  reach  of  controversy,  are 
confuted  and  rejected  in  another,  and  rise  again 
to  reception  in  remoter  times.  Thus  the  human 
mind  is  kept  in  motion  without  progress.  Thus 
sometimes  truth  and  error,  and  sometimes  con- 
trarieties of  error,  take  each  other's  place  by  re- 
ciprocal *-vasion.  The  tide  of  seeming  know- 
ledge, wn!ch  is  poured  over  one  generation,  re- 
tires and  leaves  another  naked  and  barren ;  the 
sudden  meteors  of  intelligence,  which  for  a  while 
appear  to  shoot  their  biams  into  the  regions  of 
obscurity,  on  a  sudden  withdraw  their  lustre,  and 
leave  mortals  a^ain  to  grope  their  way. 

These  elevations  and  depressions  of  renown, 
nnd  the  contradictions  to  which  all  improvers  of 
knowledge  must  for  ever  be  exposed,  since  they 
are  not  escaped  by  the  highest  mnd  brightest  of 
mankind,  may  surely  be  endured  with  patience 
b}'  critics  and  annotators,  who  can  rank  them- 
selves but  as  the  satellites  of  their  authors.  How 
canst  thou  beg  for  life,  says  Homei's  hero  to  his 
captive,  when  thou  knowest  that  thou  art  now  to 
suffer  only  what  must  another  day  be  suffered 
by  Achilles  7 

Dr.  Warburton  had  a  name  sufficient  to  con- 
fer celebrity  to  those  who  could  exalt  themselves 
into  antagonists,  and  his  notes  have  raised  a 
clamour  too  loud  to  be  distmct  His  chief  assail- 
ants arc  the  authors  of  "  The  Canons  of  Criti- 
cism," and  of  **The  Revisal  of  Shakspeare*s 
Text  j"  of  whom  one  ridicules  his  errors  with  airy 
petulance,  suitable  enough  to  the  levity  of  the 
controversy ;  the  other  attacks  them  with  gloomy 
malignity,  as  if  he  were  dragging  to  justice  an 
assassin  or  incendiary.  The  one  stings  like  a 
fly,  sucks  a  little  blood,  takes  a  gay  flutter,  and 
returns  for  more ;  the  other  bites  like  a  viper, 
and  would  be  glad  to  leave  inflammations  and 
gangrene  behind  him.  When  I  think  on  one, 
with  his  confederates,  I  remember  the  danger  of 
Coriolanus,  who  was  afraid  that  girls  wUh  tpUSy 
and  bwfi  with  tUmet,  bHouU  'slay  Mm  in  puny  battle  ; 
when  the  other  crosses  my  imagination,  I  re- 
member the  prodigy  in  Macbeth : 

A  fhlcon  towering  in  bis  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mouaing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  klllHl. 

Let  me  however  do  them  justice.  One  is  a 
wit,  and  one  a  scholar.*  They  have  both  shown 
acuteness  suffident  in  the  discovery  of  faults, 
and  have  both  advanced  some  probable  interpre- 
tations of  obscure  passages;  but  when  they 
aspire  to  conjecture  and  emendation,  it  appears 
how  falsely  we  all  estimate  our  own  abilities, 
and  the  UUle  which  they  have  been  able  to  per- 
form might  have  taught  them  more  candour  to 
the  endeavours  of  others. 

Before  Dr.  Warburton's  edition,  "Critical 
Observations  on  Shakspeare"  had  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Upton,t  a  man  skilled  in  lan- 
guages, and  acquainted  with  books,  but  who 
seems  to  have  \M  no  great  vigour  of  genius,  ..or 


*  It  ia  extraordinary  that  thla  gentleman  aboulrf  at- 
tempt ao  Toluminoua  a  work  as  tbe  Reriaal  of  Shak- 
•peare'a  Text,  when  he  tells  ua  in  bis  preface,  **  he  was 
not  80  fortunate  as  to  be  furnished  with  either  of  the 
folio  editions,  much  leas  any  of  the  ancient  quanos : 
mnd  even  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer»s  .perfnrmanc'e  was 
known  u>  him  only  by  Dr.  Warburton's  representation." 

Fdrmer. 

f  Republished  by  him  In  1748,  after  Dr.  Warburton's 
•dJtion,  with  altarations,  lie  Sistvens. 
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nicety  of  taste.  Many  of  his  explanations  are 
curious  and  useful,  but  he  likewise,  though  he 
professed  to  oppose  the  licentioi»  confidence  of 
editors,  ai>d  adhere  to  the  old  copies,  is  unable 
to  restrain  the  rage  of  emendation,  though  his 
ardour  is  ill  seconded  by  his  skiU.  Every  cold 
emphic,  when  his  heart  is  expanded  by  a  suc- 
cessful experiment,  swells  into  a  theorist,  and 
the  laborious  collator  at  some  imlucky  moment 
frolics  in  conjecture. 

**  Critical,  historical,  and  explanatory  Notes" 
have  been  likewise  published  upon  Shakspeare 
by  Dr.  Grey,  whose  diligent  perusal  of  the  old 
English  writers  has  enabhed  hnn  to  make  some 
useful  observations.  What  he  undertook  he 
has  well  enou^  performed :  but  as  he  neither 
attempts  judicial  or  emenaatory  criticism,  he 
employs  rather  his  memory  than  hb  sagacity. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  would  endeavour 
to  imitate  his  modesty,  who  have  not  been  able 
to  surpass  his  knowledge. 

I  can  say  with  great  sincerity  of  all  mj  prede- 
cessors, what  I  hope  will  hereafter  be  said  of  me, 
that  not  one  has  left  Shakspeare  without  im- 
provement ;  nor  is  there  one  to  whom  I  have  not 
oeen  indebted  for  assistance  and  information. 
Whatever  I  have  taken  from  them,  it  was  m^ 
intention  to  refer  to  its  original  author,  and  it  is 
certain,  that  what  I  have  not  given  to  another,  I 
believeicl  when  I  wrote  it  to  be  my  own.  In  some 
perhaps  I  have  been  anticipated ;  but  if  I  am 
ever  found  to  encroach  upon  the  remarks  of  any 
other  coinmentator,  I  am  willing  that  the  honour, 
be  it  more  or  less,  should  be  transferred  to  the 
first  claimant,  for  his  right,  and  his  alone, 
stands  above  dispute ;  the  second  can  prove  his 
pretensions  only  to  himself^  nor  cai\  himself 
always  distinguish  invention,  with  sufficient  cer- 
tainty, from  recollection. 

They  have  all  been  treated  by  me  with  can- 
dour, which  they  have  not  been  careful  of  observ- 
ing to  one  another.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover 
from  what  cause  the  acrimony  of  a  scholiast  can 
naturaUy  proceed.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed 
by  him  are  of  very  small  importance ;  they  in- 
volve neither  property  not  liberty;  nor  favour 
the  interest  of  sect  or  party*  The  various  read- 
ings of  copies,  and  diflerent  interpretations  of  a 
passage,  seem  to  be  questions  that  might  exer" 
cise  the  wit,  without  engaging  the  passions.  But 
whether  it  be  that  small  things  maks  mean  mm 
proudj  and  vanity  catches  sroall  occasions;  or 
that  all  contrariety  of  opinion,  even  in  those  that 
can  defend  it  no  longer,  makes  proud  men  angry ; 
there  is  oflen  found  in  commentators  a  sponta- 
neous strain  of  invective  and  contempt,  more 
ea^  and  venomous  than  is  vented  by  the  most 
fnnous  controvertist  in  politics  agamst  those 
whom  he  is  hired  to  defame. 

Perhaps  the  lightness  of  the  matter  may  con- 
duce to  tne  vehemence  of  the  agency  ;  when  the 
truth  to  be  investigated  is  so  near  to  inexistence, 
as  to  escape  attention,  its  bulk  is  to  be  eiilarged 
by  rage  and  exclamation:  that  to  which  all 
would  be  indififerent  in  its  original  state,  may 
attract  notice  when  the  fate  of  a  name  is  ap- 
pended to  it.  A  commentator  has  indeed  great 
temptations  to  supply  by  turbulence  what  he 
wants  pfJUgnity,  to  beat  nis  little  gold  to  a  spa- 
cious snrrace,  to  work  that  to  foam  which  no  art 
or  diligence  can  exalt  to  spirit. 

The  notes  which  Thave  borrowed  or  written 
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are  either  Otattrative,  by  which  diflicattiet  are 
explained  ;  or  iudicial,  by  which  faulU  and  beau- 
ties are  remarked ;  or  emendatory,  by  which  de- 
pravations are  corrected. 

The  explanations  transcribed  from  others,  if 
I  do  not  subjoin  any  other  interpretation,  I  sup- 
pose commonly  to  oe  right,  at  least  I  intend  by 
acquiescence  to  confess,  that  I  have  nothing 
better  to  propom. 

After  tne  labours  of  all  the  editors,  I  found 
many  passages  which  appeared  to  me  likely  to 
obstruct  the  greater  number  of  readers,  and 
thought  it  my  duty  to  facilitate  their  passage. 
It  is  impossible  for  an  expositor  not  to  write  too 
httle  for  someL  and  too  much  for  others.  He  can 
only  judge  what  is  necessary  by  his  own  experi- 
ence ;  and  how  long  soerer  he  may  deUberate. 
will  at  last  explain  many  lines  whicb  the  learned 
will  think  impossible  tu  be  mistaken,  and  omit 
many  for  wiiich  the  ignorant  will  want  his  help. 
Thesd  are  censures  merely  relative,  and  must 
be  ouietly  endured.  I  have  endeavoured  to  be 
neitner  superfluously  copious,  nor  scmpulously 
reserved,  and  hope  that  1  have  made  my  author's 
meaning  accessible  to  many,  who  before  were 
frighted  (Vom  perusing  him,  and  contributed 
something  to  the  public,  by  diffusing  innocent 
and  rational  pleasure. 

The  complete  explanation  of  an  author  not 
systematic  and  consequential,  but  desultory 
and  va^nt,  abounding  in  casual  allusions  and 
li^ht  hints,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  any  single 
scnoliast  All  personal  reflections,  when  names 
are  suppressed,  must  be  in  a  few  years  irrecover- 
ably oUiterated ;  and  customs,  too  minute  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  law,  such  as  modes  of  dress, 
formalities  of  conversation,  rules  of  visits,  dispo- 
sition of  furniture,  and  practices  of  ceremony, 
which  naturally  find  places  in  familiar  dialogue, 
are  so  fugitive  and  unsubstantial,  that  they  are 
not  easily  retained  or  recovered.  What  can  be 
known  will  be  collected  by  chance,  from  the  re- 
cesses of  obscure  and  obsolete  papers,  perused 
commonly  with  some  other  view«  Of  this  know- 
ledge every  man  has  some,  and  none  has  much ; 
but  when  an  author  has  engaged  the  public  at^ 
tention,  those  who  can  add  any  thin^  to  his 
illustration,  communicate  their  discoveries,  and 
time  produces  what  had  eluded  diligence. 

To  time  I  have  been  obUged  to  resign  many 
passages,  which,^  though  I  did  not  understand 
them,  will  perhaps  hereafter  be  explained: 
having,  I  hope,  illustrated  some,  whicn  others 
have  neglected  or  mistaken,  sometimes  by  short 
remarks,  or  marginal  directions  such  as  every 
editor  has  added  at  his  will,  and  often  by  com- 
ments more  laborious  than  the  matter  will  seem 
to  deserve ;  but  that  which  is  most  difficult,  is 
not  always  most  important,  and  to  an  editor 
nothing  is  a  trifle  by  which  his  author  is  ob- 
scured. 

The  poetical  beauties  or  defects  I  have  not 
been  very  diligent  to  observe.  Some  plays  have 
more,  and  some  fewer  judicial  observations,  not 
in  proportion  to  their  difference  of  merit,  but 
because  I  ^ve  this  part  of  my  design  to  chance 
and  to  caprice.  The  reader,  I  believe,  is  seldom 
pleased  to  find  his  opinion  anticipated :  it  is 
natural  to  delight  more  tii  what  we  find  or 
make,  than  in  what  we  receive.  Judgment,  like 
other  fucultiefl,  is  improved  by  poultice,  and  its 
advancement  is  hindered  by  submissiou  to  dic- 


tatorial decisions,  as  the  memory  grows  torpid 
by  the  use  of  a  table-book.  Some  imitation  is 
however  necessary ;  of  all  skill,  part  is  infused 
by  precept,  and  part  is  obtained  by  habit ;  I  have 
therefore  shown  so  much  as  may  enable  the  can- 
didate for  criticism  to  discover  we  rest. 

To  the  end  of  most  plays  I  have  added  short 
strictures,  containing  a  general  censure  of  faults, 
or  praise  of  excellence;  in  which  1  a  now  not 
how  much  I  have  concurred  with  the  current 
opinion ;  but  I  have  not,  by  any  afiectation  of 
singularity,  deviated  from  iL  r^othinfl  is  mi- 
nutely and  particularly  examined,  and  there- 
fore it  is  to  be  supposed^  that  in  the  plays  which 
are  condenuied  tnere  is  much  to  be  praised, 
and  in  those  which  are  praised  much  to  oe  con- 
demned. 

The  part  of  criticism  in  which  the  whole  sue- 
cession  of  editors  has  laboured  with  the  greatest 
diligence,  which  has  occasioned  the  most  arro- 
gant ostentation,  and  excited  the  keenest'  acri- 
mony, is  the  emendation  of  corrupted  passagesi, 
to  wruch  the  public  attention  having  been  first 
drawn  by  the  violence  of  the  contention  between 
Pope  and  Theobald,  has  been  continued  by  the 
persecution,  which,  with  a  kind  of  conspiracy, 
lias  been  since  raised  against  all  the  publishers 
of  Shakspeare. 

That  many  passsges  have  passed  in  a  state  of 
depravation  through  all  the  editions,  is  indubi- 
tably certain ;  of  these  the  restoration  is  only  to 
be  attempted  by  collation  of  copies,  or  sagacity 
of  conjecture.  The  collator's  province  is  salle 
and  easy,  the  conjecturer's  perilous  and  difficult. 
Yet  as  the  greater  part  of  the  plays  are  extaut 
only  in  one  copy,  the  peril  must  not  be  avoided, 
nor  the  difficulty  refused. 

Of  the  readings  which  this  emulation  of 
amendment  has  hitherto  produced,  some  from 
the  labours  of  every  publisher  I  have  advanced 
into  the  text;  those  are  to  be  considered  as  in 
my  opinion  sufficiently  supported:  some  I  have 
rejected  without  mention,  as  eviaently  errone- 
ous ;  some  I  have  left  in  the  notes  without  cen- 
sure or  approbation,  as  resting  in  equipoise  be- 
tween objection  and  defence ;  and  sonoe,  which 
seemed  specious  but  not  right,  I  have  inserted 
with  a  subsequent  animadversion. 

Having  classed  the  observations  of  others,  I 
was  at  last  to  try  what  I  could  substitute  for 
their  mistakes,  and  how  I  could  supply  their 
omissions.  I  collated  such  copies  as'  I  could 
procure,  and  wished  for  more,  but  have  not 
round  the  collectors  of  these  rarities  very  com- 
municative. Of  the  editions  wluch  chance  or 
kindness  put  into  my  hands  I  have  ffivim  an 
enumeration,  tliat  I  may  not  be  blamed  for  ne- 
glecting what  I  had  not  the  power  to  do. 

By  examining  the  old  copies,  I  soon  found 
that  the  later  publishers,  with  all  their  boaiits  of 
diligence,  suiflbred  many  passages  to  stand  iin- 
authoriscid,  and  contented  themselves  with 
Rowe's  regulation  of  the  text,  even  where  thev 
knew  it  to  be  arbitrary,  and  with  a  little  consr- 
deration  might  have  found  it  to  be  wron^.  Some 
of  these  alterations  are  only  the  ejections  of  a 
word  for  one  that  appeared  to  him  more  elegant 
or  more  intelligible.  These  corruptions  I  have 
often  silently  rectified ;  for  the  history  of  our 
language,  and  the  true  force  of  our  words,  can 
only  be  preserved,  by  keeping  the  text  of  authors 
liee  from  adulteration.    Oth^  and  those  very 
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frequent,  smoothed  the  cadence,  or  regulated  the 
measure ;  on  these  I  have  not  exercised  ihe  same 
rigour ;  if  only  a  word  was  transposed,  or  a  par- 
tide  inserted  or  omitted,  I  have  sometimes  suf- 
fered the  line  to  stand ;  for  the  inconstancy  of 
the  copies  is  such,  as  that  some  liberties  may  be 
easily  permitted.  But  this  practice  I  have  not 
sniTered  to  proceed  far,  having  restored  the  pri- 
mitive diction  wherever  it  could  for  any  reason 
be  preferred. 

The  emendations,  which  comparison  of  copies 
supplied,  I  have  inserted  in  the  text ;  sometimes 
where  the  improvement  was  light,  without  notice, 
and  sometimes  with  an  account  of  the  reasons  of 
the  change. 

Cooiecture,  though  it  be  sometimes  unavoid- 
able, I  have  not  wantonly  or  licentiously  in- 
dulged. It  has  been  my  settled  principle,  that 
the  reading  of  the  ancient  books  is  probably  true, 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  disturbed  for  the  sake 
of  elegance,  perspicuity,  or  mere  improvement  of 
the  sense,  for  though  much  credit  is  not  due  to 
the  fidelity,  nor  any  to  the  judsment  of  the  first 
publishers,  yet  they  who  nad  the  copy  before 
their  eyes  were  more  likely  to  read  it  rieht,  than 
we  who  read  it  only  by  imagination.  But  it  is 
evident  that  they  have  often  made  strange  mis- 
takes by  ignorance  or  negligence,  and  that  there- 
fore something  mav  be  properly  attempted  by 
criticism,  keeping  the  middle  way  between  pre- 
sumption and  timidity. 

Such  criticism  I  have  attempted  to  practise, 
and  where  any  passage  appeared  inextricably 
perplexed,  have  endeavoured  to  discover  how  it 
may  be  recalled  to  sense,  with  least  violence. 
But  my  first  labour  is,  alwajrs  to  turn  the  old  text 
on  every  side,  and  try  if  there  be  any  interstice, 
through  which  the  lisht  can  find  its  way ;  nor 
would  Huetius  himsdf  condemn  me,  as  refusing 
the  trouble  of  research,  for  the  ambition  of  alte- 
ration. In  this  modest  industry  I  have  not  been 
unsuccessful.  I  have  rescued  many  lines  fipom 
the  violations  of  temerity,  gnd  secured  many 
scenes  from  the  inroads  of  correction.  I  have 
adopted  the  Roman  sentiment,  that  it  is  more 
honourable  to  save  a  citizen,  than  to  kill  an 
enemy,  and  have  been  more  careful  to  protect 
than  to  attack. 

I  have  preserved  the  common  distribution  of 
the  plays  into  actii,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  in 
almost  all  the  plays  void  of  authority.  Some  of 
those  which  are  divided  in  the  later  editions  have 
no  division  in  the  first  folio,  and  some  that  are 
divided  in  the  folio  have  no  division  in  the  pre- 
ceding copies.  The  settled  mode  of  the  theatre 
requires  lour  intervals  in  the  play ;  but  few,  if 
any,  of  our  author's  compositions  can  be  pro- 
perly distributed  in  that  manner.  An  act  is  so 
mucn  of  the  drama  as  passes  without  interven- 
tion of  time,  or  change  of  place.  A  pause  makes 
a  new  act  la  evelry  real,  and  therefore  in  every 
imitative,  action,  the' intervals  may  be  more  or 
fewer,  the  restriction  of  five  acts  bemg  accidental 
and  arbitrary.  This  Shakspeare  knew,  and  this 
he  practised ;  his  plays  were  written,  and  at  first 
printed  in  one  unbroken  continuity,  and  ought 
now  to  be  exhibited  with  short  pauses  interposed 
as  often  as  the  scene  is  changed,  or  any  consi- 
derable time  is  required  to  pass.  This  method 
would  at  once  quell  a  thousand  absurdities. 

In  restoring  the  author's  works  to  their  inte- 
grity, I  have  eonsidered  the  punctuation   as 


wholly  in  my  power;  for  what  could  be  their 
care  of  colons  and  commas,  who  eorrupted  words 
and  sentences?  Whatever  could  be  done  by  ad- 
justing points,  is  therefore  silently  performed,  in 
some  plays  with  much  diligence,  in  others  with 
lees ;  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  busy  eye  steadily  fixed 
upon  evanescent  atoms,  or  a  discursive  mind 
upon  evanescent  truth. 

The  same  liberty  has  been  taken  with  a  few 
particles,  or  other  words  of  slight  efllect.  I  nave 
sometimes  inserted  or  omitted  them  without  no- 
tice. I  have  done  that  sometimes,  which  the 
other  editors  have  done  always,  anid  which  in- 
deed the  state  of  the  text  may  sufficiently  justify. 

The  greater  part  of  readers,  instead  or  blaming 
us  for  passing  trifles,  will  wonder  that  on  mere 
trifles  so  much  labour  is  expended,  with  such 
importance  of  debate,  and  such  solen^nity  of  dic- 
tion. I'o  these  I  answer  with  confidence,  that 
they  are  judging  of  an  art  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand ;  yet  cannot  much  reproach  them  with 
their  ignorance,  nor  promise  that  they  would 
become  in  f^eneral,  by  learning  criticism,  more 
useful,  happier,  or  wiser. 

As  1  practised  conjecture  more,  I  learned  to 
trust  it  less ;  and  after  I  had  printed  a  few  plays, 
resolved  to  insert  none  of  my  own  readings  in 
the  text.  Upon  this  caution  I  now  conrratulate 
myself,  for  every  day  increases  my  doubt  of  my 
emendations.  - 

Since  I  have  confined  my  imagmation  to  the 
mar^n,  it  must  not  be  consiaered  as  very  repre 
hensible,  if  I  have  suflered  it  to  play  some  freaks 
in  its  own  dominion.  There  is  no  danger  in  con- 
jecture, if  it  be  proposed  as  conjecture;  and 
while  the  text  remain^  uninjured,  those  changes 
may  be  safely  oflfered,  which  are  not  considered 
even  by  him  that  offers  them  as  necessary  or 
safe. 

If  my  readings  are  of  little  value  they  have  not 
been  ostentatiously  displayed  or  importunately 
obtruded.  I  could  have  written  longer  notes,  for 
tlie  art  of  writing  notes  is  not  of  difiicult  attain^ 
menu  The  worK  is  performed,  first  by  railing 
at  the  stupklity,  negligence,  ignorance^  and  asi- 
nine tastelcssness  of  the  former  editors,  and 
showing,  from  all  that  goes  before  and  all  that 
follows,  the  inelegance  and  absurdity  of  the  old 
reading ;  then  by  proposing  something,  which  to 
superficial  readers  would  seem  specious,  but 
which  the  editor  rejects  with  indignation ;  then 
by  producing  the  true  reading,  with  a  lon^  para- 
phrase, and  concluding  with  loud  acclamations  on 
the  discovery,  and  a  sober  wish  fi)r  the  advance- 
ment and  prosperity  of  genuine  criticism. 

All  this  may  be  oone,  and  perhaps  done  some- 
times without  impropriety.  But  I  have  always 
suspected  that  the  reading  is  right,  which  requires 
many  words  to  prove  it  wrong ;  and  the  emen- 
dation wrong,  U)at  cannot  without  iso  much  labour 
appear  to  be  right.  The  justness  of  a  happy 
restoration  strikes  at  once,  and  the  moral  precept 
may  be  well  applied  to  criticiam,  quod  dubitoM  ne 
feeerii. 

To  dread  the  shore  which  he  sees  spread  with 
wrecks,  is  natural  to  the  sailor.  I  had  before  my 
eje  so  many  critical  adventures  ended  in  miscar- 
riage, that  caution  was  forced  upon  me.  I  en- 
countered in  every  page  wit  strugeling  with  its 
own  sophistry,  and  learning  confused  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  its  views.  I  was  forced  to  censure 
those  whom  I  admired,  and  couU  not  but  reflecti 
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while  I  w&B  digpoaacosmg  their  emeiidatbns,  haw 
Boon  the  same  tdXe  mi^ht  happen  to  mj  own,  and 
how  many  of  the  readmgs  which  I  have  correoted 
may  be  by  some  other  raitor  defended  and  esta* 
bliirtied 

Cridct  I  saw,  that  others*  names  efface, 
And  fix  their  owOf  with  labour,  in  the  place } 
Tlieir  o«m,  lilce  others,  soon  tbetr  place  resigned. 
Or  disappoarHl,  and  lait  the  first  benind.  Pope* 

That  a  conjectural  critic  shoald  often  be  mis- 
taken, cannot  be  wonderful,  either  to  others  or 
himself,  if  it  be  considered,  that  in  his  art  there 
is  no  system,  no  principal  and  axiomatical  truth, 
that  regulates  subordinate  positions.  His  chance 
of  error  is  renewed  at  eveiV  attempt ;  an  oblique 
view  of  the  passa^e^  a  slight  misapprehension  of 
a  phrase,  a  casuiu  inattention  to  tne  parts  con- 
nected, is  sufficient  to  make  him  not  only  fail, 
but  fail  ridiculously ;  and  when  he  succeeds  best, 
he  produces  perhaps  but  one  reading  of  many 
probable,  and  he  that  suggests  another  will 
always  be  able  to  dispute  his  claims. 

It  IS  an  unhappy  state,  in  which  danger  iaiiid 
under  pleasure.  The  allurements  of  emen- 
dation are  scarcely  resistible.  Conjecture  has  all 
the  joy  and  all  the  pride  of  invention,  and  he  that 
has  once  started  a  happy  change,  is  too  much 
delisted  to  consider  what  objections  may  rise 
against  it* 

Yet  conjectcual  criticism  has  been  of  great  use 
in  the  learned  world ;  nor  is  it  my  intention  to 
depreciate  a  study,  that  has  exercised  so  many 
mighty  minds,  from  the  revival  of  leamine  to  our 
own  age,  from  the  bishop  of  Aleria  to  English 
Bentley.  The  critics  of  ancient  authors  have, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  sa^city,  many  assist- 
ances; which  the  editor  of  Shakspeare  is  con- 
demned to  want  They  are  employed  upon 
grammatical  and  settled  languages,  whose  con- 
struction contributes  so  much  to  perspicuity,  that 
Homer  has  fewer  passages  unrntellieible  than 
Chaucer.  The  words  have  not  only  a  Itnown  re- 
ginnen,  but  invariable  quantities,  which  direct  and 
confine  the  choice.  There  are  commonly  more 
manuscripts  than  one;  and  they  do  not  often 
conspire  in  the  same  mistakes.  Yet  Scali^er 
iRoula  confess  to  Salmasius  how  little  satisfaction 
his  emendations  gave  hinL  lUudunt  nobis  eon- 
jeetura  noitrttj  quorum  not  fmdet,  posteaqwnn  in 
meliores  codices  inddintus.  And  Lipsius  could 
complain,  that  critics  were  making  faults  by  try- 
|ng  to  remove  them ;  Ut  dim  vitiiSf  ita  nunc  reme* 
^  laboratw.  And,  indeed,  where  mere  conjec- 
ture is  to  be  used,  the  emendations  of  ScaUger 
and  Lipsius,  notwithstanding  their  wonderful 
sagacity  and  erudition,  are  often  vague  and  dis- 
putable, like  mine  or  Theobald's. 

Perhaps  I  may  not  be  more  censured  fordoing 
wrong,  than  for  doing  little;  for  raising  in  the 
public  expectations  which  at  last  I  have  not 
answered.  The  expectation  of  ignorance  is  in- 
definite, and  that  of  knowledge  is  often  tyranni- 
cal. It  is  hard  to  satisfy  those  who  knew  not 
what  to  demand,  or  those  who  demand  by  design, 
what  they  think  unpossible  to  be  done.  I  have 
indeed  disappointed  no  opinion  more  than  my 
own ;  yet  I  have  endeavored  to  perform  my  task 
with  no  slieht  solicitude.  Not  a  single  passage 
in  the  whole  work  has  appeared  to  me  corrupt, 
wluch  I  have  not  attempted  to  restore ;  or  ob- 
scure, which  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  illustrate. 
|n  niany  I  have  Med,  like  others ;  and  from 


many,  after  all  my  efibrts,  I  have  retreated,  ani 
confessed  the  repuW  I  have  not  passed  over 
with  affected  superiority  what  is  equally  difficult 
to  the  reader  and  to  myself,  but,  where  I  couU 
not  instruct  him,  have  owned  my  ignorance.  I 
might  easily  have  aocvnnulated  a  mass  of  seem* 
ing  learning  upon  easy  scenes ;  but  it  ought  not 
to  be  imputed  to  negligence,  that,  where  nothing 
was  necessary,  nothing  has  been  done,  or  that, 
where  Others  have  said  enough,  I  have  said  no 
more. 

Notes  arc  often  necessary^  but  they  are  neces- 
sary evils.  Let  him  that  is  yet  tmacquamied 
with  the  powers  of  Shakspeare,  and  who  desires 
to  feel  the  highest  pleasure  that  the  diama  can 
give,  read  every  play,  from  the  first  scene  to  the 
last,  with  utter  negligence  of  all  his  commenta* 
tors.  When  his  fancy  is  onoe  on  the  wing,  let  it 
not  stoop  at  correction  or  explanation.  When  his 
attention  is  strongly  engaged,  let  it  disdain  alike 
to  turn  aside  to  the  name  of  Theobald  and  of 
Pope.  Let  him  read  on  through  brightness  and 
obscurity,  throu^  integrity  and  corruption ;  let 
him  preserve  his  comprehension  of  the  dialogue  ' 
and  nis  interest  in  the  fable.  And  when  the  plea-  > 
sures  of  novelty  have  ceased,  let  him  attempt 
exactness,  and  read  the  commentators. 

Particular  passages  are  cleared  by  notes,  but 
the  general  efiect  of  tlie  work  is  weakened.  The 
mind  is  refrigerated  by  interruption ;  the  thougfais 
are  diverted  from  the  principal  subject ;  the  rea» 
der  is  weary,  he  suspects  not  why ;  and  at  last 
throws  away  the  book  which  he  hu  too  diligently 
studied. 

Paru  are  not  to  be  exammed  till  the  whole  has 
been  surveyed ;  th6re  is  a  kind  of  iiitellectoal 
remoteness  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of 
any  great  work  in  its  full  desisn  and  in  its  true 
proportions;  a  close  approach  shows  the  smaller 
niceties,  but  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is  discerned 
no  longer. 

It  is  not  very  grateful  to  consider  how  little  the 
succession  of  editors  has  added  to  this  author^ 
power  of  pleasing.    He  was  read,  admired,  stu- 
died, and  imitat^,  while  he  was  yet  deformed 
with  all  the  improprieties  which  ignorance  and 
neglect  could  accumulate  upon  hbn ;  while  the  \ 
reding  was  yet  not  rectified,  nor  his  allusioas 
understood;  yet  then  did  Dryden  pronounce,  that  \ 
Shakspeare  was  the  **  man,  who,  of  aU  modera, 
and  perhaps  ancient,  poets,  had  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  soul.     AU  the  images  of   , 
nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew 
them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily ;  when  be  d^ 
scribes  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it,  you  feel 
it  too.     Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted 
learning,  give  him  the  greater  conunendation : 
he  was  naturally  leaned:  he  needed  not  the 
spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature:  he  looked 
inwards,  and  found  her  there.    I  caimot  say  he 
is  every  where  alike  j  were  he  so,  I  should  do  htm 
injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  man-   ' 
kmd.    He  is  many  times  flat  and  insipid ;  his 
comic  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his  serious  i 
swelling  into  oombast    But  he  is  always  great 
when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him;  I 
no  man  can  say,  he  ever  had  a  fit  subiect  for  his 
wit,  and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as  high  above 
the  rest  of  poets, 

*  Quaatam  lenta  sclent  Inter  Tlbuma  cuprsssU  ** 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  such  a  writer  should 
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wut  a  QomiMntary ;  that  hit  language  sboold 
b«oomc  obaolete,  or  his  sentiments  obscure.  But 
it  is  Tain  to  carry  wishes  beyond  the  condition  of 
human  things ;  that  which  must  happen  to  aU, 
has  happened  to  Shakspeare,  by  accident  and 
time ;  and  more  than  has  been  suffered  by  any 
othor  writer  since  the  use  of  types,  has  been  suf- 
fered by  him,  through  his  own  negligence  of 
fame,  or  perhaps  by  that  simeriority .  of  mind, 
which  despised  its  o^vn  performances,  when  it 
compared  them  with  its  powers,  and  judged  those 


works  unworthy  to  be  preserved,  which  the  cri- 
tics of  following  ages  were  to  contend  for  the 
fame  of  restoring  and  eiplaining. 

Among  these  candidates  of  inferior  fame,  I  am 
now  to  stand  the  judgment  of  the  public ;  and 
wish  that  I  could  confidently  ]»^uce  my  com- 
mentary as  equal  to  the  encouragement  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  receiving.  Everv  work  of 
this  kind  is  by  iu  nature  deficient,  and  I  should  feel 
little  solicit  ude  about  the  sentence,  were  it  to  be 
pronounced  only  by  the  skilful  and  the  learned. 
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TKMFE8T. 

It  is  obBerved  of  "  The  Tempest,"  that  its 
|>Un  is  regular;  this  the  author  of  **The  Revi- 
aal***  thinks,  what  I  think  too,  an  accidental 
e&ct  of  the  story,  not  intended  or  regarded  by 
our  author.  But  whatever  might  be  Shak- 
8peare*s  intention  in  formine  or  adopting  the  plot, 
he  has  made  it  instrumentid  to  the  production  of 
many  characters  diversified  with  boundless  in<r 
vention,  and  preserved  with  profound  skill  in 
nature,  extensive  knowledge  of  opinions,  and 
accurate  observation  of  life.  In  a  single  drama 
Are  here  exhibited  princes,  courtiers,  and  sailors, 
mil  speaking  in  their  real  characters.  There  is 
the  .agency  of  airy  spirits,  and  of  an  earthly 
^blin  ;  the  operations  of  magic,  the  tumults  of 
a  storm,  the  adventures  of  a  desert  island,  the 
natire  effusion  of  untaught  affection,  the  punish- 
tnent  of  guih,  and  the  final  happiness  of  the  pair 
for  whom  our  passions  and  reason  are  equally 
interested. 

TWO  0£NTLEM£N  OF  YBRONA. 

In  this  play  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  know- 
ledge and  Ignorance,  of  care  and  negligence. 
The  versification  is  otten  excellent,  the  allusions 
are  learned  and  just ;  but  the  author  convevs  his 
heroes  by  sea  from  one  inland  town  to  another  in 
the  same  country;  he  places  the  emperor  at 
Milan,  and  sends  his  young  men  to  attend  him, 
but  never  mentions  him  more :  he  makes  Pro- 
theus,  after  an  interview  with  Silvia,  si^  he  has 
only  seen  her  picture ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the 
old  copies,  he  has,  by  mistaking  places,  left  his 
scene^  inextricable.  The  reason  of  all  this  con- 
Hision  seems  to  be,  that  he  took  his  story  from  a 
novel,  which  he  sometimes  followed,  and  some- 
tiroes  forsook,  sometimes  remembered,  and  some- 
limes  forgot. 

That  this  play  is  rightly  attributed  to  Shak- 
Ypeare,  I  have  bttle  doubt.  If  it  be  taken  from 
him,  to  whom  shall  it  be  given  7  This  question 
may  be  asked  of  all  the  disputed  plays,  except 


*  Mr.  Heath,  who  wrote  a  Reviaal  of  81iakspe«re*s 
iszt,  publisbed  in  9to.  circa  17Mi 


"  Titus  Andronicus  :*»  and  it  will  be  (bund  more 
credible,  that  Shakspeare  might  sometimes  sink 
below  his  highest  nights,  than  that  any  other 
should  rise  up  to  his  lowest. 

MERRT  WIVES  OF  WmDSOR. 

Of  this  play  there  is  a  tradition  preserved  by 
Mr.  Rowe,  that  it  was  written  at  tne  command 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  so  delighted  with 
the  character  of  Falstaff,  that  she  wished  it  to  be 
diffused  throuffh  more  plays ;  hut  suspecting  that 
it  might  pall  by  continued  uniformity,  directed 
the  poet  to  diversify  his  manner  by  showing  him 
in  love.  No  task  is  harder  than  that  of  writing 
to  the  ideas  of  another.  Shakspeare  knew  what 
the  queen,  if  the  story  be  true,  seems  not  to  have 
known,  that  by  any  real  passion  of  tenderness, 
the  selfish  craft,  the  careless  jollity,  and  the  lazv 
luxury  of  Falstaff  must  have  suffered  so  much 
abatement^  that  little  of  his  former  cast  would 
have  remained.  Falstaff  could  not  love,  but  by 
ceasing  to  be  Falstaff.  He  could  only  countei^ 
feit  love,  and  his  profession  could  be  prompted, 
not  by  the  hope  of  pleasure,  but  of  money.  Thus 
the  poet  approached  as  near  as  he  could  to  the 
work  enjoined  him ;  yet  having  perhaps  in  the 
former  plays  completed  his  own  idea,  seems  not 
to  have  been  able  to  give  Falstaff  all  his  former ' 
power  of  entertainment 

This  comedy  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  and 
number  of  the  personages,  who  exhibit  moro 
characters  appropriated  and  discriminated,  than 
perhaps  can  be  round  in  any  other  play. 

Whether  Shakspeare  was  the  first  that  pro- 
duced upon  the  Elnslish  stage  the  effect  of  lan- 
^a^  distorted  and  depraved  by  provincial  or 
foreign  pronunciation,  I  cannot  certainly  decide. 
This  mode  of  forming  ridiculous  characters  can 
confer  praise  only  on  him,  who  originally  disco- 
vered it,  for  it  requires  not  much  of  either  wit  or 
judgment;  its  success  must  be  derived  almost 
wholly  from  the  player,  but  its  power  in  a  skil- 
ful mouth,  even  he  that  despises  it,  is  unable  to 
resist 

The  conduct  of  this  drama  is  deficient :  the 
action  begins  and  ends  often  before  the  condu 
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sion,  and  the  difTerent  parts  might  change  places 
wiihout  inconvenience;  bat  its  general  power, 
that  power  by  which  all  works  of  genius  shall 
finally  be  tried,  is  such,  that  perhaps  it  never  yet 
had  reader  or  spectator,  who  did  not  think  it  too 
soon  at  an  end. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

There  is  perhaps  not  one  of  Shakspeare*s 
plays  more  darkened  than  this,  by  the  peculiari- 
ties of  its  author,  and  the  unskiirulne|8s  of  ito 
editors,  by  distortions  of  praise,  or  negligence  of 
transcription. 

The  novel  of  "Qiraldi  Cynthio,"  from  whidi 
Shakspeare  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  this 
fable,  may  be  read  in  "Shakspaare  Illustrated^** 
elegantly  translated,  with  remarks,  which  will 
assist  the  inquirer  to  discover  how  much  absur- 
dity Shakspeare  has  admitted  or  avoided. 

I  cannot  but  suspect  that  some  other  had  new- 
modelled  diis  novel  of  Cynthio,  or  written  a  story 
which  in  some  particulars  resembled  it,  and  that 
Cynthio  was  not  the  author  whom  Shakspeare 
immediately  fallowed.  The  emperor,  in  Cyn- 
thio, '  is  named  Maximine ;  the  duke,  in  Shak- 
speare*s  enumeration  of  the  persons  of  the  drama, 
is  called  Vincentio.  This  appears  a  very  slight 
remark ;  but  since  the  duke  nas  no  name  in  the 
play,  nor  is  ever  mentioned  but  by  his  title,  why 
should  he  be  called  Vinceniio  among  the  perttnUf 
but  because  the  name  >vas  copied  from  the  story, 
and  placed  superfluously  at  the  head  of  the  list 
by  the  mere  habit  of  tmnscription  ?  It  is  there- 
for* likely,  that  there  was  then  a  story  of  Vin- 
centio, duke  of  Vienna,  different  from  that  of 
Maximine,  emperor  c^the  Romans. 

Of  this  plav,  the  light  or  comic  part  is  very 
natural  and  pleasing,  but  the  grave  scenes,  if  a 
few  passages  be  excepted,  have  more  labour 
than  elegance.  The  olot  b  rather  intricate  than 
anfal.  The  time  ot  the  action  is  indefinite ; 
some  time,  we  know  not  how  much,  must  have 
elapsed  between  the  recess  of  the  duke,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  Claudio ;  for  he  must  have 
learned  the  story  of  Mariana  in  his  disguise,  or 
he  delegated  his  power  to  a  man  already  known 
to  be  corrupted.  The  umties  of  action  and  place 
are  sufficiently  preserved. 

LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 

In  this  play,  which  all  the  editors  have  con- 
curred to  censure,  and  some  have  rejected  as  un- 
worthy of  our  poet,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  are  many  passases  mean,  childish,  and 
vuljrar ;  and  some  whidi  ought  not  to  have  been 
exhibited,  as  we  are  told  they  were,  to  a  maiden 
queen.  But  there  are  scattered  through  the 
whole  many  sparks  of  genius ;  nor  is  there  any 
play  \h\i  has  more  evident  marks  of  the  hand  of 
Shakspeare. 

BCIDSUMBffER  NIOHT'S  DREAM. 
Wild  and  fantastical  as  this  play  is,  all  the 
parts  in  theirvarious  modes  are  well  written,  and 
give  the  kind  of  pleasure  which  the  author  de- 
sired. Fairies  in  his  time  were  much  in  fa^ 
ahion ;  conunon  tradition  had  made  them  familiar, 
and  Spenser*s  poem  had  made  them  great. 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

It  has  been  lately  discovered,  that  this  fable  is 
tiken  from  a  story  in  the  "  Pecorone"  of  Gio- 
vanni Fiorentino,  a  novelist,  who  wro*»  in  1378. 


The  story  has  been  published  in  Ene;!iflfa,  and  I 
have  epitomized  the  translation.  The  tranBl»> 
tor  is  of  opinion,  that  the  choice  of  the  caskets  is 
borrowed  from  a  tale  of  Boccace,  which  I  have 
likewise  abridged,  though  I  believe  that  Shak- 
speare must  have  had  soma  other  norel  in  ?iew. 

Of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  the  styfc  is 
even  and  easy,  with  few  peculiarities  of  diction, 
or  anomalies  of  construction.  The  comic  part 
raises  laughter,  and  the  serions  fixes  expectation. 
The  probability  of  either  one  or  the  other  story 
cannot  be  maintained.  The  union  of  two  ao- 
tions  in  one  event  is  in  this  drama  eminenciy 
happy.  Dryden  was  much  pleased  with  his 
own  address  in  connecting  the  two  plots  of  hii 
**  Spanish  Friar,"  which  yet,  I  believe,  the  critic 
will  find  excelled  by  this  play. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

Of  this  play  the  fable  is  wiM  and  pleasing.  I 
know  not  now  the  ladies  will  approve  the  &d- 
Uty  with  which  both  Rosalind  and  Celia  give 
away  their  hearts.  To  Celia  much  may  be  ibr^ 
given  for  the  heroism  of  her  friendship.  The 
character  of  Jacques  is  natural  and  well  unserv- 
ed. The  comic  dialogue  is  very  sprighUy,  witk 
less  mixture  of  low  l^ufibonery  than  in  some 
other  plays  :  and  the  graver  part  is  elesmt  and 
harmoniouA  By  hastening  to  the  end  of  hii 
work,  Shakspeare  snpprewed  the  dialogue  be- 
tween the  usurper  and  the  hermit,  and loet  sa 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  moral  lesaon  in  wfaidb  , 
he  might  have  found  matter  worthy  of  his  high-  , 
estpoweiB. 

TAMING  or  THE  SHREW. 

Of  this  play  the  two  plots  are  so  well  united, 
that  thev  can  hardly  be  called  two  without  ia- 
jury  to  tne  art  with  which  they  are  interwoveiL 
The  attention  is  entertained  with  all  the  variety 
of  a  double  plot,  yet  is  not  distracted  by  uocoo- 
nected  incidents. 

The  part  between  Katharine  and  Petrochio  is 
eminently  sprightly  and  diverting.  At  the  msr- 
riage  of  Bianca,  the  arrival  of  the  real  father, 
perhaps,  produces  more  perplexity  than  pleasure. 
The  whole  play  is  very  popular  and  diverting 
ALL  S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

This  play  has  many  dehghtfrd  toenes,  tboi^ 
not  sumciently  probable,  and  some  htMoy  cftn- 
racters,  though  not  new,  nor  prodacedTby  any 
deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Ptm>Ues  is  a 
boaster  and  a  coward,  such  as  has  always  beea 
the  sport  of  the  stage,  but  perhaps  never  raised 
more  laughter  or  contempt  than  m  the  hands  of 
Shakspeare. 

I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart  to  Bertram ;  •  man 
noble  without  generosity,  and  young  withoitf 
truth;  who  marries  Helen  as  a  coward,  and 
leaves  her  as  a  profligate :  when  she  is  dead  by 
his  unkindness,  sneMS  home  to  a  second  mar- 
riage, is  accused  by  a  woman  whom  he  has 
wronged,  defends  himself  by  falsehood^  and  is 
dismissed  to  happiness. 

The  story  of  Bertram  and  Diana  had  been  told 
before  of  Mariana  and  Angelo,  and,  to  coofeas 
the  truth,  scarcely  merited  to  be  heard  a  second 
time. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

Tlus  play  is  in  the  i 
easy,  and  in  some  of  the  lighter  scenes  exqus- 


siteiy  humorous. 


aver  part  elegant  and 

»  lighter  scenes  exqus- 

Ague-cheek  is  drawn  with 
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great  propriety,  bat  his  character  ia^  in  a  great 
measure,  that  of  natural  fatuity,  and  is  therefore 
not  the  proper  prey  of  a  satirisu  The  aoliUx^uy 
of  Malvolio  is  truly  comic ;  he  is  betrayed  to  ridi- 
cule merely  by  his  pride.  The  marriage  of  Oli- 
via, and  the  succeeding  perplexity,  though  well 
enough  contrived  to  divert  on  the  stage,  wants 
credibility,  and  fails  to  produce  the  proper  in- 
struction required  in  the  drama,  as  it  exhipits  no 
just  picture  of  life. 

-  WINTER'S  TALK. 

The  story  of  this  play  is  taken  from  "  The 
pleasant  History  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,**  writ- 
ten by  Robert  Greene. 

This  play,  as  Dr.  Warburton  justly  observes, 
Is  with  all  its  absurdities,  very  enteruminj^.  The 
character  of  Autolycus  is  verr  naturally  con- 
ceived, and  strongly  representee]. 

lUCBlTH. 

This  play  is  desenradly  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
priety or  its  fictions,  and  solemnity,  grandeur, 
and  variety  of  its  action,  but  it  has  no  nice  dis- 
crinu'nations  of  character;  the  events  are  too 
great  to  admit  the  influence  of  particular  dispo- 
sitions, and  the  course  of  the  action  necessarily 
determines  th^  conduct  of  the  agents. 

The  danger  of  ambition  b  well  described : 
and  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  be  said,  in 
defence  of  some  parts  which  now  secmJmprotMi- 
ble,  that  in  Shakspeare's  time  it  was  necessary 
to  warn  credulity  against  vain  and  UlusiTe  pre- 
dictions. 

The  passtons  are  directed  to  their  true  end. 
Lady  Macbeth  is  merely  detested  ;  and  though 
the  coorage  of  Macbeth  preserves  some  esteem, 
yet  every  readet  rejoices  at  his  fall 

Kmo  JOHN.  % 

The  traMljr  of  "King  John,"  though  not 
written  witn  the  utmost  power  of  Shakspeare, 
is  varied  with  a  very  pleasing  interchange  of  in- 
cidenu  and  diaracters.  The  lady's  grief  is  very 
affecting ;  and  the  character  of  the  IxisUrd  con- 
tains that  mixture  of  greatness  and  levity  which 
this  author  delighted  to  exhibit. 

KINO  BICHAED  D. 

TUa  play  is  extracted  from  the  Chronicle  of 
HoUinshed,  in  which  many  passages  may  be 
found  which  Shakspeare  lias,  with  very  little 
alietation,  transplanted  into  his  scenes ;  particu- 
larly a  speech  of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  in  defence 
of  King  Richard's  tmahenable  right,  and  inomu- 
nity  from  human  jurisdiction. 

Jonson,  who,  in  his  **  Catiline  and  Sejanus," 
has  inserted  many  speeches  from  the  Roman 
hiatoriana,  was  perhaps  induced  to  that  practice 
by  the  example  of  Shakspeare,  who  haci  conde- 
scended sometimes  to  copy  more  ignoble  writers. 
But  Shakapearehadmoreof  his  own  than  Jonson, 
and  if  he  sometimes  was  wilUng  to  spare  his  la- 
bour, showed  by  what  he  peiformed  at  other 
times,  that  his  extracts  were  made  by  choice  or 
idleness  rather  than  necessity. 

This  play  is  one  of  those  which  Shakspeare 
has  apparently  revised ;  but  as  success  in  works 
of  invention  is  not  always  proportionate  to  la- 
bour, it  is  not  finished  at  last  with  the  happy 
fixes  of  some  other  of  his  tragedies,  nor  can  he 
said  much  to  affect  the  passions,  or  enlarge  the 
understanding. 


ENO  HENRY  IV.  PART  H. 


I  fancy  every  reader,  when  be  ends  this  play, 
cries  out  with  Desdemona,  "  O  most  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion !"  As  this  play  was  not,  to 
our  knowledge,  divided  into  acts  by  the  author, 
I  cooid  be  content  to  conclude  it  with  the  death 
of  Henxy  the  Fourth. 

In  that  Jenisalem  than  Herrj  die. 

These  scenes,  which  now  make  the  fiflh  act 
of  **  Henry  the  Fourth,"  might  then  be  the  first 
of  "Henry  the  Fifth :»  but  Uie  truth  is,  that  they 
do  unite  very  oommoditTUsly  to  either  play. 
When  these  plays  were  represented,  I  believe 
they  ended  as  they  are  now  ended  in  the  books ; 
but  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  designed  that  the 
whole  series  of  action,  from  the  beginning  of 
<<  Richard  the  Second,"  to  the  end  of  **  Henry 
the  Fifth,"  should  be  considered  by  the  reader  as 
one  work,  upon  one  plan,  only  broken  into  parts 
by  the  necessity  of  eihibition. 

None  of  Sliakspeare's  plays  are  more  read 
than  the  *«  First  and  Second  Farts  of  Henry  the 
Fourth."  Perhaps  no  author  has  ever  in  two 
plays  afibrded  so  much  delight  The  great  events 
are  interesting,  for  the  fate  of  kingdoms  depend 
upon  them  ;  me  slighter  occurrences  are  divert- 
ing, and,  except  one  or  two,  sufficiently  pro- 
bable; the  incidents  are  multiplied  with  won- 
derful fertility  of  invention,  and  the  characters 
diversified  with  the  utmost  nicety  of  discernment, 
and  the  profoundest  skill  in  the  nature  of  man. 

The  prince,  who  is  the  hero  both  of  the  comic 
and  traffic  part,  is  a  young  man  of  great  abilities 
and  violent  passions,  whose  sentiments  are  right, 
though  bis  actions  are  wrong ;  whose  virtues  are 
obscured  by  negligence,  ana  whose  understand- 
ing is  dissipated  by  levity.  In  his  idle  hours  he 
is  rather  loose  than  wicked ;  and  when  the  occa- 
sion forces  out  his  latent  qualities,  he  is  great 
without  efibrt,  and  brave  without  tumult  The 
trifler  is  roused  into  a  hero,  and  the  hero  again 
reposes  in  the  tifler.  This  character  b  great^ 
onffinal,  and  just 

Fercy  is  a  rugged  soldier,  choleric  and  quar- 
rel9ome,and  has  only  the  soldier's  virtues,  gene- 
rosity and  courage. 

But  Falstofi^  uniroitated,  unimitable  FalsUfi; 
bow  shall  I  describe  thee?  Thou  compound  of 
sense  and  vice:  of  sense  which  may  be  admired, 
but  not  esteemed ;.  of  vice  which  may  be  despised, 
but  hardly  detested.  Falstaffis  a  character  load- 
ed with  faults,  and  with  those  faults  which  natu- 
rally produce  contempt  He  is  a  thief  and  a 
glutton,  a  coward  ana  a  boaster,  always  ready 
to  cheat  the  weak,  and  prey  upon  the  poor ;  to 
terrify  the  timorous,  and  insult  the  defenceless. 
At  once  obsequious  and  maliffnant,  he  satirizes 
in  their  absence  those  whom  he  lives  by  flatter- 
ing. He  is  familiar  with  the  prince  only  as  an 
agent  of  vice,  but  of  this  familiarity  he  is  8o  proud, 
as  not  only  to  be  supercilious  and  haughty  with 
common  men,  but  to  think  his  interest  of  im- 
portance to  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  Yet  the 
man  thus  corrupt,  thus  despicable,  makes  him- 
self necessary  to  the  prince  that  despises  him. 
by  the  most  pleasing  of  all  qualities,  perpetual 
gayety,  by  an  unflUhng  power  of  exciting  laugh- 
tetf  which  is  the  more  freely  indulged,  as  his  wit 
is  not  of  the  splendid  or  ambitious  kind,  but  con- 
sists in  easy  scapes  and  sallies  of  levity,  which 
make  sport,  but  raise  no  envy.    It  must  be  ob- 
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tfcnred,  that  he  is  stained  with  no  enormous  or 
sangmnanr  crimes,  so  that  his  licentiousness  is 
not  so  ofienjivc  but  that  it  may  be  borne  for  his 
mirth. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  representa- 
tion is,  that  no  man  is  more  dangerous  than  he 
that,  with  a  will  to  corrupt,  hath  the  power  to 
please ;  and  that  neither  wit  nor  honesty  ought 
to  think  themselves  safe  with  such  a  companion, 
when  they  see  Henry  seduced  by  Falatafl: 

KINO  HENRY  V. 

This  play  has  man^r  scenes  of  high  dignity, 
and  many  oif  easy  merriment  The  character  of 
the  king  is  well  supported,  except  in  his  court- 
ship, where  he  has  neither  the  vivacity  of  Hal, 
nor  the  grandeur  of  Henry.  Tlie  humour  of 
Pistol  is  very  hapoily  continued :  his  character 
has  perhaps  been  the  model  of  all  the  bullies  that 
have  yet  appeared  on  the  English  stage. 

The  lines  given  to  the  chorus  have  many  ad- 
mirers ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  in  them  a  little  may 
be  praised,  and  much  must  be  forgiven :  nor  can 
it  be  easily  discovered  why  the  intelligence  given 
by  the  chorus  is  more  necessary  in  this  play, 
than  in  many  others  where  it  is  omitted.  The 
great  defect  of  this  play  is  the  emptiness  and  nar- 
rowness <k  the  last  act,  which  a  very  little  dili- 
gence might  have  easily  avoided. 

KINO  HENRY  Vl  PART  L 
Of  this  play  there  is  no  copy  earlier  than  that 
of  the  folio  in  1623,  though  tne  two  succeeding 
parts  are  extant  in  two  editions  in  ouarto.  That 
the  second  and  third  parts  were  puolished  with- 
out the  first,  may  be  admitted  as  no  weak  proof 
that  the  copies  were  surreptitiously  obtained,  arid 
that  the  printers  of  that  time  gave  the  public 
those  plays,  not  such  as.  the  author  designed, 
but  such  as  they  could  get  them.  That  this  play 
was  written  before  the  two  others,  is  undubitably 
collected  from  the  series  of  events ;  that  it  was 
written  and  played  before  Henry  the  Fifth,  is 
apparent,  because  in  the  epilogue  there  is  men- 
tion made  of  this  play,  and  not  of  the  other  parts  : 

Henrjr  the  Sixth  in  swaddling  bands  cmwnM  king, 
Wh'«se  state  so  rof^ny  had  the  manaiinf 
That  (hev  lost  France,  and  made  his  England  Meed, 
Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown. 

France  is  lost  in  this  play.  The  two  following 
contain,  as  the  old  title  imports,  the  contention 
of  the  houses  of  Vork  and  Lancaster. 

The  second  and  third  parU  of  "  Henry  VI." 
were  printed  in  1600.  When  "  Henry  V."  was 
written,  we  know  not,  but  it  was  printed  likewise 
in  1600,  and  therefore  before  the  publication  of 
the  first  part:  the  first  part  of  "Henry  VI.** 
had  been  often  shown  on  the  stage,  and  would 
certainly  have  appeared  in  its  place  had  the  au- 
thor been  the  publisher.  - 

KINO  HENRY  VL    PART  HL 

The  three  parts  of  "  Henr)r  VI."  are  suspect* 
ed,  by  Mr.  Theobald,  of  being  supposititious, 
and  are  declared,  by  Dr.  Warburton,  to  be  cer- 
tainly not  Shakspeare's.  Mr.  Theobald's  sus- 
picion arises  from  some  obsolete  words ;  but  the 
phraseology  is  like  the  rest  of  our  author's  style, 
and  single  words,  of  which  however  I  do  not 
observe  more  than  two,  can  conclude  little. 

Dr.  Warburton  gives  no  reason,  but  I  suppose 
him  to  judge  upon  dei^r  principles  and  more 


comprehensive  views,  and  to  draw  hw  opinion 
from  the  general  effect  and  spirit  of  the  com|K>- 
sition,  which  he  thinks  inferior  to  the  other  his- 
torical plays. 

From  mere  inferiority  nothing  can  be  infer- 
red ;  in  the  productions  of  wit  there  will  be  in- 
equality. Sometimes  judgment  will  err,  and 
sometimes  the  matter  itselfwill  defeat  the  artisL 
Of  every  author's  works  one  will  be  the  best 
and  one  will  be  the  worst  The  colours  are  not 
eaually  pleasing,  nor  the  attitudes  equally  grace- 
ful, in  all  the  pictures  of  Titian  or  Reynolds. 

Dissimilitude  of  style,  and  heterogeneousness 
of  sentiment,  may  sufficiently  show  that  a  work 
does  not  reaily  belong  to  the  reputed  author. 
But  in  these  plays  no  such  marks  of  spurious- 
nesa  are  fouuo.  The  diction,  the  versification, 
and  the  ficures,  are  Shakspeare's.  These  plays, 
considered  without  regard  to  characters  and  m- 
cidents,  merelj  as  narratives  in  verse,  are  more 
happily  conceived,  and  more  accurately  fmiabed, 
than  those  of  "King  John,''  "Richard  11."  or 
the  tragic  scenes  ol"  Henry  IV.  and  V."  If 
we  take  these  plays  from  Shakspeare,  to  whom 
shall  they  be  given  7  What  author  of  that  age 
had  the  same  easiness  of  expression  and  fluency 
of  numbers  ? 

Having  considered  the  evidence  given  by  the 
plays  themselves,  and  found  it  in  their  &vonr, 
let  us  now  inquire  what  corroboration  can  be 
gained  from  other  testimony.  They  are  ascribed 
to  Shakspeare  by  the  first  editors,  whoae  attes- 
tation may  be  received  in  questions  of  fact,  how- 
ever unskilfully  they  superintended  their  edition. 
They  seem  to  be  declared  genuine  by  the  voice 
of  Shakspeare  himself,  who  refers  to  the  second 
play  in  his  epilogue  to  "  Henry  V."  and  appa< 
rently  connects  the  first  act  of  "  Richard  liV 
with  Che  last  of  the  third  part  of  "Henry  Vl." 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  plays  were  popidar, 
and  that  therefore  he  alluaed  to  them  as  well 
known  ;  it  may  be  answered,  with  equal  proba- 
bility, that  the  natural  passions  of  a  poet  would 
have  disposed  him  to  separate  his  own  woiks 
from  those  of  an  inferior  nand.  And,  indeed,  if 
an  author's  own  testimony  is  to  be  overthrown 
by  speculative  criticism,  no  man  can  be  any 
lon$rer  secure  of  literary  reputation. 

Of  these  three  plays  I  think  the  second  the 
best  The  truth  is,  that  tiiey  have  not  sufficient 
variety  of  action,  for  the  incidents  are  too  often 
of  the  same  kind  ;  yet  many  of  the  characters 
are  well  discriminated.  King  Henry  and  his 
queen,  king  Edward,  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  are  voy  strongly  and 
distinctly  painted. 

The  old  copies  of  the  two  latter  parts  of 
"Henry  VI."  and  of  "Henry  V."  are  so  ap- 
parently imperfect  and  mutilated,  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  them  the  first  draushts 
of  Shakspeare.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  thetn 
copies  taken  by  some  auditor  who  wrote  dovm, 
during  the  representation,  what  the  time  would 
permit,  then  perhaps  filled  op  some  of  his  omis- 
sions at  a  second  or  third  hearing,  and  when  be 
had  by  this  method  formed  something  like  a 
play,  sent  it  to  the  printer. 

KINO  RICHARD  OL 

This  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  oar 
author's  performances ;  yet  I  know  not  whether 
it  has  not  happened  tb  him  as  tootheiii  to  ba 
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pmi8«d  most,  when  praiee  is  not  most  desanred. 
That  this  play  has'scenes  noble  in  themtelves, 
and  yeiy  well  coatrired  to  utiike  in  ihe  exhibi- 
tion, cannot  be  denied.  But  some  parts  are  tri- 
fling, others  shocking,  and  some  improbable. 

I  hare  nothing  to  add  to  the  observations  of 
the  learned  critics,  but  thai  some  traces  of  this 
anti()uaied  exhibition  are  still  retained  in  the 
rustic  puppet-plays,  in  which  I  have  seen  the 
Devil  very  lustily  belaboured  by  Punch,  whom 
I  hold  to  oe  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  old 
Vice. 

WmO  HENRT  VUL 

The  play  of  "Henry  the  Eighth"  is  one  of 
those  woic^  still  keep  poseessioo  of  the  stage  by 
the  splendour  of  its  paseantry.  The  coronation, 
about  forty  years  ago,  drew  the  people  together 
in  multitudes  for  a  great  part  of  the  winter. 
Yet  pomp  is  not  the  only  merit  of  this  play. 
The  meeK  sorrows  and  virtuous  distress  of 
Katharine  have  furnished  some  scenes,  which 
may  be  justly  numbered  among  the  greatest 
eflbrts  of  tragedy.  But  the  genius  of  Shak- 
sipeare  comes  in  and  goes  out  with  Katharine. 
Every  other  part  may  oe  easily  conceived,  and 
easily  written. 

The  historical  dramas  are  now  concluded,  of 
which  the  two  parts  of  •'Henry  the  Fourth," 
and  •'Henry  the  Fifth^"  are  among  the  happiest 
of  our  author*s  compositions  ;  and  '•  King  Jotin," 
«•  Richard  the  Third,"  and  ♦•Henry  the  Eighth," 
deservedly  stand  in  the  second  class.  Those 
whose  curiosity  would  refer  the  historical  scenes 
to  then-  original,  may  consult  HoUinshed,  and 
sometimes  Hall :  from  HoUinshed,  Shakspcare 
has  oflen  inserted  whole  speeches  with  no  more 
alteration  than  was  necessary  to  the  numbers  of 
his  verse.  To  transcribe  them  into  the  mar^n 
was  unnecessary,  because  the  original  is  easily 
examined,  and  tney  are  seldom  less  perspicuous 
in  the  poet  than  in  the  historian. 

To  play  histories,  or  to  exhibit  a  succession  of 
events  by  action  and  dialogue,  was  a  common 
entertainment  amone  our  rude  ancestors,  upon 


World." 


CORIOLANUS. 


The  tragedy  of  "  Coriolanus  "  is  one  of  the 
moet  amusing  of  our  author's  performances. 
The  old  man's  merriment  in  Menenius;  the 
lofty  lady's  dimity  in  Volumnia;  the  bridal 
modesty  in  Virgilia ;  the  patrician  and  miUtary 
haughtnesa  in  Coriolanus ;  the  plebeian  malig- 
nity, and  tribunitian  insolence,  in  Brutus  and 
Sicinius,  make  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting 
Tariety :  and  the  various  revolutions  of  the  hero's 
fortune  fiU  the  mind  with  anxious  curiosity. 
There  is,  perhaps,  too  much  bustle  in  the  first 
act,  and  too  little  in  the  last. 

JULIUS  CMSIR. 

Of  this  tragedy  matty  particular  passages 
deserve  reeard,  and  the  contention  and  recon- 
cileaient  cf  Brutus  and  Cassius  is  universally 
celebrated ;  but  I  have  never  been  strongly  agi- 
tated in  mnrusing  it,  and  think  it  somewhat  cold 
jmd  nnaffecting,  eompared  with  some  other  of 
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Shakspeare's  plays ;  his  adherence  to  the  real 
story,  and  to  Roman  manners,  seems  to  have 
impeded  the  natural  vigour  of  his  genius. 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

This  play  keeps  curiosity  always  busy,  and 
the  passions  always  interested.    The  continual 
hurry  of  the  action,  the  variety  of  incidents,  and 
the  quick  succession  of  one  personage  to  an- 
other, call  the  mind  forward  without  intermis* 
sion  from  tlie  first  act  to  the  lasL    But  tlie  power 
of  delighting  is  derived   principally  from   the     I 
frequent  changes  of  the  scene;  for  except  the     , 
feminine  arts,  some  of  which  a^  too  low,  which     , 
distinguish  C  leopatra,  ng  character  is  very  stron**    , 
ly  discriminated.     Upton,  who  did  not  easily 
miss  what  he  desired  to  find,  has  discovered  that 
the  language  of  Antony  is,  with  great  skill  and 
learning,  made  pompous  and  superb,  according 
to  his  real  practice.    But  I  think  his  diction  not 
distinguishable  fi'om  that  of  others:  the  moet 
tumid  speech  in  the  play  is  that  which  Cssar 
makes  to  Octavio. 

The  events,  of  which  the  princijaal  are  de- 
scribed according  to  history,  are  produced  with- 
out any  art  of  connexion  or  care  of  disposition. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

The  play  of  "Timon"  is  a  domestic  tragedy, 
and  therefore  strongly  fastens  on  the  attention 
of  the  reader.  In  the  plan  there  is  not  much 
art,  but  the  incidents  are  natural,  and  the  cha- 
racters various  and  exact  The  catastrophe 
affords  a  very  powerful  warning  against  that 
ostentatious  liberality,  which  scatters  bounty, 
but  confers  no  benefits,  and  buys  flattery,  but 
not  friendship. 

In  this  tragedy  are  many  passa^  perplexed, 
obscure,  and  prubably  corrupt,  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  rectify,  or  explain,  with  due  dili- 
gence ;  bat  having  only  one  copy,  cannot  pro- 
mise myself  that  my  endeavours  shall  be  much 
applauded. 

TITUS  ANDRONICUB. 

All  the  editors  and  critics  agree  with  Mr, 
Theobakl  in  supposing  this  play  spurious.  I  see 
no  reason  for  differing  from  them  ;  for  the  colour 
of  the  style  is  wholly  different  fVom  that  of  the 
other  plays,  and  there  is  an  attempt  at  regular 
versification,  and  artificial  closes,  not  always  in* 
elegant,  yet  seldom  pleasing.  The  barbarity  of 
the  spectacles,  and  the  general  massacre,  which 
are  here  exhibited,  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
tolerable  to  any  audience ;  yet  we  are  told  by 
Jonson,  that  they  were  not  only  borne,  but 
praised.  That  Shakspeare  wrote  any  part, 
though  Theobald  declares  it  incontestible,  I  see 
no  reason  for  believing. 

The  testimony  produced  at  the  beginning  of 
thisvplay,  by  which  it  is  ascribed  to  Shakspeare, 
is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  argument  against 
its'  authenticity,  axi^Ag  fiom  the  total  difference 
of  conduct,  languiiger«D<)  sentimenls,  by  which 
it  stands  apart  fronT'eU  the  rest  Meres  had  ' 
probably  no  other  evidence  than  that  of  a  title- 
page,  which  though  in  our  time  it  be  suflident, 
was  then  of  no  great  authority  |  for  all  the  plays 
which  were  rejected  by  the  nrsi  collectors  of 
Shakspeare's.  works,  and  admiued  in  later  edi- 
tions, and  again  rtjected  by  the  critical  editors, 
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had  Shakipemr^g  nftme  on  the  title,  as  we  may 
aappose,  by  the  fraodulence  of  the  printen,  who, 
while  there  were  yet  no  gazettes,  nor  advertise- 
ments, nor  any  means  of  circulating  literary 
intelliffence,  could  usurp  at  pleasure  any  cele- 
brated name.  Nor  had  Shakspeare  any  interest 
in  detecting  the  imposture,  as  none  of  his  fame 
or  profit  was  produced  by  the  press. 

The  chronology  of  this  pla^  does  not  prove 
it  not  to  be  Shakspeare's.  If  it  had  been  writ- 
ten twenty-five  years  in  1614,  it  might  have  been 
written  when  Shakspeare  was  twenty-five  years 
old.  When  he  left  W  arwicksbire  I  know  not ; 
but  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  it  was  rather  too  late 
to  fly  .for  deer-stealing. 

Ravenscro(t  who  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 
revised  this  play,  and  restored  it  to  the  stage, 
tells  us,  in  his  preface,  from  a  theatrical  tradi- 
tion, I  suppose,  which  in  his  time  might  be  of 
sufficient  authority,  that  this  play  was  touched 
in  different  parts  by  Shakspeare,  but  written  by 
some  other  poet  I  do  not  find  Shakspeare's 
touches  very  discernible. 

TR0ILU8  Ain)  CRESSIDA. 

This  play  is  more  correctly  written  than  most 
of  Shakspeare*8  compositions,  but  it  is  not  one 
of  those  in  which  either  the  extent  of  his  views 
or  elevation  of  his  fancy  is  fully  displayed.  As 
the  story  abounded  with  materials,  he  has  ex- 
erted UtUe  invention ;  but  he  has  diversified  his 
characters  with  great  variety,  and  preserved 
them  with  ^reat  exactness.  His  vicious  charac- 
ters sometimes  disgust,  but  cannot  corrupt,  for 
both  Cressida  and  Pandarus  are  detested  and 
contemned.  The  comic  characters  seem  to 
have  been  the  fiivourites  of  the  writer ;  they  are 
of  the  superficial  kind,  and  exhibit  more  of  man- 
ners than  nature ;  but  they  are  copiously  filled, 
and  powerfully  impressed. 

Shakspeare  has  in  his  story  followed  for  the 
greater  part  the  old  book  of  Caxton,  which  was 
Uien  very  popular:  but  the  character  of  Ther- 
sites,  of  whicn  it  makes  no  mention,  is  a  proof 
that  this  play  was  written  after  Chapman  had 
published  his  version  of  Homer 

CYBfBELINE. 

This  play  has  many  just  sentiments,  some  na- 
tural dialogues,  mod  some  pleasing  scenes,  but 
they  are  obtained  at  the  exnense  ofmuch  incon- 
gruity. To  remark  the  folly  of  the  fiction,  the 
absurdity  of  the  conduct,  the  confusion  of  the 
names  and  manners  of  different  times,  and  the 
impossibility  of  the  events  in  any  system  of  life, 
were  to  waste  criticism  upon  unresisting  im- 
becility, upon  faults  too  evident  for  detection, 
mod  too  gross  for  aggravation. 

KINO  LEAR. 

The  tragedy  of  "Lear"  is  deservedly  cele- 
brated among  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare.  There 
is  perhaps  no  play  which  keeps  the  attention  so 
strongly  fixea;  which  so  much  agitates  our 
passions  and  interests  our  curiosity.  The  art- 
ful involutions  of  distinct  interests,  the  striking 
opposition  of  contrary  characters,  the  sudden 
cnanges  of  fortune,  and  the  quick  succession  of 
events,  fill  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  tumult  of 
mdignatioa^  pity,  and  hope.  There  is  no  scene 
which  does  not  oontribute  to  the  aggravation  of 


the  distress  or  conduct  of  tiie  action,  and  scare* 
a  line  which  does  not  conduce  to  the  progress  of 
the  scene.  So  powerful  is  the  rorrent  of  the 
poet's  ima^nation,  that  the  mind  which  once 
ventures  within  it,  is  hurried  irresistibly  along. 

On  the  seeming  unprobability  of  Liear's  con- 
duct, it  may  be  observed,  that  be  is  represented 
according  to  histories  at  that  time  vulgaHy  re- 
ceived as  true.  And,  perhaps,  if  we  turn  oar 
thoughts  upon  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of 
the  age  to  which  this  story  is  referred,  it  will 
appear  not  so  unlikely  as  while  we  estimate 
Lear's  manners  by  our  own.  Such  preference  of 
one  daughter  to  another,  or  resirnation  of  do- 
minion on  such  conditions,  would  be  yet  credi- 
ble, if  told  of  a  petty  prince  of  Guinea  or  Ma- 
dagascar. Shakspeare,  indeed,  by  the  mentioo 
of  nis  earls  and  dukes,  has  given  us  the  idea  of 
times  more  civilized,  and  of  life  regulated  by 
softer  manners ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  though  be 
so  nicely  discriminates,  and  so  minutely  de- 
scribes, the  characters  of  men,  he  commoolj 
nefflects  and  confounds  the  characters  of  sges, 
by"minriing  customs,  ancient  and  modem,  E^ 
ush  and  foreign. 

My  learned  friend  Mr.  Warton,  who  has  in 
"The  Adventurer'*  very  minutely  criticised  this 
play,  remarks,  that  the  instances  of  cruelty  are 
too  savage  and  shocking,  and  the  interventioo 
of  Edmund  destroys  the  simplicity  of  the  story. 
These  objections  may,  I  think,  be  answered,  bj 
repeating,  that  the  cruelty  of  the  daughters  ■• 
an  historical  fact,  to  which  the  poet  has  added 
little,  having  only  drawn  it  into  a  series  by  dia- 
logue and  action.  But  I  am  not  able  to  apolo- 
gize with  equal  plausibility  for  the  ^xtmsioo  ol 
Gloster's  eyes,  which  seems  an  act  too  horrid  to 
be  endured  in  dramatic  exhibition,  and  such  as 
must  always  compel  the  mind  to  relieve  its  dis- 
tress by  incredulity.  Yet  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  our  author  well  knew  what  would  please 
the  audience  for  which  he  wrote. 

The  injury  done  by  Edmund  to  the  simpG- 
city  of  the  action,  is  abundantly  recompenseoby 
the  addition  of  variety,  by  the  art  with  which  }m 
is  made  to  co-operate  with  the  chief  design,  and 
the  opportunity  which  he  gives  the  poet  of  com- 
bining perfidy  with  perfidy,  and  connecting  the 
wickra  son  with  the  wicked  daughters,  to  im- 
press this  important  moral,  that  villany  is  nevor 
at  a  stop,  that  crimes  lead  to  crimes,  and  at  last 
terminate  in  ruin. 

But  though  this  moral  be  incidentally  enforced, 
Shakspeare  has  suffered  the  virtue  «f  Coidelia 
to  perish  in  a  just  cause,  contrary  to  the  natnrml 
ideas  of  justice,  to  the  hope  of  tne  reader,  and, 
what  is  yet  more  strange,  to  tlie  fiuth  of  dnooi- 
des.  Yet  this  conduct  is  justified  by  **Tlfte 
Spectator,"  who  blames  Tate  for  giving  Coide- 
Ha  success  and  happiness  m  his  iteration,  and 
declares,  that  m  his  opinion  the  trage^  ktu  loaf 
half  iU  bemOy.  Dennis  has  remarked,  whether 
justlj  or  not,  that,  to  secure  the  favourable  re- 
ception of  "Cato**  th§  town  wma  poimmtd  mitk 
muehfaUe  and  abmmnabU  erUkuwi,  and  that  en- 
deavours had  been  used  to  discredit  and  decry 
poetical  justice.  A  play  in  which  the  wicked 
prosper,  and  the  virtuous  miscarry,  may  d«»«iibt^ 
less  be  good,  because  it  is  a  just  representaticm 
of  the  common  events  of  human  life :  bat  aosoe 
all  reasonable  beings  naturally  love  jualicei,  I 
cannot  easily  be  persuaded,  that  the  obeervntiott 
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of  jnstice  maket  a  fday-woTse :  or  that,  if  other 
excellencies  are  equal,  the  auclience  will  not  al- 
ways rise  better  pleased  from  the  final  triumph 
of  persecuted  virtue. 

In  the  preaent  case  the  public  has  decided. 
CordeUa.  from  the  time  of  Tate,  has  always  re> 
Cired  with  Tictorv  and  felicity.  And,  if  my  sen- 
sations could  add  any  thing  to  the  general  suf- 
frage, I  might  relate,  I  was  many  years  ago  so 
shocked  by  Cordelia's  death,  that  I  know  not 
whether  I  ever  endured  to  read  again  the  last 
•cenes  of  the  play  till  I  undertook  to  revise  them 
as  an  editor. 

There  is  another  controversy  among  the  critics 
ooneeming  this  play.  It  is  disputed  whether 
the  predominant  image  in  Lear's  disordered 
mind  be  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  or  the  cruelty 
of  his  daughtiers.  Mr.  Murphy,  a  very  judicious 
critic,  has  evinced  by  induction  of  particular 
passages,  that  the  onelty  of  his  daughters  is  the 
primary  source  of  his  distress,  and  uiat  the  loss 
of  royalty  affects  him  only  as  a  secondary  and 
subordinate  eviL  He  observes,  with  great  just- 
ness, that  Lear  would  move  our  compassion  but 
little,  did  we  not  rather  consider  the  injured  fv 
ther  than  the  degraded  kmg. 

The  story  of  this  play^  except  the  episode  of 
Edmund,  which  is  derived,  I  think,  firom  Sidney, 
is  taken  originally  from  Qeo&j  of  Monmouth, 
whom  Holbnshed  generally  copied:  but  per- 


baps  immediately  from  an  old  historical  bal 
My  reason  for  l>elieving  that  the  play  was  pos- 
tenor  to  the  ballad,  rather  than  the  ballad  to  the 
play,  is  that  the  ballad  has  nothing  of  Shah- 
spare's  nocturnal  tempest,  whidi  b  too  striking 
to  have  been  omitted,  and  that  it  follows  the 
chronicle ;  it  has  the  rudiments  of  the  play,  but 
none  of  its  amplifications :  it  first  hinted  Lear's 
madness,  but  did  not  array  it  in  circuuMtances. 
The  writer  of  the  ballad  added  something  to  the 
history,  which  is  a  proof  that  he  would  have 
added  more,  if  more  had  occurred  to  his  mind, 
and  more  must  have  occured  if  he  had  seen 
Shakspeare. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

This  play  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  our 
•author's  performances.  The  scenes  are  busy 
and  various,  the  incidents  numerous  and  impor- 
tant, the  catastrophe  irresistibly  affecting,  and 
the  process  of  the  action  carried  on  with  such 
•probability,  at  least  with  such  oongruity  to  popu- 
lar opinions,  as  tragedy  requires. 

Here  is  one  of  the  few  attempts  of  Shakspeare 
to  exhibit  the  conversation  of  j^entlemen,  to  re- 
present the  airy  sprigbdineBS  of  juvenile  elegance. 
Mr.  Dryden  mentions  a  tradition,  which  might 
oasily  reach  his  time,  of  a  declaration  made  by 
Shakspeare,  that  ^  he  was  obliged  to  kill  Mer- 
cutio  in  the  third  act,  lest  he  slMuld  have  been 
killed  by  him."  Yet  he  thinks  him  **  no  such 
l*ormidable  person  but  that  he  might  have  lived 
through  the  play,  and  died  in  his  bed,"  without 
danger  to  the  poet  Dryden  well  knew,  had  he 
'     t>een  in  quest  of  truth,  that  in  a  pointed  sentence, 

'  more  regard  is  commonly  had  to  the  words  than 
the  thought,  and  that  it  is  very  seldom  to  be  ri- 
gorously understood.  Mercutio's  wit^  gayety, 
and  courage,  will  always  procure  him  fnendsthat 

I  wish  him  a  longer  life ;  but  his  death  is  not  pre- 
cipitated, he  hM  lived  out  the  time  allotted  nim 

\   IB  the  eonatructioB  of  the  play ;  nor  do  I  dovbt 


the  ability  of  Shakspeare  to  have  continued  his      ^ 
existence,  thouffh  some  of  his  sallies  are  perhaps       , 
out  of  the  reach  of  Dryden ;  whose  genius  was 
not  very  fertile  of  merriment,  nor  ductile  to  hu-       j 
mour,  but  acute,  argumentative,  comprehensive, 
and  sublime. 

The  nurse  is  one  of  the  characters  in  which 
the  author  delighted ;  he  has  with  great  subtility 
of  distinction,  drawn  her  at  once  loquacious 
and  secret,  obsequious  and  insolent,  trusty  and 
dishonest 

His  comic  scenes  are  happily  wrought,  but  his 
pathetic  strains  are  always  polluted  with  some 
unexpected  depravations.  His  persons,  how- 
ever distressed,  have  s  eeneeit  10  them  in  their 
nutery,  a  wUterahUeoneeiL 

HABfLET. 

If  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare  were  to  be  cha 
racterised,  each  by  the  particular  excellence 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  rest,  we  must 
allow  to  the  tragedy  of  "Hamlet"  the  praise  of 
variety.  The  incidents  are  so  numerous,  that 
the  argument  of  the  play  would  make  a  lon|[ 
tale.  The  scenes  are  interchangeably  diversi- 
fied with  merriment  and  solemnity ;  with  mer- 
riment, that  includes  judicious  and  instructive 
observations;  and  so(emnity,  not  strained  by 
poetical  violence  above  the  natural  sentiments 
of  man.  New  characters  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  continual  succession,  exhibiting  various 
forms  of  life  and  particular  modes  of  conversa- 
tion. The  pretended  madness  of  Hamlet  causes 
much  mirth,  the  mournful  distraction  of  Ophelia 
fills  the  heart  with  tenderness,  and  every  person- 
age produces  the  effect  intended,  from  the  ap- 
paration  that  in  the  first  act  chills  the  blood  with 
norror,  to  the  fop  in  the  last  that  exposes  affec- 
tation to  just  contempt 

The  conduct  is  perhaps  not  wholly  secure 
against  objections.  The  action  is  indeed  for  the 
most  part  in  conthiual  progression,  but  there  are  ' 
some  scenes  which  neither  forward  nor  retard 
it  Of  the  feigned  madness  of  Hamlet  there 
appears  no  adequate  cause,  for  he  does  nothing 
which  he  might  not  have  done  with  the  re- 
putation of  sanity.  He  plays  the  madman 
most,  when  he  treats  Ophelia  with  so  much 
rudeness,  which  seems  to  be  useless  and  wanton 
cruelty, 

Hamlet  is.  through  the  whole  piece,  rather  an 
instrument  than  an  agent  After  he  has,  by  the 
stratagem  of  the  play,  convicted  the  king,  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  punish  him ;  and  his  death 
is  at  last  efiectea  by  an  incident  which  Hamlet 
had  no  part  in  producing. 

The  catastrophe  is  not  very  happily  produced ; 
the  exchange  of  weapons  is  rather  an  expedient 
of  necessity,  than  a  stroke  of  art  A  scheme 
iniffht  easily  have  been  formed  to  kill  Hamlet 
wiui  the  dagger,  and  Laertes  with  the  bowl. 

The  poet  is  accused  of  having  shown  little 
r^rard  to  poetical  justice,  and  may  be  charged 
with  e<pial  neglect  of  poetical  probability.  The 
apparition  left  the  regions  of  the  dead  to  littie 
purpose;  tiie  revenge  which  he  demands  is  not 
obtained,  but  by  the  death  of  him  that  was  re- 
quired to  take  it;  and  the  gratification,  which 
would  arise  from  the  destruct-on  of  an  usurper 
and  a  murderer,  is  abated,  by  the  untimely  death 
of  Ophelia,  the  young,  the  oeantiful,  the  hana- 
less,  aad  the  piooi; 
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OTHELLO. 

The  beattties  of  this  play  impress  themselres 
so  strongly  upon  the  attention  of  the  ^  reader, 
that  they  can  draw  no  aid  from  critical  illaatra- 
tion.  The  fiery  openness  of  Othello,  ma^ani- 
mous,  artless,  and  credulous,  boundless  m  his 
confidence,  ardent  in  his  affection,  inflexible  in 
his  resolution,  and  obdurate  in  his  revenge :  the 
cool  maliffuity  of  I&go,  silent  in  his  resentment, 
subtle  in  his  designs,  and  studious  at  once  of  his 
interest  and  his  vengeance :  tlie  soft  simplicity  of 
Desdemona,  confident  of  merit,  and  conscious 
of  innocence,  her  artless  perseverance  in  her 
suit,  and  her  slowness  to  suspect  that  she  can 
be  suspected,  are  such  proofs  of  Shakspeare^S 
skill  in  human  nature,  as,  I  suppose,  it  is  vain  to 
seek  in  any  modem  writer.  The  gradual  pro- 
gress which  lago  makes  in  the  Moor's  conviction, 
and  the  circumstances  which  he  employs  to  in- 
flame him,  are  so  artfully  natural,  that,  though 
It  will  perhaps  not  be  said  of  him  as  he  says  of 
himself,  that  he  is  a  man  not  easily  jealous^  yet 
we  cannot  but  pity  him,  when  at  last  we  find 
him  perplexed  in  the  extreme. 

There  is  always  danger,  lest  wickedness, 
conjoined  with  abilities,  should  steal  upon  es- 
teem,  though  it  misses  of  approbation;  but 


the  character  of  lago  is  so  oondncted,  that  he 
is  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last  hated  and 
despised. 

Even  tlie  inferior  characters  of  thid  play  would 
bo  ver]^  conspicuous  in  any  other  piece,  not  onl^ 
for  their  justness,  but  their  strength.  Casno  tf 
brave,  benevolent,  and  honest,  mined  only  by 
his  want  of  stubbornness  to  resist  an  insiaioos 
invitation.  Roderigo'S  suspicious  creduUty,  and 
impatient  submission  to  the  cheats  which  m  seetf 

Eractised  upon  him,  and  which  by  peraoasioa 
e  suflers  to  be  repeated,  exhibit  a  strong  picture 
of  a  weak  mind  betrayed  by  unlawful  desires  to 
a  false  friend ;  and  the  virtue  of  iEmilia  is  such 
as  we  often  find  worn  loosely,  but  not  cast  o£ 
easy  to  commit  small  crimes,  but  qaickeoed  ana 
alarmed  at  atrodous  villanies. 

The  scenes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  are 
busy,  varied  by  happy  interchanges,  and  regu- 
larly promoting  the  progression  of  the  story ; 
andfthe  narrative  in  tne  end,  though  it  t^s  but 
what  is  known  already,  yet  b  necessary  to  pro* 
duce  the  death  of  Othello. 

Had  the  scene  opened  in  Cyprus,  and  the  pre- 
ceding incidents  been  occasionally  related,  there 
had  been  little  wanting  to  a  drama  of  the  i 
exact  and  scrupulous  regularity. 
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To  solicit  a  subscription  for  a  Catalogue  of 
Books  exposed  to  sale,  is  an  attempt  for  which 
some  apolo^  cannot  but  be  necessary ;  for  few 
would  wilhngly  contribute  to  the  expense  of 
volumes,  by  wnich  neither  instruction  nor  enter- 
tainment could  be  afibrded,  from  which  only  the 
bookseller  could  expect  advantage,  and  of  which 
the  only  use  must  cease,  at  the  dispersion  of  the 
library. 

Nor  could  the  reasonableness  of  a  universal 
rejection  of  our  proposal  be  denied,  if  this  cata- 
logue were  to  be  compiled  with  no  other  view, 
than  that  of  promoting  the  sale  of  the  books 
which  it  enumerates,  and  drawn  up  with  that 
inaccuracy  and  confusion  which  may  be  found 
in  those  that  are  daily  published. 

But  our  design,  like  our  proposal,  ia  unconi- 
mon,  and  to  be  prosecuted  at  a  very  uncommon 
expense ;  it  being  intended,  that  the  books  shall 
be  distributed  into  their  distinct  classes,  and 
every  class  ranged  with  some  regard  to  the 
age  of  the  writers ;  that  every  book  shall  be  accu- 
rately described ;  that  the  peculiaritiea  of  editions 
shall  be  remarked,  and  observations  from  the 
authors  of  literary  history  occasionally  inter* 
spersed ;  that,  by  this  catalogue,  we  may  inlbrm 
posterity  of  the  excellence  and  value  of  this  great 
collection,  and  promote  the  knowledge  of  scarce 
books,  and  elegant  editions.  For  this  purpose 
men  of  letters  are  engaged,  who  cannot  even  be 
supplied  with  amanuenses,  but  at  an  expense 
above  that  of  a  comiaon  catalogue. 

To  show  that  this  collection  deserves  a  pai^ 
ticukr  degree  of  regard  from  the  learned  and 


the  studiotni.  that  it  excels  any  library  that  wis 
ever  yet  oflered  to  public  sale  in  the  value  as 
well  as  number  of  the  volumes  which  it  contains ; 
and  that  therefore  this  cataloffue  will  not  be  m 
less  use  to  men  of  letters,  than  those  of  the  Tho* 
anian,  Heinsian,  or  Barberinian  libranes,  it  may 
not  be  improoer  to  exhibit  a  general  account  of 
the  different  classes,  as  they  are  naturally  divided 
by  the  several  sdenoes. 

By  this  method  we  can  indeed  exhibit  only  ft 
general  idea,  at  once  majEfniiiceht  and  confined ; 
an  idea  of  the  writings  of  many  nations,  ooUed- 
ed  from  distant  parts  of  the  world,  discovered 
sometimes  by  chance,  and  tometimea  by  cari- 
osity, amidst  the  rubbish  of  forsaken  monasteries, 
and  the  repositories  of  ancient  families,  ami 
brought  hitner  from  everjr  part,  as  to  the  on^ 
versid  receptacle  of  leanung. 

It  will  be  no  unpleasing  eflect  ofthis  aecoiint| 
if  those  that  shall  happen  to  peruse  it,  shoola 
be  inclined  b^r  it  to  reflect  on  the  character  of 
the  late  proprietors,  and  to  pay  some  ttibote  of 
veneration  to  then'  ardour  for  uterature,  to  diat 
generous  and  exalted  curiosity  which  they  gratis 
fied  with  incessant  searches  and  immeiise  ex- 
pense, and  to  which  they  dedicated  that  time, 
and  that  sii|>erfluity  of  fortune,  whidi  many 
others  of  their  rank  employ  in  the  pursuit  of 
contemptible  anmsenients,  or  the  gratificatkui 
of  guilty  passions.  And,  surely,  every  mani 
who  considers  learning  as  ornamental  and  ad> 
vantageous  to  the  commnnity,  must  aUow  them 
the  bonowr  of  public  benefactors,  who  have  in* 
trodttood  aoiongst  os  authors  not  l&therto  well 
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kaoWfi,  tnd  added  to  the  literary  treasuree  of 
their  native  country. 

That  our  catalosue  will  excite  any  other  man 
to  emulate  the  collectors  of  this  hhrary,  to  pre- 
fer books  and  manuscripts  to  e<]ui|>age  and  lux- 
ury, and  to  forsake  noise  and  diversion  for  the 
conversation  of  the  learned,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  extensive  knowledge,  we  are  very  far  from 
presuming  to  hope ;  hut  shall  make  no  scruple 
to  assert,  that,  if  any  man  should  happen  to  be 
seized  with  such  laudable  ambition,  he  may  find 
to  this  catalogue  hints  and  informations,  which 
are  not  easily  to  be  met  with ;  he  will  discover, 
that  the  boasted  Bodleian  library  is  very  far 
from  a  perfect  model,  and  that  even  the  learned 
Fabricius  cannot  completely  instruct  him  in  the 
early  editions  of  the  classic  writers. 

But  the  collectors  of  libraries  cannot  be  no- 
merous ;  and,  therefore,  catalogues  cannot  very 
properly  be  recommended  to  the  public,  if  they 
nadf  not  a  more  general  and  frequent  use,  a  use 
which  every  student  has  experienced,  or  ne- 
glected to  his  ioss.  By  the  means  of  catalogues 
only  can  it  be  known,  what  has  been  written  on 
every  part  of  learning,  and  the  hazard  avoided 
of  encoanterioff  difficulties  which  have  already 
been  cleared,  aiscussing  ouestions  which  have 
already  been  decided,  ana  digging  in  mines  of 
literature  which  former  ages  luive  exhausted. 

How  often  this  has  been  the  fate  of  students, 
every  roan  of  letters  can  declare;  and,  perhaps, 
there  are  very  few  who  have  not  sometimes 
valued  as  new  discoveries,  made  by  themselves, 
those  observations  which  have  lonff  since  been 
published,  and  of  which  the  world  Uierefore  will 
refuse  them  the  praise ;  nor  can  the  refusal  be 
censured  as  any  enormous  violation  of  iustice ; 
for,  why  should  they  not  forfeit  by  tneir  ig- 
norance, what  they  might  claim  by  their  saga- 
city? 

To  illustrate  this  remark,  by  the  mention  of 
obscure  names,  would  not  much  confirm  it :  and 
to  villify  for  this  purpose  the  memory  of  men 
truly  great,  would  be  to  deny  them  the  reve- 
rence which  they  nnay  justly  claim  from  those 
whom  their  writings  liave  instructed.  May  the 
shade,  at  least,  of  one  great  English  critic  rest 
without  disturbance ;  and  may  no  man  presume 
to  insult  his  memory,  who  wants  his  learning, 
his  reason,  or  his  wit 

From  the  vexatious  disappointment  of  meet- 
ing reproach,  where  praise  is  expected,  every 
man  will  certainly  desire  to  be  secured;  and 
therefore  that  book  will  have  some  claim  to  his 
regard,  from  which  he  may  receive  informations 
of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  such  as  a  cata- 
logue of  the  Harleian  library  will  copiously  af- 
ford him. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  catalogues  of  less  importance 
to  those  whom  curiosity  has  engaged  in  the 
study  of  literary  historv,  and  who  think  the  in- 
tellectual revolutions  of  the  world  more  worthy 
of  their  attention  than  the  ravages  of  tyrants, 
the  desolation  of  kingdoms,  the  rout  of  armies, 
«ad  the  fall  of  empires.  Those  who  are  pleased 
with  observing  the  first  birth  of  new  opinions, 
their  struggles,  against  opposition,  their  silent 
proj^ress  under  persecution,  their  general  re- 
ception, and  their  gradual  decline,  or  sudden 
extinction  ;  those  tlmt  smuse  themselves  with 
remarking  the  difierent  periods  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  observe  how  darkness  and  light  suc- 


ceed each  other;  by  what  accident  the  most 
gloomy  nights  of  ignorance  have  given  way  to 
the  dawn  of  science,  and  how  learning  has  lan- 
guished and  decayed,  for  want  of  patronage  and 
regard,  or  been  overborne  by  the  prevalence  of 
fashionable  ignorance,  or  lost  amidst  the  tumults 
of  invasion  and  the  storms  of  violf^nce.  All 
those  who  desire  any  knowledse  of  the  literary 
transactions  of  past  age?,  may  find  in  catalogues, 
Hke  this  at  least,  such  an  account  as  is  given  by 
annalists  and  chronologers  of  civil  history. 

H6w  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings  has 
been  difiused,  will  be  observed  from  the  cata* 
logue  of  the  various  editions  of  the  Bible,  from 
the  first  impression  by  Fust,  in  1462,  to  the  pre- 
sent time ;  in  which  will  be  contained  the  poly* 
glot  editions  of  8pain,  France,  and  England,  those 
of  the  original  Hebrew,  the  Greek  Septuamnt, 
and  the  Latin  Vulgate  :  with  the  versions  which 
are  now  used  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe, 
in  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  m  Lithuania,  Bo* 
hemia.  Fin  lend,  and  Iceland. 

With  regard  to  the  attempts  of  the  same  kind 
made  in  our  country,  there  are  few  whose  ex- 
pectations will  not  be  exceeded  by  the  number 
of  English  bibles,  of  which  not  one  is  forgotten, 
whether  valuable  for  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  the 
impression,  or  for  the  notes  with  which  the  text 
is  accompanied,  or  for  any  controversy  or  per- 
secution that  it  produced,  or  for  the  peculiarity 
of  any  single  passage.  With  the  same  care  have 
the  various  editions  of  the  book  of  common- 
prayer  been  selected,  from  which  all  the  altera- 
tions which  have  been  made  in  it  may  be  easily 
remarked. 

Among  a  great  number  of  Roman  missals 
and  breviaries,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  cuts  and  illuminations,  will  be  found  the 
Mosarabic  mifsal  and  breviary,  thi|t  raised  such 
commotions  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

The  controversial  treaties  written  in  England, 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  have  been 
diligently  collected,  with  a  multitude  of  remark- 
able tracts,  single  sermons,  and  small  treatises ; 
which,  however  worthy  to  be  preserved,  are  per- 
haps to  be  found  in  no*  other  place. 

The  regard  which  was  always  paid  by  the 
collectors  of  this  library,  to  that  remarkable  pe» 
riod  of  time  in  which  the  art  of  printing  was 
invented,  determined  them  to  accumulate  the 
ancient  impressions  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  ; 
to  which  the  later  editions  are  added,  lest  anti* 
ouity  should  have  seemed  more  worthy  of  esteem 
than  accuracy. 

History  has  been  considered  with  the  regard 
due  to  tnat  study  by  which  the  manners  are 
most  easily  formed,  and  from  which  the  most 
efficacious  instruction  is  received ;  nor  will  the 
most  extensive  curiosity  fail  of  gratification  in 
this  library ;  from  which  no  writers  have  been 
excluded,  that  relate  either  to  the  religious  or 
civil  afifairs  of  any  nation. 

Not  only  those  authors  of  ecclesiastical  his* 
tory  have  been  procured  that  treat  of  the  state 
of  relipon  in  general,  or  deliver  accounts  of  secta 
or  nations,  but  those  likewise  who  have  confined 
themselves  to  particular  orders  of  men  in  every 
church ;  who  have  related  the  original,  and  the 
rules  of  every  society,  or  recounted  the  Uvea  of 
its  founder  and  its  members;  those  who  have 
deduced  in  every  country  the  succession  of 
bishops,  and  those  who  nave  employed  thciz 
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afiilitiefl  in  celebrating  the  pietj  of  particular 
tHunts,  or  martyrs,  or  monks,  or  nuns. 

The  civil  history  of  all  nations  has  been 
amassed  together ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine 
which  has  been  thought  most  worthy  of  curi- 
osity. 

Of  France,  not  only  the  general  histories  and 
ancient  chronicles,  the  accounts  of  celebrated 
reigns,  and  narratives  of  remarkable  events,  but 
even  tne  memorials  of  sini^le  families,  the  lives 
of  private  men,  the  antiquities  of  particular  cities, 
churches,  and  monasteries,  the  topography  of 
provinces,  and  the  accounts  of  laws,  customs, 
and  prescriptions,  are  here  to  be  found. 

Tne  several  states  of  Italy  have,  in  this  trea- 
sury, their  particular  historians,  whose  accounts 
are,  periiaps,  generally  more  exact,  by  being  less 
extensive ;  and  more  mteresting,  by  being  more 
particular. 

Nor  has  less  regard  been  paid  to  the  diflerent 
nations  of  the  Germanic  empire,  of  which  nei- 
ther the  Bohemians,  nor  Hungarians,  nor  Aus- 
trians,  nor  Bavarians  have  been  neglected ;  nor 
have  their  antiquities,  however  generally  disre- 
garded, been  less  studiously  searched  than  their 
present  state. 

The  northern  nations  have  supplied  this  col- 
lection, not  only  with  history,  but  poetry,  with 
Gothic  antiquities  and  Runic  inscriptions ;  which 
at  least  have  this  claim  to  veneration  above  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  magnificence,  that  they  are 
the  works  of  those  heroes  by  whom  the  Roman 
empire  was  destroyed ;  and  which  may  plead,  at 
least  in  this  nation,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
neglected  by  those  that  owe  to  the  men  whose 
memories  they  preserve,  their  constitution,  their 
properties,  and  their  liberties. 

The  curiosity  of  these  collectors  extends 
equally  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  nor  did  they 
forget  to  add  to  the  northern  the  southern  writers, 
or  to  adorn  their  collection  with  chronicles  of 
Spain,  and  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

Even  of  those  nations  with  which  we  have  less 
intercourse,  whose  customs  are  less  accurately 
known,  and  whose  history  is  less  distinctly  re- 
counted, there  are  in  this  library  reposited  suth 
accounts  as  the  Europeans  have  been  hitherto, 
able  to  obtain :  nor  are  the  Mogul,  the  Tartar, 
the  Turk,  and  the  Saracen,  without  their  his- 
torians. 

That  persons  so  inquisitive  with  rej^rd  to 
the  transactions  of  other  nations,  should  inquire 
yet  more  ardently  a(\er  the  history  of  their  own, 
may  be  naturally  expected ;  and  indeed,  this 

Sart  of  the  library  is  no  common  instance  of 
iligence  and  accuracy.  Here  are  to  be  found, 
with  the  ancient  chronicles,  and  larger  histories 
of  Britain,  the  narratives  of  single  reigns,  and 
the  accounts  of  remarkable  revolutions,  the  to- 
pQorraphical  histories  of  counties,  the  pedigrees 
of  families,  the  antiquities  of  churches  and  cities, 
the  proceedings  of  pariiaments,  the  records  of 
monasteries,  and  the  lives  of  particular  men, 
whether  eminent  in  the  church  or  in  the  state, 
or'remaricable  in  private  life;  whether  exem- 
plary for  their  virtues,  or  detestable  for  their 
crimes ;  whether  persecuted  for  religion,  or  exe- 
cuted for  rebellion. 

That  memorable  period  of  the  Blnglish  history, 
which  begins  with  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the 
First,  anoends  with  the  Restoration,  will  almost 
famish  a  library  alone,  such  is  the  number  of 


volumes,  pamphlets,  and  papers  which  wett 
published  by  either  party  ;  and  such  is  the  cai , 
with  which  they  have  been  preserved. 

Nor  is  histonr  without  the  necessary  prepara- 
tives and  attendants,  geography  and  chronology : 
of  geography,  the  best  writers  and  delineators 
have  been  procured,  and  pomp  and  accuracy 
have  both  been  regarded :  the  student  of  chrono- 
logy mav  here  find  likewise  those  authors  who 
searchea  the  records  of  time,  and  fixed  the  pe- 
riods of  history. 

With  the  historians  and  geographers  may  be 
ranked  the  writers  of  voyages  and  travels,  which 
may  be  read  here  in  the  Latin,  English,  Dutch, 
German,  French,  Itahan,  and  Spanish  lan- 
guaces. 

The  laws  of  different  countries,  as  they  are 
in  themselves  equally  worthy  of  curioaty  with 
their  history,  have,  in  this  colleetion,  been  justly 
regarded ;  and  the  rules  by  which  the  varioos 
communities  of  the  worid  are  governed,  may  be 
here  examined  and  compared  Here  are  the 
ancient  editions  of  the  papal  decretals,  and  the 
commentators  on  the  civil  law,  the  edicts  of 
Spain  and  the  statutes  of  Venice. 

But  with  particular  industry  have  the  various 
writers  on  the  laws  of  our  own  country  been 
collected  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  present 
time,  from  the  bodies  of  the  statutes  to  the  mi- 
nutest treatise ;  not  only  the  reports,  precedents, 
and  readings  of  our  own  courts,  but  even  the 
laws  of  our  West  Indian  colonies,  will  be  ex- 
hibited in  our  altalogue. 

But  neither  history  nor  law  have  been  so  £ir 
able  to  engross  this  library,  as  to  exclude  phy- 
sic, philosophy,  or  criticism.  Those  hare  bees 
thought,  with  justice,  worthy  of  a  place,  who 
have  examined  the  different  species  of  animals, 
delineated  their  forms,  or  described  thdr  pro- 
perties and  instincts ;  or  who  have  penetrated 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,,  treated  on  its  difik«at 
strata,  and  analyzed  its  metals ;  or  who  have 
amused  themselves  with  less  laborious  specuU- 
tions,  and  planted  trees,  or  cultivated  flowers. 

Those  that  have  exalted  their  thoughts  above 
the  minuter  parts  of  the  creation,  who  have  ot^ 
served  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
attempted  systems  of  the  universe,  have  not 
been  denied  the  honour  which  they  deserved  by 
so  great  an  attempt,  whatever  has  been  thev 
success.  Nor  have  those  mathematiciaiis  been 
rejected,  who  have  applied  their  science  to  tke 
common  purposes  ot  life;  or  those  that  have 
deviated  into  the  kindred  arts  of  tactics,  archi- 
tecture, and  fortification. 

Even  arts  of  far  less  importance  have  found 
their  authors,  nor  have  these  authors  been  de- 
spised by  the  boundless  curiosity  of  the  propri- 
etors of  theHarleian  library.  The  writers  om 
horsemanship  and  fencing  are  more  numeroos, 
and  more  bulky  than  could  be  expected  by  those 
who  reflect  how  seldom  those  exceed  in  either, 
whom  their  education  has  qualified  to  compose 
books. 

The  admirer  of  Greek  and  Roman  Uteratnre 
will  meet,  in  this  collection,  vrith  editions  little 
known  to  the  most  inquisitive  critics,  and  which 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  those  whose 
great  employment  has  been  the  collation  oC 
copies ;  nor  will  he  find  only  the  most  ancient 
editions  of  Faustus,  Jenson,  Spira,  Sweynheim 
and  Pannartz,  but  the  most  accurate  bkewiee 
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and  beaotifal  of  ColinseiiB,  the  Junte,  Plantin, 
Aldus,  the  Stephens,  and  Elzevir,  with  the  com- 
mentaries and  observations  of  the  most  learned 
editors. 

Nor  are  they  accompanied  only  with  the 
illustrations  of  those  who  have  confined  their 
attempts  to  particular  writers,  but  of  those  tike- 
wise  who  have  treated  on  any  part  of  the  Greek 
or  Roman  antiquities,  their  laws,  thdr  customs, 
their  dress,  their  boildinffs,  their  wars,  their 
revenues,  or  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their 
worship,  and  those  that  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  any  of  their  authors  from  their  statutes 
or  their  corns. 

Next  to  the  ancients,  those  writers  deserve  to 
be  mentioned,  who,  at  the  restoration  of  litera- 
ture, imitated  their  language  and  their  style 
with  so  (Treat  success,  or  who  laboured  with  so 
much  industry  to  make  them  understood :  such 
were  Philelpnus  and  Politian,  Scaliffer  and 
Buchanan,  and  the  poets  of  the  age  of  Leo  the 
Tenth ;  these  are  likewise  to  be  found  in  thb 
library,  to^tftber  with  the  DelieicB,  or  collections 
of  all  nations.  - 

Painting  is  so  neariy  allied  to  poetry,  that  it 
cannot  be  wondered  that  those  who  haVe  so 
much  esteemed  the  one,  ha«*%;  paid  an  equal  re- 
.^ard  to  the  other ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  easily 
miagined,  that  tl^  collection  of  prints  is  nume- 
rous in  an  unconunon  degree:  but,  surely,  the 
expectation  of  every  man  will  be  exceeded,  when 
he  is  informed  that  there  are  more  than  forty 
thousand  engraven  from  Raphael,  Titian,  Guido, 
the  Carraches,  and  a  thousand  others,  by  Nan- 
teuil.  Hollar,  Collet,  Edelinck,  and  Dorigny,  and 
other  engravers  of  equal  reputation. 

There  is  also  a  gr^t  collection  of  original 
drawings,  of  which  three  seem  to  deserve  a  par- 
ticular mention :  the  first  exhibits  a  representa- 
tion of  the  inside  of  Sl  Peter's  church  at  Rome ; 
the  second,  of  that  of  St.  John  Lateran ;  and  the 
tiiird,  of  the  high  altar  of  St.  Ignathis :  all  paint- 
ed with  the  utmost  accuracy,  in  their  proper 
ooloii^ 

As  the  value  of  this  great  collection  may  be 
eoiKseived  from  this  account,  however  imperfect, 
as  the  variety  of  subjects  must  engage  the  curi- 
osity of  men  of  different  studies,  inainations,  and 
employments,  it  may  be  thought  of  very  little 
use  to  mention  any  slighter  advantages,  or  to 
dwell  on  the  decorations  and  embellishments 
which  the  generosity  of  the  proprietors  has  be- 
stowed upon  it ;  yet,  since  tne  compiler  of  the 
Thuanian  catalogue  thought  not  even  that  species 
of  elegance  below  his  observation,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  observe,  that  the  Harleian  library, 
perhaps,  excels  all  others,  not  more  in  the  num- 
ber and  excellence,  than  in  the  splendour  of  its 
volumes. 

We  may  now  sr.rely  be  allowed  to  hope,  that 
oar  catalogue  will  not  be  thought  unworthy  of 
the  pubhc  curiosity ;  that  it  wiilbe  purchased  as 
a  record  of  this  great  collection,  and  preserved  as 
one  of  the  memorials  of  learninfi;. 

The  patrons  of  literature  will  forgive  the  pur- 
chaser of  this  library,  if  he  presumes  to  assert 
some  claim  to  their  protection  and  encourage- 
ment, as  he  may  have  been  instrumenul  in  con- 
tinain^  to  this  nation  the  advantage  of  it.  The 
mle  of  Vossius's  collection  into  a  foreign  coun- 
try, is,  to  this  day,  regretted  by  men  of  letters ; 
and  if  this  effort  for  the  prevention  of  another 


loss  of  the  same  kind  should  be  disadvantageous 
to  hun,  no  man  will  hereafter  willingly  riSi  his 
fortune  in  the  cause  of  learning. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  CATALOOUB  OF  THB  BARLKIAM  UBEART 

Vol.  in. 

Having  prefixed  to  the  former  volumes  of  my 
Catalogue  an  account  of  the  prodiffious  collec- 
tion accumulated  in  the  Harleian  ubrary,  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  of  any  introduc- 
tion to  the  subsequent  volumes,  hao  not  some 
censures  which  this  great  undertaking  has  drawn 
upon  me,  made  it  proper  to  ofiler  to  the  public  an 
apology  for  my  conduct 

The  price  which  I  have  set  upon  my  cala- 
lo^e,  has  been  represented  by  the  oooksellers  as 
an  avaricious  innovation  ;  and,  in  a  paper  pub- 


might  therefore  afford  to  give  away  the  Cata- 
logue. 

I  should  have  imagined  that  accusations,  con- 
certed by  such  heads  as  these,  would  have  va- 
nished of  themselves,  without  any  answer ;  but, 
since  I  have  the  mortification  to  find  that  they 
have  been  in  some  decree  regarded  by  men  of 
more  knowledge  than  uemselves,  I  shall  explain 
the  motive  of  my  procedure. 

My  original  design  was,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, to  publish  a  methodical  and  exact  Cata- 
logue of  this  library,  upon  the  plan  which  has 
been  laid  down,  as  I  am  informed  by  several  men 
of  the  first  rank  among  the  leameo.  It  was  m- 
tended  by  those  who  undertook  the  work,  to 
make  a  very  exact  disposition  of  all  the  subjects, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  the  remarkable  differ- 
ences of  the  editions,  and  the  other  peculiarities, 
which  make  any  book  eminently  valuable:  and 
it  was  imagined,  that  some  improvements  might, 
by  pursuing  this  scheme,  be  made  in  literary 
history. 

With  this  view  was  the  Catalogue  begun, 
when  the  price  was  fixed  upon  it  in  public 
advertisements;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
such  a  Catalogue  would  have  been  willingly  pur- 
chased by  those  who  understood  its  use.  But-, 
when  a  few  sheets  had  been  printed,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  scheme  was  impracticable,  with- 
out more  hands  than  could  be  procured,  or  more 
time  than  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  sale  would 
allow :  the  Catalogue  was  therefore  continued 
without  notes,  at  least  in  the  matest  part ;  and, 
though  it  was  still  performed  better  than  those 
which  are  daily  offered  to  the  public,  fell  much 
below  the  origmal  design. 

It  was  then  no  longer  proper  to  insist  upon  a 
price ;  and  therefore,  though  money  was  de- 
manded upon  the  delivery  of  the  Catalogue*,  it 
was  only  taken  as  a  pledge  that  the  Catalogue 
was  not,  as  is  very  frequent,  wantonly  called  for, 
by  thofte  who  never  intended  to  peruse  it,  and  1 
therefore  promised  that  it  should  be  taken  again 
in  exchange  for  any  book  rated  at  the  same 
value. 

It  may  be  still  said,  that  other  booksellers  give 
away  ihoir  catalogues  without  any  such  precau 
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tion,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  make  any  new  or 
extraordinary  demands.  But,  1  hope,  it  will  be 
considered,  at  how  much  greater  expense  my 
Catalo^e  was  drawn  up :  and  be  remembered, 
that  when  other  booksellers  give  their  catalogues, 
they  give  only  what  will  be  of  no  use  when  their 
books  are  sold,  and  what,  if  it  remained  in  their 
hands,  they  must  throw  away :  whereas  I  hope 
that  this  datalof  ue  will  retam  iis  use,  and,  con- 
sequently, its  value,  and  be  sold  with  the  cata- 
logues  of  theBarberinian  and  Marckian  libraries. 

However,  to  comply  with  the  utmost  expecta- 
tions of  the  world,  I  have  now  published  tlie 
second  part  of  my  Catalogue,  upon  conditions 
still  more  commodious  for  the  purchaser,  as  I 
intend,  that  all  those  who  are  pleased  to  receive 
them  at  the  same  price  of  five  snillinss  a  volume, 
shall  be  allowed  at  any  time,  within  Uiree  montlis 
afler  the  day  of  sale,  either  to  return  them  in  ex- 
change for  books,  or  to  send  them  back,  and 
receive  their  money. 

Since,  therefore,  I  have  absolutely  debarred 
myself  from  receiving  any  advanuge  from  the 
sale  of  the  Catalogue,  it  will  be  reasonable  to 
impute  it  rather  to  necessity  than  choice,  that  I 
shall  continue  it  to  two  volumes  more,  which  the 
number  of  the  single  tracts  which  have  been  disco^ 
vered,  make  indispensably  requisite.  I  need  not 
tell  those  who  are  acquainted  with  affairs  of  this 
kind,  how  much  pamphlets  swell  a  catalogue, 
since  the  title  of  the  least  book  may  be  as  long 
as  that  of  the  greatest. 

Pamphlets  nave  been  for  many  years,  in  this 
nation,  the  canals  of  controversy,  politic^  and 
sacred  history,  and  therefore  will,  doubtless,  fur- 
nish occasion  to  a  very  great  number  of  curious 
remarks.  And  I  take  this  opportunity  of  pro- 
posing to  those  who  are  delighted  with  this  kind 
of  study,  that,  if  they  will  encourage  me,  by  a 
reasonable  subscription,  to  employ  men  qualified 
to  make  the  observations  for  which  this  part  of 
the  catalogue  will  furnish  occasion,  I  will  pro- 
cure the  wliole  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  manner  with  the  most  laboured 
part  of  this,  and  interspersed  with  notes  of  the 
same  kind. 

If  any  excuse  was  necessary  for  the  additi'>n 
of  these  volumes,  I  have  already  urged  in  my  de- 
fence the  strongest  plea,  no  less  than  absolute 
;iece3sity,  it  being  impossible  to  comprise  in  four 
volumes,  however  large,  or  however  closely 
printed,  the  titles  which  yet  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

But,  I  suppose,  none  will  blame  the  multipli- 
cation of  volumes,  to  whatever  number  they 
may  be  continued,  which  every  one  may  use 
without  buying  them,  and  which  are  therefore 
published  at  no  expense  but  my  own. 

There  is  one  accusation  still  remaining^  by 
which  I  am  more  sensibly  aflTected,  and  which  I 
am  therefore  desirous  to  obviate,  before  it  has 
too  long  prevailed.  I  hear  that  I  am  accused  of 
rating  my  books  at  too  high  a  price,  at  a  price 
which  no  other  person  would  demand.  To  an- 
swer this  accusation,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
what  those  who  urge  it  mean  by  a  high  price. 
The  price  of  things  valuable  for  their  rarity  is  en- 
tirely arbitrary,  and  depends  upon  the  variable 
taste  of  mankind,  and  the  casual  fiuctuarion  of 
the  fashion,  and  can  never  be  ascertained  like 
tliat  of  things  only  estimable  according  to  their 


If,  therefore,  I  have  set  a  hkh  Tmlne  npMi 
books — if  I  have  vainly  imagined  literature  to  be 
nM>re  fashionable  than  it  really  is,  or  idly  bopCQ 
to  revive  a  taaie  well  nigh  extmgiushed,  I  know 
not  why  I  should  be  persecuteid  with  cJamoar 
and  invective,  since  I  only  shall  suffer  by  my 
mistake,  and  be  obliged  to  keep  those  books 
whicb  I  was  in  hopes  of  selling. 

If  those  who  charge  me  with  asking  a  bigk 
prxct,  will  explain  their  meaning,  it  may  be  po8« 
sible  to  give  them  an  answer  less  general.  If 
they  measure  the  price  at  which  the  books  an 
now  offered,  by  that  at  which  they  were  bought 
by  the  late  possessor,  they  will  find  it  dimiuiahed 
at  least  three  parts  in  four:  If  they  would  com- 
pare it  with  tne  demands  of  other  bookselleis 
they  must  find  the  same  books  in  their  hands, 
and  they  will  be,  perhaps,  at  last  reduced  to 
confes)*,  that  they  mean,  by  a  high  price,  only  a 
price  higher  than  they  are  mclined  to  give. 

I  have,  at  least,  a  right  to  hope,  that  no  een- 
tleman  will  receive  an  account  of  the  price  tnom 
the  booksellers,  of  whom  it  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined that  they  will  be  willing,  since  they  can- 
not depreciate  the  books,  to  exaggerate  the  price : 
and  1  will  boldly  promise  those  who  have  been 
influenced  by  malevolent  reports,  that,  if  they 
will  be  pleased,  at  the  day  c^"  sale,  to  exaamie 
the  prices  with  their  own  eyes,  they  will  fiod 
them  lower  than  they  have  been  repffeaentod. 


AN  ESSAY 

ON    THE    ORIGIN    AKD    IMPORTAKCB     OT    VUXX 
TRACTS   AND   FUGITIVE    FISCES. 


Written  for  the  Introduction  to  the 
M'scellany. 

Though  the  scheme  of  the  following  Miaed- 
lany  is  so  obvious,  that  the  title  alone  is  soffideBt 
to  explain  it :  and  though  several  collections  hava 
been  formerly  attempted  upon  plans,  as  to  the 
method  very  little,  but,  as  to  the  capacity  and 
execution,  very  different  from  ours  ;  we  being 
possessed  of  the  greatest  variety  for  such  a 
work,  hope  for  a  more  general  reception  than 
those  confined  schemes  had  the  fortune  to  meet 
with ;  and,  therefore,  think  it  not  wholly  un- 
necessary to  explain  our  intentions,  to  display 
the  treasure  of  materials  out  of  which  this  Mis- 
cellany is  to  be  compiled,  and  to  exhibit  a 
general  idea  of  the  pieces  which  we  int^id  to 
insert  in  iL 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  nation  in  which  it  is  so 
necessary,  as  in  our  own,  to  assemble  from  time 
to  time  the  small  tracts  and  fugitive  pieces  which 
are  occasionallj^  published ;  for,  besides  the  gene- 
ral subjects  of  inquiry,  which  are  culLivated  by 
us,  in  common  with  every  other  learned  nation, 
our  constitution  in  church  and  state  naturally 
gives  birth  to  a  multitude  of  performances  which 
would  either  not  have  been  written,  or  oouki  not 
have  been  made  public  in  any  other  place. 

The  form  of  our  government,  whidi  gives  every 
man  that  has  leisure,  or  curiosity,  or  vanity,  tli« 
right  of  inquiring  into  the  propriety  of  paWw 
measures,  and  by  consequence,  obliges  thoecwbo 
are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  nattoosl 
affairs,  to  give  an  account  of  their  conoud  to 
aloiost  every  man  who  demands  it,  miy  be  rea- 
sonably imagined  to  have  occasioned  innainei»> 
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Mepamphlets,  which  would  never  have  appeared 
anaer  arbitrary  ^vemments,  where  ever^  man 
Inlts  himself  in  mdolence  under  cdamities,  of 
which  he  cannot  promote  the  redress,  or  thinks  it 
prudence  to  conceal  the  uneasiness,  of  which  he 
cannot  complain  without  danger.^ 

The  multiplicity  of  rdigious  sects  tolerated 
among  us,  of  which  erery  one  has  found  oppo- 
nents and  Tindicators,  is  another  source  of 
unexhaustible  publication,  almost  peculiar  to 
ourselves ;  for  controversies  cannot  be  long  con- 
tinned,  nor  frequently  revived,  where  an  inquisi- 
tor has  a  right  to  shut  up  the  disputants  in 
dungeons ;  or  where  silence  cau  be  imposed  on 
either  part^  by  the  refusal  of  a  license. 

Not  that  it  should  be  inferred  from  hence,  that 
political  or  religious  controversies  are  the  only 
products  of  the  nberty  of  the  British  press ;  the 
mind  once  let  loose  to  inquiry,  and  suffered  to 
operate  without  restraint,  necessarily 'deviates 
into  peculiar  opinions,  and  wanders  in  new  tracks, 
where  she  is  indeed  sometimes  lost  in  a  labyrinth, 
from  which  though  she  cannot  return,  and  scarce 
knows  how  to  proceed,  vet  sometimes  makes 
useful  discoveries,  or  finds  out  nearer  paths  to 
knowledge. 

The  boundless  liberty  with  which  every  man 
may  write  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  opporta- 
nity  of  conveying  new  sentiments  to  the  public, 
without  danger  of  suffering  either  ridicule  or 
oensure,  which  every  man  may  enjoy,  whose 
vanity  does  not  incite  him  too  hastily  to  own  his 
performances,  naturally  invites  those  who  em- 
ploy themselves  in  speculation,  to  try  how  their 
notions  will  be  received  by  a  nation,  which  ex- 
empts caution  from  fear,  and  modesty  from 
ahajne ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  that  where  repu* 
tetion  may  be  gained,  but  needs  not  be  lost, 
multitudes  are  willing  to  try  their  fortune,  and 
thrust  their  opinions  mto  the  light ;  sometimes 
with  unsuccessful  haste,  and  sometimes  with 
happy  temerity. 

It  IS  observed,  that,  among  the  natives  of 
England,  is  to  be  found  a  greater  varietv  of  hu- 
mour, than  in  any  other  country;  and  doubt- 
less, where  every  man  has  a  full  liberty  to  pro- 
pagate bis  conceptions,  variety  of  humour  must 
produce  variety  of  writers ;  and,  where  the 
number  of  authors  is  so  great,  there  cannot  but 
be  some  worthyn>f  distinction. 

All  these,  and  many  other  causes,  too  tedious 
to  be  enumerated,  have  contributed  to  make 
pamphlets  and  small  tracts  a  verv  important  part 
of  an  English  library  :  nor  are  there  any  pieces, 
upon  which  those,  wno  aspire  to  the  reputation 
of  judicious  collectors  of  books,  bestow  more 
attention,  or  greater  expense;  because  many 
advantages  may  be  expected  from  the  perusal  of 
these  small  productions,  which  are  scarcely  to 
be  found  in  that  of  larger  works. 

If  we  regard  history,  it  is  well  known  that 
most  political  treatises  have  for  a  long  time  ap- 
pearea  in  this  form,  and  that  the  first  relations 
of  transactions,  wliile  they  are  yet  the  subject 
of  conversation,  divide  the  opinions,  and  employ 
the  conjectures  of  mankind,  are  delivered  by 
these  petty  writers  who  have  opportunities  of 
collecting  the  different  sentiments  of  disputants, 
of  inquiring  the  truth  from  living  witnesses, 
and  of  copying  their  representations  from  the 
life;  and,  therefore,  they  preserve  a  multitude 
of  particular  incidents,  which  are  forgotten  in  a 
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short  time,  or  omitted  in  formal  relations,  and 
which  are  yet  to  be  considered  as  sparks  of  truth, 
which,  when  united,  may  afford  light  in  some 
of  the  darkest  scenes  of  state,  as,  we  doubt  not, 
will  be  sufficiently  proved  in  the  course  of  this 
Miscellany ;  and  wnich  it  is,  therefore,  the  in* 
terest  of  tlie  public  to  preserve  unextinguished. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to 
subjects  of  yet  more  importance.  In  contro- 
versies  that  relate  to  the  truths  of  religion,  the 
first  essays  of  reformation  are  generally  timo- 
rous; and  those  who  have  opinions  to  offer, 
which  they  expect  to  be  opposed,  produce  their 
sentiments  by  degrees,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in 
small  tracts:  by  degrees,  that  they  may  not 
shock  their  readers  with  too  many  novelties 
at  once ;  and  in  small  tracts,  that  they  may  be 
easily  dispersed,  or  privately  printed ;  almost 
every  controversy,  therefore,  has  been,  for  a 
time,  carried  on  in  pamphlets,  nor  has  swelled 
into  larger  volumes,  till  the  first  ardour  of  the 
disputants  has  subsided,  and  they  have  recoU 
lected  their  notions  with  coolness  enough  to 
digest  them  into  order,  consolidate  them  into  sys- 
tems, and  fortify  them  with  authorities. 

From  pamphlets,  consequently,  are  to  be 
learned  the  progress  of  eveiy  debate  ;  the  vari* 
ous  state  to  which  the  questions  have  been 
changed ;  the  artifices  and  fallacies  which  have 
been  used,  and  the  subterfuges  by  which  reason 
has  been  eluded  ;  in  such  writings  may  be  seen 
how  the  mind  has  been  opened  by  degrees,  how 
one  truth  has  led  to  another,  how  error  has  been 
disentangled,  and  hints  improved  to  demonstra- 
tion, which  pleasure,  ana  many  others,  are 
lost  by  him  that  only  reads  the  larger  writers, 
by  whom  these  scattered  sentiments  are  col- 
lected, who  will  see  none  of  the  changes  of 
fortune  which  every  opinion  has  passed  through, 
will  have  no  opportunity  of  remarking  the  tran- 
sient advantages  which  error  may  sometimes 
obtain,  by  the  artifices  of  its  patron^  or  the  suc- 
cessf\]l  rallies  by  which  truth  regains  the  day, 
afler  a  repulse ;  but  will  be  to  him,  who  traces 
the  dispute  through  into  particular  gradations, 
as  he  that  heais  of  a  victory,  to  him  that  sees 
the  battle. 

Since  the  advantages  of  preserving  these  small 
tracts  are  so  numerous,  our  attempt  to  unite 
them  in  volumes  cannot  be  thought  either  use- 
less or  unseasonable ;  for  there  is  no  other  me- 
thod of  securing  them  from  accidents ;  and  they 
have  already  been  so  lon^  neglected  that  this 
design  cannot  be  delayed,  without  hazarding 
the  loss  of  many  pieces,  which  deserve  to  be 
transmitted  to  another  age. 

The  practice  of  publishinsr  pamphlets  on  the 
most  important  subjects,  nas  now  prevailed 
more  than  two  centuries  among  us  ;  and  there- 
fbre  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that,  as  no  large 
collections  have  been  yet  made,  many  curious 
tracts  must  have  perished  ;  but  it  is  too  late  to 
lament  that  loss ;  nor  ought  we  to  reflect  upon 
it,  with  any  other  view,  than  that  of  quickening 
our  endeavours  for  the  preservation  of  those 
that  yet  remain;  of  which  we  have  now  a 
greater  number  than  was'  perhaps  ever  amassed 
by  any  one  person. 

The  first  appearance  of  pamphlets  among  us, 
is  generally  tnought  to  be  at  the  new  opposition 
raised  against  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the 
,  Church  of  Rome.    Those  who  were  first  con* 
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jinced  of  the  reasonableneat  of  the  new  learn- 
ing, as  it  was  then  called,  propagated  their 
opinionB  in  small  pieces,  which  were  cheaply 
printed ;  and,  what  was  then  of  great  impior- 
tance,  easily  concealed.  These  treatises  were 
generally  printed  in  foreign  countries,  and  are 
not,  therefore,  always  very  oorrecu  There  was 
not  then  that  opportunity  of  printing  in  private  ; 
for  the  number  of  printers  was  small,  and  the 
presses  were  easily  overlooked  by  the  clergy, 
who  spared  no  hibour  or  vigilance  for  the  sup- 
pression of  heresy.  There  is,  however,  reason 
to  suspect,  that  some  attempu  were  made  to 
carry  on  Uie  propagation  of  truth  by  a  secret 
press ;  for  one  of  the  first  treatises  in  iavour  of 
the  reformation,  is  said,  at  the  end,  to  be  printed 
at  Greenwich,  by  the  permiesiMi  of  the  Lcrd  qf 
Hoets. 

In  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  the 
presses  were  employeid  in  favour  of  the  reform- 
ed reUgion,  and  small  tracts  were  dispersed  over 
the  nation,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  new  forms 
of  worship.  In  this  reign,  likewise,  political 
pamphlets  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  by  the 
addresses  of  the  rebels  of  Devonshire;  aU  which 
means  of  propagating  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  so  oisturMi  the  court,  that  no  sooner 
was  queen  Mary  resolved  to  reduce  her  subjects 
to  the  Romish  superstition,  but  she  ai-tfuUy,  by 
a  charter'^'  granted  to  certain  freemen  of  Lon- 
don, in  whose  fidelity,  no  doubt,  she  confided, 
entirely  prohibited  aU  presses,  but  what  should 
be  Ucensed  by  tliem ;  which  charier  is  that  b^ 
which  the  corporation  of  Stationers  in  London  u 
at  this  time  incorporated. 

Under  the  reign  of  oueen  Elizabeth,  when 
liberty  again  be^  to  flourish,  the  practice  of 
writing  pamphlets  became  more  general,  presses 
wpre  multiplied,  and  books  were  dispersed ;  and, 
I  believe,  it  may  properly  be  said,  that  the 
trade  of  writing  began  at  that  time,  and  that  it 
has  ever  since  gradually  increased  in  the  num- 
ber, though,  peAaps,  not  in  the  style  of  those 
that  followed  it. 

In  this  reifn  was  erected  the  first  secret  press 
against  the  church  as  now  established,  of  which 
I  have  found  any  certain  account  It  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Puritans  and  conveyed  from  one 
part  of  the  nation  to  another,  by  them,  as  they 
found  themselves  in  danffer  of  discovery.  From 
this  press  issued  most  of  the  pamphlets  against 
Whitgifl  and  his  associates  in  the  ecclesiastical 
government,  and,  when  it  was  at  last  seized  at 
Manchester,  it  was  employed  upon  a  pamphlet 
called  More  Work  for  a  Cooper, 

In  the  peaceable  reign  of  King  James,  those 
minds  which  might,  perhaps,  with  less  disturb- 
ance of  the  world  have  been  engrossed  by  war, 
were  employed  in  controversy;  and  writings  of 
all  kinds  were  multiplied  among  us.  The  press, 
however,  was  not  wholly  engaged  in  polemical 
performances,  for  more  mnocent  subjects  Were 
sometimes  treated;  and  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked, because  it  is  not  generally  known,  that 
the  treatises  of  Husbandry  and  Agriculture, 
which  were  published  about  that  time,  are  so 
numerous,  that  it  can-  scascely  be  imagined  by 


•  Which  begins  thai :  *•  Know  ye,  that  We.  consider, 
log  and  manifertly  perceiving,  that  seTeral  seditloiu  and 
heretical  books  or  tract*— aniost  the  IkiUi  and  sound 
catholic  dfKtriJie  of  bolj  moclier,  the  church,"  kc. 


whom  they  were  written,  or  to  wImiiii  they  w«#e 
sold. 

The  next  rdgn  is  too  well  known  to  hav* 
been  a  time  of  confusioD,  and  dbturbaiice,  and 
disputes  of  every  kind ;  sind  the  writings  which 
were  produced,  bear  a  natural  proportion  to  the 
number  of  questions  that  were  discussed  at  that 
time ;  each  party  had  its  authors  and  its  presses, 
and  no  endeavours  were  omitted  to  gain  proso- 
Ivtes  to  every  opinion.  I  know  not  woether 
ttiis  may  not  properly  be  called  The  Sgt  qf 
Pamphlets;  for,  thouffb  they,  perhaps,  majr  not 
arise  to  such  multitudes  as  Mr.  Rawlinson  ima- 
ffined,  they  were,  undoubtedly,  more  numenyos 
man  can  be  conceived  by  any  who  have  not  had 
an  ooportunity  of  examining  them. 

Alter  the  Restoration,  the  same  difiRsreoces^  in 
religious  opinions,  are  well  known  to  have  sob- 
sisted,  ana  the  same  political  struggle?  to  have 
been  frequently  renewed ;  and,  thernbre,  a  great 
number  of  pens  were  employed,  on  difi^^nt  oc* 
oasions,  till  at  len^  all  other  disputes  wen 
absorbed  in  the  popish  controversy. 

From  the  pamphlets  which  these  difierent 
periods  of  time  produced,  it  is  proposed,  that 
this  Miscellany  snail  be  compiled ;  for  which  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  materials  will  be  vrant- 
ing ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  difficulty  will  be  in 
what  manner  to  dispose  them. 

Those  who  have  gone  before  us  in  imder- 
takings  of  this  kind,  have  rang:ed  the  pamphlets, 
which  chance  threw  into  their  hanaa,  without 
any  regard  either  to  the  subject  on  which  they 
treateo,  or  the  time  in  which  they  were  written; 
a  practice  in  no  wise  to  be  imitated  by  as,  who 
want  for  no  materials ;  of  which  w^  shall  choose 
those  We  think  best  for  the  particular  drcom- 
stances  of  times  and  things,  and  most  instmcl- 
ing  and  entertaining  to  the  reader. 

Of  the  difierent  methods  which  present  them- 
selves upon  the  first  view  of  the  great  heaps  of 
pamphlets  which  the  Harleian  library  exhibits, 
the  two  which  merit  most  attention  are,  to  dis- 
tribute the  treatises  accoording  to  tbetr  subjects, 
or  their  dates ;  but  neither  of  ihese  ways  can  be 
conveniently  followed.  By  ranging  our  coQeo- 
tion  in  order  of  time,  we  must  necessarily  publish 
those  pieces  first,  which  least  engage  the  curi- 
osity of  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  and  our  dedga 
must  fall  to  the  ground,  for  want  of  encoaimge- 
ment,  before  it  can  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  ob- 
tain general  regard :  by  confining  ourselves  for 
any  long  time  to  any  single  subject,  we  shall 
reduce  our  readers  to  one  class ;  and,  as  we 
shall  lose  all  the  grace  of  variety,  shall  disgusf 
all  those  who  read  chiefly  to  be  mverted.  Then 
is  likewise  one  obiection  of  eoual  force  against 
both  these  methods,  that  we  snail  preclude  our- 
selves from  the  advantage  of  any  future  discove- 
ries ;  and  we  cannot  hope  to  assemble  at  ooee 
all  the  pamplets  which  have  been  written  in  any 
age  or  on  any  subject 

It  may  be  added,  in  vindication  of  our  in-^ 
tended  practice,  that  it  is  the  same  with  that  ol* 
Photius,  whose  collections  are  no  less  miscella- 
neous than  ours;  and  who  declares,  that  be 
leaves  it  to  his  reader  to  reduce  his  extracts 
under  their  proper  heads. 

Most  of  the  pieces  which  shall  be  ofiefed  in 
this  collection  to  the  public,  will  be  introdnoed 
by  short  prefaces,  in  which  will  be  given  soma 
account  of  the  reasons  for  which  they  are  ia- 
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mmii&A ;  notes  wOl  be  sometimes  adjoined,  for  the 
explanation  of  obscure  oassajres,  or  obsolete  ex- 
pressions ;  and  care  will  be  taken  to  mingle  nse 
and  pleasure  through  the  whole  collection.   Not- 
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withstanding  ereiy  subject  may  not  be  relished 
by  every  reader,  yet  the  buyer  may  be  assnred 
that  each  number  will  repay  his  generous  sub- 
scription. 


A  VIEW  OP  THE  CONTROVERSY 

BKTWBBir 

MONS.  CROUSAZ  AND  MR,  WARBURTON, 

ON   TBI  tVBJBCT  Or 

MR.   POPE'S  ESSAY   ON  MAN, 

nr  A  LBTTsa  to  tbb  bditob  or  thk  obntlbman*!  maoaximb,  tol.  xnL 


Mb.TJbban, — ^It  would  not  be  found  useless 
in  the  learned  world,  if  in  written  controversies, 
as  in  oral  disputations,  a  moderator  could  be 
selected,  who  mi^ht  in  some  degree  superintend 
the  debate,  restrain  all  needless  excursions,  re- 
press all  personal  reflections,  and  at  last  recapi- 
tulate the  arguments  on  each  side;  and  who, 
thouffh  he  should  not  assume  the  province  of 
deciaing  the  question,  might  at  least  exhibit  it  in 
its  true  state. 

This  reflection  arose  in  my  mind  upon  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  Crousaz'a  Commentary  on 
the  Essay  on  Man,  and  Mr.  Warburton's  An- 
swer to  it  The  importance  of  the  subject,  the 
reputation  and  abilities  of  the  controvertists,  and 
perhaps  the  ardour  with  which  each  has  en- 
deavoured to  support  his  cause,  have  made  an 
attempt  of  this  kiad  necessarv  for  the  information 
of  the  greatest  number  of  Mr.  Pope's  readers. 

Among  the  duties  of  a  moderator,  I  have  men- 
tioned that  of  recalling  the  disputants  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  cutting  offthe  excrescences  of  a  debate, 
which  Mr.  Cronsaz  will  not  suffer  to  be  long  un- 
employed, and  the  repression  of  personal  invec- 
tives which  have  not  been  very  carefully  avoided 
on  either  part ;  and  are  less  excnsable,  because 
it  has  not  been  proved,  that  either  the  poet,  or 
his  commentator,  wrote  with  any  other  design 
than  that  of  promoting  happiness  by  cultivating 
reason  and  piety. 

Mr.  Warnurton  has  indeed  so  much  depressed 
the  character  of  his  adversary,  that  before  I  con- 
aider  the  controversy  between  them,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  exhibit  some  specimens  of  Mr. 
Crousaz's  sentiments,  by  which  it  will  probably 
be  shown,  that  he  is  far  from  deservin|^  either 
indignation  or  contempt;  that  his  notions  are 
just,  though  they  are  sometimes  introduced  with- 
out necessity  :  and  defended  when  they  are  not 
opposed;  ana  that  his  abilities  and  parts  are 
such  as  mav  entitle  him  to  reverence  from  those 
who  think  nis  criticisms  superfluoaa^ 


In  page  35th  of  the  English  translation,  he 
exhibits  an  observation  which  every  writer  ought 
to  iinpress  upon  his  mind^  and  which  may  afford 
a  sufficient  apologv  for  his  commentary. 

On  the  notion  oi  a  ruling  passion  he  ofiers  this 
remark :  '*  Nothing  so  mucn  hinders  men  from 
obtaining  a  complete  victory  over  their  ruling 
passions,  as  that  all  the  advantages  gained  in 
their  days  of  retreat,  by  just  and  sober  reflec- 
tions, whether  struck  out  by  their  own  minds,  or 
borrowed  from  good  books,  or  from  the  conver- 
sation of  men  of  merit,  are  destroyed  iri  a  few 
moments  by  a  free  intercourse  and  acquaintance 
with  libertines ;  and  thus  the  work  is  alwavs  to 
be  begun  anew.  A  gamester  resolves  to  leave 
off  pla^,  by  which  he  finds  his  health  impaired, 
his  mmily  ruined,  and  his  passions  ii>flamed ;  in 
this  resolution  he  persists  a  few  days,  but  soon 
yields  to  an  invitation,  which  will  give  his  pre- 
vailing mclination  an  opportunity  o^  reviving  in 
all  its  force.  The  case  n  the  same  with  other 
men :  but  is  reason  to  be  charged  with  these  ca- 
lamities and  follies,  or  rather  the  man  who  re- 
fuses to  listen  to  its  voice  in  opposition  to  im- 
pertinent solicitations  ?" 

On  the  means  recommended  for  the  attain- 
ment of  happiness,  he  observes,  that  <*the  abili- 
ties which  our  Maker  has  given  m,  and  tho 
internal  and  external  advantaiges  with  which  he 
has  ravested  ns,  are  of  two  very  diflerent  kinds ; 
those  of  one  kind  are  bestowea  in  cominon  upon 
us  and  the  brute  creation,  but  the  other  exalts  us 
far  above  other  animals.  To  disregard  anv  of 
these  gifls,  would  be  ingratitude ;  but  to  neglect 
those  of  greater  excellence,  to  go  no  farther  than 
the  gross  satisfactions  of  sense,  and  the  functions 
of  mere  animal  life,  would  be  a  far  greater 
crime.  We  are  formed  by  our  Creator  capable 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  reflating  our  eon- 
duct  by  reasonable  rules ;  it'  is  therefore  our 
duty  to  cultivate  our  understandings,  and  exalt 
our  virtues.  We  need  but  make  the  experimeat 
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to  find,  that  the  greatait  pleaaares  will  arise 
from  such  endeavours. 

**  It  is  trifitn^  to  allege,  in  opposition  to  this 
truth,  that  knowledge-  cannot  be  acquired,  nor 
virtue  pursued,  without  toil  and  efforts,  and  that 
'  all  eflforts  ]>roduce  fatigue.  God  requires  nothing 
disproportioned  to  the  powers  he  has  given,  ana 
in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  consista  the 
highest  satisfaction. 

"  Toil  and  weariness  are  the  eflects  of  vanity : 
when  a  man  has  formed  a  design  of  excelling 
others  in  merit,  he  is  disquieted  by  their  advances^ 
and  leaves  nothing  unattempted,  that  be  may 
Btep  before  them :  this  occasions  a  thousand  un- 
reasonable emotions,  which  justly  bring  their 
punishment  along  with  them. 

"But  let  a  man  0tudy  and  labour  to  cultivate 
and  improve  his  abilities  in  the  eye  of  his  Maker, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  his  approbation ;  let 
him  attentive!^  reflect  on  the  innnite  value  of 
that  approbation,  and  the  highest  encomiums 
that  men  can  bestow  will  vanish  into  nothing 
at  the  comoarison.  When  we  live  in  this  man- 
ner, we  fina  that  we  five  for  a  great  and  glorious 
end. 

*'  When  this  is  our  frame  of  mind,  we  find  it 
no  longer  difficult  to  restrain  ourselves  in  the 
gratifications  of  eating  and  drinking,  the  most 
gross  enjoyments  of  sense.  We  take  what  is 
necessary  to  preserve  health  and  vigoui^  bat 


are  not  to  give  ourselves  op  tm  pleasttres  that 
weaken  the  attention,  ana  duU  the  under- 
standing.'* 

And  the  true  sense  of  Mr.  Pope's  aasertiony 
that  Whatever  is,  is  right,  and  I  believe  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  written,  is  thus  explained :  "  A 
sacred  and  adorable  order  is  established  in  the 
government  of  mankind.  These  are  certain  and 
unvaried  truths:  he  that  seeks  God,  and  makes 
it  his  happiness  to  live  in  obedience  to  him,  shall 
obtain  what  he  endeavours  afler,  in  a  degree  far 
above  his  present  comprehension.  He  that  turns 
his  back  upon  his  Creator,  neglects  to  obey  him, 
and  perseveres  in  his  disobedience,  shall  obtain 
no  other  happiness  than  he  can  receive  from  en- 
joyments of  his  own  procuring;  void  of  satis&c* 
tion,  weary  of  life,  wasted  by  empty  cares,  and 
remorses  equally  harassing  and  just,  he  will  ex* 
perience  the  certain  consequences  of  his  own 
choice.  Thus  will  justice  and  goodness  resume 
their  empire,  and  that  order  be  restored  which 
men  have  broken." 

I  am  afraid  of  wearying  you  or  your  readers 
with  more  quotations,  but  if^you  shall  inform  me 
that  a  continuation  of  my  correspondence  will  be 
well  received,  I  shall  descend  to  particular  pas- 
sages, show  how  Mr.  Pope  gave  sometimes  oeca* 
sion  to  mistakes,  and  how  Mr.  Crouaaz  was 
misled  by  his  suspicion  of  the  system  of  fatality. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c 
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TO 
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It  has  slways  been  lamented,  that  of  the  little 
time  allotted  to  man,  much  must  be  spent  upon 
superfluities.  Every  prospect  has  its  obstruct 
tions,  which  we  must  break  to  enlarge  our  view ; 
every  step  of  our  progress  finds,  impediments, 
which,  however  eager  to  go  forward,  we  must 
stop  to  remove.  Even  those  who  profess  to  teach 
the  way  to  happiness,  have  muItipUed  our  en- 
cumbrances, and  the  author  of  almost  every  book 
retards  his  instructions  by  a  preface. 

The  writers  of  the  Ohronicle  hope  to  be  easily 
forgiven,  though  they  should  not  be  free  from  an 
infection  that  has  seized  the  whole  fraternity,  and 
instead  of  falhng  immediately  to  their  subjects, 
should  detain  the  reader  for  a  time  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  importance  of  their  design,  the  ex- 
tent of  their  plan,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  method 
which  they  mtend  to  prosecute.  Such  premo- 
nitions, though  not  always  necessary  when  the 
reader  has  tne  book  complete  in  his  hand,  and 
may  find  by  his  own  eyes  whatever  can  be  found 
in  it,  yet  may  be  more  easily  allowed  to  works 
(mblished  gradually  in  successive  parts,  of  which 


the  scheme  can  only  be  so  far  known  as  the 
author  shall  think  fit  to  discover  iL 

The  Paper  which  we  now  invite  the  public  to 
add  to  the  papers  with  which  it  is  alreaoy  rather 
wearied  than  satisfied,  consists  of  many  parts  j 
some  of  which  it  has  in  common  with  otJier  peri* 
odical  sheets,  and  some  peculiar  to  itselfl 

The  first  demand  made  by  the  reader  of  a 
journal  is,  that  he  should  find  an  accurate  ao* 
count  of  foreign  transactions  and  domestic  inci* 
dents.  This  is  always  expected,  but  this  is  veiy 
rarely  perlbrroed.  Of  those  writers  who  have 
taken  upon  themselves  the  task  of  intelligence, 
some  have  given  and  others  have  sold  their  abi- 
hties,  whether  small  or  great,  to  one  or  other  of 
the  parties  that  divide  us ;  aind  without  a  wirii 
for  truth  or  thought  of  decency,  without  care  <^ 
any  other  reputation  than  that  of  a  stubborn  ad* 
herence  to  their  abettors,  carry  on  the  same 
tenor  of  representation  through  all  the  vicissi* 
tudes  of  right  and  wrong,  neiSier  depressed  by 
detection,  nor  abashed  by  confutation,  proud  of 
the  hourly  increase  of  iikfamy,  and  ready  to  boast 
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^M  the  dontumelies  that  falsehood  and  slander 
may  brinff  upon  them,  as  new  proo&  of  their 
seal  and  ndelity. 

With  these  heroes  we  have  no  ambition  to  be 
numbered  ;  we  leave  to  the  confessors  of  faction 
the  merit  of  their  sufierinffs,  and  are  desirous  to 
shelter  ourselves  under  the  protection  of  truth. 
That  all  our  facts  will  be  authentic,  or  all  our 
remarks  just,  we  dare  not  venture  to  promise : 
we  can  relate  but  what  we  hear,  we  can  point 
out  but  what  we  see.  Of  remote  transactions, 
the  first  accounts  are  alwa}^  confused,  and  com- 
monly exaggerated :  and  in  domestic  affairs,  if 
the  power  to  conceal  is  less,  the  interest  to  mis- 
rrpresent  is  often  greater ;  and,  what  is  suffi- 
ciently vexatious,  truth  seems  to  fly  from  curi- 
osity, and  as  many  inquirers  produce  many  nar- 
ratives^ whatever  engai^es  the  public  attention  is 
immediately  disguised  oy  the  embellishments  of 
fiction.  We  pretend  to  no  peculiar  power  of  dis- 
entangling contradiction  or  denuding  forgery,  we 
have  no  settled  correspondence  with  the  Anti* 
podes,  nor  maintain  any  spies  in  the  cabinets  of 
princes.  But  as  we  shall  always  be  conscious 
that  our  mistakes  are  involuntary,  we  shall 
watch  the  gradual  discoveries  of  time,  and  re- 
tract whatever  we  have  hastily  and  erroneously 
advanced. 

In  the  narratives  of  the  daily  writers  every 
reader  perceives  somewhat  of  neatness  and  pu- 
rity wanting,  which  at  the  first  view  it  seems 
easy  to  supply :  but  it  must  be  considered,  that 
those  passages  roust  be  written  in  haste,  and 
that  there  is  often  no  other  choice,  but  that  they 
most  want  eithCT  novelty  or  accuracy ;  and  that 
as  life  is  very  uniform,  the  afifairs  of  one  week  are 
so  like  those  of  another,  that  b^  any  attempt 
after  variety  of  expression,  invention  would  soon 
be  wearied,  and  language  exhausted.  Some  im- 
provements however  we  hope  to  make ;  and  for 
the  rest,  we  think  that  when  we  commit  only 
common  (aulls,  we  shall  not  be  excluded  from 
common  indulgence. 

The  accounts  of  prices  of  com  and  stocks  are 
to  most  of  our  readers  of  more  importance  than 
narratives  of  greater  sound :  and  as  exactness  is 
here  within  the  reach  of  diligence,  our  readers 
may  justly  require  it  from  us. 

Memorials  of  a  private  and  personal  kind, 
crkick  relate  deaths,  marriages,  and  preferments. 


roust  always  be  imperfect  by  omission,  and  often 
erroneous  by  misinformation ;  but  even  in  these 
there  shall  not  be  wanted  care  to  avoid  mis- 
takes, or  to  rectify  them  whenever  they  shall  be 
found. 

That  part  of  our  work,  by  which  it  Is  distin- 
guished from  all  others,  is  the  literary  journal,  or 
account  of  the  labours  and  productions  of  the 
learned.  This  was  for  a  long  time  among  the 
deficiencies  of  English  literature ;  but  as  the  ca- 
price of  man  is  always  starting  from  too  little  to 
too  much,  we  have  now,  among  other  disturbers 
of  human  quiet,  a  numerous  Ixxly  of  reviewers 
and  remarkers. 

Every  art  is  improved  by  the  emulation  of 
competitors ;  those  who  make  no  advances  to- 
wards excellence,  may  stand  as  waminffs  against 
faults.  We  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  tnat  petu- 
lance which  treats  with  contempt  whatever  has 
hitherto  been  reputed  sacred.  We  shall  repress 
that  elation  of  malignity,  which  wantons  in  the 
cruelties  of  criticism,  and  not  only  murders  repu- 
tation, but  murders  it  by  torture.  Whenever 
we  feel  ourselves  ignorant,  we  shall  at  least  be 
modest  Our  intention  is  not  to  pre-occupy 
jud^ent  by  praise  or  censure,  but  to  gratify 
cunosity  by  early  intelligence,  and  to  tell  rather 
what  our  authors  have  attempted,  than  what 
they  have  performed.  The  titles  of  books  are 
necessarily  short,  and  therefore  disclose  but  im- 
perfectly the  contents ;  they  are  sometimes  fraud- 
ulent, and  intended  to  raise  false  expectations. 
In  our  account  this  brevity  will  be  extended,  and 
these  frauds,  whenever  they  are  detected,  will 
be  exposed ;  for  thouffh  we  write  without  inten- 
tion to  injure,  we  shall  not  sufller  ourselves  to  be 
nwde  parties  to  deceit. 

If  any  author  shall  transmit  a  summary  of  his 
work,  we  shall  willins^ly  receive  it ;  if  any  lite* 
rary  anecdote,  or  curious  observation,  shaU  be 
communicated  to  us,  we  will  carefully  insert  it. 
Many  facu  are  known  and  forgotten ;  many  ob- 
servations are  made  and  suppressed ;  and  enterw 
tainment  and  instruction  are  frequently  lost,  for 
want  of  a  repository  in  which  they  may  be  con* 
veniently  preserved. 

No  man  can  modestly  promise  what  he  cannot 
ascertain :  we  hope  for  tne  praise  of  knowledge 
and  discernment,  but  we  claim  only  that  of  diB- 
gence  and  candour.  * 
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Kavication,  like  oCher  arts,  has  been  per- 
fected by  degrees.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
that  any  age  or  nation  was  without  some  vessel, 
in  which  rivers  misht  be  passed  by  travellers, 
x>r  lakes  frequented  by  fishermen ;  but  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  ahip  that  could  endure 


the  violence  of  the  ocean  before  the  ark  of 
Noah. 

As  the  tradition  of  the  deluge  has  been  trans* 
mitted  to  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  it 
must  be  su0>used  that  the  memory  of  the  means 
by  which  PuMth  and  his  family  were  preserved 
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would  be  continued  lon^  amon^  their  descend- 
ants, and  thai  the  possibility  of  passing  the  seas 
could  never  be  doubted. 

What  men  know  to  be  practieable,  a  thousand 
motives  will  incite  them  to  try;  and  there  is 
re.ison  to  believe,  that  from  the  time  that  the 
generations  of  the  postdiluvian  race  spread  to 
the  sea-shores,  there  were  always  navigators 
that  ventured  upon  the  sea,  though,  perliapa,  not 
willingly  beyond  the  sight  of  land. 

Of  the  ancient  voyages  little  certain  m  known, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  before  the  reader 
such  conjectures  as  learned  men  have  oflered  to 
the  world.  The  Romans,  by  conquering  Car- 
thage, put  a  stop  to  a  great  part  of  the  trade  of 
distant  nations  with  one  another,  and  because 
they  thought  only  on  war  and  conquest,  as  their 
empire  increased,  commerce  was  discouraged; 
till  under  the  latter  emperors,  ships  seem  to  nave 
been  of  little  other  use  than  to  trsnspoit  soldiers. 

Navigation  could  not  be  carried  to  any  great 
degree  of  certainty  without  the  compass,  which 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  wonderful 
quality  by  which  a  needle  or  small  bar  of  steel, 
touched  with  a  loadstone  or  ma^et,  and  turning 
freely  by  equilibration  on  a  pomt,  always  pre- 
serves the  meridian,  and  directs  its  two  ends 
north  and  south,  was  discovered,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  in  1S99,  by  John  Gola  of 
Amalfi,  s  town  in  Italy. 

From  this  time  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
navigation  made  continual,  though  slow,  im- 
provements, which  the  confusion  and  barbarity 
of  the  times,  and  the  want  of  communication 
between  orders  of  men  so  distant  as  sailors  and 
monks,  hindered  from  being  distinctly  and  suc- 
cessively recorded. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  sailors  still  want- 
ed either  knowledge  or  courage,  for  they  conti- 
nued for  two  centuries  to  creep  along  the  coast, 
and  considered  every  he^land  as  unpassable 
which  ran  far  into  the  sea,  and  a^inst  which  the 
waves  broke  with  uncommon  agitation. 

The  first  who  is  known  to  nave  formed  the 
design  of  new  discoveries,  or  the  first  who  had 
power  to  execute  his  purposes,  was  Don  Henry 
the  Fifth,  son  of  John,  the  first  king  of  Portu- 
gal, and  Philippina,  sister  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
of  England.  Don  Henry  having  attended  his 
father  to  the  conquest  of  Ceuta,  obtained  by  con- 
versation with  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent, 
some  accounts  of  the  interior  kingdoms  and 
southern  coast  of  Africa ;  which,  though  rude 
and  indistinct,  were  sufficient  to  raise  his  curi- 
osity, and  convince  him,  that  there  were  coun- 
tries yet  unknown  and  worthy  of  discovery. 

He  therefore  equipped  some  small  vessels,  and 
commanded  that  they  should  pass  as  far  as  they 
could  along  the  coast  of  Africa  which  looked 
upon  the  great  Atlantic  ocean,  the  immensity  of 
which  struck  the  gross  and  unskilful  navigators 
of  these  times  witn  terror  and  amazement  He 
was  not  able  to  communicate  his  own  ardour  to 
his  seamen,  who  proceeded  very  slowly  in  the 
new  attempt;  eacn  was  afraid  to  venture  much 
farther  than  he  that  went  before  him,  and  ten 
years  were  spent  before  they  had  advanced  be- 
yond Cape  Bajador,  so  called  from  its  progres- 
sion into  the  ocean,  and  the  circuit  by  which  it 
must  be  doubled.  The  opposition  of  this  pro- 
■umtory  to  the  course  of  the  sea,  produced  a  vio- 
lent current  and  high  waves,  into  which  they 


durst  not  venture,  and  which  tiiey  had  not  yel 
knowled^  enough  to  avoid  by  standing  offfroa 
the  lanld  into  the  open  sea. 

The  prince  was  desirous  to  know  something 
of  the  countries  that  lay  beyond  this  formidable 
cape,  and  sent  two  commanders,  nauMd  John 
Gonzales  Zarco,  and  Tristan  Vaz,  in  1418,  to 
pass  beyond  Bajador,  and  survey  the  coast  be> 
nind  it  They  were  caught  by  a  tempest,  which 
drove  them  out  into  the  unknown  ocean,  where 
they  expected  to  perish  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  or  perhaps  to  wander  for  ever  in  the  bound- 
less deep.  At  last,  in  the  midst  of  their  despair, 
they  found  a  small  island,  where  they  sheltereo 
themselves,  and  which  the  sense  of  tfieir  deliver- 
ance disposed  them  to  call  FuarU  Smnio,  or  the 
H<^  Haven. 

When  they  returned  with  an  accoimt  of  this 
new  island,  Henry  performed  a  pnbKc  act  of 
thanksgiving,  and  sent  them  again  with  seeds 
and  cattle ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  Spanish  his- 
torian, that  they  set  two  rabbilB  on  shore,  which 
increased  so  much  in  a  few  years,  that  tbi^ 
drove  away  the  inhabitants,  by  destroyinj^  their 
com  and  plants,  and  were  suflered  to  enjoy  the 
island  without  opposition. 

In  the  second  or  third  voyage  to  Puerto  Santo, 
(for  authors  do  not  agree  whioi,)  a  third  captain, 
called  Perello,  was  loined  to  the  two  fermei; 
As  they  looked  round  the  island  upon  the  ocean, 
they  saw  at  a  distance  something  which  they 
took  for  a  cloud,  till  they  perceived  that  it  did 
not  change  its  place.  Tney  directed  their  oonrse 
towards  it,  and,  in  1419,  discovered  another 
island  covered  with  trees,  which  they  tbereioR 
called  Maderoy  or  the  Isle  of  Wood. 

Madera  was  givien  to  Vaz  or  Zarco,  who  set 
fire  to  the  woods,  which  are  reported  by  Sooia 
to  have  burned  for  seven  years  together,  and  to 
have  been  wasted,  till  want  of  wood  was  tibo 
greatest  inconveniency  of  the  place.  But  green 
wood  b  not  very  apt  to  hum,  and  the  heavy  rains 
which  fall  in  these  countries  must  surely  have 
extinguished  the  conflagration,  were  it  ever  so 
violent 

There  was  yet  little  progress  made  upon  the 
southern  coast,  and  Henrv's  project  was  treated 
as  chimerical  by  many  of  his  countrymen.  At 
last  Gilianes,  in  14S3,  passed  the  dreadful  cape, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bajador,  andcasne 
back,  to  the  wonder  of  the  nation. 

In  two  voyages  more,  made  in  the  two  follow- 
ing years,  they  passed  forty-two  leagues  farther, 
and  in  the  latter,  two  men  with  horses  being  set 
on  shore,  wandered  over  the  country,  and  found 
nineteen  men,  whom,  according  to  the  aavaga 
manners  of  that  age,  they  attacked  ;  the  natives 
having  javelins,  woundeo  one  of  the  Portusuese, 
and  received  some  wounds  from  them.  At  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  they  found  sea  wolves  in  great 
numbers,  and  brought  home  many  of  their  skins, 
which  were  much  esteemed. 

Antonio  Gonzales,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
associates  of  Gilianes,  was  sent  again,  in  1440, 
to  bring  back  a  cargo  of  the  skins  of  sea  wolves. 
He  was  followed  in  another  ship  by  Nunno  Tri»> 
tam.  They  were  now  of  strengtn  sufficient  to 
venture  upon  violence;  they  therefore  landed, 
and  without  either  right  or  provocation,  made 
all  whom  they  seized  their  prisoners,  and  brought 
them  to  Portu|[al,  with  great  oommendatioM 
both  from  the  pnnce  and  the  nation. 
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Henry  now  begin  to  please  himself  with  the 
miccess  of  his  projects,  and  as  one  of  his  pur- 
poses was  the  conversion  of  infidels,  he  thought 
It  necessary  to  impart  his  undertaking  to  the 
pope,  and  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  ecclesiastical 
authority.  To  this  end  Fernando  Lopez  d*  Aze- 
vedo  was  despatched  to  Rome,  who  related  to 
the  pope  and  cardinals  the  srreat  designs  of 
Henry,  and  magnified  his  zeal  for  the  propa^a- 
fion  of  religion.  The  pope  was  pleased  with 
the  narrative,  and  by  a  formal  bull,  conferred 
upon  the  crown  of  rortugal  all  the  countries 
which  should  be  discovert  as  far  as  India,  to- 
gether with  India  itself,  and  granted  several  pri- 
vileges and  indulgences  to  the  churches  which 
Henry  had  built  m  his  new  regions,  and  to  the 
men  engaged  in  the  navigation  for  discovery. 
By  this  bull,  all  other  princes  were  forbidden  to 
encroach  upon  the  conquests  of  the  Portuguese, 
on  pain  of  the  censures  incurred  by  the  cnme  of 
usurpation. 

Tne  approbation  of  the  pope,  the  sight  of  men 
whose  manners  and  appearance  were  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Europeans,  and  the  hope  of 
gain  from  golden  re^ons,  which  has  been  al- 
ways the  great  incentive  to  hazard  and  discovery, 
now  began  to  operate  with  full  force.  The  de- 
sire of  riches  and  of  dominion,  which  yet  is 
more  pleasing  to  the  fancy,  filled  the  courts  of 
the  Portuguese  prince  with  innumerable  adven- 
turers from  very  distant  parts  of  Europe.  Some 
wanted  to  be  employed  m  the  search  after  new 
countries,  and  some  to  be  settled  in  those  which 
had  been  already  found. 

Communities  now  began  to  be  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  many  associations 
were  formed  for  the  equipment  of  ships,  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  nches  of  distant  regions, 
which  perhaps  were  always  supposed  to  be  more 
wealthy,  as  more  remote.  Ttiese  undertakers 
agreed  to  pay  the  prince  a  fifth  part  of  the  profit, 
sometimes  a  greater  share,  and  sent  out  tne  ar- 
mament at  their  own  expense. 

The  city  of  Lagos  was  the  first  that  carried  on 
this  design  by  contribution.  The  inhabitants 
fitted  out  six  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Lu- 
carot,  oneT^f  the  prince^  household,  and  snon 
after  fourteen  more  were  furnished  for  the  same 
purpose,  under  tiie  same  commander ;  to  those 
were  added  many  belonging  to  private  men,  so 
that  in  a  short  time  twenty-six  ships  put  to  sea 
in  quest  of  whatever  fortune  should  present 

The  ships  of  Lagos  were  soon  separated  by 
foal  weather,  and  the  rest,  taking  each  its  own 
eourse,  stopped  at  different  parts  of  the  African 
coast,  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Verd.  Some 
of  them,  in  1444,  anchored  at  Gomera,  one  of 
the  Canaries,  where  they  were  kindly  treated  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  took  them  mto  their  service 
against  the  people  of  the  isle  of  Palma,  with 
whom  they  were  at  war ;  but  the  Portuguese  at 
their  return  to  Qoraera,  not  being  made  so  rich 
as  they  expected,  fell  upon  their  friends,  in  con- 
tempt of  all  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  stipula- 
tions of  alliance,  and  making  several  of  them 
prisoners  and  slaves,  set  sail  for  Lisbon. 

The  Canaries  are  supposed  to  have  been 
known,  however  imperfectly,  to  the  ancients ; 
but  in  the  confusion  of  the  subsequent  ages  they 
were  lost  and  forgotten,  till  about  the  year  1340, 
the  Biscayners  found  Lucarot,  and  invading  it, 
(for  to  find  a  new  country  and  invade  it  has  al- 


ways been  the  tame,)  broi^fht*  away  seventy 
captives,  and  some  commodities  of  the  place. 
Louis  de  la  Cerda,  count  of  Clermont,  of  the 
blood  royal  both  of  France  and  Spain,  nephew 
of  John  de  la  Cerda,  who  called  himself  the 
Prince  of  Fortune,  had  once  a  mind  to  settle  in 
those  islandS}  and  applying  himself  first  to  the 
king  of  Arragon,  and  then  to  Clement  VI.  was 
bv  the  pope  crowned,  at  Avignon,  king  of  the 
Cfanaries,  on  condition  that  he  should  reduce 
them  to  the  true  reli^on ;  but  the  prince  altered 
his  mind,,  and  went  into  France  to  serve  against 
the  Enelish.  The  kui£:s  both  of  Casti^  and 
Portugal,  though  they  did  not  oppose  the  papal 
STdLfii.  yet  complained  of  it,  as  made  without 
meir  knowledge,  and  in  contravention  of  their 
rio^ts. 

xhe  first  settlement  in  the  Canaries  was  made 
by  John  de  Betancour,  a  French  gentleman,  for 
whom  his  kinsman,  Robin  de  Braauement,  ad- 
miral of  France,  begged  them,  with  the  title  of 
king  from  Henry  the  Magnificent  of  Castile,  to 
whom  he  had  done  eminent  services.  John  made 
himself  master  of  some  of  the  isles,  but  could 
never  conouer  the  grand  Canary ;  and  having 
spent  all  tnat  he  had,  went  back  to  Europe, 
leaving  his  nephew,  Massiot  de  Betancour,  to 
take  care  of  his  new  dominion.    Massiot  had  a 

3uarrel  with  the  vicar-general,  and  was  likewise 
isgusted  by  the  long  absence  of  his  uncle, 
whom  the  French  king  detained  in  his  service, 
and  being  sble  to  keep  his  ground  no  longer,  he 
transferred  his  rights  to  Don  Henry,  in  exchange  * 
for  some  districts  in  the  Madera,  where  he  set 
tied  his  family. 

Don  Henry,  when  he  had  purcliased  those 
islands,  sent  thither,  in  1434,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  foot,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  horse ; 
but  the  army  was  too  numerous  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  country.  The  king  of  Castile  af- 
terwards claimed  them,  as  conquered  by  his  sub- 
jects under  Betancour,  and  held  under  the 
crown  of  Castile  by  fealty  and  homage ;  his 
claim  was  allowed,  and  the  Canaries  were  re- 
signed. 

It  was  the  constant  practice  of  Heme's  navi- 
gators, when  they  slopped  at  a  desert  island,  to 
land  cattle  upon  it,  and  leave  them  to  breed, 
where,  neither  wanting  room  nor  food,  they  mul- 
tiplied very  fast,  and  furnished  a  very  commodious 
supply  to  those  who  came  aflerwards  to  the  same 
place.  This  was  imitated  in  some  degree  by 
Anson,  at  the  isle  of  Juan  Fernandez.  The 
islands  cf  Madera  he  not  only  filled  with  mhabi- 
tants,  assisted  by  artificers  of  every  kind,  but 
procured  such  plants  as  seemed  likely  to  flourish 
in  that  climate,  and  introduced  sugar-canes  and 
vines,  which  afterwards  produced  a  very  large 
revenue. 

The  trade  of  Africa  now  began  to  be  profit- 
able, but  a  great  part  of  the  gain  arose  from  the 
»ale  of  slaves,  who  were  annually  brought  into 
Portugal,  by  hundreds,  as  Lafitau  relates,  and 
relates  without  any  appearance  of  indignation  or 
compassion :  they  likewise  imported  gold  dust  in 
such  quantities,  that  Alphonsus  V.  corned  it  ioro 
a  new  species  of  money  called  Crusades,  which 
is  still  continued  in  Portu^. 

In  time  they  made  their  way  along  the  south 
coast  of  Africa,  eastward  to  the  country  of  the 
negroes,  whom  they  found  living  in  tents,  with- 
out any  political  institutioits,  supporting  life,  with 
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▼enr  little  laboitr,  by  the  milk  of  their  kme,  and 
miflet,  to  which  those  who  inhabited  the  coast 
added  fish  dried  in  the  sun.  Having  never  seen 
the  natives,  or  heard  of  the  artj  of  Europe,  they 
gazed  with  astonishment  on  the  ships  when  they 
approached  their  coasts,  sometimes  thinking 
them  birds,  and  sometimes  fishes,  according  as 
their  sails  were  spread  or  lowered  ;  and  some- 
times conceiving  them  to  be  only  phantoms, 
which  played  to  and  fro  in  the  ocean.  Such  is 
the  account  given  by  the  historian,  perhaps  with 
too  much  prejudice  against  a  negro's  understand- 
ing; who  though  he  might  well  wonder  at  the 
bulk  and  swittness  of  the  first  ship,  would 
scarcely  conceive  it  to  be  either  a  bird  or  a  fish  ; 
but  having  seen  many  bodies  floating  in  the 
water,  would  think  it  what  it  really  is,  a  large 
boat ;  and  if  he  had  no  knowledge  oi  any  means 
by  which  separate  pieces  of  timber  may  be 
joined  together,  would  form  very  wild  notions 
concerning  its  construction,  or  perhaps  suppose 
it  to  be  a  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  from  some 
country  where  trees  grow  to  a  much  greater 
height  and  thickness  than  in  his  own. 

When  the  Portuguese  came  to  hind,  they  in- 
creased the  astonishment  of  the  poor  inhabitants, 
who  saw  men  clad  in  iron  with  thunder  and 
lightning  in  their  hands.  They  did  not  under- 
fitand  each  other,  and  signs  are  a  very  imperfect 
mode  of  communication,  even  to  men  of  more 
knowledge  than  the  negroes,  so  that  they  could 
not  easily  negotiate  or  traflfic :  at  last  tlie  Por- 
tuguese laid  hands  on  some  of  them  to  carry 
them  home  for  a  sample ;  and  their  dread  and 
amazement  was  raised,  says  Lafitau,  to  the 
highest  pitch,  when  the  Europeans  fired  their 
cannons  and  muskets  among  them,  and  they  saw 
their  companions  fall  dead  at  their  feet,  without 
any  enemy  at  hand,  or  any  visible  cause  of  their 
dcsiruction. 

On  what  occasion,  or  for  what  purpose,  can- 
nons and  muskets  were  discharged  among  a  peo- 
ple harmless  and  secure,  by  strangers  who  with- 
out any  right  visited  their  coast,  it  is  not  thought 
necessary  to  inform  us.  The  Portuguese  could 
fear  nothing  from  them,  and  had  therefore  no 
adequate  provocation;  nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  but  that  they  murdered  the  negroes  in 
wanttin  merriment,  perhaps  only  to  try  how 
many  a  volley  would  destroy,  or  what  would  be 
the  consternation  of  those  that  should  escape. 
We  are  openly  told  that  they  had  the  less  scru- 
ple concerning  their  treatment  of  the  sava|;e  peo- 
Sle,  because  they  scarcely  considered  them  as 
istinct  from  beasts ;  and  indeed  the  practice  of 
all  the  European  nations,  and  among  others  of 
the  English  barbarians  that  cultivate  the  south- 
em  islands  of  America,  proves,  that  this  opinion, 
however  absurd  and  foolish,  however  wicked 
and  injurious,  still  continues  to  prevail.  Interest 
and  pnde  harden  the  heart,  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
dispute  against  avarice  and  power. 

By  these  practices  the  first  discoverers  alien- 
ated the  natives  from  them ;  and  whenever  a 
ship  appeared,  every  one  that  could  fly  betook 
himself  to  the  mountains  and  the  woods,  so  that 
nothing  was  to  be  got  more  than  they  could 
steal:  they  sometimes  surprised  a  few  fishers, 
and  made  them  slaves,  and  did  what  they  could 
to  oflfend  the  negroes,  and  enrich  themselves. 
This  practice  of  robbery  continued  till  some  of 
the  negroes  who  had  been  enslaved,  learned  the 


language  of  Portngal,  s»  as  to  be  able  to  intet- 
pret  for  their  countrymen,  and  one  John  Fer- 
nandez applied  himself  to  the  negro  tongue. 

From  this  time  began  something  like  a  regular 
traffic,  such  as  can  subsist  between  nations 
where  all  the  power  is  on  one  side ;  and  a  fao 
tory  was  settled  in  the  isle  of  Arguin,  under  th» 
protection  of  a  fort  The  profit  of  this  new  tracb 
was  assigned  for  a  certain  term  to  Ferdinando 
Gomez ;  which  seems  to  be  the  common  method 
of  establishing  a  trade  that  is  vet  too  small  to 
engage  the  care  of  a  nation,  and  can  only  be  en- 
larged by  that  attention  which  is  bestowed  by 
private  men  upon  private  advantage.  Gfomex 
continued  the  discoveries  to  Cape  Catharine, 
two  degrees  and  a  half  beyond  the  line. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Alphonso  Y. 
the  ardour  of  discovery  was  somewhat  inter- 
mitted, and  all  commercial  enterprises  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  various  success.  But  John  II.  who  suo- 
ceeded,  being  fully  convinced  both  of  the  boooor 
and  advantage  of  extending  his  dominions  in 
countries  hitherto  unknown,  prosecuted  the  de- 
signs of  prince  Henry  with  the  utmost  vigoor, 
and  in  a  short  time  added  to  his  other  titles,  that 
of  king  of  Guinea  and  of  the  coast  of  Africa. 

In  1463,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  John 
II.  died  prince  Henry,  the  first  encourager  of 
remote  navigation,  by  whose  mcitement,  patroa- 
age,  and  example,  distant  nations  have  beea 
made  acouainted  with  each  other,  unknown 
countries  nave  been  brought  into  general  view, 
and  the  power  of  Europe  has  been  extended  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  What  mas- 
kind  has  lost  and  gained  by  the  genius  and  de- 
signs of  this  prince,  it  would  be  long  to  compare, 
and  very  difficult  to  estimate.  Much  knowledge 
has  been  acquired,  and  much  cruelty  been  cook- 
mitted  ;  the  belief^ of  religion  has  been  very  li^ 
propagated,  and  its  laws  have  been  outra^oosly 
and  enormously  violated.  The  Europeans  h«ve 
scarcely  visited  any  coast,  but  to  gratify  avarice, 
and  extend  corruption ;  to  arfO£ate  dominion 
without  richt,  ana  practice  crudty  witbottt  in- 
centive. Happy  had  it  then  bee^i^  the  tf^ 
pressed,  if  the  designs  of  Henry  ha9  slept  in  fasi 
bosom,  and  surely  more  happy  for  the  oppree- 
sors.  But  there  is  reason  to  nope  that  oot  of  so 
much  evil  good  may  sometimes  be  prodoced; 
and  that  the  light  of*^  the  gospel  will  at  la«l  iUs- 
minate  the  sands  of  Afnca,  and  the  denots  of 
America,  though  its  progress  cannot  but  be  alow 
when  it  is  so  much  olwtructed  by  the  Urea  cl* 
Christians. 

The  death  of  Henry  did  not  interrupt  the  pr»- 
^ress  of  king  John,  who  was  very  strict  in  his  in- 
junctions, not  only  to  make  discoveriea,  bot  lo 
secure  possession  of  the  countries  that  were 
found.  The  practice  of  the  first  navigators  was 
only  to  raise  a  cross  npon  the  coast,  and  to  cmm 
upon  the  trees  the  device  of  Don  Henry,  the 
name  which  they  thought  it  proper  to  give  to  the 
new  coast,  and  any  ouer  information,  for  theae 
that  might  happen  to  follow  them  ;  but  now 
they  be^n  to  erect  piles  of  stones  with  a  crooa  on 
the  top,  and  engraved  on  the  atone  the  anm  «t 
Portngal,  the  name  of  the  king,  and  of  the  com- 
mander ofthe  ship,  vrith  the  day  and  year  of  tba 
discovery.  This  was  accounted  sufficient  to 
prove  th^r  claim  to  the  new  lands  ;  which  miskt 
be  pleaded  with  justice  enough  againstanj  i 
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Europeans,  and  the  rightf  of  the  origvtal  inhabit- 
ants were  never  taken  into  notice.  Of  these 
etone  records,  nine  more  were  erected  in  the 
reign  of  king  J(^n,  alonff  the  coast  of  Africa,  as 
far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  fortress  in  the  isle  of  Arguin  was  finished, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  another  at 
S.  Georgia  de  la  Mina,  a  few  decrees  north  of 
the  line^  to  secure  the  trade  of  gold  dust,  which 
was  chiefly  carried  on  at  that  place.  For  this 
purpooe  a  fleet  was*  fitted  out  of  ten  large  and 
three  smaller  vessels,  freighted  with  materials 
for  building  the  fort,  and  with  provisions  and  am- 
munition for  six  hundred  men,  of  whom  one  hun- 
dred were  workmen  and  labourers.  Father  La- 
fitau  relates,  in  very  particular  terms,  that  these 
ships  carried  hewn  stones,  bricks,  and  timber, 
for  the  fort,  so  that  nothing  remained  but  barely 
to  erect  it.  He  does  not  seem  to  consider  how 
small  a  Ibrt  could  be  made  out  of  the  lading  of 
ten  ships. 

The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  Don 
Diego  d'Azambue,  who  set  sail  Dumber  11th, 
1481,  and  reaching  La  Mina  January  19ih,  1482, 
gave  immediate  notice  of  his  arrival  to  Cara- 
mansa,  a  petty  prince  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
whom  he  very  earnestly  invited  to  an  immediate 
conference. 

Having  received  a  message  of  civility  from 
the  negro  chief  he  landed,  and  chose  a  rising 
CTOvnd,  proper  iar  his  intended  fortress,  on  which 
ne  planted  a  banner  with  the  arms  of  Portugal, 
ana  took  possession  in  the  name  of  his  master. 
He  then  raised  an  altar  at  tbe  foot  of  a  great  tree, 
on  which  mass  was  celebrated,  the  whole  assem- 
bly, says  Lafitau,  breaking  out  into  tears  of  de- 
votion at  the  prospect  of  inviting  these  barbarous 
nations  to  the  profession  of  the  true  faith.  Being 
secure  of  the  goodness  of  the  end,  they  had  no 
flcmple  about  the  means,  nor  ever  considered 
bow  diflerently  from  the  primitive  martyrs  and 
apostles  they  were  attempting  to  make  prose- 
lytes. The  first  propagators  of  Christiamty  re* 
commended  their  doctrines  by  their  soflerings  and 
virtues ;  they  entered  no  defenceless  territories 
with  swords  in  their  hands ;  they  built  no  forts 
upon  ground  to  which  they  bad  no  right,  nor  pol- 
luted the  purity  of  religion  with  the  avarice  of 
trade,  or  insolence  of  power. 

'What  may  still  raise  higher  the  indignation  of 
a  Christian  mind,  this  purpose  of  propagating 
truth  appears  never  to  have  been  seriously  pur- 
sued by  any  Enropean  nation ;  no  means,  whe- 
ther lawful  or  unlawful,  have  been  practised  with 
diligence  and  perseverance  for  the  conversion  of 
ges.    When  a  fort  is  built,  and  a  factory 


stabhshed,  there  remains  no  other  care  than  to 
grow  rich.  It  is  soon  found  that  ignorance  is 
most  easily  kept  in  subjection,  and  that  by  en- 
lightening the  mind  with  truth,  fraud  and  usur- 
pation would  be  made  less  practicably  and  less 
secure. 

In  a  few  days  an  interview  was  appointed  be- 
tween Caramansa  and  Azambue.  The  Portu- 
l^ese  uttered  by  his  interpreter  a  pompous  speech, 
in  which  he  made  the  negro  prince  large  oflers  of 
his  master's  friendship,  exhorting  him  to  embrace 
the  religion  of  his  new  ally  ;  and  told  him,  that 
as  they  came  to  form  a  league  of  friendship  with 
him,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  build  a 
fort,  which  m^t  serve  as  a  retreat  from  their 
on  enemies,  and  in  which  the  Poitugueee 
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might  be  always  at  hand  to  lend  him  assist 
ance. 

The  negro,  who  seemed  very  well  to  underw 
stand  what  the  admiral  intended,  af\er  a  short 
pause,  returned  an  answer  full  of  respect  to  the 
king  of  Portugal^  but  appeared  a  little  doubtful 
what  to  detemune  with  relation  to  the  fort. 
The  commander  saw  his  diffidence,  and  used 
all  his  art  of  persuasion  to  overcome  it  Cara« 
mansa,  either  induced  by  hope,  or  constrained 
by  fear,  either  desirous  to  make  them  friends, 
or  not  daring  to  nuike  them  enemies,  consented, 
with  a  show  of  joy,  to  that  which  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  refuse ;  and  the  new  comers  began 
the  next  day  to  break  the  ground  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a  fort. 

Within  the  limit  of  their  intended  fortification 
were  some  spots  appropriated  to  superstitious 
practices:  which  the  negroes  no  sooner  per- 
ceived in  danger  of  violation  by  the  spade  and 
pickaxe,  than  they  ran  to  arms,  and  be^an  to 
interrupt  the  work.  The  Portuguese  persisted 
in  their  purpose,  and  there  had  soon  been  tumult 
and  bloodsned,  had  not  the  admiral,  who  was 
at  a  distance  to  superintend  the  unlading  the 
materials  for  the  eaifice,  been  informed  of  the 
danger.  He  was  told  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  support  of  their  superstition  was  only  a 
pretence,  and  that  all  their  rage  might  be  ap- 
peased by  the  presents  which  the  prince  expect* 
ed,  the  delay  of  which  had  sreatly  ofifended  him. 

The  Portuguese, admiral  immediately  ran  to 
his  men,  prohibited  all  violence,  and  stopped  the 
commotion ;  he  then  brought  out  the  presents, 
and  spread  them  with  great  pomp  before  the 
prince ;  if  they  were  of  no  great  value,  thev  were 
rare,  for  the  negroes  had  never  seen  such  won- 
ders before ;  they  were  therefore  received  with 
ecstacv,  and  perhaps  the  Portuguese  derided 
them  for  their  fondness  of  trifles,  without  consi- 
dering how  many  things  derive  their  value  only 
from  their  scarcity ;  and  that  gold  and  rubies 
would  be  trifles,  if  nature  had  scattered  them 
with  less  frugality. 

The  work  was  now  peaceably  continued,  and 
such  was  the  diligence  with  which  the  strangers 
hastened  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  country, 
that  in  twenty  days  they  had  sufficiently  forti- 
fied themselves  against  the  hostility  of  the  ne- 
ffroes.  They  then  proceeded  to  complete  their 
design.  A  church  was  built  in  the  place  where 
their  first  altar  had  been  raised,  on  wuich  a  mass 
was  established  to  be  celebrated  for  ever  once  a 
day,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Henry,  the  first 
mover  of  these  discoveries. 

In  this  fort  the  admiral  remained  wjth  sixty 
soldiers,  and  sent  back  the  rest  in  the  ships,  with 
gold,  slaves,  and  other  commodities.  It  may  be 
observed  that  slaves  were  never  forgotten,  and 
that  wherever  they  went,  they  gratified  their 
pride,  if  not  their  avarice,  and  brought  some  of 
the  natives,  when  it  happened  that  they  brought 
nothing  else. 

i.  The  Portuguese  endeavoured  to  extend  their 
dominions  still  farther.  They  had  sained  some 
knowledge  of  the  Jaloflb,  a  nation  inhabiting  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  between  the  Gambia  and  Sene- 
gal. The  king  of  the  Jalofl^  being  vicious  and 
luxurious,  committed  the  care  of  the  government 
to  Bemoin,  his  brother  by  the  mother's  side,  in 
preference  to  'two  other  brothers  by  his  father. 
Bemoin,  who  vic^nted  neither  bravery  nor  pro* 
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dence,  knew  that  Ms  st&tioa  was  invidious  and 
dangerous,  and  therefore  made  an  aUiance  with 
the  Portufiniese,  and  retained  them  in  his  defence 
by  liberality  and  kindness.  At  last  the  kin$r 
was  killed  by  the  contrivance  of  his  brothers, 
and  Bemoin  was  to  lose  his  power,  or  maintain  it 
by  war. 

He  had  recourse  in  this  exigence  to  his  great 
ally  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  promised  to  sup- 
port him,  on  condition  that  he  should  become  a 
christian,  and  sent  an  ambassador,  accompanied 
with  mii9sionaries.  Bemoin  promised  all  that 
was  required,  objecting  only,  that  the  time  of  a 
civil  war  was  not  a  proper  season  for  a  change 
of  reU*non,  which  would  alienate  his  adherents, 
but  said,  that  when  he  was  once  peaceably  esta- 
blished, he  would  not  only  embrace  the  true  re- 
liffion  tumself,  but  would  endeavour  the  convert 
sion  of  the  kingdom. 

This  excuse  was  admitted,  and  Bemoin  delay- 
ed his  conversion  for  a  year,  renewing  his  pro- 
mise from  time  to  time.  But  the  war  was  unsuc- 
cessful, trade  was  at  a  stand,  and  Bemoin  was 
not  able  to  pay  the  money  which  he  had  bor- 
rowed of  the  Portuguese  merchants,  who  sent 
intelligence  to  Lisbon  of  his  delays,  and  received 
an  order  from  the  king,  commanding  them  under 
severe  penalties  to  return  home. 

Bemoin  here  saw  his  ruin  approaching,  and, 
hoping  that  money  would  pacify  all  resentment^ 
borrowed  of  his  friends  a  sum  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge his  debts;  and  finding  that  even  this 
enticement  would  not  delay  the  departure  of  the 
Portuguese,  he  embarked  his  nephew  in  their 
ships,  with  a  hundred  slaves,  whom  he  pre- 
sented to  the  king  of  Portugal,  to  solicit  his  as- 
sistance. The  effect  of  this  embassy  he  could 
not  stay  to  know ;  for  being  soon  afler  deposed, 
he  sought  shelter  in  the  fortress  of  Arguin, 
whence  he  took  shipping  for  Portugal,  with 
twenty-five  of  his  principal  followers. 

The  king  of  Portugal  pleased  his  own  vanity 
and  that  of  his  subjects,  by  receiving  him  with 
great  state  and  magnificence,  as  a  mighty  mo- 
narch who  had  fled  to  an  ally  for  succour  in 
misfortune.  All  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
court  were  assembled,  and  Bemoin  was  con- 
ducted with  a  splendid  attendance  into  the  hall 
of  audience,  where  the  king  rose  from  his  throne 
to  welcome  him.  Bemoin  then  made  a  speech 
with  great  ease  and  dignity,  representing  his 
unhappy  state,  and  imploring  the  favour  of  his 
powerful  ally.  The  km?  was  touched  wth  his 
affliction,  and  struck  by  nis  wisdom. 

The  conversion  of  Bemoin  was  much  desired 
by  the  king  ;  and  it  was  therefore  immediately 
proposed  to  him  that  he  should  become  a  chris- 
tian. Ecclesiastics  were  sent  to  instruct  him ; 
and  having  now  no  more  obstacles  from  interest, 
he  was  easily  persuaded  to  declare  himself  what- 
ever would  please  those  on  whom  he  now  de- 
pended. He  was  baptized  December  3d,  14S9, 
m  the  palace  of  th»  oueen,  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  named  .Totin,  afler  the  king. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  feasts  and  sports  on 
this  graat  occasion,  and  the  negroes  signalized 
themsptves  by  manv  feats  of  agility,  far  surpass- 
in?  the  power  of  Europeans,  who  having  more 
helps  of  art,  ar»  less  diligent  to  cultivate  the 
qualitit^s  of  nature.  In  the  mean  time  twenty 
large  ships  w^re  fitted  out,  well  manned,  stored 
with  ammunition,  and  laden  with  materials  ne- 


cessary for  the  erection  of  a  fort  With  this 
powerful  armament  were  sent  a  great  numbor 
of  missionaries  under  the  direction  of  Alvarei 
the  king*s  confessor.  The  command  of  t^iis 
force,  which  filled  the  coast  of  Africa  with 
terror,  was  given  to  Pedro  Vai  d'Acngna,  sur- 
named  Bisagu ;  who  soon  afler  they  had  landed, 
not  being  well  pleased  with  his  expedition,  put 
an  end  to  its  inconveniences  bjr  stabbing  Bemoin 
suddenly  to  the  heart.  The  king  heani  of  this 
outrage  with  great  sorrow,  but  £d  not  attempt 
to  punish  the  murderer. 

The  king's  concern  for  the  restoration  of  Be- 
moin was  not  the  mere  efiect  of  kindness,  he 
hoped  by  his  help  to  facilitate  greater  designs. 
He  now  began  to  form  hopes  oT  finding  a  way 
to  the  East  Indies,  and  of  enriching  his  country 
by  that  gainful  commerce :  this  he  was  encou- 
raged to  believe  practicable,  by  a  map  which  the 
Moors  had  given  to  prince  Henry,  and  which 
subsequent  discoveries  have  shown  to  be  suffi- 
ciently near  to  exactness,  where  a  passuge  round 
the  south-east  part  of  Africa  was  evidently  de- 
scribed. 

The  king  had  another  scheme  yet  more  likdv 
to  engage  curiosity,  and  not  irreconcilable  with 
his  interest.  The  world  had  for  some  time 
been  filled  with  the  report  of  a  powerful  chris- 
tian  prince  called  Prester  John,  whose  country 
was  unknown,  and  whom  some,  afler  Paului 
Venetus,  supposed  to  reign  in  the  midst  of  Asia, 
and  others  in  the  depth  of  Ethiopia,  between  the 
ocean  and  Red  Sea.  The  account  of  the  A  frican 
christians  was  confirmed  by  some  Abys^'itatHf 
who  had  travelled  into  Spain,  and  by  some  f  iarj 
that  had  visited  the  holy  land;  and  the  luiig 
was  extremely  desirous  of  their  correspondwice 
and  alliance. 

Some  obscure  intelligence  had  been  obtuued, 
which  made  it  seem  probable  that  a  way  might 
be  found  from  the  countries  lately  disooveredf 
to  those  of  this  far-famed  monarch.  In  1486,  an 
ambassador  came  from  the  king  of  Bemin,  to 
desire  that  preachers  might  be  sent  to  instruct 
him  and  his  subjects  in  the  true  religT*>n.  He 
related  that  in  the  inland  country,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifly  leagues  eastward  from  Bemin, 
was  a  mighty  monarch  called  Ogane,  who  had 
jurisdiction  both  spiritual  and  temporal  over 
other  kings;  that  the  king  of  Bemra  and  his 
neighbours,  at  their  accession,  sent  ambassadors 
to  nim  with  rich  presents,  and  receirbd  froia 
hitn  the  investiture  of  their  dominions,  and  the 
marks  of  sovereignty,  which  were  a  kmd  of 
sceptre,  a  helmet,  and  a  latten  cross,  without 
which  they  could  not  be  considered  as  lawful 
kings ;  that  this  great  prince  was  never  seen  but 
on  the  day  of  audience,  and  then  held  out  one  of 
his  feet  lo  the  ambassador,  who  kissed  it  with 
great  reverence,  and  who  at  his  depa-turc  had  a 
cross  of  latten  hung  on  his  neck,  whirh  ennobled 
him  thenceforward,  and  exempted  him  from  all 
servile  offices. 

Bemoin  had  likewise  told  the  king,  that  to 
the  east  of  the  kingdom  of  Tombut,  there  was 
among  other  princes,  one  that  was  neither  Ma- 
hometan nor  idolater,  but  who  seemed  to  pro- 
fess a  religion  nearly  resembling  the  christaiu 
These  informations  compared  with  each  othy, 
and  with  the  current  accounts  of  Prester  John, 
induced  the  king  to  an  opinion,  which,  though 
formed  somewhat  at  hazard,  is  still  bdiesed  to 
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be  right,  that  by  pasniiff  up  the  river  Sent^gal 
hi*  dominions  would  be  found.  It  wan  therefore 
ordered  that  when  the  fortress  was  finished,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  pass  upwani  to  the 
source  of  the  river.  The  design  failed  then,  and 
has  never  yet  succeeded. 

Other  ways  Hkewise  were  tried  of  penetrate 
ing  to  the  lungdom  of  Prester  John,  iov  the 
king  resolved  to  leave  neither  sea  nor  land  un- 
Searched  till  he  should  be  found.  The  two  mes- 
sengers who  were  sent  first  on  this  desisfn,  went 
lo  Jerusalem,  and  then  returned,  being  per- 
suaded that  for  want  of  understanding  the  Ian- 
^age  of  the  country,  it  would  be  vain  or  impos- 
sible to  travel  farther.  Two  more  were  then 
despatched,  one  of  whom  was  Pedro  de  Covillan, 
the  other  Alphonso  de  Paiva ;  they  passed  from 
Naples  to  Alexandria,  and  then  travelled  to  Cairo, 
from  whence  they  went  to  Aden,  a  town  of  Ara- 
bia, on  the  Red  Sea,  near  its  mouth.  From  Aden, 
Pavia  set  sail  for  Ethiopia,  and  Covillan  for  the 
Indies.  Covillan  visiten  Canavar,  Calicut,  and 
Goa  in  the  Indies,  and  Sosula  in  the  eastern 
Africa ;  thence  he  returned  to  Aden,  and  then 
to  Cairo,  where  he  had  agreed  to  meet  Paiva. 
At  Cairo  he  was  informed  that  Paiva  was  deed, 
but  he  met  with  two  Portuguese  Jews,  one  of 
whom  had  given  the  king  an  account  of  the  situ- 
ation and  trade  of  Ormua :  they  brought  orders 
to  Covillan,  that  he  should  send  one  of  them 
home  with  the  journal  of  his  travels,  and  go  to 
Ormus  with  the  other. 

Corvillan  obeyed  the  orders,  sending  an  exact 
account  of  his  adventures  to  Lisbon,  and  pro- 
ceeding with  the  other  messenger  to  Ormus; 
where  having  made  sufficient  inquiry,  he  sent 
his  companion  homewards  with  the  caravans 
that  were  going  to  Aleppo,  and  embarking  once 
more  on  Uie  Red  Sea,  arrived  in  time  at  Abys- 
sinia, and  found  the  prince  whom  he  had  sought 
BO  long,  and  with  such  danger. 

Two  ships  were  sent  out  upon  the  same  search, 
of  which  Bartholomew  Diaz  had  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  they  were  attended  by  a  smaller  vessel 
laden  with  provisions,  that  they  might  not  re> 
turn  upon  pretence  of  want  either  felt  or  feared. 

Navigation  was  now  brought  nearer  to  per- 
fection. The  Portuguese  claim  the  honour  of 
many  inventions  by  which  the  sailor  ix  assisted, 
and  which  enable  him  to  leave  sight  of  land,  and 
commit  himself  to  the  boundless  ocean.  Diaz 
had  orders  to  proceed  beyond  the  river  Zaire, 
where  Die^  Can  had  stopped,  to  build  monu- 
ments of  his  discoveries,  and  to  leave  upon  the 
coasts  negro  men  and  women  weU  instnicted, 
wbo  might  inquire  after  Prester  John,  and  fill 
the  natives  with  reverence  for  the  Portuguese. 

Diaz,  with  much  opposition  from  his  crew, 
whose  mutinies  he  repressed,  partly  by  softness 
and  partly  by  steadiness,  sailed  on  till  he  reached 
the  utmost  point  of  Africa,  which  from  the  bad 
weather  that  he  met  there,  he  called  Cabo  Tor- 
mentoso,  or  the  Cape  of  Storms.  He  would 
have  gone  forward,  but  his  crew  forced  him  to 
return.  In  his  way  back  he  met  the  Victualler, 
from  which  he  had  been  parted  nine  months 
before ;  of  the  nine  men  wnich  were  in  it  at  the 
separation,  six  had  been  killed  by  the  ne^proes, 
and  of  the  three  remaininsr,  one  died  for  joy  at 
the  sight  of  his  friends.  Diaz  returned  to  Lis- 
bon in  December,  1487,  and  gave  an  account  of 
hit  Toyage  to  the  king,  who  ordered  the  Cape 


of  Storms  to  be  called  thenceforward  Capo  da 
buena  Esperanza,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Some  tune  before  the  expedition  of  Diaz,  the 
river  Zaire  and  the  kingdom  of  Congo  had  been 
discovered  by  Diego  Can,  who  (bund  a  nation 
of  negroes  who  spoke  a  language  which  those 
that  were  in  his  ships  could  not  understand.  He 
landed,  and  the  natives,  whom  he  expected  to 
fly  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  met 
them  with  confidence,  and  treated  them  vnlh 
kindness;  but  Diego,  finding  that  they  could 
not  understand  each  other,  seized  some  of  their 
chiefs,  and  carried  them  to  Portugal,  leaving 
some  of  his  own  people  in  their  room  to  leaim 
the  language  of  Congo. 

The  negroes  were  soon  pacified,  and  the  Por^ 
tuguese  lefl  to  their  mercy  were  well  treated ; 
and  as  they  by  degrees  grew  able  to  make  then»- 
selves  understood,  recommended  themselves, 
their  nation,  and  their  religion.  The  king  of 
Portugal  sent  Diego  back  m  a  very  short  time 
with  the  negroes  whom  he  had  forced  away ; 
and  when  they  were  set  safe  on  shore  the  king 
of  Congo  conceived  so  much  esteem  for  Diego, 
that  he  sent  one  of  those  who  had  returned,  bai;k 
again  in  the  ship  to  Lisbon,  with  two  young  men 
despatched  as  ambassadors,  to  deeirc  instructors 
to  be  sent  for  the  conversion  of  his  kingdom. 

The  ambassadors  were  honourably  received, 
and  baptized  with  great  pomp,  and  a  fleet  was 
immediately  fitted  out  for  Congo,  under  the 
command  of  Gonsalvo  Sorza,  who  dying  in  hi** 
passage,  was  succeeded  in  authority  by  his 
nephew  Roderigo. 

^fVhen  they  came  to  land,  the  king^s  uncle, 
who  commanded  the  province,  immediately  re- 
quested to  be  solemnly  initiated  in  the  christian 
religion,  which  was  granted  to  him  and  his  young 
son,  on  Easterday,  1491.  The  father  was  named 
Manuel,  and  the  son  Antonio.  Soon  aflerwards 
the  king,  queen,  and  eldest  prince,  received  at 
tlie  font  the  names  of  John,  Eleanor,  and  Al- 
phonso; and  a  war  breaking  out,  the  whole 
army  was  admitted  to  the  rites  of  Christianity, 
and  then  sent  against  the  enemy.  They  re- 
turned victorious,  but  soon  forgot  their  faith,  and 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  restore  paganism;  a 
powerful  opposition  was  raised  by  infidels  and 
apostates,  headed  by  one  of  the  king's  younger 
sons :  and  the  missionaries  had  been  destroyed, 
had  not  Alphonso  pleaded  for  them  and  for 
Christianity. 

The  enemies  of  relimon  now  became  the  ene- 
mies of  Alphonso,  whom  they  accused  to  his 
father  of  disloyalty.  His  mother,  queen  Eleanor, 
gained  time,  by  one  artifice  after  another,  till  the 
king  was  calmed ;  he  then  heard  the  cause  again, 
declared  his  son  innocent,  and  punished  his  ac- 
cusers with  death. 

The  king  died  soon  after,  and  the  throne  was 
disputed  by  Alphonso,  supported  by  the  chris- 
tians, and  Aquitimo,  his  brother,  followed  by 
the  infidels.  A  battle  was  fought,  Aquitimo  was 
taken  and  put  to  death,  and  Christianity  was 
for  a  time  established  in  Congo ;  but  the  nation 
has  relapsed  into  its  former  follies. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gation, when,  in  1492,  Columbus  made  the  daring 
and  prosperous  voyage  which  gave  a  new  world 
to  European  curiosity  and  European  cruelty. — 
He  had  offered  hid  pniposal.  and  declared  his 
expectations  to  king  John  of  Portugal,  who  had 
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•ligfatcd  bSm  U  a  fanciful  and  rash  projector, 
that  promised  what  he  had  not  reasonable 
hopes  to  perform.    Columbus  had  solicited  other 

f>rinces,  and  had  been  repulsed  with  the  same 
ndigni^ ;  at  last  Isabella  of  Arragon  furnished 
him  with  ships,  and  having  found  America,  he 
entered  the  moUth  of  the  Tagus  in  his  return, 
and  showed  the  natives  of  the  new  country. — 
When  he  was  admitted  to  the  king's  presence, 
be  acted  and  talked  with  so  much  naughtiness, 
and  reflected  on  the  neglect  which  he  nad  un- 
dergone with  so  much  acrimony,  that  the  cour- 
tiers who  saw  their  prince  insulted,  offered  to 
destroy  him ;  but  the  king,  who  knew  that  he 
deserved  the  reproaches  that  had  been  used,  and 
who  now  sincerely  regretted  his  incredulity, 
would  su^r  no  violence  to  be  oflfered  him,  but 
dismissed  him  with  presents  and  with  honours. 


The  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  became  n^w 
jealous  of  each  other's  claim  to  countries  which 
neither  had  yet  seen ;  and  the  Pbpe,  to  wbom 
they  appealed,  divided  the  new  world  between 
them  by  a,  line  drawn  from  north  to  south,  a 
hundred  l^igues  westward  from  Cape  Verd  and 
the  Azores,  giving  all  that  lies  west  from  thai 
line  to  the  Spanianls,  and  all  that  lies  east  to  the 
Portuguese.  This  was  no  satisfactory  division, 
for  the  east  and  west  must  meet  at  last,  but  that 
time  was  then  at  a  great  distance. 

According  to  this  ^nt,  the  Portuguese  con- 
tinued their  discoveries  eastward,  and  became 
masters  of  much  of  the  coast  both  of  Africa  and 
the  Indies ;  biit  they  seized  much  more  than  they 
could  occupy,  and  while  they  were  under  m 
dominion  of  Spain,  lost  the  greater  part  of  their 
Indian  territories* 


PREFACE  TO  THE  PRECEPTOR; 

CONTAINING  A  QKNKRAL  PLAN  OF  EDUCATION. 

FUaUIBBD  IN  1748,  IT  DODtI.Bi; 


Tbb  importance  of  education  is  a  point  so 
generally  understood  and  confessed,  that  it  would 
be  of  little  use  to  attempt  any  new  proof  or  illus* 
iration  of  its  necessity  and  advantages. 

At  a  time  when  bo  many  schemes  at  educa- 
tion have  been  projected,  so  many  proposals 
offered  to  the  public,  so  many  schools  opened 
for  general  knowledge,  and  so  many  lectures  in 
particular  sciences  attended;  at  a  time  when 
mankind  seems  intent  rather  upon  familiarising 
than  enlarging  the  several  arts ;  and  every  age, 
sex,  and  profession,  is  invited  to  an  acquaintance 
with  those  Mudies,  which  were  forroerlv  sup- 
posed accessible  only  to  such  as  had  devoted 
themsetvoa  to  literary  leisure,  and  dedicated 
their  powers  to  philosophical  inquiries :  it  seems 
rather  requisite  that  an  ap6logy  should  be  made 
for  any  further  attempt  to  smooth  a  path  so  fre- 
quently beaten,  or  to  recommend  attainments 
80  ardently  pursued,  and  so  officiously  directed. 

That  this  general  desire  may  not  be  frustrated, 
our  schools  seem  yet  to  want  some  book,  which 
;nay  excite  curiosity  by  its  variety,  encourage 
diligence  by  its  facility,  and  reward  application 
oy  Its  usefulness.  In  examining  the  treatises 
nitherto  offered  to  the  youth  of  this  nation,  there 
appeared  none  that  did  not  fail  in  one  or  other 
of  these  essential  qualities ;  none  that  were  not 
either  unpleasing,  or  abstruse,  or  crowded  with 
learning  very  rarely  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  common  me. 

Every  man  who  has  been  engaged  in  teaching, 
knows  with  how  much  difficulty  youthful  minds 
are  confined  to  close  application,  and  how  rea- 
dily they  deviate  to  any  thing,  rather  than  at- 
tend to  tiiat  which  b  imposed  as  a  task.  That 
this  disposition,  when  it  becomes  inconsistent 


with  the  forms  of  education,  is  to  be  checked, 
will  be  readily  granted}  but  since^  though  it 
may  be  In  some  degree  obviated,  it  cannot 
wholly  be  suppressed,  it  is  surely  rational  to 
turn  it  to  advantage,  by  taking  care  that  the 
mind  shall  never  Want  obiects  on  which  its  facol* 
ties  may  be  usefully  employed.  It  b  not  impos* 
sible,  that  this  restless  desire  of  novelty  waick 
gives  so  much  trouble  to  the  teacher,  may  be 
often  the  struggle  of  the  understanding  starting 
from  that,  to  which  it  b  not  by  nature  adapted, 
and  travellinj^  in  search  of  something  on  which 
it  may  Ax  with  greater  satisfaction.  For  with* 
out  supposing  each  man  particulariy  marked  out 
by  hb  genius  for  particular  performances,  it  may 
be  easily  conceived,  that  when  a  numeroos  class 
of  boys  is  confined  indiscriminately  to  the  saoM 
forms  of  composition,  the  repetition  of  the  same 
words,  or  the  explication  of  tne  same  sentiments, 
the  emplo3rment  must,  either  by  nature  or  acci- 
dent, be  less  suitable  to  some  t^n  others ;  that 
the  ideas  to  be  contemplated  may  be  too  difficult 
for  the  apprehension  of  one,  and  too  obvious  for 
that  of  another:  they  may  be  such  as  some  un- 
derstandings cannot  reacn,  though  others  look 
down  upon  them  as  below  their  retard.  Every 
mind  in  its  progress  through  the  dinerent  stages 
of  scholastic  learning,  must  be  often  in  one  of 
these  conditions,  must  either  flag  with  the  h* 
hour,  or  grow  wanton  with  the  facility,  of  the 
work  assigned ;  and  in  either  state  it  naturally 
turns  aside  from  the  track  before  it.  Weariness 
looks  out  for  relief  and  lebure  for  employment, 
and  surely  it  is  rational  to  indulge  the  wander^ 
ings  of  both.  For  the  faculties  which  are  too 
lightly  burdened  with  the  business  of  the  day, 
may  with  great  propriety  add  to  it  some  other 
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tkrt^tdry ;  and  he  that  finds  himself  overwearied 
by  a  task,  which  perhaps,  with  all  his  efibrts,  he 
IB  not  ahle  to  perform,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  jus- 
tified in  addicting  himself  rather  to  easier  stu* 
dies,  and  endeavouring  to  quit  that  which  is 
above  his  attainment  for  that  which  nature  has 
made  him  capable  of  pursuing  with  advantage. 

That  therefore  this  roving  curiosity  may  not 
be  unsatisfied,  it  seems  necessary  to  scatter  in 
its  way  such  allurements  as  may  withhold  it 
from  a  useless  and  unbounded  dissipation ;  such 
as  may  regulate  it  without  violence,  and  direct 
H  without  restraint ;  such  as  may  suit  every  in* 
dination,  and  fit  every  capacit;^ ;  may  employ 
the  stronger  j^enius,  by  operatidns  of  reason ; 
and  engage  the  less  active  or  forcible  mind,  by 
supplying  it  with  easy  knowledge,  and  obviating 
that  dfespondence,  which  quickly  prevails,  when 
nothing  appears  but  a  succession  of  difficulties, 
and  one  labour  only  ceases  that  another  may  be 
imposed. 

^  A  book  intended  thus  to  correspond  with  all 
dispositions,  and  ailbrd  entertainment  for  minds 
of  different  powers,  is  necessarily  to  contain 
treatises  on  aifferent  snbiects.  As  it  is  desired 
for  schools,  though  for  tne  higher  classes,  it  is 
confined  wholly  to  such  parts  of  knowledge  as 
young  minds  may  comprehend ;  and  as  it  is 
drawn  up  for  readers  yet  unexperienced  in  life, 
«nd  unable  to  di^nguish  the  useful  from  the 
ostentations  or  unnecessary  parts  of  science,  it 
18  requisite  that  a  very  nice  distinction  should  be 
made,  that  nothing  unprofitable  should  be  ad- 
mitted for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  nor  any  arts  of 
attraction  neglected,  that  might  fix  the  attention 
upon  more  important  studies. 

Theee  considerations  produced  the  book  which 
fa  here  offered  to  the  public,  as  better  adapted 
to  the  great  design  of  pleasing  by  instruction, 
than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  admitted  into 
our  seminaries  of  literature.  There  are  not  in> 
deed  wanting  in  the  world  compendiums  of« 
Bcience,  but  many  were  written  at  a  time  when 
philosophy  was  imperfect,  as  that  of  G.  Valla ; 
many  contain  only  naked  schemes,  or  synoptic 
cal  tables,  as  that  of  Stierius ;  and  others  are 
too  large  and  voluminous,  as  that  of  Alstedius ; 
and,  what  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  least 
objection,  they  are  generally  in  a  language, 
which  to  boys  is  more  difficult  than  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  is  too  hard  a  task  to  be  condemned 
to  learn  a  new  science  in  an  unknown  tongue* 
As  in  life,  so  in  study,  it  is  dangerous  to  do  more 
things  than  one  at  a  time ;  and  the  mind  is  not 
to  Im  harassed  with  unnecessary  obstructions, 
in  a  way,  of  which  the  natural  and  unavoidable 
asperity  is  such  as  too  frequently  produces 
d^pair. 

If  the  language  however  had  been  the  only 
objection  to  any  of  the  volumes  already  extant, 
the  scliools  might  have  been  supplied  at  a  small 
expense  by  a  translation^  but  none  could  be 
foand  that  was  not  defective,  r^undant,  or  er- 
roneous, as  to  be  of  more  danger  than  use.  It 
was  necessary  then  to  examine,  whether  upon 
every  single  acience  there  was  not  some  treatise 
written  for  the  use  of  scholars,  which  might  be 
adapted  to  this  design,  so  that  a  collection  might 
be  made  from  difierent  authors,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  writing  new  systems.  This  search 
was  not  wholly  without  success,  for  two  authors 
were  ibond,  whose  performances  might  be  ad- 


mitted with  little  alteration.  But  so  widely  does 
this  plan  differ  from  all  otheis,  so  much  has  the 
state  of  many  kinds  of  learning  been  changed, 
or  so  unfortunately  have  they  hitherto  been  cul- 
tivated, that  none  of  the  other  subjects  were  ex- 
plained in  such  a  manner  as  was  now  required ; 
and  therefore  neither  care  nor  expense  has  been 
spared  to  obtain  new  lights,  and  procure  to  this 
book  the  merit  of  an  original. 

With  what  judgment  the  design  has  been 
formed,  and  with  what  skill  it  has  been  exe- 
cuted, the  learned  world  is  now  to  determine. 
But  before  sentence  shall  pass,  it  is  prober  to 
explain  more  fully  what  has  been  intended^  that 
censure  may  not  be  incurred  by  the  omission  of 
that  which  the  original  plan  did  not  comprehend ; 
to  declare  more  particularly  who  they  are  to 
whose  instructions  these  treatises  pretend,  that 
a  charge  of  arrogance  and  presumption  may  be 
obviated;  to  lay  down  the  reasons  which  di- 
rected the  choice  of  the  several  subjects;  and  to 
explain  more  minutely  the  manner  m  wluch  each 
particular  part  of  these  volumes  is  to  be  used« 

The  title  has  already  declared,  that  these  vo- 
lumes are  particularly  intended  for  the  use  of 
schools,  ana  therefore  it  has  been  the  care  of  the 
authors  to  explain  the  several  sciences,  of  which 
they  have  treated,  in  the  most  familiar  manner ; 
for  the  mind  used  only  to  common  expressions, 
and  inaccurate  ideas,  does  not  suddenly  conform* 
itself  to  scholastic  modes  of  reasoning,  or  con- 
ceive the  nice  distinctions  of  a  subtle  philosophy, 
and  may  be  properly  initiated  in  speculative  stu- 
dies by  an  introduction  like  this,  in  which  the 
grossness  of  vulgar  conception  is  avoided,  with- 
out the  observation  of  metaphysical  exactness. 
It  is  obser^'ed  that  in  the  course  of  the  natural 
vv'orld  no  change  is  instantaneous,  but  all  its 
vicissitudes  are  gradual  and  slow ;  the  motions 
of  intellect  proceed  in  the  like  imperceptible  pro- 
gression, and  proper  degrees  of  transition  from 
one  study  to  another  are  therefore  necessary ; 
hut  let  it  not  be  charged  upon  the  writers  of  this 
book,  tliat  they  intended  to  exhibit  more  than 
the  dawn  of  knowledge,  or  pretended  to  raise  in 
the  mind  any  nobler  product  than  the  blossoms 
of  scienccy  which  more  powerful  institutions 
may  ripen  into  fruit. 

For  this  reason  it  must  not  be  expected,  that 
in  the  following  pages  should  be  found  a  com- 
plete circle  of  the  sciences ;  or  that  any  authors, 
now  deservedly  esteemed,  should  be  rejected  to 
make  way  for  what  is  here  ofi*ered.  It  was  in- 
tended by  the  means  of  these  precepts,  not  to 
deck  the  mind  with  ornaments,  out  to  protect  it 
from  nakedness ;  not  to  enrich  it  with  affluence, 
but  to  supply  it  with  necessaries.  The  tnottiry, 
therefore,  was  not  what  de^rrees  of  knowledge 
are  desirable,  but  what  are  in  most  stations  of 
life  indispensably  required  ;  and  the  choice  was 
determined  not  by  the  splendour  of  any  part  of 
literature^  but  by  the  extent  of  its  use,  and  the 
inconvenience  which  its  neglect  was  likely  to 
produce. 

I.  The  prevalence  of  this  consideration  ap 
pears  in  the  first  part,  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  humble  purposes  of  teaching  to  reoJ,  and 
tpeaky  and  write  leUers;  an  attempt  of  little 
magnificence,  but  in  which  no  man  needs  to 
blush  for  havmg  employed  his  time,  if  honour 
be  estimated  by  use.  For  precepts  of  this  kind, 
however  neglected,  extend  their  importance  an 
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far  aM  men  are  found  who  communicate  their 
thoughts  one  to  another;  thej  are  equally  useful 
to  the  highest  and  the  lowest ;  they  may  oflen 
contribute  to  make  ignorance  less  inelegant; 
and  may  it  not  be  observed,  rhat  they  are  fre- 
quently wanted  for  the  embellishment  eren  of 
learning? 

In  oraer  to  show  the  proper  use  of  this  part, 
which  consists  of  various  exemplifications  of 
luch  differences  of  style  as  require  correspondent 
diversities  of  pronunciation,  it  will  be  proper  to 
inform  the  scholar,  that  there  are  in  general 
three  farms  of  style,  each  of  which  demands  its 
particular  mode  of  elocution :  the  /omtltor,  the 
•olemnf  and  the  pathtlie.  That  in  the  familiar, 
^e  that  reads  is  only  to  talk  with  a  paper  in  his 
.land,  and  to  indulge  himself  in  all  the  lighter 
liberties  of  voice,  as  when  he  reads  the  common 
articles  of  a  newspaper,  or  a  cursory  letter  of 
intelligence  or  business.  That  the  solemn  style, 
such  as  that  of  a  serious  narrative,  exacts  a 
unifoVm  steadiness  of  speech,  equal,  clear,  and 
calm.  That  for  the  pathetic,  such  as  an  ani- 
mated oration,  it  is  necessary  the  voice  be  re- 
gulated by  the  sense,  varying  and  rising  with 
we  passions.  These  rules,  which  are  the  most 
general,  admit  a  great  number  of  subordinate 
observations,  which  must  be  particulariy  adapted 
to  every  scholar ;  for  it  is  observable,  that  though 
very  few  read  well,  yet  every  man  errs  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  But  let  one  remark  never  be 
omitted ;  inculcate  strongly  to  every  scholar  the 
danger  of  copying  the  voice  of  another;  an 
attempt  which,  though  it  has  been  often  repeat- 
ed, is  always  unsuccessful. 

The  importance  of  writing  letters  with  pro- 
priety, justly  claims  to  be  considered  with  care, 
since,  next  to  the  power  of  pleasing  with  his 
presence,  every  man  would  n-ish  to  be  able  to 
give  delight  at  a  distance.  This  great  art  should 
be  diligently  taught,  the  rather,  because  of  those 
letters  which  are  most  useful,  and  by  which  the 
general  business  of  life  is  transacted,  there  are 
no  examples  easily  to  be  found.  It  seems  the 
general  fault  of  those  who  undertake  this  part 
of  education,  that  they  propose  for  the  exercise 
of  their  scholars,  occasions  which  rarely  hap- 
pen ;  such  as  congratulations  and  condolences, 
and  neglect  those  without  which  life  cannot 
proceed.  It  is  possible  to  pass  many  years  with- 
out the  necessity  of  writing  panegyrics  or  epi- 
thalaroiums ;  but  every  man  has  frequent  occa- 
sion to  state  a  contract,  or  demand  a  debt,  or 
make  a  narrative  of  some  minute  incidents  of 
common  life.  On  these  subjects,  therefore, 
young  persons  should  be  taught  to  think  justly, 
and  write  cleariy,  neatly,  and  succinctly,  lest 
Ihcy  come  from  school  into  the  world  without 
any  acquaintance  with  common  afiiiirs,  and 
stand  idle  spectators  of  mankind,  in  expectation 
that  some  great  event  will  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exert  their  rhetoric 

II.  The  second  place  is  asst^ed  to  geometry; 
on  the  usefulness  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
expatiate  in  an  age  when  mathematical  studies 
have  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of  all  classes 
of  men.  This  treatise  is  one  of  those  which 
have  been  borrowed,  being  a  translation  from 
the  work  of  M.  Le  Clerc ;  and  is  not  intended 
as  more  than  the  first  initiation.  In  deliverinjg 
the  fundamental  principles  of  geometry,  it  is 
necMsary  to  proceed  by  alow  steps,  that  each 


proposition  may  be  fully  underatood 
another  is  attempted.  For  which  purpose  it  it 
not  sudicient,  that  when  a  question  is  asked  in 
the  words  of  the  book,  the  scholar  likewise  can, 
in  the  words  of  the  book,  return  the  proper  an- 
swer ;  for  this  may  be  only  an  act  of  memory 
not  of  understanding ;  it  is  always  proper  io 
vary  the  words  of  the  question,  to  place  the 
proposition  in  diflbrent  pMoints  of  view,  and  to 
require  of  the  learner  an  explanatioa  in  his  own 
terms,  informing  him  however  when  they  are 
improper.  By  this  method  the  scholar  wiU  be- 
come cautious  and  attentive,  and  the  master  wffl 
know  with  certainty  the  degree  of  his  pro6cieocy. 
Yet,  though  this  rule  is  generally  rignt,  I  csmiot 
but  recommend  a  precept  of  Pandlie*s,  that  when 
the  student  cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  aone 
particular  part,  it  should  be,  for  toat  time,  laid 
aside,  till  new  light  shall  arise  from  subsequent 
observation. 

When  this  compendium  is  completely  under- 
stood, the  scholar  may  proceed  to  the  perusal  of 
Tacquet,  afterwards  of  Euclid  himself,  and  then 
of  the  modem  improvers  of  geometry,  such  as 
Barrow,  Keil,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

III.  The  necessity  of  someacqiBaintaiice  witfi 
geography  and  astrommfi  will  not  t>e  disfMed. 
If  the  pupil  is  bom  to  the  ease  of  a  large  for- 
tune, no  part  of  learning  is  noore  necessary  to 
him  than  the  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  na- 
tions, on  which  their  interests  generally  depend ; 
if  he  is  dedicated  to  any  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  Will  not  he 
obliged  to  apply  himself  in  some  part  of  his 
life  to  these  studies,  as  no  other  branch  of  lite* 
rature  can  be  fully  comprehended  without  then; 
if  he  is  designed  for  the  arts  of  commerce  or 
agriculture,  some  general  acquaintance  with 
these  sciences  will  w  found  extremely  useful  to 
him ;  in  a  word,  no  studies  afibrd  more  exten- 
sive, more  wonderful,  or  more  pleasini^  scenes; 
and  therefore  there  can  be  no  ideas  impressed 
upon  the  soul,  which  can  more  conduce  to  its 
future  entertainment 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  sciences,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  proceed  with  the  same  giadatkm  and  cau- 
tion as  in  geometry,  ^nd  it  is  always  of  use 
to  decorate  the  nakedness  of  science,  by  inter- 
spersing such  observations  and  narratives  as  may 
amuse  the  mind,  and  excite  curiosity.  Thus, 
in  explaining  the  state  of  the  polar  regioos,  it 
might  be  fit  to  read  the  narrative  of  the  Englisb- 
men  that  wintered  in  Greenland,  which  will  make 
young  minds  sufficiently  curious  after  the  cause 
of  such  a  length  of  night,  and  intenseness  of 
cold ;  and  many  stratagems  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  practised  to  interest  them  in  afl  parts 
of  their  studies,  and  call  in  theirpaseions  to  ani- 
mate their  inquiries.  When  they  have  read 
this  treatise,  it  will  be  proper  to  recommend  to 
them  Varenius's  Qeography,  and  Gregory's  As- 
tronomy. 

IV.  The  study  of  efcronefogf  and  «jfory  seems 
to  be  one  of  thie  most  natural  delights  of  the 
human  mind.  It  is  not  easy  to  lire  without  in- 
quiring  by  what  means  every  thing  was  brought 
into  ^  state  in  which  we  now  behold  it,  or 
without  finding  in  the  mind  some  deare  of  being 
informed  concerning  the  generations  of  roan- 
kind,  that  have  been  in  possession  of  the  world 
before  us,  whether  they  wers  better  or  wons 
than  ourselves;  or  what  good  or  evil  has  bsea 
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deriTed  to  as  from  their  scbenies,  prmctices,  and 
inscitutions.  These  are  inquiries  which  history 
alone  can  satisfy ;  and  history  can  only  be  made 
intelli^ble  by  some  knowledge  of  chronolog;^, 
the  science  by  which  events  are  ranged  in  their 
order,  and  the  periods  of  computation  are  set- 
tled ;  and  whicn  therefore  assists  the  memory 
by  method,  and  enlightens  the  judgment  by 
showing  the  dependence  of  one  transaction  on 
another.  Accordingly  it  should  be  dilis^ently 
inculcated  to  the  scholar,  that  unless  be  fixes  in 
his  mind  some  idea  of  the  time  in  which  each 
man  of  eminence  lived,  and  each  action  was  per- 
formed, with  some  part  of  the  contemporary  nis- 
tory  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  will  consume 
his  life  in  useless  reading,  and  darken  his  mind 
with  a  crowd  of  unconnected  events ;  his  me- 
mory will  be  perplexed  with  distant  transactions 
resembling  one  another,  and  his  reflections  be 
like  a  dream  in  a  fever,  busy  and  turbulent,  but 
confused  and  indistinct 

The  technical  part  of  chronology,  or  the  art 
of  computing  and  adju<«ting  time,  as  it  is  very 
difficult,  so  it  is  not  of  absolute  necessity,  but 
should  however  be  taught,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
learned  without  the  loss  of  those  hours  which  are 
required  for  attainments  of  nearer  concern.  The 
student  may  join  with  this  treatise  Le  Clerc^s 
Compendium  of  History ;  and  aAerwards  may,, 
for  tke  historical  part  of  chronology,  procure' 
Helvicus's  and  Isaacson's  Tables ;  and,  if  he 
is  desirous  of  attaining  the  technical  part,  may 
first  peruse  Holder's  Account  of  Time,  ueame's 
Dnctor  Historicus,  StVauchius,  the  first  part  of 
Petavius's  Rationarium  Temponim;  and  at 
length,  Scalig^r  de  Emendatione  Temponim. 
And  for  instruction  in  the  method  of  his  nistori- 
cat  studies,  he  may  consult  Heame's  Ductor 
Historicus,  Wheare*s  Lectures,  Rawlinson's 
Directions  for  the  Study  of  History ;  and  for 
ecclesiastical  history.  Cave  and  Dupin,  Baronius 
and  Fleury. 

V.  R'ulorie  and  poetry  supply  life  with  its 
hijjhest  intellectnal  pleasures ;  and  in  the  hands 
01  virtue  are  of  great  use  for  the  impression  of 
just  sentiments,  and  recommendation  of  illus- 
trious examples.  In  the  practice  of  these  great 
arts,  so  much  more  is  the  efiect  of  nature  than 
the  eflDct  of  education,  that  nothing  is  attempted 
here  hut  to  teach  the  mind  some  general  heads 
of  observation,  to  which  the  beautiful  passages 
of  the  best  writers  may  commonly  be  reduc^. 
In  the  use  of  this  it  is  not  proper  that  the  teacher 
should  confine  himself  to  the  examples  before 
him  ;  for  by  that  method  he  will  never  enable 
his  pupils  to  make  just  application  of  the  rules ; 
but,  having  inculcated  the  true  meaning  of  each 
figure,  he  should  require  them  to  exemplify  it 
by  their  own  observations^  pointing  to  them  the 
poem,  or,  in  longer  works,  tne  book  or  canto  in 
which  an  example  may  be  found,  and  leaving 
them  to  discover  the  particular  passage  by  the 
light  of  the  rules  which  they  have  lately  learned. 

For  a  farther  progress  in  these  studies,  they 
may  consult  Ctuintilian  and  Vossius*s  Rhetoric  ; 
the  art  of  poetry  will  be  best  learned  from  Bossu 
and  Bohours  in  French,  together  with  Dryden's 
Essays  and  Prefaces,  the  Critical  Papers  of  Ad- 
disbn,  Spence  on  Pope's  Odyssey,  and  Trapp's 
Praslectiones  Poeticse  ;  but  a  more  accurate  and 
philosophical  account  is  expected  from  a  com- 
mentary upon  Aristotle's  Art  of  Poetry,  with 


which  the  literature  of  thta  nation  will  be  in  a 
short  time  augmented. 

yi.  With  regard  to  the  practice  of  drawings 
it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  directions,  the  use 
of  the  treatise  tieing  only  to  teach  the  proper 
method  of  imitating  the  figures  which  are  an» 
nexed.  It  will  be  proper  to  incite  the  scholars 
to  industry,  by  showing  in  other  books  the  use 
of  the  art,  and  informing  them  how  much  it  as- 
sists the  apprehension,  and  relieves  the  roemonr ; 
and  if  they  are  obliged  sometimes  to  tertle  de- 
scriptions of  engines,  utensils,  or  any  complex 
pieces  of  workmanship,  they  will  more  niUr 
apprehend  the  necessity  of  an  expedient  which 
so  happily  supplies  the  defects  of  language,  and 
enables  the  eye  to  conceive  what  cannot  be  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  4ny  other  way.  When  they 
have  read  this  treatise,  and  practised  upon  these 
figures,  their  theory  may  be  improved  by  the 
Jesuit's  Perspective,  and  their  manual  opera- 
tions by  other  figures  which  may  be  easily  pro- 
cured. 

Vll.  Logicy  or  the  art  of  arranging  and  con- 
necting ideas,  of  forming  and  examining  vgu- 
ments,  is  universally  allowed  to  be  an  attainment 
in  the  utmost  de^ne  worthy  the  ambition  of 
that  being  whose  hi|rhest  honour  is  to  be  endued 
with  reason;  but  it  is  doubted  whether  that 
ambition  has  yet  been  gratified,  and  whether 
the  powers  of  ratiocination  have  been  much  im- 
proved by  any  systems  of  art,  or  methodical  in- 
stitutions. The  logic  which  for  so  many  ages 
kept  possession  of  Uie  schools,  has  at  last  been 
condemned  as  a  mere  art  of  wmngUng,  of  verj 
little  use  in  the  pursuit  of  tnith ;  and  later  wri- 
ters have  contented  themselves  with  giving  an 
account  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  marking 
the  various  stages  of  her  progress,  and  giving 
some  general  rules  for  the  regulation  of  her  con« 
duct  The  method  of  these  writers  is  here  fol- 
lowed  ;  but  without  a  servile  adherence  to  any, 
and  with  endeavours  to  make  improvements 
upon  all.  This  work,  however  lahnrious,  has 
yet  been  fruitless,  if  there  be  truth  in  an  obser* 
vation  very  frequently  made,  that  logicians  out 
of  the  school  do  not  reason  better  than  men  un- 
assisted by  those  lights  which  their  science  » 
supposed  to  bestow.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
that  logicians  may  be  somptimes  overborne  by 
their  passions,  or  blinded  by  their  prejudices; 
and  that  a  man  may  reanon  ill,  as  he  may  act  ill, 
not  because  he  does  not  know  what  is  nght,  but 
because  he  does  not  regard  it ;  yet  it  is  no  more 
tlie  fault  of  his  art  that  it  does  not  direct  him 
when  his  attention  is  withdrawn  from  it,  than 
it  is  the  defect  of  his  sight,  that  he  misses  his 
way  when  he  abuts  his  eyps.^  Against  this  cause 
of  error  there  is  no  provision  to  be  made, 
otherwise  than  by  inculcating  the  value  of 
truth  and  the  necessity  of  conquering  the  pas- 
sions. But  logic  may  likewise  fail  to  proauce 
its  effects  upon  common  occasions,  for  want 
of  being  frequently  and  familiarly  applied,  till 
its  precepts  may  direct  the  mind  imperceptibly, 
as  the  fingers  of  a  musician  are  regulated  by  hit 
knowledge  of  the  tune.  This  readiness  of  re- 
collection is  only  to  be  procured  by  frequent  im- 
Cression ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  proper,  when 
)gic  has  been  once  learned,  that  the  teacher  tske 
frequent  occasion,  in  the  most  easy  and  familiar 
conversation,  to  observe  when  its  rules  are  pre- 
served, and  when  they  are  broken;  and  that 
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afterwards  he  read  no  authors  without  exacting 
of  his  pupil  an  account  of  every  remarkable  ex- 
emplification, or  breach  of  the  laws  of  reasoning. 
When  thb  system  h&s  heen  digested,  if  it  be 
thought  itecessary[  to  proceed  &rther  in  the  study 
of  method,  it  will  be  proper  to  recommend 
Crousaz,  Watts,  Le  Clerc,  Wolfius,  and  Lockers 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding :  and  if  there 
be  imagined  an^  necessity  of  adding  the  peri* 
patetic  logic,  which  has  been  perhaps  condemned 
without  a  candid  trial,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
iNOceed  to  Sanderson,  Wallis,  Crackanthorp, 
and  Aristotle. 

VIII.  To  excite  a  curiosity  after  the  works  of 
God,  is  the  chief  design  of  the  small  specimen 
of  naturd  hi$tory  inserted  in  ^is  collection  ; 
which,  however,  may  be  sufficient  to  put  the 
mind  in  motion,  and  m  some  measure  to  direct 
its  steps ;  but  its  effects  may  easily  be  improved 
by  a  philosophic  master,  who  will  every  day  find 
a  thousand  opportunites  of  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  his  scholars  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
objects  that  surround  them,  of  laying  open  the 
wonderful  art  with  which  every  part  of  the  uni- 
verse is  formed,  and  the  providence  which  governs 
the  vegetable  and  animal  creation.  He  may  lay 
before  them  the  Religious  Philosopher,  Ray, 
Derham's  Physico-Theology,  toother  with  the 
Spectacle  de  la  Nature ;  and  in  time  recommend 
to  their  perusal  Rondoletius  and  Aldrovandus. 

IX.  But  how  much  soever  the  reason  mtnr  be 
strengthened  by  logic,  or  the  conceptions  of  the 
mind  enlarged  by  the  study  of  nature,  it  is  ne- 
cessary the  man  be  not  suffered  to  dwell  upon 
them  so  long  as  to  neglect  the  study  of  himself, 

'  the  knowle^e  of  his  own  station  m  the  ranks 
of  being,  and  his  various  relations  to  the  in- 
numerable multitudes  which  surround  him,  and 
with  which  his  Maker  has  ordained  him  to  be 
united  for  the  reception  and  communicatbn  of 
happiness.  To  consider  these  aright  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  since  from  these  arise  duties 
which  he  cannot  neglect  EthicSfOr  moraUly, 
therefore,  is  one  of  the  studies  which  ought  to 
begin  with  the  first  glimpse  of  reason,  and  only 
end  with  life  itselfT  Other  acquisitions  are 
merely  temporary  benefits,  except  as  they  con* 
tribute  to  itiustrale  the  knowtedj^e,  and  confirm 
the  practice,  of  morality  and  piety,  which  ex- 
tend their  Influence  beyond  the  grave,  and  in- 
crease our  happiness  through  endless  duration. 

This  great  science,  therefore,  must  be  incul- 
cated with  care  and  assiduity,  such  as  its  impor- 
tance ought  to  incite  in  reasonable  minds :  and 
for  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  fit  opportuni- 
ties are  always  at  hand.  As  the  importance  of 
logic  is  to  be  shown  by  detecting  false  arffuments, 
the  excellence  of  moralUy  is  to  be  displayed  by 
proving  the  deformity,  the  reproach,  and  the  mi- 
sery of  all  deviations  from  iu  Yet  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  laws  of  mere  morality  are 
no  coercive  power ;  and,  however  they  may  by 
conviction  ot  their  fitness  please  the  reasoner  in 
the  shade,  when  the  passions  stagnate  without 
impulse,  and  the  appetites  are  secluded  from  their 
objects,  they  will  be  of  little  force  a^nst  the  ar- 
dour of  desire,  or  the  vehemence  ofrage,  amidst 
the  pleasures  and  tumults  of  the  world.  To 
counteract  the  power  of  temptations,  hope  must 
be  excited  by  the  prospect  of  rewards,  and  fear 
by  the  expectation  of  punishment;  and  virtue 
may  owe  ner  panegyrics  to  morality,  but  must 
denve  her  authority  from  religion. 


When  therefore  the  obligations  of  inorality  are 

taught,  let  the  sanctions  of  Christianity  never  be 
forgotten ;  by  which  it  will  be  shown,  that  they 
give  strength  and  lustre  to  each  other ;  religioo 
will  appear  to  be  the  voice  of  reason,  and  mon- 
lity  the  will  of  God.  Under  this  article  most  be 
recommended  Tully's  Offices^  Grotius,  Pufifea- 
dorf,  Cumberland's  X^aws  of  Nature,  and  die 
excellent  Mr.  Addison's  Moral  and  Religioos 
Elssays. 

X.  Thus  far  the  work  is  composed  for  the  use 
of  scholars,  merely  as  they  are  men.  But  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  introduce  something  that 
mi^ht  be  particularly  adapted  to  that  country  for 
which  it  is  designed;  and  therefore  a  discourse 
has  been  added  upon  trade  and  commtree,  d 
which  it  becomes  every  man  of  this  nation  to  oa- 
derstand  at  least  the  general  prindpies,  as  it  is 
impossible  that  any  should  be  hi^h  or  low  enough 
not  to  be  in  some  decree  afiected  by  their  declen- 
sion or  prosperity.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
it  should  be  universally  known  among  us,  what 
changes  of  property  are  advantageous,  or  when 
the  balance  of  trade  is  on  our  side ;  what  are  the 
products  or  manufactures  of  other  countries ; — 
and  how  far  one  nation  may  in  any  species  of 
traffic  obtain  or  preserve  superiority  over  ano- 
ther. The  theory  of  trade  is  yet  but  little  un- 
derstood, and  therefore  the  practice  is  oAen  with- 
out real  advantage  to  the  public ;  but  it  m^^ 
be  carried  on  with  more  general  success,  if  its 
principles  were  better  considered  ;  and  to  exdte 
that  attention  is  our  chief  design.  To  the  peru- 
sal of  this  book  may  succeed  that  of  Mun  upon 
Foreign  Trade,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  Locke  upoo 
Coin,  Davenant's  Treatises,  the  British  Mer- 
chant, Dictionnaire  de  Commerce,  aud»  for  an 
abstract  or  compendium.  Gee,  and  an  unfHwe- 
ment  that  may  hereafler  be  made  upon  his  plan. 

XI.  The  principles  of  laws  and  guvernmaii 
come  next  to  be  considered;  by  which  m«i  are 
taught  to  whom  obedience  is  due,  for  what  it  is 
paid,  and  in  what  degree  it  may  be  justly  requir- 
ed. This  knowleds^e,  by  pecufiar  necessity,  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  we  education  of  an  EInglisb* 
man  who  professes  to  obey  his  prince  according 
to  the  law,  and  who  is  himself  a  secondary  le- 
gislator, as  he  gives  his  consent,  by  his  represeziK 
tative,  to  all  the  laws  by  which  he  is  bound,  and 
has  a  right  to  petition  the  great  counal  of  the 
nation,  whenever  he  thinks  they  are  deliberating 
upon  an  act  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the 
community.  This  is  therefore  a  subject  to  which 
the  thoughts  of  a  young  man  ought  to  be  direct- 
ed ;  and  that  he  may  obtain  such  knowledge  as 
may  qiialifvhim  to  act  and  judge  as  one  of  a  free 
people,  let  him  be  direc^d  to  add  to  this  intro* 
duction,  Fortescue's  Treatises,  N.  Bacon's  His- 
torical Disoourse  on  the  Laws  and  Government 
of  England,  Temple's  Introduction,  Locke  oo 
Government^  Zouch's  Elementa  Juris  Civilis, 
Plato  Redivivus,  Gurdon*s  Historvof  Parlia- 
ments, and  Hooker's  E^esiastical  Polity. 

XII.  Having  thus  supplied  the  young  student 
with  knowledge,  it  remains  now  that  helearns  its 
application ;  and  that  thus  qualified  to  act  his 
pan,  he  be  at  last  taught  to  choose  it.  For  this 
purpose  a  section  is  added  upon  human  itfe  and 
numners ;  in  which  he  is  cautioned  against  the 
danger  of  indulging  his  pusiona^  of  vitiatiiijg  his 
habUsy  and  depraving  his  tentumnts.  He  is  in- 
structed in  these  points  by  three  fables,  two  of 
which  were  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  we& 
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drat  Paipan  world.*  Bnt  ni  this  he  is  not  to 
rest,  for' if  he  expects  to  be  wise  and  happy, 
he  miist  diligently  study  the  ScRirruRBS  of 
Goo. 

Such  is  the  book  now  proposed,  as  the  first 
initiation  into  the  knowledge  of  things,  which 
has  been  thought  by  many  to  be  too  long;  delay- 
ed in  the  present  forms  of  education.  Whether 
the  complaints  be  not  often  ill-grounded,  may 
perhaps  be  disputed ;  but  it  is  at  least  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  greater  proficiency  might  some- 
times be  made ;  that  re%l  knowledge  might  be 
more  early  communicated  j  and  that  children 
might  be  allowed,  without  injury  to  health,  to 
spend  mmy  of  those  hours  upon  useful  employ- 
ments, which  are  generally  lost  in  idleness  and 
play;  therefore  the  public  will  surely  encourage 
an  experiment,  by  which,  if  it  foils,  nobody  is 
hurt ;  and  if  it  succeeds,  all  the  future  ages  of 
the  world  may  find  adTontoge  j  which  may  ero^ 


dicate  or  prevent  vice,  b^  twning  to  a  bettor  use 
those  moments  in  which  it  is  learned  or  indulged : 
and  in  some  sense  lengthen  life,  by  teachino^pos* 
terity  to  enjoy  those  years  which  have  hitherto 
been  lost  The  success,  and  even  the  trial  of 
this  experiment,  will  depend  upon  those  to  whom 
the  core  of  our  youth  is  committed  ;  and  a  due 
sense  of  the  importance  of  their  trust  will  easily 
prevail  upon  them  to  encourage  a  work  whicn 
pursues  the  design  of  improving  education.  If 
any  part  of  (lie  following  performance  shall  upon 
trial  be  found  caoable  of  amendment :  if  any 
thin^  can  be  addea  or  aUered,  so  as  to  render  the 
attornment  of  knowledge  more  easy  ;  the  Edi- 
tor will  be  extremely  obliged  to  any  gentleman^ 
particularly  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching,  for  such  hints  or  observations 
OS  may  tend  towards  the  improvement,  and  will 
spare  neither  expense  nor  trouble  in  making  tli# 
b«8t  use  of  their  information* 
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T9o  expectation  is  more  fallacious  than  that 
which  authors  form  of  the  reception  which  their 
labours  will  find  among  mankind.  Scarcely 
any  man  publishes  a  book,  whatever  it  be,  with- 
out believmg  that  he  has  caught  the  moment 
when  the  public  attention  is  vacant  to  his  call, 
and  the  world  is  disposed  in  a  particular  manner 
to  learn  the  art  which  he  undertakes  to  teach. 

The  writers  of  this  volume  are  not  so  far 
exempt  from  epidemical  prejudices,  but  that 
they  likewise  please  themselves  with  imagining, 
that  they  have  reseived  their  lauours  to  a  pro- 
pitious conjuncture,  and  that  this  is  the  oropcr 
time  for  the  publication  of  a  Dictionary  ol  Com- 
merce.  . 

The  predictions  of  an  author  are  very  far  from 
infallibility ;  but  in  justification  of  some  degree 
of  confidence  it  may  be  properiy  observed,  that 
there  was  never  from  the  earliest  ages  a  time  in 
which  trade  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of 
mankind,  or  commercial  gain  was  sought  with 
Fuch  general  emulation.  Nations  which  have 
hitherto  cultivated  no  art  but  that  of  war,  nor 
conceived  any  means  of  increasing  riches  but  by 
plunder,  are  awakened  to  more  moffensive  in- 
dustry. Those  whom  the  possession  of  subter- 
raneous treasures  have  long  disposed  to  accom- 
modate themselves  by  foreign  industnr,  are  at 
last  convinced,  that  idleness  never  will  be  rich. 
The  merchant  is  pow  invited  to  every  port,  ma- 
nufactures are  established  in  all  cities,  and  princes 
who  just  can  view  the  sea  from  some  single  cor- 
ner of  their  dominions,  are  enlarging  harbours. 


*  A  n«w  Diciionanr  of  Trade  and  CommerM.  compiled 

ftma  the  Informaiion  of  the  roost  emioem  Merehanu. 

and  from  the  Works  of  the  beet  Writers  on  commercial 

flabjocu  in  all  LaofOSgM,  bj  Mr.  RoJt.    Folio,  1767. 
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erecting  mercantile  compsnies,  and  preparing  t& 
trafiic  in  the  remotest  countries. 

Nor  is  the  form  of  this  work  less  popular  than 
the  subject  It  has  lately  been  the  practice  of 
the  learned  to  range  knowledge  by  the  alphabet, 
and  poblisli  dictionaries  of  every  Kind  or  litera- 
ture. This  practice  has  perhaps  been  carried 
too  far  by  tne  force  of  fashion.  Sciences',  in 
themselves  systematical  and  coherent,  are  not 
very  properly  broken  into  such  fortohous  distri- 
butions. A  dicttonanr  of  arithmetic  or  geometry 
can  serve  only  to  confeund ;  but  commerce,  con- 
sidered in  its  whole  extent,  seems  to  refuse  any 
other  method  of  arrangement,  as  it  comprises 
innumerable  particulars  unconnected  with  each 
other,  among  which  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
should  be  first  or  last,  better  than  is  furnished  by 
the  letters  that  compose  their  names. 

We  cannot  indeed  boast  ourselves  the  invei»> 
tors  of  a  scheme  so  commodious  and  compre- 
hensive. The  French,  among  innamerable  pro- 
jects for  the  promotion  of  traffic,  have  taken  core 
to  supply  their  merchants  with  a  Dicti4mnitire  dt 
Commerce^  collected  with  great  industry  and 
exactness,  but  too  large  for  common  use,  and 
adapted  to  their  own  trade.  This  book,  as  well 
as  others,  has  been  carefully  consulted,  that  our 
merchants  may  not  be  ignorant  of  any  thing 
known  by  their  enemies  or  rivals. 

Such  indeed  is  the  extent  of  our  undeitakmg, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  solicit  every  information, 
to  consult  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  great 
qualification  of  him  that  attempts  a  work  thus 
general  is  diligence  of  inquiry.  No  man  has 
opportunit)r  or  "ability  to  acquaint  himself  with 
all  the  subjects  of  a  commercial  dictionary,  so 
OB  to  describe  from  his  own  knowledge,  or  ftMflrt 
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on  lu8  own  experience.  He  must  therefore  often 
depend  upon  tne  Teracity  of  others,  as  ererj  man 
depends  m  common  life,  and  have  no  other  skill 
to  boast  than  that  of  selecting  judiciously,  and 
arranging  properly. 

But  to  him  who  conaders  the  extent  of  our 
subject,  limited  only  by  the  bounds  of  nature 
and  of  art,  the  task  of  selection  and  method  will 
appear  sufficient  to  overburden  industry  and  dis- 
tract attention.  Many  branches  of  commerce 
•re  subdiWled  into  smaller  and  smaller  parts,  till 
at  last  they  become  so  minute  as  not  easily  to  be 
noted  by  observation.  Many  interests  are  so 
-woven  among  each  other  as  not  to  be  disen- 
tangled without  long  inquirv ;  many  arts  are  in- 
dustriously kept  secret,  ana  many  practices  ne- 
cessary to  be  known,  are  carried  on  in  parts  too 
remote  for  intellicencc. 

But  the  knowledire  of  trade  is  of  so  mnch  im- 
portance to  a  maritime  nation^  that  no  labour 
can  be  thought  great  by  which  information  may 
be  obtained ;  and  therefore  we  hope  the  reader 
will  not  have  reason  to  complain,  that,  of  what 
he  miffht  justly  expect  to  find,  any  thing  is 
omitted. 

To  give  a  detail  or  analysis  of  our  work  is 
very  difficult;  a  volume  intended  to  contain 
whatever  is  requisite  to  be  known  by  every 
trader,  necessarily  becomes  so  miscellaneous  and 
unconnected  as  not  to  be  easily  reducible  to 
heads ;  yet,  since  we  protend  in  some  measure 
to  treat  of  tn^c  as  a  science,  and  to  make  that 
regular  and  systematical  which  has  hitherto  been 
to  a  great  degree  fortuitous  and  conjectural,  and 
has  often  succeeded  by  chance  ratner  than  by 
oonduct,  it  will  be  proper  to  show  that  a  distri- 
bution of  parts  has  oeen  attempted,  which, 
though  rode  and  inadequate,  will  at  least  pre- 
serve some  order,  and  enable  the  mind  to  take  a 
methodical  and  suocessive  view  of  this  design. 

In  the  dictionary  which  we  here  offer  to  the 
public,  we  propose  to  exhibit  the  nuiUriaU,  the 
plaeetf  and  the  meant  of  traffic 

The  materials  or  subjects  of  traffic  are  fo&a(- 
ntr  it  boltgfU  and  «oU,  and  include  therefore 
every  production  of  nature. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  commodities  of 
nature,  whether  those  which  are  to  be  used  in 
their  original  state,  as  drugs  and  spices,  or  those 
which  Moome  useful  when  they  receive  a  new 
form  from  human  art,  as  flax,  cotton,  and  metals, 
we  shall  show  the  places  of  their  production,  the 
manner  in  which  they  ^w,  the  art  of  cultivating 
or  collecting  them,  their  discriminations  and  va- 
rieties, by  which  the  best  sorts  are  known  from 
the  worst,  and  genuine  from  fictitious,  the  arts 
by  which  they  are  counterfeited,  the  casualties 
by  which  they  are  impaired,  and  the  practice  by 
which  the  damaee  is  palliated  or  concealed.  We 
shall  likewise  mow  their  virtues  and  uses,  and 
trace  them  through  all  the  changes  which  they 
undergo. 

The  history  of  manufactures  is  likewise  deli- 
vered. Of  evwy  artificial  commodity,  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  made  is  in  some  measure 
descnbed,  though  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
manual  operations  are  scarce  to  be  conveyed  by 
any  woras  to  him  that  has  not  seen  them. 
pptQB  general  notions  may  however  be  afforded : 
It  is  easv  to  comprdieod,  that  plates  of  at>n  are 
formed  oy  the,  pressure  of  rollers,  and  bars  by 
Um  strokes  of  a  hammer;  that  a  cannon  is  cast, 


and  that  an  anvil  is  forged.  But  as  H  ia  to  i 
traders  of  more  use  to  know  when  their  goods 
are  well  wrought,  than  by  what  means,  care  baa 
been  taken  to  name  the  places  where  every  ma- 
nufacture has  been  carried  furthest,  and  the 
marks  by  which  its  excellency  may  be  ascer- 
tained. 

By  the  places  tf  trade  are  understood  aH  porta, 
dties,  or  towns,  where  staples  are  established, 
manufkctures  are  wrought,  or  any  oommodkiea 
are  bought  and  sold  advantageously.  This  part 
of  our  work  includes  an  enumerauon  of  almost 
all  the  remarkable  places  in  the  world,  with  such 
an  account  of  their  situation,  customs,  and  pro- 
ducts, as  the  merchant  would  require,  who  bei^g 
to  begin  a  new  trade  in  any  foreign  country,  was 
yet  ignorant  of  the  commodities  of  the  place  and 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 

But  the  chief  attention  of  the  merchant,  and 
consequently  of  the  author  who  writes  for  mer- 
chants, ought  to  be  employed  upon  the  wuant  of 
trade,  which  include  all  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice necessary  to  the  skilful  and  succesafol  con- 
duct of  commerce. 

The  first  of  Uie  means  of  trade  is  proper  edu- 
cation, which  may  confer  a  competent  skill  in 
numbers;  to  be  afterwards  completed  in  the 
counting-house,  by  observation  of  the  manner  dT 
stating  aceounts,  and  r^latin^  books,  which  is 
one  of  the  few  arts  which  having  been  aiodied 
in  proportion  to  its  inoportance,  ia  carried  as  far 
as  use  can  require.  The  counting-house  of  an 
accomplished  merchant  is  a  school  of  method, 
where  the  great  science  may  bo  learned  of  raric- 
ing  particmars  under  genOTals,  of  bringing  tEs 
different  parts  of  a  transaction  together,  and  of 
showing  at  one  view  a  long  series  of  dealing  and 
exchangee.  Let  no  man  venture  into  largebusi- 
ness  while  he  is  ignorant  dt  the  method  of  regu- 
lating books;  never  let  him  imagine  that  any 
degree  of  natural  abilities  will  enable  him  to  sap- 
ply  this  deficient,  or  preserve  multiplicity  of 
anairs  from  inextricable  confusion. 

This  is  the  study,  without  which  aH  other 
studies  will  be  of  httle  avail ;  but  this  alone  is 
not  sufficient  It  will  be  necessary  to  learn 
many  other  things,  which  however  may  be  easily 
included  in  the  preparatory  institutions,  such  as 
an  exact  knowled^  of  the  weights  and  meaaurts 
of  different  countries,  and  some  skill  in  geogra- 
phy and  navi^tion,  with  which  this  book  may 
perhaps  sufficiently  supply  him. 

In  navigation,  considered  as  part  of  the  skill  of 
a  merchant,  ia  included  not  so  much  the  art  of 
steering  a  ship,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  sea- 
coast,  and  of  the  different  parts  to  which  his  car- 
goes  are  sent;  the  customs  to  be  paid;  the 
posses,  permissions,  or  certificates  to  be  pro- 
cured :  the  hazards  of  every  voyage,  and  the  true 
rate  of  insurances.  To  tms  must  be  added,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  policies  and  arts  of  other 
nations,  as  well  those  to  whom  the  commodities 
are  sold,  as  of  those  who  carry  goods  of  die  same 
kind  to  the  same  market ;  and  who  are  therefore 
to  be  watched  as  rivals  endeavouring  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  everv  error,  miscarriage,  or  debate. 

The  chief  or  the  means  of  trade  is  moneyf,  of 
which  our  late  refinements  in  traffic  have  made 
the  knowledge  extremely  difficoH.  The  mer- 
chant must  not  only  inform  himself  of  the  variow 
denominations  ana  value  of  foreign  coins,  to> 
gether  with  their  method  of  counting  aiid  ie> 
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ducing ;  flQch  u  the  milleries  of  Portugal,  and 
the  Urres  of  France ;  but  he  must  learn  what  is 
of  more  difficult  attainment;  the  discount  of 
ezchangea,  the  nature  of  current  paper,  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  several  banks  of  Europe 
are  established,  the  real  value  of  funds,  the  true 
credit  of  trading  companies^  with  all  the  sources 
of  profit,  and  possibilities  of  iosa. 

All  this  he  must  learn  merely  as  a  private 
dealer,  attenUve  only  to  his  own  advantage ;  but 
as  every  man  ought  to  consider  himself  as  part  of 
the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  and  while 
he  prosecutes  his  own  interest  to  promote  like- 
wise that  of  hb  country,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
trader  to  look  abroad  upon  mankind,  and  study 
many  questions  which  are  perhaps  more  pro- 
periv  political  than  mercantile. 

OA  ought  therefore  to  consider  very  accurately 
Che  balance  of  trade,  or  the  proportion  between 
things  exported  and  imported;  to  examine  wiiat 
lanSi  of  commerce  are  unlawful,  either  as  being 
expressly  prohibited,  because  detrimental  to  the 
manufactures  or  other  interests  of  his  countiy,  as 
the  exportation  of  silver  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
the  introduction  of  French  commodities ;  or  un- 
lawful in  itself;  as  the  traffic  for  negroes.  He 
ought  to  be  able  to  state  with  accuracy,  the 
benefits  and  mischiefs  of  monopolies,  and  exclu- 
etve  companies;  to  inouire  into  ths  arts  which 
have  been  practised  oy  them  to  make  them 
necessary,  or  by  their  opponents  to  make  them 
odious.  He  should  inform  himself  what  trades 
are  declining,  and  what  are  improveable ;  when 
the  advantage  is  on  our  side^  and  when  on  that 
of  our  rivals. 

The  state  of  our  eoUmies  is  always  to  be  dili- 
gently surveyed,  that  no  advantage  may  be  lost 
which  they  can  aflbrd,  and  that  every  opportu- 
nity may  be  improved  of  increasing  their  wealth 
ana  power,  or  of  making  them  useful  to  their 
mother  country. 

There  is  no  knowledge  of  more  frequent  use 
than  that  of  duties  and  imposts,  whether  customs 
paid  at  the  ports,  or  excises  levied  on  the  manu- 


facturer. Much  of  the  prosperity  of  a  ,trading 
nation  depends  upon  duties  properly  apportioned ; 
so  that  what  is  necessary  may  conimue  cheap, 
and  what  is  of  use  only  to  luxury  may  in  soni^ 
measure  atone  to  the  public  for  the  mischief  done 
to  individuals.  Duties  may  often  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  become  useful  even  to  those  that  pay 
them ;  and  they  may  be  likewise  so  unequally 
imposed  as  to  discourage  honesty,  and  deprecs 
inaustiy,  and  give  temptation  to  fraud  and  un- 
lawful practices. 

To  teach  all  this  is  the  design  of  the  Com- 
mercial Dictionary;  which  though  immediately 
and  primarily  written  for  the  merchants,  will  be 
of  use  to  every  man  of  business  or  curiosity. 
There  is  no  man  who  is  not  in  some  degree  a 
merchant,  who  has  not  something  to  buy  and 
Bomethinff  to  sell,  and  who  does  not  therefore 
want  such  instructions  as  may  teach  him  th^ 
true  value  of  possessions  or  commodities. 

The  descriptions  of  the  productions  of  the  earth 
and  water,  wnich  this  volume  will  contain,  may 
be  equally  pleasing  and  useful  to  the  speculatist 
with  anv  other  natural  history  j  ana  the  ac- 
counts ot  various  manufactures  will  constitute  no 
contemptible  body  of  experimental  philosophy. 
The  descriptions  of  ports  and  cities  may  instruct 
the  geographer  as  well  as  if  they  were  found  in 
books  appropriated  only  to  his  own  science ;  and 
the  doctrmes  of  funds,  msurances^  currency,  mo- 
nopolies, exchanges,  and  duties,  is  so  necessaiy 
to  the  politician,  that  without  it  he  can  be  of  no 
use  either  in  the  council  or  the  senate,  nor  can 
speak  or  think  justly  either  on  war  or  trade. 

We  therefore  hope  that  we  shall  not  repent  the 
labour  of  compiling  this  work ;  nor  flatter  our- 
selves unreasonably,  in  predicting  a  favourable 
reception  to  a  book  which  no  concution  of  life  can 
render  useless,  which  may  contribute  to  the 
advantage  of  all  that  make  or  receive  laws,  of  all 
that  buy  or  sell,  of  all  that  wish  to  keep  or  im* 
prove  tneir  possessions,  of  all  that  desun  to  be 
rich,  and  ail  that  desire  to  be  wise. 


PREFACE 

TO    THS    TKAMILATION    OV 

FATHER  LOBO'S  VOYAGE  TO  ABYSSINIA.* 


The  following  relation  is  so  curious  and  enter- 
tahiin^,  and  the  dissertations  that  accompany 
it  so  judicious  and  instructive,  that  the  trans- 
lator IS  confident  his  attempt  stands  in  need  of 
no  apology,  whatever  censures  may  fall  on  the 
performance. 

The  Portuguese  traveller,  contrary  to  the 
general  vein  of  his  countrymen,  has  amused  his 
reader  with  no  romantic  absurdities  or  incre- 


*  For  an  account  of  this  book,  see  ths  life  of  Dr. 
Johnsofl,  by  Mr.  Muxphy. 


dible  fictions:  whatever  he  relates,  whether 
true  or  not,  a  at  least  probable ;  and  he  who 
tells  nothing  exceeding  the  bounds  of  proba* 
bility,  has  a  right  to  demand  that  they  should 
believe  him  who  cannot  contradict  him. 

He  appears  by  his  modest  and  unaffected 
narration,  to  have  described  things  as  he  saw 
them,  to  have  copied  nature  fh)m  the  life,  and 
to  have  consulted  his  senses,  not  his  Imagina* 
tion.  He  meets  with  no  basilisks  Uiat  destroy 
with  their  eyes;  his  crocodiles  devour  their 
prey  without  tears ;  and  his  cataracts  M  ihnn 
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it»  rock  withoat  detfening  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants. 

The  reader  wtU  here  find  no  reeions  cureed 
with  irremediable  barrenness,  or  oiessed  with 
spontaneons  feenndity;  no  perpetual  ^loom  or 
unceasinff  sunshine;  nor  are  tne  nations  here 
described  either  devoid  of  all  sense  of  humanity, 
or  consummate  in  all  private  and  social  yirtues : 
here  are  no  Hottentots  without  religion,  polity, 
or  articulate  language ;  no  Chinese  perfectly 
polite,  and  completely  skilled  in  all  sciences :  he 
will  discover  what  will  always  be  discovered 
by  a  diligent  and  impHutial  inquirer,  that  wher- 
ever human  nature  is  to  be  founa,  there  is  a 
mixture  of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of  passion 
and  reason ;  and  that  the  Creator  doth  not  ap- 
pear partial  in  his  distributions,  but  has  balanced 
in  most  countries  their  particular  inconveniences 
by  particular  favours. 

In  his  account  of  the  mission,  where  his  vera- 
city is  most  to  be  suspected,  he  neither  cxa^ 
gerates  over-much  the  merits  of  the  Jesuits,  if 
we  consider  the  partial  regard  paid  by  the  Por- 
tuguese to  their  countrymen^  uy  the  Jesuits  to 
their  society,  and  by  the  papists  to  their  church, 
nor  asigravates  the  vices  of  the  Abyssinians; 
but  irthe  reader  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
popish  account  of  a  popish  mission,  he  may  have 
recourse  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Abys- 
sinia, written  by  Dr.  &eddes,  in  which  he  will 
find  the  actions  and  sufierings  of  the  missiona- 
ries placed  in  a  different  li^nt,  though  the  same 
In  wnich  Mr.  Le  Grand,  with  all  his  zeal  for  the 
Eoman  church,  appears  to  have  seen  them. 

This  learned  dissertator,  however  valuable 
for  his  industry  and  erudition,  is  yet  more  to 
be  esteemed  for  having  dared  so  freely,  in  the 
midst  of  France,  to  declare  his  disapprobation 
of  the  patriarch  Oviedo*8  sanguinary  zeal,  who 
was  continually  importuning  the  Portuguese  to 
beat  up  their  drums  for  missionaries  who  might 
preach  the  gospel  with  swords  in  their  hands, 
and  propa^te  by  desolation  and  slaughter  the 
true  worship  of  the  God  of  peace. 

It  is  not  easy  to  forbear  reflecting  with  how 
little  reason  these  men  profess  themselves  the 
followers  of  Jesus,  who  left  this  great  charac- 
teristic to  his  disciples,  that  they  should  be 
known  by  Uming  one  another,  by  universal  and 
unbounded  charity  and  benevolence. 

Let  us  suppose  an  inhabitant  of  some  remote 
and  superior  region,  yet  unskilled  in  the  ways 
of  men,  having  read  and  considered  the  pre(^pu 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  example  of  our  Saviour, 
to  come  down  in  search  of  tne  true  ehureh.  If 
he  would  not  iaqoire  after  it  among  the  cruel, 
the  insolent,  and  the  oppressive:  among  those 
who  are  continually  msping  at  aominion  over 
fK>uls  as  well  aa  bodies ;  among  those  who  are 
.employed  in  procuring  to  themselves  impunity 
fi>r  the  most  enormous  viUanies,  and  studying 
methods  of  destroying  their  fellow-creatures, 
not  for  their  crimes  but  their  errors — if  he  woula 
not  expect  to  meet  benevolence  engaj^ed  in  mas- 
jacres,  or  to  find  mercy  in  a  court  of  mouisition, 
be  would  not  look,  wr  the  trtte  ehurek  in  the 
church  of  Rome. 

Mr.  Le  Grand  has  given  in  one  dissertation 
an  Mamplt  9f  great  moderation,  in  deviating 


from  the  temper  of  his  religion;  bat  in  Chs 
others  has  left  proofs,  that  learning  and  booMty 
are  ddtn  too  weak  to  oppose  prejudice,  at 
has  made  no  scruple  of  preferring  the  testimony 
of  father  Du  Bemat  to  the  wrinogs  of  all  tlw 
Portuguese  Jesuits,  to  whom  he  allows  great 
zeal,  but  little  learning,  without  ^ving  any 
other  reason  than  that  his  favourite  was  a 
Frenchman.  This  is  writing  only  to  Frendi- 
men  and  to  papists:  a  protestant  would  be 
desirous  to  know,  why  he  mu^t  imagine  that 
father  Du  Bemat  had  a  cooler  bead  or  mors 
knowledge,  and  why  one  man  whose  aoeounc  is 
singular,  is  not  more  likely  to  bo  mistaken  ibaa 
many  agreeing  in  the  same  account 

If  the  Portuguese  were  biassed  by  any  partK 
cular  views,  another  bias  equally  powerful  may 
have  deflected  the  Frenchman  from  the  truth ; 
for  they  evidently  write  with  contrary  desigi»: 
the  Portuguese,  to  make  their  mission  seem 
more  necessary,  endeavoured  to  place  in  the 
strongest  liH|it  the  differences  between  the  Abys- 
sinian and  Roman  church ;  but  the  great  Lo- 
dolfus,  laying  hold  on  the  advantaee,  reduced 
these  later  writers  to  prove  their  conformity. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  controversy  seema  of  no 
great  importance  to  those  who  believe  the  HoIt 
Scriptures  sufficient  to  teach  the  way  of  sal- 
vation; but,  of  whatever  moment  it  may  be 
thought,  there  are  no  proofs  sufficient  to  d^ 
cide  iL 

His  diseonrses  on  indifferent  subjects  wffl 
divert  as  well  as  instruct ;  and  if  either  in  these, 
or  in  the  relation  of  father  Lobo,  any  ar^vnient 
shall  appear  unconvincing,  or  description  ob> 
scure,  tney  are  defects  incident  to  all  mankind, 
which,  however,  are  not  too  rashly  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  authors,  being  sometimes  perhnps 
more  justly  chargeable  on  the  translator. 

In  this  translation  (if  it  may  be  so  called) 
^reat  liberties  have  been  taken,  which,  whether 

Justifiable  or  not,  shall  be  fairly  confessed,  and 
et  the  judicious  part  of  mankind  pardon  or  con- 
demn them. 

In  the  first  part  the  greatest  freedom  has  been 
used,  in  reducing  the  narration  into  a  narrow 
compass ;  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  transla- 
tion, but  an  epitome,  in  which,  whether  every 
thing  either  useful  or  entertaining  be  comprised, 
the  compiler  is  least  qualified  to  determine. 

In  the  account  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  con- 
tinuation, the  authors  have  been  followed  with 
more  exactness ;  and  as  few  passages  appeared 
either  insignificant  or  tedious,  few  have  been 
either  shortened  or  omitted. 

The  dissertations  are  the  only  part  in  whidi 
an  exact  translatk>n  has  been  attempted ;  and 
even  in  those,  abstracts  are  sometimes  given 
instead  of  literal  quotations,  particulariy  in  the 
first ;  and  sometimes  other  parts  have  been  con 
tracted. 

Several  memorials  and  letters,  which  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  dissertations  to  seeore 
the  credit  of  the  foregoing  narrative,  are  entirely 
left  ouu 

It  is  hoped  that  after  this  confession,  whoever 
shall  compare  this  attempt  with  the  original,  if 
he  shall  find  no  proofs  of  fraud  or  partiality^  wnA 
candidly  overiook  any  failure  of  judgment. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  EPITAPHS. 

FROM  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  1740. 


Tbovgr  criticism  has  been  cultivated  in  every 
age  of  learning,  bv  men  of  great  abilities  and 
extensive  knowledge,  till  the  rules  of  writing 
are  become  rather  burdensome  than  instructive 
to  the  mind ;  though  almost  every  species  of 
composition  has  been  the  subject  of  particular 
treatises,  and  given  birth  to  definitions,  distinc- 
tions, precepts,  and  illustrations;  yet  no  critic 
of  note,  that  has  fallen  within  my  observation, 
has  hitherto  thought  itpukhral  inscripHant 
worthy  of  a  minute  examination,  or  pointed  out 
with  proper  SLCCuracy  their  beauties  and  defects. 

The  reasons  of  this  neglect  it  is  useless  to 
in<iuire,  and  perhaps  unpossible  to  discover ;  it 
might  be  justly  expected  that  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing would  have  been  the  favourite  topic  of  criti- 
cism, and  that  self-love  might  have  produced 
some  regard  for  it,  in  those  authors  tnat  have 
crowded  libraries  with  elaborate  dissertations 
upon  Homer ;  since  to  afford  a  subject  for  heroic 
poems  is  the  privilege  of  verv  few,  but  every 
man  may  expect  to  be  recordea  in  an  epitaph, 
and  therefore  finds  some  interest  in  providmg 
that  his  memoiy  may  not  suffor  by  on  unskilful 
paneg3rric. 

If  our  prejudices  in  favour  of  antiquity  de- 
serve to  have  any  part  in  the  regulation  of  our 
•tudies,  Epitaphs  seem  entitled  to  more  than 
ccimmon  regard,  as  they  are  probably  of  the 
aame  age  with  the  art  of  writine.  The  most 
ancient  structures  in  the  world,  the  Pyramids, 
are  supposed  to  be  septUchral  monuments,  which 
either  pride  or  ^atitude  erected :  and  the  same 
fiassions  which  mcited  men  to  sucn  laboriotis  and 
expensive  methods  of  preserving  their  own 
memory,  or  that  of  their  benefactors,  would 
•doubtless  incline  them  not  to  neglect  any  easier 
means  by  which  the  same  ends  might  be  obtained. 
Nature  and  reason  have  dictated  to  every  nation, 
that  to  preserve  good  actions  from  oblivion,  is 
both  the  interest  and  duty  of  mankind ;  and 
thereirtre  we  find  no  people  acquainted  with  the 
fise  of  letters,  that  omitted  to  ^ce  the  tombs 
of  their  heroes  and  wise  men  with  panegyrical 
inscriptions. 

To  examine,  therefore,  in  what  the  perfection 
of  Epitaphs  consists,  and  what  rules  are  to  be 
observed  in  composing  them,  will  be  at  least  of 
as  much  use  as  other  critical  inquiries ;  and  for 
assigning  a  few  hours  to  such  disquisitions,  great 
examples  at  least,  if  not  strong  reasons,  may  be 
pleaded. 
y^  An  Epitaph,  as  the  word  itself  implies,  is  an 
iiiseripHm  on  the  tomb,  and  in  its  most  extensive 
imp>ort  may  admit  indiscriminately  satire  or 
praise.  But  as  malice  has  seldom  produced 
monuments  of  defamation,  and  the  tombs  hither- 
to raised  have  been  the  work  of  friendship  and 
benevolence,  custom  has  contracted  the  original 
latitude  of  tne  irori/,  so  that  it  signifies  in  the 
general  acceptation  an  inscription  engraven  on  a 
tomb  in  honour  of  the  person  deceased, 
J  As  honours  are  paid  to  the  dead  in  order  to 
incite  otbefs  to  the  mutation  of  their  excellences, 


the  principal  intention  of  Epitaphs  is  to  perpe- 
tuate  the  examples  of  virtue,  that  the  tomo  of  a 
good  man  may  supply  the  want  of  his  presence, 
and  veneraticn  for  his  memory  produce  the 
same  effect  as  the  observation  of  his  life.  Tho^e 
Epitaphs  are,  therefore,  th^  most  perfect,  which 
set  virtue  in  the  strongest  lisht,  and  are  best 
adapted  to  exalt  the  reader's  ideas  and  rouse  his 
emulation.  ^ 

To  this  end  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  re- 
count the  actions  of  a  hero,  or  enumerate  the 
writings  of  a  philosopher ;  to  imagine  such  in- 
formations necessary,  is  to  detract  from  their 
characters,  or  to  suppose  their  works  mortal,  or 
their  achievements  m  danger  of  being  forgotten. 
The  bare  name  of  such  men  answers  every  pur- 
pose of  a  lon^  inscription. 

Had  only  3ie  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtom 
been  subjoined  to  thedesi^  upon  his  monument, 
instead  of  a  long  detail  of  his  discoveries,  which 
no  philosopher  can  want,  and  which  none  but  a 
philosopher  can  understand,  those,  by  whose 
direction  it  was  raised,  had  done  more  honour 
both  to  him  and  to  themselves. 

This  indeed  is  a  commendation  which  it  re- 
quires no  genius  to  bestow,  but  which  can  never 
become  vulgar  or  contemptible,  if  bestowed  with 
judgment,  because  no  single  age  produces  many 
men  of  merit  superior  to  panegyric  None  but 
the  first  names  can  stand  unassisted  against  the 
attacks  of  time ;  and  if  men  raised  to  reputation 
by  Occident  or  caprice,  have  nothing  but  their 
names  engraved  on  their  tombs,  there  is  danger  • 
lest  in  a  fewyears  the  inscription  require  an  In- 
terpreter. Thus  have  their  expectations  been 
disappointed  who  honoured  Picus  of  Mirandola 
with  this  pompous  epitaph : 

HJc  bIius  est  P»cw»  Mirandola,  esters  nonint 
£t  Tagiu  et  Ganges,  forsan  et  Antipodes. 

His  name,  then  celebrated  in  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  is  now  almost  forgotten ;  and 
his  works,  then  studied,  admired,  and  applauded, 
are  now  mouldering  in  obscurity. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  bare  name  is  a  short 
character  simple  and.  unadomedj  without  exag- 
geration, superlatives,  or  rhetonc.  Such  were 
tne  inscriptions  in  use  amoni;  the  Romans,  in 
which  the  victories  gained  by  their  emperors 
were  commemorated  by  a  single  epithet;  as 
Cesar  GermanicWy  Cesar  Dacicus,  GermanicttSf 
lUyricus.  Such  would  be  this  epitaph,  Isaacus 
Newtokus,  naturce  legibiu  invesligatis  hie  quU 
escU, 

But  to  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  a 
longer  encomium  is  necessary  for  the  publication 
of  their  virtues,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
memories  j  and  in  the  composition  of  these  it  is 
that  art  is  principally  required,  and  precepts 
therefore  may  be  useful. 

In  writing  Epitaphs,  one  circumstance  is  to 
be  considered,  which  aficcts  no  other  composi- 
tion; the  place  in  which  they  are  now  com- 
monly found  restrains  them  to  a  particular  air 
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of  solemnity,  and  debars  them  from  the  admis- 
sion of  all  lighter  or  gnyer  ornaments.  In  this 
it  is  that  the  style  of  an  Epitaph  necesmilj 
differs  from  that  of  an  elegy.    The  custom  of 


laying  before  it  the  x^ost  affecting  proof  of  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  makes  it  proper  to  exclude 
from  our  Epitaphs  all  such  allusions  as  are  con- 
trary to  the  doctrines  for  the  propagation  of  which 
the  churches  are  erected,  and  to  the  end  for  which 
those  who  peruse  the  monuments  must  bo  sup- 
posed to  come  thither.  Nothing  is,  therefore, 
more  ridiculous  than  to  copy  the  Roman  inscrip- 
tions which  were  engraven  on  stones  by  the 
iiighway,  and  composed  by  those  who  generally 
reflected  on  mortality  only  to  excite  m  them- 
selves and  others  a  quicker  relish  of  pleasure, 
and  a  more  luxurious  enjoyment  of  life,  and 
whose  re^rd  for  the  dead  extended  no  farther 
than  a  wish  that  the  earth  migfU  be  light  upon 
them. 

All  allusions  to  the  heathen  mythology  are 
therefore  absurd,  and  all  regard  for  the  senseless 
remains  of  a  dead  man  impertinent  and  super- 
stitious. One  of  the  first  distinctions  of  the  pri- 
mitive christians,  was  their  neglect  of  bestowing 
^rlands  on  the  dead,  in  which  they  are  very  ra- 
tionally defended  by  their  apologist  in  Minutius 
Felix.  "  We  lavish  no  flowers  nor  odours  on 
the  dead,*'  says  he,  "  because  they  have  no  sense 
of  fragrance  or  of  beauty."  We  profess  to 
reverence  the  dead,  not  for  their  sake,  but  for 
our  own.  It  is  therefore  always  with  indigna- 
tion or  contempt  that  I  read  the  epitaph  on  Cow- 
ley, a  man  whose  learning  and  poetry  were  his 
lowest  merits. 

Aurea  dum  late  volitant  tua  scripu  per  orbem, 
£t  fama  eternum  vivis,  divine  Po  ta, 
Hicplacidajareasrequie,  custodial  urnam 
Cana  Fid(>B  vifilentque  perenni  lampade  Musa ! 
Sit  «acer  ille  locus,  nee  quis  temerarius  nusit 
Sacrilega  turbare  manu  venerabile  bustum. 
Intacti  raaneant,  maneant  per  sojcula  dulces 
Coteleii  cineres,  serventque  immobile  saxum. 

To  pray  that  the  ashes  of  a  friend  may  lie  un- 
disturbed, and  that  tlie  divinities  that  favoured 
him  in  his  life,  may  watch  for  ever  round  him, 
to  preserve  his  tomb  from  violation,  and  drive 
sacrilege  away,  is  only  rational  in  him  who  be- 
lieves the  soul  intere'sted  in  the  repose  of  the 
body,  and  the  powers  which  be  invokes  for  its 
protection  able  to  preserve  it  To  censure  such 
expressions  as  contrary  to  religion,  or  as  remains 
of  heathen  superstition,  would  be  too  great  a 
decree  of  severity.  I  condemn  them  only  as 
unmstructive  and  unaffectin^,  as  too  ludicrous 
lor  reverence  or  grief,  for  Christianity  and  a 
temple. 

That  the  designs  and  decorations  of  monu- 
ments ought  likewise  to  be  formed  with  the  same 
regard  to  the  solemnity  of  the  place,  cannot  be 
denied;  it  ie  an  established  principle,  that  all 
ornaments  owe  their  beauty  to  their  propriety. 
The  same  glitter  of  dress  that  adds  graces  to 
gayety  and  youth,  would  make  age  and  dignity 
contemptible.  Charon  with  his  boat  is  far  from 
heightening  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  universal 
jiidgment,  though  drawn  by  Angclo  himself; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  a  greater  absurdity 
than  that  of  gracing  the  walls  of  a  christian 
temple  with  &t  figtue  of  Mara  leading  a  hero 


to  battle,  or  Cupids  sporting  round  a  Tir^in. 
The  pope  who  defaced  the  statues  of  the  deities 
at  the  tomb  of  Sannazarius,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
more  easily  to  be  defended,  than  he  tliat  erected 
them. 

It  is  for  the  vame  i:eason  improper  to  address 
the  Epitaph  to  the  passenger,  a  custom  which 
an  injudicious  veneration  for  antiquity  intro- 
duced again  at  the  revival  of  letters,  and  which, 
amon^  many  others,  Passeratius  suffered  to  mis- 
lead him  in  his  Epitaph  upon  the  heart  of  Henry 
king  of  France,  who  was  stabbed  by  Clement 
the  monk ;  'which  yet  deserves  to  be  inserted, 
for  die  sake  of  showing  how  beautiful  even  im- 
proprieties  may  become  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
writer. 

Adsta,  viator,  et  dole  rei^om  rices. 
Cer  Regis  isto  conditur  sub  mannore, 
Q.ui  jura  Oailis,  jura  Sarmatis  dedit 
Tectui  cucuUo  hunc  sustulit  sicariua. 

Abl,  viator,  et  dole  regum  vices. 

In  the  monkish  ages,  however  ignorant  and 
unpolished,  the  Epitaphs  were  drawn  up  with 
far  greater  propriety  than  can  be  shown  in  those 
which  more  enlightened  times  have  produced. 

Orate  pro  Anima— miserrimi  Pcccatoris, 

was  an  address  to  the  last  degree  strikincf  and 
solemn,  as  it  flowed  naturally  from  the  refigio-ii 
then  believed,  and  awakened  in  the  reader  senti- 
ments of  benevolence  for  the  deceased,  and  oC 
concern  for  his  own  happmess.  There  was 
nothing  trifling  or  Indicrous,  nothing  that  did  noC 
tend  to  the  noblest  end,  the  propagation  of  pietj 
and  the  increase  of  devotion. 

It  may  seem  very  superflooas  to  lay  it  dows 
as  the  nrst  rule  for  writing  Epitaphs,  that  the 
name  of  the  deceased  is  not  to  be  omitted  ;  nor 
should  I  have  thought  such  a  precept  necessaiy, 
had  not  the  practice  of  the  greatest  writers  shown 
that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  regarded.  In 
most  of  the  poetical  Epitaphs,  the  names  far 
whom  they  were  composed,  may  be  sought  to  no 
piirpose,  being  only  prefixed  on  the  monnraent 
To  expose  tbe  absurdity  of  this  omission,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  ask  how  the  Epitaphs,  which 
have  outlived  the  stones  on  which  they  were  in- 
scribed, would  have  contributed  to  the  informa- 
tion of  posterity,  had  they  wanted  the  names  of 
those  wnom  they  celebrated. 

In  drawing  the  character  of  the  deceased, 
there  are  no  rules  to  be  observed  which  do  not 
equally  relate  to  other  compontions.  The  praise 
ought  not  to  be  general,  because  the  mind  is  lost 
in  the  extent  of  any  indefinite  idea,  and  cannot 
be  affected  with  what  it  cannot  comprehend. 
When  we  hear  only  of  a  good  or  great  man,  we 
know  not  in  what  class  to  place  him,  nor  have 
any  notion  of  his  character,  distinct  from  that 
of  a  thousand  others ;  his  example  can  hare  do 
effect  upon  our  conduct,  as  we  have  nothing  r^ 
markable  or  eminent  to  propose  to  our  imitation. 
The  Epitaph  composed  by  Ennius  for  his  own 
tomb,  has  i>oth  the  faults  last  mentioned. 

IVemo  me  decoret  lacrumis,  nee  Ainera,  fletn 
Faxit.   Cur  ?  voliio  tIvu*  per  ora  Tiriiin. 

The  reader  of  this  Epitaph  receives  scarce  any 
idea  from  it ;  he  neither  conceives  any  veneration 
for  the  man  to  whom  it  belongs,  nor  is  instructed 
by  what  methods  this  boasted  reputation  is  to  be 
obtained. 

Though  a  sepulchral  inscription  is  profeaaedlj 
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ft  fMine^jric,  and,  therefore,  not  confined  to  his- 
torical impartiality,  yet  it  ought  always  to  be 
written  with  regard  to  truth.  No  man  ought  to 
be  commended  for  virtues  which  he  never  pos- 
sessed^ but  whoever  is  curious  to  know  his  faults 
must  inquire  after  them  in  other  places;  the 
monuments  of  the  dead  are  not  intended  to  per^ 
petuate  the  memory  of  crimes,  but  to  exhibit 
patterns  of  virtue.  On  the  tomb  of  Mascenas  his 
luxury  is  not  to  be  mentioned  with  bis  munifi- 
cence, nor  is  the  proscription  to  find  a  place  on 
the  monument  of  Augustus. 

The  best  subject  for  Epitaphs  is  private  virtue ; 
virtue  exerted  in  the  same  circumstances  in  which 
the  bulk  of  mankind  are  placed,  and  which,  there- 
fore, may  admit  of  man^  imitators.  He  that  has 
detivered  his  country  from  oppression,  or  freed 
the  world  from  ignorance  and  error,  can  excite 
the  emulation  of  a  very  small  number ;  but  he 
that  has  repelled  the  temptations  of  poverty,  and 
disdained  to  free  himself  from  distress  at  the  ex- 
pense of  hb  virtue,  may  animate  multitudes,  by 
his  example,  to  the  same  firmness  of  heart  and 
steadiness  of  resolution. 

Of  this  kind  I  cannot  forbear  the  mention  of 
two  Greek  inscriptions ;  one  upon  a  nuua  whose 
vrritings  are  well  known,  the  other  upon  a  per- 
son whose  memory  is  preserved  only  in  her  Epi- 
taph, who  both  lived  in  slavery,  the  most  calami- 
tous estate  in  human  life : 

Zi*9t/itl  ^  Tpiy  tovva  novtf  rtf  awftttn  imiXii» 
Kai  Ttf  attftari  wv  c(pcy  iXnBsptipf. 

Zaaima,  qu<»  goto  fuit  otim  eorpore  terva, 
Corport  rmne  etiam  libera  facta  fuit. 


«  ZMima,  who  In  her  Uft  coaU  only  have  her  body  #a» 
•Uved,  now  finds  her  body  llkowlse  sec  at  libeity.*" 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  Epitaph  without 
being  animated  to  bear  the  evils  or  life  with  con- 
stancy, and  to  support  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture under  the  most  pressing  afllictions,  both  by 
the  example  of  the  heroine,  whose  grave  we  be- 
hold, and  the  prospect  of  that  state  in  which,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  inspired  writers,  *'  The 
poor  cease  trom  their  labours,  and  the  weary  be 
at  rest" 

The  other  is  upon  Epictetus,  the  stoic  philo- 
sopher: 

AovXof  "EriKTrrm  yrvo/nyv,  km  m/i'  OMviypo;, 
Km  ittnnv  I^,  KM  '9iK9s  LBavam^, 

Servut  EjnetetuSj  mutilattu  corporefVfTi 
Pauperieque  Irut,  curaque  prttna  Deum. 

**  Epfetetu9^  who  lief  here,  wu  a  slavo  and  a  cripple, 
poor  aa  the  bef  gar  in  the  proverb,  and  the  favouiite  uf 
Heaven.** 

In  this  distich  is  comprised  the  noblest  pane- 
gyrics and  the  most  important  instruction.  We 
may  learn  from  it  that  virtue  is  impracticable  in 
no  condition,  since  Epictetus  could  recommend 
himself  to  the  regard  of  Heaven,  amidst  the 
temptations  of  poverty  and  slaveiy ;  slavery, 
which  has  always  been  found  so  destructive  to 
virtue,  that  in  many  languages  a  slave  and  a 
thief  are  expressed  by  the  same  word.  And  we 
may  be  likewise  admonished  b^  it,  not  to  lay 
any  stress  on  a  man's  outward  circumstances,  in 
making  an  estimate  of  his  real  value,  since  Epic- 
tetus, Uie  beggar,  the  cripple,  and  the  slave,  was 
the  favourite  of  Heaven. 
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It  is  now  more  than  half  a  century  since  the 
"Paradise  Lost,"  having  broke  through  the 
cloud  with  which  the  unpopularity  of  the  au- 
thor, for  a  time,  obscured  itj  has  attracted  the 
general  admiration  of  mankind ;  who  have  en- 
eavoured  to  compensate  the  error  of  their  first 
neglect,  by  lavish  praises  and  boundless  venera- 


*  **  It  It  to  be  hoped,  nay,  it  is  expeeted^  that  the  ele- 
gant and  nerTOUs  writer,  whoee  Judiciotia  eentiments, 
and  inimitable  etjle,  poinu  out  the  author  of  Lauder's 
Preface  and  Possicript,  will  no  longer  allow  one  to  ptume 
himtelf  leith  hit  feathert,  who  appears  so  little  to  have 
deserved  hie  asaietance ;  an  aasletance  which  I  am  per- 
•uaded  would  never  hare  been  coromunicaied,  had  there 
been  the  least  suspicion  of  those  facts  which  I  have  been 
the  instrument  of  conT^ving  to  the  world  in  these  sheets." 
—Milton  vindicated  from  the  chargt  ofptariarlam 
hrmtght  ofa'nst  Mm  oy  Mr.  Lauder,  and  Lauder  him-, 
eelf  eonv^eted  of  etveral  forgeriee  and  groee  impoei- 
tiona  on  the  public.  By  John  Dourlae,  M.  Jf.  R^tor  of 
tmUn  Conetantine,  Salop.  8to.  1751,  p.  77. 


tion.  There  seems,  to  have  arisen  a  contest, 
among  men  of  genius  and  literature^  who  should 
most  advance  its  honour,  or  best  distinguish  its 
beauties.  Some  have  revised  editions,  others 
have  published  commentaries,  and  all  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  their  particular  studies,  in 
some  degree,  subservient  to  this  general  emula- 
tion. 

Among  the  inquiries,  to  which  this  ardour  of 
criticism  has  naturally  given  occasion,  none  is 
more  obscure  in  itself,  or  more  worthy  of  rational 
curiosity,  than  a  retrospection  of  the  progress  of 
this  mighty  genius,  in  the  construction  of  his 
work;  a  view  of  the  fabric  gradually  rising, 
perhaps  from  small  beginnings,  till  iu  foundation 
rests  m  the  centre,  and  its  turrets  sparkle  in  the 
sides;  to  trace  back  the  structure,  through  all 
its  varieties,  to  the  simplicitv  of  its  first  plan ;  to 
find  what  was  first  projecteo,  whence  the  scheme 
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was  taken,  how  it  was  improved,  by  what  afslst^ 
ancc  it  was  executed,  and  from  wnat  stores  the 
materials  were  collected,  whether  iu  founder  duff 
them  from  the  quarries  of  nature,  or  demolished 
other  buildings  to  embellish  his  own. 

This  inquiry  has  been,  indeed,  not  wholly  ne- 
glected, nor,  perhaps,  prosecuted  with  the  care 
and  diligence  that  it  deserves.  Several  critics 
have  oilered  their  conjectures;  but  none  have 
much  endeavoured  to  enforce  or  ascertain  them. 
Mr.  Voltaire  tells  us  without  proof,  that  the  first 
hint  of  '*  Paradise  Lost**  was  taken  from  a  farce 
called  AdamOj  written  by  a  player ;  Dr.  Pearce. 
that  it  was  derived  from  an  Italian  tragedy,  called 
U  Paradiso  Perto;  and*  Mr.  Peck,  that  it  was 
borrowed  from  a  wild  romance.  Any  of  these 
conjectures  may  possibly  be  true,  but,  as  they 
stand  without  sufficient  proof,  it  must  be  sranted, 
likewise,  that  they  may  all  possibly  be  false  ^  at 
least  they  cannot  preclude  anv  other  opinion, 
whicl  without  argument  has  the  same  claim  to 
credit,  and  may  perhaps  be  shown,  by  resbtless 
evidence,  to  be  better  rounded. 

It  is  related,  by  steady  and  uncontroverted 
tradition,  that  the  "  Paradise  Lost**  was  at  first 
a  Tragedy f  and  therefore,  among  tragedies,  the 
first  hint  is  properly  to  be  sought.  In  a  manu- 
script, published  fromMilton*s  own  hand,  among 
a  great  number  of  subjects  for  tragedy,  is, "  Adam 
unparadised,**  or  "Adam  in  Exile;**  and  this, 
therefore,  may  be  Justly  supposed  the  embryo  of 
Uiis  great  poem.  As  it  is  observable  that  all 
these  subjects  had  been  treated  by  others,  tlie 
manuscript  can  be  supposed  nothing  more  than 
a  memonal  or  catalogue  of  plays,  which,  for 
some  reason,  the  writer  thought  worthy  of  his 
attention.  When,  Aerefore,  1  nad  observed  that 
"Adam  in  Elxile'*  was  named  amon^t  them,  I 
doubted  not  but,  in  finding  the  ori|mal  of  that 
tragedy,  I  should  disclose  Uie  genume  source  of 
"Paradlise  Lost.**  Nor  was  my  expectation 
disappointed ;  for,  having  procured  the  Jidamut 
ExMof  QroUus,  I  found,  or  imagined  myself  to 
find,  the  first  draught,  the  prima  stamina  of  this 
wonderful  poem. 

Having  thus  traced  the  oHgiftof  of  this  work, 
I  was  naturally  induced  to  continue  my  search 
to  the  coUaUral  rdatUmtf  which  it  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  contracted,  in  its  progress  to  ma- 
turity :  and  having,  at  least,  persuaded  my  own 
judgment  that  the  search  has  not  been  entirely 
meSectual,  I  now  lay  the  result  of  my  labours 
before  the  public ;  with  full  conviction,  that  in 
questions  of  this  kind,  the  world  cannot  be  mif 
taken,  at  least  cannot  long  continue  in  error. 

I  cannot  avoid  acknowledging  the  candour  o( 
the  author  of  that  excellent  monthly  book,  the 
'*  Gentleman's  Magazine,**  in  giving  admission 
to  the  specimens  m  favour  of  this  argument; 
and  bis  impartiality  in  as  freely  inserting  the 
several  answers.  I  shall  here  subjoin  some  ex- 
froe^f  from  the  xviith  volume  of  this  work,  which 
I  think  suitable  to  my  purpose.  To  which  I 
have  added,  in  order  to  obviate  everjr  pretence 
for  cavil,  a  (ifl  of  the  authors  quoted  in  the  fol- 
lowing £May,  with  their  respective  datet,  in  com- 
parison with  the  date  of  "  JParadise  Lost" 


*  New  Memoin  of  Blr.Jobn 
reck.  410. 1740,  p  AS. 


MUloo.    By  Frsnds 


POSTSCRIPT. 

When  this  essay  was  almost  finished,  tfM 
splendid  Edition  of  "  Paradise  Lost,**  so  long 
promised  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newton,  fell  into  my 
hands ;  of  which  I  had,  however,  so  little  use. 
that  as  it  would  be  injustice  to  censure,  it  would 
be  flattery  to  commend  it :  and  I  should  have 
totally  forborne  the  mention  of  a  book  that  I 
have  not  read,  had  not  one  passage  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  life  of  Milton,  excited  in  me  too 
much  pity  and  indignation  to  be  suppressed  in 
silence. 

"  Deborah,  Milton*s  youngest  daughter,"  says 
the  Editor,  "was  married  to  Mr.  Abraham 
Clarke,  a  weaver,  in  Spitalfieldsw  and  died  in 
AupiBij  1787,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age.  She 
had  ten  children.  Elizabeth,  the  youngest,  wis 
married  to  Mr.  Thomas  Foster,  a  weaver  in 
Spitalfields,  and  had  seven  children,  who  are  all 
dead ;  and  she  herself  b  aged  about  sixty,  and 
weak  and  infirm.  She  seemeth  to  be  a  gsoi, 
plain,  sensible  woman,  and  has  confirmed  several 
particulars  related  above,  and  informed  me  fd 
some  others,  which  she  had  often  heard  from  her 
mother.**  These  the  doctor  enumerates,  and 
then  adds,  "In  all  probabihty,  Milton's  whole 
family  will  be  extinct  with  her,  and  be  can  live 
only  m  his  writings.  And  such  is  the  caprice  of 
fortune,  this  grand-daughter  of  a  man,  wno  will 
be  an  everlasting  glory  to  the  nation,  has  now, 
for  some  years,  with  her  husband^  kept  a  little 
chandler's  or  grocer's  shop,  for  their  subsistence, 
lately  at  the  Tower  Holloway,  in  the  road  be- 
tween Higbgate  and  London,  and  at  present  m 
Cock  Lane,  not  far  from  Shoreditch  Cnurcn.** 

That  this  rdation  is  true,  cannot  be  question- 
ed :  but,  surely,  the  honour  of  letters,  the  dif- 
niij  of  sacred  poetry,  the  spirit  of  the  EoglnSb 
nation,  and  the  glory  of  human  nature,  require 
—that  it  should  be  true  no  lonser. — ^In  an  ape  m 
which  sUtues  are  erected  to  the  honour  or  this 
great  writer,  in  which  his  efiigy  has  been  difibsed 
on  medals,  and  his  works  propagated  by  trans- 
lations.  and  illustrated  by  commentariee ;  in  an 
age,  which  amidst  all  its  vices,  and  all  iu  fellies, 
MS  not  become  infamous  for  want  of  cbaiitj  j— 
it  may  be,  surely,  allowed  to  hope,  that  the  hving 
remains  of  Milton  will  be  no  longer  sufiered  to 
languish  in  distress.  It  is  yet  in  ue  power  of  a 
great  people,  to  reward  the  poet  vrhose  name 
3iey  boast,  and  from  their  alliance  to  whose  ge- 
nius, they  claun  some  kind  of  superiority  to  every 
other  nation  of  the  earth ;  that  poet,  whose 
works  may  possibly  be  read  when  every  other 
monument  of  British  greatness  shall  be  oblite- 
rated ;  to  reward  him— not  with  pictures,  or  with 
medals,  which  if  he  sees,  he  sees  with  contempt, 
but— with  tokens  of  ^titude,  which  be,  perhaps 
may  even  now  consider  as  not  unworthy  the  re- 
gard of  an  immortal  spirit  And,  surdv,  to 
Uiose  who  refuse  their  names  to  no  other  scnone 
of  expense,  it  will  not  be  unwelcome,  that  a  sttk' 
scriplion  is  proposed,  for  relieving,  in  the  langw»r 
of  age,  the  pains  of  disease,  and  the  contempt 
of  poverty,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  author  of 
"  Pamdise  Lost**  Nor  can  it  be  questioned,  that 
if  I.  who  have  been  marked  out  as  th*  Zoibs  of 
Milton,  think  this  regard  due  to  his  posterity, 
the  design  will  be  warmly  seconded  by  tbow^ 
whose  kves  have  been  employed  in  discoverisf 
his  excellences^  and  extending  hisrepotatisa. 


LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  MR.   DOUGLAS. 


For  the  Relief  of 

Mn.  Elizabetb  Foster, 

Gimnd-daoghterto  John  Miltoit, 

aie  taken  in  by 
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Mr.Dod8le]r,inPallMaU; 

Meaan.  Cox  &  Collings,  under  the  Royal  Ez« 

change ; 
Mr.  Cave,  at  SL  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell ;  and 
Messrs.  Payne  &  Bouquet,  in  Paternoster  Row. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  MR.  DOUGLAS, 

OCCASIONBD  BT  HIS 

VINDICATION  OP  MILTON. 

rO  WHICH  AEB  SUBJOmBD,  SETKRAL  CURIOUS  ORIGINAL  LETTERS,  FROM  THE  AVTBORfl  OP  T 
UNITBRtAL  HISTORY,  MR.  AIN8W0RTB,  MR.  MACLAURIN,  &C     BT  WILLIAM  LAVDER,  AM, 


^uem  pcmiteipeoceum  pane  ul  iwiwewt^— Seneca 
Corpora  magnanimo  iotit  tat  proifnmi  Ltoni, 
Pugna  nmmjtnem,  qmtmjaed  AoKit,  habti^    Gnp. 
PraluH  demenHum 
Jnm  rtfori— GaoTii  Adanms  EzmiL 


FIRST  FROTTBD  IN  THE  TEAR  1751. 


TO  THE  RBT.  MR.  DOUGLAS. 

Sir,— Candour  and  tenderness  are  in  any  rela- 
tion, and  on  all  occasions^  eminently  amiable : 
but  when  they  are  found  m  an  adversary,  ana 
found  so  prevalent,  as  to  overpower  that  zeal 
which  his  cause  exates,  and  that  heat  which  na- 
turally increases  in  the  prosecution  of  ar^ment. 
and  which  may  be  in  a  great  measure  justified 
by  the  love  of  truth,  they  certainly  appear  with 
particular  advantages ;  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  envy  those  who  possess  the  friendship  of  him, 
whom  it  is  even  some  degree  of  good  fortune  to 
have  known  as  an  enemy. 

I  will  not  so  far  dissemble  my  weakness,  or 
my  fault,  as  not  to  confess  that  my  wish  was  to 
havn  passed  undetected  ;  but  since  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  fail  in  my  original  design,  to  have 
the  supposititious  passages  which  I  have  inserted 
in  my  quotations  made  known  to  the  world,  and 
the  shade  which  began  to  gather  on  the  splen- 
dour of  Milton  totally  dispersed,  I  cannot  but 
count  it  an  alleviation  of  my  pam,  that  I  have 
been  defeated  by  a  man  who  knows  how  to  use 
advantages  with  so  much  moderation,  and  can 
enjoy  the  honour  of  oonquest  without  the  inso- 
lence of  triumph. 

It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  Spartans,  not 
to  press  upon  a  flying  army,  and  therefore  their 
enemies  were  always  ready  to  quit  the  field,  be- 
cause they  knew  the  danger  was  only  in  oppos- 
ing. The  civility  with  which  vou  have  thought 
proper  to  treat  me,  when  you  had  incontesCible 
superiority,  has  inclined  mf*  to  make  your  vie- 
to^  complete,  without  any  further  struggle,  and 
not  only  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
the  charge  whicn  you  have  hitherto  advanced, 
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but  to  confess,  without  the  least  dissiniulatioii, 
subterfuge,  or  concealment,  every  other  interpo- 
lation I  nave  made  in  those  authors,  which  you 
ho  ve  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  eiamine. 

On  the  sincerity  and  punctuality  of  this  con- 
fession I  am  willing  to  depend  for  sU  the  future 
regard  of  mankind,  and  cannot  but  indulge  some 
hopes,  that  they  whom  my  ofience  has  alienated 
from  me,  may  by  this  instance  of  ingenuitv  and 
repentance,  be  propitiated  and  reconciled.  W  hat- 
ever  be  the  event,  I  shall  at  least  have  done  all 
that  can  be  done  in  reparation  of  my  former  in- 
juries to  Milton,  to  truth,  and  to  mankind,  and 
mtreat  that  those  who  shall  continue  implacable, 
w'dl  examine  their  own  hearts,  whether  they 
have  not  committed  equal  crimes  without  equal 
proofs  of  sorrow,  or  equal  acts  of  atonement* 

PASSAGES    INTERPOLATED    IH    MASElflUS. 

The  word  Pandamonium  in  the  marginal  notes 
of  Book  I.    Essay,  page  10. 

Citation  VI.  Essay,  page  88. 

Adnmt  ipsa  dolo,  malunoque  (heul  longa  dolendi 
Materiesl  et  triste  nefas!)  vesana  momordit 
Tanti  ignari  maU.    Mora  nulla,  solutus  Avemos 
Exspuit  mfandas  acics ;  fractumoue  remugit 
Divulso  compage  solum.    Nsbathea  receptum 
Regna   dedere   sonum,    Pharioqoe   in   littore 

Nereus 
Territus  erubuit:  simul  adgemuere  dolentet 
Hesperio  valles,  Libyeque  calentis  arena 


*  The  ioterpolalloDS  ars  dlitlnftttihtd  bjT  ItaUc  cba- 
ractttn. 
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Ezaraere  procnL    S  tnpcfacta  L jcaonis  una 
Constitit,  et  pavido  riguit  glacialis  in  axe : 
Omnia  cardinibus  aubmotus  inhorruit  orbia ; 
Jingeti  hoc  efficiunt,  cctlestia  justa  tecutu 

Citation  VII.    Eaaay,  page  41. 

Ilia  quidem  fugiena,  aparsia  per  terga  capillisy 
Ora  ngat  lacrimis,  et  cobIuoi  qaestibus  iniplct. 
Talia  voce  rogans.   Magni  Deus  arbiter  orbia ! 
Qui  rerum  momenta  tenea,  solusque  futuri 
Prasscius,    elapsique  memor:  quem  terra  po- 

tentem 
Imperio,  coBliqae  tremunt ;  quem  dite  soperbua 
Horrescit  Phlegetbon,  pavidoque  furore  veretur ! 
En !  Styge  crudeli  premimur.    Laxantur  hiatus 
Tartarei,  diruaque  solo  dominatur  Avemus, 
Jn/enUque  eanet  populauhir  euneta  ereatOj 
Et  manes  violant  superoe :  discrimina  rerum 
8u9tulit  Antitbeus,  aivumque  oppressit  honorem. 
Reapice  Sarcotheam :  nimis,  heu !  decepta  mo- 

mqrdit. 
Infaustos  e|  ulaa,  nosque  omnes  prodidit  hosti 

Citation    VIIL    Easay,  page  42,  the  whole 
passage. 

Q^widrupedifiugfuU  quadrmpet,  velueriqtn  wobteris  ; 
Et  piseis  cum  piueferox  kostilibus  armii 
Prtdia  sava  gerit :  jam  ftiitina  pobuU  tpemunL 
Jam  tmdere  piget  viridantes  gremine  campoi : 
Merum  et  alterhu  vivunt  animalia  Ittho: 
Priaca  nee  in  gentem  humanam  reverentia  durat : 
Sed  fugiunt,  vel  H  steterant /era  bella  mmantur 
Frante  (ruct,  torvotquc  octdosjactdantwiniUam, 

Citation  IX.    Eaaaj,  page  43. 

VaHhn$  aniUniis  nmnerantur  lumtm  ea$$it, 
Tiresiaa,    Phineut^   Thamjriaque,   et  magmia 
Homerua. 
The  above  passage  stands  thus  in  Masenius, 
in  one  line:  ^ 

cscua,    ThaiDjTisque,    et    Daphni&  ' 


Tiresiaa 

Homerus. 

N.  B.    The  verse  now  cited  is  in  Masenius's 
Poems,  but  not  in  the  SareoHt, 

CrTATioN  X.    Essaj,  page  46. 

In  medio,  turmas  inter  provectus  ovantes 
Cemitur  Antitheus,  reliquis  hie  altior  unus 
Eminet,  et  ctrcum  vulgua  despoctat  inane  : 
Frons  nebulis  obscura  latPt,  torvumque  furorem 
Dissimulat,  fidss  tectus  velainine  noctis ; 
Persimilis  turri  p/rctcelta^  out  montihut  altit 
•^ntiqute  cedrOf  nudatafrmdis  honore, 

PASSAGES  INTERPOLATED  IN  OROTIUS. 
Citation  I.    Esaay,  page  55. 

Sacri  tonantis  bostis,  cxsul  patrie 
Ccelcstis  adsum  ;  tartari  tristem  specmn 
Fugiens,  et  atram  noctis  etemas  plagam. 
Hac  ape,  ^uod  unum  maximum  nigio  malum, 
Siiperod  videbo.    Fallor  ?  an  certi  meo 
Concussa  tellus  tota  trepidat  pondere? 
Q,uiddU»l  TelUu?  Orcu$  eipedHms  tremiL 

CiTATiOM   n.     Essay,   page   58,   the   whole 
passage. 

Jtram^mehuUee^ 
JUgnare  dignrnn  etl ambUu,  etri  in  Tartan, ' 
Jlto  preu$$e  Tartmn  siqtddemjmvaij 
CaH$  quam  in  iptU  itrvi  oHre  munia. 


Citation  IV.    Essay,  p.  61 ,  the  whole  ptmfik 

Inncminata  quaque  nominibui  svU, 
Libet  vocart  prcprUt  vocahuUt, 

Citation  V.    Essay,  page  63^ 
Terrestris  orbis  rector !  et  princeps  freti  1 
Cttli  tUique  soboUs ;  tttherium  genui  ! 
Adamel  dextram  liceat  aroplecti  toam! 

.      Citation  YI.  E«ay,  ikid. 

Ctuod  illud  animal,  tramite  obliqno  maana^ 
Ad  me  volutum  flexili  serpet  Ti&  7 
Sibila  retorquet  ora  setosum  caput 
Trifidamaue  linguam  vibrat :  oculi  ardent  doo^ 
Carhuncmorwn  Uiee  certantet  rubrlL 

Citation  YII.  Essay,  p.  65,  the  whole  paaaagci 

^atadeo!  aique  komme  tata  ! 

Reginamundi!  eadtmque  mierUus  inteia  t 
Cwictit  cUtnda  ! 

Citation  YIIL  Eaaay,  p.  66,Uie  whole  paasiga. 

RaHonit  etenim  omninoparitat  exigU^ 
Ego  brula  quando  bestia  evari  toquens  ; 
Exhomine,  quaUt  ante,  te  fieri  Deaau 

Citation  IX.    Eaaay,  iUi. 

Per  aancta  thalami  sacra,  per  jus  nomiiii* 
duodcumque  nostri :  sive  me  natam  voca^ 
Ex  te  creatam ;  sive  communi  patre 
Ortam,  aororcm ;  sive  potins  conjugem: 
Coisamj  oro,  duUi  luminis  jttbare  ttd 
Ne  me  relinquas:  nunc  tuo  aiudlio  est  opos^ 
Cum  Tersa  aora  est    Unicum  lapse  mihi 
Firmamen,  unam  spem  gravi  adnicte 
Te  mihi  reaerva,  dum  licet :  mortaliiim 
Ne  tota  soboles  pereat  uniua  nece : 
TVd  nam  relieta,  qud  peiam  ?  ovf  etvum 

Citation  X.  Eaaay,  p.  67,  the  whole 

Tu  namqtte  soU  numini  cofilroKttf, 
Minu$  CM  nocivuM  ;  oat  ego  nocentior^ 
{^deoque  miaera  magis,  qtdppe  mUeria 
Origoque  $cdu$  eat,  lurida  mater  mali !) 
Deumquelaaiacelere,teq%u,fnr!  aimul. 

Citation  "^LL  Elssay,  p.  69,  the  whole 
Q,uod  comedoy  poto,  gigno,  diria  aubjaceL 

mTERPOLATION  Dl  RAMSAT. 

Citation  VI.    Essay,  page  88. 

O  judex!  nova  me  fades  inopinaqueterrel; 
Me  macule  turpea,  nudsque  in  corpore  aoide% 
Et  cruciant  duris  ezeidta  pectora  pcBiiia : 
Me  ferua  horror  agit.    M  ia  non  vemantia prata, 
Non  yitrei  fontea,  ccsli  non  aurea  templa. 
Nee  sunt  grata  mihi  sub  utroqoe  jacentia  sole: 
Judids  ora  Dei  sic  terrent,  lanclnat  cgram 
Sic  pectus  mihi  noxa.    O  si  ml  abnMnpere  vilaii^ 
Et  aetnr  posnam  quovia  evadere  letbo ! 
Ipsa  parena  utinam  mihi  tellus  iina  defaiacat! 
Ad  piceas  tmdarque  umbras,  atque  infera  regnal 
PmenUa  wnbraa  Erebi,  nocttmqua  pnfimdmm ! 
Montibua  aut  premar  injectia,  codhque  nunil 
Ante  tuoa  Yoltua,  tua  quam  flaramantiaqae  on 
Suspiciam,  caput  objectem  et  coslestibw  annia! 

INTERPOLATIONS  IN  STAPHORSTfUSL 
Citation  III.    Eaaay,  page  104. 
Fosdua  in  humanis  fiacili  quod  aanctiua  ero! 
Firmtus  ct  melius,  quod  magnifieeotiai^ac  qomit 
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Conjagu,  tponsi  sponseque  jugalit  sacra ! 
JiuMpice  ttf  fugitm  oHaii  tuheuha  Ueli, 
Din  Hbido  hmninttm  tola  de  gente  rtpuUa  $9t : 
Ac  tonitwn  gregibus  pecudum  ratume  carerUum 
Jmptrmtf  et  tine  lege  iori/wibunda  vagaiwr* 
Jhisfice  le,  qaamjura  jtrobanty  reehmque,  ptvmfiK, 
FUiut  alque  ptUerffnUerque  innotuit :  tt  quot 
Vh^elda  vichii  sociarunt  sanguini$f  « t» 
Jfcminikui  didieire  nuun  diatingxure  gerUem, 

Citation  VL    Easaj,  page  109. 

Coslestcs  animae !  sublimia  templa  tenentes, 
Laudibus  adcuraulate  deuin  super  omnia  mag- 
num! ^     ^  [nostri! 
Tu  qucK^ue  nunc  animi  vis  tola  ac  maxuma 
Tota  tui  in  Domini  grates  dissolvere  laudes ! 
•fiirorA  redeunte  noed,  redemnHbtu  umMt, 
Immensum!    augustum!    venim!    inscrutabile 
numen !                                   [duonim, 
Sunmie  Deus !   sobolesque  Dei !    conaorsque 
Spidtus!  etemas  retines.  bone  rector!  habonas, 
Per  mare,  per  terras,  ccelosque,  atque  unus  Je- 

hova 
Exietens,  celebrabo  tuaa,  memorique  sonabo 
Organico  plectro  laudes.    Te  pectore  amabo, 
Te  primwkf  et  medium,  et  stanmum,  ted  Jitu  ca* 

rentem, 
O  miris  mirande  modis !  ter  mazime  rerum ! 
CoUustrat  terras  dum  lumine  Titan  Eoo ! 

INTERPOLATION  IN  FOX. 
Essay,  page  116. 

Tu  Psychephone 
fiypocrisis  esto,  hoc  sub  Francisci  pallio. 
Tu  Thanate,  Martyromastix  re  et  nomine  sies. 
Altered  thus, 

Tu  Psychephone! 
Hypocrisis  esto ;  hoc  sub  Francisci  pallio, 
^uo  tutb  tecH  test  eredutU  emori, 

INTERPOLATION  IN  QUINTIANU8. 
Essay,  page  117. 

JIfie.    Cur  hue  procaci  veneris  cursu  refer? 
Manere  si  quis  in  sua  potest  domo, 
Habitare  numquam  curet  alienas  domos. 

Lue,    etuis  non,  relict&  Tartari  nicrri  domo, 

Veniret  ?  Illic  summa  tenebrarum  lues, 
Ubi  pedor  ingens  redolet  extremum  situm. 
Hie  autem  amoena  regna,  et  dulcis  quies ; 
Ubi  serenus  ridet  eternumdies. 
Mutare  facile*  estpondus  immensum  levi, 
Summet  doloret  maximitque  gaudiit» 

INTERPOLATION  IN  BEZA. 
Essay,  page  119. 

Sty^emque  testor,  et  profunda  Tartari, 

I^isi  impediret  livor,  et  queis  prosequor 

Odia  supremum  numcn^  atque  hominum  genus, 

Pietate  motus  hinc  patns,  et  hinc  filii, 

Possem  parent!  condolere  et  filio, 

Qtioft  exidttem  omnem  malitiam  expeetcre, 

INTERPOLATION  IN  FLETCHER. 

Essay,  page  124. 

Nee  tamen  etemos  obliti  (absiste  timere) 
Umquam  aniroos,  fessique  mgentes  ponimus  iras. 


*  For/oeOt,  ths  word  mImm  was  subtdtutsd  la  tht 
Enity. 


Nee  fas ;  non  sicdeficimuS)  nee  tafia  tecmn 
Gesairous,  in  cobIos  oiim  tua  signa  secuti. 
Est  hie,  est  vite  et  ma^ni  contempor  Olympi, 
duique    oblatam   animus  lucis  nunc  rcspuaC 

auiam, 
Et  domiti  tantum  placeat  cui  regia  ccelL    [quam 
Ne  dubita,  numquam  fractis  hoec  pectora  num- 
Deficient  animis:  prins  iile  in^enUa  coeli 
Atria,  desertosque  istemie  lucfs  alumnos 
Destituens,  Erebum  admigret  noctemque  pro- 

fbndam, 
Et  Stygiis  mutet  radiantia  Inmina  flamrois. 
In  promptu  emuta  ett :  tuperett  inviet^  vohmUu^ 
Inmortttle  odium,  vindieta  et  teeva  eujAdo, 

INTERPOLATIONS  IN  TAUBMAN. 
Essay,  page  132. 

Tune,  ait,  hnperio  regere  omnia  solus ;  et  una 
Filins  iste  tuus,  qui  se  tibi  eubjicit  ultro, 
Ac  genibus  minor  ad  terram  prostemit,  et  ofiert 
Nescio  quos  toties  animi  servilis  honores  7 
Et  tamen  etemi  proles  etema  J  ehovts 
Audit  ab  stherea  luteaque  propagine  mundi. 
{Scilicet  hunc  nahtm  dixitti  cuneta  regentem; 
CaliHbus  re^em  cvnctitf  dominumque  tvpremum) 
Huic  ego  Sim  supplcx?  ego?   quo  prestartior 
alter  [qui 

Non  agit  in  superis.    Mihi  jus  dabit  ille,  suum 
Dat  caput  alterius  sub  ius  et  vincula  Icgum  ? 
Semideus  reget  iste  polos  ?  reget  avia  terne  7 
Me  pressum  leviore  manu  fortuna  tenebit? 
Et  corar  ettemum  duplici  terrire  tvranno  ? 
Hand  ita.    Tu  solus  non  polles  fortibus  ausis. 
Non  ego  sic  cecidi,  nee  sic  mea  fata  prcmuntur, 
Ut  nequeam  relevare  caput,  colloque  superbum 
Excutere  imperium.    Mini  si  mea  dextra  favebit, 
Audeo  totius  mihi  jus  promittere  mundi. 

Essay,  page  152. 

Throni,  dominationet,  fr'meipatutf  virtuteSf  po* 
testaiet,  is  said  to  be  a  Ime  borrowed  by  Milton 
from  the  titlepage  of  Heywood's  "Hierarchy  of 
Angels."  But  there  are  more  words  in  Bey- 
wood's  title ;  and,  according  to  his  own  arrange- 
ment of  his  subjects,  they  should  be  read  thus : 
SerapMm,  cherubim,  thrimi,  potetttUet,  angelic 
arehitngdi,  pi9^patHt,  dominationeB. 


These  are  my  interpolations,  minutely  traced 
without  any  arts  of  evasion.  Whether  from  the 
passages  that  yet  remain,  any  reader  will  be  con- 
vinced of  my  general  assertion,  and  allow  tliat 
Milton  had  recourse  for  assistance  to  any  of  the 
authors  whose  names  I  have  mentioned,  I  shall 
not  now  be  very  diligent  to  in<|uire,  for  I  had  no 
particular  pleasure  in  subverting  the  reputation 
of  Milton,  wbich  I  liad  myself  once  endeavoured 
to  exalt  ;♦  and  of  which,  the  foundation  had  al 


•  YiroruiD  roaximup— JoAjnnet  Miltosvi — Poaia 
celeberrimufl — non  Anglitt  moto,  toll  DauiU.  venim  if*' 
naris  huronni  nniamentum— cuju^  eximiuii  liber,  Antil* 
catiis  versibus  coii«ciipcu«,  vulfii  PAaADicvt  AinMVt« 
immoriAlis  illud  ingenil  monumemunt,  cum  ipM  l«r^ 
ffiterniiaM  perennaturuin  e«t  opui  !— Hujud  meinuriam 
An^uruoi  primuf,  poM  tantuin,  pm  dol  ir !  ab  tantl  ax- 
ceasu  poets  imerralluin,  riaiua  elrfanii  in  loco  celabar- 
riiuOtCOBnobin  WeaiinonaMftrienai,  po^ka,  regain,  prind- 
pain,  antUUum,  iUuMriumqite  Angiis  rirorum  came 
tario,  vironuU*aiinua,OulieliniiJi  Banaon  proaecutua  etc. 
Poetamm  Seotorum  Xuett  Saerm  in  pra/atitme, 
Ed^nb.  17)9. 

A  eharactar,  aa  high  and  hoDourable  as  ever  was  be* 
aiowod  upon  turn  I9  the  mom,  aangulne  of  his  admirexs*. 
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way*  reoMBBed  untouched  hr  me,  had  not  my 
credit  and  my  interest  been  blasted,  or  thought 
to  be  blasted,  by  the  shade  which  it  cast  from  its 
boundless  elevation. 

About  ten  years  aso,  I  published  an  edition  of 
Dr.  Johnston's  transUtion  of  the  **  Psalms,"  and 
having  procttred  from  the  general  assembly  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  a  recommendation  of 
hs  use  to  the  lower  classes  of  grammar-schools, 
into  which  I  had  begun  to  introduce  it,  though 
not  without  much  controversy  and  opposition  ; 
I  thought  it  likely  that  I  should,  by  annual  pub- 
lications, improve  my  little  fortune,  and  be  en- 
abled to  support  myself  in  freedom  from  the  mi- 
seiies  of  indigence.  But  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  ma- 
levolence to  Mr.  Benson,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  fondness  for  the  same  version, 
destroyed  all  my  hopes  by  a  distich,  in  which  he 
places  Johnston  in  a  contemptuous  comparison 
with  the  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost'** 

Fiom  this  time  all  my  praises  of  Johnston 
became  ridiculous,  and  I  was  censured  with 
great  freedom,  for  forcing  upon  the  schools,  an 
author  whom  Mr.  Pope  had  mentioned  only  as 
a  foil  to  a  better  poet.  On  this  occasion,  it  was 
natural  not  to  be  pleased,  and  my  resentment 
seeking  to  discharge  itself  somewhere,  was  un- 
HappiJy  directed  against  Milton.  I  resolved  to 
attack  his  fame,  and  found  some  passages  in 
cursory  reading,  which  gave  me  hopes  of  stigma- 
tising nim  as  a  plagiary.  The  farther  I  carried 
my  search  the  more  eager  I  grew  for  the  disco- 
▼ery.  and  the  more  my  hypothesis  was  oppos- 
ed, the  more  I  was  heated  with  rage.  The  con- 
aeouence  of  my  blind  passion,  I  need  not  relate ; 
it  na^  by  your  detection,  become  apparent  to 
mankind.  Nor  do  I  mention  this  provocation  as 
adequate  to  the  fury  which  I  have  shown,  but  as 
a  cause  of  anger,  less  shameful  and  reproachful 
than  fractious  maJice,  personal  envy,  or  national 
jealousy. 

But  for  the  violation  of  truth,  I  ofler  no  ex- 
cuse, because  I  well  know  that  nothing  can 
excuse  it.  Nor  will  I  aggravate  my  crime,  by 
disingenuous  palliations.    I  confess  it,  I  repent 


and  M  this  was  my  cool  and  sincere  opiAfbn  of  that  won* 
4lerrul  roan  rdrmerij,  ao  I  declare  it  to  be  the  same  stiil, 
and  etrer  will  be,  notwitlitunding  ail  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  occasioned  merely  by  passion  and  resentment ; 
which  appear,  however,  by  the  Postscript  to  the  £s9ay, 
to  be  an  far  from  extending  to  the  posterity  of  Milton, 
that  1  recommend  his  only  remaining  descendant,  in  the 
warmest  terms,  to  the  public. 

•  On  two  unequal  crutches  propp»d  he  f  came, 

Mxltoh's  on  this,  on  that  one  Johrston's  name. 
Diinciad,  Book  IV. 

t  Benton,  This  man  endearonred  to  raise  himself  to 
famtf,  by  erecting  monuments,  striking  coins,  and  pio- 
carioff  translations  ofMilton ;  and  afler wards  by  a  great 
passion  for  Arthur  Johnston,  a  Scou  Physician's,  version 
of  the  Psalms,  of  which  he  printed  many  fine  editiona.— 
JfoUB  on  the  Duna'ad. 

No  fewer  than  six  different  editions  of  that  useful  and 
valuable  book,  two  in  quarto,  two  in  octavo,  and  two  In 
a  lesser  form,  now  lie  like  lumber  in  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Vaillant,  bookaeller,  the  effects  of  Mr.  Pope's  ill-natured 
criticism. 

One  of  these  editions  In  quarto,  illustrated  with  an  in- 
terpretation and  notes,  after  the  manner  of  the  classic 
authura  in  U9um  Delphim^  was  by  the  wonhy  editor, 
anno  1741,  Inscribed  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
George,  as  a  proper  book  for  his  instruction  in  principles 
of  piety,  aa  well  as  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  when 
ha  shouhi  arrive  at  due  maturity  of  af  e.  To  restore  this 
book  to  credit,  was  the  cause  that  induced  me  to  engage 
lo  this  dlaafreaabls  controversy,  rather  than  any  dasixn 
10  daprscUu  the  just  reputation  of  Milton. 


it,  and  resolve,  that  my  first  offeaee  shall  be  mf 
last  More  I  cannot  perform,  and  more  there- 
fore cannot  be  reouired.  I  intreat  the  pardon  of 
all  men,  whom  I  nave  by  any  means  induced  to 
support,  to  countenance^  or  patronise  mv  frauds, 
of  which  I  think  myselr  obbged  to  declare,  that 
not  one  of  my  frieods  was  consdons.  1  hope 
to  deserve,  by  better  conduct  and  more  usend 
imdertakings,  that  patronage  which  I  have  ob- 
tained from  the  most  illustrious  aud  venerable 
names  by  misrepresentation  and  delusion,  and  to 
appear  hereafter  in  such  a  character,  as  shall 
give  you  no  reason  to  reeret  that  yoor  name  is 
frequently  mentioned  with  that  ot^  Reverend  Sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

WiLUAM  LaVOUL 

December  SOth,  1760. 
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EHM,  Mof  ttd,  1734. 
These  are  certifying^  that  Mr.  William  Lauder 
passed  his  course  at  this  university,  to  the  gene> 
ral  satisfaction  of  these  masters,  imder  whom  be 
studied.  That  he  has  applied  himself  particu- 
larly to  the  study  of  humanity*  ever  since.  That 
for  seveml  years  past,  he  has  taught  with  success, 
students  in  the  Humanity  Class,  who  were  re- 
commended to  him  by  the  professor  therc»£ 
And  lastly,  has  taught  that  class  hunself,  during 
the  indisposition,  and  since  the  death  of  ks  Jaie 
professor;  and  therefore  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  fit 
person  to  teach  Humanity  in  any  scnool  or  col- 
lege whatever. 

J.  GowDiE,  S.  S.  T. 

Matt.  CnAUPuaD,  S.  S.  T.  et  Hist  Ec  P^.  Reg. 

William  Scott,  P.  P. 

RoBEaT  Stuart,  Ph.  Nat.  Pr. 

Col.  Dri7mmond,  L.  G.  et  P.  Pr. 

Col.  Mac-Lai7rin,  Math.  P.  Edin. 

Al.  Batnb,  J.  P. 

Chaeles  Mackt,  Hist  P. 

Alex.  Monro,  Anat  P. 

WiLLLUi  Dawson,  L.  EL  P. 


A  Letter  (Vom  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Patrick  Cumhif,  ens  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and  Regius  ProAasor  of 
Church  Hiatory  in  the  Universky  there,  to  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Blair,  Rector  of  the  Oranuoaar^School  al  Dundee. 

D.  R — ^Upon  a  public  advertisement  in  the 
newspapers,  of  the  vacancy  of  a  master's  place 
in  your  school,  Mr.  William  Lauder,  a  friend  <k 
mine,  proposes  to  set  up  for  a  candidate,  and  goes 
over  ror  that  purpose.  He  has  long  taught  the 
Latin  with  great  approbation  in  this  place,  and 
given  such  proofs  of  his  mastery  in  that  lan> 
guage,  that  the  best  judges  do  upon  all  occasions 
recommend  him  as  one  who  is  qualified  in  the 
best  manner.  He  has  taught  young  boys  and 
youne:  gentlemen,  with  great  success ;  nor  did  1 
ever  near  of  any  complaint  of  him  from  either 
parents  or  children.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
him  to  you  as  my  friend ;  what  fnendtbip  you 

*  So  the  Latin  tonme  Is  ealled  In  Scpthuid,  fhn  Ike 
Latin  pfaraae,  ckmne  humaniatwm  iittrmrum,  the  clsas 
or  form  whart  that  lanfuaft  Is  lauf hL 
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show  him,  I  will  look  upon  as  a  rery  great  act  of 
friendship  to  me,  of  which  he  and  I  will  retain 
the  most  grateful  sense,  if  he  is  so  happv  as  to  be 
preferred.  I  persuade  myself,  you  will  find  him 
ready  at  all  times  to  be  advised  by  you,  as  I  have 
found  him.  hdeedj  \fjuttiee  had  been  done  Mm, 
ke  thouid  long  ago  haoe  been  advanced  fir  hit  meril, 
I  ever  am.  D.  R,  yom  most  affectionate,  humble 
aervanty 

Patrick  Cumimg. 
Edink,  A*ov.  IZth,  1742. 


▲  Letter  from  Mr.  Mac-Lsurin,  late  Profeaaor  of  Mathe- 
mMtkM  In  ihe  Unlveraity  of  Edliibarfh,  to  the  Be^  Mr. 
Oeorxe  Bklr,  Rector  of  the  Oraounar^School  at 
Domlee. 

Sir,— Thouffh  unacouainled,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  giving  you  this  trouble,  from  the  desire  I  have 
always  had  to  see  Mr.  Lauder  provided  in  a 
manner  suited  to  his  talent  I  know  him  to 
have  made  uncommon  prcigress  in  classical  learn- 
ing, to  have  taught  it  with  success,  and  never 
beard  there  could  be  any  complaiut  against  his 
method  of  teaching.  I  am,  indeed,  a  stranger  to 
the  reasons  of  his  want  of  success  on  former  oc- 
casions. But  after  conversing  with  him,  I  have 
ffround  to  hope,  that  he  will  be  always  advised 
by  you,  for  whom  he  professes  great  esteem,  and 
will  be  useful  under  yoiL  I  am,  Su*,  your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant, 

CoLiK  Mac-Laurin. 

CoOegeofEdinbwrgh,  AVv.  30/A,  1742. 


A  Letter  flrom  the  Authore  of  the  **  Universal  HIslorx,** 
to  Mr.  Lauder. 

London^  Jhigiui  181^  1741. 

Lbarnkd  Sir, — ^When  we  so  gladly  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  reviving  the  memory  and 
merit  olyour  incomparable  Johnston,  m  the  first 
volume  of  our  **  Universal  History,"  our  chief 
aim  was  to  excite  some  generous  Mecenat  to 
fiivour  the  world  with  a  new  edition  of  a  poem 
which  we  had  long  since  beheld  with  no  small 
concern,  buried,  as  it  were,  by  some  unaccounta- 
ble fatality,  into  an  almost  total  oblivion :  whilst 
others  of  that  kind,  none  of  them  superior,  many 
vastly  inferior,  to  it,  rode  unjustly,  as  we  thought, 
triumphant  over  his  silent  ^ve. 

And  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  have 
seen  our  endeavours  so  happily  crowned  in  the 
edition  you  soon  after  gave  of  it  at  Edinburgh,  in 
your  learned  and  judicious  vindication  of^your 
excellent  author,  and  more  particularly  by  the 
just  deference  which  your  learned  and  pious  con- 
vocation has  been  pleased  to  pay  to  that  admiral 
bUversion, 

We  have  had  since  then,  the  pleasure  to  see 
your  worthy  example  followed  here,  in  the  se- 
veral beautiful  editions  of  the  honourable  Mr. 
Auditor  Benson,  with  his  critical  notes  upon  the 
work. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  farthest  from  our  thoughts, 
to  enter  into  the  merit  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween your  two  great  poets,  Johnston  and  Bu- 
chanan ;  neither  were  we  so  partial  to  either  as 
not  to  see,  that  each  had  their  shades  as  weU  as 
lig^;  10  that,  if  the  Utter  hu  been  more  happy 


in  the  choice  and  variety  of  his  metre,  it  is  as 
plain,  that  he  has  given  his  poetic  genius  such  an 
unlimited  scope,  as  has  in  many  cases  quite  dis- 
fi^red  the  peculiar  and  inimitable  beauty,  sim- 
pUcity,  and  energy  of  the  original,  which  the 
former,  by  a  more  close  and  judicious  version, 
has  constantly  and  surprisingly  displayed.  Some- 
thing like  this  we  ventured  to  hint  m  our  note 
upon  these  two  noble  versions:  to  have  said 
more,  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  our 
dedgned  brevity. 

We  have  likewise  since  seen  what  your  oppo- 
nent has  writ  in  praise  of  the  one,  and  deroga- 
tion of  the  other,  and  think  you  have  sufficiently 
confute<l  him,  and  with  respect  to  us,  he  has  been 
so  far  from  giving  us  any  cause  to  retract  what 
we  had  formerly  said,  that  it  has  administered 
an  occasion  to  us  of  vindicating  it,  as  we  have 
lately  done  by  some  critical  notes  on  your  excel- 
lent Johnston,  which  we  communicated  soon 
after  to  Mr.  w9.  B.  who  was  pleased  to  give 
them  a  place  in  his  last  edition  of^him,  and  which 
we  doubt  not  you  have  seen  long  ago.  How 
they  have  been  relished  among  you  we  know 
not,  but  with  ns  they  have  been  thought  suffi- 
cient to  prove  what  we  have  advanced,  as  well  as 
to  direct  the  attentive  reader  to  discover  new 
instances  of  your  author's  exactness  and  ele- 
gance, in  every  page,  if  not  almost  in  every  line. 

We  gratefully  accept  of  the  books  ana  kind 
compliments  you  were  pleased  to  transmit  to  us 
by  Mr.  Strahan,  and  nad  long  since  returned 
you  our  thanks,  but  for  the  many  avocations 
which  the  great  work  you  know  us  to  be  en- 
^ged  in  doth  of  necessity  bring  upon  us ;  oblig- 
ing uSj  or  some  at  least  of  our  society,  to  make 
from  tune  to  time  an  excursion  to  one  or  other  of 
our  two  learned  universities,  and  consulting  them 
upon  the  best  method  of  carrying  on  this  work 
to  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  public  This 
has  been  some  considerable  part  of  our  employ- 
ment for  these  twelve  months  past ;  and  we  flat- 
ter ourselves,  that  we  have,  with  their  assistance 
and  approbation,  made  such  considerable  im- 
provements on  our  ori^nal  plan,  as  will  scarcely 
fail  of  beine  acceptable  to  the  learned  world. 
They  will  shortly  appear  in  print,  to  convince 
the  world  that  we  have  not  been  idle,  thouffh  this 
sixth  volume  is  like  to  appear  somewhat  later  in 
the  year  than  was  usual  with  our  former  ones. 
We  shall  take  the  liberty  to  transmit  some 
copies  of  our  new  plan  to  you  as  soon  as  they  are 
printed.  All  we  have  led  to  wish  with  respect  to 
your  excellent  countryman  and  his  version  is. 
that  it  may  always  meet  with  such  powerful  and 
impartial  advocates,  and  that  it  may  be  as  much 
esteemed  by  all  candid  judges,  as  it  is  by,  learned 
Sir,  your  sincere  well-wishers  and  humble  ser^ 
vants. 

The  Authors  of  the  <<  Universal  History." 


A  Letter  fVom  the  learned  Mr.  Robert  AInsworth,  Au- 
thor of  the  Latbi  and  ilngiieh  Dictionary,  to  Mr.  Lan- 
der. 

Lkarnkd  and  worthy  Sir, — ^These  wait  on 
you  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  yon  have  done  a 
person  equally  unknown  as  undeserving,  in  your 
valuable  present,  which  I  did  not  receive  till 
several  weeks  after  it  was  sent;  and  since  I  re- 
ceived it  my  eyes  have'  been  to  bad,  and  my 
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hand  BO  unstable,  that  I  have  been  forced  to 
defer  my  duty,  as  desirous  to  thank  you  with 
my  own  hand.  I  congratulate  to  your  nation 
the  just  honour  ascribed  to  it  by  its  neighbours 
and  more  distant  countries,  in  having  bred  two 
such  excellent  poets  as  your  Buchanan  and 
Johnston,  ¥%om  to  name  is  to  commend ;  but 
am  concerned  for  their  honour  at  home,  who 
being  committed  together,  seem  to  me  both  to 
■ufler  a  diminution,  whilst  justice  is  done  to 
neither.  But  at  the  same  time  I  highly  approve 
your  nation's  piety  in  bringing  into  your  scnools 
sacred  insteaa  of  profane  poesy,  and  heartily 
wish  that  ours,  and  all  christian  governments, 
would  follow  your  example  herein.  If  a  mix- 
ture of  tUile  dtUei  be  the  best  composition  in 
poetry,  (which  is  too  evident  to  need  the  judg. 
ment  of  the  nicest  critic  in  the  art,)  surely  the 
utile  so  transcendently  excels  in  the  sacred 
hjrmns,  that  a  christian  must  deny  his  name 
that  doth  not  acknowledge  it :  and  if  the  dtdce 
seem  not  equally  to  excel,  it  must  be  from  a 
vitiated  taste  of  those  who  read  them  in  their  ori- 
ginal, and  in  others  at  second-hand  from  trans- 
lations. For  the  manner  of  writing  in  the  East 
and  West  are  widely  distant,  and  which  to  a 
paraphrast  must  rencler  his  task  exceedin|f  diffi- 
cult, as  requiring  a  perfect  knowledge  m  two 
languages,  wherein  the  idioms  and  graces  of 
speech,  caused  by  the  diversity  of  their  religion, 
laws,  customs,  &c.  are  as  remote  as  the  inhabit- 
ants, wherein  notwithstanding  your  poets  have 
succeeded  to  admiration. 

Your  main  contest  seems  to  me,  when  stript 
of  persons,  whether  the  easy  or  sublime  in  poesy 
be  preferable ;  if  so, 

Non  Apis  est  nostm  tantam  coinponere  litem : 

nor  think  I  it  in  your  case  material  to  be  decided. 
Both  these  have 'their  particular  excellences  and 
fl^races,  and  youth  ought  to  be  taught  wherein 
(which  the  matter  ought  chiefly  to  determine) 
the  one  hath  place,  and  where  tHe  other.  Now 
since  the  hymns  of  David,  Moses,  and  other 
divine  poets  intermixed  with  them,  (infinitely 
excelling  those  of  Callimachus,  Alcaeus,  Sappho, 
Anacreon,  and  all  others,)  abound  in  both  tnese 
virtues,  and  both  your  poets  are  acknowledged 
to  be  very  happy  in  paraphrasing  them,  it  is  my 
opinion  both  of  them,  without  giving  the  least 
preference  to  either,  should  be  read  alternately 
10  your  schoolsj  as  the  tutor  shall  direct  Par- 
don, learned  Sir,  this  scribble  to  my  age  and 
weakness,  both  which  are  very  great,  and  com- 
mand me  wherein  I  may  serve  you,  as,  learned 
Sir,  your  obliged,  thankful,  and  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

RoBcar  Ainswokth. 
Spitalfidat,  Sept.  1741. 


A  Letter  from  the  Amhom  of  the  «*  Universal  Hlitory,»» 
to  Mr.  Auditor  Benson. 

Sir, — It  is  with  no  small  pleasure  that  we  see 
Dr.  Johnston's  translation  of  the  Psalms  revived 
in  so  elegant  a  manner,  and  adorned  with  such 
a  just  and  learned  display  of  its  inimitable 
beauties.  As  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  cha- 
racter we  gave  it  in  our  first  volume  of  the 
••  Universal  History,"  did  in  some  measure  con- 
tribute U)  it,  we  hope,  that  in  justice  to  that  giea( 


poet,  you  will  permit  us  to  cast  tbe  following 
mites  into  your  treasury  of  critical  notes  on  his 
noble  version.  We  always  thought  the  palm 
by  far  this  author's  due,  as  upon  many  other 
accounts,  so  especially  for  two  excellences 
hitherto  not  taken  notice  of  by  any  critic,  that 
we  know  of,  and  which  we  beg  leave  to  transmit 
to  you,  and  if  you  think  fit,  by  you  to  the  public, 
in  the  following  observations. 
We  beg  leave  to  subscribe  ourselves.  Sir,  &c 
The  Authors  of  the  "  Universal  History.'* 


Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  D.  D.  In  his  late  Book,  entitled  **  The 
Improvement  or  the  Mind,**  Lond.  1741,  p.  U<L 

Upon  the  whole  survey  of  things,  it  is  my  opi- 
nion, that  for  almost  sJl  boys  who  learn  this 
tongue,  [the  Latin,]  it  would  be  much  safer  to 
be  taught  Latin  poety  (as  soon,  and  as  far  as 
they  can  need  it)  from  those  excellent  transla- 
tions of  David's  Psalms,  which  aie  given  us  by 
Buchanan  in  the  various  measures  of  Horace ; 
and  the  lower  classes  had  better  read  Dr.  John- 
ston's translation  of  those  Psalms,  another  ele- 
gant writer  of  the  Soots  nation,  instead  of  Ovid's 
Epistles ;  for  he  has  turned  the  same  Psalms, 
perhaps  with  greater  elegancy,  into  elegiac 
verse,  whereof  the  learned  W\  Benson,  Esq. 
has  lately  published  a  new  edition ;  and  I  bear 
that  these  Psalms  are  honoured  with  an  in- 
creasing use  in  the  schools  of  Holland  and  Scot- 
land. A  stanza,  or  a  couplet  of  those  writers 
would  now  and  then  stick  upon  the  minds  of 
youth,  and  would  furnish  them  infinitely  better 
with  pious  and  moral  thoughts,  and  do  some- 
thing towards  making  them  good  men  and 
christiantf. 


An  act  of  the  Commission  of  the  Oene-al  Assembly  of  the 
Kirk  or  Scotland,  recommending  Dr.  Arthur  JohAsion*s 
Latin  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  of  Da?id,  luu 
•4(  Edinburgk, 
ISth  of  November^  1740,  post  meridiem. 
A  petition  having  been  presented  to  the  late 
General  Assembly,  by  Mr.  William  Lauder, 
Teacher  of  Humanity  in  Edinburgh,  craving, 
That  Dr.  Arthur  Johnston's  Latin  Paraphrase 
on  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  Mr.  Robert  Boyd, 
of  Trochrig,  his  Hecatombe  Christ^anmy  may' be 
recommended  to  be  tausrht  in  all  grammar- 
schools  ;  and  the  assembly  having  appointed  a 
committee  of  their  number  to  take  the,  desire  of 
the  aforesaid  petition  into  th<»ir  consideration^ 
and  report  to  the  Commission:  the  said  com* 
mittee  offered  their  opinion,  that  the  Commission 
should  grant  the  desire  of  the  said  petition,  and 
recommend  the  said  Dr.  Johnston's  Paraphrase 
to  be  taught  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  schools, 
and  Mr.  George  Buchanan's  Paraphrase  on  the 
Psalms,  together  with  Mr.  Robert  Boyd  of  Tro- 
chrig's  Heeatombe  Christiana'm  the higner  classes 
of  schools,  and  Humanity-clashes  in  universi- 
ties. The  Commission  having  heard  the  said 
report,  unanimously  approv(»d  thereof,  and  did, 
and  hereby  do,  recommend  accordingly.  Ex- 
tracted by 

William  Gbant,*  CI.  Eel  Sc 

»  This  lionourabie  feuUsBan  Is  now  his  U»jmp 

Adrocaw  foe  ScoUaod. 


TESTIMONIES  CONCERNING  MR.  LAUDER, 
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A  letter  fh>iii  the  learned  Mr.  Abraham  OroDoriaa,  8e- 
creuu7  10  the  Univeraitv  of  Leyden,  to  Mr.  Lauder, 
concerning  the  Alamu§  Exsul  of  Orotius. 

Clarisaimo  Yiro,  Wilhelmo  Laudero,  Abra^ 
hamus  Groaovius,  S.  P.  D. 

Postquam  bins  litene  tus  ad  me  perlate  fue- 
rant,  duas  editiones  carminum  H.  Grotii,  viri 
vere  sumini,  ezcussi ;  verum  ab  utraque  tragcB- 
diam,  quam  ^damum  ExsuUm  inscripsit  h  itirty 
abesse  deprehendi ;  neaue  ullum  ejusdem  ex- 
emplar, auamvis  tres^  eaitiones  exstare  adnota* 
teram,  uilibi  oflfendere  poCui,  adeo  ut  spe,  quam 
vorabam  dcsiderio  tuo  satisfaciendi,  me  prortus 
excidisse  existimarem. 

Verdrn  nuperrirae  fortd  contigit,  ut  primam 
Tra^adut  Grotianct  ed\tionem  Hague,  An.  1601, 
pubiicatam,  beneficio  amicisaimi  mihi  viri  nac- 
tus  fuerim,  ejusque  decern  priores  paginas,  qui- 
bus  prseter  chonim  actus  primus  comprehenditur, 
a  Jacoho  meo,  optime  spei  adolescente,  tran- 
scriptas  nunc  ad  te  mitto.  Vale  vir  doctissime, 
meque  ut  facia  amare  perge.  Dabam  Lugd. 
BaL  A.  D.  IT.  Eid.  Sept  A.  D.  mdccxlti. 


ceps,  a  QUO  aliquando  Britannici  regni  majestat 
et  poputi  salus  pendebunt !  Interim  tibi,  erudi- 
tissime  vir,  atque  etiam  politisttimo'  D.  Caveo, 
pro  muneribus  literariis,  qus  per  nobilissimum 
Lawsonium  t  ad  me  curistis,  magno  opere  me 
obstrictum  agnosco,  eademque  summa  cum  vo- 
luptate  a  me  perlecta  sunt 

IPilius  meus  te  plurimum  salutat 

Vale,  doctiasime  vir,  meisque  verbis  D.  Ca- 
veum  saluta,  atque  amare  perge,  Tuum. 

Abrahamum  Gronotium. 
Dabam  Leidis  A.  D.  xiv.  Kal.  JtfotM, 

A.  D.  MDCCXLVIL 


4  aecond  letter  flrom  the  same  pentleroan  to  Blr.  Lauder, 
on  the  same  subjecL 

Clarissime  atque  Eruditissime  Vir ! 

Posteaquam  tandem  Jacobus  meus  residuam 
partem,  quam  desiderabas,  Tragadia  Grofian€B 
transcripserat,  ut  ek  diutius  careres,  committere 
nolui :  quod  autem  citius  illam  ad  finem  perdu- 
cere  non  potuerit,  obstiteruntvarieoccupatioDes, 
quibus  districtus  fuit  Nam  prcter  scnolastica 
studia,  quibus  strenu^  incubuit,  ipsi  componenda 
oratoratio,  qua  rudimenta  lingue  Grecs  La- 
tineqoe  deponeret,  eamque,  quod  vehementer 
hetor,  venust^  et  quidem  atilo  ligato,  composuit, 
et  in  magna  auditorum  corona  pronuntiavit 
Cluod  autem  ad  exemplar  ipsum^  quo  Jidamus 
Exstd  comprehenditur,  spectat,  id  lubens,  si 
meum  foret,  ad  te  perferri  curarem,  verikm  illud 
a  clarissimo  possessore  tanti  astimatur,  ut  per- 
suasum  habcam  me  istud  minimi  ab  ipso  impe- 
traturum:  et  sand  sacra  carmina  Grotii  aae6 
rar6  obvia  sunt,  ut  eorundem  examplar  apud 
ipsos  remonstranHum  ecclesiastas  frustra  que- 
aiverim. 

Opus  ipsum  inscriptum  est  Henrico  Bor- 
BOMio,  Principi  CoNDiBO;  et  forma  libriestin 
quarto,  ut  nullo  pacto  Uteris  includi  possit  Ce- 
terum,  pro  splendidissima  et  MagnsB  Britannis 
principe,  cui  merit6  dicata  est,  digna  editione 
Psalmorum,  ex  versione  metrica  omnium  feri 
poilantm  ffrincijnt  Johnstoni  maximas  tibi 
grates  babet  agitque  Jacobus.  Utinam  illustris- 
■imus  Bensonus  in  usum  serenissimi  principis, 
atque  ingeniorum  in  altiora  sur^entium,  e&dem 
form!  iisdemque  tvpis  exarari  juberet  divinos 
illos  Ciceronis  de  Offidis  libros,  dignos  sane, 
quos  diumft,  noctum&que  manu  versaret  prin- 

•  Though  Gronoviua  here  mentions  only  three  editions 
of  this  noble  and  curious  performance,  the  Adamu*  Ex§ul 
of  Orotius ;  yet  It  appears  from  the  caulorue  of  his  worlcs, 
Ihst  no  fewer  than  four  have  been  printed,  two  in  quarto, 
and  two  in  ocuto,  in  the  years  1601,  1606,  and  1635 ;  two 
barin£  been  made,  one  in  quarto,  the  other  octavo,  Aouo 
1601 


POSTSCRIPT 

And  now  my  character  is  placed  above  all 
suspirMon  of  fraud  by  authentic  documents,  I 
will  make  bold  at  last  to  pull  off  the  mask,  and 
declare  sincerely  the  true  motive  that  induced 
me  to  interpolate  a  few  lines  into  some  of  tho 
authors  quoted  by  me  in  m?  Essay  on  Milton^ 
which  was  this :  Knowing  the  prepossession  in 
favour  of  Milton,  how  deeply  it  wa»  rooted  in 
many,  I  was  wilUng  to  make  trial,  if  the  partial 
adnurers  of  that  au&or  would  admit  a  translation 
of  his  own  words  to  pass  for  his  sense,  or  exhibit 
his  meaning ;  which  I  thought  they  would  not : 
nor  was  I  mistaken  in  my  coniecturei  forasmuch 
as  several  gentlemen,  seeminely  persons  of  judg- 
ment and  learning,  asstirea  roe,  they  humbly 
conceived  I  had  not  proved  my  point,  and  that 
Milton  might  have  written  as  he  has  done  sup- 

Eostng  he  had  never  seen  these  authors,  or  they 
ad  never  existed.  Such  is  the  force  of  preju- 
dice !  This  exactly  confirms  the  judicious  obser- 
vation of  the  excellent  moralist  and  poet: 

Pravo  fiiYore  laM  roortales  solent, 
Etprojudicio  dum  stent  errorissui. 
Ad  poenitendum  rebus  manifestis  agi. 

For  had  I  desired  (as  the  vindicator  of  Milton 
supposes)  to  unpose  a  trick  on  the  public,  and 

frocure  credit  to  my  assertions  by  an  imposture, 
would  never  have  drawn  Unes  from  Hog's 
translation  of  Milton,  a  book  common  at  every 
sale,  I  had  almost  said  at  every  stall,  nor  ascribed 
them  to  authors  so  easily  attained :  I  would  have 
gone  another  way  to  work,  by  translating  forty 
or  fifty  lines,  and  assigning  them  to  an  author, 
whose  works  possibly  might  not  be  found  till 
the  world  expire  at  the  general  conflagration. 
My  imposing  therefore  on  the  public  in  general, 
instead  of  a  few  obstinate  persons,  (for  whose 
sake  alone  the  strataj^m  was  designed,)  is  the 
onl^  thing  culpaple  m  my  conduct,  for  which 
again  I  most  humbly  ask  pardon :  and  that  this 
and  this  only,  was,  as  no  other  could  be,  my 
design,  no  one  I  think  can  doubt,  from  the  ac- 
count 1  have  just  now  given  ;  and  whether  that 
was  so  criminal,  as  it  has  been  represented,  I 
shall  leave  every  impartial  mind  to  determine. 


I 


t  The  person  here  meant  was  the  learned  and  worth' 
Dr.  Isaac  Lawson,  late  physician  to  the  English  army  i.. 
Flanders :  by  whom  Mr.  Oronorius  did  nie  the  honour 
to  transmit  to  me  two  or  three  acts  of  the  Adamu*  Extul 
of  Orotius,  transcribed  by  his  son  Mr.  James.  The  truth 
of  this  particular  consists  perfectly  well  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Doctor's  brother  John  Lawson,  Ym],  coun 
selior  at  law  ;  who  also  bad  the  same  thing  lately  con 
firmed  to  him  by  Mr.  Orouovius  himself  in  HoIIado. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OP  AN  ATTEMPT 

TO 

ASCERTAIN  THE  LONGITUDE* 

msT  raniTBD  a  thb  tear  1755. 


It  b  well  known  to  seamen  and  philoeophen. 
that  after  the  numerous  improTements  prodncea 
bj  the  extensive  commerce  of  the  later  ages,  the 
great  defect  in  the  art  of  sailing  is  ignorance  of 
longitude,  or  of  the  distance  to  which  the  ship 
has  passed  eastward  or  westward  from  any 
given  meridian. 

That  navigation  might  at  length  be  set  free 
finom  this  uncertaintv,  the  legislative  power  of 
this  kingdom  incited  the  industry  of  searchers 
into  nature,  by  a  large  reward  proposed  to  him 
who  should  show  a  practicable  method  of  find- 
ing the  longitude  at  sea;  and  proportionable 
recompenses  to  those,  who,  tboogn  tney  should 
not  fullv  attain  this  great  end,  might  yet  make 
such  advances  and  disoovenes  as  should  fiuali- 
tate  the  work  to  those  that  might  succeed  them. 

By  the  splendour  of  this  golden  encourage- 
ment many  eves  were  darned,  which  nature 
never  intended  to  piy  into  her  secrets.  By  the 
bope  of  sudden  riches  many  understandings  were 
set  on  work  very  little  proportioned  to  tb^ 
strength,  among  whom  whether  mine  shall  be 
numbereid,  must  be  left  to  the  candour  of  pos- 
terity :  for  I,  amon^  others,  laid  aside  the  busi- 
ness of  my  profession,  to  apply  rojrself  to  the 
study  of  the  tongitude,  not  indeed  in  expectation 
of  the  reward  due  to  a  complete  discovery :  yet 
not  without  hopes,  that  I  might  be  connaered 
as  an  assistant  to  some  greater  genius,  and  re- 
ceive from  the  justice  of  my  coimtiy  the  wages 
offered  to  an  honest  and  not  unsuccessful  labourer 
in  science. 

Considering  the  various  means  by  whicb  this 
important  inquiry  has  been  pursued,  I  found 
that  the  observation  of  the  eclipses,  either  of  the 
primary  or  secondarv  planets,  oeing  possible  but 
at  certain  times,  could  be  of  no  use  to  the  sailor ; 
that  the  motions  of  the  moon  had  been  long 
attended,  however  accurately,  without  any  con- 
sequence; that  other  astronomical  observations 
were  difficult  and  uncertain  with  every  advan- 
tage of  situation,  instruments,  and  knowledge : 
aiM  were  therefore  utteriy  impracticable  to  the 
sailor,  tost  upon  the  water,  ul  provided  with 
instnnnents,  and  not  very  skilful  in  their  ap- 
plication. 

The  hope  of  an  accurate  clock  or  time-keeper 
is  more  specious.  But  when  I  began  these  stu- 
dies, no  movements  had  yet  been  made  that 
were  not  evidently  inaccurate  and  uncertain: 
and  even  of  the  mechanical  labours  which  I  now 
hear  so  loudhr  celebrated,  when  I  consider  the 
obstruction  of  movements  bv  friction,  the  waste 
of  their  parts  by  attrition,  tne  various  pressure 


•  An  Account  of  an  attempc  tn  uceruin  the  Longhode 
M  S«a,  br  an  exact  Theory  of  the  Variation  of  the  Mag- 
netkal  Needle :  with  a  Table  of  Variationa  at  the  moat 
remarkable  citlee  in  Europe,  from  the  year  1060  to  1860. 
By  Zachariah  Willlama. 


of  the  atmosphere,  the  effects  of  difleveot  effiuvift 

rn  metals,  the  power  of  heat  and  oold  npoo 
matter,  the  changes  of  gravitation  and  the 
haxard  of  concussion,!  cannot  but  fear  that  they 
will  supply  the  world  with  another  instance  oi 
fruitless  ingenuity,  thou^  I  hope  thev  will  not 
leave  upon  this  country  the  reproach  of  unre- 
warded diligence. 

I  saw  therefore  nothing  on  whicb  I  could  fix 
with  probability  of  success,  but  the  magnetical 
needle,  an  instrument  easily  portable,  and  little 
subject  to  accidental  injunes,  with  which  the 
sailor  has  had  a  long  acquaintance,  which  ha 
will  wiilmgly  study,  ud  can  easily  consult. 

The  magnetic  needle  from  the  year  1300, 
when  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  first 
applied  by  John  Ooia,  of  Amalphi,  to  the  sea- 
man's use,  seems  to  have  been  long  thought  to 
point  exactly  to  the  north  and  sou£  by  the  na- 
vigators of  uose  times ;  who  sailing  commonly 
on  the  calm  Mediterranean,  or  miking  only 
short  voyages,  had  no  need  or  very  aocorate  o^ 
servatioos;  and  who,  if  they  ever  trma^ently 
observed  any  deviations  from  the  meridiaa, 
tBither  ascribed  them  to  some  extrinsic  and  acci- 
dental cause,  or  wiilmgly  neglected  what  it  was 
not  necessary  to  understand. 

But  when  the  discovery  of  the  new  worid 
tmrned  the  attention  of  mankind  upon  the  naval 
sciences,  and  long  courses  required  greater 
niceties  of  practice,  the  variation  of  the  needle 
soon  became  observable,  and  was  recorded  in 
1500  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Portuguese,  who,  at 
the  expense  of  the  king  of  En^and,  discovered 
the  northern  coasts  of  America. 

As  Uie  next  century  was  a  time  of  naval  ad- 
ventures, it  might  be  expected  that  the  variatioa 
once  observed,  should  have  been  well  studied: 
yet  it  seems  to  have  been  little  heeded;  for  it 
was  supposed  to  be  constant  and  idways  the 
same  in  the  same  place,  till  in  I6S5  Gelbbrand 
noted  its  changes,  and  published  his  obserra- 


From  this  time  the  phOoeophical  world  had  a 
new  subject  of  speculation,  and  the  studeoti  of 
magnetism  employed  their  researches  upon  the 
grsBual  changes  ol  the  needle's  diroctioB,  or  the' 
variations  of  the  variation,  which  have  hitherto 
appeared  so  desultory  and  capridoia,  as  to 
elude  all  the  schemes  which  the  most  foncifol  of 
the  philosophical  dreamers  could  devise  for  ito 
exphcation.  Any  system  that  could  have  united 
these  tormenting  diversities  they  seem  in<£oed 
to  have  received,  and  would  have  contentedly 
numbered  the  revolutions  of  a  central  !iiafnMt, 
with  very  little  concern  about  its  existenoe^ 
could  they  have  assigned  it  any  motion,  or  vicis- 
situde  of  motions,  whidi  could  have  correspond- 
ed with  the  changes  of  the  needle. 

Yet  upon  this  secret  proper^  of  magnsCisB  I 
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Ventured  to  build  my  hopes  of  ascertaining^  the 
longitude  at  sea.  I  round  it  undeniably  certain 
that  the  needle  varies  its  direction  in  a  course 
eastward  or  westward  between  any  assignable 
parallels  of  latitude:  and  supposing  nature  to 
be  in  this  as  in  all  other  operations  uniform  and 
consistent,  I  doubted  not  but  the  variation  pro- 
ceeded in  some  established  method,  though  per- 
haps too  abstruse  and  complicated  for  numan 
comprehension. 

This  difficulty  however  was  to  be  encoun- 
tered ;  and  by  close  and  steady  perseverance  of 
attention  I  at  last  subdued,  or  thought  myself 
to  have  subdued,  it  j  having  formed  a  regular 
system  in  which  all  the  phenomena  seemed  to 
be  reconciled ;  and  bein^  able  from  the  varia- 
tion in  places  where  it  is  known  to  trace  it  to 
those  where  it  is  unknown  ;  or  from  the  past  to 
predict  the  future :  and  consequently  knowing 
the  latitude  and  variation,  to  assign  the  true 
longitude  of  any  place. 

With  this  system  I  came  to  London,  where 
having  laid  my  proposals  before  a  number  of 
ingenious  gentlemen,  it  was  agreed  that  during 
the  time  required  to  the  completion  of  my 
experiments,  1  should  be  supported  by  a  joint 
subscription  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  reward,  to 
which  they  concluded  me  entitled.  Among  the 
subscribers  was  Mr.  Rowley,  the  memorable 
constructor  of  the  orrery ;  and  among  my  fa- 
vourers was  the  Lord  riesley,  a  title  not  unknown 
among  magnetical  philosophers.  I  frequently 
showed  upon  a  globe  of  brass,  experiments  by 
which  my  system  was  confirmed,  at  the  house 
of  IVIr.  Rowley,  where  the  learned  and  curious 
of  that  time  generally  assembled. 

At  this  time  great  expectations  were  raised  by 
Mr.  Whiston,  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  by 
the  inclination  of  the  needle,  whicli  he  supposed 
to  increase  or  diminish  regularly.  "With  this 
learned  man  I  had  many  conferences,  in  which 
I  endeavored  to  evince  what  he  has  at  last  con- 
fessed in  the  narrative  of  his  life,  the  uncertainty 
and  inefficacy  of  his  method. 

About  the  year  1729,  my  subscribers  explained 
my  pretensions  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admirahy, 
and  the  Lord  Torriiigton  declared  my  claim  just 
to  the  reward  assigned  in  the  last  clause  of  il;e 
act  to  those  who  should  make  discoveries  con- 
ducive to  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  sailing. 
This  he  pressed  with  so  much  warmth,  that  the 
commissioners  agreed  to  lay  my  tables  before 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  excused  himself,  by 
reason  of  his  age,  from  a  regular  examination: 
but  when  he  was  informed  that  1  held  the  vaiia- 
tion  at  London  to  be  still  increasing,  which  he 
and  the  other  philosophers,  his  pupils,  thought 
l#  be  then  stationary,  and  on  the  point  of  re- 
gression, he  declared  that  he  believed  my  system 
visionary.  I  did  not  much  murmur  to  be  for  a 
time  overborne  by  that  mighty  name,  even  when 
I  believed  thai  tne  name  only  was  aeainst  me  : 
and  I  have  lived  till  I  am  able  to  produce,  in  my 
favour,  the  testimony  of  time,  the  inflexible 
enemy  of  filse  hypotheses  ;  the  only  testimony 
which  it  becomes  human  understanding  to  op- 
pose to  the  auihority  of  Newton. 

My  notions  have  indeed  I  een  since  treated 
with  equal  superciliousness  by  those  who  have 
not  the  same  title  to  confidence  of  decision ;  men 
who,  though  perhaps  very  learned  in  their  own 
ftudiesy  haire  bad  Utile  acquaintance  with  mine. 
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Yet  even  this  may  be  borne  far  better  than  th« 
petulance  of  boys  whom  I  have  seen  shoot  up 
mto  philosophers  by  experiments  which  I  have 
long  since  made  and  neglected,  and  by  improve- 
ments which  I  have  so  long  transferred  into 
my  ordinary  practice,  that  1  cannot  remember 
when  I  was  without  them. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newtcn  had  declined  the  office 
assigned  him,  it  was  given  to  Mr.  Molineux,  one 
of  the  conimiEsioners  of  the  Admiralty,  who  en- 
gaged in  it  with  no  great  inclination  to  favour 
me ;  but  however  thought  that  one  of  the  instru- 
ments, which,  to  confirm  my  own  opinion,  and 
to  confute  Mr.  Whiston's,  I  had  exhibited  lo  the 
Admiralty,  so  curious  or  useful,  that  he  surrepti 
tiously  copied  it  on  paper,  and  clandestinely 
endeavoured  to  have  it  imitated  by  a  workman  fcp 
his  own  use. 

This  treatment  naturally  produced  remon 
strai)ces  and  altercations,  which  indeed  did  not 
continue  long,  for  Mr.  Molineux  died  soon  after* 
wards;  and  my  proposals  were  for  a  time  for* 
gotten. 

I  will  not  however  accuse  him  of  designing  to 
condemn  me,  without  a  trial ;  for  he  demanded 
a  portion  of  my  tables  to  be  tried  in  a  voyage 
to  America,  which  I  then  thought  I  had  reason 
to  refuse  him,  not  yet  knowing  how  difficult  it 
was  to  obtain,  on  any  terms,  an  actual  exami* 
nation. 

About  this  time  the  theory  of  Dr.  Halley  was 
the  chief  subject  of  maihemaiical  conversation } 
and  though  1  could  not  but  consider  him  as  too 
mucli  a  rival  to  be  appealed  tons  a  judge,  yet 
his  reputation  determined  me  to  solicit  his  ac- 
C|uaintance  and  hazard  his  opinion.  I  was 
introduced  to  him  by  Mr.  Lowthorp  and  Dr. 
Desaguliers,  and  put  ray  tables  into  nis  hands  ; 
which,  after  having  had  them  about  twenty  days 
under  consideration,  he  returned  in  tlie  presence 
of  the  learned  Mr.  Machin,  and  many  other 
skilful  men,  with  an  entreaty  that  I  would  publish 
them  speedily;  /or  I  should  do  ii{fmite  service  to 
mankind. 

It  is  one  of  the  melancholy  pleasures  of  an 
old  man,  to  recollect  the  kindness  of  friends^ 
whose  kindness  he  shall  experience  no  more* 
I  have  now  none  left  lo  favour  my  studies ;  and 
therefore  naturally  turn  my  thoughts  on  those 
by  whom  I  was  favoured  in  better  days;  and  I 
hope  the  vanity  of  age  may  be  forgiven,  when 
I  declare  that  I  can  boasi  among  my  friends^ 
almost  every  name  of  my  time  that  b  now  re- 
membered: and  that  in  that  great  period  of 
mathematical  competiiion  scarce  any  man  failed 
to  appear  as  my  defender,  >^  ho  did  not  appear  as 
my  antagonist. 

By  tliesc  fi  iends  I  was  encouraged  to  exhibit 
to  the  Royal  Society,  an  ocular'  proof  of  the 
reasonableness  of  my  theory,  by  a  sphere  of 
iron,  on  \n  hich  a  small  compass  moved  in  vari- 
ous directions,  exhibited  no  imperfect  system  of 
magnetical  attraction.  The  experiment  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Hawkeshee,  and  the  explanation 
with  which  it  was  accompanied,  was  read  by 
Dr.  Mortimer.  I  received  the  thanks  of  the 
society ;  and  was  solicited  to  reposit  my  theory 
properly  scaled  and  atteste<l  among  their  ar- 
chives, for  the  information  of  potteiity.  I  am 
infirmed,  that  this  whole  transaction  is  recorded 
in  their  minutest 

After  this  I  withdrew  from  public  nobcsy 
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and  applied  myself  wholly  to  the  continuation 
of  my  experiments,  the  confirmation  of  my 
system,  and  the  completion  of  my  tables,  with 
no  other  companion  than  Mr.  Gray,  who  shared 
all  my  studies  and  amusements,  and  used  to  re- 
pay my  communications  of  ma^ctism,  with  his 
discoveries  in  electricity.  Thus  1  proceeded 
with  incessant  dilig^ence  j  and  perhaps"  in  the 
zeal  of  inquiry  did  not  sufficiently  reflect  on 
the  silent  encroachments  of  time,  or  remember, 
tliat  no  man  is  in  more  danger  of  doing  little, 
than  he  who  flatters  himself  with  abilities  to  do 
alL  When  I  was  forced  out  of  my  retirement, 
I  came  loaded  with  the  infirmities  of  age,  to 
struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  a  narrow  fortune, 
cut  oflT  by  the  blindness  of  my  daughter  from 
the  only  assistance  which  I  ever  had ;  deprived 
by  time  of  my  patron  and  friends,  a  kind  of 
stranger  in  a  new  world,  where  curiosity  is  now 
diverted  to  other  objects,  and  where,  having  no 
means  of  ingratiating  my  labours,  I  stand  the 
single  votary  of  an  obsolete  science,  the  scoff  of 
puny  pupils  of  puny  philosophers. 

In  tnis  state  of  dereliction  and  depression,  I 
have  be<}ueathed  to  posterity  the  following  table  ; 
which,  if  time  shall  verify  my  coniectures,  will 
show  that  the  variation  was  once  known ;  and 
that  mankind  had  once  within  their  reach  an  easy 
method  of  discovering  the  longitude. 

I  will  not  however  engage  to  maintain,  that 
all  my  numbers  are  theoretically  and  minutely 
exact ;  I  have  not  endeavoured  at  such  degrees 
of  accuracy  as  only  distract  inquiry  without 
benefiting  practice.  The  quantity  of  the  varia- 
tion has  oeen  settled  partly  by  instruments,  and 
partly  by  computation ;  instruments  must  al- 
ways partake  of  the  imperfection  of  tlie  eyes  and 
hands  of  those  that  make,  and  of  those  that  use 
them ;  and  computation,  till  it  has  been  recti- 
fied by  experiment  is  always  in  danger  of  some 
omission  m  tlie  premises,  or  some  error  in  the 
deduction. 

It  must  be  observed,  in  the  use  of  this  tiible, 
that  though  I  name  particular  cities  for  the  sake 
of  exciting  attention,  yet  the  tables  are  adjusted 
only  to  longitude  and  latitude.  Thus  when  I 
predict  that  at  Prague,  the  variation  will  in  the 
year  1800  be  24  W.  I  intend  to  say,  that  it  will 
oe  such  if  Prague  be^  as  I  have  placed  it,  after 
the  best  geographers,  m  bngitude  14  30^  E.  la- 


titude 50  40^;  but  that  this  is  its  true  sttaolioa, 
I  cannot  be  certain.  The  latitude  of  many  places 
is  unknown,  and  the  longitude  is  known'of  verr 
few ;  and  even  those  wluj  are  imacquainted  witl 
science,  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  not  easily  to 
be  found,  when  they  are  told  how  many  de^ees 
Dr.  Halley,  and  the  French  maihematiaana, 
place  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  distant  from  each 
other. 

Those  who  Would  pursue  this  inquiry  with 
philosophical  nicety,  must  hkewisc  procure  bet- 
ter needles  than  those  commonly  in  use.  The 
needle,  which  after  long  experience  I  reconi' 
incnd  to  mariners,  must  be  of  pure  steel,  the 
spines  and  the  cap  of  one  piece,  the  whole  len^ 
three  inches,  each  spine  containing  four  grains 
and  a  half  of  steel,  and  the  cap  thirteen  graini 
and  a  half. 

The  common  needles  are  so  ill  formed,  or  so 
unskilfully  suspended,  that  they  are  affected  by 
many  causes  besides  magnetism:  and  amoof 
other  inconveniences  have  given  occasion  to  the 
idle  dream  of  a  horary  variation. 

I  doubt  not  but  particular  places  may  produce 
exceptions  to  my  system.  There  may  be,  is 
many  parts  of  the  earth,  bodies  which  obstruct 
or  intercept  the  general  influence  of  magnetism; 
but  those  interruptions  do  not  inf4inffe  the  the- 
ory. It  is  allowed,  that  water  will  run  down 
a  declivity,  though  sometimes  a  strong;  wind 
may  force  it  upwards.  It  is  granted,  that  the 
sun  gives  light  at  noon,  thou^  in  certain  con- 
junctions it  may  suffer  an  eclipse. 

These  causes,  whatever  they  are,  that  inter- 
rupt the  course  of  the  magnetical  powers,  art 
least  Ukely  to  be  found  in  the  great  ocean,  when 
the  earth,  with  all  its  minerals,  is  8eclud«l  torn 
the  compass  by  the  vast  body  of  uniform  water. 
So  that  this  method  of  finding  the  lonpitode, 
with  a  bnppy  contrariety  to  aJl  others,  is  most 
easy  and  practicable  at  sea. 

This  method,  therefore,  I  recommend  to  the 
study  and  prosecution  of  the  sailor  and  (^ik>- 
sopher ;  and  the  appendant  specimen  I  exhibit 
to  the  candid  examination  of  the  maritime  na- 
tions, as  a  specimen  of  a  general  table,  showing 
the  variation  at  all  times  and  places  for  the  whole 
revolution  of  the  magnetic  p>les,  which  I  have 
long  ago  beflun,  and,  with  just  encouragement, 
should  have  long  ago  completed. 
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Sir, 
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The  Plans  which  have  been  offered  by  differ- 
ent architects,  of  different  reputation  and  abili- 
ties, for  the  construction  of  the  Bridge  intended 
to  be  built  at  Blackfriars,  are,  by  uie  reiection 
of  the  greater  part,  now  reduced  to  a  small  num- 
ber ;  in  which  small  number,  three  are  supposed 
to  be  much  superior  to  the  rest;  so  that  only 
three  architects  are  now  properly  competitors  for 
the  honour  of  this  great  employment ;  by  two  of 
tehom  are  proposed  f  einictrcu/or,  and  by  the  other 
elliptical  arches, 

f  he  quei>tion  is,  therefore,  whether  an  ellipti- 
cal or  semicircular  arch  is  to  be  preferred  ? 

The  first  excellence  of  a  bridge  built  for  com- 
merce over  a  large  river,  is  strength  ;  for  a  bridge 
which  cannot  stand,  however  beautiful,  will  boast 
its  beauty  but  a  little  while  ;  tlie  stronger  arch  is 
therefore  to  be  preferred,  and  much  more  to  be 
preferred,  if  with  greater  strength  it  has  greater 
beauty. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  mathe- 
matical principles  of  architecture,  are  not  many ; 
and  yet  fewer  are  they  who  will,  upon  anv  single 
occasion,  endure  any  laborious  stretch  of  thought, 
or  harass  their  minds  with  unaccustomed  inves- 
tigations. We  shall  therefore  attempt  to  show 
the  vfcakness  of  the  elliptical  arch,  by  arguments 
which  appear  simply  to  common  reason,  and 
which  will  yet  stand  the  test  of  geometrical  ex- 
amination. 

All  arches  have  a  certain  degree  of  weakness. 
No  hollow  building  can  be  equally  strong  with  a 
solid  mass,  of  which  every  upper  part  presses 
perpendicularly  upon  the  lower.  Any  weight 
laid  upon  the  top  of  an  arch,  has  a  tendency  to 
force  that  top  into  the  vacuity  below ;  and  the 
arch  thus  loaaed  on  the  top,  stands  only  because 
the  stones  that  form  it,  being  wider  in  the  upper 
than  in  the  lower  parts,  that  part  that  fills  a 
wider  space  cannot  fall  through  a  space  less 
wide ;  but  the  force  which  laid  upon  a  fiat  would 
press  directly  downwards,  is  dispersed  each  way 
jn  a  lateral  direction,  as  the  parts  of  a  beam  are 
pushed  out  to  the  right  and  left  b^  a  wedge  driven 
between  them.  In  proportion  as  the  ston^  are 
wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  they  can 
less  easily  be  forced  downwards,  and  as  their 
lateral  surfaces  tend  more  from  the  centre  to  each 
side,  to  so  much  more  is  the  pressure  directed 
laterally  towards  the  piers,  and  so  much  less  per- 
pendicularly towards-  the  vacuity. 

Upon  this  plain  principle  the  semicircular  arch 


may  be  demonstrated  to  excel  in  strength  the 
elliptical  arch,  which  approaching  nearer  to  a 
straight  line,  roust  be  constructed  with  stones 
whose  diminution  downwards  is  very  little,  and 
of  which  the  pressure  is  almost  perpendicular. 

It  has  yet  been  sometimes  asserted  by  hardy 
ignorance,  that  the  elliptical  arch  is  stronger  than 
the  semicircular;  or  in  other  terms,  tnat  any 
mass  is  more  strongly  supported  the  less  it  rests 
upon  the  supporters,  u  the  elliptical  arch  be 
equally  strong  with  the  semicircular,  that  is,  if  an 
arch,  by  approaching  to  a  straight  line,  loses 
none  of  its  stability,  it  will  follow,  that  all  arcu- 
ation  is  useless,  and  that  the  bridge  may  at  last 
without  any  inconvenience,  con^st  of  stone  laid 
in  straight  lines  from  pillar  to  pillar.  But  if  a 
straight  hne  will  bear  no  weight,  which  is  evi- 
dent at  the  first  view,  it  is  plain  likeM'ise,  that  an 
ellipsis  will  bear  very  little  ;  and  that  as  the  arch 
is  more  curved,  its  strength  is  increased. 

Havini^  thus  evinced  the  superior  strength  of 
the  semiarcular  arch,  we  have  sufficiently  proved, 
that  it  ought  to  be  preferred  ;  but  to  leave  no  ob- 
jection unpreventea,  we  think  it  proper  hkewise 
to  observe,  that  the  elliptical  arch  must  always 
appear  to  want  elevation  and  dignity ;  and  that 
if^  beauty  be  to  be  determined  by  suffras^  the 
elliptical  arch  will  have  little  to  boast,  since  the 
only  bridge  of  that  kind  h<xs  now  stood  two  hun' 
dred  jfears  without  imitation. 

If  m  opposition  to  these  arguments,  and  in  de- 
fiance at  once  of  right  reason  and  general  au- 
thority, the  elliptical  arch  should  at  last  be  chceen, 
what  will  the  world  believe,  than  that  some  other 
motive  than  reason  influenced  the  determination  ? 
And  some  degree  of  partiality  cannot  but  be  sus- 
pected by  him,  who  has  been  told  that  one  of  the 
judges  appointed  to  decide  this  question,  is  Mr. 
M — 11 — r,  who  having  by  ignorance,  or  thought- 
lessness, already  preferred  the  elliptical  arch,  will 
probably  think  himself  obli^d  to  maintain  his 
own  judgment,  though  his  opinion  will  avail  but 
little  with  the  pubUc,  when  it  is  known  that  Mr. 
S — ps — n  declares  it  Lo  be  false. 

lie  that  in  the  list  of  the  committee  chosen  for 
the  superintendency  of  the  bridge,  reads  many 
of  the  most  illustrious  names  of^this  great  city, 
will  hope  that  the  greater  number  will  have  more 
reverence  for  the  opinion  of  posterity,  than  to 
disgrace  themselves,  and  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom,  in  compliance  with  any  man,  who,  in- 
stead of  voting,  aspires  to  dictate,  perhaps  with- 
out any  claim  to  such  superiority,  either  by  great- 
ness of  birth,  dignity  of  employment,  extent  of 
knowledge,  or  largeness  of  fortune. 
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LETTER  a 


Sra.  Dec  Sth,  1759. 

In  questions  of  general  concern,  there  is  no 
law  of  government  or  rule  of  decency,  that  for- 
bids open  examination  and  public  discussbn.  I 
gh\ll  thsrefore  not  betray,  by  a  mean  apology, 
that  right  which  no  man  has  power,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, no  wise  man  has  desired  to  refuse  me  ;  but 
shall  consider  the  Letter  published  by  you  last 
Friday,  in  defence  of  Mr.  M — 's*  design  for  a 
Dew  bridge. 

Mr.  mI— - —  proposes  elliptical  arches.  It  has 
been  objected  that  elliptical  arches  are  weak: 
and  therefore  impn>per  for  a  bridge  of  commerce. 
In  a  country  where  grcatsr  weights  are  ordina- 
rily carried  by  land  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  That  there  is  an  elliptical 
bridge  at  Florence  is  allowed,  but  the  objectors 
maintain,  that  its  stability  is  so  much  doubted, 
that  carts  are  not  permitted  to  pass  over  it. 

To  this  no  answer  is  made,  but  that  it  was 
built  for  coaches  ;  and  if  it  had  been  built  for 
carts,  it  would  have  been  made  stronger :  thus 
all  the  cmtrovertists  a^ree,  that  the  bridge  is  too 
weak  far  fearts ;  and  it  is  of  little  importance, 
wheiher  carts  are  prohibited  because  the  bridge 
is  weak,  or  whether  the  architect,  knowing  that 
carts  were  prohibited,  voluntarily  constructed  a 
weak  bridge.  The  instability  of  the  elliptical 
arch  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  argument, 
and  Anunanuti>6  attempt  nas  proved  it  by  ex- 
ample. 

The  iron  rail,  whether  gilt  or  varnished,  ap- 
pears to  me  unwortliy  of  detwite.  I  suppose 
every  judicious  eye  will  discern  it  to  be  minute 
and  trifl.ng,  eaufttly  unfit  to  make  a  part  of  a 
great  design,  whatever  be  its  colour.  I  shall  only 
observe  how  little  the  writer  understands  his  own 
positions,  when  he  recommends  it  to  be  cast  in 
whole  pieces  from  pier  to  pier.  That  iron  forced 
is  stronger  than  iron  cast,  every  smith  can  m- 
form  him  ;  and  if  it  be  cast  in  large  pieces,  the 
fracture  of  a  single  bar  must  be  repaired  by  a 
pew  piece. 

The  abrupt  rise  which  is  feared  from  firm  cir- 
cular arches,  may  be  easily  prevented,  by  a  little 
ex'ens;on  of  the  abutment  at  each  end,  which 
will  take  away  the  objection,  and  add  almost 
nothing  to  the  expense. 

The  whole  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  Mr. 
M  ■,  is  only  that  there  is  an  elliptical  bridge 
at  Florence,  and  an  iron  balustrade  at  Rome ; 
the  bridge  is  owned  to  be  weak,  and  the  iron 
balustrade  we  consider  as  mean ;  and  are  loth 
that  our  own  country  should  unite  two  follies  in 
a  public  work. 

The  architrave  of  Perault^  which  has  been 
|)0'np'>usly  produced,  bears  nothing  but  its  en- 
tablature ;  and  is  so  far  from  owing  its  support 
to  the  artfal  section  of  the  stone,  that  it  is  field 
tojfither  by  cramps  of  iron  ;  to  which  I  am  afraid 
Mr.  M — ^  must  have  recourse,  if  he  persists  in 
liis  ellipsis,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  his  vindicator, 
forma  his  a-rh  of  four  segments  of  circles  drawn 
from  four  different  centres. 

That  Mr.   M "  obiained  the  prize  of  the 

architecture  at  Rome,  a  few  months  ago,  is  will- 
ingly confessed ;  nor  da  his  opponents  doubt 
that  hs  obtained  it  by  dsserving  it     May  be 


•  Mr.  Mylna. 


continue  to  obtain  whatever  he  deaerres  5  but  kt 
it  nnt  be  presumed  that  a  prize  granted  at  Rome, 
implies  an  irresistible  degree  of  skilL  The  com* 
petition  is  only  between  boys,  and  the  prize  given 
to  exrite  lauuable  industry,  not  to  reward  con- 
summate excellence.  Nor  will  the  suffrage  of 
the  Romans  much  advance  any  name  amon^ 
those  who  know,  what  no  man  of  science  will 
deny,  that  architecture  has  for  some  time  dege- 
nerated at  Rome  to  the  lowest  state,  and  that  the 
Pantheon  is  now  deformed  by  petty  decorations, 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c, 


LETTER  m. 
Sir,  Dec.  ISeA,  1759. 

It  is  the  common  fate  of  erroneous  positionL 
that  they  are  betrayed  by  defence,  and  obscured 
by  explanation ;  that  their  authors  deviate  from 
the  main  question  into  incidental  dis<^uisitionS| 
and  raise  a  mist  where  they  should  let  in  light 

Of  all  these  concomitants  of  errors,  the  Letter 
of  Dec.  10th,  in  favour  of  elliptical  arches,  has 
affr>rded  examples.  A  great  part  of  it  is  spent 
upon  digressions.  The  writer  allows,  tliatUt 
first  exceilenee  of  a  bridge  is  umhubtetUy  strength: 
but  this  concession  afr>rds  him  an  opportunity  of 
telling  us,  that  strength,  or  provision  against  de. 
cay,  has  its  limits ;  and  of  mentioning  the  Mono* 
ment  and  Cupola,  without  any  advance  towards 
evidence  or  argument. 

The  first  excellence  of  a  bridge  is  now  allowed 
to  be  strength  ;  and  it  has  been  asserted,  that  a 
semi-ellipsis  has  less  strength  than  a  semictfde. 
To  this  he  first  answers,  that  grmUing  this  posi» 
tion /or  a  moment^  the  semi-ellipsis  may  yet  have 
strength  sufHcient  for  the  purpose  of  conunerce. 
This  grant,  which  was  made- but  for  a  monoent, 
needed  not  to  have  been  made  at  all ;  for  befon 
he  concludes  his  Letter,  he  undertakes  to  prove 
that  the  elliptical  arch  must  in  all  respects  be  sHpt* 
rior  in  strength  to  the  semicircle.  For  this  danng 
assertion  he  made  way  by  the  intermediate  para- 
graphs ;  in  which  he  observes,  that  the  c»ntexit$ 
of  a  semi'dlipsis  may  be  increased  at  toill  to  any  dt* 
{Tree  that  strength  may  require :  which  is,  that  an 
elliptical  arch  may  be  made  less  elliptical,  to  be 
mode  less  weak  ;  or  that  an  arch,  which  by  its 
elliptical  form  is  superior  in  strength  to  the  semi- 
circle, may  become  almost  as  strong  as  a  semi- 
circle, by  being  made  almost  semicircular. 

That  the  longer  diameter  of  an  ellipsis  may  ba 
shortened,  till  it  shall  differ  little  from  a  circle,  is 
indisputably  true;  but  why  should  the  writer 
forget  the  semicircle  differs  as  little  from  such  an 
ellipsis  7  It  seems  that  the  dififerenoe,  whether 
small  or  great,  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  aeoi^ 
circle ;  for  he  does  not  promise  that  the  elliptical 
arch,  with  all  the  convexity  that  his  ima^naiioB 
can  confer,  will  stand  without  cramps  </ iron,  and 
melted  leadf  and  lor  re  stones,  and  a  very  thick  arch  ; 
assistances  which  the  semicircle  does  not  require, 
and  which  can  be  yet  less  required  by  a  sccai 
ellipsis,  which  is  in  all  rebels  superior  m 
strength. 

Of  a  man  who  loves  opposition  so  well,  aj  to 
be  thus  at  variance  with  himself^  little  doubt  can 
be  made  of  his  contrariety  to  others;  nor  dot 
think  myself  entitled  to  complain  of  disregard 
from  one,  with  whom  the  performancea  of  aac^ 
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qnitr  hare  bo  lUtie  wdght:  yet  in  defiance  of 
all  this  contennptuous  superiority,  I  must  a^in 
venture  to  declare,  that  a  $traiglU  line  vjUI  bear 
no  weight;  being  convinced,  that  not  even  the 
science  of  Vasari  can  muke  that  form  strong 
which  the  laws  of  nature  have  condemned  to 
weakness.  By  the  position,  that  a  Mtrtdght  line 
will  bear  nothing,  is  meant,  that  it  receives  no 
§lrengthfrom  straightneas  ;  for  that  many  br>dies, 
laid  in  strai^iht  Unes,  will  support  weight  by  tlie 
cohesion  of  their  parts,  every  one  has  found,  who 
has  seen  dishes  on  a  shelf,  or  a  thief  upon  the 
gallows.  It  is  not  denied,  that  stones  may  be  so 
crushed  together  by  enormous  pressure  on  each 
side,  that  a  heavy  mass  may  safely  be  laid  upon 
them ;  but  the  strength  must  be  derived  merely 
f.*om  the  lateral  resistance;  and  the  line  so 
loaded  will  be  itself  part  of  the  load. 

The  scmi-ellipiic'il  arch  has  one  recommenda- 
tion yet  unexamined ;  we  are  told  that  it  is  dif- 


ficult of  execution.  Why  difficulty  should  bt 
chosen  for  its  own  sake,  I  am  not  able  to  dis- 
cover ;  but  it  nwst  not  be  forgotten,  that  as  the 
convexity  is  increased,  the  dimcuhy  is  lessened ; 
and  I  know  not  well  whether  this  writer,  who 
appears  equally  ambitious  of  difficulty  and  stu- 
dious of  strength,  will  wish  to  increase  the  con- 
vexity f  >r  the  train  of  strength,  or  to  lessen  it  for 
the  love  of  difficulty. 

The  friend  of  Mr.  M ,  however  he  may 

be  mistaken  in  some  of  his  opinions,  does  not 
want  the  appearance  of  reason,  when  he  jirefers 
f^clB  to  theories ;  and  that  I  may  not  dismiss  the 
question  without  some  appeal  to  facts,  I  will  bor- 
row an  example,  suggested  by  a  great  artist,  and 
reconmiended  to  those  who  may  still  doubi  which 
of  the  two  arches  is  the  stronger,  to  press  an  egg 
first  on  the  ends,  and  then  upon  the  sides.  I  am, 
Sir,  yours,  && 


SOME    THOUGHTS    ON    AGRICULTURE, 

BOTH  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN; 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  HONOUR  DUE  TO  AN  ENGLISH  FA^^R 

FROM   THE   UNIVERSAL  VISITOR  FOR  FEB.    1756. 


AoRictrLTiTRE,  in  the  primeval  a^,  was  the 
common  parent  of  traffic :  for  the  opulence  of  man- 
kind then  consisted  in  cattle,  ana  the  product  of 
tillage;    which  are  now  very  essential  for  the 

f)rom^tion  of  trade  in  general,  but  more  particu- 
arlv  so  to  such  nations  as  are  most  abundant  in 
cattle,  corn,  and  fruits.  The  labour  of  the  farmer 
gives  employment  to  the  manufacturer,  and  yields 
a  support  fr>r  the  other  parts  of  the  community: 
it  is  nr)w  the  spring  which  sets  the  whole  grand 
machine  of  commerce  in  motion ;  and  the  sail 
could  not  be  spread  without  the  assistance  of  the 
pbugh.  But  though  the  farmers  arc  of  such 
utility  in  a  state,  we  find  them  in  general  too 
much  disregarded  among  the  politer  kind  of  peo- 
ple in  the  present  age;  while  we  cannot  help  ob- 
serving the  honour  that  antiquity  has  always 
paid  to  the  profession  of  the  husbandman  ;  which 
naturally  leads  us  into  some  reflections  upon  that 
occasion. 

Though  mines  of  gold  and  silver  should  be  ex- 
hausted, and  the  species  made  of  them  lost; 
thoua:h  diamonds  and  penrls  should  remain  con- 
cealed in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  womb 
of  the  sea;  though  commerce  with  strangers  be 
prohibited ;  though  all  arts  which  have  no  other 
object  than  splendour  and  embellishment,  should 
be  abolished  ;  yet  the  fertility  of  the  earih  alone 
would  afford  an  abundant  supply  for  the  occa- 
sions of  an  indusLrious  people,  bjr  furnishing  sub- 
sistence for  them*  and  sucn  armies  as  should  be 
•  mustered  in  their  defence.  We,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  be  surprised,  that  agriculture  was  in  ^o 
much  honour  among  the  ancients :  for  it  ought 
imtber  to  seem  wonderful  that  it  should  ever 


cease  to  he  so,  and  that  the  most  necessary  and 
most  indispensable  of  all  professions  should  hav« 
fallen  into  any  contempt. 

Agriculture  was  in  no  part  of  the  world  in 
higher  consideration  than  jEIgypt,  where  it  was 
the  particular  object  of  government  and  policy : 
nor  was  any  counti-y  ever  better  peopled,  richer, 
or  more  powerful  The  Satrapa,  amdng  the  As- 
syrians and  Persians,  were  rewarded,  if  the  lands 
iu  their  governments  were  well  cultivated ;  but 
were  punished,  if  that  part  of  their  duty  was  ne» 
fleeted.  Africa  abounded  in  com,  but  the  most 
fimous  countries  were  Thrace,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily. 

Cato,  the  censor,  has  justly  called  Sicily  the 
magazine  and  nursing  mother  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple,"who  were  supplied  from  thence  %vith  almost 
all  their  corn,  both  for  the  use  of  the  city,  and 
the  subsistence  of  her  armies :  though  wc  also 
find  in  Livy,  that  the  Romans  received  no  incon- 
siderable quantities  of  com  from  Sardinia.  But, 
when  Rome  had  made  herself  mistress  rf  Car- 
thage and  Alexandria,  Africa  and  Egypt  became 
her  storehouses :  for  those  cities  sent  such  nu- 
merous fleets  every  year,  freighted  with  corn,  to 
Rome,  that  Alexandria  alone  annually  supplied 
twenty  millions  of  bushels :  and,  when  the  har- 
vest happened  to  fail  in  one  of  these  provinces, 
the  other  came  in  to  its  aid,  and  supported  the 
metropolis  of  the  world ;  which,  without  this 
supply,  would  have  been  in  danger  of  perishing 
by  famine.  Rome  actually  saw  nerself  reduced 
to  this  condition  under  Augustus  ;  for  there  re- 
mained only  three  days*  provision  of  com  in  the 
city ;  and  that  prince  was  so  J^ril  of  tenderness 
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for  the  people,  tluU  he  had  resolved  to  poison 
himself,  if  the  expected  fleeie  did  not  arrive  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  that  tinie ;  but  they  came, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Romans  was  attri- 
buted to  the  ^d  fortune  of  their  emperor  ^  but 
wise  precautions  were  taken  to  avoid  the  like 
dans:er  for  the  future. 

Wlien  the  seat  of  empire  was  transplanted  to 
Constantinople,  that  city  was  supplied  in  the 
same  manner;  and  when  the  emperor  Sepiimius 
Severus  died,  there  was  com  in  tlie  public  maga- 
zines for  seven  years,  expending  daily  75,000 
bus'iels  in  bread,  for  600,000  men. 

The  ancients  were  no  less  industrious  in  the 
eultivation  of  the  vine  than  in  that  of  com,  though 
they  applied  themselves  to  it  later:  for  Noah 
planted  it  by  order,  and  discovered  the  use  that 
mi^ht  be  m^ide  of  the  fniit,  by  pressing  out  and 
preserving  the  juice.  The  vine  was  carried  by 
the  oflfspnng  of  No  ih  into  ths  several  countries 
of  ths  world :  but  Asia  was  the  first  to  expe- 
rience the  sweets  of  this  gift ;  from  whence  it 
was  imparted  to  Europe  and  Africa.  Greece 
and  Italy,  which  were  disiingubhed  in  so  many 
other  respects,  were  particularly  so  by  the  ex- 
cellency of  their  wines.  Greece  was  most  cele- 
brated for  the  wines  of  Cjrprus,  Lesbos,  and 
Ohio ;  the  fonner  of  which  is  in  great  esteem  at 
present:  though  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  has 
oecn  generally  suppressed  in  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions. As  the  Romans  were  indebted  to  the 
Grecians  for  thwarts  and  sciences,  so  were  they 
likewise  fir  the  improvement  of  their  wines ;  the 
beat  of  which  were  produced  in  the  country  of 
Capua,  and  were  called  the  Massick,  Calentan, 
F<>nnian,  Caecuban,  and  Falernian,  so  much 
celebrated  by  Horace.  Domitian  passed  an  edict 
f  )r  di^troying  all  the  vines,  and  that  no  more 
should  bj  pl'inted  throughout  the  greatest  part  of 
the  west;  which  continued  almost  two  hundred 
years  afterwards,  when  the  emperor  Probiis  em- 
ployed his  soldiers  in  pi  mting  vines  in  Europe, 
in  ths  sime  manner  asHinnioal  had  Tormerly 
employed  his  troops  in  planting  olive-trees  in 
Africa.  Some  of  tne  ancients  have  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  the  cultivation  of  vines  is  more  be- 
nencial  than  any  other  kind  of  husb:indry:  but, 
if  this  wa<(  thought  so  in  the  time  of  Columella,  it 
is  very  different  at  p/esent ;  nor  were  all  the  an- 
cients of  his  opinion,  for  several  gave  the  prefer- 
ence to  pasture  lands. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  an  important  part  of  RErriculture.  The 
riches  of  Abrahim,  Laban,  and  Job,  consisted  in 
their  flocks  and  herds.  We  also  find  from  Lai- 
nus  in  Virgil,  and  Ulysses  in  Homer,  that  the 
wealth  of  those  princes  consisted  in  cattle.  It 
was  likewise  the  same  among  the  Romans,  till 
the  in'roduction  of  money,  wh'r.h  put  a  value 
upon  commodities,  and  established  a  new  kind 
of  barter.  Varro  has  not  disdained  to  give  an 
extensive  account  of  all  the  beasts  that  are  of 
any  usct>  the  country,  either  for  tillage,  breed, 
caraage,  or  other  conveniences  of  man.  And 
C  ito,  the  censor,  was  of  opiniin,  that  the  feed- 
ing of  ca'tle  was  the  most  certain  and  speedy 
meh^d  of  enriching  a  country. 

Luxury,  avarice,  injustice,  violence,  and  am- 
bition, take  up  their  ordinanr  residence  in  po- 
pulous cities ;  while  the  hard  and  laborious  life 
of  the  husbandman  will  not  admit  of  these  vices. 
The  honest  fanner  lives  in  a  Mrise  and  happy 


state,  which  inclines  him  to  justice,  temperanofl^ 
sobriety,  smcerity,  and  every  virtue  tnat  can 
dignify  human  nature.  This  gave  room  for  ths 
poets  to  feign,  that  Astnea,  the  goddess  of  Ju»> 
tice,  had  her  last  residence  among  huabandmen, 
before  she  quitted  the  earth.  Hesiod  and  Vir^ 
have  brought  the  assistance  of  the  muses  in 
praise  of  agriculture.  Kings,  generals,  and 
philosophers,  have  not  thought  it  unwortliy  their 
birth,  rank,  and  genius,  to  leave  precepts  to  pos- 
terity upon  the  utility  of  the  husbandman's  pro- 
fession. Hiero,  Attains,  and  Archelaus,  kings  ot 
Syracuse,  Pen^mus,  and  Cappadocia,  have  com- 
posed books  for  supporting  and  augmenting  the 
fertility  of  their  different  countries.  The  Car- 
thaginian general  Mago  wrote  twenty-eight  vo- 
lumes  upon  this  subject ;  and  Cato,  the  censor, 
followed  his  example.  Nor  have  Plato,  Xe* 
nophon,  and  Aristotle,  omitted  this  article,  whidi 
makes  an  essential  part  of  their  politics.  And 
Cicero,  sneakins  of  the  writings  of  Xenoplion, 
says,  »*  How  fully  and  excellently  does  he,  hi 
that  book  called  his  *CEconomic3,'  set  out  the 
advantages  of  husbandry,  and  a  country  life '" 

When  Britain  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  she 
annually  supplied  them  with  great  quantities  of 
corn ;  and  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  was  then  looked 
upon  as  the  granary  for  the  western  provinces* 
but  the  Britons,  both  under  the  Romans  and 
Saxons,  were  employed  like  slaves  at  the  plough. 
On  the  intermixture  of  the  Danes  and  Normans, 
possessions  were  better  regulated,  and  the  state 
of  vassalage  gradually  declined,  till  it  was  en- 
tirely worn  ofr  under  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Edward  VI.  j  for  they  hurt  the  old  nobility 
by  favouring  the  commons,  who  grew  rich  by 
trade,  and  purchased  estat6^. 

The  wines  of  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain, 
are  now  the  best ;  while  Italy  can  only  boast  ot 
the  wine  made  in  Tusrany.  The  breeding  of 
cattle,  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  Denmark  and 
Ireland.  The  corn  of  Sicily  is  still  is  in  great  es- 
teem, as  well  as  what  is  produced  in  the  horthora 
countries :  but  Englana  is  the  happiest  spot  in 
the  universe  for  all  the  principal  Kinds  of  agri- 
culture, and  especially  its  great  produc  *  of  com. 

The  improvement  of  oiir  landed  estates,  is 
the  enrichment  of  the  kingdom ;  for,  without 
this,  how  could  we  carry  on  our  manufactures, 
or  prosecute  our  commerce  ?  We  should  lodi 
upon  the  English  farmer  as  the  most  osefn. 
member  of  sociotv.  His  arable  grounds  not 
only  supply  his  fellnw-subjects  with  all  kinds  of 
tSe  best  grain,  but  his  industry  enables  him  to 
export  great  (quantities  to  otherkinsdoms,  which 
might  otherwise  starve:  particularly  t^pain  and 
Portugal ;  for  in  one  year,  there  have  occn  ex- 
portpd  51 ,520  q-arters  of  badey,  21 9,781  of  mail, 
1,920  of  oatmeal,  1,329  of  rye,  and  153,54Sof 
wheat;  the  bounty  on  which  amounted  to 
72,433  pounds.  What  a  fund  of  treasure  arisn 
from  his  pasture  lands,  which  breed  such  inmn 
merahle  nocks  of  sheep,  and  afford  such  fine 
herds  of  cattle,  to  feed  Brirons,  and  clothe  i 


kind !  He  rears  fiax  and  hemp  for  the  making 
of  linen ;  while  his  plantations  of  apples  ana 
hops  supply  him  with  generou^  kinds  of  ti^aoni 
The  land-tax,  when  at  four  shillings  m  the 
pound,  produces  2,000,000  pounds  a  year.  Th« 
arises  from  the  labour  of  the  husbandman :  it  is 
a  great  sum :  but  how  greatly  is  it  increaMd  trf 
the  means  it  furnishes  for  trade  7    Without  tk« 
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hidiMtry  of  the  farmer,  the  manofacttirer  could 
have  no  goo^s  to  supply  the  merchant,  nor  the 
merchant  find  any  employment  for  the  mariners : 
trade  would  be  stajirnated ;  riches  would  be  of 
noadvantasre  to  the  great;  and  labour  of  no 
service  to  the  poor. 

The  Rnnnans,  as  historians  all  allow, 
Sought,  in  extreme  di:<ttress,  the  rural  plou^  ; 
lo  tr'umphe  !  fur  the  riltafft  swain 
Retired  to  be  a  nobleman  «  again. 


FURTHER  THOUGHTS  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

FROM    THB    VISITOR    FOR   MARCH,    1756. 

Al  my  last  visit,  I  took  the  liberty  of  mftntion- 
ini»  a  suSject,  which,  I  think,  is  not  considered 
with  attention  proportionate  to  its  importance. 
Nothing  can  more  fully  prove  the  in$;ratitude  of 
mankind,  a  crime  often  charged  upon  them,  and 
often  denied,  than  the  little  regard  which  the  dis- 
posers of  honorary  rewards  have  paid  to  agricul- 
ture ;  which  is  treated  as  a  subject  so  remote 
from  common  life,  by  all  those  who  do  not  im- 
mediately hold  the  plough,  or  give  fodder  to  the 
ox,  that  I  think  there  is  room  to  que.^tion,  whe- 
ther a  great  part  of^mankind  has  yet  been  in- 
formed that  life  is  sustained  by  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  I  was  once  indeed  p-ovoked  to  ask  a 
lady  of  gf^eat  eminence  for  genius.  Whether  she 
Jbteio  of  what  bread  is  made  ? 

I  have  already  observed,  how  differently  agri- 
culture was  considered  by  the  heroes  and  wise 
men  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  shall 
now  only  add,  that  even  after  the  emperors  had 
made  great  alteration  in  the  system  of  life,  and 
taught  m?n  to  portion  out  their  esteem  to  other 
qualities  than  usefulness,  agriculture  still  main- 
tained its  reputation,  and  was  taught  by  the 
polite  and  elegant  Celsus  among  the  other  arts. 

The  usefulness  of  agriculture  I  have  already 
shown ;  I  shall  now,  therefore,  prove  its  neces- 
sity ;  and  having  before  declared  that  it  produces 
the  chief  riches  of  a  nation,  I  shall  proceed  to 
show,  that  it  gives  its  only  riches,  the  only  riches 
which  we  can  call  our  own,  and  of  which  wc 
need  not  fear  either  deprivation  or  diminution. 

Of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  the  first  blessing 
is  independence.    Neither  the  man  nor  the  peo- 

Sle  can  be  happy  to  whom  any  human  power  can 
eny  the  necessaries  or  ^conveniences  of  life. 
There  is  no  way  of  living  without  the  need  of 
foreign  assistance,  but  by  the  product  of  our  own 
land,  improved  by  our  own  labour.  Eveiy  other 
source  of  plenty  is  perishable  or  casual. 

Trade  and  manufactures  must  be  confessed 
often  to  enrich  countries :  and  we  ourselves  are 
indebted  to  them  for  those  ships  by  which  we 
now  command  the  sea  from  the  ec|uator  to  the 
poles,  and  for  those  sums  with  which  we  have 
shown  ourselves  able  to  arm  the  nations  of  the 
north  in  defence  of  regions  in  the  western  he- 
misphere. But  trade  and  manufactures,  however 
profitable,  must  yield  to  the  cultivation  of  lands 
in  usefulness  and  dignity. 

Commerce,  however  we  may  please  ourselves 
with  the  contrary  opinion,  is  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  fortune,  inconstant  and  deceitful  as  ner 
mother;  she  chooses  her  residence  where  she 
Is  least  expected,  and  shifts  her  abode,  when  her 
continuance  is  in  appearance  most  firmly  settled. 


Who  can  read  of  tiie  present  distresses  ef  tho 
Genoese,  whose  only  choice  now  remaining  is 
from  what  monarch  they  shall  soHcit  protection  7 
Who  can  see  the  Hanseatic  towns  in  ruins, 
where  perhaps  the  inhabitants  do  not  always 
equal  the  number  of  the  houses  ;  but  he  will  say 
to  himself.  These  are  the  cities  whose  trade  en- 
abled them  once  to  ^ive  laws  to  the  world,  to 
whose  merchants  prraces  sent  their  Jewels  in 
pawn,  from  whose  treasuries  armies  were  paid, 
and  navies  supplied  !  And  who  can  then  forbear 
to  consider  trade  as  a  weak  and  uncertain  basis 
of  power,  and  wish  to  h'.s  own  country  greatness 
more  solid,  and  felicity  more  durable  f 

It  is  apparent,  that  every  trading  nation  flou- 
rishes, while  it  can  be  said  to  flourish,  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  others.  We  cannot  compel  any  people 
to  buy  from  us,  or  to  sell  to  us.  A  thousiuKi 
accidents  may  prejudice  them  in  favour  of  our 
rivals;  the  workmen  of  another  nation  may 
labour  for  less  price,  or  some  accidental  improve* 
ment,  or  natural  advantage,  may  procure  a  just 
preference  for  their  commodities ;  as  experience 
has  shown,  that  there  is  no  work  of  the  hands, 
which,  at  different  times,  is  not  best  performed 
in  different  places. 

Traffic,  even  while  it  continues  in  its  state  of 
prosperitjr,  must  owe  its  success  to  agriculture ; 
the  materials  of  manufacture  are  the  produce  of 
the  earth.  The  wool  which  we  weave  into  cloth, 
the  wood  which  is  formed  into  cabinets,  the 
metals  which  are  forged  into  weapons,  are  sup- 
plied by  nature  with  the  help  of  art  Manufac- 
tures, indeed,  and  profitable  manufactures,  are 
sometimes  raised  from  imported  materials,  but 
then  we  are  subjected  a  second  time  to  the  ca- 
price of  our  neignbours.  The  natives  of  Lorn* 
bardy  might  easily  resolve  to  retain  their  silk  at 
home,  and  employ  workmen  of  their  own  to 
weave  iL  And  this  will  certainly  be  done  when 
they  grow  wise  and  industrious,  when  they  have 
sagacity  to  discern  their  true  interest,  and  vigour 
to  pursue  it 

Mines  are  generally  considered  as  the  great 
sources  of  wealth,  and  superficial  observers  have 
thought  the  possession  of  great  quantities  of 
precious  metab  the  firet  national  happiness.  But 
Europe  has  long  seen,  with  wonder  and  con- 
tempt, the  poverty  of  Spain,  who  thought  her- 
self exempted  from  the  labour  of  tilling  the 
ground,  by  the  conquest  of  Peru,  with  its  veins 
of  silver.  Time,  however,  has  taught  even  this 
obstinate  and  hau^ty  nation,  that  without  agri- 
culture they  may  indeed  be  the  tntnsmitten  of 
money,  but  can  never  be  the  possessors.  Tbej 
may  dig  it  out  of  the  earth,  hot  most  immediately 
send  it  away  to  purchase  cloth  or  bread,  and  it 
must  at  last  remain  with  some  people  wise 
enough  to  sell  much  and  to  buy  little ;  to  live 
upon  their  own  lands,  without  a  wish  for  those 
things  which  nature  has  denied  them. 

Mines  are  themselves  of  no  use,  without  some 
kind  of  agriculture.  We  have  in  our  own 
country  inexhaustible  stores  of  iron,  which  lie 
useless  in  the  ore  for  want  of  wood.  It  was  never 
the^design  of  Providence  to  feed  man  without 
his  own  concurrence  ^  we  have  from  nature  only 
what  we  cannot  provide  for  ourselves ;  she  givee 
us  wild  fruits,  winch  art  must  meliorate,  and 
drossy  metals,  which  labour  must  refine. 

Particular  metals  are  valuable,  because  tney 
ere  scarce;  end  they  ere  scerce,  beceuae  tlw 
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tmnes  that  yield  them  are  emptied  in  time.  But 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  more  liberal  than  its 
cayerns.  The  field,  which  is  this  autumn  laid 
naked  by  the  sickle,  will  be  covered,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding summer,  by  a  new  harvest ;  the  grass, 
which  the  cattle  are  devouring,  shoots  up  again 
when  they  have  passed  dver  it. 

Agriculture,  therefore,  and  asricuiture  alone, 
can  support  us  without  tlie  help  of  others,  in 
certain  plenty  and  genuine  dignity.  Whatever 
we  buy  from  without,  the  sellers  may  refuse; 
whatever  we  sell,  manufactured  by  art,  the  pur- 
chasers may  reject ;  but,  while  our  ground  b 
covered  with  com  and  cattle,  we  can  want  no- 
thing ;  and  if  imagination  should  grow  sick  of 
native  plenty,  and  call  for  delicacies  or  embellish* 
ments  from  other  countries,  (here  is  nothing 
which  com  and  cattle  will  not  purchase. 

Our  country  is,  perhaps,  beyond  all  others, 
productive  of  things  necessary  to  life.  1  he  pine- 
apple thrives  better  between  the  tropics,  and  bet^ 
ter  furs  are  found  in  the  northern  nsgions.  But 
let  us  not  envy  these  unnecessarjr  piivileges. — 
Mankind  cannot  subsist  upon  the  indulgences  of 
nature,  but  must  be  supported  by  her  more  com- 
mon gi^s.  They  must  feed  upon  bread,  and  be 
clothed  with  wool ;  and  the  nation  that  can  fur- 
nish these  universal  commodities,  may  have  her 
ships  welcomed  at  a  thousand  ports,  or  sit  at 
home  and  receive  the  tribute  ot  foreign  coun- 
tries, enjoy  their  arts,  or  treasure  up  their  gold. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  examined 
the  state  of  other  countries,  that  the  lineyards 
of  Prance  are  more  than  equivalent  to  the  mines 
of  America ;  and  that  one  great  u$e  of  Indian 
gold,  and  Peruvian  silver,  is  to  procure  the  wines 
of  Champaigne  and  Burgundy.  The  advantage 
is  indeed  always  rit<ing  on  the  side  of  France, 
who  will  certainly  have  wines,  when  Spain,  by 
a  thousand  natural  or  accidental  causes,  may 
want  silver.  But  surely  the  valleys  of  England 
have  more  certain  stores  of  wealth.  "Wines  are 
chosen  by  caprice  ;  the  products  of  France  have 
not  always  been  equally  esteemed;  but  there 
never  was  any  age,  or  people,  that  reckoned 
bread  among  supeHluities,  when  once  it  was 
known.    T&  price  of  wheat  and  barley  suffers 


not  any  variation,  but  what  is  caused  by  the  uk 
certainty  of  seasons. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  persuade  my  coon* 
try  men  to  quit  all  other  employments  for  that  ol 
manuring  the  ground.  I  mean  only  lo  proves 
that  we  have,  at  home,  all  that  we  can  want,  and 
that  therefore  we  need  feel  no  great  anxiety 
about  the  schemes  of  other  nations  for  improve 
ing  their  arts,  or  extending  their  traffic.  But 
there  is  no  necessity  to  infer,  that  we  should 
cease  from  commerce,  before  the  revolution  ol 
things  shall  transfer  it  to  some  other  regions ! — 
Such  vicissitudes  the  world  has  often  seen  ;  and 
therefore  such  we  have  reason  to  expecL  We 
hear  many  clamours  of  declining  trade,  wfakb 
are  not,  in  my  opinion,  always  tiue  ;  and  many 
imputatipns  of  that  decline  to  governors  and 
ministers,  which  may  be  sometimes  Just,  and 
sometimes  calumnious.  £ut  it  is  todish  to 
imagine,  that  any  care  or  policy  can  keep  coin> 
merce  at  a  stand,  which  almost  every  nation 
has  enjoyed  and  lost,  and  which  we  must  expe^ 
to  lose  as  we  have  long  enjoyed  iL 

There  is  some  danger,  lest  our  neglect  of 
agriculture  should  hasten  its  departure.  Our 
industry  has  for  many  aces  been  employed  in 
dcstroymg  the  woods  whicjh  our  ancestois  have 
planted.  It  is  well  known  that  commerce  is 
carried  on  by  ships,  and  that  ships  are  built  oat 
of  trees:  and  thc:efore,  when  I  travel  over 
naked  plains,  to  which  tradition  has  preserved 
the  name  of  forests,  or  see  hills  arising  oo 
either  hand  barren  and  useless,  1  cannot  forbear 
to  wonder,  how  that  commerce,  of  which  we 
promise  ourselves  the  perpetuity,  shall  be  con* 
tinued  by  our  descendants ;  nor  can  restrain  a 
sigh,  when  I  think  on  the  time,  a  time  at  no 
great  distance,  when  our  neighbours  may  deprive 
us  of  our  naval  influence,  by  rcfuMng  us  their 
timber. 

By  agriculture  only  can  commerce  be  pciw 
petuated ;  and  by  agnculture  alone  can  we  live 
m  plenty  without  intercourse  with  other  natinos. 
This,  therefore,  is  tlie  great  art,  which  every  go- 
vernment ou^ht  to  protect,  every  proprietor  ol 
Unds  to  practise,  ana  every  inquirer  into  natura 
to  improve. 
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Bt  what  causes  the  necessaries  of  life  have 
liseo  to  a  price  at  which  a  great  part  of  the  peo- 
pb  am  unable  to  procure  them,  how  the  present 
•carcity  may  be  remedied,  and  calamities  of  the 
Mtnie  kind  may  for  the  future  be  prevented,  is 
an  inquiry  of  the  first  importance ;  an  inquiry 

^  These  "  Coneldenulons,"  for  which  we  are  Indebted 
•0  Mr.  Malone,  who  publlnhed  them  in  1808,  or  nuher  to 
his  liberal  publisher,  Mr.  Payne,  were  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Malone,  wriuen  in  November.  1766,  whenttie  policy 
of  the  parliamentary  bounty  on  the  exportation  or  com 
Wcaine  aaiarally  a  Biibjoa<if  diacuasioa.    The  haneai 


before  which  all  the  considerations  which  < 
monly  busy  the  legislature  vanish   fixun  thi 
view. 

The  interruption  of  trade^  though  it  may  dis- 
tress part  of  the  community,  leaves  the  rest 
power  to  communicate  relief ;  the  decay  of  ona 

In  that  year  had  been  to  deficient,  and  com  had  riscfl  .0 
80  hifh  a  price,  that  in  the  n  ontba  of  SepcemUr  and  Oc- 
tober there  hacl  been  many  ineurrectioDa  in  iJie  midlaod 
counties,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  alkdea ;  and  wkich  aera 
of  eo  alarming  a  kind,  that  it  was  aacesaary  tax 
them  by  military  forca. 
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ttanufactnre  may  be  compensated  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  another;  a  defeat  may  be  repaired 
by  victory ;  a  rupture  with  one  nation  may  be 
balanced  by  an  alliance  with  another.  These 
tre  partial  and  slight  misfortunes,  which  leave 
us  still  in  the  possession  of  our  chief  comforts. 
They  may  lop  some  of  our  superfluous  pleasures, 
and  repress  some  of  our  exorbitant  hopes :  but 
we  may  still  retain  the  essential  part  of  civil  and 
of  private  happiness, — the  secunty  of  law,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  content  They  are  small  ob- 
structions  of  the  stream,  which  raise  a  foam  and 
noise  where  they  happen  to  be  found,  but  at  a 
little  distance  are  neither  seen  nor  felt,  and  suf- 
fer the  main  current  to  pass  forward  in  its  natu- 
ral course. 

But  scarcity  is  an  evil  that  extendq^t  once  to 
the  whole  community ;  that  neither  leaves  quiet 
to  the  poor^  nor  safety  to  the  rich :  that  in  its  ap- 
proaches distresses  all  the  subordinate  ranks  of 
mankind,  and  in  its  extremity  must  subvert  go- 
vernment, drive  the  populace  upon  their  rulers, 
and  end  in  bloodshed  and  massacre.  Those 
who  want  the  supports  of  life  will  seize  them 
wherever  they  can  be  found.  If  in  any  place 
there  are  more  than  can  be  fed,  some  must  be 
expelled,  or  some  must  be  destroyed. 

Of  this  dreadful  scene  there  is  no  immediate 
danger ;  but  there  is  already  evil  sufficient  to 
deserve  and  require  all  our  diligence,  and  all  our 
wisdom.  The  miseries  of  the  poor  are  such  as 
cannot  easil^r  be  borne:  such  as  have  already 
incited  them  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  an 
open  defiance  of  government,  and  produced  one 
ot  the  greatest  of  political  evils — the  necessity 
of  ruling  by  immeduite  force. 

Cssar  cleclared  after  the  battle  of  Munda, 
that  he  had  often  fought  for  victory,  but  that  he 
had  that  day  fought  for  life.  We  have  often 
deliberated  how  we  should  prosper ;  we  are  now 
to  inquire  how  we  shall  subsist. 

The  present  scarcity  is  imputed  by  some  to 
the  bounty  for  exporting  com,  which  is  consi- 
dered as  having  a  necessary  and  perpetual  ten- 
dency to  poor  the  grain  of  ttus  country  into  other 
nations. 

This  position  involves  two  questions :  whether 
the  present  scarcity  has  been  caused  by  the 
Dounty,  and  whether  the  bounty  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce scarcity  in  future  times. 

It  b  an  uncontroverted  principle,  that  svhlalA 
eausd  toUUw  effectus :  if  therefore  the  effect  con- 
tinues when  the  supposed  cause  has  ceased, 
that  effect  must  be  imputed  to  some  other 
agency. 

The  bounty  has  ceased,  and  the  exportation 
would  still  continue,  if  exportation  were  per- 
mitted. The  true  reason  of  the  scarcity  is  the 
failure  of  the  harvest;  and  the  cause  of^ expor- 
tation is  the  like  failure  in  other  countries, 
where  they  grow  less,  and  where  they  are 
therefore  always  nearer  to  the  danger  of  want 

This  want  is  such,  that  in  countries  where 
money  is  at  a  much  higher  value  than  with  us, 
the  inhabitants  are  yet  desirous  to  buy  our  corn 
at  a  price  to  which  our  own  markets  have  not 
risen. 

If  we  consider  the  state  of  those  comitries, 
which  being  accustomed  to  buy  our  com  cheaper 
than  ourselves,  when  it  was  cheap,  are  now  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  buying  it  dearer  than 
ourselves,  when  it  is  dear,  we  shall  yet  have 


reason  to  rejoice  in  our  own  exemption  from  thtf 
extremity  of  this  wide-extended  calamity  ;  and 
if  it  be  necessary  to  inquire  why  we  sufier  scaiw 
citVy  it  may  be  fit  to  consider  likewise,  why  we 
suflier  yet  less  scarcity  than  our  neighbours. 

That  the  bounty  upon  com  lus  produced 
plenty,  is  apparent. 

Because  ever  since  the  grant  of  the  bounty, 
agriculture  has  increased :  scarce  a  session  has 
passed  without  a  law  for  enclosing  commons  and 
waste  grounds : 

Mucn  land  has  been  subjected  to  tillage, 
which  lay  uncultivated  with  Uttle  profit : 

Yet,  though  the  quantity  of  land  lias  been 
thus  increased,  the  rent,  which  is  the  price  of 
land,  has  generally  increased  at  the  same  time. 

That  more  lano  is  appropriated  to  tillage,  is  a 
proof  that  more  com  is  raised ;  and  that  tho 
rents  have  not  fallen,  proves  that  no  more  is 
raised  than  can  readily  be  sold. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  exportation,  though  it  in« 
creases  our  produce,  diminishes  our  plenty :  that 
the  merchant  has  more  encourajgemeiit  for  ex* 
portation  than  the  farmer  for  agriculture. 

This  is  a  paradox  which  all  the  principles  of 
commerce,  and  all  the  experience  of*policy,  con- 
cur to  confute.  Whatever  is  done  for  gain  will 
be  done  more,  as' more  gain  is  to  be  obtained. 

Let  the  efiects  of  the  bounty  be  minutely  con* 
sidered. 

The  state  of  every  country  with  respect  to 
com  is  varied  by  the  chances  of  the  year. 

Those  to  whom  we  sell  our  com,  must  hav6 
every  year  either  more  corn  than  they  want,  or 
less  than  they  want  We  likewise  are  naturally 
subject  to  the  same  varieties. 

When  they  have  corn  equal  to  their  Wants,  Of 
more,  the  bounty  has  no  eBcct ;  for  they  will  not 
buy  what  they  do  not  want,  unless  our  exuber- 
ance be  such  as  tempts  them  to  store  it  for  ano^ 
ther  year.  This  case  must  suppose  that  our 
produce  is  redundant  and  useless  to  ourselves ; 
and  therefore  the  profit  of  exportation  produces 
no  inconvenience. 

When  they  want  com,  they  must  buy  of  iW, 
and  buy  at  a  higher  price ;  in  this  case,  if  we 
have  com  more  ihan  enough  for  ourselves,  we 
are  again  benefited  by  supplying  them« 

But  thev  may  want  when  we  have  no  super* 
fluity.  When  our  markets  rise,  the  bounty 
ceases ;  and  therefore  produces  no  eviL  They 
cannot  buy  our  com  but  at  a  hiorher  rate  than 
it  is  sold  at  home*  •  If  their  necessities,  as  now 
has  happened,  force  them  to  give  a  higher  price^ 
that  event  is  no  longer  to  be  charged  upon  the 
bounty.  We  may  then  stop  our  com  in  our 
portl^  and  pour  it  back  upon  our  own  marketSb 

It  is  in  all  cases  to  be  considered,  what  events 
are  physical  and  certain,  and  what  are  political 
and  arbitrary. 

The  first  efifect  of  the  bounty  is  the  increase  <A 
agriculture,  and  by  consequence  the  promotion 
ot*  plenty.  This  is  an  effect  physically  good,  and 
morally  certain.  While  men  are  desirous  to  be 
rich,  where  there  is  profit  there  will  be  diligence. 
If  much  corn  can  be  sold,  much  will  be  raised* 

The  second  effect  of  the  bounty  is  the  diminu- 
tion by  exportation  of  that  product  which  it 
occasioned*  But  this  effect  is  political  and  arbi- 
trary ;  we  have  it  wholly  in  our  own  hands :  we 
can  prescribe  iu  limits,  and  regulate  its  quan- 
tity    Whenever  we  feel  want,  or  fear  it,  we 
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iMain  our  corn,  and  feed  ourselres  upon  that 
which  was  sown  and  raised  to  feed  othernations. 
It  is  perhaps  impossible  for  human  wisdom  to 
go  furtSier,  than  to  contrive  a  law  of  which  the 
good  is  certain  and  uniform,  and  the  evil,  though 
possible  in  itself,  yet  always  subject  to  certam 
and  effectual  restraints. 

This  is  the  true  sute  of  the  bounty  upon  com : 
it  certainly  and  necessarily  increases  our  crops, 
and  can  never  lessen  them  but  by  our  own  per- 
mission. 

That,  notwithstanding  the  bounty,  there  have 
been  from  time  to  time  years  of  scarcity,  cannot 
be  denied.  But  who  can  regulate  the  seasons? 
In  the  dearest  years  we  owe  to  the  bounty  that 
they  have  not  been  dearer.  We  must  always 
suppose  part  of  our  ground  sown  for  our  own 
consumption,  and  part  in  hope  of  a  foreign  sale. 
The  time  sometimes  comes,  when  the  product  of 
all  this  land  is  scarcely  sufficient ;  but  if  the 
whole  be  too  little,  how  great  would  have  been 
tbe  deficiency^  if  we  had  sown  only  that  part 
which  was  designed  for  ourselves  ? 

"But  perhaps,  if  exportation  were  less  en- 
couraged, the  superfluous  stores  of  plentiful 
years  might  be  leud  up  by  the  farmer  against 
years  of  scarcity." 

This  may  be  justly  answered  by  affirming, 
that,  if  exportation  were  discouraged,  we  should 
have  no  years  of  plenty.  Cheapness  is  produced 
by  the  possibility  of  dear^ess.  Our  farmers  at 
present  plough  and  sow  wiili  the  hope  that  some 
country  will  always  be  in  want,  and  that  they 
shall  grow  ricli  by  supplying.  Indefinite  hopes 
are  always  carried  by  the  frailty  of  human  nature 
beyond  reason.  While  therefore  exportation  is 
encouraged,  as  much  com  will  be  raised  as  the 
farmer  can  hope  to  sell,  and  therefore  generally 
more  than  can  be  sold  at  the  price  of  which  he 
dreamed,  when  he  plou£;hed  and  sowed. 

The  greatest  peurt  of  our  com  is  well  known 
to  be  raised  by  those  who  pay  rent  for  the  ground 
which  thoy  employ,  and  of  whom  few  can  bear 
to  delay  the  sale  of  one  year's  produce  to  another. 
It  is  therefore  vain  to  hope  that  large  stocks  of 
ffrain  will  ever  remain  in  private  hands ;  he  that 
has  not  sold  tbe  com  of  last  year,  will  with  diffi- 
dence and  reluctance  till  his  field  a^in:  the 
accumulation  of  a  few  years  would  end  in  a  vaca- 
tion of  agriculture,  and  the  husbandman  would 
apply  himsdf  to  some  more  profitable  calling. 

if  the  exportation  of  com  were  totally  prohibit- 
ed, the  quantity  possible  to  be  consumed  am>)ng 
us  wnuld  be  quickly  known,  and  being  known 
would  rarely  be  exceeded ;  for  why  sh^d  com 
be  gathered  which  cannot  be  sold  7  we  should 
thembre  have  little  superfluity  in  the  most 
favourable  seasons;  for  the  fanner,  like  the 
rest  of  mankind,  acts  in  hope  of  success,  and  the 
harvest  seldom  outgoes  tne  expectation  of  the 
spring.  But  for  droughts  or  blights,  we  should 
never  be  provided ;  any  interoperature  of  seasons 
would  reduce  us  to  distress,  which  we  now  only 
read  of  in  our  hbtories ;  what  is  now  scarcity, 
would  then  be  famine. 

What  would  be  caused  by  prohibiting  expor- 
tation^ will  be  caused  in  a  less  degree  by  ob- 
strucung  it,  and  in  some  degree  by  eveir  deduc- 
tion of  encouragement ;  as  we  lessen  hope,  we 
shall  lessen  labour;  as  we  lessen  labour,  we 
shall  lessen  plenty.  I 

It  must  always  be  steadily  remembered,  that  I 


the  good  of  the  bounty  is  certain,  and  evil  avoids* 
ble ;  that  by  the  hope  of  exportation  com  will  be 
increasedi  and  that  this  increase  may  be  kept  at 
home. 

Plenty  can  only  be  produced  by  enconragine 
agriculture ;  and  agriculture  can  be  encour^ed 
only  by  making  it  gainful.  No  influence  cao 
dispose  the  farmer  to  sow  what  he  cannot  sdl ; 
and  if  he  is  not  to  have  the  chance  of  scarcity  m 
his  favour,  he  will  take  care  that  there  never 
shall  be  plenty. 

The  tmth  of  these  principles  oor  sncestofs 
discovered  by  reason,  and  the  French  have  now 
found  it  by  experience.  In  this  regulation  we 
have  the  honour  of  being  masters  to  those  who^ 
in  commercial  policy,  have  been  long  accounted 
the  masters  or  the  world.  Their  prejudices, 
their  emmtion,  and  their  vanity,  have  at  last 
submitted  to  leam  of  us  how  to  ensure  the 
bounties  of  nature ;  and  it  forms  a  strange  vicis- 
situde of  opinions,  that  should  incline  us  to  repeal 
the  law  which  our  rivals  are  adopting. 

It  may  be  speciously  enough  proposed,  that 
the  bounty  should  be  discontinued  sooner.  Of 
this  every  man  will  have  his  own  ofnnion; 
which,  as  no  general  principles  can  reach  it,  will 
always  seem  to  him  more  reasonable  than  that  d 
another.  This  is  a  question  of  which  the  state 
is  always  changing  with  time  and  place,  and 
which  it  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  state  or  to 
discuss. 

It  may  however  be  considered,  that  the  change 
of  old  establishments  is  always  an  evil ;  and  tint 
therefore,  where  the  ^ood  of  the  change  is  not 
certain  and  constant,  it  is  better  to  preserve  that 
reverence  and  that  confidence  which  is  prodticed 
by  consistency  of  conduct  and  permanency  of 
laws. 

That,  since  the  bounty  was  so  fixed,  the  price 
of  money  has  been  much  diminished :  so  that 
tbe  bounty  does  not  operate  so  far  as  when  it 
was  first  fixed,  but  the  price  at  which  it  ceaao, 
though  nominally  the  same,  has,  in  eflTect  and  in 
reality,  gradually  diminished. 

It  IS  difficult  to  discover  any  reason  why  that 
bounty,  which  has  produced  so  much  good,  and 
has  hitherto  produced  no  harm,  should  be  with- 
drawn or  abated.  It  is  possible,  that,  if  it  woe 
reduced  lower,  it  would  still  be  the  motive  of 
agriculture,  and  the  cause  of  plenty ;  but  why 
we  should  desert  experience  for  conjecture,  and 
exchange  a  known  tor  a  possible  good,  wiU  not 
easily  he  discovered.  If  by  a  balance  of  proba- 
bilities, in  which  a  grain  of  dust  may  turn  the 
scale — or  by  a  curious  scheme  of  calculation,  m 
which,  if  one  postulate  in  a  thousand  be  erro- 
neous, tlie  deduction  which  promises  plenty  may 
end  in  famine  j — if,  by  a  specious  mode  of  uncer- 
tain ratiocination,  the  critical  point  at  which  the 
bounty  should  stop,  might  seem  to  be  discovered ; 
I  shall  still  conunue  to  believe  that  it  is  more 
safe  to  trast  what  we  have  already  tried ;  and 
cannot  but  think  bread  a  product  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  made  the  sport  of  subtilty 
and  the  topic  of  hypothetical  disputation. 

The  advantage  of  the  bounty  is  evident  and 
irrefragable.  Suice  the  bounty  was  given,  mul- 
titudes eat  wheat  who  did  not  eat  it  beforehand 
yet  the  price  of  wheat  has  abated.  What  more 
IS  to  be  hoped  from  any  change  of  practice?  An 
alteration  cannot  make  our  condition  better^  vd4 
b  therefore  very  likely  to  make  it  worse. 
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It  18  generally  agreed  by  the  writers  of  all  par- 
tiea,  that  few  cnmes  are  equal,  in  their  degree  of 
guilt,  to  that  of  calumniating  a  good  and  gentle, 
or  defending  a  wicked  and  oppressive  adminis- 
tration. 

It  is  therefore  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  of 
inind,  that  I  reflect  how  often  I  have  employed 
my  pen  in  vindication  of  the  present  mmistry, 
and  their  dependents  and  adherents,  how  often 
I  have  detected  the  specious  fallacies  of  the  ad- 
vocates for  independence,  how  often  1  have  soft- 
ened ihe  obstmacy  of  patriotism,  and  how  often 
triumphed  over  the  clamour  of  opposition. 

I  have,  indeed,  observed  but  one  set  of  men, 
upon  whoni  all  my  arguments  have  been  thrown 
Bway ;  which  neither  flattery  can  draw  to  com- 
pliance, nor  threats  reduce  to  submission ;  and 
who  have,  notwithstanding  all  expedients  that 
either  invention  or  experience  could  suggest, 
continued  to  exert  their  abilities  in  a  vigorous 
and  constant  opposition  of  all  our  measures. 

The  unaccountable  behaviour  of  these  men, 
the  enthusiastic  resolution  with  which,  after  a 
hundred  successive  defeats,  they  still  renewed 
their  attacks :  the  spirit  with  which  they  conti- 
nued to  repeat  their  arguments  in  the  senate, 
though  they  found  a  majority  determined  to  con- 
demn them;  and  the  inflexibility  with  which 
they  rejected  all  offers  of  places  and  prefer- 
ments, at  last  excited  my  curiosity  so  far,  that  I 
applied  myself  to  inquire  with  great  diligence 
into  the  real  motives  of  their  conduct,  wnd  to 
discover  what  principle  it  was  that  had  force  to 
inspire  such  unextinguishable  zeal,  and  to  ani- 
mate such  unwearied  efibrts. 

For  this  reason  I  attempted  to  cultivate  a 
nearer  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  chiefs  of 
that  party,  and  imagined  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  some  tune  to  dissemble  my  sentiments, 
that  I  might  learn  theirs. 

Dissimulation  to  a  true  politician  is  not  diffi- 
cult, and  therefore  I  readily  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  a  proselyte ;  but  found,  that  their  prin- 
ciple of  action  was  no  other,  than  that  which 


they  make  no  scruple  of  avowmg  ra  the  mon 
public  manner,  notwithstanding  the  contempt 
and  ridicule  to  which  it  every  day  exposes  them, 
and  the  loss  of  those  honours  and  profits  from 
which  it  excludes  them. 

This  wild  passion,  or  principle,  is  a  kind  of 
fanaticism  by  which  they  distinguish  diose  of 
their  own  party,  and  which  they  look  upon  as  a 
certain  indication  of  a  great  mind.  We  have 
no  name  fbr  it  of  etntrt ;  but  among  themselves 
they  term  it  by  a  kind  of  cant-phrase,  a  regard  for 
posteriiy. 

This  passion  seems  to  predominate  in  all  their 
conduct,  to  regulate  every  action  of  their  lives, 
and  sentiment  of  their  minds ;  I  have  heard 
L— —  and  P ,  when  they  have  made  a  vigo- 
rous opposition,  or  blasted  the  blossom  of  some 
ministerial  scheme,  cry  out,  in  the  height  of 
their  exultations,  Thit  %eiU  deserve  the  thtrnke  of 
posterity  I  And  when  their  adversaries,  as  it 
much  more  frequently  falls  out,  have  out-num- 
bered and  overthrown  them,  Uiey  will  say  with 
an  air  of  revenge,  and  a  kind  of  gloomy  triumph. 
Posterity  wiU  cwrse  you  for  this. 

It  is  common  among  men  under  the  influence 
of  any  kind  of  fVenzy,  to  believe  that  all  the 
world  has  the  same  odd  notions  that  disorder 
their  own  imaginations.  Did  these  unhappy 
men,  these  deluded  patriots,  know  how  Utile  wa 
are  concerned  about  posterity,  they  wouki  never 
attempt  to  fright  us  with  their  curses,  or  tempt 
us  to  a  neglect  of  our  own  interest  by  a  prospect 
of  their  gratitude. 

But  so  strong  is  their  Uifatuation,  that  they 
seem  to  have  forgotten  even  the  primary  law  of 
self-preservation;  for  they  sacrifice  without 
scruple  every  flattering  hope,  every  darling  en- 
joyment, and  every  satisfiictk>n  of  hfe,  to  ihi« 
rising  passioHf  and  appear  in  every  step  to  con- 
sult not  so  much  their  own  advantage,  as  that  of 
posterity. 

Strange  delusion!  that  can  confine  all  their 
thoughts  to  a  race  of  men  whom  they  neither 
know,  nor  can  know ;  from  whom  nothing  if  Co 
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be  feared,  nor  any  thing  expected ;  who  cannot 
even  bribe  a  special  jury,  nor  have  so  much  as  a 
single  riband  to  bestow. 

This  fondness  for  posterity  is  a  kind  of  mad- 
ness which  at  Rome  was  once  almost  epidemi' 
cal,  and  infected  even  the  women  and  tne  chil- 
dren.  It  reigned  there  till  the  entire  destruction 
of  Carthage;  after  which  it  began  to  be  less 
general,  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards  a  remedy 
was  discovered,  by  which  it  was  almost  entirely 
extin^ished. 

In  England  it  never  prevailed  in  any  such 
degree  ;  some  few  of  the  ancient  Barons  seem 
indeed  to  have  been  disordered  by  it ;  but  the 
contagion  has  been  for  the  most  part  timely 
checked,  and  our  ladies  have  been  generally  free. 
But  there  has  been  in  everv  age  a  set  of  men 
much  admired  and  reverenced,  who  have  affected 
to  be  always  talking  of  posterity,  and  havd'laid 
out  their  lives  upon  the  composition  of  poems, 
ibr  the  sake  of  being  applauded  by  this  imagi- 
lULry  generation^ 

The  present  poets  I  reckon  among  the  most 
inezoraole  enemies  of  our  most  excellent  minis- 
try, and  much  doubt  whether  any  method  will 
cnect  the  cure  of  a  distemper,  which  in  this 
class  of  men  may  be  termed  not  an  accidental 
diMase,  but  a  defect  in  their  original  frame  and 
constitution.  , 

Mr.  Brooke,  a  name  I  mention  with  all  the 
detestation  suitable  to  my  character,  could  not 
forbear  discovering  this  depravity  of  his  mind 
in  his  very  prologue,  which  is  filled  with  senti- 
ments so  wild,  and  so  much  unheard  of  among 
those  who  frequent  levees  and  courts,  that  I 
mucJi  doubt,  whether  the  zealous  licenser  pro- 
ceeded any  further  in  his  examination  ot  his 
performance. 
He  might  easily  perceive  that  a  roan. 
Who  bade  his  moral  beam  through  every  age, 
was  too  much  a  bigot  to  exploded  notions,  to 
compose  a  play  wluch  he  could  license  without 
manifest  hazard  of  his  office,  a  hazard  which  no 
man  would  inour  untainted  with  the  love  of  pos- 
terity. 

We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  an  author, 
wholly  possessed  by  this  passion,  should  vent 
his  resentment  for  the  licenser's  just  refusal,  in 
virulent  advertisements,  insolent  complaints, 
und  scurrilous  assertions  of  his  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  proceed  in  defiance  of  authority  to 
foTioit  a  subscription. 

This  temper,  which  I  have  been  describing,  is 
almost  complicated  with  ideas  of  the  high  pre- 
rogatives of  human  nature,  of  a  sacred  unalien- 
able birthright,  which  no  roan  has  conferred 
upon  us,  and  which  neither  kings  can  take,  nor 
aenates  give  away ;  which  we  roay  justly  assert 
whenever  and  by  whomsoever  it  is  attacked,  and 
which,  if  ever  it  should  happen  to  be  lost,  we 
may  take  the  first  opportunity  to  recover  it. 

The  natural  consequence  of  these  chimeras  is 
contempt  of  authority,  and  an  irreverence  for 
any  superiority  but  what  is  founded  upon  merit ; 
and  their  notions  of  merit  are  very  peculiar,  for 
it  is  among  them  no  great  proof  of  merit  to  be 
wealthy  and  powerful,  to  wear  a  garter  or  a  star, 
to  command  a  regiment  or  a  senate,  to  have  the 
•nr  of  the  ministef  or  of  the  kinff,  or  to  possess 
any  of  those  virtues  and  excellences,  which 
among  us  entitle  a  man  to  little  less  than  wor- 
ihip  and  prostration,  1 


We  may  therefore  easily  conceive  that  Mr. 
Brooke  thought  himself  entitled  to  be  importu- 
nate for  a  license,  because,  in  his  own  opinion, 
he  deserved  one,  and  to  complain  thus  loudly  at 
the  repulse  he  met  with. 

His  complaints  will  have,  I  hope,  bat  little 
weight  with  the  public;  since  the  opinions  <d 
the  sect  in  which  he  is  enhsted  are  expcoed, 
and  shown  to  be  evidently  and  demonstrably 
opposite  to  that  system  of  subordination  and 
dependence,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
present  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  and  that  cheer- 
fulness and  readiness  with  which  the  two  houses 
concur  in  all  our  designs. 

I  shall,  however,  to  silence  him  entirely,  or  at 
least  to  show  those  of  our  party  that  he  ought 
to  be  silent,  consider  singly  every  instance  of 
hardship  and  oppression  wnich  he  has  dared  to 
publish  in  the  papers,  and  to  publish  in  such  a 
manner,  that  I  hope  no  man  will  condemn  me 
for  want  of  candour  in  becoming  an  advocate 
for  the  ministry,  if  I  can  consider  his  advertise- 
ments as  nothing  less  than  on  appeal  to  tda  comUnf, 
Let  me  be  forgiven  if  I  cannot  speak  with 
tem|>er  of  such  insolence  as  this  ;  is  a  man  with- 
out title,  pension,  or  place,  to  suspect  the  impar* 
tiality  or  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  public  afiairs? 
Is  he,  when  the  law  is  not  strictly  observed  in 
regard  to  him,  to  think  himself  aggrieved,  to  teU 
his  sentiments  in  print,  assert  his  claim  to  better 
usage,  and  fiy  for  redress  to  another  tribunal  7 

If  such  practices  be  permitted,  I  will  not  ven- 
ture to  foretell  the  effects  of  them ;  the  mini^ry 
may  soon  be  convinced,  that  such  sufferers  wiU 
find  compassion,  and  that  it  is  safer  not  to  bear 
hard  upon  them,  than  to  allow  them  to  comnlain. 
The  power  of  licensing  in  general  being  mmly 
established  by  an  Act  of  I^liament,  our  poet 
has  not  attempted  to  call  in  question,  but  oon« 
tents  himself  with  censuring  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  executed ;  so  that  I  am  not 
now  engaged  to  assert  the  licenser's  authority* 
but  to  defend  his  conducL 

The  poet  seems  to  think  himself  a^rie^ed, 
because  the  licenser  kept  his  tragedy  in  his  hands 
one  and  twenty  days,  whereas  the  law  allows 
him  to  detain  it  only  fourteen. 

Where  will  the  insolence  of  the  malecontenta 
end  7  Or  how  are  such  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions possibly  to  be  satisfied  7  Was  it  erer 
known  that  a  man  exalted  into  a  high  station, 
dismissed  a  suppliant  in  the  time  limited  bylaw? 
Ought  not  Mr.  Brooke  to  think  himself  happy 
that  his  nlay  was  not  detained  longer?  It  he 
had  been  kept  a  year  in  suspense,  what  redress 
could  he  have  obtained  ?  I^t  the  poets  remem- 
ber, when  they  appear  before  the  licenser,  ot  his 
deputy,  that  they  stand  at  the  tribunal  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal  permitted,  and  where 
nothing  will  so  well  become  them  as  reverence 
and  submission. 

Mr.  Brooke  mentions  in  his  preface  his  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  his  own  country :  had  he 
extended  his  inquiries  to  the  civil  |aw,  he  cooM 
have  found  a  full  justification  of  the  licenscs's 
conduct,  Boni  judicU  est  ampliare  swtm  aucbh 
ritatem. 

If  then  it  be  the  bxisiness  of  a  good  judge  t9 
enlarge  his  authority^  was  it  not  in  the  licenser 
the  utmost  clemency  and  forbearance,  to  extend 
fourteen  days  only  to  twenty-one. 
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I  amppose  this  great  man's  inclination  to  per- 
form at  least  this  duty  of  a  £!:ood  judge,  is  not 
questioned  by  any,  either  of  bis  friends  or  ene- 
mies. I  may  therefore  venture  to  hope,  that  he 
will  extend  his  power  by  proper  degrees,  and 
that  I  shall  live  to  see  a  malecontent  writer  ear- 
nestly soliciting  for  the  copy  of  a  play,  which  lie 
had  delivered  to  the  licenser  twenty  years  be- 
fore. 

"  I  waited,"  says  he,  "  often  on  the  licenser, 
and  with  the  utmost  importunity  entreated  an 
answer."  Let  Mr.  Brooke  consider,  whether 
that  importunity  was  not  a  suiBcient  reason  for 
the  disappointment.  Let  him  reflect  how  much 
more  decent  it  had  been  to  have  waited  the  lei- 
sure of  a  great  man,  than  to  have  pressed  uporr 
him  with  repeated  petitions,  and  to  have  in- 
truded upon  those  precious  moments  which  he 
has  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Brooke  was  doubtless  led  into  this  impro- 
per manner  of  acting,  by  an  erroneous  notion 
that  the  grant  of  a  license  was  not  an  act  of 
favour,  but  of  justice ;  a  mistake  into  which  he 
could  not  have  fallen,  but  from  a  supine  inatten- 
tion to  the  design  of  the  statute,  which  was  only 
to  bring  poets  into  subjection  and  dependence, 
not  to  encourage  good  writers,  but  to  discou- 
rage alL 

There  lies  no  obligation  upon  the  licenser  to 
grant  his  sanction  to  a  play,  nowever  excellent ; 
nor  can  Mr.  Brooke  aemand  any  reparation, 
whatever  applause  his  performance  may  meet 
with. 

Another  grievance  is,  that  the  licenser  as- 
signed no  reason  for  his  refusal.  This  is  a  higher 
strain  of  insolence  than  any  of  the  former.  Is  it 
for  a  poet  to  demand  a  licenser's  reason  for  his 
proceedings  ?  Is  he  not  rather  to  acquiesce  in 
the  decision  of  authority,  and  conclude  that  there 
are  reasons  which  he  cannot  comprehend  ? 

Unhappy  would  it  be  for  men  in  power,  were 
they  always  obliged  to  publish  the  motives  of 
their  conduct.  What  is  power  but  the  liberty  of 
acting  without  being  accountable?  The  advo- 
cates for  the  Licensing  Act  have  alleged,  that 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  always  had  authority 
to  prohibit  the  representation  of  a  play  for  just 
reasons.  Why  then  did  we  call  in  all  our  force 
to  procure  an  act  of  parliament?  Was  it  to  en- 
able him  to  do  what  he  has  always  done?  to 
confirm  an  authority  which  no  man  attempted  to 
impair,  or  pretended  to  dispute  ?  No  certainly : 
our  intention  was  to  invest  him  with  new  privi- 
leges, and  to  empower  him  to  do  that  ioUkotU 
reason,  which  toith  reason  he  could  do  before. 

We  have  found  by  lon^  experience,  that  to  lie 
under  a  necessity  of  assigning  reasons,  is  very 
troublesome,  and  that  many  an  excellent  design 
has  miscarried  by  the  loss  of  time  spent  unneces- 
sarily in  examinmff  reasons. 

Always  to  call  mr  reasons,  and  always  to  re- 
jeU  them,  shows  a  strange  degree  of  jperverse- 
nes8  ;  yet  such  is  the  daily  behaviour  ot  our  ad- 
versaries^ who  have  never  yet  been  satisfied  with 
any  reasons  that  have  been  offered  by  us. 

They  have  made  it  their  practice  to  demand 
once  a  year  the  reasons  for  which  we  maintain  a 
standing  army. 

One  year  we  told  them  that  it  was  necessary, 
beca'ise  all  the  nations  round  us  were  involved 
in  war ;  this  had  no  effect  upon  them,  and  there- 
fore reserving  to  do  our  utmost  for  their  satisfiio- 


tion,  we  told  them  the  next  year  that  it  was 
necessary,  because  all  the  nations  round  us  were 
at  peace. 

This  reason  finding  no  better  reception  than 
the  other,  we  had  recourse  to  our  apprehensions 
of  an  invasion  from  the  Pretender,  of  an  insur- 
rection in  favour  of  gtw,  and  of  a  general  disafl'ec- 
tion  among  the  people. 

But  as  they  continue  still  impenetrable,  and 
obliee  us  stilfto  assign  our  annual  reasons,  we 
shall  spare  no  endeavour  to  procure  such  as  may 
be  more  satisfactory  than  any  of  the  former. 

The  reason  we  once  gave  for  building  barracks 
was  for  fear  of  the  plague,  and  we  intend  next 
year  to  propose  the  augmentation  of  our  troops 
for  fear  of  a  famine. 

The  committee,  by  which  the  act  for  licensing 
the  stage  was  drawn  up,  had  too  long  known  the 
inconvenience  of  giving  reasons,  and  were  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  ^eat  men, 
to  lay  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  his  deputy, 
under  any  such  tormenting  obli^tion. 

Yet  lest  Mr.  Brooke  shoulcT  imagine  that  a 
license  was  refused  him  without  just  reasons,  I 
shall  condescend  to  treat  him  with  more  regard 
than  he  can  reasonably  expect,  and  point  out 
such  sentiments  as  not  only  justly  exposed  him 
to  that  refusal,  but  would  have  provoked  any 
ministry  less  merciful  than  the  present  to  have 
inflicted  some  heavier  penalties  upon  him. 

His  prologue  is  filled  with  such  insinuations  as 
no  friend  of  our  excellent  covernment  can  read 
without  indication  and  abhorrence,  and  cannot 
but  be  owned  to  be  a  proper  introduction  to  such 
scenes,  as  seem  designed  to  kindle  in  the  audi- 
ence a  flame  of  opposition,  patriotism,  public 
spirit,  and  independency ;  that  spirit  which  we 
have  so  long  enoeavoured  to  suppress,  and  which 
cannot  be  revived  without  the  entire  subversion 
of  all  our  schemes. 

The  seditious  poet,  not  content  with  making 
an  open  attack  upon  us,  by  declaring  in  plain 
terms,  that  he  looKs  upon  freedom  as  the  only 
source  of  public  happiness  and  national  security, 
has  endeavoured  with  subtlety,  caual  to  his  ma- 
lice, to  make  us  suspicious  of  our  nrmest  fi  lends, 
to  infect  our  consultations  with  distrubt,  and  to 
ruin  us  by  disuniting  us. 

This  indeed  will  not  be  easily  effected;  a 
union  founded  upon  interest  and  cemented  by 
dependence  is  naturally  lasting ;  but  confedera- 
cies which  owe  their  rise  to  virtue  or  mere  con- 
formity of  sentiments,  are  <juickly  dissolved, 
since  no  individual  has  any  thm^  either  to  hope 
or  fear  for  himself,  and  public  spirit  is  generally 
too  weak  to  combat  with  private  passions. 

The  poet  has,  however,  attempted  to  weaken 
our  combination  by  an  artful  and  sly  assertion, 
which,  if  suffered  to  remain  unconfuted,  may 
operate  by  degrees  upon  our  minds  in  the  days 
of  leisure  and  retirement  which  are  now  ap- 
proaching, and  perhaps  fill  as  with  snch  surmises 
as  may  at  least  very  much  embarrass  our  affairs. 

The  law  by  which  the-Swedes  justified  tneir 
opposition  tothe  encroachments  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  he  not  only  calls 

Great  Nature's  law,  the  law  within  the  breast, 
but  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  it  is 

9tainp*d  bj  Heaven  upon  the  unlettered  mind. 

By  which  he  evidently  intends  to  insinuate  a 
maxim  which  is,  I  hope,  as  ialse  as  it  is  peruip 
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dons,  that  men  are  natiifaill^  fond  of  liberty  till 
those  unborn  ideas  and  deau^  aie  effa^d  by 
literature 

The  author,  if  be  be  not  a  man  mewed  op  in 
his  solitary  stady,  and  entirely  imacquain  ted  with 
the  conduct  of  the  present  ministry,  must  know 
that  we  have  hitherto  acted  upon  different  prin- 
ciples. We  have  always  regarded  Utters  as 
^reat  obstructions  to  our  scheme  of  subordina- 
'tion,  and  have  therefore,  when  we  have  heard  of 
any  man  remarkably  unlettered,  carefully  noted 
him  down  as  the  most  proper  person  for  any  em- 
ployments of  trust  or  honour,  and  considered  him 
as  a  nian  in  whom  we  could  safely  repose  our 
most  important  secrets. 

From  among  the  uneducated  and  unlettered  we 
have  chosen  not  only  our  ambassadors  and  other 
nesoriators,  but  even  our  ioumalists  and  pam- 
phleteers ;  nor  have  we  had  any  reason  to  change 
our  measures,  or  to  repent  of  the  confidence 
which  we  have  placed  in  ignorance. 

Are  we  now  therefore  to  be  told,  that  this 
law  is 

Stamped  upon  th*  unletterM  mind  ? 

Are  we  to  suspect  our  placemen,  our  pensioners, 
our  generals,  oua  lawyers,  our  best  friends  in 
both  houses,  all  our  adherents  among  the  atheists 
and  infidels,  and  our  very  gazetteers,  clerks  and 
court-pa^fes,  as  fiiends  to  independency?  Doubt- 
less this  IS  the  tendency  of  his  assertion,  but  we 
have  known  them  too  long  to  be  thus  imposed 
upon,  the  unlettered  have  l^en  our  warmest  and 
most  constant  defenders,  nor  have  we  omitted 
any  thing  to  deserve  their  favour,  but  have 
always  endeavoured  to  raise  their  reputation, 
exierid  their  influence,  and  increase  their  number. 

In  his  first  act  he  abounds  with  sentiments 
very  inconsistent  with  the  ends  for  which  the 
power  of  licensing  was  granted ;  to  enumerate 
them  all  would  be  to  transcribe  a  great  part  of 
his  play,  a  task  which  I  shall  very  willingly  leave 
to  others,  who,  though  true  friends  to  the  govern- 
ment, arc  not  inflamed  with  zeal  so  fiery  and  im- 
patient as  mine,  and  therefore  do  not  feel  the 
same  emotions  of  rage  and  resentment  at  the 
sight  of  those  infamous  passages,  in  which  vena- 
^ly  and  dependence  are  represented  as  mean  in 
themselves,  and  productive  of  remorse  and  infe- 
licity. 

One  line  which  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
erased  from  every  copy  by  a  special  act  of  parlia- 
ment, is  mentioned  by  Anderson,  as  pronounced 
by  the  hero  in  his  sleep, 

O  Sweden,  O  my  connny,  yet  I»ll  atve  thee. 


He  has  debfttieh*d  tbe  genius  of  sop  conirT. 
And  ridcB  trlumpheni,  while  her  captive  sons 
Await  hie  iKxi,  the  silken  elavee  of  plei 
Or  fetter'd  in  their  feara. — 


rpleaanre, 


This  line  I  have  reason  to  believe  thrown  out  as 
a  kind  of  a  watch- word  for  the  opposing  faction, 
who,  when  they  meet  in  their  seditious  assem- 
blies, have  been  observed  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
thel'  breasts,  and  cry  out  with  great  vehemence 
of  accent, 

O  B ,  O  my  country,  yet  I»U  save  thee. 

In  the  second  scene  he  endeavours  to  fix  epi- 
thets of  contempt  upon  those  passions  and  Je- 
lires  which  have  been  always  found  most  useful 
to  the  ministry,  and  most  opposite  to  the  spirit 
of  independency. 

Base  fear,  the  lazlnens  oflusi.  grose  appetltee, 
Theee  are  the  ladders  and  the  grovelling  footscool 

From  whence  tbe  tyrant  rises 

Secure  and  scepterM  in  the  aoula  eervilltf .  I 


Thus  is  that  decent  submission  to  onr  snperiori; 
and  that  proper  awe  of  authority  which  we  are 
taught  in  courts,  termed  base  fear  and  the  terw- 
lUy  of  the  soul.  Thus  are  those  gayeties  and  en- 
joyments, those  elegant  amusements  and  lolling 
pleasures,  which  the  followers  of  a  court  are 
blessed  with,  as  the  just  rewards  of  their  attend- 
ance and  submission,  degraded  to  /tisf,  grosjuest, 
and  debauchery.  The  author  ought  to  be  told, 
that  courto  are  not  to  be  mentioned  with  so  fittle 
ceremony,  and  that  though  gallantries  and 
amours  are  admitted  there,  it  is  almost  treason 
to  suppose  them  infected  with  debauchery  or 
lust,  "^ 

It  is  observable,  that  when  this  hateful  writer 
has  conceived  any  thought  of  an  uncommon  ma- 
lignity, a  thought  which  tends  in  a  more  parti- 
cular manner  to  excite  the  love  of  liberty,  ani- 
mate the  heat  of  patriotism,  or  degrade  tbe 
majesty  of  kings,  he  takes  care  to  put  it  in  the 
mouth  of  his  hero,  that  it  may  be  more  ^rctUy 
impressed  upon  his  reader.  Thus  Gnstavna, 
speaking  of  his  tatters,  cries  out, 

Yes,  my  Arvida, 

Beyond  the  sweeping  of  the  proudest  trsln 

Thai  iihades  a  ntonarch's  heel,  I  prize  these  weeds. 

For  they  are  sacred  to  my  country's  freedom. 

Here  this  abandcmed  son  of  liberty  makes  a  foil 
discovery  of  his  execrable  principles  ;  the  urtcra 
of  Gustavus,  the  usual  dress  of  the  asserton  of 
these  doctrines,  are  of  more  divinity,  because 
they  are  sacred  to  freedom,  than  the  sumptaoos 
and  magnificent  robes  of  refiality  itseUl  Sodi 
sentiments  are  truly  detestable,  nor  cmild  any 
thing  be  an  aggravation  of  the  author's  guilt, 
except  hra  ludicrous  manner  of  mentioning  a 
monarch. 

The  heel  of  a  menorcJk,  or  even  the  print  of 
his  heet^  is  a  thing  too  venerable  and  sacked  to 
be  treated  with  such  levity,  and  placed  in  con* 
trast  with  rags  and  poverty.  He  that  will  speak 
contemptuously  of  the  heet  of  a  mmuurk^  wiH, 
whenever  he  can  with  security,  speak  contemp* 
toously  of  his  head. 

These  are  the  most  glaring  passages  wfakk 
have  occurred,  in  the  perusal  of  the  ^st  pages; 
my  indignation  will  not  sufler  me  to  pit>oeed  fai^ 
ther,  and  I  think  much  better  of  the  licenser, 
than  to  believe  he  went  so  far. 

In  the  few  remarks  which  I  have  set  down, 
the  reader  will  easily  observe,  that  I  have  stmiKed 
no  expression  beyond  its  natural  import,  and 
have  divested  myself  of  all  heat,  partiality,  and 
prejudice. 

So  far  therefore  is  Mr.  Brooke  fVom  having  r»> 
ceived  any  hard  or  unwarrantable  treatneot, 
that  the  licenser  has  only  acted  in  porstiance  of 
that  law  to  which  he  owes  his  power,  a  law 
which  every  admirer  of  the  administration  nrast 
own  to  be  very  necessary,  and  to  have  piodneed 
very  salutary  effocts. 

I  am  indeed  surprised,  that  this  great  office 
is  not  drawn  out  into  a  longer  series  of  deputa- 
tions, since  it  might  afford  a  gainful  and  repista* 
ble  employment  to  a  great  number  of  Uie  frtends 
of  the  government;  and  I  should  think,  instead 
of  havin&f  immediate  recourse  to  the  deptity- 
Hcenser  himself,  it  might  be  suflident  boaoor 
for  any  poet,  except  the  laurest,  to  stasd  bu^ 
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lleaded  in  the  presenee  of  the  deputy  of  the  de- 
puty*8  deputy  in  the  nineteenth  subordination. 

Such  a  number  cannot  but  be  thought  neces- 
sarT,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  great  work 
of  drawing  up  an  index  expurgatoriua  to  all  the 
old  plays ;  which  is,  I  hope,  already  undertaken, 
or  if  it  has  been  hitherto  unhappily  neglected,  I 
lake  this  opportunity  to  recommend. 

The  productions  of  our  old  poets  are  crowded 
with  passages  very  unfit  for  the  ears  of  an  Eng- 
lish audience,  and  which  cannot  be  pronounced 
without  irritating  the  minds  of  the  people. 

This  censure  1  do  not  confine  to  Uiose  lines  in 
which  liberty,  natural  equality,  wicked  minis- 
ters, deluded  kings,  mean  arts  of  negotiation, 
venal  senates,  mercenary  troops,  oppressive  of- 
ficers, servile  and  exorbitant  taxes,  universal  cor- 
ruption, the  luxuries  of  a  court,  the  miseries  of 
the  people,  the  decline  of  trade,  or  the  happiness 
of  independency  are  directly  mentioned.  These 
are  such  glaring  passages  as  cannot  be  suffered 
to  pass  without  the  most  supine  and  criminal  ne- 
gligence. I  hope  the  vigilance  of  the  licensers 
will  extend  to  all  such  speeches  and  soliloquies 
as  tend  to  recommend  the  pleasures  of  virtue, 
the  trao^uillity  of  an  uncorrupted  head,  and  the 
satisfactions  of  conscious  innocence ;  for  though 
•uch  Btroices  as  these  do  not  appear  to  a  common 
eye  to  threaten  any  danger  to  the  government, 
yet  it  is  well  known  to  more  penetrating  obser- 
vers, that  they  have  such  consequences  as  can- 
not be  too  diligently  obviated,  or  too  cautiously 
avoided. 

A  man,  who  becomes  once  enamoured  of  the 
sharms  of  virtue,  is  apt  to  be  very  little  concerned 
about  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  titles,  and  is 
therefore  not  easily  induced  to  act  in  a  manner 
contraiT  to  his  real  sentiments,  or  to  vote  at  the 
word  of  command ;  by  contracting  his  desires, 
and  regulating  his  appetites,  he  wants  much  less 
than  oSier  men,  and  every  one  versed  in  the  arts 
offfovemmcnt  can  tell,  that  men  are  more  easily 
mmienced  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  neces- 
■itoua. 

This  is  not  the  only  reason  why  virtue  should 
not  receive  too  much  countenance  from  a  licens- 
ed stage;  her  admirers  and  followers  are  not 
only  natarally  independent,  but  learn  such  a 
uniform  and  consistent  manner  of  speaking  and 
acting,  that  they  frequently  by  the  mere  force  of 
artless  honesty  surmount  all  the  obstacles  which 
subtlety  and  politics  can  throw  in  their  way,  and 
obtain  their  ends  in  spite  of  the  most  profound 
and  sagacious  ministry. 

Such  then  are  the  passages  to  be  expunged  by 
the  licensers:  in  many  parts  indeed  the  speeches 
will  be  imperfect,  and  the  action  appear  not 
regularly  conducted,  but  the  Poet  Laureat  may 
•asiiy  supply  these  vacuities,  by  inserting  some 
of  his  own  verses  in  praiso  of  wealth,  luxury, 
and  venality. 

But,  aks!  all  those  pernicious  sentiments 
which  shall  be  banished  tinom  the  sta^e,  will  be 
vented  from  the  press,  and  more  studiously  read 
because  they  are  prohibited. 

I  cannot  out  eamestiy  implore  the  friends  of 
the  government  to  leave  no  art  untried  by  which 
we  may  hope  to  succeed  in  our  design  of  ex- 
tending the  power  of  the  licenser  to  the  press, 
and  oT  making  it  criminal  to  publish  any  thing 
without  an  imprimatwr. 

How  mach  would  this  single  law  lighten  the 


mi^ty  burden  of  state  a&irs !  with  how  much 
security  might  our  ministers  enjoy  their  honours, 
their  places,  their  reputations,  and  their  admirers, 
could  they  once  suppress  those  malicious  invec- 
tives which  are  at  present  so  industriously  pro- 
pagated, and  so  eagerly  read ;  could  Uiey  hinder 
any  arguments  but  their  own  from  coming  to  the 
ears  of  the  people,  and  stop  effectually  the  voice 
of  cavil  and  inquiry ! 

I  cannot  but  indulge  myself  a  little  while  by 
dwelling  on  this  pleasing  scene,  and  imagining 
those  hakyon^daySf  in  wmch  no  politics  shall  be 
read  but  those  of  the  GaxetteeVy  nor  any  poetry 
but  that  of  the  Laqreat ;  when  we  shall  hear  of 
nothing  but  the  successful  negotiations  of  our 
ministers,  and  the  great  actions  of- 

How  much  happier  would  this  state  be  than 
those  perpetual  jealousies  and  contentions  which 
are  inseparable  from  knowledge  and  liberty,  and 
which  have  for  many  years  kept  this  nation  io 
perpetual  commotions. 

But  these  are  times  rather  to  be  wished  for 
than  expected,  for  such  is  the  nature  of  our  un- 
quiet countrymen,  that  if  they  are  not  admitted 
to  the  knowledge  of  afiairs,  they  are  always  sus- 
pecting their  governors  of  designs  prejudicial  to 
their  interest;  they  have  not  the  least  notion  of 
the  pleasing  tranquilhty  of  ignorance,  nor  can 
be  brought  to  imagine  that  they  are  kept  in  the 
dark,  lest  too  much  light  should  hurt  their  eyes. 
They  have  long  claimed  a  right  of  directing  their 
superiors,  and  are  exasperated  at  the  least  men- 
tion uf  secrets  of  state. 

This  temper  makes  them  very  readily  encou- 
rage any  wnter  or  printer,  who,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life  or  fortune,  will  give  them  any  informa- 
tion: and  while  this  humour  prevails,  there 
never  will  be  wanting  some  daring  adventurer 
who  will  write  in  defence  of  liberty,  and  some 
zealous  or  avaricious  printer  who  will  disperse 
his  papers. 

It  has  never  yet  been  found  that  any  power, 
however  vigilant  or  despotic,  has  been  able  to 

Erevent  the  publication  of  seditious  journals, 
allads,  essays,  and  dissertations^  ** Considera- 
tions on  the  present  state  of  afiaini,''  and  **  In- 
quiries into  the  conduct  of  the  administration.'^ 

Yet  I  must  confess,  that  considering  the  suo 
cess  with  which  the  present  ministry  has  hitherto 
proceeded  m  their  attempts  to  drive  out  of  the 
world  the  old  prejudices  or  patriotism  and  public 
spirit,  I  cannot  but  entertain  some  hopes,  that 
what  has  been  so  often  attempted  by  their  pre- 
decessors, is  reserved  to  be  accomplished  by 
their  superior  abilities. 

If  I  might  presume  to  advise  them  upon  this 
great  affair,  I  should  dissuade  them  from  any 
direct  attempt  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
which  is  the  dariing  of  the  common  people,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  attacked  without  immediate 
danger.  They  may  proceed  by  a  more  sure  and 
silent  way,  and  attain  the  desired  end  without 
noise,  detraction,  or  oppression. 

There  are  scattered  over  this  kingdom  several 
litUe  seminaries,  in  which  the  lower  ranks  of 
people,  and  the  youngest  sons  of  our  nobility 
and  gentry  are  taught,  from  their  eariiest  in- 
fancy, the  pernicious  arts  of  spelling  and  read- 
ing, which  they  afterwards  continue  to  practise, 
very  much  to  the  disturbance  of  their  own  quiet, 
and  the  interruption  of  ministerial  measures. 

These  teminaries  may,  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
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tnent,  be  at  once  Buppreased,  and  that  our  pos- 
terity be  deprived  of  all  means  of  reviving  this 
corrupt  method  of  education,  it  may  be  made 
felony  to  teach  to  read  without  a  license  from 
the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

This  expedient,  which  I  hope  will  be  care- 
fully concealed  from  the  vulgar,  must  infallibly 
answer  the  great  end  proposed  by  it,  and  set  the 


power  of  the  court  not  only  aboTO  the  msnlts  el 

the  poets,  but  in  a  short  time  above  the  necessity 
of  providm^  against  them.  The  licenser  having 
his  authority  thus  extended,  will  in  time  enjoy 
the  title  and  the  salary  without  the  trouble  oi 
exercising  his  power,  and  the  nation  will  rest  at 
length  in  ignorance  and  peace. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE 

GENTLEMAN'S    MAGAZINE,  173a 


The  usual  design  of  Addresses  of  this  sort  is 
to  implore  the  candour  of  the  public  !  we  have 
always  had  the  more  pleasing  province  of  re- 
turning thanks,  and  making  acknowledgments 
for  the  kind  acceptance  which  our  Monthly  Col- 
lections have  met  with. 

This,  it  seems,  did  not  sufficiently  appear 
from  the  numerous  sale  and  repeated  impres- 
sions of  our  books,  which  have  at  once  exceeded 
our  merit  and  our  expectation ;  but  have  been 
still  more  plainly  attested  by  the  clamours,  rage, 
and  calumnies  of  our  competitors,  of  whom  we 
have  seldom  taken  any  notice,  not  only  because 
it  is  cruelty  to  insult  the  depressed,  and  folly  to 
engage  with  desperation,  but  because  we  con- 
sider all  their  outcries,  menaces,  and  boasts,  as 
nothing  more  than  advertisements  in  our  fa- 
vour, being  evidently  drawn  up  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  baffled  malice  and  disappointed  hope ; 
and  almost  discovering  in  plain  terms,  that  the 
unhappy  authors  have  seventy  thousand  London 
Magazines  mouldering  in  their  warehouses,  re- 
turned from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  unsold, 
unread,  and  disregarded. 

Our  obligations  for  the  encouragement  we 
have  so  long  continued  to  receive,  are  so  much 
the  greater,  as  no  artifices  have  been  omitted  to 
supplant  us.  Our  adversaries  cannot  be  denied 
the  praise  of  industry ;  how  far  they  can  be  cele- 
brated for  an  honest  industry  we  leave  to  the 
decision  o^  the  public,  and  even  of  their  brethren 
the  booksellers,  not  including  those  whose  ad- 
vertisements they  obliterated  to  paste  their  in- 
vectives in  our  bonk. 

The  success  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
has  mven  rise  to  almost  twenty  imitations  of  it, 
which  are  either  all  dead,  or  very  little  re^rded 
by  the  world.  Before  we  had  published  sixteen 
months,  we  met  with  such  a  general  approba- 
tion, that  a  knot  of  enterprising  geninses,  and 
sagacious  inventors,  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
the  town,  agreed  with  a  unanimity  natural  to 
understandings  of  the  same  size  to  seize  upon 
our  whole  plan,  without  changing  even  the  title. 
Some  weak  objections  were  indeed  made  by  one 
of  them  against  the  design,  as  having  an  air  of 
servility,  dishonesty,  and  piracy;  but  it  was  con- 
cluded that  all  these  imputations  might  be  avoided 


by  giving  the  picture  of  St  Paul's  instead  ol 
St  John's  gate ;  it  was  however  thought  utdiB* 
pensably  necessary  to  add,  printed  in  St  John's 
Street,  though  there  was  then  no  printing-house 
in  that  place. 

That  these  plagiaries  should,  aAer  having  thus 
stolen  their  whole  desi^  from  us,  <^arge  us  with 
robbery,  on  any  occasion,  is  a  degree  of  impu- 
dence scarcely  to  be  matched,  and  certainly  en- 
titles them  to  the  first  rank  amonj^  false  h«oes 
We  have  therefore-  inserted  their  names*  at 
len^h  in  our  February  Magazine,  p.  61 ;  being 
desirous  that  every  man  should  enjoy  the  repa« 
tation  he  deserves. 

Another  attack  has  been  made  upon  ns  by  the 
author  of  Common  Sense,  an  adversary  e(|i]aUj 
malicious  as  the  former,  and  equally  despicable. 
What  were  his  views,  or  what  his  provocations, 
we  know  not,  nor  have  thought  him  consideiable 
enough  to  inquire.  To  m3ke  him  any  further 
answer  would  be  to  descend  too  low:  but  as  he 
is  one  of  those  happy  writers,  who  are  best  ex- 
posed by  quoting  their  own  words,  we  have  given 
nis  elegant  remarks  in  our  Magazme  for  D^eni* 
ber,  where  the  reader  may  entertain  himself  at 
his  leisure  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of  scur* 
rilitv  and  false  grammar. 

For  the  future  we  shall  rarely  ofliend  him  by 
adopting  any  of  his  performances,  being  od- 
willmg  to  prolong  the  life  of  such  fneces  as  de« 
serve  no  other  fate  than  to  be  hiseed,  torn,  and 
forgotten.  However,  that  the  curiosatT  of  our 
readers  may  not  be  disappointed^  wesbaU,  wheo- 
ever  we  find  him  a  little  excelting  himself,  per- 
haps print  his  dissertations  upon  our  Mne  coven, 
that  they  may  be  looked  over,  and  stripped  oS^ 
without  disgr^ng  our  collection,  or  eweHiag 
our  volumes. 

We  are  sorry  that  by  inserting  some  of  lus 
essays,  we  have  filled  the  head  of  this  p^ty 
writer  with  idle  chimeras  of  applause^  laureUy 


♦  The  gay  and  learned  C.  Ackers,  of  Swan  Ali*j, 
PrintT :  the  polite  and  genercua  T.  Cox,  under  tlM 
Royal  Exchange ;  the  eloquent  and  eourOy  J.  Clark, 
of  Duck  Lane  ;  and  the  modesty  eivl  and  pidie'ous  T 
A^t1e7,  of  St.  Faurs  Churchyard,  bookaellefs-  AU  tiMae 
names  appeared  in  tha  ticla  of  cna  Loodoa  Msiaihsi, 
bef  on  in  1783. 
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lui<!  iitimortalihr,  nor  suspected  the  bad  effect  of 
our  regard  for  him,  till  we  saw  in  the  Postscript 
to  one  of  his  papers  a  wild*  prediction  of  the 
honours  to  be  paid  him  by  future  ages.  Should 
any  mentioU  of  him  be  made,  or  his  Writings,  by 
posterity,  it  will  probably  be  in  words  like  these: 
•*  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  are  still  pre- 
served some  essays  under  Uie  specious  and  in- 


•  Common  Sense  Journal,  printed  by  Purber  of  White* 
firiars.  March  11,  1731. 

*'I  make  no  doubt  but  after  some  grave  historian, 
Ihree  or  four  hundred  years  hence,  has  described  the 
corruption,  the  iMtseness,  fjid  the  dauery,  which  men 
run  Into  in  these  times,  he  will  make  the  foUowiag  ob> 
serration :— In  the  year  1737,  a  certain  unknown  author 
published  a  writing  under  the  title  of  Common  Sense : — 
'his  writina  came  out  weekly  in  little  detached  essays, 
some  of  which  are  political,  some  moral,  and  others  hu. 
morous.  By  the  best  judgment  that  can  be  formed  of  a 
Work,  the  style  and  language  of  which  is  become  so  ob- 
solete that  It  is  scarcely  imelliglble,  it  answers  the  title 


Tifing  4itle  of  Common  Sense.  HoW  papers  of 
so  Uttle  value  came  to  be  rescued  from  the  com* 
mon  lot  of  dulness,  we  are  at  this  distance  ol 
time  unable  to  conceive,  but  imagine  that  per* 
sonal  friendship  prevailed  with  Urban  to  admit 
them  in  opposition  to  his  judgment  If  this  was 
the  reason,  he  met  afterwards  with  the  treatment 
which  all  deserte  who  patronize  stupidity;  for 
the  writer,  instead  of  acknowledging  his  &voUr8| 
complains  of  injustice,  robbery,  and  mutilation ; 
but  complains  in  a  style  so  barbarous  and  inde- 
cent, as  sufficiently  confutes  his  own  ealum« 
nics."  In  this  manner  must  this  author  expect 
to  be  mentioned. — But  of  him,  and  our  other 
adversaries,  we  beg  the  reader's  pardon  for  hav- 
ing  said  so  much.  We  hope  it  will  be  remem* 
bered  in  our  favour,  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  chastise  insolence,  and  that  there  is  a  sort 
of  men  who  cannot  distinguish  between  forbear* 
anco  and  cowardice* 
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Men*  Doreat  dmex  PaDtnius  ?  ant  cruaer,  qnod 
Vellicet  abaentem  Demetrius  f^Hor, 

Laudat,  amat,  cantat  nofltros  mea  Roma  Hbelioa, 
Meque  sinus  oraues,  me  menus  omnis  habet. 

Ecce  nibet  quidam,  pallet,  etupet,  oscitai,  odit. 
Hoc  volo,  nunc  nobis  carmina  nostra  placent^->J£srtfa& 


tr  is  i^aln,  from  the  conduct  of  writers  of  the 
drst  class,  that  they  have  esteemed  it  no  dero- 
gation from  their  characters  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  censures  oi  ignorance,  or  the  calum- 
ities  of  envy. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  eU 
Ways  judged  their  adversaries  worthy  of  a  formal 
confutation,  but  they  concluded  it  not  prudent 
to  neglect  the  feeblest  attacks ;  thev  knew  that 
such  men  have  often  done  hurt  who  had  not  abi^ 
lities  to  do  good ;  that  the  ifireakest  hand,  if  not 
timely  disarmed,  may  stab  a  hero  in  his  sleep ; 
that  a  worm,  however  small,  may  destroy  a  fleet 
in  the  acorri ;  and  that  citadels,  which  have  de« 
fied  armies,  have  been  blown  up  by  rats. 

In  imitation  of  these  great  examples,  we  think 
h  not  absolutely  needless  to  vindicate  ourseltes 
from  the  virulent  aspersions  of  the  Craftsman 
and  Common  Sense,  because  their  accusations, 
dtough  entirely  groundless^  and  without  the  least 
proot^  are  orgeawith  an  air  of  confidence,  which 
the  unwary  may  mistake  for  consciousness  of 
truth. 

In  order  to  set  the  proceedinjgs  of  these  ca« 
lumniators  in  a  proper  light,  it  is  ndcessary  to 
inform  such  of  our  readers  as  are  unacquainted 
with  the  artifices  of  trade,  that  we  originally  tn'> 
curred  the  displeasure  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
booksellers  t^  keeping  this  Maj^xine  wholly 
hi  our  own  hands,  without  admitting  any  of  that 
fraternity  into  a  snare  of  (he  property.  For  no<* 
thing  is  more  criminal  in  the  opinion  of  manv 
of  them,  than  for  an  author  to  enjov  more  ao-' 
vantage  from  bis  own  works  than  tuey  are  dis- 


posed to  allow  him.  This  is  a  principle  io  well 
established  among  them,  that  we  can  produce 
some  who  threatened  printers  with  their  highest 
displeasure  for  their  having  dared  to  print  books 
for  those  that  wrote  them. 

Hinc  Inei  hinc  odla. 

This  was  the  first  ground  of  their  animosity^ 
which  for  some  time  proceeded  no  farther  than 
private  murmurs  and  petty  discouragements.  At 
length,  determinnie  to  be  no  longer  debar^6d  fromi 
a  share  in  so  henencial  a  project,  ft  knot  of  thenl 
combined  to  seize  our  whole  plan ;  and  without 
the  least  attempt  to  vary  or  improve  it,  began 
with  the  utmost  vigour  to  print  and  circulate  the 
London  Magazine,  with  such  success,  that  i.i  i 
few  years,  while  we  were  printing  the  fifth  edi* 
tion  of  some  of  our  eatliest  numbers,  they  had 
seventy  thousand  of  their  books  returned  un 
sold  upon  their  hands. 

It  was  then  time  lo  exert  their  ufroort  c  ffbrf S 
to  stop  our  progress,  and  nothing  Was  (o  be  left 
unattempteu  that  interest  could  suggest  It  will 
be  easily  imagined  that  their  influence  among 
those  of'^ their  own  trade  was  greater  than  ouis, 
and  that  their  Collections  were  therefore  more 
industriously  propagated  by  their  brethren ;  but 
this  being  tne  natural  consequence  of  such  a 
relation,  and  therefore  excusable,  is  only  men- 
tioned to  show  the  disadvantages  against  which 
we  are  obliged  to  struggle,  and  to  convince  the 
reader,  that  we  who  depend  so  entirely  upon  his 
approbation,  shall  omit  nothing  to  deserve  it 

They  then  had  recourse  to  Mvertisements,  in 
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wluch  they  sometimes  made  faint  attempts  to  be 
witty,  and  sometimes  were  content  with  being 
merely  scurrilous ;  but  findings  that  their  attacks, 
while  we  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  hosti" 
Uties,  generally  procured  them  such  treatment 
M  very  little  contriboted  to  then*  reputation, 
ffaey  came  at  last  to  a  resolution  of  excluding  us 
from  the  Newspapers  in  which  they  have  any 
influence ;  by  this  means  they  can  at  present 
insult  us  with  hnpunity,  and  without  the  least 
danger  of  confutation. 

Tneir  last,  and  indeed  their  most  artful  expe- 
dient, has  been  to  hire  and  incite  the  weebly 
journalists  against  us.  The  first  weak  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Universal  Spectator,  but  this 
we  took  not  the  least  notice  of,  as  we  did  not 
hnagine  it  would  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
thepublic 

Whether  there  was  then  a  confederacy  be^ 
tweeir  this  journal  and  CommoD  Sense,  as  at 
present  between  Common  Sense  and  the  CrafU- 
man,  or  whether  understandings  of  the  same 
form  receive  at  certain  times  the  same  impres- 
sions from  the  planets,  I  know  not,  but  aboat 
that  time  war  was  likewise  declared  against  us 
by  the  redoubted  author  of  Common  Sense :  an 
adversaiT  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  for  his  abi- 
lities as  for  the  title  of  his  paper,  behind  which 
he  has  the  art  of  sheltering  himself  in  perfect 
security.  He  defeats  all  his  enemies  by  calling 
them  "enemies  totlommon  Sense,**  and  silences 
the  strongest  objections  and  the  clearest  reason- 
ings by  assuring  his  readers  that  "they  are  con- 
trary to  Common  Sense." 

I  must  connfess  to  tiio  immortal  honour  of  tUs 
great  writer,  that  I  can  remember  but  two  in- 
stances of  a  genius  able  to  use  a  few  syllables  to 
such  great  and  so  various  purposes.  One  is,  the 
old  man  in  Shadwell,  who  seems,  by  long  time 
and  experience,  to  have  attained  to  equal  per- 
fection with  our  author:  for  "when  a  young 
fellow  b^an  to  prate  ana  be  pert,*'  sajv  he,  "I 
silenced  him  with  my  old  word,  Taee  is  Latin 
lor  candle." 

The  other,  who  seems  yet  more  to  resemble 
this  writer,  was  one  Goodman^  a  horse-stealer, 
yrho  b jing  asked,  afler  having  been  found  guilty 
by  the  junr,  what  he  had  to  offer  to  prevent 
Mntence  or  death  from  being  passed  upon  him, 


did  not  attempt  to  exteneate  his  crime,  bat  e»« 
treated  the  judge  to  beware  of  hanging  a  Gsed 

JlIIM. 

This  writer  we  thought,  however  injudiciously^ 
worthy,  not  indeed  of  a  reply,  but  oi  some  cor- 
rection, and  in  our  Magazine  for  December,  J  738, 
and  the  pre&ce  to  the  Supplement,  treated  him 
in  such  a  maimer  as  he  does  not  seem  inclined 
to  forget 

From  that  time,  losing  all  patience,  he  has 
exhausted  his  stores  of  scurribty  upon  us  ;  but 
our  readers  will  find  upon  consultmg  the  pas- 
sages above  mentioned,  that  he  has  received  too 
much  provocation  to  be  admitted  as  an  impartial 
critic 

In  our  magazine  for  January,  p.  84,  we  made 
a  remark  upon  the  Craftsman  j  and  in  p.  3y 
dropped  some  general  observatfons  upon  the 
weeUy  writers,  l)y  which  we  did  not  expect  to 
make  them  more  our  friends.  Nor,  indeed,  did 
we  imagine  that  this  would  have  inflamed  CtUb 
to  so  hifh  a  degree.  His  resentment  has  arisen 
so  mvch  above  the  provocation,  that  we  cannot 
but  impute  it  more  lo  what  he  fears  than  wha. 
he  has  felt  He  has  seen  the  solecisms  of  his 
brotherCommon  Sense  exposed,  and  remembei* 
that 

— -Tua  refl  agitur,  paries  com  proxinrai  ardst. 

He  imagines  that  he  shall  soon  fid!  rnider  the 
same  censure,  and  is  willing  that  our  criticisnis 
shall  appear  rather  the  effects  of  our  resentment 
than  our  judgment 

For  this  reason^  I  suppose,  (for  I  can  find  oo 
other^)  he  has  ^ned  with  Common  Sense  to 
charge  us  with  partiality,  and  to  recommend  Che 
London  Magazine  as  drawn  up  with  less  regard 
to  interest  or  party.  A  favour  which  the  au&us 
of  that  collection  have  endeavtmred  to  deserve 
from  them  by  the  most  servile  adulation. 

But  as  we  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  can- 
dour of  our  readers,  mmn  to  believe  that  they 
will  condemn  us  without  examination,  or  give 
up  their  right  of  judging  for  themselves,  we  are 
not  unconcerned  at  this  charge,  thonn^  the  most 
atrocious  and  malignant  that  can  be  broogfal 
against  us.  We  entreat  only  to  be  compared 
with  our  rivals,  in  full  confidence,  that  not  only 
oar  innoccocey  but  our  superiority,  will  appear 


CONSIDERATIONS 

OM  TBS  CASE  OF 

DR.    T[RAPP]'S    SERMONS.^ 

▲BUDGED  BT  MR.  CAVB,  1739. 


1.  That  the  copy  of  a  book  is  the  propertv  of 
tbe  author,  and  that  he  may,  by  sale  or  other- 
wise, transfer  that  property  to  another,  who  has 
a  right  to  be  protected  in  the  possession  of  that 
propertv,  so  transferred,  is  not  to  be  denied. 

2.  That  the  complainants  may  be  lawfully  in- 
Tested  with  the  property  of  this  copy,  is  hkewise 
granted. 

3.  But  the  complainants  have  mistaken  the 
nature  of  this  property ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
their  mistake,  have  supposed  it  to  be  invaded  by 
an  act,  in  itself  legal,  and  justifiable  by  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  precedents,  from  the  first 
establishment  of  printing  among  us,  down  to  the 
present  time. 

4.  He  that  purchases  the  copy  of  a  book,  pur- 
chases the  sole  right  of  printing  it,  and  of  vend- 
ing the  books  printed  according  to  it ;  but  has 
no  right  to  add  to  it,  or  take  from  it,  without 
the  author's  consent,  who  still  preserves  such  a 
right  in  it,  as  follows  from  the  right  every  man 
has  to  preserve  his  own  reputation. 

5.  Every  single  book,  so  sold  by  the  proprie- 
tor, becomes  the  property  of  the  buyer,  who  pur- 
chases with  the  book  the  right  of  making  use  of 
it  as  he  shall  think  most  convenient,  either  for 
his  own  improvement  or  amusement,  or  the  be- 
nefit or  entertainment  of  mankind. 

6.  This  right  the  reader  of  a  book  may  use 
many  ways  to  the  disadvantage  both  of  the  au- 
thor and  the  proprietor,  which  yet  they  have  not 
any  rieht  to  complain  of,  because  the  author 
when  be  wrote,  and  the  proprietor  when  he 
purchased,  the  copy,  knew,  or  ought  to  have 
known,  that  the  one  wrote  and  the  other  pur- 
chased under  the  hazard  of  such  treatment  urom 
the  buver  and  reader,  and  without  any  security 
firoja  the  bad  consequences  of  that  .treatment 
except  the  excellence  of  the  book. 

7.  Reputation  and  property  are  of  different 
kinds ;  one  kind  of  each  is  more  necessary  to  be 
securc^rl  by  the  law  than  another,  and  the  law 
has  provided  more  effectually  for  its  defence. 
My  character  as  a  man,  a  subject,  or  a  trader, 


is  under  the  protection  of  the  Jkw ;  but  my  r^ 
putation  as  an  author  is  at  the  mercy  of  th« 
reader,  who  Ues  under  no  other  obligations  to 
do  me  justice  than  those  of  religion  and  mora- 
lity. If  a  man  calls  me  rebel  or  bankrupt,  I  may 
prosecute  and  punish  him ;  but  if  a  man  calui 
me  idiot  or  plamair,  I  have  no  remedy,  since, 
uie  book,  I  admit  his  privilege  of 


*  Dr.  Trapp,  it  will  be  recollected,  waa  a  popular 
preaciieri  and  about  the  Year  1789,  when  Methodism 
mijrbt  be  eaid  to  be  m  its  lorancy,  pHreached  Four  Ser* 


roons  **  On  the  Nature,  Follj,  Sin  and  Danger,  of  being 
righteous  over  much  :**  which  were  publishwJ  by  Austen 
and  Oilliver^  and  haa  au  extensive  sale.  Mr.  Cave,  e?er 
ready  to  oblij^  his  readers  with  temporary  subjects,  toolc 
an  extract  from  them,  and  promised  a  continuation, 
which  never  appeared ;  so  that  it  waa  either  stopped  by  a 
proflecoitoii,  or  made  up  by  other  means.  On  all  dfffi* 
C'llt  occasions  Johnson  was  Care's  oracle.  And  the  paper 
ouw  before  us  was  certainly  written  on  that  occasion. 
QwL  Mag,  Jul^t  1787. 


by  selling  him  t  , 

judging,  and  declaring  his  judgment,  and*' can 

apf^  only  to  other  readers,  if  I  think  myself 

injured. 

8.  In  difierent  characters  we  are  more  or  lesa 
protected ;  to  hiss  a  pleader  at  the  bar,  would 
perhaps  be  deemed  ille^l  and  punishable,  but 
to  hiss  a  dramatic  writer  is  justifiable  by  custom. 

9.  What  is  here  said  of  the  writer,  extends 
itself  naturally  to  the  purchaser  of  a  copy,  since 
the  one  seldom  suffers  without  the  other. 

10.  By  these  Uberties  it  is  obvious  that  au- 
thors and  proprietors  may  often  suffer,  and 
sometimes  unjustly :  but  as  these  liberties  are 
encouraged  and  allowed  for  the  same  reason 
with  writing  itself,  for  the  discovery  and  propa- 
gation of  truth,  though,  like  other  human  goods, 
they  have  their  alloys  and  ill-consequences, 
yet,  as  their  advantages  abundantly  prepon 
derate,  they  have  never  yet  been  alx>li8h^  ojr 
restrained. 

11.  Thus  every  book,  when  it  falls  into  tbe 
bands  of  the  reader,  is  liable  to  be  examined, 
confuted,  censured,  translated,  and  abridged: 
4iny  of  which  may  destroy  the  credit  oi  the 
author,  or  hinder  the  sale  of  the  book. 

12.  That  all  these  liberties  are  allowed,  and 
cannot  be  prohibited  without  manifest  disadvan- 
tage to  the  public,  may  be  easily  proved ;  but  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  liberty  of  making 
epitomes,  which  gives  occasion  to  aur  presert. 
inquiry. 

13.  That  an  uninterrupted  prescription  confers 
a  right,  will  be  easily  granted,  especially  if  it 
appears  that  the  prescription,  pleaded  in  defen*^ 
of  that  right,  might  at  any  time  have  been  inter- 
runted,  had  it  not  been  always  thought  agree- 
able to  reason  and  to  justice. 

14.  The  numberless  abridgments  that  are  to 
be  found  of  all  kinds  of  writings,  afibrd  sufiicient 
evidence  that  they  were  always  thought  legal, 
for  they  are  printed  with  the  names  of  the  ab- 
breviators  and  publishers,  and  without  the  least 
appearance  of  a  clandestine  transaction.  Many 
of  the  books  so  abridged  were  the  properties  ot 
men  who  wanted  neither  wealth,  nor  interest, 
nor  spirit  to  sue  for  justice,  if  ihey  hod  thought 
themselves  injured.  Many  of  these  abruigiuents 
must  have  been  made  by  men  whom  we  can  lea^ 


ma 
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inspect  of  illegal  precticea,  for  there  are  few  books 
of  uOe  that  are  not  abridged. 

15.  When  Bishop  Burnet  heard  that  his  "  EQs- 
tory  of  the  Reformation"  was  about  to  be 
nbndged,  he  did  not  think  of  appealing  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  but,  to  avoid  any  misrepre- 
sentation of  his  Elistory,  epitomised  it  himself,  as 
he  tells  us  in  hb  preface. 

16.  But,  lest  It  should  be  imajgined  that  an 
author  might  do  this  rather  by  choice  than  neces- 
sity, we  shall  produce  two  more  instances  of 
the  like  practioe,  where  it  would  certainly  not 
haye  been  borne  if  it  had  been  suspected  of  ille- 
gality. The  one,  in  Clarendon's  History,  which 
was  abridged  in  2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  the  other  in 
Bishop  Burnet's  "  History  of  his  own  Time," 
abridged  in  the  same  manner.  The  first  of  these 
books  was  the  property  of  the  UniTcrsity  of 
Oxford,  a  body  tenacious  enough  of  their  rights ; 
the  other,  of  Bishop  Burnet's  heirs,  whose 
circumstances  were  such  as  made  them  very 
sensible  of  any  diminution  of  their  inheritance. 

17.  It  b  observable,  that  both  these  abridg- 
fnents  last  mentioned,  with  many  others  that 
might  be  produced,  were  made  when  the  act  of 
paniament  for  seouring  the  property  of  copies 
was  in  force,  and  which,  if  that  property  was 
faijtired,  afibrded  an  easy  redress :  what  then  can 
be  inferred  from  the  silence  and  forbearance  of 
the  proprietors,  but  that  they  thought  an  epitome 
of  a  DooK  no  violation  of  the  rigiit  ofthe  proprietor. 

J 8.  That  their  opinion,  so  contrary  to  their 
own  interest,  was  founded  in  reason,  will  appear 
^om  the  nature  and  end  of  an  abridgment. 

19.  The  design  of  an  abridgment  is,  to  be- 
nefit mankind  by  facilitating  the  attainment  of 
Knowledge,  and  by  oontractmg  arguments,  rela- 
tions, or  descriptions,  into  a  narrow  compsiss ; 
to  convey  instruction  in  the  easiest  method,  with- 
out fatiguing  the  attention,  burdening  the  me- 
inory,  or  impairing  the  jiealth  of  the  studenL 

^  Py  this  method  the  original  author  bc- 
eomes,  perhaps,  of  less  value,  and  the  proprietor's 
profits  are  diminished;  but  these  inconve- 
nicQces  ffrve  way  to  the  advantage  received  by 
mankina  from  the  easier  propa^tion  of  know- 
ledge ;  for  as  an  incorrect  book  is  lawfully  criti- 
eis^  and  false  assertions  justly  confuted, 
because  it  is  more  the  interest  of  mankind  that 
error  should  be  detected  and  truth  discovered, 
than  that  the  proprietors  of  a  particular  book 
should  enjoy  their  profits  undiminished  ^  so  a 
tedious  volume  may  no  less  lawfully  be  abndged, 
because  it  is  better  that  the  proprietors  should 
puffer  some  damage,  than  that  the  acquisition  of 
knowle^d^  should  be  obstructed  with  unneces- 
iary  difficultiea,  and  the  yaluM^le  hours  of  thou- 
sands thrown  away. 

f  1,  Therefore,  as  he  that  buys  the  copy  of  a  book, 
buys  it  under  this  condition,  that  it  is  liable  to  be 
^nfuted  if  it  is  false,  however  his  property  may 
be  afieoted  by  such  a  confutation  ;  so  he  buys  it 
likewise  liable  to  be  abridged  if  it  be  tedious,  how- 
f^TOr  liis  property  may  suSfer  by  the  abridgment  I 


22.  To  abridge  a  book,  therefofe.  Is  no  vioU 
tion  of  the  right  of  the  proprietor,  because  to  bf 
subject  to  the  hazard  of  an  abridgment  was 
an  original  condition  of  the  property. 

2S.  Thus  we  see  the  right  of  abridging  aii> 
thors  established  both  by  reason  and  the  cadaaa 
of  trade.  But,  perhaps,  the  necessity  of  tlos 
practice  may  appear  more  evident,  frofn  a  co&* 
sideration  of  the  consequences  that  must  proba> 
bly  follow  from  the  prohibition  of  it 

24.  If  abridgments  be  condemned  as  injiw 
rious  to  the  proprietor  of  tlie  copy,  where  will 
this  argument  end  7  Must  not  confutations  be 
likewise  prohibited  for  the  same  reason  7  or,  in 
writings  of  entertainment,  will  not  criticisms  at 
least  be  entirely  suppressed,  as  equally  hortfal 
to  the  proprietor,  and  certainly  not  more  neces- 
sary to  the  public  7 

25.  Will  not  authors  who  write  for  pay,  and 
who  are  rewarded  commonly  according  to  the 
bulk  of  their  work,  be  tempted  to  fill  their  works 
with  superfluities  and  digressions,  when  the  dread 
of  an  abridgment  is  taken  away,  as  doubtless 
more  negligences  would  be  commiucd,  and  more 
falsehoods  published,  if  men  were  not  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  censure  and  confutation  7 

26.  How  many  useful  works  will  the  busy, 
the  indolent,  and  the  less  wealthy  part  of  man* 
kind  be  deprived  of7  How  few  will  read  or 
purchase  forty«four  large  volumes  of  the  Trans* 
actions  of  the  Royal  ^dety,  which,  in  abridge 
ment,  are  generally  read,  to  the  great  improve- 
ment of  philosophy  7 

27.  How  must  general  systems  of  sciences  be 
written,  which  are  nothing  more  than  epitomes 
of  those  authors  who  have  written  on  particolar 
branches,  and  whose  works  are  made  less  neees* 
sary  by  such  collections  7  Can  he  that  destroyt 
the  profit  of  many  copies,  be  less  criminal  thaa 
he  that  lessens  the  sale  of  one  7 

28.  Even  to  confiite  an  erroneous  book  will 
become  more  difficult,  since  it  has  always  oeea 
a  custom  to  abridge  the  author  whose  assertioDS 
are  examined,  and  sometimes  to  transcribe  all 
the  essential  p&rta  of  his  book.  Must  an  in* 
quirer  afVer  truth  be  debarred  from  the  benefit 
of  such  confutations,  unless  he  purchases  the 
book,  however  useless,  that  gave  occasion  to  the 
answer  7 

29.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
legality  of  abridgments  from  custom,  and  the 
necessity  of  continuing  that  custom  from  reason, 
it  remains  only,  that  we  show  that  we  have  noC 
printed  the  complainant's  copy,  but  abridged  it. 

30.  This  will  need  no  proof,  siqce  it  wdl  ap- 
pear, upon  oonmariiig  the  two  booka,  that  we 
nave  reduced  thirtytseven  pages  to  thirteen  of 
the  slune  print 

^  31.  Our  design  is,  to  give  our  readers  a  abort 
view  of  the  present  controversy ;  ao^we  reqoira 
that  one  of  these  two  positions  be  proved,  eitber 
that  we  have  no  ri^t  to  exhibit  such  a  view,  or 
that  we  can  exhibit  it  without  epit<»nini|g  ihm 
writers  of  each  party. 


LETTER  ON   FIREWORKS. 

FEOM    THK   OENTLBMAM*8   MAGAZINE,  JAN.    1749. 


Mr.  Urban, 

Among  the  principal  topics  of  conversation 
which  now  furnish  the  places  of  assembly  with 
amusement,  may  be  justly  numbered  the  Fire- 
works, which  are  advancing,  by  such  slow  de- 
grees, and  with  such  costly  preparation. 

The  first  reflection  that  naturally  arises  is  upon 
the  inequality  of  the  effect  to  the  cause.  Here 
are  vast  sum's  expended,  many  hands,  and  some 
heads  employed,  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
month  to  month,  and  the  whole  nation  is  filled 
with  expectations,  by  delineations  and  narratives. 
And  in  what  is  all  this  to  end?  in  a  building 
that  is  to  attract  the  admiration  of  ages?  in  a 
bridge,  which  may  facilitate  the  commerce  of 
future  generations  ?  in  a  work  of  any  kind  which 
may  stand  as  the  model  of  beauty,  or  the  pattern 
of  virtue?  To  show  the  blessings  of  the  late 
change  of  our  state*  by  any  monument  of  these 
kinds,  were  a  project  worthy  not  only  of  wealth, 
and  power,  and  greatness,  but  of  learning,  wis- 
dom, and  virtue.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
designed ;  nothing  more  is  projected,  than  a 
crowd,  a  shout,  and  a  blaze :  the  mighty  work 
of  artifice  and  contrivance  is  to  be  set  on  fire  for 
no  other  purpose  that  I  can  see,  than  to  show 
how  idle  pyrotechnical  virtuosos  have  been  busy. 
Four  hours  the  sun  will  shine,  and  then  fall  from 
his  orb,  and  lose  his  memoiy  and  his  lustre 
together;  the  spectators  will  disperse  as  their 
inclinations  lead  them,  and  wonder  by  what 
strange  infatuation  they  had  been  drawn  to- 
gether. In  this  will  consist  the  only  propriety 
of  this  transient  show,  that  it  will  resemble  the 
war  of  which  it  celebrates  the  period.  The 
powers  of  this  part  of  the  world,  after  long  pre- 
parations, deep  intrigues,  and  subtile  schemes, 


*  Thep«ace  of  AU-la-Chapelle,  1748. 


have  set  Europe  in  a  flame,  and,  after  havine 
gazed  a  while  at  their  fireworks,  have  laid 
themselves  down  where  they  roas,  to  inquire  for 
what  they  had  been  contendmg. 

It  is  remarked  likewise,  that  this  blaze,  so 
transitory  and  so  useless,  will  be  to  be  paid  for, 
when  it  shines  no  longer :  and  many  cannot  for- 
bear observing,  how  many  lasting  advantages 
might  be.  purchased,  how  many  acres  might  be 
drained,  how  many  ways  repaired,  how  many 
debtors  might  be  released,  how  many  widows 
and  orphans,  whom  the  war  has  ruined,  might 
be  relieved,  by  the  expense  which  is  about  to 
evaporate  in  smoke,  and  to  be  scattered  in 
rockets:  and  there  are  some  who  think  not  only 
reason,  but  humanity,  offended,  by  such  a  trifling 
profusion,  when  so  many  sailors  are  starving, 
and  so  many  churches  sinking  into  ruins. 

It  is  no  improper  inquiry  by  whom  this  ex- 
pense is  at  last  to  be  borne :  for  certainly  nothing 
can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  tax  tne  nation 
for  a  blaze,  which  will  be  extinguished  before 
manjT of  them  know  it  has  been  lighted;  nor 
will  it  be  consistent  with  the  common  practice, 
which  direcu  that  local  advantages  shall  be  pro- 
cured at  the  expense  of  the  district  that  enjoys 
them.  I  never  found  in  any  records,  that  any 
town  petitioned  the  pMurliament  for  a  maypole,  a 
bull-ring,  or  a  skittle-ground ;  and,  therefore,  I 
should  thinkj  fireworks,  as  they  are  less  durable, 
and  less  useful,  have  at  least  as  little  claim  to  tho 
public  purse. 

The  fireworks  are,  I  suppose,  prepared,  and 
therefore  it  is  too  late  to  obviate  the  project  i  but 
I  hope  the  generosity  of  the  greait  is  not  so  fkr 
extinguished,  as  that  they  can  for  their  diversion 
drain  a  nation  already  exhausted,  and  make  us 
pay  for  pictures  in  the  fire,  which  none  will  have 
the  poor  pleasure  of  beholding  but  themselves. 


PROPOSALS 

rOR  PEINTINO   BT   SUBSCRIPTION, 

ESSAYS    IN  VERSE   AND  PROSE, 

BY  ANNA  WILLIAMS. 

FROII  THE  gentleman's  MAGAZINE,   SEPT.    1750. 


When  a  writer  of  my  sex  solicits  the  regard 
of  the  public,  some  apology  seems  always  to  be 
expected ;  and  it  is  unhappily  too  much  in  my 
power  to  satisfy  this  demand ;  since,  how  little 
Eoerer  I  may  be  qualified,  either  by  nature  or 


study,  for  fbmishing  the  world  with  literary  en- 
tertainments, I  have  such  motives  for  venturing 
my  little  performances  into  the  light,  as  are  su? 
fiaent  to  counterbalance  the  censure  of  am>> 
gance  and  to  turn  ofiT  my  attention  from  the 


^^  A  PROJECT  FOR  THE 

threats  of  criticum.  The  world  will  perhaps  be 
somethinff  softened  when  it  shall  be  known,  that 
my  intention  was  to  have  lived  by  means  more 
suited  to  my  ability,  from  which  bein«  now  cut 
off  by  a  total  privation  of  sight,  I  have  been  per- 
suaded to  suffer  such  Essays  as  I  had  formerly 
written,  to  be  collected,  and  fitted,  if  they  can  be 
fitted,  by  the  kindness  of  my  fnends,  for  the 


press.  The  candour  of  those  that  have  already 
encouraged  me,  will,  I  hope,  pardon  the  delays 
incident  to  a  work  which  most  be  performed  by 
other  eyes  and  other  hands :  and  censure  may 
surely  be  content  to  spare  the  compositions  of  a 
woman,  written  for  amusement,  a!nd  published 
for  necessity. 


A  PROJECT 

FOR  THB 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    AUTHORS. 

FROM   THB  UMIVERSAL  VISITBR,   APRIL,    1756. 


TO  THE  VISITER. 


Sir, 


I  KNOW  not  what  apology  to  make  for  the 
little  dissertation  which  I  have  sent,  and  which  I 
will  not  deny  that  I  have  sent  with  desi|9^  that 
you  should  print  it.  I  know  that  admomtion  io 
very  seldom  |^tefut,  and  that  authors  are  emi- 
nently choleric;  yet-  I  hope,  that  you,  and  every 
impartial  reader,  will  be  convinced,  that  I  intend 
tiie  benefit  of  the  public,  and  the  advancement  of 
knowledge ;  and  that  every  reader,  into  whose 
hands  this  shall  happen  to  fall,  will  rank  himself 
among  those  who  are  to  be  excepted  from  gene- 
ral censure. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant. 

Scire  relim  qaare  toties  mlhl,  N<cTole,  tristia 
Occurrifl  Tronte  obduoA,  ceu  Marty  a  via  us — Juv. 

There  is  no  gift  of  nature,  or  effect  of  art, 
however  beneficial  to  mankind,  which  either  by 
casual  deviations,  or  foolish  perversions,  is  not 
sometimes  mischievous.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause  of  happiness,  may  be  made  likewise  the 
cause  of  misery.  The  medicine,  which,  rightly 
applied,  has  power  to  cure,  has,  when  rashness 
or  ignorance  prescribes  it,  the  same  power  to 
destroy. 

1  have  computed,  at  some  hours  of  leisure,  the 
loss  and  gain  of  literature,  and  set  the  pain  which 
it  produces  against  the  pleasure.  Such  calcula- 
tions are  indef^d  at  a  great  distance  from  mathe- 
matical exactness,  as  they  arise  from  the  induc- 
tion of  a  few  particulars,  and  from  observations 
made  rather  according  to  the  temper  of  the  com- 
putist,  than  the  nature  of  thing^^  But  such  a 
narrow  survey  as  can  be  taken,  will  easily  show 
that  letters  cause  many  blessings,  and  inflict 
many  calamities  ;  that  there  is  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual who  may  not  consider  them  as  imme- 
diately or  mediately  influencing  his  life,  as  they 
are  chief  instruments  of  conveying  knowledge, 
and  transmitting  sentiments  ;  and  almost  every 
man  learns^  by  their  means,  all  that  is  right  or 
wrone  in  his  sentiments  and  conduct. 

If  letters  were  considered  only  as  means  of 


pleasure,  it  might  weVi  be  doubted  in  what  de- 
gree of  estimation  they  should  be  held  ;  but  when 
they  are  referred  to  necessity,  the  controversy  is 
at  an  end:  it  soon  appears,  that  though  they 
may  sometimes  incommode  us,  yet  human  life 
would  scarcely  rise,  without  them,  above  the 
common  existence  of  animal  nattire :  we  might 
indeed  breathe  and  eat  in  universal  ignorance, 
but  must  want  all  that  gives  pleasure  or  security, 
all  the  embellishments  and  oelights,  and  most  ol 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  our  present 
condition. 

Literature  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  light,  which, 
like  the  light  of  the  sun,  may  sometimes  enable 
us  to  see  what  we  do  not  like;  but  who  would 
wish  to  escape  unpleasing  objects,  by  condemn- 
ing himself  to  perpetual  darkness  ? 

Since,  therefore,  letters  are  thus  indispensably 
necessary,  since  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to 
lose  their  benefits  for  the  sake  of  escaping  their 
mischiefe,  it  is  worth  our  serious  inquiry,  how 
their  benefits  may  be  increased  and  their  mis- 
chiefs lessened ;  by  what  means  the  harvest  of 
our  studies  may  afford  us  more  com  and  less 
chaff;  and  how  the  roses  of  the  gardens  of 
science  may  gratify  us  more  with  their  fragrance, 
and  prick  us  less  with  their  thorns. 

I  shall  not  at  present  mention  the  more  for- 
midable evils  which  the  misapplication  of  litera- 
ture produces,  nor  speak  of  churches  infected 
with  heresy,  states  inflamed  with  sedition,  or 
schools  infatuated  with  hypothetical  fictions. 
These  are  evils  which  mankind  have  always 
lamented,  and  which,  till  mankind  grow  wise  and 
modest,  they  must,  I  am  afraid,  continue  to  la- 
ment, without  hope  oi'  remedy.  I  shall  now 
touch  only  on  some  lighter  and  less  extensive 
evils,  yet  such  as  are  sufliciently  heavy  to  those 
that  feel  them,  and  are  of  late  so  widely  dif5isod. 
as  to  deserve,  though  perhaps  not  the  notice  of 
the  leeislature,  yet  the  consideration  of  those 
whose  oenevolence  inclines  tnem  to  a  voluiitRcy 
care  of  public  happiness. 

It  was  long  ago  observed  by  Virnl,  and  I  anp* 
pose  by  many  before  him,  that  ^BtoB  do  not 
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inake  honey  for  their  own  use;**  the  sweete 
which  they  collect  in  their  laborious  excurflions, 
and  store  up  iii  their  hives  with  so  much  skill, 
are  seized  by  those  who  have  contributed  neiiher 
toil  nor  art  to  the  collection ;  and  the  poor  animal 
is  either  destroyed  hy  the  invader,  or  left  to  shift 
without  a  supply.  The  condition  is  nearly  the 
same  of  the  gatherer  of  honey,  and  the  gatherer 
of  knowledge.  The  bee  and  the  author  work 
aUke  for  others,  and  often  lose  the  profit  of  their 
labour.  The  case,  therefore,  of  authors,  how- 
ever hitherto  neglected,  may  claim  regard.  Every 
body  of  men  is  important  according  to  the  joint 
proportion  of  their  usefulness  and  toeir  number, 
individuals,  however  they  may  excel,  cannot 
hope  to  be  considered  singly  as  of  great  weight 
in  the  political  balance  :  and  multitudes,  though 
they  may,  merely  by  their  bulk,  demand  some 
notice,  are  yet  not  of  much  value,  unless  they 
contribute  to  ease  the  burden  of  society,  by  co- 
operating to  its  prosperity. 

Of  the  men,  whose  condition  we  are  now  ex- 
amining, the  usefulness  never  was  disputed ; 
they  are  known  to  be  the  great  disseminators  of 
knowledge,  and  guardians  of  the  commonwealth; 
and  of  late  their  number  has  been  so  much  in- 
creased, that  they  are  become  a  very  conspi- 
cuous part  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  now,  as  in 
former  times,  when  men  studied  long,  and  passed 
through  the  severities  of  discipline,  and  the  pro- 
bau'on  of  public  trials,  before  they  presumed  to 
think  themselves  qualified  for  instructors  of  their 
countrymen;  there  is  found  a  nearer  way  to 
fame  and  erudition,  and  the  inclosures  of  Utera- 
tuf e  are  thrown  open  to  every  man  whom  idle- 
ness disposes  to  loiter,  or  whom  pride  inclines  to 
set  himself  to  view.  The  sailor  publishes  his 
journal,  the  farmer  writes  the  process  of  his  an- 
nual labour;  he  that  succeeds  in  his  trade, 
thinks  his  wealth  a  proof  of  his  understanding, 
and  boldly  tutors  the  public ;  he  that  fails,  con- 
aiders  hb  miscarriage  as  the  consequence  of  a 
capacity  too  ^eat  for  the  business  of  a  shop, 
and  amuses  himself  in  the  Fleet  with  writing  or 
translating.  The  last  century  imagined,  that  a 
man,  composing  in  hb  chariot,  was  a  new  ob- 
ject of  curiosity  ;  but  how  much  would  the  won- 
der have  been  increased  by  a  footman  studying 
behind  it?  There  is  now  no  class  of  men  with- 
oat  its  authors,  from  the  peer  to  the  thresher ; 
nor  can  the  sons  of  literature  be  confined  any 
longer  to  Grub-street  or  Moorfields ;  they  are 
spread  over  all  the  town  and  all  the  country,  and 
iUl  every  stage  of  habitation  from  the  oeUar  to 
the  garret. 

It  18  well  known,  that  the  price  of  commodities 
moat  always  fall  as  the  quantity  is  increased, 
mod  that  no  trade  can  allow  its  professors  to  be 
multiplied  beyond  a  certain  number.  The  great 
misery  of  wnters  proceeds  from  their  multitude. 
We  easily  perceive  that  in  a  nation  of  clothiers, 
no  man  could  have  any  cloth  to  make  but  for  his 
own  back ;  that  in  a  community  of  bakers  every 
man  most  use  his  own  bread;  and  what  can  be 
the  case  of  a  nation  of  authors,  but  that  every 
man  must  be  content  to  read  his  book  to  himseu? 
for  sorely  it  is  vain  to  hope,  that  of  men  labour- 
ing at  the  same  occupation,  any  will  prefer  the 
work  of  his  neighbour  to  his  own ;  ^et  this  ex- 
pectation, wild  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  mdolged  by 
many  of  the  writins  race,  and  therefore  it  can  be 
JIG  wonder,  that  like  all  other  men  who  su0er 


their  minds  to  form  inconsiderate  hopes,  they 
are  harassed  and  dejected  with  frequent  disap« 
pointments.  * 

If  I  were  td  form  an  adage  of  misery,  or  fls 
the  lowest  point  to  which  humanity  could  fall, 
I  should  be  tempted  to  name  the  lifeof  an  author. 
Many  universal  comparisons  there  are  by  which 
misery  is  expressed.  We  talk  of  a  man  teased 
like  a  bear  at  the  suke,  tormented  like  a  toad 
under  a  harrow,  or  hunted  like  a  dog  with  a  slick 
at  his  tail ;  all  these  are  indeed  states  of  uneasi" 
ness,  but  what  are  they  to  the  life  of  an  author  I 
of  an  author  worried  by  critics,  tormented  by  his 
bookseller,  and  hunted  by  his  creditors.  Yet 
such  must  be  the  case  of  many  among  the  re- 
tailers of  knowledge,  while  they  continue  thus  to 
swarm  over  the  land ;  and,  whether  it  be  by  pro- 
pa^tion  or  contagion^  produce  new  writers  to 
heighten  the  general  distress,  to  increase  confb- 
sion,  and  hasten  famine. 

Having  long  studied  the  vitneties  of  life,  I  can 
guess  by  every  man's  walk,  Gf  air.  to  what  state 
of  the  community  he  belongs.  £very  man  has 
noted  the  le^  of  a  tailor,  and  the  gait  of  a  sea- 
man, and  a  bttle  extension  of  his  physiognomical 
acquisitions  vrill  teach  him  to  distingubh  the 
countenance  of  an  author.  It  is  my  practice, 
when  I  am  in  want  of  amusement,  to  place  my* 
self  for  an  hour«at  Temple  Bar,  or  any  othier 
narrow  pass  much  frequented,  and  examme  one 
by  one  the  looks  of  the  passengers  ;  and  I  have 
commonly  found,  that,  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  four,  every  sixth  man  is  an  author. 
They  are  seklom  to  be  seen  very  early  in  the 
morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,  but  about  dinner 
time  they  are  all  in  motion,  and  have  one  uniform 
eagerness  in  their  ftices,  which  gives  little  oppor- 
tunity of  discerning  their  hopes  or  fears,  tneir 
pleasures  or  their  pains. 

But  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  have  all  dined, 
or  composed  themselves  to  pass  the  day  without 
a  dinner,  their  passions  have  full  play,  and  1  can 
perceive  one  man  wondering  at  tne  stupidity  of 
the  public,  by  which  his  new  book  has  been  to- 
tally neglected ;  another  cursing  the  French, 
who  fri^t  away  literary  curiosiij^  by  their  threats 
of  an  invasion ;  another  swearing  at  his  book- 
seller, vrho  will  advance  no  money  without  copy  ; 
another  perusing  as  he  walks,  his  publisher's  bill ; 
another  murmuring  at  an  unanswerable  criti- 
cism ;  another  determining  to  write  no  more  to  a 
generation  of  barbarians :  and  another  resolving 
to  try  once  again,  whether  he  cannot  awaken 
the  drowsy  world*  to  a  sense  of  his  merit. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  there  may  be  re- 
marked among  them  a  smile  of  complacence,  or 
a  strut  of  elevation ;  but  if  these  favourites  of 
fortune  are  carefully  watched  for  a  few  days,  they 
seldom  fail  to  diow  the  transitoriness  of  human 
felicity  ;  the  crest  falls,  the  gayety  is  ended,  and 
there  appear  evident  tokens  of  a  successful  rival, 
or  a  ficKle  patron. 

But  of  all  authors,  those  are  the  most  wretdied. 
who  exhibit  their  productions  on  the  theatre,  ana 
who  are  to  propitiate  first  the  mana^r,  and  then 
the  public  Many  an  humble  visitant  have  I 
followed  to  the  doors  of  these  lords  of  the  drama, 
seen  him  tonch  the  knocker  with  a  shaking  hand, 
and,  afler  long  deliberation,  adventure  to  solicit 
entrance,  by  a  single  knock ;  bat  I  never  stayed  to 
see  them  come  out  from  tbour  andience,  because 
my  heart  is  tender,  and  being  sabject  to  frightf 
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in  bed,  I  would  not  willingly  dream  of  an  aa- 
ihor. 

That  the  number  of  authors  is  disproportionate 
to  the  maintenance  which  the  public  seems  will- 
ing to  assign  them ;  that  there  is  neither  praise 
nor  meat  for  ail  who  write,  is  apparent  from  this, 
tiiat,  like  wolves  in  long  winters,  they  are  forced 
to  prey  on  one  another.  The  Reviewera  and 
Critiei  Reviewer$,  the  Remarktrs  and  Exand- 
nert  can  satisfy  their  hunger  only  by  devouring 
their  brethren.  I  am  far  from  imagining  that 
tbey  are  naturally  more  ravenous  or  blood- 
thirsty than  those  on  whom  they  fell  with  so 
much  violence  and  fury  ;  but  they  are  hungry, 
and  hunger  must  be  satisfied ;  and  these  savages, 
when  tl^ir  bellies  are  full,  will  fawn  on  those 
whom  they  now  bite. 

The  result  of  all  these  considerations  amounts 
only  to  this,  that  the  number  of  writers  must  at 
last  be  lessened,  but  b^  what  method  this  great 
design  can  be  accMphshed,  is  not  easily  disco- 
▼erM.  It  was  lalfey  proposed,  that  every  man 
who  kept  a  dog  should  pay  a  certain  tax,  which, 
as  tbe  contriver  of  ways  and  means  very  judi- 
ciously observed,  would  either  destroy  the  dogs, 
or  bring  in  money.  Perhaps  it  might  be  proper 
to  lay  some  such  tax  upon  authors^  only  the  pay- 
ment must  be  lessened  in  proportion  as  the  ani- 
mal, upon  which  it  is  raised,  is  less  necessary ; 
for  many  a  man  that  woukl  pay  for  his  dog, 
will  dismiss  his  dedicator.  Perhaps  if  every 
one  who  employed  or  harboured  an  author, 
was  assessed  a  groat  a  year,  it  would  suffi- 
ciently lessen  the  nuisance  without  destroying 
the  species. 

But  no  great  alteration  is  to  be  attempted 
rashly.  We  must  consider  how  the  authors, 
which  this  tax  shall  exclude  from  their  trade  are 
to  be  employed.  The  nets  used  in  the  herring' 
fishery  can  furnish  work  but  for  few,  and  not 
many  can  be  employed  as  labourers  at  the  foim- 
dation  of  the  net©  hAdge,  There  must,  therefore, 
be  some  other  scheme  formed  for  their  accommo- 
dation, which  the  present  state  of  affairs  may 
easily  supply.  It  is  well  known,  that  ereat 
efforts  have  been  lately  made  to  man  the  fleet, 
and  augment  the  army,  and  loud  complaints  are 
made  of  useful  hands  forced  away  rrom  their 
families  into  the  service  of  the  crown.  This 
offensiye  exertion  of  power  mav  be  easily  avoided, 
b^  opening  a  few  houses  for  tne  entertainment  of 
discarded  authors,  who  would  enter  into  the  ser- 
yice  with  great  alacrity,  as  roost  of  them  are 
zealous  friends  of  eveiy  present  government; 
many  of  them  are  men  of  able  bodies  and  strong 
limbs,  qualified  at  least  as  well  for  the  musket  as 
the  pen ;  they  are,  perhaps,  at  present  a  little 
emaciated  aocl  enfeebled,  but  would  soon  recoyer 


their  strength  and  flesh  with  good  qnwfen  and 
present  pay. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  which  they  may 
seem  particularly  qualified  for  a  military  hfis. 
They  are  used  to  suffer  want  of  every  kind  ] 
they  are  accustomed  to  obey  the  word  of  ocm^ 
mand  from  their  patrons  and  then-  booksellers : 
they  have  alwajrs  passed  a  life  of  hazard  and 
adventure,  uncertain  what  may  be  their  state  oo 
the  next  day ;  and,  what  is  of  yet  more  impop 
tance,  they  nave  long  made  their  miiHis  fiundiai 
to  dancer,  by  descriptions  of  bloody  battles,  dar^ 
ing  undertakings,  and  wonderful  escapes.  Tbey 
have  their  memories  stored  with  all  the  strata- 
f^voA  of  war,  and  have  over  and  over  practi«d 
m  their  closets  the  expedients  of  distress,  the  ex^ 
ultation  of  triumph,  and  the  resignation  c^  heroes 
sentenced  to  destruction. 

Some  indeed  there  arsi  who,  b^  often  dianging 
sides  in  controversy,  may  give  lust  suspidoo  <n 
their  fidelity,  and  whom  I  should  think  likely  to 
desert  for  the  pleasure  of  desertion,  or  for  a  tut* 
thing  a  month  advanced  in  their  pay.  Of  these 
men  I  know  not  what  use  can  be  made,  for  tb^ 
can  neyer  be  trusted,  but  with  shackles  on  thev 
legs.  There  are  others  whom  long  deprosion. 
under  supercilious  patrons,  has  so  humbled  ana 
crushed,  that  they  will  never  haye  steadiness  to 
keep  their  ranks.  But  for  these  men  there  may 
be  found  fifes  and  drums,  and  they  wiH  be  well 
enough  pleased  to  inflame  others  to  battle,  if  the^ 
are  not  obliged  to  fight  themselves. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  know  what  can  be  done 
with  the  ladies  of  the  pen,  of  whom  this  age  his 
produced  greater  numbers  than  any  former  timei 
it  is  indeed  common  for  women  to  follow  tlu 
camp,  but  no  prudent  general  will  allow  them  m 
such  numbers  as  the  breed  of  authoresses  would 
furnish.  Authoresses  are  seldom  famous  &r 
clean  linen,  therefore  they  cannot  make  Uim>> 
dresses ;  they  are  rarely  skilful  at  their  needt& 
and  cannot  mend  a  soldier's  shirt;  they  wiC 
make  bad  sutlers,  being  not  much  accostooied  to 
eat  I  must  therefore  propose,  that  they  shafl 
fonn  a  rejB^tnent  of  themselves,  and  garrison  the 
town  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  most  danger  el 
a  French  invasion.  They  will  probably  haye  no 
eiiemies  to  encounter ;  but,  if  they  are  onoe  akoi 
up  together,  they  will  soon  disencumber  the  pttb> 
lie  by  tearing  out  the  eyes  of  one  another. 

The  great  art  of  life  is  to  pUy  for  much,  and 
to  stake  little ;  which  rule  1  have  kepi  in  view 
through  this  whole  project ;  for,  if  our  autbois 
and  authoresses  defeat  our  enemies,  we  shaM 
obtain  all  the  usual  advantages  of  rictory ;  and 
if  they  should  be  destroyed  in  war,  we  sluUl  Jose 
only  those  who  had  wearied  tbe  public,  and 
whom,  whateyer  be  their  fiite,  nobody  wiU  mum 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 
There  ore  some  practices  which  custom  and 
prejudice  have  so  unhappily  influenced,  that  to 
obsenre  or  neglect  them  is  equally  censurable. 
The  promises  made  by  the  undertakers  of  any 
new  design,  every  man  thinks  himself  at  liberty 
to  deride,  and  yet  every  man  expects,  and  ex- 
pects with  reason,  that  he  who  solicits  the  public 
attention  should  give  some  account  of  hispreten- 


We  are  about  to  exhibit  to  our  countrymen  a 
new  Monthly  Collection,  to  which  the  well  de- 
served popularity  of  the  first  undertaking  of  this 
kind,  has  now  made  it  almost  necessary  to  prefix 
the  name  of  Magaaune.  There  are  already  many 
such  periodical  compilations,  of  which  we  do  not 
envy  the  reception,  nor  shall  dispute  the  excel- 
lence. If  the  nature  of  thin^  would  allow  us  to 
indulge  our  wishes,  we  should  desire  to  advance 
our  own  interest  without  lessening  that  of  any 
other,  and  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  vacant, 
rather  than  withdraw  that  which  other  writers 
have  already  engaged. 

Our  desip^  is  to  give  the  history,  political  and 
literary,  of  every  month,  and  our  pamphlets 
must  consist,  like  other  collections,  of  many  arti- 
cles unconnected  and  independent  on  each  other. 

The  chief  political  object  of  an  Englishman's 
attention  must  be  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
and  we  shall  therefore  register  all  public  pro- 
ceedings with  particular  care*  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  give  any  regular  series  of  debate,  or 
to  amuse  our  readers  with  senatorial  rhetoric. 
The  speeches  inserted  in  other  papers  have  been 
long  known  to  be  fictitious,  and  produced  some- 
times by  men  who  never  heard  the  debate,  nor 
had  any  authentic  information.  We  have  no 
design  to  impose  thus  grossly  on  our  readers, 
and  shall  therefore  give  the  naked  ar^ments 
used  in  the  discussion  of  every  question,  and 
add,  when  they  can  be  obtained,  tne  names  of 
the  speakers 

As  the  proceedings  in  parliament  are  unintel- 
ligible without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which 
t£ej  relate,  and  of  the  state  of  the  nations  to 
which  they  extend  their  influence,  we  shall  ex- 
hibit monthly  a  view,  though  contracted  yet 
distinct,  of  foreign  affairs,  and  lay  open  the  de- 
signs and  interests  of  those  nations  which  are 
considered  by  English  either  as  friends  or  ene- 
mies. 

Of  transactions  in  our  own  country  curiosity 
will  demand  a  mofe  particular  account,  and  we 
shall  record  every  remarkable  event,  extraor^ 
dinary  casualty,  uncommon  performance,  or 
striking  novelty,  and  shall  apply  our  care  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  with  very  bttle  reliance  on 
the  daily  historians. 

The  lists  of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  and 

burials  will  be  so  drawn  up,  that  we  hope  very 

few  omissions  or  mistakes  will  be  found,  though 

some  most  be  expected  to  happen  in  so  great  a 
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variety,  where  there  is  neither  leisure  nor  oppor^ 
tunity  for  minute  information. 

It  IS  intended  that  lists  shall  be  given  of  all 
the  officers  and  persons  in  public  employment ; 
and  that  all  the  alterations  snail  be  noted  as  they 
happen,  by  which  our  list  will  be  a  kind  of  Court 
Register  always  complete. 

The  literary  history  necessarily  contains  ail 
account  of  the  labours  of  the  learned,  in  which 
whether  we  shall  show  much  judgment  or  8aga<» 
city,  must  be  left  to  our  reatters  to  determine  $ 
we  can  promise  only  justness  and  candour.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  we  can  insert  extensive 
extracts  or  critical  examhiations  of  all  the  wri« 
tin^  which  this  age  of  writers  may  ofiTer  to  our 
notice.  A  few  only  will  deserve  the  distinction 
of  criticism,  and  a  few  only  will  obtain  it  We 
shall  try  to  select  the  best  and  most  important 
pieces,  and  are  not  without  hope,  that  we  may 
sometimes  influence  the  public  voice,  and  hasten 
the  popularity  of  a  valuable  work* 

Our  regara  will  not  be  confined  to  books ;  it 
will  extend  to  all  the  productions  of  science. 
Any  new  calculation,  a  commodious  instrument, 
the  discovery  of  any  property  in  nature,  or  any 
new  method  of  bringing  known  properties  into 
use  or  view,  sliall  be  diligently  treasured  up 
wherever  found. 

In  a  paper  desi^rned  fi)r  general  perusal,  it  wilt 
be  necessary  to  dwell  most  upon  tnings  of  ^ene« 
ral  entertainment.  The  elegant  trifles  of  htera-* 
ture,  the  wild  strains  of  fancy,  the  pleasing 
amusements  of  harmless  wit,  shall  therefore  be 
considered  as  necessary  to  our  collection.  Nor 
shall  we  omit  researches  into  antiquity,  expla- 
nations of  coins  or  inscriptions,  disquisitions  on 
controverted  history,  conjectures  on  doubtful 
geography,  or  any  other  of  those  petty  works 
upon  which  learned  ingenuity  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed. 

To  these  accounts  of  temporary  transactions 
and  fugitive  performances,  we  shall  add  some 
dissertations  on  things  more  permanent  and 
stable ;  some  inquiries  into  the  history  of  nature, 
which  has  hitherto  been  treated  as  if  mankind 
were  afraid  of  eitoausting  it.  There  are  in  our 
own  country  many  things  and  places  worthy  of 
note  that  are  yet  little  known,  and  everyday 
gives  opportunities  of  new  observations  which 
are  made  and  forgotten.  We  hope  to  flnd  means 
of  extending  and  perpetuating  physiological  dis- 
coveries, and  with  rej^d  to  this  article,  and  all 
others,  entreat  the  assistance  of  curious  and  can- 
did correspondents. 

We  shall  labour  to  attam  as  much  exactness 
as  can  be  expected  in  such  variety,  and  shall 
give  as  much  variety  as  can  consist  with  reason- 
able exactness ;  for  this  purpose  a  selection  has 
been  made  of  men  qualified  fi>r  the  diflferent 
parts  of  the  work^  and  each  has  the  employment 
assigned  him,  which  he  is  supposed  most  Mt  to 
discharge. 


A  DISSERTATION 
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THE   GREEK    COMEDY 

T&AMSLATSD  WKOU  BRUMOT. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
I  CONCLUDE  this  work  accordinff  to  my  promiae, 
with  an  account  of  the  Comic  Theatre,  and  en- 
treat the  reader,  whether  a  favourer  or  an  enemy 
of  th«  ancient  drama,  not  to  paw  his  censure 
npon  the  authors  or  upon  me,  without  a  regjilar 
perusal  of  this  whole  work.     For,  though  it 
■eenra  to  be  composed  of  pieces  of  which  each 
may  precede  or  follow  without  dependence  upon 
the  other,  yet  all  the  parts  taken  together,  form 
a  system  which  would  be  destroyed  by  their 
diMunction.    Which  way  shall  we  come  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancients'  shows,  but  by  com- 
paring together  all  that  is  left  of  them?    The 
'  v«lue  and  necessity  of  this  comparison  deter^ 
rained  me  to  publish  all,  or  to  publish  nothing. 
Besides,  the  reflections  on  each  piece,  and  on 
the  general  taste  of  antiquity,  which,  in  my 
opinion;  are  not  without  importance,  have  a 
lund  of  obscure  gradation,  which  I  have  care- 
fiilly  endeavoured  to  preserve,  and  of  which  the 
thread  would  be  lost  by  him  who  should  shghtly 
glance  sometimes  upon  one  piece,  and  sometmies 
upon  another.    It  is  a  structure  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  as  near  to  regularity  as  I 
could,  and  which  must  be  seen  in  its  full  extent 
and  in  jffoper  soccession.  The  reader  who  skips 
here  and  there  over  the  book,  might  make  a 
hundred  objections  which  are  either  anticipated 
or  answered  in  those  pieces  which  he  might  have 
overlooked.     I  have  Uid  such  stress  upon  the 
connexion  of  the  parU  of  this  work,  that  1  have 
dedioed  to  exhaust  the  subject,  and  have  sup- 
pressed many  of  my  notions,  that  I  might  leave 
the  judicious  reader  to  please  himself  by  forming 
such  conclusions  as  I  supposed  him  like  to  dis- 
cover as  well  as  myself.  I  am  not  here  attempting 
to  prejudice  the  reader  by  an  apology  either  for 
the  ancients,  or  my  own  mariner.    I  have  not 
claimed  a  right  of  obliging  others  to  dcterroiniL 
by  my  opinion,  the  degrees  of  esteem  which  I 
think  due  to  the  authors  of  the  Athenian  Stage ; 
nor  do  I  thmk  that  their  renutation  in  the  pre- 
•ent  Ume^  ought  to  depend  upon  my  mode  of 
thinkmg  or  expresana  my  thouffhts,  which  I 
leave  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  pubKc* 


A  DISSERTATION,  kc 
I. 

RBASOHS  WHY  ARISTOPHANES  MAT  BB  BEVntW 
ED,  WITHOUT  TRANSLATING  HlBf  BNTIRELT. 

I  was  in  doid>t  a  long  time,  whether  I  should , 
neddle  at  all  with  the  Greek  comedy,  both  be- 
canae  the  pieces  which  remain  are  very  ie«r»  th*^ 


licentiousness  of  Aiistophanee,  their  anthOT,  it 
exorbitant,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  from 
the  performances  of  a  single  poet,  a  met  idea  of 
Greek  comedy.  Besides,  it  seemed  that  tragedy 
was  sufficient  to  employ  all  my  attrition,  that  I 
might  give  a  complete  representation  of  that  kmd 
of  writing,  which  was  most  esteemed  by  the 
Athenians  and  the  wiser  Greeks,*  partiodaily 
by  Socrates,  who  set  no  value  upon  comedy  or 
comic  actors.  But  the  very  name  of  that  drama, 
which  in  polite  ages,  and  above  all  others  in  our 
own,  has  been  so  much  advanced,  that  it  has 
become  equal  to  tragedy,  if  not  preferaWc,  in- 
clines me  to  think  that  I  may  be  nartly  reproach- 
ed with  an  unperfect  work,  if,  after  having  gone 
as  deep  as  I  could  into  the  nature  of  Greek  tra- 
gedy, I  did  not  at  least  sketch  a  draught  of  the 
comedy.  . 

I  then  considered,  that  it  was  not  whoUy  nn- 
possiblo  to  surmount,  at  least  in  part,  the  diffi- 
culties which  had  stopped  me,  and  to  go  some- 
what farther  than  the  learned  writers,!  who  have 
published  in  French  some  pieces  of  Aristo- 
phanes; not  that  1  pretend  to  make  larse  trans- 
itions. The  same  reasons  which  have  hindered 
with  respect  to  the  more  noble  parts  of  the  GreA 
drama,  operate  with  double  force  upon  my  pre- 
sent subject.  Thoi»h  ridicule,  which  is  the 
business  of  comedy,  be  not  less  uniform  in  all 
times,  than  the  passions  which  are  moved  by 
tragic  compositions ;  yet,  if  diversity  of  manners 
may  sometimes  disguise  the  (lasdons  themsdves, 
how  much  ffreater  change  will  be  made  in  jocn^ 
larities !  The  truth  is,  that  they  are  so  much 
chang[ed  by  the  course  of  time,  that  pleasantry 
and  ridicule  become  dull  and  flat  much  more 
easily  than  the  pathetic  becomee  ridicolooa. 

That  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  Xenat 
jocular  and  comic,  is  nothing  but  a  turn  of  ex- 
pression, an  airy  phantom,  thieit  muat  be  caught 
at  a  particular  point.  As  we  lose  thb  point,  we 
lose  the  jocularity,  and  find  nothing  but  duhiesB 
in  its  place.  A  lucky  sally,  which  iHks  filled  a 
company  with  laujghter,  will  have  no  cfifect  in 
print,  because  it  is  shown  single  and  separate 
from  the  circumstances  which  gave  it  force. 
Many  satirical  jests,  found  in  ancient  books, 
have  had  the  same  fate ;  their  spirit  has  eva^ 
rated  by  time,  and  has  left  nothing  to  ue  but  m- 
sipidity.  None  but  the  roost  bitmr  passagee 
have  preserved  their  pwnts  nnblunted. 

But,  besides  this  objection,  which  extendfe  hm- 
versally  to  all  translations  of  Aristophanee^  and 
many  allusions  of  which  time  has  deprived  o^ 


*  There  was  a  lair  which  forbade  aay  Jodca  of  ika 
AreoDftf  iM  to  write  comedy, 
t  M2anaDafii«r>  «•.  Mrln, 


OK  ORB&K  COMEDY. 
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tlmv  1F6  locwB  6JcprBssion8  mrown  out  to  the 
populace  to  raise  laughter  from  corrupt  passions, 
which  are  unworthy  of  the  curiosity  of  decent 
readers,  and  which  ought  to  rest  eternally  in  pro- 
per obocurity.  Not  every  thing  in  this  infancy 
of  comedy  was  excellent^  at  least  it  would  not 
ap|>ear  excellent  at  tliis  distance  of  time,  in  com- 
parison of  compositions  of  the  same  kind,  which 
he  before  our  eyes ;  and  this  is  reason  enough  to 
save  me  the  trouble  of  translating,  and  the  reader 
that  of  perusing.  As  for  that  small  number  of 
writers  who  doiieht  in  those  delicacies,  they  give 
themselves  venr little  trouble  about  translations, 
except  it  be  to  nnd  fault  with  them :  and  the  ma- 
jority of  people  of  wit  like  comedies  that  may 
give  them  pleasure,  without  much  trouble  of 
attentbn,  and  are  not  much  disposed  to  find 
beauties  in  that  which  requires  long  deductions 
to  find  it  beautiful  If  Helen  had  not  appeared 
beautiful  to  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  but  oy  force 
of  argument,  we  had  never  been  told  of  the  Tro- 
jan war. 

On  the  other  side,  Aristophanes  is  ah  author 
more  considerable  than  one  would  imagine.  The 
History  of  Greece  could  not  pass  over  him  when 
it  cornea  to  touch  upon  the  people  of  Athens ; 
this  alone  might  procure  him  respect,  even  when 
he  was  not  considered  as  a  comic  poet  But 
when  his  writings  are  taken  into  view,  we  find 
him  the  only  author  from  whom  may  be  drawn 
a  just  idea  ot  the  comedy  of  his  age ;  and  farther, 
we  find  in  his  pieces,  that  he  often  makes  attacks 
apon  the  tramc  writers,  particularly  upon  the 
three  chief,  whose  valuable  remains  we  have  had 
tinder  examination ;  and  what  is  yet  worse,  fell 
sometimes  upon  the  state,  and  upon  the  gods 
themselves. 

THE   CHIEF  READS   OF   tHIS   DISCOURSE. 

11.  These  considerations  have  determined  me 
to  follow,  in  my  representation  of  this  writer,  the 
same  method  which  I  have  taken  in  several 
traffic  pieces,  which  is,  that  of  giving  an  exact 
analysis  as  far  as  the  matter  would  allow,  from 
which  I  deduce  four  important  systems.  First,' 
Upon  the  nature  of  the  comedfy  of  that  aee, 
without  omitting  that  of  Menander.*  Secondly, 
Upon  the  vices  and  government  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Thirdly,  Upon  the  notion  we  ought  to 
entertain  of  Anstopnanes,  with  respect  to  Eschy- 

*  Menander,  an  Athenian,  eon  of  Diopythua  and 
He^liatrata,  waa  apparently  the  moat  eminent  of  the 
writers  of  the  new  comedy.  He  had  been  a  scholar  of 
TheophrastOB :  his  passion  for  the  women  bronght  in> 
famy  upon  htm :  he  was  squint-eyed,  and  very  lively. 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  coroeuiea,  or.  according 
to  Suidas,  the  eighty  which  he  composed,  aiia  which  are 
all  stated  lobe  translated  by  Terence,  we  have  now  only 
a  few  fragments  remaining.  He  flourished  about  the 
USth  Olympiad,  816  years  before  the  Christian  Cra.  He 
wan  drowned  as  he  was  bathing  in  the  port  of  Pirsus.  I 
have  told  in  nnother  place,  what  is  said  of  one  Philemon, 
his  antagonist,  not  so  good  a  poet  as  himself,  but  one  who 
often  gamed  the  |:rize.  This  Philemon  was  older  than 
him,  and  was  much  in  fashion  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
Ihe  Oreat.  He  expressed  all  his  wishes  in  two  lines: 
<*  To  have  health,  and  foitune,  and  pleasure,  and  never 
Co  be  in  debt,  is  all  I  desire.**  He  was  very  covetous, 
and  waj  piaured  with  his  fingers  hootced,  so  that  he  set 
Ilia  comedies  at  a  high  price.  He  lived  about  a  hundred 
years,  some  say  a  hundn-d  and  one.  Many  tales  are 
told  of  his  death  ;  Valerius  Maximus  says,  that  he  died 
with  laughing  at  a  liule  incident :  seeing  an  ass  enting 
bis  figs,  he  ordered  his  servant  to  drive  her  away ;  the 
man  made  no  great  haste,  and  the  ass  eat  them  all. 
"Well  done,*  says  Philemon,  "now  give  her  some 
wine.**— Apuleius  and  Quimilian  placed  this  writer  much 
below  Meiuuider,  but  gave  him  the  second  place. 


lus,  Sophocles,  and  Eurifndes.  FourtMy,  UptMi 
the  jest  which  he  makes  upon  the  gods.  These 
things  will  not  be  treated  in  order,  as  a  regular 
discourse  seems  to  require,  but  will  arise  some- 
times separately,  sometimes  together,  from  the 
view  of  each  particular  comedy,  and  from  the 
reflections  which  this  fi%e  manner  of  writing  will 
allow.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  short  view  of  the 
whole,  and  so  finish  my  design. 

mSTORT   OF  COMEDT. 

IlL  I  shall  not  repeat  here  what  Madame 
Dacier,  and  so  many  others  before  her,  have  col> 
lected  of  all  that  can  be  known  relating  to  the 
history  of  comedy.  Its  beginnings  are  as  ob- 
scure as  those  of  tragedy,  and  there  is  an  appcaiw 
ance  that  we  take  these  two  words  in  a  more  ex- 
tensive meaning ;  they  had  both  the  same  ea- 
ginal,  that  »,  they  began  among  the  festivals  of 
the  vintage,  and  were  not  distinguished  from  one 
another  but  bva  burlesque  or  serious  choru% 
which  made  all  the  soul  and  all  the  body.  But, 
if  we  give  these  words  a  stricter  sense,  according 
to  the  notion  which  has  since  been  forme^ 
comedy  was  produced  after  tragedy,  and  was  in 
many  respects  a  sequel  and  imitation  of  the 
works  of  Eschylus.  It  is  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  an  action  set  before  the  sient  by  the  same 
artifice  of  representation.  Nothing  is  different 
but  the  object,  which  is  merely  rioScule.  This 
original  of  true  comedy  will  be  easily  admitted, 
if  we  take  the  word  of  Horace,  who  must  have 
known  better  than  us  the  true  dates  of  dramatic 
works.  This  poet  supports  the  system  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  establish  in  the  second  di^ 
coursef  so  strongly  as  to  amount  to  demonstra- 
tive proof. 

Uoracel  expresses  himself  thus :  "  Thespis  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  inventor  of  a  species 
of  tragedy,  in  which  he  carried  about  in  carts, 
players  smeared  with  the  dre^  of  wine,  of  whom 
some  sung  and  others  declaimed.*'  This  was 
the  first  attempt  both  of  ti-agedy  and  comedy : 
for  Thespis  made  use  only  of  one  speaker,  with- 
out the  least  appearance  of  dialogue.  "  £^chylue 
afterwards  exhibited  them  with  more  dignity. 
He  placed  them  on  a  stage  somewhat  above  the 
ground,  covered  their  faces  with  masks^  put  bus- 
kins on  their  feet,  dressed  them  in  traihng  robes, 
and  made  them  speak  in  a  more  lofty  stjrle." 
Horace  omits  invention  of  dialogue,  which  we 
learn  from  Aristotle.5  But,  however,  it  may  be 
well  enough  inferrea  from  the  following  words 
of  Horace ;  this  completion  is  mentioned  while 
he  speaks  of  Eschylus,  and  therefore  to  Escljylus 
it  must  be  ascrib«i :  "  Then  first  appeared  the 
old  comedy,  with  great  success  in  its  beginning." 
Thus  we  see  that  the  Greek  comedy  arose  after 
tragedy,  and  by  con8e<juence  tragedy  was  its 
parenU  It  was  formed  in  imitation  of  Eschylua, 
the  inventor  of  the  tragic  drama  j  or,  to  go  vet 
higher  into  antiquity,  had  its  original  from  Ho 
mer,  who  was  the  guide  of  Eschylus.  For,  if 
we  credit  Aristotle,])  comedy  had  its  birth  from 
the  Margites,  a  satirical  poem  of  Homer,  and 
tragedy  trom  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  THus  the 
design  and  artifice  of  comedy  were  drawn  from 
Homer  and  Eschylus.  This  will  app^  less 
surprising,  since  the  ideas  of  the  human  mind 
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•re  always  gradual,  and  arts  are  seldom  invented 
but  by  imitation.  Tlie  first  idea  contains  the 
•eed  of  the  second ;  this  second,  expanding  it- 
self, gives  birth  to  a  third ;  Knd  so  on.  Such  is 
the  progress  of  the  mind  of  man ;  it  proceeds  in 
its  productions  step  bv  step,  in  the  same  manner 
as  nature  multiplies  her  works  by  imitating,  or 
repeating  her  own  act,  when  she  seems  most  to 
run  into  variety.  In  this  manner  it  was  that 
comedy  had  its  birth,  its  increase,  its  improve- 
ment, Its  perfection,  and  its  diversity. 

IV.  But  the  question  is,  who  was  the  happy 
author  of  that  imitation,  and  that  show,  whether 
only  one  like  Eschylus  of  tragedy,  or  whether 
they  were  several  ?  for  neither  Horace,  nor  any 
before  him,  explained  this.'*  This  ]x>et  only 
quotes  three  writers,  who  had  reputation  in  the 
md  comedy,  Eupolis,!  Cratinus,|  and  Aristo- 
j^ianes,  of  whom  he  says,  "  That  thev,  and 
others  who  wrote  in  the  same  way,  reprehended 
the  faults  of  particular  persons  with  excessive 
liberty."  These  are  probably  the  poets  of  the 
ffreatest  reputation,  though  they  were  not  the 
first,  and  we  know  the  names  of  many  others.§ 
Among  these  three  we  may  be  sure  tliat  Aristo- 
phanes had  the  greatest  character,  since  not 
only  the  king  of  Persia||  expressed  a  high  esteem 
of  him  to  the  Grecian  ambassadors,  as  of  a  man 
extremely  useAil  to  his  country,  and  PlatolT 
rated  him  so  hig^  as  to  sav  that  the  Graces  re- 
sided in  his  bosom ;  but  likewbe  because  he  is 
the  only  writer  of  whom  any  comedies  have 
made  their  way  down  to  us,  through  the  confu- 
sion of  times.  There  are  not  indeed  any  proofs 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  comedy,  properly  so 
csdled,  especially  since  he  had  not  only  prede- 
cessors wno  wrote  in  the  same  kind,  but  it  is  at 
least  a  sign,  that  he  had  contributed  more  than 
any  other  to  bring  comedv  to  the  perfection  in 
which  he  left  it.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  in- 
quire farther,  whether  regular  comedy  was  the 
work  of  a  single  mind,  which  seems  yet  to  be 


•  *'  The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  tragedy, 
were  perceptible,  and  the  authors  <»f  them  unknown  ; 
but  comedv  has  lain  in  obscurity,  being  not culii voted, 
like  tragedy,  from  the  time  of  its  oriccinal ;  for  it  waa 
Jonff  before  the  magistrates  began  to  give  comic  ch  ruses. 
Jl  was  first  exhibited  by  actors  who  played  vnlnntarily, 
without  orders  of  the  magistrates.  From  the  time  that 
It  began  to  take  some  settled  form,  we  know  its  author?, 
but  are  not  Informed  who  first  used  masks,  added  pre- 
loffues,  increused  the  numbers  of  the  actors,  and  joined 
all  the  other  things  which  now  behmg  to  it.  The  fir^l 
Ihal  thougitt  of  forming  comic  fables  were  Epicharmus 
and  Phormya,  and  consequently  this  manner  came  from 
SiiiW :  Crates  was  the  first  Athenian  that  adopted  it. 
and  forsook  the  prartice  of  gross  raillery  that  prevailed 
before."  Jlriatot.  ch.  5.  Crates  flourished  In  the  82nd 
Olympiad,  450  years  before  our  era,  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  before  Aristophanes. 

t  Eupolls  was  an  Athenian ;  his  death,  which  we  shall 
lueniion  presently,  is  represented  dlfl!ierently  by  authors, 
who  almost  all  agree  that  he  was  drowned.  ICIian  adds 
an  incident  which  deserves  to  be  menti'med :  he  says, 
(book  X.  Of  Animals,)  that  one  Augeas  of  Eleusis, 
made  Gupolh  a  present  of  a  fine  mastifiT,  who  was  so 
faithful  to  his  roaster  as  to  worry  to  death  a  slave  who 
was  carrying  away  some  of  bis  comedies.  He  adds,  that 
when  the  poet  died  at  Cgene,  hhr^g  stayed  by  his  tomb 
till  he  pwnshed  by  grief  and  hunger. 

i  Cratinus  of  Athens,  who  was  son  of  Cattmvdes,  died 
at  the  age  of  ninc(y>seven.  He  composed  twenty  come- 
dies, of  which  nine  had  the  prize :  he  was  a  daring 
writer,  bfit  a  cowardly  warrior. 

^  He^telius  he's  collected  the  sentences  of  fifty  Greek 
prtetn  of  the  different  ages  of  comedy. 

« JLJ***^*"'^*^®  P^  '***  •econd  act  of  the  comedy  cnUtled 
**  The  Acharniaos." 
f  Epifram  atuibated  to  Plato. 


unsettled,  or  of  several  eontemponriefl,  sodi  ai 
these  which  Horace  quotes.  We  must  distin- 
guish three  forms  which  comedy  wore,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  genius  of  the  writers,  or  of  the 
laws  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  change  of  the 
government  of  many  into  that  of  few. 

THE   OLD,   MIDDLE,   AND   NEW   COMEDY. 

V.  That  comedy,**  which  Horace  calls  the 
ancient,  and  which,  according  to  his  account, 
was  after  Eschylus,  retained  something  of  its 
original  state,  and  of  the  licentiousness  which  it 
practised,  while  it  was  yet  without  regnlarity, 
and  uttered  loose  jokes  and  abuse  upon  the 
passers-by  from  the  cart  of  Thespis.  Though 
It  was  now  property  modelled,  as  might  have 
been  worthy  of  a  great  theatre  and  a  numerous 
audience,  and  deserved  the  name  of  a  regular 
comedy,  it  was  not  yet  much  nearer  to  decency. 
It  was  a  representation  of  real  actions,  and  ex- 
hibited the  dress,  the  motions,  and  the  air,  as  far 
as  could  be  done  in  a  mask,  of  any  one  who  was 
thought  proper  to  be  sacrificed  to  public  scorn. 
In  a  city  so  free,  or  to  sny  better,  so  licentious 
as  Athens  was  at  that  time,  nobody  was  spared, 
not  even  the  chief  magistrate,  nor  the  very 
judges,  by  whose  voice  comedies  were  allowed 
or  prohibited.  The  insolence  of  those  perfor- 
mances reached  to  open  impiety,  and  sport  was 
made  equally  with  men  and  gods.tt  These  are 
the  features  by  which  the  greatest  part  of  the 
compositions  of  Aristophanes  will  be  known. — 
In  which  it  may  be  particulariy  observed,  that 
not  the  least  appearance  of  praise  will  be  foimd, 
and  therefore  certainly  no  trace  of  flattery  or 
servility. 

This  licentiousness  of  the  poets,  to  whidi  In 
some  sort  Socrates  fell  a  sacrifice,  at  last  was 
restrained  by  a  law.  For  the  government,  which 
was  before  shared  by  all  the  inhabitants,  was 
now  confined  to  a  settled  number  of  citizens. — 
It  was  ordered  that  no  man's  noroe  should  be 
mentioned  on  the  staj^e ;  but  poetical  malignity 
was  not  long  in  finding  the  secret  of  defeating 
the  purpose  of  the  law,  and  of  makirig  ample 
compensation  for  the  restraint  laid  upon  authors, 
by  the  necessity  of  inventing  false  names.  They 
set  themselves  to  work  upon  known  and  real 
characters,  so  that  they  had  now  the  advantage 
of  ^ving  a  more  exquisite  gratification  to  the 
vanity  of  poets,  and  the  malice  of  spectators. 
One  had  the  refined  pleasure  of  setting  others 
to  guess,  and  the  other  that  of  guessing  right 
by  naming  tlie  masks.  When  pictures  are  so 
like  tliat  the  name  is  not  wanted,  nobody 
inscribes  it  The  consequence  of  the  law, 
therefore,  was  nothing  more  than  to  make  that 
done  with  delicacy,  which  was  done  grossly  be- 
fore ;  and  the  art,  which  was  expected  woiud  be 
confined  within  the  limits  of  duty,  was  onW 
partly  transgressed  with  more  ingenuity.  Oif 
this  Aristophanes,  who  was  comprehended  m 
this  law,  gives  us  good  examples  in  some  of  his 
poems.  Such  was  that  which  was  afterwrnrda 
called  the  middle  comedy. 

The  new  comedy,  or  that  which  followed, 
was  again  an  excellent  refinement,  prescribed 

♦♦  This  hiMory  of  the  three  ages  of  comedy,  and  ihe^ 
difieieiit  characters,  is  uken  in  part  (Irora  the  ir&Juable 
fragments  of  Platonius. 

ft  It  win  be  shown  how  and  in  what  sense  this  was  aW 
lowed. 
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hy  the  magistrates,  who  as  they  had  before 
forbid  the  use  of  real  names,  forbade  aflerw'ards 
real  subjects,  and  the  train  of  choiuses"^  too 
much  given  to  abuse;  so  that  the  poets  saw 
themselves  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  bringing 
ima^nary  names  and  subjects  upon  the  stage, 
which  at  once  purified  and  enriched  the  theatre ; 
for  comedy  from  that  time  was  no  longer  a  fury 
armed  with  torches,  but  a  pleasing  and  innocent 
mirror  of  human  Ufe. 

Chacun  peint  avec  art  dans  ce  noureaa  rolroir 
S'y  vH  avec  plaisir,  ou  crut  ne  s'y  paa  roir ! 
L'arare  des  premiers  rit  du  tableau  fidelle 
D  un  avare  souvent  trace  sous  son  modelle ; 
Etmillefois  un  fatflnemenc  exprim^ 
M^coiiDut  le  portrait  sur  lui-meme  form6.f 

The  comedy  of  Menander  and  Terence  is,  in 
propriety  of  speech,  the  fine  comedy.  I  do  not 
repeat  all  this  after  so  many  writers,  but  just  to 
recall  it  to  memory,  and  to  add  to  what  they 
have  said,  something  which  they  have  omitted,  a 
singular  effect  of  public  edicts  appearinc:  in  the 
successive  progress  of  the  art  A  naked  history 
of  poets  and  of  poetry,  such  as  has  been  often 
given,  is  a  mere  body  without  soul,  unless  it  be 
enlivened  with  an  account  of  the  birth,  progress, 
and  perfection  of  the  art,  and  of  the  causes  by 
whicn  they  were  produced. 

THE    LATIN    COMEDT. 

VI.  To  omit  nothing  essential  which  con- 
cerns this  part,  we  shall  say  a  word  of  the  Latin 
comedy.  \Vhen  the  arts  passed  from  Greece  to 
Rome,  comedy  took  its  turn  among  the  rest:  but 
the  Romans  applied  themselves  only  to  the  new 
species,  without  chorus  or  personal  abuse  ; 
thouffh  perhaps  they  might  have  played  some 
translations  of  the  old  or  the  miadle  comedy, 
for  Pliny  gives  an  account  of  one  which  was  re- 
presented m  his  own  time.  But  the  Roman  co- 
medy, which  was  modelled  upon  the  last  species 
of  the  Greek,  hath  nevertficless  its  diflercnt 
ages,  according  as  its  authors  were  rough  or 
polished.  The  pieces  of  Livins  Andronicus,| 
more  ancient  and  less  refined  than  those  of  the 
writers  who  learned  the  art  from  him,  may  be 
said  to  compose  the  first  age,  or  the  old  Roman 
comedy  and  tragedy.  To  him  you  must  join 
Nevius  his  contemporar)',  and  Ennius,  who  lived 
some  years  after  dim.  The  second  age  com- 
prises Pacuvius,  Cecilius,  Accius,  and  Plautus, 
unless  it  shall  be  thought  better  to  reckon 
Plautus  with  Terence,  to  make  the  third  and 
highest  age  of  the  Latin  comedy,  which  may 
properly  be  called  the  new  comedy,  especially 
witn  regard  to  Terence,  who  was  the  fnend  of 
Lelius,  and  the  faithful  copier  of  Menander. 

But  the  Romans,  without  troubling  themselves 
with  this  order  of  sticcession,  distinmiished  their 
comedies  by  the  dresses§  of  the  players.  The 
robe,  called  ProctextOj  with  large  borders  of  pur- 
ple, being  the  formal  dress  of  magistrates  in 
their  dignity  and  in  the  exercises  of  their  office, 
the  actors  who  had  th\S  dress  gave  its  name  to 
the  comedy.    This  is  the  same  with  that  called 


*  Perhaps  the  chorus  was  forbid  in  the  middle  age  of 
the  comeiiy.    Piaionius  eeems  to  say  so. 

t  De««preaiix  Art.  Poet,  chant  8. 

X  The  vear  of  Rome  514,  the  first  year  of  the  185ch 
Olympiad. 

i  PraterUtf  TogaUB,  Tabemari<B, 


Trabeata*  from  Trabea,  the  dress  of  the  con- 
suls in  peace,  and  the  generals  in  triumph.  The 
second  species  introduced  the  senators  not  in 
great  ofBces,  but  as  private  men ;  this  was  called 
To^atOy  from  Toga.  The  last  species  was  named 
Tabemaria^  from  the  tunic,  or  the  common  dress 
of  the  people,  or  rather  from  the  mean  hoifses 
which  were  painted  on  the  scene.  There  is  no 
need  of  mentioning  the  farces  which  took  their 
name  and  ori^nal  from  Atella,  an  ancient  town 
of  Campania  in  Italy,  because  they  differed  from 
the  low  comedy  only  by  greater  licentiousness  ; 
nor  of  those  which  were  called  Palliates,  from 
the  Greek,  a  cloak,  in  which  the  Greek  charac- 
ters were  dressed  upon  the  Roman  stage,  be- 
cause that  habit  only  distinguished  the  nat'-on, 
not  the  dignity  or  character,  like  those  which 
have  been  mentioned  before.  To  say  truth, 
these  are  but  trifling  distinctions;  for,  as  we 
shall  show  in  the  following  pages,  comedy  may 
be  more  usefully  and  judiciously  distinguished 
by  the  general  nature  of  its  subjects.  As  to  the 
Romans,  whether  they  had  or  had  not,  reason  for 
these  names,  they  have  left  us  so  little  upon  the 
subject  which  is  come  down  to  us,  that  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  wilh  a  distinction  which 
aflbrds  us  no  solid  satisfaction.  Plautus  and 
Terence,  the  only  authors  of  whom  we  are  in 
possession,  ^ive  us  a  fuller  notion  of  the  real 
nature  of  their  comedy,  with  respect  at  least  to 
their  own  times,  than  can  be  received  from 
names  and  terms,  from  which  we  have  no  real 
exemplification. 

THE  GREEK  COMEDT  IS  REDUCED  OKLT  TO 
ARISTOPHANES. 

VII.  Not  to  go  too  far  out  of  our  way,  let  us 
return  to  Aristophanes,  the  only  poet  in  whom 
we  can  now  find  the  Greek  comedy.  He  is  the 
single  writer  whom  the  violence  of  time  has  in 
some  degree  spared,  after  having  buried  in  dark- 
ness, and  almost  in  forgetful ness,  so  many  great 
men,  of  whopi  we  have  nothing  but  the  names 
and  a  few  fragments,  and  such  slight  memorials 
as  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  defend  them  against 
the  enemies  of  the  honour  of  antiquity  ;  yet 
these  memorials  are  like  the  last  glimmer  of  the 
setting  sun,  which  scarcely  affords  us  a  weak  and 
fading  light :  yet  from  this  glimmer  we  must  en- 
deavour to  collect  rays  of  sufficient  strength  to 
form  a  picture  of  the  Greek  comedy,  approach- 
ing as  near  as  possible  to  the  truth. 

Cf  the  personal  character  of  Aristophanes 
little  is  known ;  what  account  we  can  give  of  it 
must  therefore  be  had  from  his  comedies.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  with  certainty  of  what  country 
he  was :  the  invectives  of  his  enemies  so  often 
called  in  question  his  oualification  as  a  citizen, 
that  they  have  made  it  doubtful.  Some  said,  he 
was  of  Rhodes,  others  of  Ecena,  a  little  island 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  all  agreed  that  he  was 
a  stranger.  As  to  himself,  he  said  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Philip,  and  bom  in  the  Cydathenian 
quarter ;  but  he  confessed  that  some  of  his  for- 
tune was  in  E/^ena,  which  was  probably  the  ori- 
ginal seat  of  his  family.  He  was,  however,  for- 
mally declared  a  citizen  of  Athens,  upon  evi- 
dence, whether  good  or  bad,  upon  a  decisive 
judgment,  and  this  for  having  made  his  judges 


*  Suet,  de  Claris  OrammaL  says  that  C.  Oalisaus,  litoa- 
rian  to  Au^stu«i,  was  the  author  of  it. 
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merry  by  an  application  of  a  saying  of  Tcleraa- 
chus,*  of  which  this  is  the  sense :  "  I  am,  as  my 
mother  tells  me,  the  son  of  Philip :  for  my  own 
part,  I  know  little  of  the  matter,  for  what  child 
knows  his  own  father?"  This  piece  of  merri- 
ment did  him  as  much  good  as  Archias  received 
from  the  oration  of  Cicero, f  who  said  that  that 
poet  was  a  Roman  citizen.  An  honour  which, 
if  he  had  not  inherited  by  buth,  he  deserved  for 
his  genius. 

Aristophanest  flourished  in  the  a^  of  the 
great  men  of  Greece,  particularly  of  Socrates 
and  Euripides,  both  of  whom  he  outlived.  He 
made  a  great  figure  during  the  whole  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  not  merely  as  a  comic  poet  by  wnom 
the  people  were  diverted,  but  as  the  censor  of 
the  government,  as  a  man  kept  in  pay  by  the 
state  to  reform  it,  and  almost  to  act  the  part  of 
the  arbitrator  of  the  public.  A  particular  ac- 
count of  his  comedies  will  best  let  us  into  his 
persona]  character  as  a  poet,  and  into  the  nature 
of  his  genius,  which  is  what  we  are  most  inte- 
rested to  know.  It  will,  however,  not  be  amiss 
to  prepossess  our  readers  a  little  by  the  judg- 
ments that  hive  been  passed  upon  nim  by  the 
critics  of  our  own  time,  without  forgetting  one 
of  the  ancients  that  deserves  great  respect. 

ARISTOPHANES  CENSUKED  AMD  PRAISED. 

VIII.  "Aristophanes,"  says  Father  Rapin, 
"is  not  exact  in  the  contrivance  of  his  fables; 
bis  fictions  are  not  probable;  he  brings  real 
characters  upon  the  stage  too  coarsely  and  too 
openly.  Socrates,  whom  he  ridicules  so  much 
in  his  plays,  had  a  more  delicate  turn  of  bur- 
lesoue  than  himself  and  had  his  merriment 
witnout  his  impudence.  It  is  true,  that  Aristo- 
phanes wrote  amidst  the  confiision  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  old  comedy,  and  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  humour  of  the  Athenians,  to 
whom  uncommon  merit  always  gave  disgust, 
and  therefore  he  made  the  eminent  men  of  his 
time  the  subject  of  his  merriment.  But  the  too 
great  desire  which  he  had  to  delight  the  people 
by  exposing  worthy  characters  upon  the  stage, 
made  him,  at  the  same  time,  an  unworthy  man ; 
and  the  turn  of  his  genius  to  ridicule  was  dis- 
figured and  corrupted  by  the  indelicacy  and 
outrageousnoss  of  nis  manners.    After  all,  his 

I  Peasantry  consists  chiefly  in  new-coined  pufly 
an^iaga  The  dish  of  twenty-six  syllables, 
which  he  gives  in  his  last  scene  of  his  '  Female 
Orators,'  would  please  few  tastes  in  our  days. — 
His  language  is  sometimes  obscure,  perplexed, 
and  vulgar,  and  his  frequent  play  with  words, 
his  oppositions  of  contradictory  terms,  his  mix- 
ture of  tragic  and  comic,  of  serious  and  bur- 
lesque, are  all  flat ;  and  his  jocularity,  if  you 
examine  it  to  the  bottom,  is  all  false.  Menander 
is  diverting  in  a  more  elegant  manner ;  his  style 
is  pure,  clear,  elevated,  and  natural ;  he  persuades 
like  an  orator,  and  instructs  like  a  philosopher ; 
ftnd  if  we  may  venture  to  judge  upon  the  frag- 
ments which  remain,  it  appears  that  his  pictures 
of  civil  life  are  ploasinsr^  that  he  makes  every 
one  speak  according  to  his  character,  that  every 
man  may  apply  his  pictures  of  life  to  himself, 
because  he  always  follows  nature,  and  feels  for 


•  Homer,  Odyssey. 

t  Oral,  pro  Archia  Poeta. 


t  In  the  sach  year  of  the  Olympiad,  427  years  before 
cnrera,  and  S17  of  the  foundatioo  of  Rome. 


the  personages  which  he  brtnga  upon  the  atsga. 
To  conclude:  Plutarch,  in  his  comparison  of 
these  authors,  says,  that  the  Muse  of  Ai«to> 
phanes  is  an  abandoned  prostitute,  and  that  of 
Menander  a  modest  woman.*" 

It  is  evident  that  this  whole  character  is  takes 
from  Plutarch.  Let  us  now  go  on  with  this 
remark  of  Father  Rapin,  since  we  have  already 
spoken  of  the  Latin  comedy,  of  which  he  gives 
us  a  description. 

"  With  respect  to  the  two  Latin  comic  poets, 
Plautus  is  ingenious  in  his  designs,  happy  m  his 
conceptions,  and  fruitful  of  invention.  He  has, 
however,  according  to  Horace,  some  low  joco- 
larities,  and  those  smart  sa3ring8,  which  made  the 
vulgar  laugh,  made  him  be  pitied  by  men  of 
higher  taste.  It  is  true  that  some,  of  his  jrats 
are  extremely  good,  but  others  likewise  are  vety 
bad.  To  this  every  man  is  exposed  who  is  too 
much  determined  to  make  sallies  of  merrimetu; 
they  endeavour  to  raise  that  laughter  by  hyper- 
boles, which  would  not  arise  by  a  juat  represen- 
tation of  things.  Plautus  is  not  quite  so  regular 
as  Terence  in  the  scheme  of  his  deagna,  or  ia 
the  distribution  of  his  acts,  but  he  is  more  simple 
in  his  plot ;  for  the  fables  of  Terence  are  coni- 
monlv  complex,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Andria, 
which  contains  two  amours.  It  was  imputed  as 
a  fault  to  Terence,  that,  to  brin^  more  action 
upon  the  stage,  he  made  one  Latin  comedy  oot 
of  two  Greek;  but  then  Terence  unraveb  his 
plot  more  naturally  than  Plautus,  which  Plautoa 
did  more  naturally  than  Aristophanes;  and 
though  Csesar  calls  Terence  but  one  half  oC 
Menander,  because,  though  he  had  softness  ani 
delicacy,  there  was  in  him  some  want  of  spii^. 
liness  and  strength;  yet  he  has  written  m  a 
manner  so  natural  and  so  judicious,  that  thougii 
he  was  then  only  a  copy,  he  is  now  an  original. 
No  author  has  ever  had  a  more  exact  sense  of 
pui*e  nature.  Of  Cecilius,  since  we  have  only  a 
few  fragments,  I  shall  say  nothing.  All  that  we 
know  of  him  is  told  us  by  Vamis,  that  be  was 
happy  in  the  choice  of  subjects." 

Rapin  omits  many  others  for  the  same  reason, 
that  we  have  not  enough  of  their  works  to  qoahfy 
us  forjudges.  While  we  are  upon  this  subject, 
it  will  perhaps  not  displease  the  reader  to  sec 
what  that  critic's  opinion  is  of  Lopes  de  Vefa 
and  Moliere.  It  will  appear,  that  with  respect 
to  Lopes  de  Vega,  he  is  rather  too  profuse  of 
praise:  that  in  speaking  of  Moliere,  he  is  too 
parsimonious.  This  piece  will,  however,  be  of 
use  to  our  design,  when  we  shall  examine  to  the 
bottom  what  it  is  that  ought  to  make  the  cha- 
racter of  comedy. 

"  No  man  has  ever  had  a  greater  genius  for 
comedy  than  Lopes  de  Vega  the  Spaniard.  He 
had  a  fertility  of  wit,  joined  with  ^reat  beauty  of 
conception,  and  a  wonderful  readiness  of  compo- 
sition ;  for  he  has  written  more  than  three  hun- 
dred comedies.  His  name  alone  gave  repotatioB 
to  his  pieces;  for  his  reputation  was  so  well 
established,  that  a  woi4c  which  came  from  bis 
hands,  was  sure  to  claim  the  approbation  of  the 
public.  He  had  a  mind  too  extensive  to  be  sub- 
jected to  rules,  or  restrained  by  limits.  For 
that  reason  he  gave  himself  op  to  hi««  own  ge- 
nius, on  which  lie  could  always  depend  with 
confidence.  When  he  wrote,  he  consulted  oo 
other  laws  than  the  taste  of  his  aiKhtora,  and 
regulated  his  manner  more  by  the  tucceM  of  faii 
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work  than  by  the  rules  of  reason.  Thus  he  dis- 
carded all  scruples  of  unity,  and  all  the  saper- 
stitions  of  probabilily."  ( This  is  certainly  not 
said  with  a  design  to  praise  him,  and  must  be 
connected  with  Oiat  which  immediately  follows.) 
**  But  as  for  the  most  part  he  endeavours  at  too 
much  jocularity,  and  carries  ridicule  to  too  much 
refinement;  his  conceptions  are  oflcn  rather 
happy  than  just,  and  rather  wild  than  natural ; 
for,  oy  subtihzing  merriment  too  far,  it  becomes 
too  mce  to  be  true,  and  his  beauties  lose  their 
power  of  striking  by  being  too  delicate  and  acute. 
**  Among  us,  nobody  has  carried  ridicule  in 
comedy  farther  than  Moliere.  Our  ancient 
comic  writers  brought  no  characters  higher  than 
servants,  to  make  sport  upon  the  theatre ;  but 
we  are  diverted  upon  the  theatre  of  Moliere  by 
marquises  and  people  of  quality.  Others  have 
exhibited  in  comedy  no  species  of  life  above  that 
of  a  dtizen ;  but  Moliere  shows  us  all  Paris, 
and  the  court.  He  is  the  only  man  among 
us,  who  has  laid  open  those  features  of  nature 
by  which  ho  is  exactly  marked,  and  may  be  ac- 
curately known.  The  beauties  of  his  pictures 
are  so  natural,  that  they  are  felt  by  persons  of 
the  least  discernment,  and  his  power  of  plea- 
santry  received  half  its  force  from  his  power  of 
copying.  His  Misanthrope  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  complete,  and  likewise  the  most  singu- 
lar character  that  has  ever  appeared  upon  the 
stage ;  but  the  disposition  ol  his  comedies  is 
always  defective  some  way  or  another.  This  is 
all  which  we  can  observe  in  general  upon 
comedy.** 

Such  are  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
fined judges  of  works  of  genius,  from  which, 
thoush  they  are  not  all  oraculous,  some  advan- 
tages may  be  drawn,  as  they  always  make  some 
approaches  to  truth. 

Madame  Dacier,"^  having  her  mind  full  of  the 
merit  of  Aristophanes,  expresses  herself  in  this 
manner :  "  No  man  had  ever  more  discernment 
then  he  in  finding  out  the  ridiculous,  or  a  more 
ingenious  manner  of  showing  it  to  others.     Uis 
remarks  are  natural  and  easy,  and,  what  very 
rarely  can  be  found,  with  great  copiousness  he 
has  great  delicacy.    To  say  all  at  once,  the  attic 
wit,  of  which  the  ancients  made  such  boast,  ap- 
pears more  in  Aristophanes  than  in  any  other 
that  J  know  of  in  antiquity.     But  what  is  most 
of  all  to  be  admired  in  him  is,  that  he  is  always 
BO  much  master  of  the  subject  before  him,  that, 
without  doing  any  violence  to  himself,  he  finds 
a  way  to  introduce  naturally  things  which  at 
first  appeared  most  distant  from  his  purpose ; 
and  even  the  most  quick  and  unexpected  of  his 
desultory  saUies  appear  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  foreffoing  incidents.    This  is  that 
art  which  sets  the  dialogues  of  Plato  above  imita- 
tiouj  which  we  must  consider  as  so  many  dra- 
matic pieces,  which   are   equally  entertaining 
by  Uie  action  and  by  the  dialogue.    The  style 
of  Aristophanes  is  no  less   pleasing  than  nis 
fancy ;  for,  besides  its  clearness,  its  vigour,  and 
its  sweetness,  there  is  in  it  a  certain  narmony 
80  delightful  to  the  ear,  that  there  is  no  pleasure 
ec|ual  to  that  of  reading  it    When  he  applies 
himself  to  vulgar  mediocrity  of  style,  he  descends 
without  meanness :  when  he  attempts  the  sub- 
line, he  is  elevated  without  obscunty  ;  and  no 
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man  has  ever  had  the  art  of  blending  all  tfao 
difierent  kinds  of  writing  so  equailv  together. — 
After  having  studied  all  that  is  leit  us  of  Gre- 
cian learning,  if  we  have  not  read  Aristophanes, 
we  cannot  yet  know  all  the  charms  and  beauties 
of  that  language." 

PLUTARCH'S  SENTIMENT  UPON    AaiSTOPBANSS 
AND   MENANDER. 

IX.  This  is  a  pompous  eulociom  :  but  let  ut 
suspend  our  opinion,  and  hear  mat  of  Plutarch, 
who,  being  an  anient,  well  deserves  our  atten- 
tion, at  least  after  we  have  heard  the  modems 
before  him.    This  is  then  the  sum  of  his  judg- 
ment concerning  Aristophanes  and  Menander. 
To  Menander  he  gives  the  preference,  without 
allowing    much    competition.      He    objects   to 
Aristophanes,  that  he   carries  all  his  thoughts 
beyond    nature,    that   he  writes   rather   to  the 
crowd  than  to  men  of  character ;  that  he  afiects 
a  style  obscure  and  licentious^  tragical,  pom- 
pous, and  mean,  sometimes  serious,  and  some- 
times ludicrous,  even  to  puerihty ;  that  he  makes 
none  of  his  personages  speak  according  to  any 
distinct  character,  so  that  in  his  scenes  the  son 
cannot  be  known  from  the  father,  the  citizen 
from  the  boor,  the  hero  from  the  shopkeeper,  or 
the  divine  from  the  serving-man.    \Si  hereas  the 
diction  of  Menander,  which  is  always  uniform 
and   pure,  is  very  justly  adapted  to  difierent 
characters,  rising  when  it  is  necessary  to  vigor- 
ous and  sprightly  comedy,   yet  without  trans- 
gressing tne  proper  Umits,  or  losing  sifiht  oi 
nature,  in  which  Menander,  says  Plutarch,  has 
attained  a  perfection  to  which  no  other  writer 
has  arrived.    For  what  man  besides  himself  has 
ever  found  the  art  of  making  a  diction  equally 
suitable  to  women  and  chudren,  to  old   and 
young,  to  divinities  and  heroes  ?    Now  Menan- 
der has  found  this  happy  secret,  in  the  equahtv 
and  flexibiUty  of  his  diction,  which,  though  al 
ways  the  same,  is  nevertheless  different  upon 
diflierent  occasions ;  like  a  current  of  clear  water, 
(to  keep  closely  to  the  thoughts  of  Plutarch,) 
which  running  through  banks  difierently  turned^ 
comphes  with  all  their  turns  backward  and  for- 
ward, without  changing  any  thing  of  its  nature 
or  iu  purity.    Plutarch  mentions  it  as  a  part  of 
the  merit  of  Menander,   that  he   began   very 
young,  and  was  stopped  only  by  old  age,  at  R 
time  when  he  mould  nave  produced  the  greatest 
wonders,  if  death  had  not  prevented  him.    This, 
joined  to  a  reflection  which  he  makes  as  he  re- 
turns to  Aristophanes,  shows  that  Aristophanes 
continued  a  long  time  to  display  his  powers: 
for  his  poetry,  says  Plutarch,  is  a  strumpet  thai 
afiects  sometimes  the  airs  of  a  prude,  but  whose 
impudence  cannot  be  for  jpven  by  the  people,  and 
whose  afleciod  modesty  is  despised  by  men  of 
decency.    Menander,  on  the  contrary,  always 
shows  himself  a  man  agreeable  ana  witty,  a 
companion  desirable  upon  the  stage,  at  table, 
and  in  gay  assemblies;   an  extract  of  all  the 
treasures  of  Greece,  who  deserves  always  to  be 
read,   and  always   to  please.    His  irresistible 
power  of  persua8k>n,  and  the  reputation  which 
he  has  had,  of  being  the  best  master  of  language 
of  Greece,  sufficiently  show  the  delightfulness  ol 
his  style.     Upon  this  article  of  Menander,  Plu- 
tarch does  not  know  how  to  make  an  end ;  he 
says,  that  he  is  the  delight  of  philosophers  fsp 
tigued  with  study ;  that  Uiey  use  his  works  as  a 
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mMdo#  enameOed  with  flowers,  where  purer 
air  gratifiefl  the  sense ;  that  notwithstandinff  the 
powers  of  the  other  comic  poets  ot*  Athens,  Ale- 
nander  has  always  been  considered  as  possessing 
a  salt  peculiar  to  himself,  drawn  from  the  same 
waters  that  gave  birth  to  Venus.  That  on  the 
contrary,  the  salt  of  Aristophanes  is  bitter,  keen, 
coarse,  and  corrosive ;  that  one  cannot  tell  whe- 
ther his  dexterity,  which  has  been  so  much 
boasted,  consists  not  more  in  the  characters  than 
in  the  expression,  for  he  is  charged  with  playing 
often  upon  words,  with  affecting  antitheUcal  al- 
lusions ;  that  he  has  spoiled  tlte  copies  which  he 
endeavoured  to  take  after  nature ;  that  artifice 
in  his  plays  13  wickedness,  and  simplicity,  bru- 
tishness ;  that  his  jocularity  ought  to  raise  hisses 
rather  than  laughter ;  that  his  amours  have  more 
impudence  than  gayety ;  and  that  he  has  not  so 
much  written  for  men  of  understanding,  as  for 
minds  blackened  with  envy  and  corrupted  with 
debauchery. 

THE  JUSTiriCATIOK   OF   irRISTOPHANES. 

X.  After  such  a  character  there  seems  no  need 
of  going  further;  and  one  would  think  that  it 
would  be  better  to  bury  for  ever  the  memory  of 
80  hateful  a  writer,  that  makes  us  so  poor  a  re- 
compense for  the  loss  of  Mcnander,  who  can- 
not be  recalled.  But  without  showing  any  mercy 
to  the  indecent  or  malicious  sallies  of  Aristo- 
phanes, any  more  than  to  Plautns  his  imitator, 
or  at  least  the  inheritor  of  his  genius,  may  it  not 
be  allowed  us  to  do,  with  respect  to  him,  what,  if 
I  mistake  not,  Lucretius*  did  to  Ennius,  from 
whose  muddy  verses  he  gathered  jewels  ?  Enni 
de  atercore  gemmas. 

Besides,  we  must  not  believe  that  Plutarch, 
who  lived  more  than  four  ages  after  Menander, 
and  more  than  five  after  Aristophanes,  has 
passed  so  exact  a  judgment  upon  both,  that  it 
majr  be  fit  to  re-examine  it  Plato,  the  contem- 
porary of  Aristophanes,  thought  very  differently, 
at  least  of  his  genius  ;  for,  m  his  piece  called 
"The  Entertainment,"  he  gives  that  poet  a  dis- 
tinguished place,  and  makes  him  speak,  accord- 
ing to  his  character,  with  Socrates  himself;  from 
which,  bv  the  way,  it  is  apparent  that  this  dia- 
logue ot  Plato  was  composed  before  the  time 
that  Aristophanes  wrote  his  "  Clouds"  against 
Socrates.  Plato  is  Ukewise  said  to  have  sent  a 
copy  of  Aristophanes  to  Dionysius  the  tyrant, 
with  advice  to  read  it  diligently,  if  he  would  at- 
tain a  complete  judgment  of  the  state  of  the 
Athenian  republic 

Many  other  scholars  have  thought  that  they 
might  depart  somewhat  from  the  opinion  of  Plu- 
tarch. Frischlinus,  for  example,  one  of  the  com- 
mentators upon  Aristophanes,  though  he  justly 
allows  his  taste  to  be  less  pure  than  Siat  of  Me- 
nander, has  yet  undertaken  his  defence  against 
the  outrageous  censure  of  the  ancient  critic.  In 
the  first  place,  he  condemns  without  mercy  his 
ribaldry  and  obscenity.  But  this  part,  so  worthy 
of  contempt,  and  written  only  for  the  lower 
people,  according  to  the  remark  of  Boivin,  bad 
as  it  is,  after  all  is  not  the  chief  part  which  is 
left  of  Aristophanes.  I  will  not  say  with  Frisch- 
linus, that  Plutarch  seems  in  this  to  contradict 
himself,  and  in  reality  commends  the  poet  when 
he  accuses  him  of  having  adapted  his  language 
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to  the  stage;  by  the  0tag«,  in  fhit  plaee,  to 
meant  the  theatre  of  Farces,  on  which  low  mnth 
and  buffoonery  were  exhibited.  This  plea  of 
Frischlinus  is  a  mere  cavil ;  and  though  the  poet 
had  obtained  his  end,  which  was  to  divert  a 
corrupted  populace,  he  would  not  have  been  leis 
a  bad  man,  nor  less  a  despicable  poet,  notwith- 
standing the  excuse  of  his  defender.  To  bt 
able  in  the  highest  degree  to  divert  foob  and 
libertines,  will  not  make  a  poet :  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, by  this  defence  that  we  must  justify  the 
character  of  Aristophanes.  The  depraved  taste 
of  the  crowd,  who  once  drove  away  Cratinus 
and  his  company,  because  the  scenes  had  not 
low  buffoonery  enough  for  their  taste,  will  not 
justify  Aristophanes,  since  Menander  found  a 
way  of  chan|?uig  the  taste  by  giving  a  aort  o( 
comedy,  not  mdeed  so  modest  as  Plutarch  repre- 
sents it,  but  less  licentious  than  before.  Nor  ii 
Aristophanes  better  justified  by  the  reason  which 
he  himself  offers,  when  he  says,  that  he  cxhi- 
bited  debauchery  upon  the  stage,  not  to  corrupt 
the  morals,  but  to  mend  them.  The  sicht  o/ 
gross  faults  is  rather  a  poison  than  a  remedy. 

The  apologist  has  forgot  one  reason,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  essential  to  a  just  account. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  by  appearance,  PlnUrcU 
had  in  his  hands  all  the  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
which  were  at  least  fifty  in  number.  In  these 
he  saw  more  licentiousness  than  has  come  to 
our  hands,  though  in  the  eleven  that  are  still 
remaining,  there  is  much  more  than  could  ba 
wished. 

Plutarch  censures  him  in  the  second  place  ftr 
playing  upon  words;  and  against  this  charge 
Frischlinus  defends  him  with  less  skill  Itb 
impossible  to  exemplify  this  in  French.  But 
after  all,  this  part  is  so  little,  that  it  deserves 
not  so  severe  a  reprehension,  especially  since 
among  those  sayings,  there  are  some  so  mii- 
chievously  malignant,  that  they  became  prover- 
bial, at  least  by  the  sting  of  their  malice,  if  not 
by  the  delicacy  of  their  wit  One  example  will 
be  sufficient :  speaking  of  the  tax-^therers,  or 
the  excisemen  of  Athens,  he  crushes  them  at 
once  by  ob8erving,n(m  auod  essent  ra/noJ  teiX«^i«l. 
The  work  Lamut  signified  walking  spirit*^  whidi, 
according  to  the  vulgar  notion,  devoured  men ; 
this  makes  the  spirit  of  the  sarcasm  against  the 
tax-gatherers.  This  cannot  be  rendered  in  our 
language ;  )>ut  if  any  thing  as  good  had  been 
said  in  France  on  the  like  occasion,  it  woaki 
have  lasted  too  long,  and  like  many  other  nr* 
ings  among  us  been  too  well  received.  The 
best  is,  that  Plutarch  himself  confeaaea  that  it 
was  extremely  applauded. 

The  third  charge  is,  a  mixture  of  Uwc  and 
comic  style.  This  accusation  is  certainly  true ; 
Aristophanes  often  gets  into*  the  buskin ;  bat 
we  must  examine  upon  what  occasion.  He  does 
not  take  upon  him  the  character  of^  a  tragic 
writer ;  bu^  having  reg^arkcd  that  his  trick  of 
parody  was  always  well  received  by  a  people 
who  liked  to  langti  at  that  for  which  they  bad 
been  just  weepinj^,  he  is  eternally  using  the  same 
craft ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  traffeoy  or  strik- 
ing passages  known  by  memory  by  tne  Athe- 
nians which  he  does  not  turn  into  inerrim<»nt,  hy 
throwing  over  it  a  dress  of  ridicule  and  bur- 
lesque, which  ia  done  sometimes  by  changing  or 
transposing  the  words,  and  sometimes  by  an 
unexpectod  application  of  the  whole  sentence. 
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These  Are  the  eh^s  of  tragedy,  in  which  he 
arrays  the  comic  mase,  to  make  her  still  more 
comic  Cratinus  had  before  done  the  same 
thing ;  and  we  know  that  he  made  a  comedy 
call^  "  Ulysses,"  to  burlesque  Homer  and  his 
Odyssey ;  which  shows,  that  the  wits  and  poets 
are,  wiin  respect  to  one  another,  much  the  same 
at  all  times,  and  that  it  was  at  Athens  as  here. 
I  Will  prove  this  system  by  facts,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  merriment  of  Aristophanes 
upoa  our  three  celebrated  tragedians.  This 
being  the  case,  the  mingled  style  of  Aristophanes 
will,  perhaps,  not  deserve  so  mtich  censure  as 
Plutarch  has  vented.  We  have  no  need  of  the 
Travesty  of  Virril,  nor  the  parodies  of  our  own 
time,  nor  of  the  Lutrin  of  Boileau,  to  show  us 
that  this  medley  may  have  its  merit  upon  parti- 
cular occasions. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  general  of  his  ob- 
scurity, his  meanness,  and  his  high  flights,  and 
of  all  the  seeming  inequality  of  style,  which  puts 
Plutarch  in  a  rage.  These  censures  can  never 
be  just  upon  a  poet,  whose  style  has  always  been 
allowed  to  be  perfectly  Attic,  and  of  an  Atti- 
cism which  maae  them  extremely  delightful  to 
the  lovers  of  the  Athenian  taste.  Plutarch, 
perhaps,  rather  means  to  blame  the  choruses  of 
which  the  language  is  somtimes  elevated,  some- 
times burlesque,  dways  very  poetical,  and  there- 
fore in  appearance  not  suitable  to  comedy.  But 
the  chorus  which  had  been  borrowed  from  tra- 
gedy, was  then  all  the  fashion,  particularly  for 
pieces  of  satire,  and  Aristophanes  admitted  them 
tike  the  other  poets  of  the  old,  and  perhaps  of 
the  middle  comedy;  whereas  Menand^  sup- 
pressed them,  not  so  much  in  compliance  with 
nis  own  judgment,  as  in  obedience  to  the  public 
edicts.  It  is  not,  therefore,  this  mixture  of  tra- 
gic and  comic  that  will  place  Aristophanes  below 
Menander. 

The  fifth  charge  is,  that  he  kept  no  distinction 
of  character ;  that,  for  example,  he  makes  wo- 
men speak  Uke  orators,  and  orators  like  slaves ; 
but  it  appears  by  the  characters  which  he  ridi- 
cules, that  this  obiection  falls  of  itself.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  a  poet  who  painted,  not 
imaginary  characters,  but  real  persons,  men  well 
known,  citizens  whom  he  called  by  their  names, 
and  showed  in  dresses  like  their  own,  and  masks 
resembling  their  faces,  whom  he  branded  in  the 
sight  of  a  whole  city,  extremely  haughty  and 
full  of  derision ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  such 
a  poet  could  never  be  supposed  to  miss  his  cha- 
racters. The  applause,  wnich  his  licentiousness 
produced,  is  too  good  a  justification ;  besides,  if 
ne  had  not  succeeded^  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
fate  of  EuDolis,  who  in  a  comedy  called  "  The 
Drowned  Man,"  having  imprudently  pulled  to 

Eieces  particular  persons  more  powerful  than 
imself,  was  laid  hold  of,  and  drowned  more 
eflfectually  th>^n  those  he  had  drowned  upon  the 
open  stage. 

The  condemnation  of  the  poignancy  of  Aris- 
tophanes, as  having  too  mucn  acrimony,  is  bet- 
ter founded.  Such  was  the  turn  of  a  species  of 
comedy,  in  which  all  licentiousness  was  allowed : 
in  a  nation  which  made  every  thmg  a  subject  of 
laughter,  in  its  jealousy  of  immoderate  fiberty, 
and  its  enmity  to  all  appearance  of  rule  and 
superiority ;  for  the  genius  of  independency  na- 
turally proouccs  a  kind  of  satire  more  keen  and 
delicate,  as  may  be  easily  observed  in  most  of 
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the  inhabitants  of  islands,  tf  we  do  ttot  say 
with  Longinus,  that  a  popular  government  kin 
dies  eloquence,  and  that  a  lawful  monarchy 
stifles  it ;  at  least  it  is  easy  to  discover  by  the 
event,  that  eloquence  in  ditterent  goVemtnenta 
takes  a  diflTerent  appearance.  In  republics  it  is 
more  sprightly  and  violent,  and  in  monarchies 
more  insinuating  and  soft.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  ndicule ;  it  follows  the  cast  of 
genius,  as  genius  follows  that  of  government* 
Thus  the  republican  raillery,  particulariy  of  the 
age  which  we  are  now  considering,  must  have 
been  rougher  than  that  of  the  age  which  folloW'' 
ed  it,  for  the  same  reason  that  Horace  is  more 
delicate,  and  LuciUus  more  pointed.  A  di^h  of 
satire  Was  always  a  delicious  treat  to  human 
malignity,  but  that  dish  was  diflerently  seasoned, 
as  the  manners  were  polished  more  or  less.  By 
polished  manners,  I  mean  that  good4>reeding, 
that  art  of  reserve  and  self-restraint,  which  Is 
the  consequence  of  dependence.  If  one  were 
to  determine  the  preference  due  to  one  of  those 
kinds  of  pleasantry  of  which  both  have  their 
value,  there  would  not  need  a  moment's  hesita 
tion,  every  voice  would  join  in  favour  of  the 
softer,  yet  without  contempt  of  that  which  is 
rough.  Menander  will,  the  refore,  be  preferred, 
but  Aristophanes  will  not  be  despised,  especially 
since  he  was  the  first  who  qiiittca  that  wild  prac- 
tice of  satirizing  at  liberty  right  or  wrong,  and 
by  a  comedy  of  another  cast  made  way  for  the 
manner  of  Menander,  more  agreeable  yet,  afid 
less  dangerous.  There  is  yet  another  distinction 
to  be  made  between  the  acrimony  of  the  one, 
and  the  softness  of  the  other ;  the  works  of  the 
one  are  acrimonious,  and  of  the  other  soft,  be* 
cause  the  one  exhibited  personal  and  the  othef 
general  characters;  which  leaves  us  still  at 
fiberty  to  examine,  if  these  difierent  designs 
mi|rht  not  be  executed  with  equal  delicacy^ 

We  shall  know  this  by  a  view  of  the  partici)' 
lars ;  in  this  place  we  say  only  that  the  reigning 
tastCj  or  the  love  of  striking  likenesses,  might 
justify  Aristophanes  for  having  turned,  as  Plu' 
tarch  says,  art  into  malignity,  simplicity  intd 
brutality,  merriment  into  farce,  and  amour  into 
impudence ;  if  in  any  age  a  poet  could  be  ez« 
cused  for  painting  pubhc  folly  and  vice  in  their 
true  colours. 

There  is  a  motive  of  interest  at  the  twtioni 
which  disposed  Elian,  Plutarch,  and  many  otherS| 
to  condemn  this  poet  without  appeal.  »ocrateS| 
who  is  said  to  hate  been  destroyed  by  a  poetical 
attack,  at  the  instigation  of  two  wretches,*  has 
too  many  friends  among  good  men,  to  have  par- 
don granted  for  so  horrid  a  crime.  This  has 
filled  them  with  an  implacable  hatred  against 
Aristophanes,  which  is  mingled  with  the  spirit 
of  philosophy,  a  spirit  wherever  it  comes,  morO 
dangerous  than  any  other.  A  common  enemy 
will  confess  some  good  qualities  in  his  adver> 
sary ;  but  a  philosopher,  made  partial  by  philo' 
sophy,  is  never  at  rest  till  he  has  totally  destroyed 
him  who  has  hurt  the  most  tender  part  of  his 
heart ;  that  is,  has  disturbed  him  in  his  adherence 
to  some  character,  which,  like  that  of  Socrates, 
takes  possession  of  the  mind.  The  mind  is  the 
freest  part  of  man,  and  the  most  tender  of  its 


*  It  ii  not  certain,  that  Arietophanes  dkl  procnni  the 
death  of  Socrates ;  but,  however,  he  is  certainlv  criming 
for  having,  in  **  The  CloQds,"  accused  blm  pu^Udx  ^i 
ixnpiflj 
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libertiaii ;  posseMooi,  life,  and  reputation,  may 
be  in  another's  power,  but  opinion  is  always 
independent.  If  any  man  can  obtain  that  sentle 
influence,  by  which  he  ingratiates  himseff  with 
the  understanding,  and  makes  a  sect  in  a  com- 
monwealth, his  followers  will  sacriflce  theraselres 
for  him,  and  nobody  will  be  pardoned  that  dares 
to  attack  him  justly  or  uniustly,  because  that 
truth,  real  or  imaginary,  which  be  maintained, 
is  now  become  an  idol.  Time  will  do  nothing 
for  the  extinction  of  this  hatred ;  it  will  be  pro- 
pagated from  age  to  age ;  and  there  is  no  nope 
that  Aristophanes  will  ever  be  treated  with  ten- 
derness by  the  disciples  of  Plato,  who  made, 
Socratos  his  hero.  Every  body  else  may,  per- 
haps, cc»nfesd  that  Aristophanes,  though  m  one 
iostanco  a  bad  man,  may  nevertheless  be  a  good 
poet ;  but  distinctions,  bke  these,  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted by  prejudice  and  passion,  and  one  or  other 
dictates  all  characters,  whether  good  or  bad. 

As  I  add  my  own  reasons,  such  as  they  are, 
(or  or  against  Aristophanes,  to  those  of  Frisch- 
linus  his  defender,  I  roust  not  omit  one  thing 
which  he  has  forgot,  and  which,  perhaps,  with- 
out taking  in  the  rest,  put  Plutarch  out  of 
humour,  which  is  that  perpetual  farce  which 
goes  through  all  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes, 
Eke  the  character  of  Harlequin  on  the  ItaKan 
theatre.  What  kind  of  personages  are  clouds, 
frogs,  wasps,  and  birds?  Plutarch,  used  to  a 
comic  stage  of  a  very  difiereot  appearance,  must 
have  thought  them  strange  things;  and  yet 
stranger  must  they  appear  to  us  who  have  a 
newer  kind  of  coniedy,  with  which  the  Greeks 
were  unacquainted.  This  is  what  our  poet  may 
be  charged  with,  and  what  may  be  proved  be- 
yond refutation.  This  charge  comprises  all  the 
rest,,  and  against  this  I  shall  not  pretend  to  jus- 
t*fy  him.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  say,  that 
Aristophanes  wrote  for  an  age  that  required 
shows  which  filled  the  eye,  and  grotesque  paint- 
ing in  satirical  performances ;  that  the  crowds 
01  spectators,  which  sometimes  neglect^l  Car- 
tinns  to  throng  Aristophanes,  oblig^  him  more 
and  more  to  comply  with  the  ruling  taste,  lest 
be  should  lose  tne  public  favour  by  pictures 
more  delicate  and  less  striking ;  that,  in  a  state 
where  it  was  considered  as  policy  to  lay  open 
every  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  ambition, 
■ingularity,  or  knavery,  comedy  was  become  a 
baranguer,  a  reformer,  and  a  public  counsellor, 
from  whom  the  people  learned  to  take  care  of 
their  most  valuable  interests:  and  that  this 
comedy,  in  the  attempt  to  le^  and  please  the 
people,  claimed  a  right  to  the  strongest  touches 
of  eloquence,  and  had  likewise  the  power  of 
personal  painting  peculiar  to  herself.  All  these 
reasons,  and  many  others,  would  disappear  im- 
mediately, and  my  mouth  would  be  stopped  with 
a  mngle  word,  with  which  every  body  would 
agree;  my  antagonist  would  tell  me  that  such  an 
age  vvas  to  be  pitied,  and  passing  on  from  age  to 
age,  till  he  came  to  our  own,  he  would  con^ude 
flatly,  that  we  are  the  only  possessors  of  common 
sense ;  a  determination  with  which  the  French 
are  too  much  reproached,  and  which  overthrows 
all  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  antiquity.  At  the 
light  of  so  man^r  happy  touches,  which  one 
cannot  help  admiring  m  Aristoplumes,  a  man 
might,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  lament  that  such 
a  genius  was  thrown  into  an  age  of  fools :  but 
wbat  age  has  been  without  them  7    And  have 


nol  w»  oorwlves  reaaon  to  faar,  letC  poilnftf 
should  judge  of  Motiere  and  his  a^e,  as  we  jodg* 
of  Aristophanes  7  Menander  aRered  the  tasle, 
and  was  applaaded  in  Athens,  bat  it  was  after 
Athena  was  changed.  Terence  imitated  him  af 
Rome,  and  obtained  the  preference  over  Plantna, 
thoogh  CsDsar  called  him  bat  a  demi-Meoander, 
because  he  appears  to  want  that  spirit  and  viva> 
city  which  he  calls  the  vu  eomiau  We  are  now 
weary  of  the  manner  of  Menander  and  Terencey 
and  leave  them  for  Moliere,  who  appears  like  a 
new  star  in  a  new  coarse.  Who  can  answer, 
that  in  such  an  interval  of  time  as  has  pasm 
between  these  foar  writers  there  will  not  ariaa 
another  author,  or  another  taste,  that  may  bring 
Moliere,  in  his  torn,  into  neriect?  Ivithovt 
going  further,  our  neighbours,  the  Englisfa,  tfamk 
he  wants  (brce  and  fiA.  Whether  they  are  li^t, 
or  not,  is  another  question :  all  that  I  mean  Co 
advance  is,  that  we  are  to  fix  it  as  a  concloaion, 
that  oonnc  aothors  must  ^row  obsolete  with  the 
modes  of  life,  if  we  admit  any  one  age,  or  any 
one  climate,  for  the  sovereign  rule  of  taste.  bA 
let  us  talk  with  more  exactness,  and  endeavour 
by  an  exact  ainlysis  to  find  oat  what  there  is  in 
comedy,  whether  of  Aristophanes  and  PlaatnS| 
of  Meander  and  Terence,  of  Moliere  and  faia 
rivals,  which  is  never  obsolete,  and  mast  please 
all  ages  and  all  nations. 

REMARKABLE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  STATE 
OP  COMEDY  AND  THE  OTHER  WORKS  OF  fiKNIVS, 
WITH  REGARD  TO  THEIR  DURATION. 

XI.  I  now  speak  particularly  of  comedy ;  lor 
we  mast  observe  that  between  that  and  other 
works  of  literature,  espedally  tragedy,  there  is 
an  essential  difierence,  which  (be  enemies  of  an« 
tiquity  will  not  understand,  and  which  I  shall 
endeavour  palpably  to  show. 

All  works  show  the  age  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced ;  they  carry  its  stamp  opon  them ;  ^ 
maimers  or  the  times  are  impressed  by  indelible 
marks.  If  it  be  aflowed,  that  the  b^  <Mf  past 
times  were  rude  in  comparison  with  oars,  the 
cause  of  the  ancients  is  decided  against  them; 
and  the  want  of  politeness,  widi  which  their 
works  are  charged  hi  our  days,  most  be  gene- 
rally confessed.  History  alone  seems  to  ckia 
exemption  from  this  accosation.  Nobody  wil 
dare  to  say  of  Herodotus  or  Thocydidea,  of  Li- 
vius  or  Tacilns,  that  which  has  been  said  withoot 
scruple  of  Homer  and  the  ancient  poets.  The 
reason  is,  that  history  takes  (be  nearest  way  to 
its  purpose,  and  gives  the  characters  and  prac- 
tices of  nations,  he  they  what  they  wfll ;  it  has 
no  dependance  upon  its  subject,  and  offers  no- 
thing to  examination^  but  the  art  of  the  nairatiTe. 
A  history  of  China  well  written,  would  please 
a  Frenchman  as  well  as  one  of  France.  It  is 
otherwise  with  mere  works  of  genius,  they  de- 
pend upon  their  subjects^  and  conaescpiently  opoo 
the  characters  and  practices  of  the  times  in  wfaic^ 
they  were  written ;  this  at  least  is  the  light  m 
which  they  are  beheld.  This  role  of  judgment 
is  not  equitable ;  for,  as  I  have  said  over  and 
over,  all  the  orators  and  poets  are  painters,  and 
merely  painters.  They  exhibit  nature  as  it  is 
before  tnem,  infloenced  by  the  accidents  of  edu- 
cation, whidi,  withoot  changing  it  entirclT,  yet 
give  it,  in  different  ages  and  chmatea,  a  difiereot 
appearance ;  but  we  make  their  apcceos  depend 
in  a  great  d^grs^  opon  their  Babject,  that  is^i^oB 
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fili«iiiiigtaiic«8  wfakh  we  measure  by  the  dnnim- 
stances  of  our  own  days.  According  to  this  pre- 
judice, oratory  depenos  more  upon  its  subject 
than  history,  and  poetir  yet  more  tiian  oratory. 
Our  times,  therefore,  snow  more  regard  to  He- 
rodotus  and  Suetonius,  than  to  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  and  more  to  all  these  than  to  Homer 
or  Virgil.  Of  this  prejudice,  there  are  regular 
gradations ;  and  to  come  back  to  the  point  which 
we  have  left,  we  show,  for  the  same  impercepti- 
ble reason,  less  regard  to  tragic  poets  than  to 
others.  The  reason  is,  that  the  subjects  of  their 
paintings  are  more  examined  than  the  art  Thus 
<»mpanns  the  **  Achilles"  and  "Hippolytus" 
of  Euripides,  with  those  of  Racine,  we  drive 
them  on  the  sta^e,  without  considering  that  Ra- 
cine's heroes  will  be  driven  off,  in  a  future  age, 
if  the  same  rule  of  judgment  be  followed,  and 
one  time  be  measured  by  another. 

Yet  tragedy  haying  the  passions  for  its  object, 
is  not  wholly  exposed  to  the  caprice  of  our  taste, 
which  would  make  our  own  manners  the  rule  of 
human  kind ;  for  the  passions  of  Grecian  heroes 
are  often  dressed  in  external  modes  of  appear- 
ance that  disgust  us,  yet  they  break  througn  the 
veil  when  they  are  strongly  marked,  as  we  can- 
not deny  them  to  be  in  Escbylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides.  The  essence  then  gets  the  better  of 
the  circumstance.  The  passions  of  Greece  and 
France  do  not  so  much  differ  by  the  particular 
characters  of  particular  ages,  as  they  agree  by 
the  participations  of  that  wUch  belongs  to  the 
fiame  passion  in  all  ages.  Our  three  tragic 
poets  will,  therefore,  get  clear  by  suffering  only 
a  little  ridicule,  which  falls  directly  upon-  their 
times ;  but  these  times  and  themselves  will  be 
well  recompensed  by  the  admiration  which  their 
art  will  irresistibly  enforce. 

Comedy  is  in  a  more  lamentable  situation ; 
for,  not  only  its  object  is  the  ridiculous,  which, 
thoughin  reaUty  always  the  same,  is  so  depen- 
dant on  custom,  as  to  change  its  appearance 
with  time  and  with  place ;  but  the  art  of  a  comic 
writer  is,  to  lay  hold  of  that  species  of  the  ridicu- 
lous which  will  catch  the  spectators  of  the  pre- 
sent hour,  without  reganl  to  futurity.  But 
though  comedy  has  attained  its  end,  and  diverted 
the  pit,  for  which  it  was  written  :  if  it  goes 
down  to  posterity,  it  is  in  a  new  world,  where  it 
is  no  longer  known ;  it  becomes  there  quite  a 
foreigner,  because  there  are  no  longer  the  same 
originals,  nor  the  same  species  of  the  ridi- 
culous, nor  the  same  spectators,  but  a  set  of 
merciless  readers,  who  complain  that  they  are 
tired  with  it,  though  it  once  filled  Athens,  Rome, 
or  Paris,  with  merriment  This  position  is  ge- 
neral, and  comprises  all  poets  and  all  ages.  To 
say  all  at  once,  comedy  is  the  slave  of  its  sub- 
ject, and  of  the  reigning  taste ;  tragedy  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  degree  of  slavery,  because 
the  ends  of  the  two  species  of  poetry  are  differ- 
ent For  this  reason,  if  we  suppose  that  in  all 
ages,  there  are  critics  who  measure  every  thing 
by  the  same  rule,  it  will  follow,  that  if  the  co- 
medy of  Aristophanes  become  obsolete,  that  of 
Menander  likewise,  after  having  delighted 
Athens,  and  revived  again  at  Rome,  at  last  suf- 
fered by  force  of  time.  The  Muse  of  Moliere 
has  almost  made  both  of  them  forgotten,  and 
would  still  be  walking  the  stage,  if  the  desire  of 
novelty  did  not  in  time  make  us  weary  of  that 
which  we  have  too  frequendy  admired. 


Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  I'ender  their 
judgment  independent  upon  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  of  such  men  mere  have  been  always 
some,  have  not  judged  so  severely  either  of 
times,  or  of  writers ;  they  have  discovered  that 
a  certain  resemblance  runs  through  all  polished 
a^i^es,  which  are  alike  in  essential  things,  and 
differ  only  in  external  manners,  which,  if  we 
except  religion,  are  things  of  indifierence ;  that 
wherever  there  is  genius,  politeness,  Uberty,  or 
plenty,  there  prevails  an  exact  and  delicate  taste, 
which,  however  hard  to  be  expressed,  is  felt  by 
those  that  were  bom  to  feel  it ;  that  Athens,  the 
inventress  of  all  the  arts,  the  mother  first  of  the 
Roman  and  then  of  general  taste,  did  not  consist 
of  stupid  savages ;  that  the  Athenian  and  Au- 
^stan  ages  have  always  been  considered  as 
times  that  enjoyed  a  particular  privilege  of  ex- 
cellence, though  we  may  distinguish  Uie  good 
authors  from  the  bad,  as  in  our  own  days,  yet 
we  ought  to  suspend  the  vehemence  of  cnticism, 
and  proceed  with  caution  and  timidity  before  w« 
pass  sentence  upon  times  and  writers,  whose 
good  taste  has  been  universally  applauded. 
This  obvious  consideration  has  disposed  them  to 
pause ;  they  have  endeavoured  to  discover  the 
original  of  taste,  and  have  found  that  there  is 
not  only  a  stable  and  immutable  beauty,  as  there 
is  a  common  understanding  in  all  tunes  and 
places,  which  is  never  obsolete ;  but  that  there 
is  another  kind  of  beauty,  such  as  we  are  now 
treating,  which  depends  upon  times  and  places, 
and  is  therefore  changeable.  Such  is  the  imper- 
fection of  every  thing  below,  that  one  mode  of 
beauty  is  never  found  without  a  mixture  of  the 
other,  and  from  these  two  blended  together  re- 
sults what  is  called  the  taste  of  an  age.  I  am 
now  speaking  of  an  age  sprightly  and  polite,  an 
age  wnich  leaves  works  for  a  lon^  time  behind 
it,  an  a^e  which  is  imitated  or  criticised  when 
revolutions  have  thrown  it  out  of  sight. 

Upon  this  incontestable  principle,  which  sup- 
poses a  beauty  universal  and  absolute,  and  a 
beauty  likewise  relative  and  particular,  which 
are  mingled  through  one  work  in  very  different 
proportions,  it  b  easy  to  give  an  account  of  the 
contrary  judgments  pass^  on  Aristophanes.  If 
we  consider  him  only  with  respect  to  the  beau- 
ties, which,  though  they  do  not  please  us,  de- 
lighted the  Athenians,  we  shall  condemn  him  at 
once,  though  even  this  sort  of  beauty  may  some- 
times have  its  original  in  universal  beauty  carried 
to  extravagance.  Instead  of  commending  him 
for  being  able  to  give  merriment  to  the  most  re- 
fined nation  of  those  days,  we  shall  proceed  to 
place  that  people,  with  all  their  atticism,  in  the 
rank  of  savages,  whom  we  take  upon  us  to  de- 
grade, because  they  have  no  other  qualifications 
but  innocence  and  plain  understanding.  But 
have  not  we  likewise,  amidst  our  more  polished 
manners,  beauties  merely  fashionaole,  which 
make  part  of  our  writings  as  of  the  writings  of 
former  times  ;  beauties  of  which  our  self-love 
now  makes  us  fond,  but  which,  perhaps,  will 
disgust  our  srandsons?  Let  us  be  more  equit- 
able, let  us  leave  this  relative  beauty  to  its  real 
value  more  or  less  in  every  age :  or  if  we  must 
pass  judgment  upon  it,  let  us  soy  that  these 
touches  in  Aristophanes,  Menander,  and  Mo- 
liere, were  well  struck  off  in  their  own  time ; 
but  that,  comparing  them  with  true  beauty,  that 
part  of  Aristophanes  was  a  colouring  too  stron|^, 
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Ihmt  of  Meiutndcr  was  too  wMk,  and  that  of 
Moll  ere  was  a  peculiar  Tarnish  formed  of  one 
and  the  other,  which,  without  berog  an  imita- 
tion, ia  itself  inimitable,  yet  depending  upon 
time,  which  will  efface  it  by  degrees,  as  our  no- 
tions, which  are  every  day  changing,  shall  re- 
ceive a  sensible  alteration.  Much  of  this  has 
ah'eady  happened  since  the  time  of  Moliere, 
who,  if  he  was  now  to  come  again,  must  take  a 
IMW  road. 

With  respect  to  unalterable  beauties,  of  which 
comedy  admits  much  fewer  than  tragedy,  when 
they  are  the  subject  of  our  consideration,  we 
must  not  too  easily  set  Aristophanes  and  Plau* 
tus  below  Menander  and  Terence.  We  mav 
pioperiy  hesitate  with  Boileau,  whether  we  shall 

Erew  the  French  comedy  to  the  Greek  and 
•atin.  Let  us  only  give,  like  him.  the  great  rule 
for  pleasing  in  all  ages,  and  the  key  by  which 
all  the  dimcutties  in  passing  judgment  may  be 
opened.  This  rule  and  this  key  are  nothing  else 
but  the  ultimate  design  of  the  comedy. 

Etudi«z  la  cour,  et  coiinolssez  la  ville  t 
L*une  m.  I'auire  est  toujoura  en  mod^Iea  ferdlo. 
C'eBtpar-I&  que  Moliere  Ulustrant  ses  6crUM 
Peut-^tre  de  son  an  till  rempon^  le  prix. 
Si  moinf  ami  du  peuple  eu  fiea  dnctei  peintures 
II  D'eQt  point  faitaouvent  grimacer  Hes  figures, 
Quiii6  poar  le  buufTon  Payable  et  le  fin, 
lU  B«Qa  boote  a  Terence  alli6  Tabarin  * 

in  truth,  Aristophanes  and  Plautus  united 
oufibonery  and  delicacy  in  a  greater  degree  than 
Moliere:  and  for  this  they  may  be  blamed. 
That  which  then  pleased  at  Athens,  and  at 
Rome,  was  a  transitory  beauty,  which  had  not 
sufficient  foundation  in  truth,  and  therefore  the 
taste  changed.  But  if  we  condemn  those  ages 
for  this,  what  age  shall  we  spare  ?  Let  us  refer 
every  thing  to  permanent  and  universal  taste, 
and  we  shall  find  in  Aristophanes  at  least  as 
much  to  commend  as  censure. 

TRAOEDT  MORE   UNIPORM   THAN   COMEDT. 

XII.  But  before  we  go  on  to  his  works,  it 
may  be  allowed  to  make  some  reflections  upon 
tragedy  and  comedy.  Tragedy,  though  different 
according  to  the  difference  of  times  and  writers, 
is  uniform  in  its  nature,  being  founded  upon  the 
passions,  which  never  change.  With  comedy 
It  is  otherwise.  Whatever  difference  thpre  is 
between  Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides; 
between  Comeille  and  Racine  ;  between  the 
French  and  the  Greeks,  it  will  not  be  found 
sufficient  to  constitute  more  than  one  species  of 
tragedy. 

The  works  of  those  great  masters  are,  in 
some  respects,  like  the  sea-njrmphs,  of  whom 
Ovid  says,  "That  their  faces  were  not  the  same, 
yet  so  much  alike  that  they  might  be  known  to 
pe  sisters,*' 

Fades  doq  omnibus  una, 
Nee  diversa  tamen,  qualem  decet  esse  sororum. 

The  reason  is,  that  the  same  passions  give  ao* 
tion  and  animation  to  them  all.  W^ith  respect 
to  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  and  Plautus, 
Menander  and  Terence,  Moliere  and  his  imi- 
tators, if  we  compare  them  one  with  another, 
we  shall  find  something  of  a  family  likeness, 
but  much  less  strongly  marked,  on  account  of 
the  different  appearance  which  ridicule  and  plea- 


♦  Boileau,  Art.  Poet,  chant.  9, 


gantry  take  from  the  dilforent  mami«i«  of  < 
a^e.  They  will  notpass  for  sisters,  but  for  very 
distant  relations.  The  Muse  of  Ariatophanei 
and  Plautus,  to  speak  of  her  with  justice,  is  a 
bacchanal  at  least,  whose  malignant  tongue  ii 
dipped  in  gall,  or  in  poison  dangerous  as  that 
of^  the  aspic  or  vipor;  but  whose  bursts  of 
malice^  and  sallies  of  wit,  often  give  a  blow 
where  it  is  not  expected.  The  Muse  of  Terence, 
and  consequently  of  Menander,  is  an  artless  ana 
unpaintcd  beauty,  of  easy  ^yety ,  whose  features 
are  rather  delicate  than  striking,  rather  s<^  than 
strong,  rather  plain  and  modest  than  great  and 
haughty,  but  always  perfectly  naturaL 

Ce  n'est  pas  un  portrait,  nne  image  semblable : 
G>est  un  Ills,  un  amani,  un  pfere  veritable. 

The  Muse  of  Moliere  is  not  always  plainly 
dressed,  but  takes  airs  of  quality,  and  naes  above 
her  original  condition,  so  as  to  attire  herself 
gracefully  in  magnificent  apparel  In  her  man- 
ners she  mingles  elegance  with  foolery,  force 
with  deUcacy,  and  grandeur,  or  even  hau^tiness, 
with  plainness  and  modesty.  If  sometones,  to 
please  the  people,  she  gives  a  loose  to  farce,  it  ii 
only  the  gay  folly  of  a  moment,  from  which  she 
immediately  returns,  and  which  lasts  no  longer 
than  a  slight  intoxication.  The  first  might  be 
painted  encircled  with  little  satyrs,  some  grossly 
foolish,  the  others  delicate,  but  all  extremely  & 
centious  and  malignant ;  monkeys  always  ready 
to  laugh  in  your  lace,  and  to  point  out  to  indis* 
criminate  ridicule,  the  good  and  the  bad.  The 
second  may  be  shown  encircled  with  geniuses 
full  of  softness  and  of  candour,  tausht  to  please 
by  nature  alone,  and  whose  honeyed  dialect  is  so 
much  the  more  insinuating  as  there  is  notempta* 
tion  to  distrust  it  The  last  must  be  accom- 
panied with  the  delicate  laughter  <^  the  court, 
and  that  of  the  city  somewhat  more  coarse,  and 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  separated 
from  her.  The  Muse  of  Aristophan^  and  of 
Plautus  can  nerer  be  denied  the  honour  of 
sprightliness,  animation,  and  invention ;  nor  that 
of  Menander  and  Terence  the  praise  of  nature 
and  of  delicacy  ;  to  that  of  Moliere  must  be  aU 
lowed  the  happy  secret  of  uniting  all  the  piquan- 
cy of  the  former,  with  a  peculiar  art  which  they 
did  not  know.  Of  these  three  sorts  of  merit,  let 
us  show  to  each  the  justice  that  is  due.  Let  us 
in  each  separate  the  pure  and  the  true  from  the 
false  gold,  without  approving  or  condemning 
either  the  one  or  the  otner  in  the  gross.  If  wo 
must  pronounce  in  general  upon  the  taste  of 
their  writings,  we  must  indisputably  allow  that 
Menander,  Terence,  and  Moliere,  will  give  roort 
pleasure  to  a  decent  audience,  and  consequently 
that  they  approach  nearer  to  the  true  beauty,  and 
have  less  mixture  of  beauties  purely  relative, 
than  Plautus  and  Aristophanes. 

If  we  distinguish  comedy  by  its  subjects,  w« 
shall  find  tiiree  sorts  among  the  Greeks,  and  as 
many  among  the  Latins,  all  difi^rently  dressed ; 
if  we  distinguish  it  by  ages  and  authors,  we 
shall  again  find  three  sorts  ;  and  we  shall  find 
three  sorts  a  tturd  time  if  we  regard  more  closely 
the  subject  As  the  ultimate  and  genera] 
rules  of  ail  these  sorts  of  comedy  are  the  same, 
it  will,  perhaps,  be  agreeable  to  our  purpose  to 
sketch  tnem  out  before  we  give  a  full  display  of 
the  last  class.  I  can  do  nothing  better  on  thn 
occasion  than  transcribe  the  twenty-fifth  refleo* 
tion  of  Rapin  upon  poetry  in  particular^ 
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OCNERAL  BITLBS  OF  COMKDT. 

Xin.  "Comedy/*  says  he,*  " is  a  represen- 
tation of  common  life :  its  end  is  to  show  the  faults 
of  particular  characters  on  the  stage,  to  correct 
the  disorder  of  the  people  by  the  fear  of  ridicule. 
Thus  ridicule  is  the  essential  part  of  a  comedy. 
Ridicule  may  be  in  words  or  in  things ;  it  may 
be  decent,  or  grotesque.  To  find  what  is  ridi- 
culous in  every  thiijcr,  is  the  gift  merely  of  na- 
ture ;  for  all  the  actions  of  life  have  their  bright 
and  their  dark  sides;  something  serious,  and 
something  merry.  But  Aristotle,  who  has  given 
rules  for  drawing  tears,  has  given  none  for  rais- 
ing laughter;  for  this  is  merely  the  work  of 
nature,  and  must  proceed  from  genius,  Vith  very 
little  help  from  art  or  matter.  The  Spaniards 
have  a  turn  to  find  the  ridicule  in  things  much 
more  than  we :  and  the  Italians,  who  are  natural 
comedians,  have  a  better  turn  for  expressing  it ; 
their  language  is  more  proper  for  it  than  ours, 
by  an  air  of  drollery  which  it  can  put  on,  and  of 


which  ours  may  become  capable  when  it  shall 

be  broucjht  nearer  to  perfecUon.    In  short,  thak  "*®««  extravMrant  characters,  such  as  the  "Citi- 

agreeable  turn,  that  caycty  which  yet  maintains  ^P  turned  Gentleman,"  and  ihe  "Hypochon- 

*Ua  A^K^n^m*  ^e  ;««  «u:.-«^» ^.ui — «  r_ii:~-  :-*^    driac  Patient,**  of  Moliere,  have  lately  succeed'*^ 

at  court,  where  delicacy  is  carried  so  far ;  I 
eveiy  thing,  even  to  provincial  interludes,  is  m 
received  if  it  has  but  merriment,  for  we  had 


the  delicacy  of  its  character  without  falling  into 
dulness  or  into  buflbonery,  that  ele^nt  raillery 
which  is  the  flower  of  fine  wit,  is  the  qualifica- 
tion which  comedy  requires.  We  must,  how- 
ever, remember  that  the  true  artificial  ridicule, 
which  is  required  on  the  theatre,  must  be  only 
a  transcript  of  the  ridicule  which  nature  afibrds. 
Comedy  is  naturally  written,  when,  being  on  the 
theatre,  a  man  can  fancy  himself  in  a  private 
family,  or  a  particular  part  of  the  town,  and 
meets  with  nothing  but  what  he  really  meets 
with  in  the  world :  for  it  is  no  real  comedy  in 
which  a  man  does  not  see  his  own  picture,  and 
find  his  own  manners  and  those  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  lives.  Menander  succeeded 
only  by  this  art  among  the  Greeks :  and  the  Ro- 
man.^, when  Ihev  sat  at  Terence's  comedies, 
imigined  themsefves  in  a  private  party ;  for  they 
fou'id  nothing  there  which  they  had  not  been 
used  to  find  m  common  company.  The  great 
ait  of  comedy  is  to  adhere  to  nature  without 
deviation;  to  have  general  sentiments  and  ex- 
pressions which  all  Uie  world  can  understand ; 
for  the  writer  must  keep  it  always  in  his  mind, 
that  the  coarsest  touches  after  nature  will  please 
more  than  the  most  delicate  with  which  nature 
is  inconsistent  However,  low  and  mean  words 
should  never  be  allowed  upon  the  stage,  if  they 
are  not  supported  with  some  kind  of  wit  Pro- 
verbs and  vulgar  smartnesses  can  never  be  suf- 
fered, unless  they  have  something  in  them  of 
nature  and  pleasantry.  This  is  the  universal 
principle  of  comedy :  whatever  is  represented  in 
this  manner  must  please,  and  nothm^  can  ever 
please  without  it  It  is  by  application  to  the 
study  of  nature  alone  that  we  arrive  at  proba- 
bility, which  is  the  only  infallible  guide  to  thea- 
trical success ;  without  this  probability  every 
thing  is  defective,  and  that  which  has  it,  is  beau- 
tiful: he  that  follows  this,  can  never  go  wrong: 
and  the  most  common  faults  of  comedy  proceed 
from  the  neglect  of  propriety,  and  the  precipita- 
tion of  incidents.  Care  must  likewise  be  taken 
that  the  hints  made  use  of  to  introduce  the  in- 
cidents, are  not  too  stronjr,  that  the  spectator 
may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  finding  out  their  mean- 


ing: but  commonly  the  weak  place  in  our  co- 
medy is  the  untying  of  the  plot  in  which  wc 
almost  always  fail,  on  account  of  the  difiiculty 
which  there  is  in  disentangling  of  what  hjis  been 
perplexed.  To  perplex  an  intrigue  is  easy,  the 
imagination  does  it  by  itself;  but  it  must  be  dis- 
entangled merely  by  the  iudgment,  and  is,  theie- 
fore,  seldom  done  happily ;  and  he  that  reflects 
a  very  little,  will  find  that  most  comedies  are 
faulty  by  an  unnatural  catostrophe.  It  remains 
to  be  examined  whether  comedy  will  allow  pic- 
tures larger  than  the  life,  that  this  strength  of 
the  strokes  may  make  a  deeper  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  spectators ;  that  is,  if  a  poet 
may  make  a  covetous  man  more  covetous,  and  a 
peevish  man  more  impertinent  and  more  trouble- 
some than  he  really  is.  To  which  I  answer, 
that  this  was  the  practice  of  Plautus,  whose  aim 
was  to  please  the  people ;  but  that  Terence,  who 
wrote  for  gentlemen,  confined  himself  within 
the  compass  of  nature,  and  represented  vice 
without   addition   or  aggravation.     However, 


driac  Patient,**  of  Moliere,  have  lately  succeeded 
at  court,  where  delicacy  is  carried  so  far ;  but 

well 
merriment,  for  we  had  ra- 
ther hiugh  than  admire.    These  are  the  most 
important  rules  of  comedy.** 


♦  Hcflectloni  «ur  la  Po<rt  p.  164,  Parl»,  leJM. 


THREE  SORTS  OF  COMEDT. 

XIV.  These  rules,  indeed,  are  common  to  the 
three  kinds  which  I  have  in  my  mind ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  each  from  tlie  rest, 
which  may  be  done  by  diversity  of  matter,  which 
always  makes  some  diversity  of  management 
The  old  and  middle  comedy  simply  represented 
real  adventures :  in  the  same  way  some  passages 
of  history  and  of  fable  might  form  a  class  of 
comedies,  which  should  resemble  it  without 
having  its  faults;  such  is  the  "Amphitryon.** 
How  many  moral  tales,  how  manj  adventures 
ancient  and  modem,  how  many  little  fables  of 
^sop,  of  Phedrus,  of  Fontaine,  or  some  other 
ancient  poet,  would  make  pretty  exhibitions,  if 
they  were  all  made  use  of  as  materials  bv  skilful 
hands  7  And  have  we  not  seen  some  like  **  Ti« 
mon  the  Man  Hater,**  that  have  been  successful 
in  this  wav  ?  This  sort  chiefly  regards  the  Ita« 
lians.  The  ancient  exhibition  called  a  satire, 
because  the  satyrs  played  their  part  in  it,  of 
which  we  have  no  other  instance  than  the  "Cy-  * 
clops'^  of  Euripides,  has,  without  doubt,  fivea 
occasion  to  the  pastoral  comedies,  for  whidi  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  Italy,  and  which  axo 
there  more  cultivated  than  m  France.  It  is, 
however,  a  kind  of  exhibition  that  would  have 
its  charms,  if  it  were  touched  with  elegance  and 
without  meanness;  it  is  the  pastoral  put  into 
action.  To  conclude:  the  new  comedy,  in- 
vented by  Menander,  has  produced  the  comedy 
properiy  so  called  in  our  times.  This  is  that 
which  has  for  its  subject  general  pictures  of 
common  life,  and  feigned  names  and  adventures, 
whether  of  the  court  or  of  the  city.  This  third 
kind  is  incontestably  the  most  noble,  and  hat 
received  the  strongest  sanction  from  custom.  It 
is  hkewise  the  most  difficult  to  perform,  because 
it  is  merely  the  work  of  invention,  in  which  the 
poet  has  no  help  from  real  passages,  or  persooe, 
which  the  tragic  poet  always  OMkes  use  o£-  - 
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Who  knows  bat  b^  deep  thinking,  another  kind 
of  comedy  may  be  mvented  wholly  different  from 
the  three  which  I  have  mentioned  7  such  is  the 
fruitfulness  of  comedy :  but  its  course  is  already 
too  wide  for  the  discovery  of  new  fields  to  be 
wished,  and  on  ground  where  we  are  already  so 
apt  to  stumble,  nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  no- 
velty imperfectly  understood.  This  is  the  rock 
on  which  men  have  often  split  in  every  kind  of 
pursuit;  to  go  no  further,  m  that  of  grammar 
and  lan^uase:  it  is  better  to  endeavour  after 
novelty  m  me  manner  of  expressing  common 
things,  than  to  hunt  for  ideas  out  of  the  way,  in 
which  many  a  man  loses  himself.  The  ill  suc- 
cess of  that  odd  composition,  Tragic  Comedy,  a 
monster  wholly  unknown  to  antiquity,  sufficient- 
ly shows  the  danger  of  novelty  in  attempts  like 
these. 

WHETHER  TBAGEDT  OR  COMEDT  BE  THE  HARDER 
TO  WRITE. 

XV.  To  finish  the  parallel  of  the  two  dramas, 
a  question  may  be  revived  equally  common  and 
important,  which  has  been  oftener  proposed  than 
well  decided :  it  is,  whether  comedy  or  tragedy 
be  most  easy  or  difficult  to  be  well  executed.  [ 
shall  not  have  the  temerity  to  determine  posi- 
tively a  question  which  so  many  great  geniuses 
have  been  afraid  to  decide ;  but  if  it  be  allowed  to 
every  literary  man  to  give  his  reason  for  and 
against  a  mere  work  of  genius,  considered  with- 
out respect  to  its  good  or  bad  tendency,  I  shall 
in  a  few  words  give  my  opinion,  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  two  works,  and  the  qualifications 
they  demand.  Horace*  proposes  a  question 
nearly  of  the  same  kind :  "It  has  been  inquired, 
whether  a  good  poem  be  the  work  of  art  or  na- 
ture :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  see  much  to  be  done 
by  art  Mritfaiout  genius^  nor  by  genius  without 
knowledge.  The  one  is  necessary  to  the  other, 
and  the  success  depends  upon  their  co-opera- 
tion.** If  we  should  endeavour  to  accommodate 
matters  in  imitation  of  this  decision  of  Horace, 
it  were  easy  to  say  at  once,  that  supposing  two 
geniuses  equal,  one  tragic  and  the  other  comic, 
supposing  the  art  likewise  equal  in  each,  one 
would  be  as  easy  or  difficult  as  the  otlier;  but 
this  though  satisfactory  in  the  simple  question 
put  by  Horace,  will  not  be  sufficient  here.  No- 
body can  doubt  but  genius  and  industry  contri- 
bute their  part  to  every  thing  valuable,  and 
particularly  to  good  poetry.  But  if  genius  and 
study  were  to  be  weighed  one  against  the  other, 
in  order  to  discover  which  must  contribute  most 
to  a  good  work,  the  question  would  become 
more  curiouf,  and,  perhaps,  very  difficult  of 
solution.  Indeed,  though  nature  must  have  a 
great  part  of  the  expense  of  poetry,  yet  no  poetry 
lasts  long  that  is  not  very  correqt :  the  balance, 
therefore,  seems  to  incline  in  favour  of  correction. 
For  is  it  not  known  that  Virgil  with  less  genius 
than  Ovid,  is  yet  valued  more  by  men  of  exqui- 
site judgment ;  or,  without  going  so  far,  Boileau, 
the  Horace  of  our  time,  who  composed  with  so 
much  labour,  and  asked  Moliere  where  he  found 
his  rhyme  so  easily,  has  said,  "If  I  write  four 
words,  I  shall  blot  out  three  ;**  has  not  Boileau, 
by  his  polished  lines,  retouched  and  retouched  a 
thousand  times,  gained  the  preference  above  the 
works  of  the  same  Moliere,  which  are.  so  natural, 
and  produced  by  so  fruitful  a  genius !     Horace 


♦  Poet.  T.  407. 


was  of  that  opinion,  for  when  be  is  teechmg  die 
writers  of  his  age  the  art  of  poetry,  he  tells  them 
in  plain  terms,  that  Rome  would  excel  in  writing 
as  in  armsp  if  the  poets  were  not  afraid  of  the 
labour,  patience,  and  time  required  to  polish  their 
pieces.  He  thought  every  poem  was  bad  that 
nad  not  been  brought  ten  times  back  to  the 
anvil,  and  required  that  a  work  should  be  kepC 
nine  years,  as  a  child  is  nine  months  in  the  womb 
of  its  mother,  to  restrain  that  natural  impatience 
which  combines  with  sloth  and  self-love  to  dis- 
guise faults;  so  certain  is  it  that  correction  is 
the  touchstone  of  writing. 

T  he  question  proposed  comes  back  to  the  com- 
parison which  I  nave  been  making  between  ge- 
nius and  correction,  since  we  are  now  engaced 
in  inquiring  whether  there  is  more  or  less  dif- 
ficulty in  writing  tragedy  or  comedy :  for  as  we 
must  compare  nature  and  study  one  with  sno- 
ther,  since  they  must  both  concur  more  or  less 
to  make  a  poet ;  so  if  we  will  compare  the  la- 
bours of  two  different  minds  in  different  kinds 
of  writing,  we  must,  with  regard  to  the  authors, 
compare  the  force  of  genius,  and  with  respect  to 
the  composition,  the  difficulties  of  the  task. 

The  genius  of  the  tragic  and  comic  writer  w31 
be  easily  allowed  to  be  remote  from  each  other. 
Every  performance,  be  what  it  will,  reouires  a 
turn  of  mind  wliich  a  man  cannot  confer  upon 
himself:  it  is  purely  the  gift  of  nature,  which 
determines  those  who  have  it,  to  pursue^  almost 
in  spite  of  themselves,  the  taste  which  predo- 
minates in  their  minds.  Pascal  found  m  bis 
childhood  that  he  was  a  mathematician,  and 
Vandyke  that  he  was  bom  a  paintec  Some* 
times  this  internal  direction  of  the  mind  does 
not  make  such  evident  discoveries  of  itself;  but 
it  is  rare  to  find  Comeilles  who  have  lived  long 
without  knowing  that  they  were  poets.  Cor- 
ncille  having  once  got  some  notions  of  his 
powers,  tried  a  long  time  on  all  sides  to  know 
what  particular  direction  he  should  take.  He 
had  first  made  an  attempt  in  comedy,  in  an  age 
when  it  was  yet  so  gross  in  France  that  it  could 
give  no  pleasure  to  polite  persons.  **  Mdite" 
was  so  well  received  when  he  dressed  her  oat, 
that  she  gave  rise  to  a  new  species  of  comedy 
and  comedians.  This  success  which  encouraged 
Corneille  to  pursue  that  sort  of  comedy  of  wfich 
he  was  the  first  inventor,  left  him  no  reason  to 
imagine,  that  he  was  one  day  to  produce  those 
master-pieces  of  tragedy,  which  his  muse  dis- 
played afterwards  with  so  much  splendour  ^  and 
yet  less  did  he  ima^ne,  that  his  comic  pieces, 
which,  for  want  of  any  that  were  preferable, 
were  then  very  much  in  fashion,  would  be 
eclipsed  by  another  genius*  formed  upon  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  who  would  ado  to  their 
excellences  improvements  of  his  own,  and  that 
this  modish  comedy,  to  which  Corneille,  as  to 
his  idol,  dedicated  nis  labours,  would  auickly 
be  forgot  He  wrote  first  "  Mcndea,"  and  after- 
wards "TheCid,"  and,  by  that  prodigious  fliffht 
of  his  genius  he  discovered,  though  late,  that 
nature  had  formed  him  to  run  in  no  other  course 
but  that  of  Sophocles.  Happy  genius !  that, 
without  rule  or  imitation,  could  at  once  take  so 
high  a  flight ;  having  once,  as  I  may  say,  made 
himself  an  eagle,  he  never  afterwards  <juittcd 
the  path  whicn  he  had  worked  out  for  himself 
over  the  heads  of  the  writers  of  his  time :  yet 
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lid  r^tairted  tome  tracM  oi  the  false  taste  which 
infected  the  whole  nation  ;  but  even  in  this,  be 
deserves  our  admiration,  since  in  time  be  changed 
h  completely  b^  the  reflections  he  made,  and 
those  he  occasioned.  In  short,  Comeille  was 
bom  for  tracedy,  as  Moliere  for  comedy.  Mo- 
liere,  inde^,  knew  his  own  genius  sooner,  and 
was  not  less  happy  in  procuring  applause,  though 
it  often  happened  to  him  as  to  Comeille, 

"  L»Ifnorance  et  I'Erreur  k  eea  natssantes  pieces 
En  babic  de  Marqtils,  en  robes  Ue  Comioeses, 
VinMent  pour  difamer  Bon  chef>d*aeuTre  nouveau, 
Ec  secouer  la  t£te  a  Pendroit  le  plus  beau." 

But,  without  taking  any  farther  notice  of  the 
time  at  which  either  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  own  genius,  let  us  suppose  that  the  powers 
of  tragedy  and  comedy  were  as  equally  shared 
between  Moliere  and  Comeille,  as  they  arc  dif- 
ferent in  their  own  nature,  and  then  nothing 
more  will  remain  than  to  compare  the  sevenQ 
difficulties  of  each  composition,  and  to  rate  those 
difficulties  together  which  arc  common  to  both. 

It  appears,  first,  that  the  tra^c  poet  has  in 
his  subject  an  advantage  over  me  comic,  for  he 
takes  It  from  history  ;  and  his  rival,  at  least  in 
the  more  elevated  and  splendid  comedy,  is 
obliged  to  form  it  by  his  own  invention.  P^ow, 
it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  might  seem  to  find  comic 
subjects  capable  of  a  new  and  pleasing  form ; 
but  history  is  a  source,  if  not  inexhaustible,  yet 
certainly  so  copious  as  never  to  leave  the  genius 
aground.  It  is  tme,  that  invention  seems  to 
have  a  wider  field  than  history :  real  facts  are 
limited  in  their  number,  but  the  facts  which 
may  be  feigned  have  no  end  :  but  though,  in  this 
respect,  invention  may  be  allowed  to  have  the 
advantage,  is  the  difficulty  of  inventing  to  be 
accounted  as  nothing  ?  To  make  a  tragedy,  is 
to  get  materials  together,  and  to  make  use  of 
them  like  a  skilful  architect ;  but  to  make  a 
comedy,  is  to  build  like  ^sop  m  the  air.  It  is 
in  vain  to  boast  that  the  compass  of  invention  is 
as  wide  as  the  extent  of  desire  ;  every  thin§r  is 
hmited,  and  the  mind  of  man  like  every  thing 
else.  Besides,  invention  must  be  in  conformity 
to  nature  ;  but  distinct  and  remarkable  charac- 
ters are  very  rare  in  nature  herself.  Moliere 
has  got  hold  on  the  principal  touches  of  ridicule. 
If  any  man  should  brin^  characters  less  strong, 
he  will  be  in  danger  of  dulness.  Where  comedy 
is  to  be  kept  up  by  subordinate  personages,  it  is 
m  great  danger.  All  the  force  of  a  picture  must 
aiise  firom  the  principal  persons,  and  not  from 
the  multitude  clustered  up  together.  In  ^e 
same  manner,  a  comedy,  to  be  good,  must  be 
supported  by  a  single  striking  character,  and  not 
by  under-parts. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  tra^c  characters  are 
without  number,  though  of^them  the  general 
outlines  are  limited ;  but  dissimulation,  jealousy, 
policy,  ambition,  desire  of  dominion,  and  other 
interests  and  passions,  are  various  without  end, 
and  take  a  thousand  different  forms  in  different 
situations  of  history ;  so  that  as  long  as  there  is 
traffedy,  there  may  be  always  novelty.  Thus  the 
jealous  and  dissembling  Mithridates,  so  happily 
painted  by  Racine,  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  poet  who  shall  attempt  a  jealous  and  dissem- 
bling Tiberius.  The  stormy  violence  of  an 
Achilles  will  always  leave  room  for  the  stormy 
TioleDce  of  Alexander. 

But  the  caae  is  very  different  with  avarice, 
trtfUng  vanity,  hypocrisy,  and  other  vice*  con- 


sidered as  ridiculous.  It  would  be  safer  to 
double  and  treble  all  the  tragedies  of  our  greatest 
poets,  and  use  all  their  subjects  over  and  over, 
as  has  been  done  with  (£dipus  and  Sophonisba, 
than  to  brin^  again  upon  the  stage  in  five  acts  a 
Miser,  a  Citizen  turned  Gentleman,  a  Tartuffe, 
and  other  subjects  sufficiently  known.  I>i  ot  thai 
these  popular  vices  are  less  capable  of  diversifi- 
cation, or  are  less  varied  by  different  circum- 
stances, than  the  vices  and  pai^sions  of  heroes ; 
but  that  if  they  were  to  be  brought  over  again  in 
comedies,  they  would  be  less  distinct,  less  exact, 
less  forcible,  and,  consequently,  less  applauded. 
Pleasantry  and  ridicule  must  be  more  strongly 
marked  than  heroism  and  pathos,  which  support 
themselves  by  their  own  force.  Besides,  thoueh 
these  two  things  of  so  different  natures  comd 
support  themselves  equally  in  equal  variety, 
which  is  very  far  from  bein^  the  case  j  yet  co- 
medy, as  it  now  stands,  consists  not  in  incidents, 
but  in  characters.  Now  it  is  by  incidents  only 
that  characters  are  diversified,  as  well  upon  the 
stage  of  comedy,  as  upon  the  stage  of  life.  Co 
medy,  as  Moliere  has  left  it,  resembles  the  pic- 
tares  of  manners  drawn  by  the  celebrated  La 
Bruyere.  "Would  any  man  after  him  venture  to 
draw  them  over  again,  he  would  expose  himself 
to  the  fate  of  tiiose  who  have  ventured  to  con- 
tinue them.  For  instance,  what  could  we  add 
to  his  character  of  the  Absent  Man  ?  Shall  we 
put  him  in  other  circumstances  ?  The  principal 
strokes  of  absence  of  mind  will  always  be  the 
same ;  and  there  are  only  those  striking  touches 
which  are  fit  for  a  comedy,  of  which  ue  end  is 
painting  after  nature,  but  with  strength  and 
sprightJiness  like  the  designs  of  Callot.  If 
comedy  were  among  us  what  it  is  in  Spain,  a 
kind  of  romance,  consisting  of  many  circum- 
stances and  intrigues,  perplexed  and  disen- 
tangled, so  as  to  surprise ;  if  it  was  nearly  the 
same  with  that  whicn  Comeille  practised  m  hit 
time ;  if,  like  that  of  Terence,  it  went  no  farther 
than  to  draw  the  common  portraits  of  simple 
nature,  and  show  us  fathers,  sons,  and  rivals : 
notwithstanding  the  uniformity,  which  would 
always  prevail,  as  in  the  plays  of  Terence,  and 
probably  in  those  of  Menander,  whom  he  imi- 
tated in  his  four  first  pieces,  there  would  always  be 
a  resource  found  either  in  variety  of  incidents, 
like  those  of  the  Spaniards,  or  in  the  repetition 
of  the  same  characters  in  the 'way  of  Terence : 
but  the  case  is  now  very  different,  the  public  calls 
for  new  characters  and  nothing  else.  Multi- 
plicity of  accidents,  and  the  laborious  contrivance 
of  an  intrigue,  are  not  now  allowed  to  shelter  a 
weak  genius  that  would  find  great  conveniences 
in  that  way  of  writing.  Nor  does  it  suit  the  taste 
of  comedy,  which  requires  an  air  less  constrained, 
and  such  freedom  and  ease  of  manners  as  admit 
nothing  of  the  romantic  She  leaves  all  the 
pomp  of  sudden  events  to  the  novels,  or  little 
ronumccs,  which  were  the  diversion  of  the  last 
age.  She  allows  nothing  but  a  succession  of 
characters  resembling  nature,  and  falling  in 
without  any  apparent  contrivance.  Racine  has 
likewise  taught  us  to  grve  to  tragedy  the  same 
simplicity  of  air  and  action ;  he  has  endeavoured 
to  disentangle  it  firom  that  great  number  of  in- 
cidents, which  made  it  rather  a  study  than  di- 
version to  the  audience,  and  which  show  the  poet 
not  so  much  to  abound  in  invention  as  to  be  de- 
ficient in  taste.  But,  notwithstanding  all  that  he 
baa  done,  or  that  we  ran  do,  to  make  it  simple. 
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it  win  always  have  the  advantage  over  comedy 
m  the  number  of  its  subjects,  b^ause  it  admits 
more  variety  of  situations  and  events,  which 
give  variety  and  novelty  to  the  characters.  A 
miser,  copied  after  nature,  will  always  be  the 
miser  of  Plautus  or  Moliere ;  but  a  Nero,  or  a 
prince  like  Nero,  will  not  always  be  the  hero  of 
Kacine.  Comedy  admits  of  so  little  intrigue, 
that  the  miser  cannot  be  shown  in  any  such 
position  as  will  make  his  picture  new  ;  but  the 
^at  events  of  tragedy  may  put  Nero  in  such 
circumstances  as  to  make  him  wholly  another 
character. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  over  and  above  the 
subjects,  may  we  not  say  something  concerning 
the  final  purpose  of  comedy  and  tragedy  ?  The 
purpose  of  the  one  is  to  divert,  and  the  other  to 
move ;  and  of  these  two,  Which  is  the  easier  ? 
To  go  to  the  bottom  of  those  purposes ;  to  move, 
is  to  strike  those  strings  of  tne  heart  which  are 
most  natural,  terror  and  pity :  to  divert,  is  to 
make  one  laugh,  a  thing  which  indeed  is  natural 
enough,  but  more  delicate.  The  gentleman  and 
the  rustic  have  both  sensibility  and  tenderness 
of  heart,  perhaps  in  greater  or  less  degree ;  but 
as  they  are  men  alike,  the  heart  is  moved  by  the 
same  touches.  They  both  love  likewise  to  send 
their  thoughts  abroad,  and  to  expand  themselves 
hi  merriment  ^  but  the  springs  which  mu0t  be 
touched  for  this  purpose,  are  not  the  same  in  the 
gentleman  and  the  rustic.  The  passions  de- 
pend on  nature,  and  merriment  upon  education. 
The  clown  will  laugli  at  a  waggery,  and  the  gen- 
tleman only  at  a  stroke  of  delicate  conceit.  The 
spectators  of  a  tragedy,  if  they  have  but  a  little 
knowledge,  are  almost  all  on  a  level ;  but  with 
respect  to  comedy,  we  have  three  classes,  if  not 
more — ^the  people,  the  learned,  and  the  court. 
If  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  all  may  be 
comprehended  in  the  term  people,  this  is  not  one 
of  those  cases.  Whatever  Father  Rapin  may 
say  about  it,  we  are  more  willing  even  to  admire 
than  to  lau£|h.  Every  man  that  has  any  power 
of  distinction,  laughs  as  rarely  as  the  philoso- 
pher admires ;  for  we  are  not  to  reckon  those 
fits  of  laughter  which  are  not  incited  by  nature, 
and  which  are  given  merely  to  complaisance,  to 
respect,  flattery,  and  ^ood-humour;  such  as 
break  out  at  sayings  which  pretend  to  smartness 
in  assemblies.  The  laughter  of  the  theatre  is  of 
another  stamp.  Every  reader  and  spectator 
judges  of  wit  b^his  own  standard,  and  measures 
It  by  his  capacity,  or  by  his  condition  :  the  dif- 
ferent capacities  and  conditions  of  men,  make 
them  diverted  on  very  different  occasions.  If. 
therefore,  we  consider  the  end  of  the  tragic  and 
comit  poet,  the  comedian  must  be  involved  in 
much  more  difficulties,  without  taking  in  the  ob- 
structions to  be  encountered  equally  by  both,  in 
an  art  which  consists  in  raising  the  passions,  or 
the  niirth  of  a  great  multitude.  The  tragedian 
has  little  to  do  but  to  reflect  upon  his  own 
thought,  and  draw  from  his  heart  those  senti- 
ments which  will  certainly  make  their  way  to 
the  hearts  of  others,  if  he  u>und  them  in  his  own. 
The  other  must  take  many  forms,  and  change 
himself  almost  into  as  many  persons  as  he  un- 
dertakes to  satisfy  and  divert 

It  may  be  said,  that,  if  genius  be  supposed 
equal,  and  success  supposed  to  depend  upon  ge- 
nius, the  business  will  be  equally  easyand  diffi- 
cult to  one  author  and  to  the  other.    The  objec- 


tion is  of  no  weight ;  for  the  same  question  stid 
recurs,  which  is,  whether  of  these  two  kinds  of 
genius  b  more  valuable  or  more  rare.  If  we 
proceed  bv  example,  and  not  by  reasoning,  we 
shall  decide,  I  think,  in  favour  of  comedy. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  merely  art  be  considered, 
it  will  reouire  deeper  thoughts  to  form  a  plan  just 
and  simple  ;  to  produce  happy  surprises  without 
apparent  contrivance ;  to  carry  a  passion  skil* 
fully  through  its  gradations  to  its  hei^;  to 
arrive  happily  to  the  end  byalways  roovm^  fram 
it,  as  Ithaca  seefned  to  fly  Ulysses  ;  to  umte  the 
acts  and  scenes  ;  and  to  raise  by  insensible  de- 
grees a  striking  edifice,  of  which  the  least  merit 
shall  be  exactness  of  proportion.  It  may  be 
added,  that  in  comedy  this  art  b  infinitely  less, 
for  there  the  characters  come  upon  the  stage  with 
▼ery  little  artifice  or  plot :  the  whole  scheme  is 
so  connected  that  we  see  it  at  once,  and  the  pian 
and  disposition  of  the  parts  make  a  small  pait  of 
its  excellence,  in  comparison  of  a  gloss  of  plea« 
santry  diflbsed  over  each  scene,  which  is  more 
the  happy  eflect  of  a  lucky  moment,  than  of  long 
consideration. 

These  objections,  and  many  others,'  whidi  so 
fruitful  a  suoject  might  easily  suggest,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  refute ;  and  if  we  were  to  judge  by 
the  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  tza^ies 
and  comedies  of  equal  excellence,  perhaps,  when 
we  examine  those  impressions,  it  will  oe  foond 
that  a  sally  of  pleasantry,  which  diverts  all  the 
world,  required  more  thought  than  a  passage 
which  gave  the  hi^est  pleasure  in  tragedy ;  and 
to  this  determinauon  we  shall  be  more  iodioed 
when  a  closer  examination  shall  show  ns,  that  a 
happy  vein  of  tragedy  is  opened  and  effiised  at 
less  expense,  than  a  well-placed  witticism  ia 
comedy  has  required  merely  to  assign  its  placew 

It  would  be  too  much  to  dwell  long  upon  such 
a  digression ;  and  as  I  have  no  business  to  dedde 
the  question,  I  leave  both  that  aiKi  my  aigumeoCs 
to  the  taste  of  each  particular  reader,  who  will 
find  what  is  to  be  said  lor  or  against  it.  My 
purpose  was  only  to  say  of  comedy,  oonadered 
as  a  work  of  gemos,  all  that  a  man  of  letters  can 
be  supposed  to  deUyer  without  departing  fitMS 
his  character,  and  without  palliating  in  any  de* 
gree  the  corrupt  use  which  has  been  aunost 
always  made  of  an  exhibition  which  in  its  nators 
might  be  innocent ;  but  has  been  vicious  firon 
the  time  that  it  has  been  infected  with  the  wick- 
edness of  men.  It  is  not  for  public  ezhibiti 
that  I  am  now  writing,  but  for  literary  inqun 
The  stage  is  too  much  frequented,  and  books  loo 
much  neglected.  Yet  it  is  to  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome  that  we  are  indebted  ibr  that 
valuable  taste,  which  will  be  insensibly  lost  by 
the  affected  negligence  which  now  preraib  oif 
having  recourse  to  originals.  If  reason  has  ben 
a  considerable  gainer,  it  must  be  ouofessed  that 
taste  has  been  somewhat  a  loser. 

To  return  to  Aristophanes.  So  many  great 
men  of  antiquity,  through  a  kmg  succession  of 
a^es,  down  to  our  times,  have  set  a  value  upon 
his  works,  that  we  cannot  naturally  suppose 
them  contemptible,  notwithstanding  the  esses* 
tial  faults  witn  which  he  may  be  jusUy  reproach' 
ed.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  was  esteemed 
by  Plato  and  Cicero ;  and  to  conclude  by  tbsl 
which  does  him  most  honour,  but  still  frUsahorl 
of  justification,  the  stronff  and  sprightly  ei» 
quence  of  St.  Chrysostom  «ew  its  support  froni 
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(tke  masciiline  and  Tigorous  attictsm  of  this  sar- 
castic comedian,  to  whom  the  father  paid  the 
same  regard  as  Alexander  to  Homer,  that  of 
putting  his  works  under  his  pillow,  that  he 
might  read  them  at  night  before  he  slept,  and  in 
the  morning  as  soon  as  he  awaked. 


GENERAL  CONCLUSION 

TO 

BRUMOY'S  GREEK  THEATRE. 

SVMMART   OP   THE    FOUR  ARTICLES    TREATED  OP 
IN    THIS    DISCOURSE. 

L  Thus  I  have  given  a  faithful  extract  of  the 
remains  of  Aristophanes.  That  I  have  not 
shown  them  in  their  true  form,  I  am  not  afraid 
that  any  body  will  complain.  I  have  given  an 
account  of  «very  thing,  as  far  as  it  was  consis- 
tent with  moral  'decency.  No  pen,  however 
cynical  or  heathenish,  would  venture  to  produce 
in  open  da^  the  horrid  passages  which  I  have 
pat  out  of  sight ;  and  instead  of  regretting  any 
part  tiiat  I  have  suppressed,  the  very  suppression 
will  easily  show  to  what  degree  the  Athenians 
were  infected  with  licentiousness  of  imagination 
and  corruption  of  principles.  If  the  taste  of  an- 
tiquity allows  us  to  preserve  what  time  and  bar- 
barity have  hitherto  spared,  religion  and  virtue 
at  least  oblige  us  not  to  spread  it  before  the  eyes 
of  mankind.  To  end  this  work  in  a  useful  man- 
ner, let  us  examine  in  a  few  words  the  four  par- 
ticulars which  are  most  striking  in  the  eleven 
pieces  of  Aristophanes. 

CHARACTER  OP   ANCIEKT   COMEDY. 

II.  The  first  is  the  character  of  the  ancient 
comedy,  which  has  no  likeness  to  any  thing  in 
nature.  Its  genius  is  so  wild  and  strange,  mat 
it  scarce  admits  a  definition.  In  what  class  of 
comedy  must  we  place  it  ?  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  species  of  writing  by  itself.  If  we  had 
Phrynicus,  Plato,  Eupofis,  Cratinus,  Ameipsias, 
and  so  many  other  celebrated  rivals  of  Arisio- 
phane<<,  of  whom  all  that  we  can  find  are  a  few 
fra^ents  scattered  in  Plutarch,  Athenaeus,  and 
Suidas,  we  might  compare  them  with  our  poet, 
settle  the  general  scheme,  observe  the  minuter 
differences,  and  form  a  complete  notion  of  their 
comic  stage.  B'lt  for  want  of  all  this  we  can  fix 
only  on  Aristophanes,  and  it  is  true  that  he  may 
be  m  some  measure  sufficient  to  furnish  a  tolera- 
ble judgment  of  the  old  comedy  ;  for  if  we  be- 
lieve him,  and  who  can  be  better  credited  ?  he 
was  the  most  daring  of  all  his  brethren,  the  poets, 
who  practised  the  same  kind  of  writing.  Upon 
this  supposition  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
comedy  of  those  days  consisted  in  an  allegory 
"  drawn  out  and  continued ;  an  allegory  never 
very  regular,  but  often  ingenious,  and  almost 
always  carried  beyond  strict  propriety,  of  satire 
keen  and  biting,  but  diversifted,  sprightly,  and 
unexpected ;  so  that  the  wound  was  given  Defore 
it  was  perceived.  Their  points  of  satire  were 
thnnderoolts,  and  their  wild  figures,  with  their 
Tariety  and  quickness,  had  the  effect  of  light- 
ning. Their  imitation  was  carried  even  to  re- 
•emblance  of  persons,  and  their  common  enter- 
tamments  were  a  parody  of  rival  poets  joined,  if 
1  may  so  express  it,  with  a  paroay  of  manners 
and  habits. 
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But  it  would  be  tedious  to  draw  out  to  tha 
reader  that  wliich  he  will  already  have  perceived 
better  than  myself.  I  have  no  design  to  antici* 
pate  his  reflections;  and  therefore  shall  only 
sketch  the  picture,  which  he  must  finish  by  him* 
self:  he  will  pursue  the  subject  farther,  and  form 
to  himself  a  view  of  the  common  emd  domestic 
life  of  the  Athenians,  of  which  this  kind  of  co* 
medy  was  a  picture,  with  some  aggpivation  of 
the  features :  he  will  brine  within  his  view  all 
the  customs,  manners,  ana  vices,  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  people  of  Athens.  By  bringing 
all  these  together,  he  will  fix  in  his  mind  an  inde* 
lible  idea  of  a  people  in  whom  so  many  contra- 
rieties were  united,  and  who,  in  a  manner  that 
can  scarce  be  expressed,  connected  nobility  with 
the  cast  of  Athens,  wisdom  with  madneas,  rage 
for  novelty  with  a  bigotry  for  antiquity,  the 
politeness  of  a  monarchy  with  the  roughness  of  a 
republic,  refinement  with  coarseness,  indcpen* 
dence  with  slavery,  haughtiness  with  servile 
compliance,  severity  of  {nanners  with  debauch- 
ery, a  kind  of  irreligion  with  piety.  We  shall 
do  this  in  reading,  as  in  travelling  through  dif^ 
ferent  nations  we  make  ourselves  masters  of 
their  tSiaracters  by  combining  their  different  ap- 
pearances, and  reflecting  upon  what  we  see. 

THE   GOVERNMENT   OP   THE   ATHENIANS* 

m.  The  government  of  Athens  makes  a  fine 
part  of  the  ancient  comedy.  In  most  states  the 
mystery  of  government  is  confined  within  the 
walls  of  the  cabinets ;  even  in  commonwealths 
it  does  not  pass  but  through  five  or  six  heads, 
who  rule  those  that  think  themselves  the  rulers. 
Oratory  dares  not  touch  it,  and  comedy  still  less. 
Cicero  himself  did  not  speak  freely  upon  so  nice 
a  subject  as  the  Roman  commonwealth :  but  thd 
Athenian  eloquence  was  informed  of  the  whole 
secret,  and  searches  the  recesses  of  the  human 
mind,  to  fetch  it  out  and  expose  it  to  the  people* 
Demosthenes,  and  his  contemporaries,  speak 
with  a  freedom  at  which  we  are  astonished,  not- 
withstanding the  notion  we  have  of  a  populat 
government;  yet  at  what  time  but  this  dkl 
comedy  adventure  to  claim  the  same  rights  with 
civil  eloquence  ?  The  Italian  comedy  of  the  last 
age,  all  daring  as  it  was,  could  for  its  boldness 
come  into  no  competition  with  the  ancient.  It 
was  limited  to  general  satire,  which  was  some* 
times  carried  so  far,  tliat  the  malignity  was  over- 
looked in  an  attention  to  the  wild  exaggeration, 
the  unexpected  strokes,  the  pungent  wit,  and  the 
malignity  concealed  under  such  wild  flights  as 
became  the  character  of  Harlequin.  But  though 
it  so  far  resembled  Aristophanes,  our  age  is  yet 
at  a  great  distance  from  his,  and  the  Italian 
comedy  from  his  scenes.  But  with  respect  to 
the  liberty  of  censuring  the  government,  thera 
can  be  no  comparison  made  of  one  age  of  comedy 
with  another.  Aristophanes  is  the  only  writer 
of  this  kind,  and  is  for  that  reason  of  the  highest 
value.  A  powerful  state  set  at  the  head  id 
Greece,  b  the  subject  of  his  merriment,  and  that 
merriment  is  allowed  by  the  sUte  itselfl  This 
appears  to  us  an  inconsistency ;  bnt  it  is  true 
that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  state  to  allow  it, 
though  not  always  without  inconvenicncy.  It 
was  a  restraint  upon  the  ambition  and  tyranny 
of  single  men,  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  a 
people  so  very  jealous  of  their  Uberty.  Cieon, 
Alcibiades,  LamKhus,  and  many  other  geoorab 
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tnd  magistrates,  were  kept  under  by  fear  of  the 
eonuc  strokes  of  a  poet  so  little  cautious  as  Aris- 
tophanes. He  was  once  indeed  in  danger  of 
paying  dear  for  his  wit  He  professed,  as  he 
t«lls  us  himself,  to  be  of  ereu  use  by  his  writings 
to  the  state;  and  rated  his  merit  so  high  as  to 
complain  that  he  was  not  rewarded.  But,  under 
pretence  of  this  public  spirit,  he  spared  no  part  of 
the  pubUc  conauct;  neither  was  coyemment, 
councils,  revenues,  popular  assemblies,  secret 
proceedings  in  judicature,  choice  of  ministers, 
the  government  of  the  nobles,  or  that  of  the  peo- 
ple, spared. 

Thw  "  Achamians,**  the  "Peace,"  and  the 
•*  Birds,"  are  eternal  monuments  of  the  boldness 
of  the  poet,  who  was  not  afraid  of  censuring  the 
government  for  the  obstinate  continuance  of  a 
ruinous  war,  for  undertaking  new  ones,  and 
feeding  itself  with  wild  imagmations,  and  run- 
ning to  destruction  as  it  did  for  an  idle  point  of 
konour. 

Nothing  can  be  more  reproachful  to  the  Athe- 
nians than  his  play  of  the  **  Knights,"  where  he 
represents,  under  an  alle^ry  thai  majr  be  easily 
seen  through,  the  nation  of  the  Athenians  as  an 
old  doting  fellow  tricked  by  a  new  man,'MKh  as 
Cleon  and  his  companions,  who  were  of  the 
same  stamp. 

A  single  glance  upon  "Lysistra,"  and  the 
••Penwde  Orators,"  must  raise  astonishment 
when  the  Athenian  policy  is  set  below  the 
schemes  of  women,  whom  the  author  makes 
rkliculous  for  no  other  reason  than  to  bring  con- 
tempt upon  their  husbands,  who  held  the  helm 
of  government. 

The  "  Wasps,"  is  written  to  expose  the  road- 
noss  of  people  for  lawsuits  and  litigations  ;  and 
a  multitude  of  iniquities  are  laid  open. 

It  may  easily  be  gathered,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  wise  laws  of  Solon,  which  they  still  pro- 
fessed to  follow,  the  government  was  falling  mlo 
decay,  for  we  are  not  to  understand  the  jest  of 
Aristophanes  in  the  literal  sense.  It  is  plain 
that  tne  corruption,  though  we  should  suppose 
it  but  half  ai9  much  as  we  are  told,  was  very 
great,  for  it  ended  ui  the  destruction  of  Athens, 
which  could  scarce  raise  its  head  again,  after  it 
had  been  taken  by  Lysander.  Though  we  con- 
sider Aristophanes  as  a  comic  writer  who  deals 
in  exaggeration,  and  bring  down  his  stories  to 
ibeir  true  standard,  we  still  find  that  the  funda- 
mentals of  their  government  fail  in  almost  all 
the  essential  points.  That  the  people  were 
inveigled  by  men  of  ambition ;  that  all  the  coun- 
cils and  decrees  had  their  original  in  factious 
combinations;  that  avarice  ana  private  interest 
Animated  all  their  policy  to  the  hurt  of  the 
public;  that  their  revenues  were  ill  managed, 
their  aJlies  improperly  treated ;  that  their  good 
citizens  were  sacrioced,  and  the-bad  put  in  places ; 
that  a  mad  eagerness  for  judicial  litigation  took 
op  all  their  attention  withm,  and  that  war  was 
made  without,  not  so  much  with  wisdom  and 
precaution,  as  with  temerity  and  good  luck ;  that 
the  love  of  novelty  and  fasnion  in  the  manner  of 
managing  the  public  afiairs,  was  a  madness  uni- 
versally prevalent ;  and  that  Melanthius  says  in 
Plutarch,  the  republic  of  Athens  was  continued 
only  by  the  perpetual  discord  of  those 
manaeed  its  affairs.  This  remedied  thejd 
nour  by  preserving  the  equilibrium,  ajg^  was 
kept  always  in  action  by  eloquence  and'c^edy. 


This  is  what  m  general  may  be  drawn  fiooi 
the  reading  Aristophanes.  The  sagacity  of  the 
readers  wUl  go  farther :  they  will  compare  the 
different  forms  of  government  by  which  that 
tumultuous  people  endeavoured  to  regulate  or 
increase  the  democracy,  which  forms  were  all 
fatal  to  the  state,  because  they  were  not  built 
upon  lasting  foundations,  and  had  all  in  them 
the  principles  of  destruction.  A  strange  con- 
trivance it  was  to  perpetuate  a  state  by  changing 
the  just  proportion  whrch  Solon  had  wisely  set* 
tied  between  the  nobles  and  the  people ;  and  by 
opening  a  gate  to  the  skilful  ambition  of  those 
who  had  art  or  courage  enough  to  force  them- 
selves into  the  government  by  means  of  the  peo- 
ple, whom  they  flattered  with  protections  that 
they  might  more  certainly  crush  theoL 

THB  TRAOIC   rOBTS   EAUJBO. 

IV.  Another  part  of  the  works  of  Aristo* 
phancs  are  his  pleasant  reflectioifi  upon  the 
most  celebrated  poets :  the  shafts  which  he  lets 
fly  at  the  three  heroes  of  tracedy,  and  particu- 
larly at  Euripides,  might  incline  the  reader  to 
believe  that  ne  had  little  esteem  for  those  great 
men  :  and  that  probably  the  spectators  that  ap- 
plauaed  him  were  of  his  opinion.  This  conclu- 
sion would  not  be  just,  as  I  have  already  shown 
by  arguments,  which,  if  I  had  not  ofierra  them, 
the  reader  might  have  discovered  better  than  I. 
But  that  I  may  leave  no  room  for  objections,  and 
prevent  any  shadow  of  captionsness,  I  shall  ven- 
ture to  observe,  that  posterity  will  not  consider 
Racine  as  less  a  master  of  the  French  stage,  be^ 
cause  his  plays  were  ridiculed  by  parodies. 
Parody  always  fixes  upon  the  best  piiices,  and 
was  more  to  the  taste  of  the  Greeks  than  to  ours. 
At  present,  the  high  theatres  give  it  up  to  stages 
of  an  inferior  rank ;  but  in  Athens,  the  comic 
theatre  considered  parody  as  its  principal  orna- 
ment, for  a  reason  which  is  worth  examining. 
The  ancient  comedy  was  not  like  ours,  a  remote 
and  delicate  imitation  ;  it  was  the  art  of  eross 
mimickry,  and  would  have  been  supposed  tonave 
missed  its  aim,  had  it  not  copied  tne  mien,  the 
walk,  the  dress^  the  motions  of  the  foce  of  those 
whom  it  exhibited.  Now  parody  is  an  imitation 
of  this  kind ;  it  is  a  change  of  serious  to  bur- 
lesque, by  a  slight  variation  of  words,  inflection 
of  voice^  or  an  imperceptible  art  of  mimicknr. 
Parody  is  to  poetry  as  a  mask  to  a  face.  As  tne 
tragemes  of  Elscnylus,  of  Sophocles,  and  of 
Euripides,  were  much  in  fashion,  aind  were 
known  by  memory  to  the  people,  the  parodies 
upon  them  would  naturally  strike  and  please, 
when  they  were  accompamed  by  the  ^maces 
of  a  good  comedian,  who  mimicked  with  arch- 
ness a  serious  character.  Such  b  the  mah'gnity 
of  human  nature ;  we  love  to  laugh  at  uiose 
whom  we  esteem  most,  and  by  this  make  our^ 
selves  some  recompense  for  ue  unwilling  ho- 
mage which  we  pay  to  merit  The  parodies 
upon  these  poets  made  by  Aristophanes,  ought 
to  be  considered  rather  as  encomiums  tmm 
satires.  They  give  us  occasion  to  examine 
whether  the  criticisms  arc  just  or  not  in  then^> 
selves :  but  what  is  more  important,  they  afford 
no  proof  that  Euripides  or   his   predecessors 

ited  the  esteem  oT  Aristophanes  or  his  age. 
The  statues  raised  to  their  honour,  the  respect 
paid  by  the  Athenians  to  their  writinss,  and  the 
careful  preservation  of  those  writings  Skemschrcip 
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are  InunorUl  testimomes  in  their  favour,  and 
make  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  stop  any  longer 
upon  so  plausible  a  solution  of  so  frivolous  an 
objection. 

FREQUENT  RIDICULE  OP  THE  OOD8. 

V.  The  most  troublesome  difficulty,  and  that 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been  cleared 
to  satisfaction,  is  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  Aristophanes  treats  the  gods.  Though  I 
am  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  I  have  found 
the  true  solution  of  this  question,  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  will  make  more  impression  than  that  of 
M.  Boivin,  who  contents  himself  with  saying, 
that  everything  was  allowed  to  the  comic  poets ; 
and  that  even  Atheism  was  permitted  to  the 
licentiousness  of  the  stage :  that  the  Athenians 
applauded  all  that  made  them  laugh :  and  be- 
lieved that  Jupiter  himself  laughed  with  ihem  at 
the  smart  sayin^jfl  of  a  poet.  Mr.  Collier,  an 
EngUshman,  m  his  remarks  upon  their  stage, 
attempts  to  prove  that  Aristophanes  was  an  open 
Atheist.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  account  either  of  one  or  the  otlier,  and  think 
it  better  to  venture  a  new  system,  of  which  I 
have  already  dropt  some  hmts  in  this  work. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Athenians  professed  to  be 
great  laughers  ;  always  ready  for  merriment  on 
whatever  subject  But  it  cannot  be  conceived 
that  Aristophanes  should,  without  punishment, 
publish  himself  an  Atheist,  unless  we  suppose 
that  Atheism  was  the  opinion  likewise  of  the 
spectators,  and  of  the  judges  commissioned  to 
examine  the  plays  ;  and  yet  this  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  those  \yho  boasted  themselves  the 
most  religious  nation,  and  naturally  the  most 
superstitious  of  all  Greece.  How  can  we  sup- 
pose those  to  be  Atheists  who  passed  sentence 
upon  Dia^ras,  Socrates,  and  Alcibiades,  for  im- 
piety ?  These  are  glaring  inconsistencies.  To 
say,  like  M.  Boivin,  for  the  sake  of  getting  clear 
of  tlie  difficulty,  tliat  Alcibiades,  Socrates,  and 
Diagoras  attacked  religion  seriously,  and  were 
therefore  not  allowed,  but  that  Aristophanes  did 
it  in  jest,  or  was  authorised  by  custom,  would  be 
to  tnfle  with  the  difficulty,  and  not  to  clear  it 
Though  the  Athenians  loved  merriment,  it  is 
not  likely  that  if  Aristophanes  had  professed 
Atheism,  they  would  have  spared  him  more  than 
Socrates,  who  had  as  much  life  and  pleasantry 
in  his  discourses,  as  the  poet  in  his  comedies. 
The  pungent  raillery  of  Aristophanes,  and  the 
fondness  of  the  Athenians  for  it,  are  therefore 
not  the  true  reason  why  the  poet  was  spared 
when  Socrates  was  condemned.  I  shall  now 
solve  the  question  with  great  brevity. 

The  Vue  answer  to  this  question  is  given  by 
Plutarch  in  his  treatise  of  reading  of  the  poets. 
Plutarch  attempts  to  prove  that  youth  is  not  to 
be  prohibired  the  reading  of  the  poets ;  but  to  be 
cautioned  against  such  parts  as  may  have  bad 
effects.  They  are  first  to  be  prepossessed  with 
this  leading  principle,  that  poetry  is  false  and 
fabulous.  He  then  enumerates  at  length  the 
fables  which  Homer  and  other  poets  have  in- 
vent^ about  their  deities  ;  and  concludes  thus : 
"  When  therefore  there  is  found  in  poetical  com- 
positions any  thing  strange  and  shocking,  with 
respect  to  gods,  or  demigods,  or  concernmg  the 
virtue  of  any  excellent  an^  renowned  characters, 
be  that  should  receive  these  fictions  as  truth, 
would  be  corrupted  by  an  erroneous  opinion : 


but  he  that  alwa^^s  keeps  in  his  mind  the  fables 
and  allusions  which  it  is  the  business  of  poetry 
to  contrive,  wilt  not  be  injured  by  these  stories, 
nor  receive  any  ill  impressions  upon  his  thoughts, 
but  will  be  ready  to  censure  himself,  if  at  any 
time  he  happens  to  be  afraid,  lest  Neptime  in  his 
rage  should  split  the  earth,  and  lay  open  the  in- 
fernal regions.*'  Some  pages  afterwards,  he 
tells  us,  "That  reUgion  is  a  thing  difficult  of 
comprehension,  and  above  the  understanding  of 
poets ;  which  it  is,"  says  he,  "necessary  to  have 
m  mind  when  we  read  their  fables." 

The  Pagans  therefore  had  their  fables,  which 
they  distinguished  from  their  religion:  for  no 
one  can  be  persuaded  that  Ovid  intend^  his 
Metamorphoses  as  a  true  representation  of  the 
religion  of  the  Romans.  The  poets  were  al- 
lowed their  imaginations  about  their  gods,  as 
things  which  have  no  regard  to  the  public  woiw 
ship.  Upon  this  principle,  I  say,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, there  was  amon^^st  the  Pagans  two  sorts  of 
religion :  one  a  poetical,  and  a  real  religion  ^ 
one  practical,  the  other  theatrical :  a  mythology 
for  the  poets,  a  theology  for  use.  They  had 
fables,  and  a  worship,  which,  though  founded 
upon  fables,  was  yet  verv  difi[erent 

Diagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  philoso» 
phers  of  Athens,  with  Cicero,  their  admirer,  and 
the  other  pretended  wise  men  of  Rome,  are  men 
by  themselves.  These  were  the  Atheists  with 
respect  to  the  ancients.  We  must  not  therefore 
look  into  Pluto,  or  into  Cicero,  for  the  real  reli- 
gion of  the  Pagans,  as  distinct  from  the  fabulous. 
These  two  authors  involve  themselves  in  the 
clouds,  that  their  opinions  may  not  be  discovered. 
They  durst  not  openly  attack  the  real  religion  ; 
but  destroyed  it  by  attacking  fable. 

To  distinguish  here  with  exactness  the  agree 
ment  or  difference  between  fable  and  religion,  is 
not  at  present  my  intention :  it  is  not  easy*  to 
show  with  exactness  what  was  the  Athenian  no- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  gods  whom  they  wor 
shipped.  Plutarch  himself  tells  us,  that  this 
was  a  thing  very  difficult  for  the  philosophere. 
It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  the  mythology  and 
theology  of  the  ancients  were  different  at  the 
bottom  ;  Uiat  the  names  of  the  gods  continued 
the  same ;  and  that  long  custom  gave  up  one  to 
the  caprices  of  the  poets,  without'supposing  the 
other  affected  by  them.  This  being  once  settled 
upon  the  authority  of  the  ancients  themselves,  I 
am  no  longer  surprised  to  see  Juniter,  Minerva, 
Neptune,  Bacchus,  appear  upon  tnc  stage  in  the 
comedy  of  Aristophanes ;  and  at  the  same  time 
receiving  incense  m  the  temples  of  Athens.  This 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  reasonable  account  of 
a  thing'so  obscure ;  and  I  am  ready  to  ffive  up 
my  system  to  any  other,  by  which  the  Athenians 
shall  be  made  more  consistent  with  themselves ; 
those  Athenians  who  sat  laughing  at  the  gods  of 
Aristophanes,  while  they  condemned  Socrates 
for  having  appeared  to  despise  the  gods  of  his 
country. 

THE  MIMI  AND  PANTOMIMES. 

VI.  A  word  is  now  to  be  spoken  of  the  Jtftmt, 
which  had  some  relation  to  comedy.  This  appel- 
lation was,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  given  to 
certain  dramatic  performances,  and  to  the  actors 
that  played  them.  The  denomination  sufficiently 


*  Sm  St.  Paul  upon  the  sul^ea  ofth*  Jgnoto  Xh$* 
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■hows,  thftt  their  art  consisted  in  imitation  and 
buffoonery.  Of  their  works,  nothing,  or  very 
little,  is  remaining :  so  that  they  can  only  be  con- 
sidered by  the  hc^  of  some  passages  in  authors : 
from  which  little  is  to  be  learned  that  deserves 
consideration.  I  shall  extract  the  substance,  as 
I  did  with  respect  to  the  chorus,  without  losing 
time,  by  definmg  all  the  difierent  species,  or  pro- 
ducing all  the  quotations,  which  would  give  the 
reader  more  trouble  than  instruction.  He  that 
desires  fuller  instructions  may  read  Vossius,  Va- 
lois,  Saumaises,  and  Gataker,  of  whose  compi- 
lations, however  learned,  I  should  think  it  shame 
to  be  the  author. 

The  Mitm  had  their  original  from  comedy,  of 
which  at  its  first  appearance  they  made  a  part ; 
for  their  mimic  actors  always  played  and  exhi- 
bited grotes<^ue  dances  in  the  comedies.  The 
jealousy  of  nvalship  afterwards  broke  them  off 
from  the  comic  actors,  and  made  them  a  com- 
pany by  themselves.  But  to  secure  their  recep- 
tion, they  borrowed  from  comedy  all  its  drollery, 
wildness,  grossness,  and  Ucentiousness.  Tma 
amusement  they  added  to  their  dances,  and  they 

{>roduced  what  are  now  called  farces,  or  bur- 
ettas.  These  farces  had  not  the  regularity  or 
delicacy  of  comedies ;  they  were  only  a  succes- 
sion of  single  scenes  contnved  to  raise  laughter ; 
formed  or  unravelled  without  order  and  without 
connexion.  They  had  no  other  end  but  to  make 
the  people  laugh.  Now  and  then  there  might  be 
ffooa  sentences,  like  the  sentences  of  P.  Syrus, 
8iat  are  yet  left  us :  but  the  ground- work  was 
low  comedy :  and  any  thing  of  greater  dignity 
drops  in  by  cnance.  We  must  however  imagine, 
that  this  odd  species  of  the  drama  rose  at  length 
to  somewhat  a  higher  character,  since  we  are  told 
that  Plato  the  philosopher  laid  the  Mimi  of  So- 
phron  under  his  pillow,  and  they  were  found 
there  after  his  death.  But  in  general  we  may 
say  with  truth,  that  it  always  discovered  the 
meanness  of  its  original,  like  a  false  pretension 
to  nobiUty,  in  which  the  cheat  is  always  disco- 
vered through  the  concealment  of  fictitious 
splendour. 

These  Mimi  were  of  two  sorts,  of  which  the 
length  was  difierent,  but  the  purposes  the  same. 
The  Mimi  of  one  species  was  short ;  those  of  the 
•ther  long,  and  not  ouite  so  grotesque.  These 
two  kinds  were  subaivided  into  many  species, 
distinguished  by  the  dresses  and  characters,  such 
as  show  drunkards,  physicians,  men,  and  women. 

Thus  far  of  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  having 
borrowed  of  them  the  more  noble  shows  of  tra- 
ged;^  and  comedy,  were  not  content  till  they  had 
their  rhapsodies.  They  had  their  Planipedesy 
who  played  with  flat  soles,  that  they  might  have 
the  more  agility;  and  their  SannUmSt  whose 
heads  were  shaved,  that  they  might  box  the  bet- 
ter. There  is  no  need  of  naming  here  all  who 
had  a  name  for  these  diversions  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  I  have  said  enough,  and 
perhaps  too  much,  of  this  abortion  of  comedy, 
which  drew  upon  itself  the  contempt  of  good 
men,  the  censures  of  the  magistrates,  and  the 
indignation  of  the  fathers  of  the  church.'" 

Another  set  of  players  were  called  Panto- 


♦  It  is  the  licentiousn'-M  of  the  Mimi  and  PantomimeMt 
afalnst  which  the  censure  of  the  Holy  Fathers  particu- 
larly breaks  out,  as  acainst  a  thing  irregul  tr  and  Inde- 
cent,  without  supposing  it  much  connocteU  with  the 
1  of  religion. 


mime$ ;  these  were  at  least  ao  &r  preferahle  to 
the  former,  that  they  me  no  offence  to  the  ears 
They  spoke  only  to  ue  eyes :  but  with  such  ail 
of  expression,  that  without  the  utterance  of  a 
single  word,  they  represented,  as  we  are  told,  a 
complete  tragedy  or  comedy,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  dumb  tlarlequin  is  exhibited  on  our  the> 
atres.  These  Pantomimes  among  the  Greeks 
first  mingled  singing  with  their  dances ;  after- 
wards, about  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicua, 
the  songs  were  performed  by  one  part,  and  the 
dances  by  another.  Afterwards,  in  the  time  ol 
Augustus,  when  they  were  sent  for  to  Rome, 
for  th»  diversions  of  the  people,  whom  he  had 
enslaved,  they  played  comedies  without  songs 
or  vocal  utterance;  but  by  the  sprightlinessi 
activity,  and  efficacy  of  their  gestures ;  or,  as 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  expresses  it,  dauns  /emd' 
bus  J  et,  loquente  gestu^  they  not  only  exhibited 
things  ana  passions,  but  even  the  most  delicata 
distinctions  of  passions,  and  the  slightest  cir> 
cumstances  of  facts.  We  must  not  howevei 
imagine,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Pantfh 
mimes  did  literally  represent  regular  tragedies  at 
comedies  by  the  mere  motions  of  their  bocues.  Wa 
may  justly  determine,  notwithstanding  all  theii 
agility,  that  their  representations  would  at  last 
be  very  incomplete :  yet  we  may  suppose,  with 
good  reason,  that  their  action  was  very  hvelv ; 
and  that  the  art  of  imitation  went  great  lengths, 
since  it  raised  the  admiration  of  the  wisest  men, 
and  made  the  people  mad  with  eagerness.  Yet 
when  we  read  that  one  Hvlus,  the  pupil  of  one 
Pylades,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  divided  the 
applauses  of  the  people  with  his  master,  when 
they  represented  CEdipus,  or  when  Juvenal  tdls 
us,  that  Bathillus  played  Leda,  and  other  things 
of  the  same  kind,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  a 
single  man,  without  speaking  a  word,  could 
exhibit  tragedies  or  comedies,  and  make  starts 
and  bounds  supply  the  place  of  vocal  articulation. 
Notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  this  whole 
matter,  one  may  know  what  to  admit  as  certain, 
or  how  far  a  representation  could  be  carried  by 
dancej  posture,  and  ^mace.  Among  these 
artificial  dances,  of  which  we  know  nothing  but 
the  names,  there  was  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Aristophanes  some  extremdy  indecent  These 
were  continued  in  Italy  from  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, long  after  the  emperors.^  It  was  a  public 
mischief,  which  contributed  in  some  measure 
to  the  decay  and  ruin  of  the  Roinan  empire.  To 
have  a  due  detestation  of  those  licentious  enter* 
tainments,  there  is  no  need  of  any  recourse  to 
the  fathers ;  the  wiser  Pagans  tell  us  very  plainly 
what  they  thought  of  them.  I  have  made  this 
mention  of  the  Mimi  and  Pantomimes,  only  to 
show  how  the  most  noble  of  pubHc  spectacles 
were  corrupted  and  abused,  and  to  conduct  the 
reader  to  the  end  through  every  road,  and  through 
all  the  by-paths  of  human  wit,  from  Homer  and 
Elschylus  to  our  own  time 

WANOERINGS  OP  THE  HUMAN  MIND  IN  THK  BIRTH 
AND  PROGRESS  OF  THEATRICAL  REPRESENTA- 
TIONS. 

VII.  That  we  may  conclude  this  work  by 
appl)ring  the  principle  laid  down  at  the  begin- 
nmg,  and  extend  it  through  the  whole,  I  demre 
the  reader  to  recur  to  that  point  whoe  I  have 
represented  the  human  Jjpind  as  beginning  the 
coarse  of  the  drama.    The  dioras  was  fiunt  • 
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kyiisn  to  Bacchus,  produced  by  accident ;  art 
Drought  it  to  perfection,  and  ddight  made  it  a 
public  diTen  on.  Theepis  made  a  single  actor 
play  before  the  people  ;  this  was  the  beginning 
of  theatrical  shows.  Eschylus,  taking  the  idea 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  animated,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  the  epic  poem,  and  gave  a  dialogue 
in  place  of  simple  recitation  ;  puts  the  whole 
into  action,  and  sets  it  before  the  eyes,  as  if  it 
was  a  present  and  real  transaction  :  he  gives  the 
chorus*  an  interest  in  the  scenes,  contrives  ha- 
bits of  dignity  and  theatrical  decorations.  In  a 
word,  he  gives  birth  to  tragedy  j  or,  more  pro- 
perly, draws  it  from  the  bosom  of  the'epic  poem. 
She  made  her  appearance  sparkling  with  graces, 
and  displayed  such  majesty  as  gained  every  heart 
at  the  nrst  view.  Sophocles  considers  her  more 
nearly,  with  the  eyes  of  a  critic,  and  finds  that 
she  has  something  still  about  her  rough  and 
swelhng:  he  divests  her  of  her  false  ornaments, 
teaches  her  a  more  re^lar  wolk,  and  more 
familiar  dignity.  Euripides  was  of  opinion, 
that  she  ought  to  receive  still  more  softness  and 
tenderness ;  he  teaches  her  the  new  art  of  pleas- 
ing by  simplicity,  and  gives  her  the  charms  of 
craceful  negligence  ;  so  that  he  makes  her  stand 
in  suspense,  wliether  she  appears  most  to  advan- 
tage in  the  dress  of  Sophocles  sparkling  with 
gems,  or  in  that  of  Euripides,  which  is  more 
simple  and  modest.  Both  indeed  are  elegant ; 
but  the  elegance  is  of  different  kinds,  between 
which  no  judgment  as  yet  has  decided  the  prize 
of  superiority. 

"We  can  now  trace  it  no  farther ;  itsprogress 
among  the  Greeks  is  out  of  sight  We  must 
pass  at  once  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  quitted  their  ancient  resi- 
dence in  Greece,  to  fix  their  abode  in  Italy. 
But  it  is  vain  to  ask  questions  of  Melpomene ; 
she  is  obstinately  silent,  and  we  only  know  from 
fltrangers  her  power  among  the  Romans.  Se- 
neca endeavours  to  make  her  speak  ;  but  the 
gaudy  show  with  which  he  rather  loads  than 
adorns  her,  makes  us  think  that  he  took  some 
phantom  of  Melpomene  for  the  muse  herself. 

Another  flight,  eoually  rapid  with  that  to 
Rome,  must  carry  us  tnrough  thousands  of  years, 
from  Rome  to  France.  There  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  we  see  the  mind  of  man  giving 
birth  to  tragedy  a  second  time,  as  if  the  Greek 
traccdy  had  been  utterly  forgot.  In  the  place 
of  Escnylus,  we  have  our  Rofrou.  In  Corneille 
we  have  another  Sophocles,  and  in  Racine  a 
second  Euripides.  Tnus  is  tragedy  raised  from 
her  ashes,  carried  to  the  utmost  point  of  great- 
ness, and  so  dazzling  that  she  prefers  herself  to 
herself.  Surprised  to  see  herself  produced  again 
hi  France  in  so  short  a  time,  and  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  before  in  Greece,  she  is  disposed 
to  believe  that  her  fate  is  to  make  a  short  tran- 
sition from  her  birth  to  her  perfection,  like  the 
goddess  that  issued  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 

If  we  look  back  on  the  other  side  to  the  rise  of 
comedy,  we  shall  see  it  hatched  by  Margites 
from  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  in  imitation  of  her 
eldest  sis'er  ;  but  we  see  her,  under  the  conduct 


♦  E«»c'^*ylu8.  in  my  opinion,  as  well  a«  the  other  poets 
bis  confemporaries  rei»ine«l  the  choru^,  n- 1  nicely  I  e- 
cau-e  It  was  th  •  f  shion,  but  because  examining  trai^edy 
lo  the  bottom  they  fou-  d  it  not  ratioi  al  to  cone  ive,  that 
an  acUon  ereat  and  splendid,  litce  the  revolution  of  a 
■Ut«»  CoQla  pass  without  witnessea. 


of  Aristophanes,  become  licentious  and  petulant, 
taking  airs  to  herself  which  the  magistrates  were 
obliged  to  crush.  Menander  reduced  her  to 
bounds,  tauglit  her  at  once  gaycty  and  polite- 
ness, and  enabled  her  to  correct  vice,  nnihout 
shocking  the  o^nders.  Plautus,  among  the 
Romans,  to  whom  we  must  now  pass,  united 
the  earlier  and  the  later  comedy,  ana  joined  buf- 
foonery with  delicacy.  Terence,  who  was  bet^ 
ter  instructed,  received  comedy  from  Menander, 
and  surpassed  his  original,  as  he  endeavoured  to 
copy  it  And  lastly,  Moliere  produced  a  new 
species  of  comedy,  which  must  be  placed  in  a 
class  by  itself,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Aristo- 
phanes, whose  manner  is  likewise  peciUiar  to 
himself. 

But  such  is  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind, 
that  when  we  review  the  successions  of  tlie 
drama  a  third  time,  we  find  genius  falling  from 
its  height,  forgetting  itself,  and  led  astray  by  the 
love  of  novelty,  and  the  desire  of  striking  out 
new  paths.  Tragedy  degenerated  in  Greece 
from  the  time  of  Anstotle,  and  in  Rome  after 
Augustus.  At  Rome  and  Athens  comedy  pro- 
duced Mimif  pantomimes,  burlettas.  tricks,  and 
farces,  for  the  sake  of  variety :  sucn  is  the  cha- 
racter, and  such  the  madness  of^the  mind  of  man. 
It  is  satisfied  with  having  made  great  conquests, 
and  gi%es  them  up  to  attempt  others,  which  arA 
fir  from  answering  its  expectation,  and  only  en- 
able it  to  discover  its  own  folly,  weakness,  and 
deviations.  But  why  should  we  be  tired  with 
standing  still  at  the  true  point  of  perfection  when 
it  is  attained  ?  If  eloquence  be  wearied,  and  for- 
gets herself  awhile,  yet  she  soon  returns  to  her 
A)nner  point ;  so  will  it  happen  to  our  theatres  if 
the  French  Muses  will  keep  the  Greek  models 
in  their  view,  and  not  look  with  disdain  upon  a 
stage,  whose  mother  is  nature,  whose  soul  is  pas 
sion,  and  whose  art  is  sunpUcity :  a  stage,  which, 
to  speak  the  truth,  does  not  perhaps  equal  ours 
in  splendour  and  elevation,  tut  which  excels  it 
in  simplicity  and  propriety,  and  equals  it  at  least 
in  the  conduct  and  direction  of  those  passions 
which  may  properly  afiect  an  honest  man  and  a 
christian. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  think  myself  well  recom- 
pensed for  my  labour,  and  shall  attain  the  end 
which  I  had  in  view^  if  I  shall  in  some  little  mea- 
sure revive  in  the  nunds  of  those  who  purpose  to 
run  the  round  of  polite  literature,  not  an  immo- 
derate and  blind  reverence,  but  a  true  taste  of 
antiquity ;  such  a  taste  as  both  feeds  and  polishes 
the  mind,  and  enriches  it  by  enabling  it  to  ap- 
propriate the  wealth  of  forei^ers,  and  to  exert 
Its  natural  fertility  in  exquisite  productions; 
such  a  taste  as  gave  the  Racines,  the  Molieres, 
the  Boileaus,  the  Fontaines,  the  Patras,  the  Pe- 
hssons,  and  many  other  great  geniuses  of  the 
Ust  age,  all  that  they  were,  and  all  that  they 
will  always  be ;  such  a  taste  as  puts  the  seal  of 
immortahty  to  those  works  in  which  it  is  dis- 
covered ;  a  taste  so  necessary,  that  without  it 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  greatest  powers  of 
nature  will  long  continue  in  a  state  below  them 
selves ;  for  no  man  ought  to  allow  himself  to  bo 
flattered  or  seduced  by  the  example  of  some  men 
of  genius,  who  have  rather  appeared  to  despise 
this  taste  than  to  despise  it  in  reality.  It  is  true 
that  excellent  originals  have  given  occasion, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own,  to  very  tad 
copies.   1^0  man  ought  severely  to  ape  either  the 
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•acMiiU,  or  the  modema :  but  if  it  wms  neces- 
sary to  nm  into  an  extreme  of  one  side  or  the 
other,  which  is  never  done  by  a  judicious  and 
well-directed  mind,  it  would  lie  better  for  a  wit, 
as  for  a  painter,  to  enrich  himself  by  what  he 
can  take  from  the  ancients,  than  to  grow  poor 
by  taking  all  from  his  own  stock ;  or  openly  to 


affect  an  imitation  of  those  modems  wliose  niac# 
fertile  genius  has  produced  beauties  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  which  themselves  only  can  dis- 
play with  grace :  beauties  of  that  peculiar  kind, 
that  the^  are  not  fit  to  be  imitated  by  others: 
though  m  those  who  first  invented  them  thflj 
may  be  justly  esteemed,  and  in  them  only. 


DEDICATIONS. 


DR.  JAMESES  MEDICINAL  DICTIONARY. 
3  VOLS.  pouo.  1748. 
TO  DR.  MEAD. 

Sm, — ^That  the  Medicinal  Dictionary  is  dedi- 
csted  to  you,  is  to  be  imputed  only  to  your  repu- 
tation for  superior  skill  in  those  sciences  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and  facilitate; 
and  you  are,  therefore,  to  consider  this  address, 
if  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  as  one  of  the  rewards  of 
merit ;  and  if  otherwise,  as  one  of  the  inconve- 
niences of  eminence. 

However  you  shall  receive  it,  my  design  can- 
not be  disappointed  j  because  this  public  appeal 
to  your  judgment  will  show  that  I  do  not  round 
my  hopes  of  approbation  upon  the  ignorance  of 
mv  readers,  and  that  I  fear  his  censure  least, 
whose  knowledge  is  most  extensive.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

a.  JAMES. 


THE   FEMALE   QUIXOTE. 

BT  Mas.  LXMNOX.  1753. 
TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  MIDDLESEX. 

Mr  Lord, — Such  is  the  power  of  interest  over 
almost  every  mind,  that  no  one  is  long  without 
arguments  to  prove  any  position  which  is  ar- 
dently wished  to  be  true,  or  to  justify  any  mea- 
sures which  are  dictated  by  inclmation. 

By  this  subtle  sophistry  of  desire,  I  have  been 
persuaded  to  hope  that  this  book  may,  without 
impropriety,  be  mscribed  to  your  lordship ;  but 
am  not  certain  that  my  reasons  will  have  the 
same  force  upon  other  understandings. 

The  dread  which  a  writer  feels  of  the  public 
censure  ;  the  still  greater  dread  of  neglect ;  and 
the  easier  wish  for  support  and  protection,  wliich 
is  impressed  by  the  consciousness  of  imbecility, 
are  unknown  to  those  who  have  never  adven- 
tured into  the  world  ;  and  I  am  afraid,  my  lord, 
equally  unknown  to  those  who  have  always 
found  the  world  ready  to  applaud  them. 

It  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that  the  design  of  this 
address  may  be  mistaken,  and  the  effects  of  my 
fear  imputed  to  my  vanity.  They  who  see  your 
lordship*s  name  prefixed  to  my  performance,  will 
rather  condemn  my  presumption,  than  compas- 
sion ir.e  my  anxiety. 

But  whatever  be  supposed  my  motive,  the 
prtdse  of  judgment  eannot  be  denied  me :  for, 


to  whom  can  timidity  so  properly  fly  for  shelter, 
as  to  him  who  has  been  so  long  distmgnished  for 
candour  and  humanity  ?  How  caii  vanity  be  so 
completely  gratified  as  by  the  allowed  patronsge 
of  him,  whose  judgment  has  so  long  given  a 
standard  to  the  national  taste  ?  Or  by  what  other 
means  could  I  so  powerfully  suppress  all  oppo- 
sition, but  that  of  envy,  as  hy  dedaring  myself, 
my  lord,  your  lordship's  obliged  and  most  obe- 
dient servant, 

THE  AVTHOR. 


SHAKSPEARE  ILLUSTRATED ; 

»a,  TRB  NOVBLS  AND  HISTOHIBS  Olf  WBICH  TBB  PLATS 
OP  8HAK8PSARB  ARB  FOUNDBD ;  OOLLSCTBD  AJO 
TRANSLATED  FROM  THB  ORIGINAL  AVTHOKS.  WTtU 
CRITICAL  RXMARK8.  BT  THB  AUTHOR  OP  THB  ffS 
MALB  tlUIXOTB.      1753. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHl^  EARL  OP  OR&ERT. 

Mt  Lord, — ^I  have  no  other  j>retence  to  the 
honour  of  a  patronage  so  illustrious  as  that  of 
vour  lordship,  than  the  merit  of  attempting  whst 
has  by  some  unaccountable  neglect  been  biiheito 
omitted,  though  absolutely  necessary  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  abilities  of  Shakspeare. 

Among  the  powers  that  must  conduce  to  con- 
stitute a  poet,  the  first  and  most  valuable  is  in- 
vention ;  the  highest  seems  to  be  that  which  is 
able  to  produce  a  series  of  events.  It  is  essj 
when  the  thread  of  a  story  is  once  drawn,  torn- 
versify  it  with  variety  of  coloura ;  and  when  a 
train  of  action  is  presented  to  the  mind,  a  little 
acquaintance  with  life  will  supply  circumstances 
and  reflections,  and  a  little  knowledge  of  books 
furnish  parallels  and  illustrations.  To  idl  over 
again  a  story  that  has  been  told  already,  and  to 
tell  it  better  than  the  first  author,  is  no  rare  qua- 
lification ;  but  to  strike  out  the  first  hints  of  a 
new  fable :  hence  to  introduce  a  set  of  characteis 
so  diversified  in  their  several  passions  and  inte- 
rests, that  fix)m  the  clashing  of  this  variety  may 
result  many  necessary  incidents:  to  make  these 
incidents  surprising,  and  yet  natural,  so  as  to  de- 
light the  imagination  without  8hockm|;  the  jnd^ 
ment  of  a  reader;  and  finally  to  wind  up  the 
whole  in  a  pleasing  catastrophe,  jmiduced  by 
those  very  means  which  seem  most  likely  to  op- 
pose and  prevent  it,  is  the  utmost  eflbrt  of  lae 
numan  mind. 

To  discover  how  few  of  those  writers  wiw 
profess  to  recount  imaginary  adveiitare^  li»v« 
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been  able  to  pi^dce  atij  thing  by  their  own 
imagination,  would  mquire  too  much  of  that 
time  which  your  lordship  employs  in  nobler 
Btudiea.  (>f  all  the  novels  and  romance**  that 
wit  or  idleness,  vanity  or  indigence,  have  pushed 
into  the  wo  Id,  there  are  very  few  of  which  the 
end  cannot  be  conjectured  from  the  beginning ; 
or  where  the  authors  have  done  more  than  to 
transpose  the  incidents  of  other  tales,  or  strip 
the  arcumstancet)  from  one  event  for  the  decora- 
tion of  another. 

In  the  examination  of  a  poet's  character,  it  is 
therefore  first  to  be  inquired  what  deforce  of  in- 
vention has  been  exerted  by  him.  AVith  this 
view  I  have  very  diligently  read  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  and  now  presume  to  lay  the  result 
of  my  searches  before  your  lordship,  before  that 
judge  whom  Pliny  himself  would  have  wished 
tor  his  assessor  to  hear  a  literary  cause. 

How  much  the  translation  of  the  following 
novels  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  Shakspeare, 
or  take  away  from  it,  you,  my  lord,  ana  men 
learned  and  candid  like  you,  if  any  such  can  be 
found,  must  now  determine.  Some  danger,  I 
am  informed,  there  is,  lest  his  admirers  should 
tbink  him  injured  by  this  attempt,  and  clamour 
aa  at  the  cTiminution  of  the  nonour  of  that 
nation  which  boasts  itself  the  parent  of  so  great 
a  poet 

That  no  such  enemies  may  arise  against  me, 
(though  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  it,)  I  am  far 
from  being  too  conBdent,  for  who  can  fix  bounds 
to  bigotry  and  folly  ?  My  •«,  my  age^  have  not 
given  me  many  opportunities  of  mingling  in  the 
world :  there  may  be  in  it  many  a  species  of 
absurdity  which  I  have  never  seen,  and  among 
them  such  vanity  as  pleases  itself  with  false 
praise  bestowed  on  another,  and  such  supersti- 
tion as  worships  idols,  without  supposing  them 
to  be  gods. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  a  very  small  part  of  the 
reputation  of  this  mighty  genius  depends  upon 
the  naked  plot  or  story  of  his  plays.  He  lived 
in  an  age  when  the  books  of  chivalry  were  yet 
popular,  and  when  therefore  the  minds  of  nis 
auditors  were  not  accustomed  to  balance  proba- 
bilities, or  to  examine  nicely  the  proportion  be- 
tween causes  and  effects.  It  was  sufficient  to 
recommend  a  story,  that  it  was  far  removed  from 
common  life,  that  its  changes  were  frequent,  and 
its  close  pathetic. 

This  disposition  of  the  age  concurred  so  hap- 
pily with  the  imagination  of  Shakspeare,  that 
ne  nad  no  desire  to  reform  it;  and  indeed  to  this 
he  was  indebted  for  the  licentious  variety,  by 
which  he  made  his  plays  more  entertaining  than 
thoae  of  any  other  author. 

He  had  looked  with  great  attention  on  the 
scenes  of  nature :  but  his  chief  skill  was  in  hu- 
man actions,  passions,  and  habits:  he  was 
therefore  delijghted  witn  such  tales  as  afforded 
numerous  incidents,  and  exhibited  many  charac- 
ters in  many  chanjges  of  situation.  These  cha^ 
racters  are  so  copiously  diversified,  and  some  of 
them  so  justly  pursued,  that  his  works  may  be 
considereid  as  a  map  of  life,  a  faithful  miniature 
of  human  transactions ;  and  he  that  has  read 
Shakspeare  with  attention,  will  perhaps  find 
little  new  in  the  crox^ded  worid. 

Among  his  other  excellences  it  ought  to  be  re- 
marked, because  it  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed, 
that  his  heroes  ore  men^  that  the  love  and  hatred, 


the  hopes  and  fears,  of  his  chief  personages,  are 
such  as  are  common  to  other  human  beingf ,  and 
not  like  those  which  later  thnes  have  exhibited, 
peculiar  to  phantoms  that  strut  upon  the  stage. 

It  is  not  perhaps  very  necessary  to  in<]uire, 
whether  the  vehicle  of  so  much  delight  and  in- 
struction be  a  story  probable  or  unlikely,  native 
or  foreign.  Shakspeare*s  excellence  is  not  the 
fiction  of  a  tale,  but  the  representation  of  life  t 
and  his  reputation  is  therefore  safe,  till  human 
nature  shall  be  changed.  Nor  can  he,  who  has 
so  many  just  claims  to  praise,  suffer  by  losing 
that  wfiich  ignorant  admiration  has  unreason- 
ably given  him.  To  calumniate  the  dead  is  base- 
ness, and  to  flatter  them  is  surely  follv. 

From  flattery,  my  lord,  either  of  tne  dead  or 
the  living,  I  wish  to  be  clear,  and  have  therefore 
solicited  the  countenance  of  a  patron,  whom, 
if  I  knew  how  to  praise  him,  I  could  praise  with 
truth,  and  have  the  world  on  my  side ;  whose 
candour  and  humanity  are  universally  acknow- 
ledged, and  whose  judgment  p^haps  was  then 
first  to  be  doubted,  when  he  condescended  to 
admit  this  addre««  from,  my  lord,  your  lord- 
ship's most  obliged  and  most  obedient  humble 
servant, 

THE  AVTBOa. 


PAYIfE»S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  GAME  0» 
DRAUGHTS.    1756. 

TO    TBB   RIGHT   BON.  WILUAM   BKNBT  EARL   OF 
ROCHPORD,  &C. 

My  Lord, — When  I  take  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dressing to  your  lordship  ''A  Treatise  on  the 
Game  of  Draughts,"  I  easily  foresee  that  I  shall 
be  in  danger  of  suflering  ridicule  on  one  part, 
while  I  am  gaining  honour  on  the  other,  and  that 
many  who  may  envy  me  the  distinction  of  ap- 
proaching you,  will  aeride  the  present  I  presume 
to  ofier. 

Had  I  considered  this  little  volume  as  having 
no  purpose  beyond  that  of  teaching  a  game,  I 
should  indeed  have  left  it  to  take  its  fate  without 
a  patron.  Triflers  may  find  or  make  any  thing 
a  trifle ;  but  since  it  is  the  ^reat  charactensticW 
a  wise  man  to  see  events  m  their  causes,  to  ob- 
viate conseouences,  and  ascertain  contingencies, 
your  lordship  will  think  nothing  a  tnfle  by  which 
the  mind  is  mured  to  caution,  foresight,  and  cir- 
cumspection. The  same^  skill,  and  often  the 
same  degree  of  skill,  is  exerted  in  great  and 
little  things,  and  your  lordship  may  sometimes 
exercise,  on  a  harmless  game,  those  abilities 
which  have  been  so  happily  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  your  country.  T  am,  my  lord,  your  lord- 
ship's most  obligea,  most  obedient,  and  most 
humble  servant, 

WILLIAM  FATNE. 


EVANGELICAL  HISTORY  OF  JE8U8  CHRIST 

IIABMOMmi>>  IXPLAUm),  ASV  TLLVSTRATWD, 

9TOU.8TO.   1758. 

TO    TBE   LORDS  SPIRITUAL   AND  TEMPORAL,  AND 

COMMONS  IN  FARUAMENT  ASSEMBLED. 

That  we  are  fallen  upon  an  age  in  which 
comiptioB  is  baiely  not  uoiveiaaly  is  onivstBallj 
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confessed.  Venality  skulks  no  longer  in  the 
dark,  but  snatches  the  bribe  in  public ;  and  prosti- 
tution issues  forth  without  shame,  glittering  with 
the  ornaments  of  successful  wickedness.  Ra- 
pine prevs  on  the  pablic  without  opposition,  and 
perjury  betrays  it  without  inquiry.  Irrcligion  is 
not  only  avowed,  but  boasted ;  and  the  pestilence 
that  used  to  walk  in  darkness,  is  now  destroying 
at  noonday. 

Shall  this  be  the  state  of  the  English  nation, 
and  shall  her  lawgivers  behold  it  without  regard  7 
Must  the  torrent  continue  to  roll  on  till  it  shall 
sweep  us  in  th^;  gulf  of  perdition  ?  Surely  there 
will  come  a  time  when  tne  careless  shall  be  fright- 
ed, and  the  sluggish  shall  be  roused  ;  when  every 
passion  shall  be  put  upon  the  guard  by  the  dread 
of  general  depravity ;  when  he  who  laughs  at 
wickedness  in  his  companion,  shall  start  from  it 
in  his  child :  when  the  man  who  fears  not  for  his 
soul,  shall  tremble  for  his  possessions ;  when  it 
shall  be  discovered  that  religion  only  can  secure 
the  rich  from  robbery,  and  the  poor  from  oppres- 
sion, can  defend  the  state  from  treachery,  and 
the  throne  from  assassination. 

If  this  time  be  ever  to  come,  let  it  come  quick- 
ly :  a  few  years  longer,  and  perhaps  all  endea- 
vours will  be  vain.  We  may  be  swallowed  by  an 
earthquake,  we  may  be  delivered  to  our  enemies, 
or  abandoned  to  that  discord,  which  must  inevi- 
tably prevail  among  men  that  have  lost  all  sense 
of  aivme  superintendence,  and  have  no  higher 
motive  of  action  or  forbearance,  than  present 
opinion  of  present  interest. 

It  is  the  duty  of  private  men  to  supplicate  and 
propose;  it  is  yours  to  hear  and  to  do  ric|ht 
Let  religion  be  once  more  restored,  and  the  nation 
shall  once  more  be  great  and  happy.  This  con- 
sequence is  not  far  distant :  that  nation  must  al- 
ways be  powerful  where  every  man  performs 
his  duty  :  and  every  man  will  perform  his  duty 
that  considers  himself  as  a  being  whose  condi- 
tion is  to  be  settled  to  all  eternity  by  the  laws  of 

hrist 

The  only  doctrine  by  which  man  can  be 
made  wise  vnto  salvationy  is  the  will  of  God 
revealed  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament 

To  study  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  according 
to  his  abilities  and  attainments,  is  every  man's 
duty ;  and  to  facilitate  that  study  to  those  whom 
nature  hath  made  weak,  or  education  has  left  ig- 
norant, or  indispensable  cares  detain  from  regu- 
lar processes  of  inquiry,  is  the  business  of  those 
who  have  been  blessed  with  abilities  and  learn- 
ing, and  are  appointed  the  instructers  of  the  low- 
er classes  of  men,  by  that  common  Father,  who 
distributes  to  all  created  beings  their  qualitica- 
tions  and  employments  ;  who  has  allotted  some 
to  the  labour  of  the  hand,  and  some  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  mind ;  has  commanded  some  to  teach, 
and  others  to  learn  ;  has  prescribed  to  some  the 
patience  of  instruction,  and  to  others  the  meek- 
ness of  obedience. 

By  what  methods  the  unenlightened  and  igno- 
rant may  be  made  proper  readers  of  the  word  of 
God,  has  been  long  and  diligenUy  considered. 
Commentaries  of  all  kinds  have  indeed  been  co- 
piously produced :  but  there  still  remain  multi- 
tudes to  whom  the  labours  of  the  learned  are  of 
little  use,  for  whom  expositions  require  an  expo- 
sitor. To  those,  indeed^  who  read  the  divine 
books  without  vain  curiosity,  or  adcsire  to  be  mae 


beyond  their  powers,  it  will  always  be  easy  to 
discern  the  strait  path,  to  find  the  words  of  ever* 
lasting  life.  But  such  is  the  condition  of  oar 
nature,  that  we  are  always  attempting  what  it 
is  difficult  to  perform :  he  who  reads  me  Scrip- 
ture to  gain  goodness,  is  desirous  likewise  to 
gain  knowledge,  and  by  his  impatience  of  igu^ 
ranee,  falls  into  error. 

This  danger  has  appeared  to  the  doctors  of 
the  Romish  church,  so  much  to  be  feared,  and 
so  difficult  to  be  escaped,  that  they  have  snatdi* 
ed  the  Bible  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  confined  the  liberty  of  perusing  it  to  those 
whom  literature  has  previously  qualified.  ^ 
this  expedient  the^  have  formed  a  kind  of  uni- 
formity, 1  am  afraid,  too  much  like  that  of  co» 
lours  m  the  dark  :  but  they  have  certainly 
usurped  a  power  which  God  has  never  given 
them,  and  precluded  great  numbers  from  the 
highest  spintual  consolation. 

1  know  not  whether  this  prohibition  has  not 
brought  upon  them  an  evil  which  they  them* 
selves  have  not  discovered.  It  is  granted,  I 
believe,  by  tlie  Romanists  themselves,  that  the 
best  commentaries  on  the  Bible  have  been  the 
works  of  Protestants.  I  know  not,  mdecdf 
whether,  since  the  celebrated  paraf^iraae  of 
Elrasmus,  any  scholar  has  appeared  among 
them,  whose  works  are  much  valued,  even  in  his 
own  communion.  Why  have  those  who  excel 
in  every  other  kind  of  knowledge,  to  whom 
the  world  owes  much  of  the  increase  of  ligbt 
which  has  shon^  upon  these  latter  ages,  failed, 
and  failed  only  when  they  have  i^tempted  to 
explain  the  Scriptures  of  God?  Why,  but 
because  they  are  in  the  church  less  read  and 
less  examined ;  because  they  have  another 
rule  of  deciding  controversies,  and  institntmg 
laws. 

Of  the  Bible  some  of  the  books  are  propbe- 
tical,  some  doctrinal  and  historical,  as  tne  gos- 
pels, of  which  we  have  in  the  subsequent  pages 
attempted  an  illustration.  The  b<M>ks  of  the 
evangelists  contain  an  account  of  the  1^  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  more  particululy  of  tht 
years  of  his  minbtry,  interspersed  with  hk  pr»> 
cepts,  doctrines,  and  predictions.  Each  of  these 
histories  contains  facts  and  dictates  related  like- 
wise in  the  rest,  that  the  truth  might  be  esta- 
blished by  concurrence  of  testimony ;  and  eadi 
has  likewise  facts  and  dictates  which  ^te  rest 
omit,  to  prove  that  they  were  wrote  witfaoot 
communication. 

These  writers,  not  aflectin^  the  exactness  of 
chronologers,  and  relating  vanons  events  of  the 
same  life,  or  the  same  events  with  various  cii^ 
cumstances,  have  some  difficulties  to  him,  who, 
without  the  help  of  many  books,  desires  to  col- 
lect a  series  of  the  acts  and  precepts  of  JeooB 
Christ ;  fully  to  know  his  life,  whose  example 
was  given  for  our  imitation ;  fully  to  undastand 
his  precepts,  which  it  is  sure  destruction  to  dis- 
obey. In  this  work,  therefore,  an  attempt  hu 
been  made,  by  the  help  of  hannonists  and  ex- 
positors, to  roiduce  the  four  gospeb  into  one 
series  o^  narratjon,  to  form  a  complete  InaCofy 
out  of  the  different  narratives  of  the  evange* 
Usts,  by  inserting  every  event  in  iho  order  ol 
time,  and  connectmg  eveiy  precept  of  Sfi  and 
doctrine,  with  the  occasioo  on  which  k  was 
delivered ;  showing,  as  far  as  iiatmj  €f  A« 
knowledge  of  ancient  ouitoBiscftn  ialbntt  v%  Iht 
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tmon  and  propriety  of  erery  action;  and  ex- 
plaining, or  endeaTouring  to  explain,  erery  pre* 
cept  and  declaration  in  its  true  meaning. 

Let  it  not  be  hastily  concluded,  that  we  intend 
to  substitute  this  book  for  the  gospels,  or  obtrude 
our  own  expositions  as  the  oracles  of  God.  We 
recommend  to  the  unlearned  reader  to  consult 
us  when  he  finds  any  difficulty,  as  men  who  have 
laboured  not  to  deceive  ourselves,  and  who  are 
without  any  temptation  to  deceive  him :  but  as 
men,  however,  tluit,  while  they  mean  best,  may 
be  mistaken.  Let  him  be  careful,  therefore,  to 
distinguish  what  we  cite  from  the  gospels,  from 
what  we  ofibr  as  our  own:  he  wul  nnd  many 
difficulties  remqyed ;  and  if  some  yet  remain,  let 
him  remember  that  "  God  is  in  heaven,  and  we 
upon  earth,'*  that  *'  our  thoughts  are  not  God's 
thoughts,"  and  that  Uie  great  cure  of  doubt  is  an 
hnmble  mind. 

AIfG£LL*S  8TEN0ORAPHY,  OR  SHORTHAND 

IMPROVED.     1758. 
TO  THE  MOST  NOBLB  CHARLES  DITKB  OF  RICH- 
MOND, LENNOX,  AUBIGNT,  &C 

Mat  it  please  tour  Grace, — ^The  improve- 
ment of  arts  and  sciences  has  always  been  es- 
teemed laudable;  and  in  proportion  to  their 
utility  and  advantage  to  mankind,  they  have 
generally  gained  the  patronage  of  persons  the 
most  distinguished  for  birth,  learning,  and  repu- 
tation in  the  world.  Tliis  is  an  art  undoubt^ly 
of  public  utility,  and  which  has  been  cultivated 
by  persons  of  distinguished  abilities,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  its  history.  But  as  most  of  their 
systems  have  been  defective,  clogged  with  a 
multiplicity  of  rules,  and  perplexed  by  arbitrary, 
intricate,  and  impracticable  schemes,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  rectify  their  defects,  to  adapt  it  to 
all  capacities,  and  render  it  of  general,  lasting, 
and  extensive  benefit  How  this  is  eflected,  the 
following  plates  will  sufficiently  explain,  to  which 
I  have  prefixed  a  suitable  introduction,  and  a 
concise  and  impartial  history  of  the  origin  and 

rrogressive  improvements  of  this  art  And  as 
have  submitted  the  whole  to  the  inspection  of 
accurate  judges,  whose  approbation  I  am  ho- 
noured with,  I  most  humbly  crave  leave  to  pub- 
lish it  to  the  world  under  vour  grace's  patronage ; 
not  merely  on  account  of  your  great  dignity  and 
high  rank  in  life,  though  these  receivo  a  lustre 
from  vour  grace's  humanity;  but  also  from  a 
knowledge  of  your  grace's  disposition  to  encou- 
rage every  useful  art,  and  favour  all  true  pro- 
moters of  science.  That  your  grace  may  long 
live  the  friend  of  learning,  the  guardian  of  liber- 
ty, and  the  patron  of  virtue,  and  then  transmit 
your  name  with  the  highest  honour  and  esteem 
to  latest  posterity,  is  the  ardent  wish  of  your 
grace's  most  humble,  &c. 

BARETTI'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENOUSH 

AND  ITALIAN  LANGUAGES. 

3V0L8.4TO.  1760. 

TO  HIS  EXCELLENCT  DON  PELIX,  MARQUIS  OF 
ABREU  AND  BERTODANO,  AMBASSADOR  EXTRA- 
ORDINART  AND  PLENIPOTENTIART  FROM  HIS 
CATHOLIC  MAJESTT  TO  THE  KINO  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

Mt  Lord, — ^That  acuteness  of  penetration  into 
characten  and  designs,  and  that  nice  discem- 
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ment  of  haraan  passions  and  metieeB  whidi 
have  raised  you  to  your  present  height  of  station 
and  dignity  of  eroplovment,  have  long  shown 
you  that  dedicatory  addresses  are  written  for  the 
sake  of  the  author  more  frequently  than  of  the 
patron :  and  though  they  profess  only  reverence 
and  zeal,  are  commonly  dictated  by  interest  or 
vanity. 

I  shall  therefore  not  endeavour  to  conceal  my 
motives,  but  confess  that  the  Italian  Dictionary 
is  dedicated  to  your  excellency,  that  I  might  gra- 
tify my  vanity,  by  making  it  knowji,  that  m  a 
country  where  I  am  a  stranger,  I  have  been  able, 
without  any  external  recommendation,  to  obtain 
the  notice  and  countenance  of  a  nobleman  so 
eminent  for  knowledge  and  ability,  that  in  his 
twenty-third  year  he  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary 
to  superintend,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  interests 
of  a  nation  remarkable  above  all  others  lor  era> 
vity  and  prudence :  and  who,  at  an  age  wnen 
very  few  are  admitted  to  public  trust,  transacts 
the  most  important  afiairs  between  two  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  of  the  world. 

If  I  could  attribute  to  my  own  merits  the  fa> 
vours  which  your  excellency  every  day  confers 
upon  me,  I  know  not  how  much  my  pride  mi^ht 
be  inflamed ;  but  when  I  observe  the  extensive 
benevolence  and  boundless  hberality  by  which 
all  who  have  the  honour  to  approach  you,  are 
dismissed  more  happy  than  they  come,  I  am 
afraid  of  raising  my  own  value,  since  I  dare  not 
ascribe  it  so  much  to  my  power  of  pleasing  as 
your  willingness  to  be  pleased. 

Yet  as  every  man  is  inclined  to  flatter  himself, 
I  am  desirous  to  hope  that  I  am  not  admitted  to 
^eater  intimacy  than  others  without  some  quali- 
hcations  for  so  advantageous  a  distinction,  and 
shall  think  it  my  duty  to  justify,  by  constant  re- 
spect and  sincerity,  the  favours  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  show  me.  I  am,  my  lord,  your 
excellency's  most  humble  and  most  obedient 
servant, 

J.  BARETTI. 

London,  Jan.  12, 1760. 

A    COMPLETE    SYSTEM   OF    ASTRONOMICAL 
CURONOLOOT,    UNFOLDING     THE     SCRIP- 
TURES.    BY  JOHN  KENNEDY,  RECTOR  OF 
BRADLEY,  IN  DERBYSHIRE.    4to.    1702. 
TO  THE  KINO. 

SiRE, — ^Having  by  Ions  laboiu*  and  diligent 
inquiry,  endeavoured  to  illustrate  and  establish 
the  chronology  of  the  Bible,  I  hope  to  bo  par- 
doned the  ambition  of  inscribmg  my  work  to 
your  majesty. 

An  age  of  war  is  not  often  an  age  of  learning: 
the  tumult  and  anxiety  of  military  preparationa 
seldom  leave  attention  vacant  to  the  silent  pro- 
gress of  study,  and  the  placid^  conquests  or  in- 
vestigation j  yet,  surely,  a  vindication  of  the 
inspired  vmters  can  never  be  unseasonably  of- 
fered to  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  nor  can  it 
ever  be  improper  to  promote  that  religion  with- 
out which  all  other  blessings  are  snares  of  de- 
struction, without  which  armies  cannot  make  us 
safe,  nor  victories  make  us  happy. 

I  am  far  from  imagining  tnat  my  testimony 
can  add  any  thing  to  the  honours  of  your  ma^ 
jesty,  to  the  splendour  of  a  reign  crowned  with 
triumphs,  to  the  beauty  of  a  life  dignified  by 
virtue.    I  can  only  wisn,  that  your  reign  may 
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long  oontiniie  nich  as  it  has  began,  and  that  the 
c^Sffeoce  of  your  example  may  spread  its  light 
through  distant  ages,  till  it  shall  be  the  highest 
praise  of  any  future  monarch,  that  he  exhibits 
•ome  resemblance  of  George  the  Third.  I  am, 
8ke,  your  majesty's,  &c. 

JOHN  EENMBOT. 


HOOLE'S  TRANSLATION   OF 
TAS80*8  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED.    1763. 

TO  THE  QUEEN. 

Madam,— To  approach  the  hi^h  and  the  illus- 
trious has  been  in  all  ages  the  pnvileffe  of  poets ; 
and  though  translators  cannot  justly  claim  the 
same  honour,  yet  they  naturally  folio -v  their  au- 
thors as  attendants:  and  I  hope  that  in  return 
for  having  enabled  Tasso  to  difiuse  his  fame 
through  the  British  dominions,  I  may  be  intro- 
duced by  him  to  the  presence  of  your  majesty. 

Tasso  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  your  majesty's 
favour,  as  follower  and  panegjrrist  of  the  house 
of  Este,  which  has  one  common  ancestor  with 
the  house  of  Hanover ;  and  in  reviewing  his  life 
it  is  not  easy  to  forbear  a  wish  that  he  had  Uved 
in  a  happier  time,  when  he  might  amons  the 
descendants  of  that  illustrious  family  have  toimd 
a  more  liberal  and  potent  patronage. 

I  cannot  but  observe,  madam,  now  unequally 
reward  b  proportioned  to  merit,  when  I  reflect 
that  the  happiness  which  was  withheld  from 
Tasso  is  reserved  for  me ;  and  that  the  poem 
which  once  hardly  procured  to  its  author  the 
countenance  of  the  Princess  of  Ferrara,  has  at- 
tracted to  its  translator  the  favourable  notice  of 
a  British  c^ueen. 

Had  this  been  the  fate  of  Tasso,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  have  celebrated  the  condescen- 
sion of  your  majesty  in  nobler  lan^age,  but 
could  not  have  felt  it  with  more  araent  ^ti- 
tude,  than,  madam,  your  majesty's  most  faithful 
and  devoted  servant 


LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  IMPROVED. 

XLLUSTEATBD  BT  PLANS.     4T0,      1768. 
TO   THE   KINO. 

Sire, — ^Tbe  patronage  of  works  which  have 
a  tendency  towards  advancing  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  naturalljr  belonffs  to  great  princes; 
and  public  good,  in  which  pubUc  elegance  is 
comprised,  has  ever  been  tne  object  of  your 
majesty's  regard. 

In  the  following  pages  your  majesty,  I  flatter 
myself^  will  find,  tnat  I  have  endeavoured  at 
extensive  and  general  usefulness.  Knowing, 
therefore,  your  majesty's  early  attention  to  the 
polite  arts,  and  more  particular  afiection  for  the 
study  of  architecture,  I  was  encouraged  to  hope 
that  the  work  which  I  now  presume  to  lay  be- 
fore your  majesty,  might  be  thought  not  un- 
worthy ^our  royal  favour :  and  that  the  protec- 
tion which  your  majesty  always  aflbrds  to  those 
who  mean  well,  ma^  be  extended  to,  sire,  your 
nia}est>'s  most  dutiful  subject,  and  roost  obe- 
dient and  most  humble  servant, 

JOHN  6WTNN. 


THK  ENGLISH  WORKS  OF  EOOE&  ABOUM, 

BOITBD  BT  JAIfSS  BBIQIXT.     4TO.     1767. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  ANTHONT  ASHLEY  COOPER, 
EARL  OP  SHAPTESBURT,  BARON  ASHLET,  LORD 
LIEUTENANT  AND  CUSTOS  ROTULORUM  OP  DOR- 
SETSHIRE,  P.  R.S. 

Ml  Lord, — Having  endeavoorod,  by  an  de- 

Sint  and  useful  edition,  to  recover  the  esteem  of 
e  pubUc  to  an  author  undeservedly  neglected, 
the  only  care  which  I  now  owe  to  his  memory,  is 
that  of  inscribing  his  works  to  a  patron  whose  ac- 
knowledged eminence  of  character  may  awaken 
attention  and  attract  regard« 

I  have  not  suffered  the  zeal  o(  an  editor  so  far 
to  take  possession  of  my  mind,  as  that  I  should 
obtrude  upon  your  lordship  any  productions 
unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  your  rank  or  of  your 
sentiments.  Ascham  was  not  only  the  chief 
ornament  of  a  celebrated  college,  but  visited  fo- 
reign countries,  frequented  courts,  and  lived  in 
familiarity  with  statesmen  and  princes ;  not  only 
instructed  scholars  in  Uterature,  but  formed 
EUizabeth  to  empire. 

To  propagate  the  works  of  such  a  writer  will 
not  be  unworthy  of  your  lordship's  patriotism ; 
for  I  know  not  what  greater  benefits  you  can 
confer  on  your  country,  than  that  of  preserving 
worthy  names  from  oblivion,  by  jmning  them 
with  your  own.  I  am,  my  lord,  your  lordship's 
most  obliged,  most  obedient,  ana  most  humble 
servant, 

JAMES  BENNET. 


ADAMS*S  TREATISE  ON  THE  OLOBE8.    17S7. 
TO  THE  RING. 

Sire, — ^It  is  the  privilege  of  real  peatness  not 
to  be  afraid  of  diminution  by  condescending  to 
the  notice  of  little  things :  and  I  therefore  can 
boldly  solicit  the  patrona^  of  your  majesty  to 
the  humble  labours  by  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  improve  the  instruments  of  science,  and  make 
the  globes  on  which  the  earth  and  sky  are  de- 
lineated less  defective  in  their  construction,  and 
less  difficult  in  their  nee. 

Geography  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  science 
of  princes.  W  hen  a  private  student  revolves  the 
terraqueous  globe,  he  beholds  a  succession  of 
countries  in  which  he  has  no  more  interest  than 
in  the  imaginary  regions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 
But  your  majesty  must  contemplate  the  scientific 
picture  with  other  sentiments,  and  consider,  as 
oceans  and  continents  are  rolHng  before  you, 
how  large  a  part  of  mankind  is  now  waiting  on 
your  detennmations,  and  may  receive  benefits 
or  sufier  evils,  as  your  influence  is  extended  or 
withdrawn. 

The  provinces  which  your  majesty's  arms 
have  adaed  to  your  dominions,  mak.e  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  orb  allotted  to  human  be- 
ings. Your  power  is  acknowledged  by  nations 
whose  names  we  know  not  yet  how  to  write, 
and  whose  boundaries  we  cannot  yet  describe. 
But  your  majesty's  lenity  and  beneficence  ffive 
us  reason  to  expect  the  time  when  science  shall 
be  advanced  bv  the  diffusion  of  happiness :  when 
the  deserts  of  America  shall  become  pervious 
and  safe :  when  those  who  are  now  restrained 
by  fear  shall  be  attacted  by  reveroice:  and 
multitudes  who  now  range  the  woods  for  prey, 
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mX^  five  at  the  mercy  of  wbde  and  seasons,  shall 
by  the  paternal  care  of  your  majesty  enjoy  the 
plenty  of  cultivated  lands,  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety, the  security  of  law,  and  tne  light  of  reve- 
lation. I  am,  sire,  vour  majest^s  most  humble. 
roost  obedient,  and  most  dutiful  subject  and 
Borvanty 

GEOEQB    ADAMS. 


BISHOP  ZACHART  PEARCE'S  POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS. 

3  VOLS.  4Ta  PUBUSHBO  BT  THB  RfiV.  Kft.  DBBB7,  1777. 
»T0    THE  KINO. 

Sire, — ^I  presume  to  lay  "before  your  majesty 
the  last  labours  of  a  learned  bishop,  who  died  in 
the  toils  and  duties  of  his  calUng.  He  is  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  earthly  lionours  and  re- 


wards y  and  only  the  hope  of  inciting  oih&ts  to 
imitate  him,  makes  it  now  fit  to  be  remembered, 
that  he  enjoyed  in  his  Ufe  the  favour  of  your 
majesty. 

The  tumultuary  life  of  princes  seldom  permits 
them  to  survey  tnb  wide  extent  of  national  in- 
terest without  losing  sights  of  private  merit :  to 
exhibit  qualities  which  may  be  imitated  by  the 
highest  and  the  humblest  of  mankind :  and  to  be 
at  once  amiable  and  great 

Such  characters,  itnow  and  then  they  ap|>ear 
in  history,  are  contemplated  with  admiration. 
May  it  be  the  ambition  of  all  your  subjects  to 
make  haste  with  their  tribute  of  reverence:  and 
as  posterity  may  learn  from  your  majesty  how 
kings  should  live,  may  they  learn,  likewise,  from 
your  people  how  they  should  be  honoured.  I 
am,  may  it  please  your  majesty,  with  the  most 
profound  respect,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful 
and  devoted  subject  and  servant 
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Among  the  writers  of  fiction,  whose  business 
is  to  furnish  that  entertainment  which  fancy  per- 
petually demands,  it  is  a  standing  plea,  that  the 
beauties  of  nature  are  now  exhausted :  that  imi- 
tation has  exerted  all  its  power,  and  that  nothing 
more  can  be  done  for  tne  service  of  their  mis- 
tress, than  to  exhibit  a  perpetual  transposition  of 
known  objects,  and  draw  new  pictures,  not  by 
introducing  new  images,  but  by  giving  new  lights 
and  shades,  a  new  arrangement  and  colouring  to 
the  old.  This  plea  has  been  cheerfully  admit- 
ted: and  fancy,  led  by  the  hand  of  a  skUful 
guide,  treads  over  again  the  flowery  path  she  has 
oflen  trod  before,  as  much  enamourea  with  every 
new  diversification  of  the  same  prospect,  as  with 
the  first  appearance  of  it 

In  the  re^ons  of  science,  however,  there  is  not 
the  same  indulgence :  the  understanding  and 
the  judgment  travel  there  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
whom  they  always  expect  to  find  in  one  simple 
form,  free  from  the  disguises  of  dress  and  orna- 
ment :  and,  as  they  travel  with  laborious  step 
and  a  fixed  eye,  they  are  content  to  stop  when 
the  shades  oi  night  darken  the  prospect,  and 
patiently  wait  the  radiance  of  a  new  morning,  to 
lead  them  forward  in  the  path  they  have  chosen, 
which,  however  thorny,  or  however  steep,  is  se- 
verally preferred  to  the  most  pleasing  excursions 
that  bring  them  no  nearer  to  the  object  of  their 
search.  The  plea,  therefore,  that  nature  is  ex- 
hausted, and  that  nothing  is  left  to  gratify  the 
mind,  but  different  combinations  of^the  same 
ideas,  when  urged  as  a  reason  for  multiplying 
unnecessary  labours  among  the  sons  of  science, 
is  not  so  readily  admitted ;  the  understanding, 


when  in  possession  of  truth,  is  satisfied  with  the 
simple  acquisition ;  and  not  like  fancy^  inclined 
to  wander  after  new  pleasures  in  the  oiversifica- 
tion  of  objects  alreaay  known,  which,  perhaps, 
may  lead  to  error. 

But  notwithstanding  this  general  disinclina- 
tion to  accumulate  labours  for  the  sake  of  that 
pleasure  which  arises  merely  from  difierent 
modes  of  investigating  truth,  yet,  as  the  mines 
of  science  have  been  diligently  opened,  and  their 
treasures  widely  difius^,  there  may  be  parts 
chosen,  which,  by  a  proper  oombinaUon  and  ar 
rangement,  may  contribute  not  only  to  -enter 
tainment  but  use,  like  the  rays  of  the  aun  col 
lected  in  a  concave  mirror,  to  serve  particular 
purposes  of  light  and  heat 

The  power  of  arithmetical  numbera  has  been 
tried  to  a  vast  extent,  and  variously  applied  to 
the  improvement  both  of  business  and  science. 
In  particular,  so  many  calculations  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  value  and  use  of  money, 
that  some  serve  only  for  speculation  and  amuse 
ment ;  and  there  is  great  opportunity  for  select 
ing  a  few  that  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  common 
business,  and  the  daily  interchanges  of  pro- 
perty among  men.  Those  which  happen  in  the 
public  funds  are,  at  this  time,  the  most  frequent 
and  numerous :  and  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
that  business,  in  some  degree,  more  perfectly 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  the  following  tables 
are  published.  What  that  degree  of  perfectiwi 
above  other  tables  of  tlie  same  kind  inay  bcj  is 
a  matter,  not  of  opinion  and  taste,  in  which 
many  might  vary,  but  of  accuracy  and  useful- 
ness, with  respect  to  which  most  will  agra*.  Th« 
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approlMitioii  they  meet  with  will,  therefore,  de- 
pend upon  the  experience  of  those  for  whom 
tbej  were  princtpaily  dengnod,  the  proprietors 
of  the  pubhc  funds,  and  the  brokers  who  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  funds,  to  whose  patronage 
the?  are  cheerfully  committed. 

Among  the  brokers  of  stocks  are  men  of  great 
honour  and  probity,  who  are  candid  and  open  in 
all  their  transactions,  and  incapable  of  mean  and 
selfish  purposes :  and  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  a 
market  of  such  importance  as  the  present  state 
of  this  nation  has  made  thevs,  should  be  brought 
into  any  discredit,  by  the  intrusion  of  bad  men, 
who,  instead  of  serving  their  country,  and  pro- 
curing an  honest  subsistence  in  the  army,  or  the 
fleet,  endeavour  to  maintain  luxurious  tables, 
and  splendid  equipages,  by  sporting  with  the 
public  credit. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  evil  of  stock-jobbing 
was  risen  to  such  an  enormous  height,  as  to 
threaten  great  injury  to  every  actual  proprietor : 
particularly  to  many  widows  and  orphans,  who, 
being  bound  to  depend  upon  the  funds  for  their 
whole  subsistence,  could  not  possibly  retreat 
from  the  approaching  danger.  But  this  evil, 
after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  conquer  it,  was,  like  many  others,  at 
length  subdued  by  its  own  violence;  and  the 


reputable  stock-brokers  seem  now  to  have  it  in 
their  power  effectually  to  prevent  its  return^  by 
not  suffering  the  most  distant  approaches  of  u  to 
take  footing  in  their  own  practice,  and  by  oppos- 
ing every  effort  made  for  its  recovery  by  the 
desperate  sons  of  fortune,  who,  not  having  the 
courage  of  highwaymen,  take  'Change  Alley 
rather  than  the  road,  because,  though  more 
injurious  than  highwaymen,  they  are  less  in 
danger  of  punishment  by  the  loss  either  of  liberty 
or  life. 

With  respect  to  the  other  patrons  to  whose 
encouragement  these  Tables  have  been  recom- 
mended, the  proprietors  of  the  public  funds,  who 
are  busy  in  the  improvement  d  their  fortunes,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say — that  no  motive  can  sanctify 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  an  ardent  dc«re 
to  make  the  most  honourable  and  virtuous  use  of 
it,  by  contributing  to  the  support  of  good  govern- 
ment, the  increase  of  arts  and  industry,  the  re- 
wards '  of  genius  and  virtue,  and  the  relief  of 
wretchedness  and  wanL 

What  Good,  what  True,  what  Fit  we  juatlf  call. 
Let  this  be  all  our  care — tor  this  is  All ; 
To  lay  this  treasure  up,  and  hoard  with  haMe 
What  every  day  will  want,  and  most  the  UuL 
This  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wanu  endure ; 
And  this  not  done,  the  richest  must  be  poor^--PQn. 
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ON  THE  CORONATION  OP  HIS  PRESENT  MAJESTY 
KING  GEORGE  THE  THIRD ; 

OR,  REASONS  OFFERED  AOAINST  CONFININO  THE  PROCESSION  TO  THE  USUAL  TRACK,  AND  POINT- 
ING OUT  OTHERS  MORE  COMMODIOUS  AND  PROPER.  TO  WHICH  ARE  PREFIXED,  A  PLAN  OF  THE 
DIFFERENT  PATHS  RECOMMENDED,  WITH  THE  PARTS  ADJACENT,  AND  A  SKETCH  OF  THE  PRO- 
CESSION.     MOST  HUMBLY  SUBMITTED   TO  CONSIDERATION. 
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All  pomp  is  instituted  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  A  snow  without  spectators  can  no  lon- 
ger be  a  show.  Magnificence  in  obsctirity  is 
equally  vain  with  a  sundial  in  tke  grave. 

As  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  appointed 
a  very  splendid  and  ceremonious  inauguration  of 
our  kings,  their  intention  was,  that  they  should 
receive  their  crown  with  such  awful  riles,  as 
might  for  ever  impress  upon  them  a  due  sense  of 
the  duties  which  they  were  to  take,  when  the 
happiness  of  nations  is  put  into  their  hands ;  and 
that  the  people,  as  many  as  can  possibly  be  wit- 
nesses to  any  single  act,  should  openly  acknow- 
ledge their  sovereign  by  universal  homage. 

By  the  late  method  of  conducting  the  corona- 
tion, all  these  purposes  have  been  defeated. 
Our  kings  with  their  train,  have  crept  to  the 
temple,  through  obscure  passages ;  and  the 
crown  has  been  worn  out  of  sight  of  the  people. 
Of  the  multitudes,  whom  loj^ty  or  curiosity 
brought  together,  the  greater  part  has  returned 
without  a  single  glimpse  of  their  prince's  gran- 
deur, and  the  day  that  opened  with  festivity 
tnded  in  di«contenu 


This  evil  has  proceeded  from  the  narrownesa 
and  shortness  of  the  way  through  which  the  pro- 
cession has  lately  passed.  As  it  is  narrow,  it 
admits  of  very  few  spectators ;  as  it  is  short,  it  is 
soon  passed.  The  nrst  part  of  the  train  reaches 
the  abbey  before  the  whole  has  led  the  ftalace ; 
and  the  nobility  of  England,  in  their  robes  of 
state,  display  their  riches  only  to  themselves. 

All  this  inconvenience  may  be  easily  avoided  by 
choosing  a  wider  and  longer  course,  which  may 
be  again  enlarged  and  varied  b^  going  one  way, 
and  returning  another.  This  is  not  without  a 
precedent ;  mr,  not  to  inquire  into  the  practioe 
of  remoter  princes,  the  procession  of  Charles  the 
Second's  Coronation  issued  from  the  Tower, 
and  passed  though  the  whole  length  of  the  city 
to  Whitehall.* 


♦  The  king  went  early  in  the  morning  to  the  Tower  ol 
London  in  his  coach,  moat  ofthe  Lords  being  there  befbre. 
And  about  ten  of  the  clock  they  set  forward  towards 
Whitehall,  ranged  in  that  order  as  the  heralds  bad  ap- 

Pointed ;  those  of  the  long  robe,  the  kin|[^8  cooncil  al 
«w,  the  masters  of  the  chancery,  and  judges,  going 
first,  and  so  the  lords  in  their  order,  rerr  8|>]eiididty 
habited,  on  rich  footctoths  j  the  number  of  Uieir  f 
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The  path  in  the  late  coronations  has  been  ortly 
flrom  Westminster  Hall,  along  New  Palace- 
yardy  into  Union-street,  throu^  the  extreme  end 
of  King-street,  and  to  the  Abbev-door,  by  the 
•way  of  St  Margaret's  churchyarcf. 

The  paths  which  I  propose  the  procession  to 
pass  through,  are, 

I.  From-  St  James's  Palace,  along  Pall-Mall 
and  Charing-Cross,  by  Whitehall,  through  Par- 
liament-street, down  Bridge-street,  into  King- 
street,  round  St  Margaret's  churchyard,  and 
from  thence  into  the  Aboey. 

II.  From  St  James's  Palace  across  the  canal, 
into  the  Bird  Cage  Walk,  from  thence  into  Great 
Georee-strcet,  &en  turning  down  I^ong-diich, 
(the  Gate-house  previously  lo  be  taken  down,) 
proceed  to  the  Abbey.    Or, 

III.  Continuing  the  course  along  George- 
street,  into  King-street,  and  by  the  way  of  St. 
Margaret's  churchyard,  to  pass  into  the  west 
door  of  the  Abl>ev. 

IV.  From  St  Ifames's  Palace,  the  usual  way 
his  Majesty  passes  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  far 
as  to  the  parade,  when  leaving  the  Horse  Guards 
on  the  leu,  proceed  along  the  Park,  up  to  Great 
George-street,  and  pass  to  the  Abbey  in  either 
of  the  tracks  last  mentioned. 

V.  From  Westminster  Hall  into  Parliament- 
street,  down  Bridge-street,  along  Great  George- 
street,  through  Ix>ng-ditch  (the  Gate-house,  as 
before  observed,  to  be  taken  down,)  and  so  on  to 
the  west  door  of  the  Abbey. 

VI.  From  Whitehall  up  Parliament-street, 
down  Bridge-street,  into  Kong-street,  round  St 
Margaret's  churchyard,  proceed  into  the  Abbey. 

Vu.  From  the  House  of  Lords  along  St 
Mar^ret's-street,  across  New  Palace-yarcl,  into 
Parliament-street,  and  from  thence  to  the  Abbey 
by  the  way  last  mentioned. 

But  if,  on  no  account  the  path  must  be  ex- 
tended to  any  of  the  lengths  here  recommended, 
I  could  wish,  rather  than  see  the  procession  con- 
fined to  the  old  way,  that  it  should  pass, 

VIII.  From  Westminster  Hall  along  Palace- 
yard,  into  Parliament-street,  and  continued  in 
the  last  mentioned  path,  viz.  through  Bridge- 
street,  King-street,  and  round  the  churchya^, 
to  the  west  door  of  the  cathedral 


being  limited,  to  the  dukes  ten,  to  the  lords  eight,  to  the 
▼|j>counts  six,  and  the  barons  four,  all  richly  clad,  as 
their  other  servants  were.  The  whole  show  was  the 
m  >8t  glorious  in  the  order  and  expense,  that  had  been 
ever  seen  in  England  ;  they  who  rode  first  being  in  Fleet- 
street  when  the  king  issued  out  of  the  Tower,  as  was 
known  bv  the  discharge  of  the  ordnance :  and  it  was 
Dear  th  m  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  king 
alighted  at  Whitehall.  The  next  niM-ninj^  the  king  rode 
in  the  same  state  in  his  robes,  and  with  his  crown  in  his 
head,  and  all  the  lords  in  their  robes,  to  Westminster 
Hall ;  where  all  the  ens^lgns  for  the  coronation  were  de* 
livered  to  those  who  were  appointed  to  carry  them,  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  be!  tg  made  high  constable,  and 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  earl  marshal,  for  the  day.  And  then 
all  the  lordi  in  their  order,  andiho  king  himself,  walked 
on  f«H,  upon  blue  cloth,  from  Westminster  Hall  to  the 
Abbey  Church,  where,  after  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr. 
Morley,  (then  bishop  of  Worcester,)  in  Henry  the  Be- 
ventb^s  Chap  1,  the  king  was  swoin,  crowned  and 
anointed,  byDr  Juxon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with 
all  the  sol  mnity  that  in  those  cases  had  been  usf  d.  All 
which  being  done,  the  king  returned  in  the  same  manner 
on  foot  to  WeBtminster  Hall,  which  was  adorned  with 
rich  hangings  and  stature* ;  and  there  the  kiig  dined, 
and  the  loids  on  either  side  at  tables  i  rovided  f  r  them  : 
and  all  other  ceremonies  were  performed  with  great 
ofder  tod  magnificeace.^Life  of  Lord  Clarendon,  p  187. 


IX.  The  return  from  the  Abbey,  in  oitber 
case,  to  be  as  usual,  viz.  round  St  Margaret's 
chui-chyard,  into  King-street,  through  Union- 
street,  along  New  Palace-yard,  and  so  mto  West- 
minster Hall. 

It  is  almost  indifferent  which  of  the  six  first 
ways  now  proposed  be  taken ;  but  there  is  a 
stronger  reason  than  mere  convenience  for 
changing  the  common  course.  Some  of  the 
streets  in  the  old  track  are  so  ruinous,  that  ihere 
is  danger  lest  tlie  houses,  loaded  as  they  wiil  bd 
with  people,  all  pressing  forward  in  the  same 
direction,  should  rail  down  upon  the  processbn. 
The  least  evil  that  can  be  expected  is,  that  in  so 
close  a  crowd,  some  will  be  trampled  upon,  and 
others  smothered  ;  and  surely  a  {lonip  liiai  costs 
a  single  life,  is  too  dearly  bought.  The  new 
streets,  as  they  are  more  extensive,  will  afford 
place  to  greater  numbers  with  less  danger. 

In  this  proposal  I  do  not  foresee  any  objection 
that  can  reasonably  be  made.  That  a  longer 
march  will  reouire  more  time,  is  not  to  be  men- 
tioned as  implying  any  defect  in  a  scheme  of 
which  the  whole  purpose  is  to  lengthen  the 
march  and  protract  the  time.  The  longest 
course  which  I  have  proposed  is  not  equal  to  an 
hour's  walk  in  the  Park.  The  labour  is  not 
such,  as  that  the  king  should  refuse  it  to  his 
people,  or  the  nobility  grudge  it  to  the  king. 
Clueen  Anne  went  from  tlie  palace  through  the 
Park  to  the  Hall,  on  the  day  of  her  coronation  ; 
and  when  old  and  infirm,  used  to  pass  on  solemn 
thanksgivings  from  the  palace  to  St  Paul's 
church.* 


•  In  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  eome  Idea  how 
highly  parade  and  gnagnificence  were  estimated  by  our 
ancestors,  on  these  solemn  occasions,  I  shall  take  notice 
of  the  manner  of  conducting  Lady  Anne  Bolcyn  (Vom 
Oreonwich,  previous  to  her  coronaiion,  as  it  is  recitcu 
by  Stow. 

King  Henry  VIII.  (says  that  historian)  having  divorced 
Queen  Catharine,  and  married  Anne  Bolcyn,  nr  Boloine, 
who  was  descended  from  Godfrey  Boloine,  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  inteni.ing  her  coronation,  sent  to  or* 
der  the  Lord  Mayor,  not  onlv  to  make  all  the  prepara* 
tlons  necessary  for  conducting  his  royal  consort  from 
Greenwich,  by  water,  to  the  Tower  of  London,  but  to 
adorn  the  city  ader  the  most  magnificent  manner,  fur  her 
passage  through  it  to  Westminster. 

In  obedience  to  the  royal  precept,  the  mayor  and  com* 
mon'Council  not  only  ortlered  the  company  «f  habenlash 
ers,  of  which  the  1  rd  mayor  was  a  member,  to  prepare 
a  magnificent  state  bar^e  ;  but  enjoined  all  the  city  cor* 
poratioiis  to  provide  themselves  with  barges,  uml  to 
adorn  them  in  the  mostsuperh  manner,  and  especially  to 
have  them  S'  pplied  with  good  bands  of  niiipk. 

On  the  '29th  of  May,  the  time  prefixed  for  tliis  pompom 
procession  by  water,  the  mayor,  aldeimen.  and  com* 
mons,  assembled  at  St.  Mary-hill ;  the  mayor  and  aider* 
men  in  scarlet,  with  gold  chain!<,  and  those  who  were 
knights,  with  the  collars  of  S  S.  At  one,  they  went  on 
board  the  city  barge  at  Billingsgate,  which  was  nHt^t 
magnificently  decorated,  and  attended  by  filXy  noble 
barge^i,  oelonging  to  the  several  companies  or  the  city, 
with  each  its  own  corporation  on  bonni ;  and,  for  the  bet* 
ter  regulation  of  this  procession,  it  was  ordered,  thai 
earh  barge  should  keep  twice  their  lenvths  asiuuler. 

Thus  regulated,  the  c.ty  barge  was  prccetletl  by  anothor 
mounted  with  ordnance,  and  the  figures  of  di^agons,  and 
other  monsters,  incessantly  emiulngflre  ami  smoke,  with 
much  noise.  Then  the  city  barge,  attended  on  the  rlghl 
by  the  haberdashers*  state  baige,  calle<l  the  Bachelors, 
which  was  covered  with  gold  brocade,  and  adorne«l  with 
sails  of  silk,  with  two  rich  standards  of  the  king^s  ami 
aueen's  arms  at  her  head  and  ctcrn,  besides  a  variety  of 
flags  aid  strenme's,  contitining  the  arms  of  that  com 
pa'.y,  and  those  of  the  merchant  adventurers;  besides 
which,  the  phv  uds  and  ratlines  were  hung  with  a  num- 
ber of  small  bells ;  on  the  leA  was  a  barge  that  contained 
a  very  beautiful  mount,  on  which  stood  a  white  falcon 
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Part  of  iTiT  scheme  stippoacs  the  demolition 
of  the  Gate-nouse,  a  baildmg  so  offensive,  that, 
without  any  occasional  reason,  it  ought  to  be 
pulled  down,  for  it  disgraces  the  present  magnifi- 
cence of  the  capital,  and  is  a  continual  nuisance 
to  neighbours  and  passengers. 


crowned,  perchod  upon  a  golden  stump  enriched  whh 
roves,  being  the  queen's  emDlem :  and  round  the  mount 
sat  several  beauilAil  virgins,  singing,  and  playi  g  upon 
ms.ruments.  The  other  barges  followed  In  regular  order, 
till  they  came  below  Greenwich.    On  their  return  the 

Erocession  began  with  that  barge  whi  h  was  before  the 
idt,  in  which  were  mayor's  and  sheriffs'  olficers,  and 
thij  A-as  followed  bv  tuose  of  the  inferior  companies, 
ascendi  ig  to  the  lora  mayor's,  which  imm-diately  pre- 
ceiled  that  of  the  queen,  who  was  attended  by  the  Ba* 
cholo  s.  or  state  ba  ge,  with  the  magnificence  of  which 
her  mijesty  was  much  delighted :  and  being  arrived  at 
the  Tower,  she  returned  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
thanks  foi-  the  pomp  with  which  she  had  been  conducted 
thither. 

Two  days  after,  the  lord  mayor,  in  a  gown  of  crimson 
velvet,  and  a  rich  collar  of  S  9,  auended  by  the  sheriffs, 
and  two  domestics  In  red  and  white  damastc.  went  to 
receive  the  queen  at  the  Tower  of  London,  whence  the 
sheriffa  returned  to  see  that  every  thing  was  in  order. 
The  streets  were  just  before  new  gravelled  from  the 
Tower  to  Temple-bar,  and  railed  in  on  each  side,  to  the 
Intent  that  the  horsea  should  not  slide  on  the  pavement, 
nor  the  people  be  hurt  by  the  horses ;  within  the  rails 
near  Qracechurcb.  stood  a  body  of  Anseatic  merchants, 
and  next  to  them  the  several  corporations  of  the  city,  in 
their  formalities,  reaching  to  the  alderman's  station  at 
the  ujiper  end  of  Cheapsile.  On  the  oppo  ite  side  were 
placed  the  city  constables  dressed  in  silk  and  velvet,  with 
eta/Ts  in  their  hands  to  prevent  the  breaking  in  of  the 
mob,  or  any  other  disturbance.  On  this  occasion,  Orace- 
church*street  and  Cornhill  were  hung  with  crimson  and 
scarlet  cloth,  and  the  sides  of  the  houses  of  a  place  then 
called  Ooldsroith^^mw,  in  Choapside,  were  adorned  with 
gold  brocades,  velvet,  and  rich  tapestry. 

The  procession  began  from  the  Tower  with  twelve  of 
the  French  ambassador's  domestics  in  blue  velvet,  the 
trappings  of  the. r  horses  being  blue  sarsiiet,  interspersed 
with  white  crosses ;  afier  whom  marched  those  of  the 
equestrian  order,  two  and  two,  followed  bv  Judges  in  their 
robes,  two  and  two  ;  then  came  the  knights  of  the  Bath 
in  violet  gowns,  purfled  with  menever.  Next  came  the 
abbots,  barons,  bishoM,  earls,  and  marquises,  in  their 
robes,  two  an  I  two.  Then  the  lord  chancellor,  followed 
by  the  Venetian  ambassador  and  the  Archbishop  of  York : 
next  the  French  ambassador  and  the  Archbishop  of  Can* 
terbury,  followed  by  two  gentlemen  representing  the 
dukes  of  Normandy  and  Aquiiain ;  after  whom  rode  the 
lord  mayor  of  London  with  his  mace,  and  Oarter  in  his 
coat  of  arms ;  then  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  lord  high  stew 
aid,  followed  by  the  deputy  marshal  of  England,  and 
all  the  other  officers  of  state  in  their  robes,  carrving  the 
avrabols  of  their  several  offices  :  then  others  of  the  nobi* 
lity  in  crimson  velvet,  and  all  the  queen's  officers  in 
scarlet,  followed  by  her  chancellor  uncovered,  who 
immediately  preceded  his  mistress. 

The  queen  was  dressed  in  silver  brocade,  with  a  mantle 
of  the  same  furred  with  ermine  ;  her  hair  was  dishevel- 
led, and  she  wore  a  chaplet  upon  her  head  set  with  jeweki 
of  inenimable  value.  She  sat  in  a  litter  covered  with 
silver  tissue,  and  carried  by  iwo  beautiful  pads  clothed 
in  white  damask,  and  led  by  her  footmen.  Over  the 
litter  was  carried  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  guld,  with  a  silver 
bell  at  each  corner,  supported  by  sixteen  knights  alter* 
nately  by  four  at  a  time. 

After  her  majesty  came  her  chamberlain,  followed  by 
her  master  of  horse,  leading  a  beautiful  pad,  with  a  side 
saddle  and  tnipping^  of  silver  tissue.  Next  came  seven 
ladies  in  crimson  velvet,  faced  with  gold  brocade, 
mnumed  on  beautiful  horses  with  gold  trappings.  Then 
followed  two  chariots  covered  with  cloth  or  gold,  in  the 
first  of  which  were  the  Dutchess  of  Norfolk  and  the 
Marchioness  of  Dorset,  and  in  the  second  four  ladies  in 
crimson  velvet ;  then  followed  seven  ladies  dressed  in 
the  same  manner,  on  horseback,  with  magnificent  trap- 

[lings,  followed  by  another  chariot  all  in  white,  with  six 
adies  in  crimson  velvet ;  this  was  followed  by  another 
all  in  red,  with  eight  ladies  in  the  same  dress  wi  h  the 
former :  next  came  thirty  genllewomcn,  attendants  to  the 
ladies  of  honour ;  they  were  on  horsebaick.  dressed  in 
•ilks  and  velvet ,  and  the  cavalcade  was  closed  by  the 
uorM-fuardt  t 


t 


A  longer  course  of  scafiblding  is  dotibtlesf 
more  expensive  than  a  shorter ;  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  time  is  now  past,  when  any  design  waf 
received  or  rejected  according  to  the  money  thaf 
it  would  cost  Magnificence  cannot  ba  cheap, 
for  what  is  cheap  cannot  be  magnificenL    The 


This  pompous  procession  being  arrived  in  Fcnchurcb- 
St  eet,  the  queen  stopped  at  a  beautiful  pageant  crowd- d 
with  children  in  mercantile  habits ;  who  congratutatad 
her  majesty  upon  the  joyful  occasion  oTher  ha|^y  arrival 
in  the  city. 

Thence  she  proceeded!  to  Oracechurch  comer,  where 
was  erected  a  very  magnificent  pageant,  at  the  evpensa 
of  the  company  of  Anseatic  merchants,  in  which  waa 
represented  mount  Parnassus,  with  the  fountain  of 
Helic  'n,  of  white  marble,  out  uf  which  arose  four  spring! 
about  four  feet  high,  centering  at  the  top  in  a  small  globe, 
from  whence  issued  plenty  of  Rhenish  wine  till  i  i^hL 
On  the  mount  sat  Apoll  •,  at  his  feet  was  Cailiope,  and 
beneath  were  the  rest  of  the  Muses,  surrounding  the 
mount,  and  )daying  upon  a  variety  of  musical  inetra- 
ments,  at  whose  feet  were  in<$cribed  several  epigram 
suited  to  the  occasion,  in  letters  of  gold. 

Her  majesty  then  proceeded  to  Leadenhall,  wbera 
stood  a  pageant,  representing  a  hill  encompasMd  wlili 
red  and  white  roses ;  and  above  it  was  a  golden  stamp, 
upon  which  a  white  falcon,  de^^ending  from  above, 
perched,  and  was  ouickly  followed  by  an  angel,  iriio 
put  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head.  A  little  lower  oa 
the  hillock  sat  St.  Anne,  surrounded  by  her  progeny, 
one  of  whom  made  an  oration,  in  which  waa  a  wish  that 
her  majesty  might  prove  extremely  prolific 

The  procession  then  advanced  to  the  conduit  In  Corn- 
hill ;  where  the  graces  sat  enthroned,  with  a  fountain 
before  them,  incessantly  discharging  wine ;  and  under* 
neath,  a  poet,  who,  described  the  q  lalitlef  peculiar  to 
ea'-h  of  these  amiable  deities,  and  preseiUed  the  queen 
with  their  several  gifts. 

The  cavalcade  thence  proceeded  to  a  great  conduit  that 
stood  opposite  to  Mercers-hall  in  Cheapeide,  and  upoa 
that  occasion  was  painted  with  a  variety  of  emblems,  and 
during  the  solemnity  and  remaining  part  of  the  day,  raa 
with  (Tifierent  aorta  of  wine,  for  the  emertainmem  of  um 
populace. 

At  the  end  of  Wood-street,  the  standard  there  was 
finely  embelished  with  royal  portraitures  and  a  number 
of  flags  on  which  were  painted  cnaia  of  arms  aiul  iro* 
phies,  and  above  was  a  concen  of  vocal  and  inscruiDeo 
tal  music 

At  the  upper  end  of  Cheapside  was  the  alderman'^ 
station,  where  the  recorder  addressed  the  queen  in  a 
very  elegant  oration,  and  in  the  name  of  the  citizens, 
presented  her  with  a  thousand  marks  in  a  purse  of  goM 
tissue,  which  her  majesty  very  ^cefuily  received. 

At  a  small  distance,  by  Cheapside  conduit  waa  a  page 
ant,  in  which  were  seated  Minerva,  Juno,  and  Venus; 
before  whom  sto' d  the  god  Mercury;  who  in  their 
names,  presented  the  queen  a  golden  apple. 

At  St.  Patil  s  gate  there  waa  a  floe  pageant.  In  which 
sat  three  ladies,  richly  dressed,  with  each  a  cbaplet  oa 
her  head,  and  a  ubiet  in  her  hand,  containing  Latin  tai 
scriptions. 

At  the  east  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  the  queen  waa  en 
tertained  bv  some  of  the  scholars  belonging  to  8l  PauPa 
school,  with  verses  in  praise  of  the  king  and  her  majesty, 
with  which  she  seemed  highly  delighted. 

Thence  proceeding  to  Ludgate,  which  was  finely  de- 
corated, her  majesty  was  entertained  with  several  aongr 
adapted  to  the  occasion,  aung  in  concert  by  men  and 
boys  upon  the  leaits  over  the  gate. 

At  the  end  of  Shoe-lane,  in  Fleet-street,  a  Kandeone 
tower  with  four  turrets  was  erected  upon  the  conduit,  in 
each  of  which  stood  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  with  their 
several  symbols ;  who  addressing  themaelvea  to  die 
queen,  promised  they  would  never  leave  her,  biR  be 
always  her  constant  auendants.  Within  the  tower  was 
an  excellent  concert  of  music,  and  the  conduit  all  the 
while  ran  with  various  sorts  of  wine. 

At  Tempi  -bar  she  was  aeuin  entertained  with  aongsi, 
sung  in  concert  by  a  choir  of  men  and  hove ;  and  having 
from  th-nce  proceeded  to  Westminster,  she  returned  the 
lord  mayor  thanks  for  his  g"od  offices,  and  those  of  the 
citizens,  that  day.  The  day  after,  the  lord  mayor,  alder 
men,  and  sheriffs,  assisted  at  the  coronation,  which  wl* 
performed  with  great  splendour.  Sfote's  •SnnaU. 

Note.— The  same  historian  informs  us,  that  Queen  EU 
zalieth  passed  in  the  like  manner,  through  lbs  ckj,  m 
her  coronation. 
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money  that  is  so  spent  is  spent  at  home,  and  the 
king  will  receive  again  what  he  lays  out  on  the 
pleasure  of  his  people.  Nor  is  it  to  he  omitted, 
that  if  the  cost  be  considered  as  expended  by  the 
public,  much  more  will  be  saved  than  lost ;  for 
the  excessive  prices  at  which  windows  and  tops 
of  houses  are  now  let,  will  be  abated,  not  only 
greater  numbers  will  be  admitted  to  the  show, 
but  each  will  come  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Some  regulations  are  necessary,  whatever  track 
be  chosen.  The  scaflS>ld  ought  to  be  raised  at 
least  four  feet,  with  rails  high  enough  to  support 
the  standards,  and  yet  so  low  as  not  to  hmder 
the  view. 

It  would  add  much  to  the  gratification  of  the 
people,  if  the  horse-guards  by  which  all  our  pro- 


cessionB  have  been  of  late  encumbered,  and  ren- 
dered  dangerous  to  the  multitude,  were  to  be  left 
behind  at  the  coronation  ;  and  if  contrary  to  the 
desires  of  the  people,  the  procession  must  pass 
in  the  old  track,  that  the  number  of  foot  soldiers 
be  diminished  ;  since  it  cannot  but  ofiend  every 
Englishman  to  see  troops  of  soldiers  placed  be- 
tween him  and  his  sovereign,  as  if  they  were  the 
most  honourable  of  the  people,  or  the  king  re- 
quired guards  to  secure  his  person  from  hb 
subjects.  As  their  station  makes  them  think 
themselves  important,  their  insolence  is  always 
such  as  may  be  expected  from  servile  authority ; 
and  the  impatience  of  the  people,  under  such 
immediate  oppression,  always  produces  quarreSo, 
tumults,  ana  mischief 
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The  public  may  justly  require  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  every  design,  for 
which  the  favour  of  the  public  is  openly  solicited. 
The  artists,  who  were  themselves  the  first  pro- 
jectors of  an  exhibition  in  this  nation,  and  who 
have  now  contributed  to  the  following^  catalogue, 
think  it  therefore  necessary  to  explain  their  pur- 
pose, and  justify  their  conduct.  An  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  art,  being  a  spectacle  new  in  this 
kingdom,  has  raised  various  opinions  and  con- 
jectures among  those  who  are  unacouainted  with 
the  practice  in  foreign  nations.  Tnose  who  set 
out  their  performances  to  general  view,  have 
been  too  often  considered  as  the  rivals  of  'each 
other,  as  men  actuated,  if  not  by  avarice,  at  least 
by  vanity,  and  contending  for  superiority  of  fame, 
though  not  for  a  pecuniary  prize ;  it  cannot  be 
denied  or  doubted,  that  all  who  oner  themselves 
to  criticism  are  desirous  of  praise ;  this  desire  is 
not  onlv  innocent,  but  virtuous,  while  it  is  unde- 
based  oy  artifice,  and  unpolluted  by  envy ;  and 
of  envy  or  artifice  these  men  can  never  be  ac- 
cused, who,  already  enjoying  all  the  honours  and 
profits  of  their  profession,  are  content  to  stand 
candidates  for  public  notice,  with  genius  yet  im- 
experienced,  and  diligence  yet  unrewardeo ;  who, 
without  any  hope  of  increasbg  their  own  repu- 
tation or  interest,  expose  their  names  and  their 
works  only  that  they  may  fiirnish  an  opportunity 
of  appearance  to  the  young,  the  diffident,  and 
the  neglected. 

The  purpose  of  this  exhibition  is  not  to  enrich 
the  artists,  but  to  advance  the  art :  the  eminent 
are  not  flattered  with  preference,  nor  the  obscure 
insulted  with  contempt ;  whoever  hopes  to  de- 


serve public  favour,  is  here  invited  to  display  hit 
merit. 

Of  the  price  put  upon  this  exhibition  some  ac« 
count  may  be  demanded.  Whoever  sets  his 
work  to  be  shown,  naturally  desires  a  multitude 
of  spectators ;  but  his  desire  defeats  its  own  end, 
when  spectators  assemble  in  such  numbers  as  to 
obstruct  one  another.  Though  we  are  far  from 
wishing  to  diminish  the  pleasures,  or  depredate 
the  sentiments,  of  any  class  of  the  community, 
we  know,  however,  what  every  one  knows,  that 
all  cannot  be  judges  or  purchasers  of  works  of 
art ;  ye^  we  have  already  found  by  experience, 
that  all  are  desirous  to  see  an  exhibition.  When 
the  terms  of  admission  were  low,  our  room  was 
thronged  with  such  multitudes  as  made  access 
dangerous,  and  frightened  away  those  whose  ap- 
probation was  most  desired. 

Yet,  because  it  is  seldom  believed  that  money 
is  got  but  for  the  love  of  money,  we  shall  tell  the 
use  which  we  intend  to  make  of  our  expected 
profits. 

Many  artists  of  great  abilities  are  unable  to 
sell  their  works  for  their  due  price ;  to  remove 
this  inconvenience,  an  annual  sale  will  be  sp- 
pointed,  to  which  every  man  may  send  his  works, 
and  send  them  if  he  will,  without  his  name. 
These  works  will  be  reviewed  by  the  committee 
that  conduct  the  exhibition.  A  price  will  be 
secretly  set  on  every  piece,  and  registered  by  the 
secretary.  If  the  piece  exposed  is  sold  for  more, 
the  whole  price  shall  be  the  artist*8;  but  if  the 
purchasers  value  it  at  less  than  the  committee, 
the  artist  shall  be  jsaid  the  deficiency  from  the 
profits  of  the  exhibition. 
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ON  SCHOOL  CHASTISEMENT. 

[A  SCHOOLMASTER  in  Scotland,  was  in  1772, 
by  a  court  of  inferior  jurisdiciion,  deprived  of  liia 
office,  for  bein;^  somewhat  severe  in  the  chastise- 
ment of  his  scholars.  The  Court  of  Session, 
considering  it  to  be  dangerous  to  the  interest  of 
learning  and  education  to  lessen  the  dignity  of 
teachers,  and  make  them  afraid  of  too  indulgent 
parents,  instilled  by  the  complaints  of  their 
children,  restored  him.  His  opponent  appealed 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  Mr.  Bos  well  was 
his  counsel  On  this  occasion.  Dr.  Johnson 
dictated  the  following  paper  to  Mr.  Boswell,  as 
some  assbtance  to  Mr.  R  in  his  address  to  the 
Lords.] 

"The  charge  is,  that  this  schoolmaster  has 
used  immoderate  and  cruel  correction.  Correc- 
tion, in  itself,  is  not  cruel :  children,  being  not 
reasonable,  can  be  governed  only  by  fear.  To 
impress  this  fear,  is  therefore  one  of  the  first 
ditties  of  tha^  who  have  the  care  of  children. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  parent;  and  has  never  been 
thought  incon^stent  with  parental  tenderness. 
Ii  is  ue  duty  of  a  master,  who  is  in  his  highest 
exaltation  when  he  is  loco  parenHs.    Yet,  as 

giod  thin^  become  evil  by  excess,  correction, 
y  beinjg  immoderate|^  may  become  cruel  But 
when  is  correction  immoderate?  When  it  is 
more  frequent  or  more  severe  than  is  required 
aJ  mo)un'ium  et  doeendum,  for  reformation  and 
instruction.  No  severity  is  cruel  which  obsti- 
n  \cy  makes  necessary ;  for  the  greatest  cruelty 
would  be  to  desist,  and  leave  the  scholar  too 
careless  for  instruction,  and  too  much  hardened 
for  reproof.  Locke,  in  his  Treatise  of  Education, 
mentions  a  mother,  with  applause,  who  whipped 
an  infant  eight  times  before  she  had  subdued  it: 
for  had  she  stopped  at  the  seventh  act  of  correc- 
tion, her  daughter,  says  he,  would  have  been 
r: lined.  The  degrees  of  obstinacy  in  young 
minds,  are  very  different ;  as  different  must  be 
the  degrees  of  persevering  severity.  A  stubborn 
sch  >lar  must  be  corrected  till  he  is  subdued. 
The  discipline  of  a  school  is  military.  There 
miHt  be  either  unbounded  license,  or  absolute 
authority.  The  master,  who  punishes,  not  only 
consul  IS  the  future  happiness  of  him  who  is  the 
immediate  subject  of  correction,  but  he  propa- 
gates obedience  through  the  whole  school ;  and 
establishes  regularity  by  exemplary  justice.  The 
victorious  obstinacy  of  a  single  boy  would  make 
his  future  endeavours  of  reformation  or  instruc- 
tion totally  ineffectual  Obstinacy,  therefore, 
must  never  be  victorious.  Yet,  it  is  well  known 
that  there  sometimes  occurs  a  sullen  and  hardy 
resolution,  that  laughs  at  all  common  punish- 
ment, and  bids  defiance  to  all  conmion  degrees 
of  pain.  Corrections  must  be  proportionate  to 
occasions.  The  flexible  will  be  reformed  by 
fonae  discipUaey  and  the  refractory  must  be  sub- 


dued by  harsher  methods.  The  degrees  of  sdio 
lastic,  as  of  military  punishment,  no  stated  rules 
can  ascertain.  It  must  be  enforced  till  it  over- 
powers temptation ;  till  stubbornness  become 
flexible,  and  perverseness  regular.  Custom  and 
reason  have,  indeed,  set  some  bounds  to  scho- 
lastic penalties.  The  schoolmaster  inflicu  no 
capital  punishments  ^  nor  enforces  his  edicts  K 
either  aeath  or  mutilation.  The  civil  law  has 
wisely  determined,  that  a  master  who  strikes  tx 
a  scholar's  eye  shall  be  considered  as  criminal 
But  punishments,  however  severe,  that  produce 
no  lasting  evil,  may  be  just  and  reasonable,  be- 
cause they  may  be  necessary.  Such  have  been 
the  punishments  used  by  the  respondent.  No 
scholar  has  gone  from  him  either  blind  or  lame, 
or  with  any  of  his  limbs  or  powers  injured  or  im- 
paired. They  were  irregular,  and  ne punished 
them  :  they  were  obstinate,  and  he  enforced  his 
punishment.  But  however  provoked,  be  never 
exceeded  the  limits  of  moderation,  for  he  inflicted 
nothing  beyond  present  pain  ;  and  how  mudi  of 
that  was  required,  no  man  is  so  little  able  to  de- 
termine as  those  who  have  determined  against 
him — the  parents  of  the  offenders.  It  has  been 
Slid,  that  he  used  unprecedented  and  improper 
instruments  of  correction.  Of  this  accusation 
the  meaning  is  not  very  easy  to  be  found.  No 
instrument  of  correction  is  more  proper  thao 
another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted  to  produce 
present  pain  without  lasting  mischieC  Whatever 
were  his  instruments,  no  lasting  mischief  has  en- 
sued :  and  therefore,  however  unusual,  in  hands 
so  cautious,  they  were  proper.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected, that  the  responaent  admits  the  charge  of 
cruelty,  by  producing  no  evidence  to  confute  it 
Let  it  be  considered,  that  bis  scholars  are  either 
dispersed  at  lar^e  in  the  world,  or  continue  to  in- 
habit the  place  m  which  they  were  bred.  Those 
who  are  dispersed  cannot  be  found ;  those  who 
remain  are  the  sons  of  his  prosecutors,  and  are 
not  likely  to  support  a  man  to  whom  their  frthers 
are  enemies.  It  it  be  supposed  that  the  enmity 
of  their  fathers  proves  the  justness  of  the  dnqge, 
it  must  be  considered  how  often  experience 
shows  us,  that  men  who  are  angry  on  one  ground 
will  accuse  on  another ;  with  how  little  kindness, 
in  a  town  of  low  trade,  a  man  who  lives  by  learn- 
in?  is  regarded ;  and  how  implicitly,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  heark- 
ened to  and  followed.  In  a  place  tike  Campbell* 
town,  it  is  easy  for  one  of  the  principal  innabi- 
tants  to  make  a  party.  It  is  easy  for  that  pvtj 
to  heat  themselves  with  imaginary  grievances. 
It  is  easy  for  them  to  oppress  a  man  poorer  than 
themselves ;  and  natural  to  assert  the  dignity  of 
riches,  by  persisting  in  oppression.  T&  ugQ- 
ment  which  attempts  to  prove  the  impropriety  of 
restoring  him  to  the  school,  by  alleging  that  he 
has  lost  the  coofidence  of  the  peo|^e,  ia  not  the 
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Bttbject  of  juridical  consideration ;  for  he  is  to 
suffer)  if  he  must  suffer,  not  for  their  judgment, 
but  for  his  own  actions.  It  may  be  convenient 
for  them  to  have  another  master ;  but  it  is  a  con- 
venience of  their  own  making.  It  would  be  like- 
wise convenient  for  him  to  find  another  school ; 
but  this  convenience  he^cannot  obtain.  The 
ciuestion  is  not  what  is  now  convenient^  but  what 
is  generally  right.  If  the  people  of  Carapbclltown 
bedistressed  oy  the  restoration  of  the  respond- 
ent, they  are  distressed  only  by  their  own  fault ; 
by  turbulent  passions  and  unreasonable  desires ; 
by  tyranny,  which  law  has  defeated,  and  by 
malice,  which  virtue  has  surmounted." 

[The  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session  was  re- 
versed in  the  House  of  Lords,  April  14,  1772, 
and  the  schoolmaster  consequently  deprived  of 
his  situation. 


ON  VICIOUS  INTROMISSION. 
[It  was  held  of  old,  and  continued  for  a  long 

fieriod  to  be  an  established  principle  in  Scotch 
aw,  that  whoever  intermeddled  with  the  effects 
of  a  person  deceased,  without  the  interposition 
of  legal  authority  to  guard  against  embezzle- 
ment, should  be  subjected  to  pay  all  the  debts  of 
the  deceased,  as  having  been  guilty  of  what  was 
technically  called  vicious  intromission.  The 
Court  of  Session  had  gradually  relaxed  the 
strictness  of  this  principle,  where  the  interference 
proved  had  been  inconsiderable.  In  a  case  which 
came  before  that  Court,  in  1772,  Mr.  Boswell 
bad  laboured  to  persuade  the  judges  to  return  to 
the  ancient  law.  It  was  his  opinion  that  they 
ought  to  adhere  to  it,  but  ho  exhausted  all  his 
powers  of  reasoning  in  vain.  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  as  he  did,  and  in  order  to  assist  him  in 
his  application  to  the  Court  for  a  revision  and  al- 
teration of  the  judgment,  dictated  to  Mr.  Bos- 
well the  following  argument.] 

"This,  we  are  told,  is  a  law  which  has  its 
force  only  from  the  long  practice  of  the  Court ; 
and  may,  therefore,  be  suspended  or  modified  as 
the  Court  shall  think  proper. 

"  Concerning  the  power  of  the  Court  to  make 
or  to  suspend  a  law,  we  have  no  intention  to  in- 
quire. It  is  sufl[icient  for  our  purpose  that  every 
just  law  is  dictated  by  reason ;  and  that  the 
practice  of  every  lecal  court  is  regulated  by 
equity.  It  is  the  quality  of  reason  to  be  invari- 
able and  constant ;  and  of  equity,  to  give  to  one 
man  what,  in  the  same  case,  is  ^iven  to  another. 
The  advantage  which  humanity  derives  from 
law  is  this :  that  the  law  gives  every  man  a  rule 
of  action,  and  prescribes  a  mode  of  conduct 
which  shall  entitle  him  to  the  support  and  pro- 
tection of  society.  That  the  law  may  be  a  rule 
of  action,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  known :  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  permanent  and  stable.  The 
law  is  the  measure  of  civil  right :  but  if  the 
measure  be  changeable,  the  extent  of  the  thing 
measured  never  can  be  settled. 

•«  To  permit  a  law  to  be  modified  at  discretion, 
is  to  leave  the  community  without  law.  It  is  to 
withdraw  the  direction  of  that  public  wisdom, 
by  which  the  deficiences  of  private  understand- 
ing are  to  be  supplied.  It  is  to  sufiTer  the  rash 
and  ignorant  to  act  at  discretion,  and  then  to 
depend  for  the  legality  of  that  action  on  the  sen- 
tence of  the  judge.  He  that  is  thus  governod, 
lives  not  by  law,  i>ut  by  opinion :  not  by  a  cer- 
T4 


tain  mle  to  which  he  can  apply  his  intention 
before  he  acts,  but  by  an  uncertam  and  variable 
opinion,  which  he  can  never  know  but  aAer  he 
has  committed  the  act  on  which  that  opinion 
shall  be  passed.  He  lives  by  a  law  (if  a  law  it 
be)  which  he  can  never  know  before  he  has  of- 
fended it.  To  this  case  may  be  justly  apphed 
that  important  principle,  misera  est  iervUus  uH 
jut  est  out  ineognilum  aut  vagum.  If  intromis 
sion  be  not  criminal  till  it  exceeds  a  certain 
point,  and  that  point  be  unsettled,  and  conse 
quently  different  in  different  minds,  the  ri^ht 
of  intromission,  and  the  right  of  the  creditor 
arising  from  it,  are  all  jura  vaga,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, are  iura  incognita  ;  and  the  result  can 
be  no  other  than  a  misera  servitus^  an  uncer- 
tainty concerning  the  event  of  action,  a  servile 
dependancc  on  private  opinion. 

"  It  may  be  urged,  ana  with  great  plausibili^^^ 
that  there  may  be  intromission  without  fiiiua  ; 
which,  however  true,  will  by  no  means  justify 
an  occasional  and  arbitrary  relaxation  of  th» 
law.  The  end  of  law  is  protection  as  well  as 
vengeance.  Indeed,  vengeance  is  never  used 
but  to  strengthen  protection.  That  society  only 
is  well  coverned,  where  life  is  freed  from  dan- 
ger, and  from  suspicion ;  where  possession  is  so 
sheltered  by  salutary  prohibitions,  that  violation 
is  prevented  more  frequf*ntly  than  punished. 
Such  a  prohibition  was  this,  while  it  operated 
with  its  original  force.  The  creditor  of  the  de- 
ceased  was  not  only  without  loss,  but  without 
fear.  He  was  not  to  seek  a  remedy  for  an  injury 
suffered  ;  for  injury  was  warded  ofc 

"As  the  law  nas  been  sometimes  administer- 
ed, it  lays  us  open  to  wounds,  because  it  is  ima- 
gined to  have  tlie  power  of  heaUng.  To  punish 
fraud  when  it  is  detected,  is  the  proper  art  of 
vindictive  justice :  but  to  prevent  frauds,  and 
make  punishment  unnecessary,  is  the  great  em* 
ployment  of  legislative  wisdom.  To  permit  in- 
tromission, and  to  punish  fraud,  is  to  make  law 
no  better  tnan  a  pitfall.  To  tread  upon  the  brink 
is  safe-;  but  to  come  a  step  further  is, destruction. 
But.  surely,  it  is  better  to  enclose  the  gulf,  and 
hinder  all  access,  than  by  encouraging  us  to  ad- 
vance a  little,  to  entice  us  aflerwards  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  let  us  perceive  our  folly  only  by  out 
destruction. 

"As  law  supplies  the  weak  with  adventitiotlii 
strength,  it  hkewise  enlightens  the  ignorant 
with  extrinsic  understanding.  Law  teaches  us 
to  know  when  we  commit  injury  and  when  we 
suffer  it.  It  fixes  certain  marks  upon  actionS| 
by  which  we  are  admonished  to  do  or  to  forbear 
them.  Qut  sibi  bene  temperat  in  licitis,  says  one 
of  the  fathers,  nunquam  cadet  in  Ulicita,  He 
who  never  intromits  at  all,  will  never  intromit 
with  fraudulent  intentions. 

"  The  relaxation  of  the  law  against  vicioui 
intromission,  has  been  very  favourably  repre* 
sented  by  a  great  master  of  jurisprudence,* 
whose  words  have  been  exhibited  with  unn^es- 
sary  pomp,  and  seem  to  be  considered  as  irre* 
sistibly  decisive.  The  great  moment  of  his  au- 
thority makes  it  necessary  to  examine  his  posi- 
tion. *  Some  ages  ago,  (says  he,)  before  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  inhabitants  of  tnis  part  of  the  island 
was  subdued,  the  utmost  severity  of  the  civu 
law  was  necessary,  to  restrain  individuals  from 
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foundering  each  other.  Thus,  the  mftn  who  in- 
termeddled irreffularly  with  the  moveables  of  a 
|>erson  deceased,  was  subjected  to  all  the  debts 
ei  the  deceased  without  limitation.  This  makes 
a  branch  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  known  by  the 
name  of  wciotw  ihtromission  :  and  so  rigidly  was 
this  regulation  applied  in  our  Courts  of  Law, 
that  the  most  trining  moveable  abstracted  mala 
fidty  subjected  the  intermeddlcr  to  the  foregoing 
consequences,  which  proved  in  many  instances 
a  most  rigorous  punishment  But  this  severity 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  subdue  the  undiscip- 
lined nature  of  our  people.  It  is  extremely  re- 
markable, that  in  proportion  to  our  improvement 
in  manners,  this  regulation  has  been  gradually 
Boflened  and  applied  by  oiu*  Sovereign  Court 
with  a  sparing  hand.' 

"I  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  observ- 
ing, that  this  learned  and  judicious  writer  has 
not  accurately  distingtiished  the  deficicnces  and 
demands,  of  the  different  conditions  of  human 
life,  which,  from  a  degree  of  savageness  and 
independence,  in  which  all  laws  are  vain,  passes, 
.or  may  pass,  by  innumerable  gradations,  to  a 
state  of  reciprocal  benignity,  in  which  laws  shall 
be  no  longer  necessary.  Men  are  first  wild  and 
unsocial, Tivinff  each  man  to  himself,  taking  from 
the  weak,  and  losing  to  the  strong.  In  their 
first  coalitions  of  society,  much  of  this  original 
Mivageness  is  retained.  Of  general  happiness, 
the  product  of  general  confidence,  there  is  yet 
no  thought.  Alen  continue  to  prosecute  their 
own  advantages  by  the  nearest  way ;  and  the 
utmost  severity  of  the  civil  law  is  necessary  to 
restrain  individuals  from  plundering  each  other. 
The  restraints  then  necessary,  are  restraints 
from  plunder,  from  acts  of  public  violence,  and 
undisguised  oppression.  The  ferocity  of  our 
ancestors,  as  of  all  other  nations,  produced  not 
fraud,  but  rapine.  They  had  not  yet  learned  to 
c^eat,  and  attempted  only  to  rob.  As  manners 
grow  more  polished,  with   the  knowledge  of 

good,  men  attain  likewise  dexterity  in  evil, 
►pen  rapin^becomes  less  frequent,  and  violence 
gives  way  to  cunning.  Those  who  before  in- 
vaded pastures  and  stormed  houses,  now  begin 
to  enrich  themselves  by  unequal  contracts  and 
fraudulent  intromissions.  It  is  not  against  the 
violence  of  ferocity,  but  the  circumventions  of 
deceit,  that  this  law  was  framed ;  and  I  am 
afraid  the  increase  of  commerce,  and  the  inces- 
sant struggle  for  riches  which  commerce  excites, 
give  us  no  prospect  of  an  end  speedily  to  be  ex- 
pected of  artifice  and  fraud.  It  therefore  seems 
to  be  no  very  conclusive  reasonmg,  which  con- 
nects those  two  propositions : — *  the  nation  is 
become  less  ferocious,  and  therefore  the  laws 
against  fraud  and  covin  shall  be  relaxed.* 

"  Whatever  reason  may  have  influenced  the 
Judges  to  a  relaxation  of  the  law,  it  was  not  that 
the  nation  was  grown  less  fierce ;  and,  I  am 
afraid,  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  that  it  is  grown 
less  fraudulent 

"Since  this  law  has  been  represented  as  ri- 
l^rously  and  unreasonably  penal,  it  seems  not 
improper  to  consider  what  are  the  conditions 
and  qualities  that  make  the  justice  or  propriety 
of  a^cnal  law. 

"  To  niake  a  penal  law  reasonable  and  just, 
two  conditions  are  necessary,  and  two  proper. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  law  should  be  adequate 
to  its  end ;  tbiat,  if  it  be  observed,  it  shalt  pre- 


vent the  evil  against  which  it  is  &«cted.  It  ii^ 
secondly,  necessary  that  the  end  of  the  law  be 
of  such  importance  as  to  deserve  the  security  of 
a  penal  sanction.  The  other  conditions  of  a 
penal  law,  which,  though  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, are  to  a  very  high  degree  fit,  are,  that  to 
the  moral  violation  of  the  law  there  are  many 
temptations,  and  that  of  the  physical  observance 
there  is  great  facility. 

"All  these  conditions  apparently  concur  to 
justify  the  law  which  we  are  now  considering. 
Its  end  is  the  security  of  property,  and  property 
very  oflcn  of  great  value.  Tne  method  by  which 
it  effects  the  security  is  efficacious,  bemuse  it 
admits  in  its  original  rigour,  no  gradations  of  in- 
jury ;  but  keeps  ^uilt  and  innocence  apart,  by  a 
distinct  and  definite  limitation.  He  that  intro- 
mits, is  criminal ;  he  that  intromits  not,  is  inno- 
cent Of  the  two  secondary  considerations  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  both  are  in  our  favour. 
The  temptation  to  intromit  is  frequent  and 
strong :  so  strong  and  so  fxequent,  as  to  require 
the  utmost  activity  of  justice,  and  vigilance  of 
caution,  to  withstand  its  prevalence;  and  the 
method  by  which  a  man  may  entitle  himself  to 
legal  intromission,  is  so  open  and  so  facile,  that 
to  neglect  it  is  a  proof  of  fraudulent  intention : 
for  why  should  a  man  omit  to  do  (but  for  rea- 
sons which  he  will  not  confess)  that  which  be 
can  do  so  easily,  and  that  which  he  knows  to  be 
required  by  the  law?  If  temptation  were  rare, 
a  penal  law  might  be  deemed  unnecessary.  If 
the  duty  enjoined  by  the  law  were  of  difficult 
performance,  omission,  though  it  could  not  be 
justified,  might  be  pitied.  But  in  the  present 
case,  neither  equity  nor  compassion  operate 
against  it  A  useful,  a  necessary  law  is  broken, 
not  only  without  a  reasonable  motive,  but  with 
all  the  inducements  to  obedience  that  can  be  de- 
rived from  safety  and  facihty. 

"I  therefore  return  to  my  original  position, 
that  a  law,  to  have  its  effects,  must  be  perma- 
nent and  stable.  It  may  be  said  in  the  language 
of  the  schools.  Lex  rum  recipit  majus  et  mtitiij, — 
we  may  have  a  law,  or  we  may  have  no  law,  but 
we  cannot  have  half  a  law.  We  mnst  either 
have  a  rule  of  action,  or  be  permitted  to  act  by 
discretion  and  by  chance.  Deviations  iirom  thie 
law  must  be  unitonnly  punished,  or  no  man  can 
be  certain  when  he  shall  be  safe. 

"That  from  the  rigour  of  the  original  institn- 
tion  this  court  has  sometimes  departed,  cannot 
be  denied.  But  as  it  is  evident  that  such  devi- 
ations as  they  make  law  uncertain,  make  life 
unsafe,  I  hope,  that  the  wisdom  of  our  anceatois 
will  be  treated  with  due  reverence:  and  that 
consistent  and  steady  decisions  will  furnish  the 
people  with  a  rule  of  action,  and  leave  fraud  and 
fraudulent  intromissions  no  future  hope  of  im 
punity  or  escape." 

ON  LAY-PATRONAOE  IN  THE  CHimCH 
OP  SCOTLAND. 

[Cluestion — ^Whether  the  claim  of  lay-patrooa 
to  present  ministers  to  parishes  be  well  founded: 
and  supposing  it  to  be  well  founded,  whetiber  it 
ought  to  be  exercised  without  the  concnncnc* 
of  the  people? — Written  in  1773.] 

''Against  the  right  of  patrons  is  commonly 
opposed,  by  the  in^rior  judicatures,  the  plea  of 
conscience.    Their  oonscieiice  tells  tbem,  that 
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the  people  ought  to  choose  tiieir  pastor:  their 
conscience  tcUs  them,  that  they  ought  not  to  im- 
pose upon  a  congregation  a  minister  ungrateful 
and  unacceptable  to  his  auditors.  Conscience 
is  nothing  more  than  a  conviction  felt  by  our- 
selves of  sometliing  to  be  done,  or  something  to 
be  avoided :  and  in  questions  of  simple  unper- 
plexed  morality,  conscience  is  very  often  a  guide 
that  may  be  trusted.  But  before  conscience  can 
determine,  the  state  of  the  question  is  supposed 
to  be  completely  known.  In  questions  of  law, 
or  of  fact,  conscience  is  very  often  confounded 
with  opinion.  No  man's  conscience  can  tell  him 
the  rights  of  another  man ;  they  must  be  known 
by  rational  investigation  or  historical  inouiry. — 
Opinion,  which  he  that  holds  it  may  call  his  con- 
science, may  teach  some  men  that  religion  would 
be  promoted,  and  quiet  preserved,  by  granting 
to  tne  people  universally  the  choice  of  uieir  mi- 
nisters. But  it  is  a  conscience  very  ill  informed 
that  violates  the  rights  of  one  man,  for  the  con- 
venience of  another.  Religion  cannot  be  pro- 
moted by  injustice ;  and  it  was  never  yet  found 
that  a  popular  election  was  very  quietly  trans- 
acted. 

"  That  justice  would  be  violated  by  transfer- 
ring to  the  people  the  right  of  patronage,  is  ap- 
parent to  all  wno  know  whence  that  right  had 
Its  original.  The  right  of  patronage  was  not  at 
first  a  privile^  torn  by  power  from  unresisting 
poverty.  It  is  not  an  authority  at  first  usurped 
in  times  of  ignorance,  and  established  only  by 
succession  and  bv  precedents.  It  is  not  a  grant 
capriciously  made  from  a  higher  tyrant  to  a 
lower.  It  is  a  ri^ht  dearlv  purchased  by  the 
first  possessors,  and  justly  inherited  by  those  that 
succeed  them.  When  Christianity  was  esta- 
blished in  this  island,  a  regular  mode  of  worship 
was  prescribed.  Public  worship  requires  a  pub- 
lic place ;  ani  the  proprietors  of  lands,  as  they 
were  converted,  built  cnurches  for  their  families 
and  their  vassals.  For  the  maintenance  of 
ministers  they  settled  a  certain  portion  of  their 
lands;  and  a  district,  throuch  which  each  mi- 
nister was  required  to  extend  his  care,  was,  by 
that  circumscription,  constituted  a  parish.  This 
is  a  position  so  generally  received  in  England, 
that  the  extent  of  a  manor  and  of  a  parish  are 
rejrularly  received  for  each  other.  The  churches 
which  the  proprietors  of  lands  had  thus  built  and 
thus  endoweo,  they  justly  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  provide  with  ministers;  and  where 
the  episcopal  government  prevails,  the  bishop 
has  no  power  to  reject  a  man  nominated  by  the 
patron,  but  for  some  crime  that  might  exclude 
nim  from  the  priesthood.  For  the  endowment 
of  the  church  being  the  gift  of  the  landlord,  he 
was  consequently  at  liberty  to  give  it  according 
to  his  choice,  to  any  man  capable  of  performing 
the  holy  offices.  The  people  did  not  choose 
him,  because  the  people  did  not  pay  him. 

•*  We  hear  it  sometimes  urged,  tnat  this  original 
right  is  passed  out  of  memory,  and  is  obliterated 
and  obscured  fay  many  translations  of  property 
and  changes  of  government;  that  scarce  any 
church  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of  the 
builders ;  and  that  the  present  persons  have  en- 
tered subsequently  upon  the  pretended  rights  by 
a  thousand  accidental  and  unknown  causes. — 
Much  of  this,  perhaps,  is  true.  But  how  is  the 
rieht  of  patronage  extinguished  ?  If  the  right 
jiHlowed  the  lands,  it  is  possessed  by  the  same 


equity  by  which  the  lands  are  possessed.  It  i% 
in  edect,  part  of  the  manor,  and  protected  hj 
the  same  laws  with  every  other  pnvilege.  Let 
us  suppose  an  estate  forfeited  by  treason,  and 

S anted  by  the  Crown  to  a  new  family,  wit^ 
e  lands  were  forfeited  all  the  rights  appendant 
to  those  lands ;  by  the  same  power  that  grants 
the  lands,  the  rights  also  are  granted.  The  right 
lost  to  the  patron  falls  not  to  the  people,  but  is 
either  retained  by  the  Crown,  or,  what  to  the 
people  is  the  same  thins,  is  by  the  Crown  given 
away.  Let  it  change  hands  ever  so  often,  it  is 
possessed  by  him  tnat  receives  it  with  the  same 
right  as  it  was  conveyed.  It  may,  indeed,  like 
all  our  possessions,  be  forcibly  seized  or  fraudu- 
lently obtained.  But  no  injury  is  still  done  to 
the  people ;  for  what  they  never  had,  thev  hav^ 
never  losL  Caius  may  usurp  the  right  of  Titius, 
but  neither  Caius  nor  Titius  injure  the  people; 
and  no  man^s  conscience,  hov^ever  tender  or 
however  active,  can  prompt  him  to  restore  what 
may  be  proved  to  have  been  never  taken  away. 
Supposing,  what  I  think  cannot  be  proved,  that 
a  popular  election  of  ministers  were  to  be  de- 
sired, our  desires  are  not  the  measure  of  equity. 
It  were  to  be  desired  that  power  should  be  only 
in  the  hands  of  the  merciful,  and  riches  in  the 
possession  of  the  generous ;  but  the  law  must 
leave  both  riches  and  power  where  it  finds  them ; 
and  must  often  leave  riches  with  the  covetous, 
and  power  with  the  cruel.  Convenience  may 
be  a  rule  in  little  things,  where  no  other  rule  has 
been  established.  But  as  the  great  end  of  go- 
vernment is  to  give  every  man  his  own,  no  in- 
convenience is  greater  than  that  of  making  right 
uncertain.  Nor  is  any  man  more  an  enemy  to 
public  peace,  than  he  who  fills  weak  heads  with 
imaginary  claims,  and  breaks  the  series  of  civil 
subordination,  by  inciting  the  lower  classes  of 
mankind  to  encroach  upon  the  higher. 

"  Haxing  thus  shown  that  the  nght  of  patron- 
age, being  originally  purchased,  may  be  legally 
transferred,  and  that  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
lawful  possessors,  at  least  as  certainly  as  any 
other  right : — we  have  left  the  advocates  of  the 
people  no  other  plea  than  that  of  convenience. 
Let  us,  therefore,  now  consider  what  the  people 
would  really  gain  by  a  general  abohtion  of  the 
right  of  patronage.  >Vhat  is  most  to  be  desired 
by  such  a  change  is,  that  the  country  should  be 
supplied  with  better  ministers.  But  why  should 
we  suppose  that  the  parish  will  make  a  wiser 
choice  than  the  patron  ?  If  we  suppose  mankind 
actuated  by  interest,  the  patron  is  more  likely  to 
choose  with  caution,  because  he  will  suflTer  more 
by  choosing  wrong.  By  the  deficiencies  of  his 
minister,  or  by  his  vices,  he  is  equally  off*ended 
with  the  rest  of  the  congregation ;  but  he  will 
have  this  reason  more  to  lament  them,  that  they 
will  be  imputed  to  his  absurdity  or  corruption. 
The  qualiljcations  of  a  minister  are  well  known 
to  be  learning  and  piety.  Of  his  learning  the 
patron  is  probably  the  only  judge  in  the  parish; 
and  of  his  piety  not  less  a  judge  than  others ; 
and  is  more  likely  to  inquire  minutely  and  dih- 
gently  before  he  gives  a  presentation,  than  one 
of  the  parochial  rabble,  who  can  give  nothing 
but  a  vote.  It  may  be  urgred,  that  though  the 
parish  mipht  not  choose  better  ministers,  they 
would  at  least  choose  ministers  whom  they  like 
better,  and  who  would  therefore  officiate  with 
greater  efficacy.    That  ignorance  and  perverse- 
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tiM8  should  always  obtain  what  they  like,  was 
never  considered  as  the  end  of  government ;  of 
which  it  is  the  great  and  standing  benefit,  that 
the  wise  see  for  the  simple,  and  the  regular  act 
for  the  capricious.  But  that  this  argument  sup- 
poses the  people  capable  of  judging,  and  reso- 
lute to  act  according  to  their  best  judgments, 
though  this  be  sufficiently  absurd,  it  is  not  all  its 
absurdity.  It  supposes  not  only  wisdom,  but 
unanimity  in  those,  who  upon  no  other  occasions 
are  unanimous  or  wise.  If  by  some  strange 
concurrence  all  the  voices  of  a  parish  should 
unite  in  the  choice  of  any  single  man,  though  I 
could  not  charge  the  patron  with  injustice  for 
presenting  a  minister,  I  should  censure  him  as 
unkind  and  injudicious.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
as  in  all  other  popular  elections  there  will  be 
contrariety  of  judgment  and  acrimony  of  passion, 
a  parish  upon  every  vacancy  would  break  into 
factions,  and  the  contest  for  the  choice  of  a 
minister  would  set  neighbours  at  variance,  and 
bring  discord  into  families.  The  minister  would 
be  taught  all  the  arts  of  a  candidate,  would  flat- 
ter some,  and  bribe  others ;  and  the  electors,  as 
in  all  other  cases,  would  call  for  holidays  and 
ale,  and  break  the  heads  of  each  other  during 
the  jollity  of  the  canvass.  The  time  must,  how- 
ever, come  at  last,  when  one  of  the  factions  must 
prevail,  and  one  of  the  ministers  ^et  possession 
of  the  church.  On  what  terms  does  he  enter 
upon  his  ministry  but  those  of  enmity  with  half 
his  parish?  By  what  prudence  or  what  dili- 
gence can  he  hope  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
9iat  party  by  whose  defeat  he  has  obtained  his 
living?  Every  man  who  voted  against  him  will 
enter  the  church  with  hanging  head  and  down- 
east  eyes,  afraid  to  encounter  that  neighbour  by 
whose  vote  and  influence  he  has  been  overpow- 
ered. He  will  hate  his  neighbour  for  opposing 
him,  and  his  minister  for  having  prospered  by 
the  opposition;  and  as  he  will  never  see  him 
but  with  pain,  he  will  never  see  him  but  with 
hatred.  Of  a  minister  presented  by  the  patron, 
the  parish  has  seldom  any  thing  worse  to  say 
than  that  thoy  do  not  know  him.  Of  a  minister 
chosen  by  a  popular  contest,  all  those  who  do 
uot  favour  him,  have  nursed  up  in  their  b.jsoms 
principles  of  hatred  and  reasons  of  rejection. — 
An^er  is  excited  principally  by  pride.  The 
pride  of  a  common  man  is  very  little  exaspe- 
rated by  the  supposed  usurpation  of  an  acknow- 
ledged superior.  He  bears  only  his  little  share 
of  a  general  evil,  and  suflers  in  common  with  the 
whole  parish ;  but  when  the  contest  is  between 
equals,  the  defeat  has  many  aggravations,  and 
he  that  is  defeated  by  his  next  neighbour,  is  sel- 
dom satisfied  without  some  revenge ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  bitterness  of  malignity  would 
prevail  in  a  parish  where  these  elections  should 
happen  to  be  frequent,  and  the  enmity  of  oppo- 
gition  should  be  rekindled  before  it  had  cooled," 
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pn  1776,  in  the  course  of  a  contested  election 
for  the  borough  of  Dumfermline,  one  of  the 
agents  for  a  candidate  who  was  charged  with 
having  been  unfaithful  to  his  employer,  and  with 
having  deserted  to  the  opposite  parly  for  a  pecu- 
niary reward,  attacked  very  rudely  in  a  news- 
paper the  Rev,  Mr.  Jamea  Thopison,  one  of  the 


ministers  of  that  place  on  account  of  a  supposed 
allusion  to  him  in  one  of  his  sermons.  Upon 
this  the  minister,  on  a  subsequent  Sunday,  ar- 
raigned him  by  name  from  the  pulpit  with  some 
severity ;  and  the  agent,  after  the  sermon  was 
over,  rose  up  and  asked  the  minister  aloud, 
"  What  bribe  he  had  received  for  telling  so  roasy 
hes  from  the  chair  of  verity  ?"  The  person  ar- 
raigned, and  his  father  and  brother,  who  also 
had  a  share  both  of  the  reproof  from  the  pulpit, 
and  in  the  retaliation,  brought  an  action  against 
Mr.  Thomson,  in  the  Court  of  Session,  for  de- 
famation and  damages,  and  the  court  decided 
against  the  reverend  defendant.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  satisfied  that  this  iudgment  was  wrong,  and 
dictated  to  Mr.  Bosweil,  who  was  one  of  the  d^ 
fendant*8  counsel,  the  following  argument  in  con- 
futation of  it] 

'*  Of  the  censure  pronounced  from  the  pnlpit, 
our  determination  must  be  formed,  as  in  otner 
cases,  by  a  consideration  of  the  act  itself  and 
the  particular  circumstances  with  which  it  is  in- 
vested. 

"  The  right  of  censure  and  rebuke  seems  ne- 
cessarily appendant  to  the  pastoral  office.  He, 
to  whom  the  care  of  a  congregation  is  entrusted, 
is  considered  as  the  shepherd  of  a  flock,  as  the 
teacher  of  a  school,  as  tne  father  of  a  family. — 
As  a  shepherd  tending  not  his  own  sheep,  but 
those  of  his  master,  he  is  answerable  for  those 
that  stray,  and  that  lose  themselves  by  straying. 
But  no  man  can  be  answerable  for  losses  whioi 
he  has  not  power  to  prevent,  or  for  vagrancy 
which  he  has  not  authority  to  restrain. 

"As  a  teacher  giving  instruction  for  wage^ 
and  liable  to  reproach,  if  those  whom  he  un- 
dertakes to  inform  make  no  proficiency,  he  must 
have  the  power  of  enforcing  attendance,  of 
awakening  negligence,  and  repressing  contia* 
diction. 

"  As  a  father,  he  possesses  the  paternal  au 
thority  of  admonition,  rebuke,  and  punishro^t 
He  cannot,  without  reducing  his  office  to  an 
empty  name,  be  hindered  from  the  exercise  of 
any  practice  necessary  to  stimulate  the  idle,  to 
reform  the  virious,  to  check  the  petulant,  and 
correct  the  stubborn. 

"If  we  inquire  into  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  we  shall,  I  believe,  find  the  ministers 
of  the  word  exercising  the  whole  authority  ol 
this  complicated  character.  We  shall  find  them 
not  onl^  encouraging  the  good  by  exhortation, 
but  terrifying  the  wicked  by  reproof  and  denun 
ciation.  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  while 
religion  was  yet  pure  from  secular  advantages, 
the  punbhment  of  sinners  was  public  censure, 
and  open  penance :  penalties  inflicted  merely  by 
ecclesiastical  authority,  at  a  time  when  th*e 
church  had  yet  no  help  from  the  civil  power : 
white  the  hand  of  the  magistrate  lifted  only  the 
rod  of  persecution ;  and  when  governors  were 
ready  to  afibrd  a  refuge  to  all  those  who  fled 
from  clerical  authority. 

"  That  the  church,  therefore,  had  once  a  powei 
of  public  censure  is  evident,  because  that  powef 
was  fVcquentlv  exercised.  That  it  borrowed 
not  its  power  from  the  civil  authority,  is  likewise 
certain,  because  civil  authority  was  at  that  time 
its  enemy. 

"  The  hour  came  at  length,  when,  after  three 
hundred  years  of  struggle  and  distress,  Truth 
took  possession  of  imperial  power,  and  the  dvfl 
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laws  lent  their  aid  to  the  eccleaiasticat  constitu- 
tions. The  magistrate  from  that  time  co-ope- 
rated with  the  priest,  and  clerical  sentences  were 
made  efficacious  by  secular  force.  But  the  state, 
when  it  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  church, 
bad  no  intention  to  diminish  its  authority. — 
Those  rebukes  and  those  censures  which  were 
lawful  before,  were  lawful  still.  But  they  had 
hitherto  operated  only  upon  voluntary  submis- 
sion. The  refractory  and  contemptuous  were  at 
first  in  no  danger  of  temporal  severities,  except 
what  they  migiit  suffer  from  the  reproaches  of 
conscience,  or  the  detestation  of  their  fellow 
christians.  When  religion  obtained  the  support 
of  law,  if  admonitions  and  censures  had  no  effect, 
they  were  seconded  by  the  magistrates  with 
coercion  and  punishment 

•*Il  therefore  appears  from  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, that  the  right  of  inflicting  shame  by  public 
censure,  has  been  always  considered  as  mherent 
in  the  church :  and  that  this  right  was  not  con- 
ferred by  the  civil  power ;  for  it  was  exercised 
when  the  civil  power  operated  against  it  By 
the  civil  power  it  was  never  taken  away ;  for  the 
christian  magistrate  interposed  his  office,  not  to 
rescue  sinners  from  censure,  hut  to  supply  more 
powerful  means  of  reformation;  to  add  pain 
where  shame  was  insufficient ;  and  when  men 
were  proclaimed  unworthy  of  the  society  of  the 
faithful,  to  restrain  them  by  imprisonment,  from 
spreading  abroad  the  contagion  of  wickedness. 

'*Itis  not  improbable  that  from  this  acknow- 
ledged power  of  public  censure,  grew  in  time 
the  practice  of  auricular  confession.  Those  who 
dreaded  the  blast  of  public  reprehension,  were 
willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  priest,  by  a 
private  accusation  of  themselves ;  and  to  obtain 
a  reconciliation  wiih  the  church  by  a  kind  of 
clandestine  absolution,  and  invisible  ]>enance; 
conditions  with  which  the  priest  would  in  times 
of  ignorance  and  corruption  easily  comply,  as 
they  increased  his  influence,  by  adding  the 
knowledge  of  secret  sins  to  that  of  notorious  of- 
fences, and  enlarged  his  authority,  by  making 
him  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  terms  of  reconcile- 
ment. 

"  From  this  bondage  the  Reformation  set  us 
free.  The  minister  has  no  longer  power  to  press 
into  the  retirements  of  conscience,  or  torture  us 
by  interrogatories,  or  put  himself  in  possession 
of  our  secrets  and  our  lives.  But  tnou^h  we 
have  thus  controlled  his  usurpations,  his  just  and 
ori^nal  power  remains  unimpaired.  He  may 
still  see,  though  he  may  not  pry :  he  may  yet 
hear,  though  he  may  not  question.  And  that 
knowledge  which  his  eyes  and  ears  force  upon 
him  it  is  still  his  duty  to  use,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  flock.  A  father  who  lives  near  a  wicked 
neighbour,  may  forbid  a  son  to  frequent  his 
company.  A  minister  who  has  in  his  congre- 
gation a  man  of  open  and  scandalous  wicked- 
ness, may  warn  his  parishioners  to  shun  his 
conversation.  To  warn  them  is  not  only  law- 
ful, but  not  to  warn  them  would  be  criminal. — 
He  may  warn  them  one  by  one  in  friendly  con- 
verse, or  by  a  parochial  visitation.  But  if  he 
warn  each  man  singly,  what  shall  forbid  him  to 
warn  them  altogether?  Of  that  which  is  to  be 
made  known  to  all,  how  is  there  any  difference 
whether  it  be  communicated  to  each  singly,  or 
to  all  together?  What  is  known  to  all,  must 
neceosainy  be  public ;  whether  it  shall  be  public 


at  once,  or  public  by  degrees,  is  the  only  ques 
tion.  And  of  a  suaden  and  solemn  pubtication 
the  impression  is  deeper,  and  the  warning  more 
effectual. 

"  It  may  easily  be  urged,  if  a  minister  he 
thus  left  at  liberty  to  delate  sinners  from  the 
pulpit,  and  to  publish  at  will  the  crimes  of  a 
parishioner,  he  may  oflen  blast  the  innocent  and 
distress  the  timorous.  He  may  be  suspicious, 
and  condemn  without  evidence:  he  may  be 
rash,  and  judge  without  examination :  he  may  be 
severe,  and  treat  slight  offences  with  too  much 
harshness:  he  may  be  malignant  and  partial, 
and  gratify  his  private  interest  or  resentment  un- 
der the  shelter  of  his  pastoral  character. 

"Of  all  lliis  there  is  possibility,  and  of  all 
this  there  is  danger.  But  if  possibility  of  evil 
be  to  exclude  good,  no  good  ever  can  be  done. — 
If  nothing  is  to  be  attempted  in  which  there  is 
danger,  we  must  all  sink  into  hopeless  inac- 
tivity. The  evils  that  may  be  feared  from  this 
practice  arise  not  from  any  defect  in  the  institu- 
tion, but  from  the  infirmities  of  human  nature. 
Power,  in  whatever  hands  it  is  placed,  will  bo 
sometimes  improperly  exerted ;  yet  courts  of  law 
must  judge,  though  they  will  sometimes  judge 
amiss.  A  father  must  instruct  his  children, 
though  he  may  oflen  want  instruction.  A  mi- 
nister must  censure  sinners,  though  his  censure 
may  be  sometimes  erroneous  by  want  of  judg- 
ment, and  sometimes  unjust  by  want  of  ho- 
nesty. 

"  If  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent case,  we  shall  find  the  sentence  neither  er- 
roneous nor  unjust :  we  shall  find  no  breach  of 
private  confidence,  no  intrusions  into  secret 
transactions.  The  fact  was  notorious  and  indu- 
bitable ;  so  easy  to  be  proved,  that  no  proof  was 
desired.  The  act  was  base  and  treacherous,  the 
perpetration  insolent  and  open,  and  the  example 
naturally  mischievous.  Tne  minister,  however, 
being  retired  and  recluse,  had  not  yet  heard 
what  was  publicly  known  throughout  the  pa- 
rish ;  and  on  occasion  of  a  public  election,  warn- 
ed his  people,  according  to  his  duty,  against  the 
crimes  which  public  elections  frequently  pro- 
duce. His  warning  was  felt  by  one  of  nis  pa- 
rishioners, as  pointed  particularly  at  himself — 
But  instead  of  producinjsr,  as  might  be  wished, 
private  compunction  and  immediate  reformation, 
it  kindled  only  rage  and  resentment  He  charg- 
ed his  minister,  in  a  public  paper,  with  scandal, 
defamation,  and  falsehood.  The  minister,  thus 
reproached,  had  his  own  character  to  vindicate, 
upon  which  his  pastoral  authority  must  necessa- 
rily depend.  To  be. charged  with  a  defamatory 
lie,  is  an  injury  which  no  man  patiently  endures 
in  common  life.  To  be  charged  witli  polluting 
the  pastoral  office  with  scandal  and  falsehood, 
was  a  violation  of  character  still  more  atrocious, 
as  it  affected  not  only  his  personal  but  his  cleri- 
cal veracity.  His  indignation  naturally  rose  in 
proportion  to  his  honesty,  and  with  all  the  forti- 
tude of  injured  honesty,  he  dared  his  calumnia- 
tor in  the  church,  and  at  once  exonerated  him- 
self from  censure,  and  rescued  his  flock  from  de- 
ception and  from  danger.  The  man  whom  he 
accuses  pretends  not  to  be  innocent:  or  at  least 
only  pretends ;  for  he  declines  a  trial.  The  crime 
of  which  he  is  accused  has  frequent  opportunities 
and  strong  temptations.  It  has  already  spread 
far,  with  much  depravation  of  private  morals, 
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and  much  Injary  to  public  happiness.  To  warn 
the  people,  therefore,  against  it,  was  not  wanton 
and  officious,  but  necessary  and  pastoral. 

'*  What  then  is  the  fault  with  which  this  wor- 
thy minister  is  charged?  He  has  usurped  no 
dominion  over  conscience.  He  has  exerted  no 
authority  in  support  of  doubtful  and  controverted 
opinions.  He  has  not  dragged  into  light  a  bash- 
fid  and  corrigible  sinner.    His  censure  was  di- 


rected against  a  breach  of  morality,  agahnt  an 
act  whicn  no  raan  justifies.  The  man  who  ap- 
propriated this  censure  to  himseli^  is  evideouy 
and  notoriously  guilty.  His  consciousness  m 
his  own  wickedness  incited  him  to  attack  his 
faithful  reprover  with  open  insolence  and  printed 
accusations.  Such  an  attack  made  defence  ne- 
cessary ;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  at  last  decided 
that  the  means  of  defence  were  just  and  lawfoL" 
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LETTER   ON   DU   HALDE'S    HI8T0RT   OP 
CHINA,  1788. 

Therb  are  few  nations  in  the  world  more 
talked  of,  or  less  known,  than  the  Chinese.  The 
confused  and  imperfect  account  which  travellers 
have  given  of  their  grandeur,  their  sciences,  and 
their  policy,  have  hitherto  excited  admiration, 
but  have  not  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  even  a 
superficial  curiosity.  I  therefore  return  you  my 
thanks  far  having  undertaken,  at  so  great  an  ex- 
pense, to  convey  to  En£;lish  readers  the  most 
copious  and  accurate  account,  yet  published,  of 
that  remote  and  celebrated  people,  whose  anti- 
quity, magnificence,  power,  wisdom,  peculiar 
customs,  and  excellent  constitution,  undoubtedly 
deseiTe  the  attention  of  the  public 

As  the  satisfaction  found  in  reading  descrip- 
tions of  distant  countries  arises  from  a  compari- 
son which  every  reader  naturally  makes,  be- 
tween the  ideas  which  he  receives  from  the  rela- 
tion, and  those  which  were  familiar  to  him 
bef  >re  ;  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  countries 
wiih  which  he  is  acauainted,  and  that  which  the 
author  displays  to  nis  imagination ;  so  it  va- 
ries accordmg  to  the  likeness  or  dissimilitude  of 
the  manners  of  the  two  nations.  Any  custom  or 
law  unheard  and  unthouijht  of  before,  strikes  us 
with  that  surprise  which  is  the  effect  of  novelty  ; 
but  a  practice  confjrmable  to  our  own  pleases 
us,  because  it  flatters  our  self-love,  by  showing 
us  that  our  opinions  are  approved  by  the  general 
concurrence  of  mankind.  Of  these  two  plea- 
sures, the  first  is  more  violent,  the  other  more 
lasting ;  the  first  seems  to  partake  more  of  in- 
stinct than  reason,  and  is  not  easily  to  be  ex- 
{>lained,  or  defined ;  the  latter  has  its  founda- 
tion in  gornl  sense  and  reflection,  and  evidently 
depends  on  the  same  principles  with  most  human 
passions. 

An  attentive  reader  will  fretinently  feel  each 
of  these  agreeable  emotions  in  the  perusal  of  Du 
Halde.  He  will  find  a  calm,  peaceful  satisfac- 
tion, when  he  reads  the  moral  precepts  and  wise 
instructions  of  the  Chinese  sages ;  he  will  find 
that  virtue  is  in  every  place  the  same,  and  will 
look  Avith  new  cx>ntonipt  on  those  wild  rcasoners, 
who  affirm  that  morality  is  merely  ideal,  and 
that  the  distinctions  between  good  and  ill  are 
wholly  chimerical. 

But  he  will  enjoy  all  the  pleasure  tliat  novelty 


can  afford,  when  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  Chinese  government  and  constitution ;  be 
will  be  amazed  to  find  that  there  is  a  country 
where  nobility  and  knowledge  are  the  same, 
where  men  advance  in  rank  as  they  advance  m 
learning,  and  promotion  is  the  eflfect  of  virtuous 
industry,  whore  no  man  thinks  ignorance  a 
mark  of  greatness,  or  laziness  the  privilege  ot 
high  birth. 

His  surprise  will  be  still  heightened  by  the 
relations  he  will  there  meet  with  of  honest  minis- 
ters, who,  however  incredible  it  may  seem,  have 
been  seen  more  than  once  in  that  monarchy,  and 
have  adventured  to  admonish  the  emperors  of 
any  deviation  from  the  laws  of  their  country,  or 
any  error  in  their  conduct,  that  has  endangered 
either  their  own  safety,  or  the  happiness  of  their 
people.  He  will  read  of  emperors,  who,  when 
they  have  been  addressed  in  this  manner,  have 
neither  stormed,  nor  threatened,  nor  kicked  their 
ministers,  nor  thought  it  majestic  to  be  obsti- 
nate in  the  wrong:  but  have,  with  a  greatness 
of  mind  worthy  of  a  Chinese  monarch,  brouglit 
their  actions  willingly  to  the  test  of  reason,  law, 
and  morality,  and  scorned  to  exert  their  power 
in  defence  of  that  which  they  could  not  support 
by  argument. 

I  must  confess  my  wonder  at  these  relatioos 
was  very  great,  and  had  been  much  greater,  had 
I  not  often  entertained  my  imagination  with  an 
instance  of  the  like  conduct  in  a  prince  of  Eng- 
land, on  an  occasion  that  happened  not  quite  a 
century  ago,  and  which  I  shall  relate,  that  so 
remarkable  an  example  of  spirit  and  firmness  in 
a  subject,  and  of  conviction  and  compliance  in  a 
prince,  may  not  be  forgotten.  And  I  hope  that 
you  will  look  upon  this  letter  as  intended  to  do 
honour  to  my  country,  and  not  to  serve  your  in 
terest  by  promoting  your  undertaking. 

The  prince,  at  the  christening  of  his  first  son. 
had  appointed  a  noble  duke  to  stand  as  proxy 
for  the  father  of  the  princess,  without  regard  ta 
the  claimof  a  marquis,  (heiraopareni  to  a  higher 
title,)  to  whom,  as  lord  of  the  bedchamber  then 
in  waiting,  that  honour  properly  belonged. — Th^ 
marquis  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  aflLiir, 
till  he  heard  at  diitncir  tht  duke's  health  drank 
by  the  name  of  the  pi 'nee  he  was  that  evening 
to  represent  This  he  took  an  opportunity  aftef 
dinner  of  inquiring  the  reason  o^  and  was  ii»- 
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formed  by  the  prince's  treasurer  of  his  highness's 
mtonuon.  The  marquis  immetliately  declared, 
that  he  thouglit  his  riffnt  invaded,  and  his  honour 
injured,  which  he  could  not  bear  without  requir- 
ing: satisfaction  from  the  usurper  of  his  privileges ; 
nor  would  he  lone:er  serve  a  prince  wno  paid  no 
regard  to  his  lawful  pretensions.  The  treasiu-er 
could  not  deny  that  the  marquises  claim  was  in- 
contestable, and  by  his  permission  acquainted  the 
prince  with  his  resolution.  The  prince  there- 
upon sending  for  the  marquis,  demanded,  with 
a  resentful  and  imperious  air,  how  he  could  dis- 
pute his  commands,  and  by  what  authority  he 
presumed  to  control  him  in  the  management  of 
nis  own  family,  and  the  christening  of  his  own 
son.  The  marquis  answered  that  he  did  not 
encroach  upon  the  princess  right,  but  only  de- 
fended his  own :  that  he  thought  his  honour  con- 
cerned, and,  as  he  was  a  young  man,  would  not 
enter  the  world  with  the  loss  of  his  reputation. 
The  prince,  exasperated  to  a  very  high  degree, 
repeated  his  commands;  but  the  marquis,  with 
a  spirit  and  firmness  not  to  be  depressed  or 
shaken,  persisted  in  his  determination  to  assert 
his  claim,  and  concluded  with  declaring  that  he 
would  do  himseK  the  Justice  that  was  denied 
him,  and  that  not  the  prmce  himself  should  tram- 
ple on  his  character.  He  was  then  ordered  to 
withdraw,  and  the  duke  coming  to  him,  assured 
him,  that  the  honour  was  offered  him  unasked  ; 
that  when  he  accepted  it,  he  was  not  informed  of 
his  lordship^s  claim,  and  that  now  he  very  wil- 
lingly resigned  it.  The  marquis  very  gracefully 
acknowledged  the  civility  of  the  duke's  exprcs- 
■ons,  and  declared  himself  satbfied  with  his 
grace's  conduct ;  but  thought  it  inconsistent  with 
his  honour  to  accept  the  representation  as  a 
cession  of  the  duke,  or  on  any  other  terms  than 
as  his  own  acknowledged  nght  The  prince, 
being  informed  of  the  whole  conversation,  and 
having  upon  inquiry  found  all  the  precedents  on 
the  marquis's  side,  thought  it  below  his  dignity 
to  persist  in  an  error,  and  restoring  the  marquis 
to  nis  ri^ht  upon  his  own  conditions,  continued 
him  in  his  favour,  believing  that  he  might  safely 
trust  his  affau-s  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  who  had 
BO  nice  a  sense  of  honour,  and  so  much  spirit  to 
sssert  it.  bubolus. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONDUCT 
OF  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

FROM    THB    gentleman's   MAGAZINE,    1742. 

The  universal  regard  which  is  paid  by  man- 
kind to  such  accounts  of  public  transactions  as 
have  been  written  by  those  who  were  engaged 
in  them,  may  be,  with  great  probability,  ascribed 
to  that  ardent  love  of  truth,  which  nature  has 
kindled  in  the  breast  of  man,  and  which  remains 
eren  where  every  other  laudable  passion  is  ex- 
tincaished.  We  cannot  but  read  such  narratives 
wiui  uncoromon  curiosity,  because  we  consider 
the  writer  as  indubitably  possesssed  of  the  ability 
to  give  us  just  representations,  and  do  not  al- 
ways reflect,  that,  very  often,  proportionate  to 
the  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  are  the 
temptations  to  disguise  it. 

Authors  of  this  kind  have  at  least  an  incon- 
testable superiority  over  those  whose  passions 
are  the  same,  and  whose  knowledge  is  less.  It 
ia  evkient  that  those  who  write  in  their  own  de- 


fence, discover  often  more  impartiality,  and  less 
contempt  of  evidence,  than  the  advocates  which 
faction  or  interest  have  raised  in  their  favour. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
parent  of  all  Memoii-s,  is  the  ambition  of  being 
distinguished  from  the  herd  of  mankind,  and  the 
fear  of  cither  infamy  or  oblivion,  passions  which 
cannot  but  have  some  degree  of  influence,  and 
which  may  at  least  afiect  the  writer's  choice  of 
facts,  though  they  may  not  prevail  upon  him  to 
advance  known  mlsehoods.  He  may  aggravate 
or  extenuate  particular  circumstances,  though  he 

f)reserves  the  general  transaction  j  as  the  general 
ikeness  may  be  preserved  in  painting,  though  a 
blemis  his  hid,  or  a  beauty  improved. 

Every  man  that  is  solicitous  about  the  esteem 
of  others,  is  in  a  great  degree  desirous  of  hb  cwn, 
and  makes  by  conseouence  his  first  apology  for 
his  conduct  to  himself;  and  when  he  has  once 
deceived  his  own  heart,  which  is  for  the  greatest 
part  to  easy  a  task,  he  propagates  the  deceit  in 
the  world  without  reluctance  or  consciousness  of 
falsehood. 

But  to  what  purpose,  it  may  be  asked,  are  such 
reflections,  except  to  produce  a  general  incre- 
duhty,  and  to  make  history  of  no  use  ?  The  man 
who  knows  not  the  truth  cannoty  and  he  w1k> 
knows  it  toUl  not,  tell  it ;  what  then  remains,  bat 
to  distrust  every  relation,  and  live  in  perpetual 
negligence  of  past  events ;  or  what  is  still  more  • 
disagreeable,  in  perpetual  suspense  ? 

That  by  such  remarks  some  incredulity  is 
indeer)  produced,  cannot  be  denied,  but  distrust 
is  a  necessary  qualification  of  a  student  in  his- 
tory. Distrust  quickens  his  discernment  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  probability,  animates  his  search 
after  evidence,  and  perhaps  heightens  bis  plea^ 
sure  at  the  discovery  of  truth ;  for  truth,  though 
not  always  obvious,  is  generally  discoverable,  nor 
is  it  any  where  more  bkely  to  be  found  than  in 
private  memoirs,  which  are  generally  published 
at  a  time  when  any  gross  fia£ehood  may  be  de- 
tected by  living  witnesses,  and  which  always 
contain  a  thousand  incidents,  of  which  the  writer 
could  not  have  acquired  a  certain  knowledge, 
and  which  he  has  no  reason  for  disguising. 

Such  is  the  account  lately  nubushed  by  the 
Dutchess  of  Mariborough,  of  ner  own  conduct, 
by  which  those  who  are  T«ry  little  coneemed 
about  the  character  which  it  is  principally  in- 
tended to  preserve  or  to  retrieve,  may  be  enter- 
tained and  instructed.  By  the  perusal  of  this 
account,  the  inquirer  into  human  nature  may 
obtain  an  intimate  acquaintance  vrith  the  cha- 
racters of  those  whose  names  have  crowded  the 
latest  histories,  and  discover  the  relation  between 
their  minds  and  their  actions.  The  historian 
may  trace  the  progress  of  great  transactions,  and 
discover  the  secret  causes  of  important  events. 
And,  to  mention  one  use  more,  the  poUte  writer 
may  learn  an  una^cted  dignity  of  style,  and  an 
artful  simplicity  of  narration. 

The  method  of  confirming  her  relation,  by 
insertmg  at  length  the  letters  that  every  trans- 
action occasioned,  has  not  only  set  the  sreatest 
pcu-t  of  the  work  above  the  danger  of  confutation, 
out  has  added  to  the  entertainment  of  the  reader, 
who  has  now  the  satisfaction  of  forming  to  him- 
self the  characters  of  the  actors,  and  judging 
how  nearly  such  as  have  hitherto  been  given  of 
them  agree  with  those  which  they  now  give  of 
themse^es. 
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Even  of  those  whose  letters  could  not  be  made 
public,  we  have  a  more  exact  knowled^  than 
can  be  expected  from  preneral  histories,  because 
we  see  them  in  their  private  apartments  in  their 
careless  hours,  and  observe  tliose  actions  in 
which  they  indulged  their  own  inclinations, 
without  any  regard  to  censure  or  applause. 

Thus  it  IS  that  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  disposition  of  Kinj^  William,  of  whom  it  may 
be  collected  from  various  instances  that  he  was 
arbitrary,  insolent,  gloomy,  rapacious,  and  brutal; 
that  he  was  at  all  times  disposed  to  play  the  ty- 
rant ;  that  he  had  neither  in  great  things  nor  m 
small  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  ;  th;it  he  was 
capable  of  gaining  money  by  mean  artiiices ;  and 
that  he  only  regarded  his  promise  when  it  was 
bis  interest  to  keep  it 

There  are  doubtless  great  numbers  who  will 
be  oflfended  with  this  delineation  of  the  mind  of 
the  immortal  William,  but  they  whose  honesty 
or  sense  enables  them  to  consider  impartially  the 
events  of  his  reign,  will  now  be  enabled  to  dis- 
cover the  reason  of  the  frequent  oppositions 
which  he  encountered,  and  of  the  personal  af- 
fronts which  he  was  sometimes  forced  to  endure. 
They  will  observe  that  it  is  not  always  sufficient 
to  do  ri^ht,  and  that  it  b  oflen  necessary  to  add 
gracefulness  to  virtue.  They  will  recollect  how 
vain  it  is  to  endeavour  to  gain  men  by  great 
•  quaUties,  while  our  cursor?  behaviour  is  insolent 
and  offensive :  and  that  those  may  be  disgusted 
by  little  things  who  can  scarcely  be  pleased  with 
great. 

Charles  the  Second,  by  his  affability  and  polite- 
ness, made  himself  the  idol  of  the  nation,  whic^ 
be  betrayed  and  sold.  William  the  Third  was, 
far  his  insolence  and  brutality,  hated  by  that 
people  which  he  protected  and  enriched : — had 
the  best  part  of  these  two  characters  been  united 
in  one  prmce,  the  house  of  Bourbon  had  fallen 
before  nim. 

It  is  not  withoat  pain  that  the  reader  observes 
a  shade  encroaching  upon  the  light  with  which 
the  memory  of  ^ueen  Mary  has  been  hitherto 
invested — the  popular,  the  beneficent,  the  pious, 
the  celestial  ^ueen  Mary,  from  whose  presence 
none  ever  withdrew  without  an  addition  to  his 
liappinessL  What  can  be  charged  upon  this 
delight  of  haman  kind  7  Nothing  less  than  that 
$he  wanted  bowels,  and  was  insolent  with  her 
power ;  that  she  was  resentful,  and  pertinacious 
m  her  resentment ;  that  shs  descended  to  mean 
acts  of  revenge,  when  heavier  vengeance  was  not 
in  her  power ;  that  she  was  desirous  of  control- 
ling where  she  had  no  authority,  and  backward 
to  fbrffive,  even  when  she  had  no  real  injury  to 
complain  ot 

Tnis  is  a  character  so  different  from  all  those 
that  have  been  hitherto  given  of  this  celebrated 
princess,  that  the  reader  stands  in  suspense,  till 
he  considers  the  inconsistencies  in  human  con- 
duct, remembers  that  no  virtue  is  without  its 
weakness,  and  considers  that  ^ueen  Mary*s 
character  has  hitherto  had  this  great  advantage, 
that  it  has  only  been  compared  with  those  of 
kings. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  letters  inserted  in 
this  account  were  written  by  Clueen  Anne,  of 
which,  it  may  be  truly  observed,  that  they  will 
be  eoually  dseful  for  the  confutation  of  those 
who  nave  exalted  or  depressed  her  character. 
They  are  written  with  gnsat  purity  and  correct- 


ness, without  any  forced  expressdns,  lifiect^ 
phrases,  or  unnatural  sentiments,  and  show  ud» 
common  clearness  of  understanding,  tendernen 
of  afiection,  and  rectitude  of  intention ;  but  dis- 
cover at  the  same  time,  a  temper  timorous,  an* 
xious,  and  impatient  of  misfortune,  a  tendency  to 
burst  into  complaints,  helpless  dependance  on 
tlie  afiection  or  others,  and  a  weak  desire  of 
moving  compassion.  There  is  indeed  nothing 
insolent  or  overbearing,  but  then  there  b  nothing 
great,  or  firm^  or  re^ ;  nothing  that  enforces 
obedience  and  respect,  or  wnich  does  not  rather 
invite  opposition  and  petulance.  She  seems 
bom  for  friendship,  not  for  govemment ;  and  to 
be  unable  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  others,  other* 
wise  than  by  her  own  ejcample. 

That  this  character  b  just,  appears  from  the 
occurrences  in  her  reign,  in  which  the  nation  was 
governed  for  many  years  by  a  party  whose  prin- 
ciples she  detested,  but  whose  influence  she  knew 
not  how  to  obviate,  and  to  whose  schemes  she 
was  subsenricnt  against  her  inclination. 

The  charge  of  tymnnbing  over  her,  whicb 
was  made  by  turns  a^^nst  each  party,  proves 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  both,  she  was  easily  to  be 
governed  ;  and  though  it  may  be  supposed  that 
me  letters  here  published  were  selected  with 
some  regard  to  respect  and  ceremony,  it  appears 
plainly  enough  from  them  that  she  was  what  she 
has  been  represented,  little  more  than  the  slave 
of  the  Marlborough  family. 

The  inferior  characters,  as  they  are  of  less  im- 
portance, are  less  accurately  delineated ;  the 
picture  of  Harley  b  at  least  partially  drawn,  all 
the  deformities  are  heightened,  and  the  beaoues, 
for  beauties  of  mind  ne  certainly  had,  are  en 
tirely  omitted. 


REVIEW  OP   MEMOIRS  OF   THE  COITRT  OT 
AUGUSTUS. 

BT  THOMAS  BLACKWKLL,  J.  C.  D. 
FBOrCIPAL  OF  M4a»0HAL-O0U.BeS  Of  THB  VtCVrBUOXf 

OF  ABBRDBXM. 

The  first  efifcct  which  thb  book  has  upon  the 
reader,  b  that  of  disgusting  him  with  the  author^s 
vanity.  He  endeavours  u^  persuade  the  woiU^ 
that  here  are  some  new  treasures  of  literaiiire 
spread  before  hb  eyes ;  that  something  b  dis- 
covered^ which  to  thb  happy  day  had  Iwen  con- 
cealed in  darkness ;  that  by  his  diligence  time 
has  been  robbed  of  some  valuable  tnonumeiit 
which  he  was  on  the  point  of  devouring ;  and 
that  names  and  facts  doomed  to  obliyion  are  now 
restored  to  fame. 

How  must  the  unlearned  reader  be  snipUsed, 
when  he  shall  be  told  that  Mr.  Blackwell  bas 
neither  digged  m  the  ruins  of  any  demolislMd 
city,  nor  found  out  the  way  to  the  library  of  Fez ; 
nor  had  a  single  book  in  ms  hands,  thai  has  not 
been  in  the  possession  of  every  man  that  was  in- 
clined to  read  it,  for  years  and  ages ;  and  thai 
his  book  relates  to  a  people  who,  amyve  all  othenu 
have  furnished  empioyznent  to  the  studious,  and 
amusements  to  the  idle ;  who  have  scarcely  left 
behind  them  a  coin  or  a  stone,  which  has  not 
been  examined  and  explained  a  thousand  tioMo^ 
and  whose  dress,  and  rood,  and  household  stu^ 
it  has  been  the  pride  of  learning  to  understand, 

A  roan  need  not  fear  to  incur  the  in^putatMo 
of  vicious  diffidence  or  affected  bamiUtx  wba 
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fhould  have  forborne  to  promise  many  novelties, 
whea  he  perceived  such  multitudes  of  writers 
possessed  of  the  same  materials,  and  intent  upon 
the  same  purpose*  Mr.  Blackwell  knows  well 
the  opinion  of  Horace,  concerning  those  that 
0{)en  their  undertakings  with  magnificent  pro- 
mises; and  he  knows  likewise  the  dictates  of 
Common  Sense  and  Common  Honesty,  names 
of  greater  authority  than  that  of  Horace,  who 
direct  that  no  man  should  promise  what  he  can- 
not perform. 

I  do  not  mean  to  declare  that  this  volume  has 
nothing  new,  or  that  the  labours  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  our  author,  have  made  his  per- 
fi}rmance  a  useless  addition  to  the  burden  of  lite- 
rature. New  works  may  be  constructed  with 
old  materials,  the  disposition  of  the  parts  may 
show  contrivance,  the  ornaments  interspersed 
may  discover  elegance. 

It  is  not  always  without  good  effect  that  men 
of  proper  qualifications  write  in  succession  on  the 
same  subject,  even  when  the  latter  add  nothing 
to  the  information  given  by  the  former ;  for  the 
same  ideas  may  be  delivered  more  intelligibly 
or  more  delightfully  by  one  than  by  another,  or 
with  attractions  that  may  lure  minds  of  a  diffe- 
rent form.  No  writer  pleases  all,  and  every 
writer  may  please  some. 

But  after  all,  to  inherit  is  not  to  acquire ;  to 
decorate  is  not  to  make ;  and  the  man  who  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  read  the  ancient  authors 
who  mention  the  Roman  affairs,  and  reduce 
them  to  common-places,  ought  not  to  boast 
himself  as  a  great  benefactor,  to  the  studious 
world. 

After  a  preface  of  boast,  and  a  letter  of  flattery, 
in  which  he  seems  to  imitate  the  address  of 
Horace  in  his  vile  patabis  modicis  Sabmum^-he 
opens  his  book  with  telling  us,  that  the  "Roman 
republic,  after  the  horrible  proscription,  was  no 

Sore  at  bleeding  Rome,  The  regal  power  of  her 
tnsuls,  the  authority  of  her  senate,  and  the 
majesty  of  her  people,  were  now  tramnled  under 
foot ;  tnese  [for  those]  divine  laws  and  hallowed 
customs,  that  had  been  the  essence  of  her  consti- 
tution— were  set  at  nought,  and  her  best  friends 
were  lying  exposed  in  their  blood." 

These  were  surely  very  dismal  times  to  those 
who  suffered  ;  but  I  know  not  why  any  one  but 
a  school  boy  in  his  declamation  should  whine 
over  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  which  grew 
great  only  by  the  misery  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  Romans,  like  others,  as  soon  as  they  grew 
rich  ^w  corrupt,  and,  in  their  corruption,  sold 
the  lives  and  freedoms  of  themselves,  and  of  one 
another. 

"  About  this  time  Brutus  had  his  patience  put 
to  the  highest  trial:  he  had  been  married  to 
Clodia ;  but  whether  the  family  did  not  please 
him,  or  whether  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
lady*8  behaviour  during  his  absence,  he  soon  en- 
tertained thoughts  of  a  separation.  This  raised 
a  good  deal  of  talk,  and  the  women  of  the  Clodian 
family  inveighed  bitteriy  against  Brutus — but  he 
mamed  Portia,  who  was  worthy  of  such  a  father 
as  M.  Cato,  and  such  a  husband  as  M.  Brutus. 
She  had  a  soul  capable  of  an  exalted  pasiion, 
and  found  a  proper  object  to  raise  and  cive  it  a 
sanction ;  sho  did  not  0'.i!y  love  but  adored  her 
husband  j  tur  yorj),  his  truth,  his  every  shining 
and  here-/  r^pal^ty,  msde  her  gaze  upon  him  like 
a  god,  wirle  the  ^.dearing  returns  or  esteem  and 


tenderness  she  met  with,  brought  her  ioy,  her 

gride,  her  every  wish  to  centre  in  her  beloved 
Irutus." 

When  the  reader  has  been  awakened  by  this 
rapturous  preparation,  ho  hears  the  whole  story 
of  Portia  m  the  same  luxuriant  style,  till  she 
breathed  out  her  last,  a  little  before  the  hlood% 
proscription,  and  "Brutus  complained  heavily 
of  his  friends  at  Rome,  as  not  having  paid  due 
attention  to  his  Lady  in  the  declining  state  ol 
her  health." 

He  is  a  freat  lover  of  modem  terms.  His 
senators  and  their  wives  are  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies,  In  this  review  of  Brutus*s  army,  who 
was  under  the  command  of  gallant  men,  not  braver 
officers  than  true  patriots,  he  tells  us,  "  that  Sex- 
tus  the  Gluestor  was  Paymaster,  Secretary  at 
War,  and  Commissary  General,  and  that  the  so* 
ered discipline  of  the  Roman  required  the  closest 
connexion,  like  that  of  father  and  eon,  to  sub 
sist  between  the  General  of  any  army  and  his 
duestor.  Cicero  was  General  of  the  Cavalry, 
and  the  next  general  officer  was  t  ^avius,  Master 
of  the  •Artillery,  the  elder  Lentulus  was  Jidmiral^ 
and  the  younger  rode  in  the  Band  of  Volunteers : 
under  these  the  tribunes,  with  many  others  too 
tedious  to  nameJ"  Lentulus,  however,  was  but 
a  subordinate  officer :  for  we  are  informed  af- 
terwards, that  the  Romans  had  made  Sextus 
Pompcius  Lord  High  Mmiral  in  all  the  seas  oj 
their  dominions. 

Among  other  affectations  of  this  writer  is  a 
furious  and  unnecessary  zeal  for  liberty,  or  rather 
for  one  form  of  government  as  preferable  to  an- 
other. This  indeed  might  be  suffered,  because 
political  institution  is  a  subject  in  which  men 
nave  always  differed,  and  if  they  continue  to 
obey  their  lawful  govcmors,  and  attempt  not  to 
make  innovations  for  the  sake  of  their  favourite 
schemes,  they  may  differ  for  ever  without  any 
just  reproach  from  one  another.  But  who  can 
bear  the  hardy  champion  who  ventures  nothing? 
who  in  full  security  undertakes  the  defence  of 
the  assassination  of^Caesar,  and  declares  his  re- 
solution to  speak  plain  ?  Yet  let  not  just  senti- 
ments be  overlooked:  he  has  justly  observed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  will  be  na- 
turally prejudiced  against  Brutus,  for  all  feel 
the  benefits  of  private  friendship :  but  few  can 
discern  the  advantages  of  a  well-constituted 
government. 

We  know  not  whether  some  apology  may  not 
be  necessary  for  the  distance  [seven  months]  be* 
tween  the  first  account  of  this  book,  and  its  con 
tinuation.  The  truth  is,  that  this  work,  not  be 
ing  forced  upon  our  attention  by  much  public 
applause  or  censure,  was  sometimes  neglected, 
and  sometimes  forgotten  ;  nor  would  it,  perhaps, 
have  been  now  resumed,  but  that  we  might 
avoid  to  disappoint  our  readers  by  an  abrupt  de- 
sertion of  any  subject 

It  is  not  our  design  to  criticise  the  facts  of  this 
history,  but  the  style;  not  the  veracity,  but  the 
address  of  the  wnter;  for,  an  account  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  as  it  cannot  nearly  interest  and 
present  reader,  and  must  be  drawn  from  writ- 
ings that  have  been  long  known,  can  owe  its 
value  only  to  the  language  in  which  it  is  deU- 
vered,  and  the  reflections  with  which  it  is  ac- 
companied. Dr.  Blackwell,  however,  seems  to 
have  heated  his  imagination  so  as  to  be  much 
aliected  with  every  event,  and  to  believe  that  ha 
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can  affect  others.  Enthusiasm  is  indeed  8uffi< 
ciently  contagions;  but  I  never  found  any  of 
his  readers  much  enamoured  of  the  glorious 
Pompey,  the  patriot  approved,  or  much  incensed 
against  the  tawlest  Cctsar ;  whom  this  author 
probably  stabs  every  day  and  night  in  his  sleep- 
ingor waking  dreams. 

He  is  come  too  late  into  the  world  with  his 
fury  for  freedom,  with  his  Brutus  and  Cassxus. 
We  have  all  on  thb  side  of  the  Tweed  long  since 
settled  our  opinions  ;  his  zeal  for  Roman  liberty 
and  declamations  against  the  violators  of  the  re- 
publican constitution,  only  stand  now  in  the 
reader's  way,  who  wishes  to  proceed  in  the  nar- 
rative without  the  interruption  of  epithets  and 
exclamations.  It  is  not  easy  to  forb«ir  laughter 
at  a  man  so  bold  in  fighting  shadows,  so  busy  in 
a  dispute  two  thousand  years  past,  and  so  zea- 
lous for  the  honour  of  a  people,  who,  while  they 
were  poor,  robbed  mankind,  and  as  soon  as  they 
beoimo  rich,  robbed  one  another.  Of  these  rob- 
beries our  author  seems  to  hiive  no  very  quick 
sense,  except  when  they  are  committed  by  Cae- 
sar's party,  for  every  act  is  sanctified  by  the  name 
of  a  patriot. 

If  this  author's  skill  in  ancient  literature  were 
less  generally  acknowledged,  one  might  some- 
times suspect  that  he  had  too  frequently  con- 
sulted the  French  writers.  He  tells  us  that 
Archelaus  the  Rhodian  made  a  speech  to  Cas- 
sius,  and  m  so  saying  dropt  some  tears,  and  that 
Cassius  a{\er  the  reduction  of  Rhodes  was 
covered  with  glory. — Deiotarus  was  a  keen  and 
bappy  spirit — the  ingrate  Castor  kept  his  court. 

His  great  delight  is  to  show  his  universal  ac- 
quaintance with  terms  of  art,  with  words  that 
every  other  polite  writer  has  avoided  and  de- 
spised. When  Pompcy  conquered  the  pirates, 
he  destroyed  fifteen  hundred  ships  of  the  line. — 
The  Xanthian  parapets  were  torn  down. — ^Bru- 
tus, suspecting  that  his  troops  were  plundering, 
commanded  the  trumpets  to  sound  to  their  co- 
lours.— Most  people  understood  the  act  of  at- 
tainder passed  by  the  senate. — ^The  Numidian 
troopers  were  unhkely  in  their  appearance. — 
The  Nnmidians  beat  up  one  quarter  afler  an- 
other.— Salvidienus  resolved  to  pass  his  men 
over  in  boats  of  leather,  and  he  gave  orders  for 
equipping  a  sufficient  number  of  that  sort  of 
small  craft. — ^Pompej^  had  light  agile  frigates, 
and  fought  in  a  strait  where  the  current  and 
caverns  occasion  swirls  and  a  rolL — A  sharp 
out-look  was  kept  by  the  admiral. — It  is  a  nm 
of  about  fifty  Roman  miles. — ^Brutus  broke 
Lipella  in  the  sight  of  the  army. — Mark  Antony 
garbled  the  senate. — ^He  was  a  brave  man,  well 
qualified  for  a  commodore. 

In  his  cRoice  of  phrases  he  frequently  uses 
words  with  great  solemnity,  which  every  other 
mouth  and  pen  has  appropriated  to  jocularity 
and  levity.  The  Rhooians  gave  up  the  contest, 
and  in  poor  plight  fled  back  to  Rnode8.--Boys 
and  gins  were  easily  kidnapped. — Deiotarus 
was  a  mighty  believer  of  augury. — Deiotarus 
destroyedhis  ungracious  progeny. — ^The  r^^- 
lant^  of  the  Romans  was  their  mortal  aversion. 
— ^They  desired  the  consuls  to  curb  such  heinous 
doin^. — He  had  such  a  shrewd  invention,  that 
no  side  of  a  question  came  amiss  to  him. — Bru- 
tus found  his  riistress  a  coquettish  creature. 


He  sometimes,  with  moat  unlucky  dezftfrilr, 
mixes  the  grand  and  the  burlesque  together :  u« 
vtololton  of  faith.  Sir,  says  Cassnia,  Ue*  at  Uu  door 
of  th«  RhoJians  bv  reiterated  aeto  of  perfidy, — 
The  iron  grate  fell  down,  crushed  those  under 
it  to  death,  and  catched  the  rett  as  in  a  trap. — 
When  the  Xanthians  heard  the  military  about, 
and  saw  the  flames  mount,  they  concluded  tLer« 
would  be  no  mercy.  It  was  now  about  sun-set, 
and  they  had  been  at  hot  work  since  noon. 

He  has  often  words  or  phrases  with  which  oar 
languai^  has  hitherto  had  no  knowledge. — One 
was  a  heart-fiiend  to  the  republic — ^A  deed  was 
expeded.  The  Numidians  began  to  reel,  and 
were  in  hazard  of  falling  into  confusion. — ^Tbe 
tutor  embraced  his  pupil  close  in  his  arms. — 
Four  hundred  women  were  taxed,  who  have  no 
doubt  been  the  wives  of  the  best  Roman  citizens. 
— Men  not  bom  to  action  are  inconsrauential 
in  government — Collectitious  troops. — ^Tbe  foot 
by  their  violent  attack  began  the  fatal  break  in 
the  Phasaliac  field. — ^He  and  his  brother,  with  a 
politic  common  to  other  countries,  bad  taken 
opposite  sides. 

His  epithets  are  of  the  gaudy  or  hyperbolical 
kind.  The  glorious  news — eager  hopes  and  dis- 
mal fears — bleeding  Rome — divine  laws  and  hal- 
lowed customs — merciless  war — intense  anxiety. 
Sometimes  the  reader  is  soddenly  ravished 
with  a  sonorous  sentence,  of  which  when  the 
noise  is  past,  the  meaning  does  not  long  remain. 
When  Brutus  set  his  legions  to  fill  a  moat,  in- 
stead of  heavy  dragging  and  slow  toil,  they  set 
about  it  with  huzzas  and  racing,  as  if  they  had 
been  striving  at  the  Olympic  games.  They 
buried  impetuous  down  the  huee  trees  and 
stones,  and  with  shouts  forced  Uicm  into  the 
water ;  so  that  the  work,  expected  to  cootinoe 
half  the  campaign,  was  with  rapid  toil  completed 
in  a  few  days.  Brutus's  soldiera  fell  to  the 
gate  with  resistless  fury,  it  give  way  at  last 
with  hideous  crash.--Tlus  great  and  food  maa 
doing  his  dutv  to  his  country,  receired  a  noortal 
wound^  and  gloriously  fell  in  the  cause  of  Rome; 
may  his  memory  be  ever  dear  to  all  lovers  of 
liberty,  learning,  and  humanity !  This  promise 
ought  ever  to  embalm  his  memory. — ^The  qoeea 
of  nations  was  turn  by  no  foreign  iorader. — 
Rome  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her  own  sons,  and  was 
ravaged  by  her  unnatural  ofipring ;  all  the 
great  men  of  the  state,  all  the  good,  all  the  holy, 
were  openly  murdered  by  the  wickedest  and 
wofst  Little  islands  cover  the  harbour  of  ppty- 
disi,  and  form  the  narrow  outlet  from  the  nu- 
merous creeks  that  compose  ito  capadons  port. 
At  the  appearance  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  a  shoot 
of  ioy  rent  the  heavens  from  ibe  aurroaiMfii^ 
rauJtitudea. 

S^ich  are  the  flowers  whidi  may  be  gatheted 
hv  every  hand  in  every  part  of  this  garden  ct 
eloquence.  But  having  thus  freely  mentioced 
our  Author's  faults,  it  remains  that  we  acknow- 
ledge  his  merit ;  and  confess  that  this  book  i* 
the  work  of  a  man  of  letters,  that  it  is  foil  of 
erents  displayed  witl)  accuracy,  and  related  widi 
▼inuatv ;  and  though  it  is  suflkiently  ddectivo 
to  crusn  the  vanity  of  its  Author,  it  is  i  "  ' 
\y  entertaining  to  invite  readers.* 


*  From  Um  Utarsry  MagaslM,  ToL  L  ^  41. 
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REVnW  OF  FOUR  LETTERS  FROM  SIR  ISAAC 
NEWTOJ*  TO  DR.  BENTLEY, 

OOlfTAnfXlCO  SOMB  AKOUirVlfTS  IN  PKOOF  OF  A  DBITT. 


FROM    TBB   UTERART   MAGAZINE,  TOL.  I. 
1756. 


p.  89, 


It  will  certainly  be  reqtured,  that  notice  should 
be  taken  of  a  book,  however  small,  written  on 
such  a  subject,  by  such  an  author.  Yet  I  know 
not  whether  these  Letters  will  be  very  satisfac- 
tory :  for  they  are  answers  to  inquiries  not  pub- 
lished ;  and  therefore,  though  they  contain  many 
positions  of  great  importance,  are,  in  some  parts, 
imperfect  and  obscure,  by  their  reference  to  Dr. 
Bentley*s  Letters. 

Sir  Isaac  declares,  that  what  he  has  done  is 
dut  to  nothing  but  industry  and  patient  thought ; 
and  indeed  long  consideration  is  so  necessarv  in 
such  abstruse  mquiries,  that  it  is  always  dan- 
gerous to  publish  the  productions  of  great  men, 
which  are  not  known  to  have  been  designed  for 
the  press,  and  of  which  it  is  uncertain  whether 
mucn  patience  and  thought  have  been  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  principal  question  of  these 
Letters  gives  occasion  to  observe  how  even  the 
mind  of  Newton  gains  ground  gradually  upon 
darkness. 

"  As  to  your  first  query,"  says  he,  "  it  seems 
to  me,  that  if  the  matter  of  our  sun  and  planets, 
and  all  tlie  matter  of  the  universe,  were  evenly 
scattered  throughout  all  the  heavens,  and  every 
^  particle  had  an  innate  gravity  towards  all  the 
rest,  and  the  whole  space  throughout  which  this 
matter  was  scattered  was  but  finite ;  the  matter 
on  the  outside  of  this  space  would  by  its  pavity 
tend  towards  all  the  matter  on  the  inside,  and 
by  consequence  &1I  down  into  the  middle  of  the 
whole  space,  and  there  compose  one  great 
spherical  mass.  But  if  the  matter  was  evenly 
disposed  throughout  an  infinite  space,  it  could 
never  convene  into  one  mass,  but  some  of  it 
would  convene  into  one  mass,  and  some  into 
another,  so  as  to  make  an  infinite  number  of 
great  masses,  scattered  at  sjeat  distances  from 
one  to  another  throughout  all  that  infinite  space. 
And  thus  might  the  sun  and  fixed  stars  be  form- 
ed, supposing  the  matter  were  of  a  lucid  nature. 
But  how  the  matter  should  divide  itself  into  two 
sorts,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  fit  to  compose 
a  shininff  body,  should  fall  down  into  one  mass 
and  make  a  sun,  and  the  rest  which  is  fit  to 
compose  an  opaque  body,  should  coalesce,  not 
into  one  great  boidy  like  the  shining  matter,  but 
into  many  little  ones ;  or  if  the  sun  at  first  were 
an  opaque  bodv  like  the  planets,  or  the  planets 
lucid  bodies  like  the  sun,  how  he  alone  should 
be  changed  into  a  shining  bodv,  whilst  all  they 
continue  opaque,  or  all  they  be  changed  into 
opaaue  ones  whilst  he  remains  unchanged,  I  do 
not  think  more  explicable  by  mere  naturu  causes, 
but  am  forced  to  ascribe  it  to  the  counsel  and 
contrivance  of  a  voluntary  agent." 

The  hypothesis  of  matter  evenly  disposed 
through  infinite  space,  seems  to  labour  with 
such  difficulties,  as  makes  it  almost  a  contradic- 
tory supposition,  or  a  supposition  destructive  of 
itself: 

Matter  evenly  disposed  through  infinite  space,  is 
either  created  or  eternal ;  if  it  was  created,  it 
infers  a  Creator :  if  it  was  eternal,  it  had  been 
from  eternity  ettnly  spread  through  ^nite  space,' 


or  it  had  been  once  coalesced  in  masses,  and 
afterwards  been  diffused.  Whatever  state  was 
first  must  have  been  from  eternity,  and  what 
had  been  from  eternity  could  not  be  changed, 
but  by  a  cause  beginning  to  act  as  it  had  never 
acted  before,  that  is,  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
some  external  power.  If  matter  infinitely  and 
evenly  difiused  was  a  moment  without  coalition, 
it  could  never  coalesce  at  all  by  its  own  power. 
If  matter  originally  tended  to  coalesce,  it  could 
never  be  evenly  difiused  through  infinite  space. 
Matter  being  supposed  eternal,  there  never  was 
a  time  when  it  could  be  diffused  before  its  coo- 
globation^  or  conglobated  before  its  diffusion. 

This  Sir  Isaac  seems  by  degrees  to  have  un- 
derstood: for  he  says  in  his  second  Letter. 
"The  reason  why  matter  evenly  scattered 
through  a  finite  space  would  convene  in  the 
midst,  vou  conceive  the  same  with  me ;  but  that 
there  should  be  a  central  particle,  so  accurately 
placed  in  the  middle,  as  to  be  always  equally  at- 
tracted on  all  sides,  and  thereby  continue  with- 
out motion,  seems  to  me  a  supposition  fully  as  ' 
hard  as  to  make  the  sharpest  needle  stand  up- 
right upon  its  point  on  a  looking-glass.  For  if 
the  very  mathematical  centre  of  the  central  par- 
ticle be  not  accurately  in  the  very  mathematical 
centre  of  the  attractive  power  of  the  whole  mass, 
the  particle  will  not  be  attracted  equally  on  all 
sides.  And  much  harder  is  it  to  suppose  all  the 
particles  in  an  infinite  space  shoula  oe  so  accu- 
rately poised  one  among  another,  as  to  stand 
still  in  perfect  equilibrium.  For  I  reckon  tliis 
as  hard  as  to  make  not  one  needle  only,  but  an 
infinite  number  of  them  (so  many  as  there  are 
particles  in  an  infinite  spare)  stand  accurately 
poised  upon  their  points.  Yet  I  grant  it  possi 
ble,  at  least  by  a  divine  power ;  and  if  they  were 
once  to  be  placed,  I  agree  with  you  that  they 
would  continue  in  that  posture,  without  motion/ 
for  ever,  unless  put  into  new  motion  by  the 
same  power.  Wnen  therefore  I  said,  that  mat- 
ter evenly  spread  through  all  space,  would  con- 
vene by  its  gravity  into  one  or  more  great  masses, 
I  understand  it  of  matter  not  resting  in  an  accu- 
rate poise." 

Let  not  it  be  thought  irreverence  to  this  great 
name  if  I  observe,  that  by  matter  evenly  spread 
tlirough  infinite  space,  he  now  finds  it  necessary 
to  mean  matter  not  evenly  spread.  Matter  not 
evenly  spread  will  indeed  "Convene,  but  it  will 
convene  as  soon  as  it  exists.  And,  in  my  opi- 
nion, this  puzzling  Question  about  matter  is  only 
how  that  could  be  that  never  could  have  been,  or 
what  a  man  thinks  on  when  he  thinks  of  no- 
thing. 

Turn  matter  on  all  sides^  make  it  eternal,  or 
of  late  production,  imite  or  infinite,  there  can  be 
no  regular  system  p^duced  but  by  a  voluntary 
and  meaning  agent  This  the  great  Newton 
always  asserted,  and  this  he  asserts  in  the  third 
letter:  but  proves  in  another  manner^  in  a  man- 
ner perhaps  more  happy  and  conclusive. 

"  The  hypothesis  ot  deriving  the  frame  of  the 
world  by  mechanical  principles  from  matter 
evenly  spread  through  the  heavens,  being  incon- 
sistent with  my  system,  I  had  considered  it  very 
little  before  your  letter  put  me  upon  it,  and 
therefore  trouble  you  with  a  line  or  two  more 
about  it,  if  this  comes  not  too  late  for  your  use. 

"  In  my  former  I  represented  that  the  diurnal 
rotations  of  the  planets  could  not  be  derived  from 
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ffravity,  but  required  a  divine  ann  to  impress 
uem.  And  though  gravity  might  give  the 
planets  a  motion  of  descent  towards  the  sun, 
either  directly,  or  with  some  little  obliquity,  yet 
the  transverse  motions  by  which  they  revolve  in 
their  several  orbs,  required  the  divine  arn  to  im- 
press them  according  to  the  tangentA  of  their 
orbs.  I  would  now  add,  that  the  hypothesis  of 
matter  being  at  first  evenly  spread  throu^  the 
heavens,  is,  in  my  opinion,  inconnistent  with  the 
hypothesis  of  innate  gravity,  without  a  super- 
natural power  to  reconcile  them,  and  therefore 
it  infers  a  Deity.  For  if  there  be  innate  gravitv, 
it  is  impossible  now  for  the  matter  of  the  earth, 
and  all  the  planets  and  stars,  to  fly  up  iVom  them, 
and  become  evenly  spread  throughout  all  the 
heavens,  without  a  supNBmatural  power ;  and  cer- 
tainly that  which  can  never  be  hereafter  without 
a  supernatural  power,  could  never  be  heretofore 
without  the  same  power.*' 


EEVIEW  OF  A  JOURNAL  OF  EIGHT  DAYS* 
JOURNEY, 

yaOM  PORTSM 017TH  TO  KINGSTON  tTPON  THAMBS,  THROUGH 
SOUTHAMPTON,  W|LTSHIRB,&C-  WITH  HISCBLLANBOUS 
TH0U0HT8,  MORAL  AND  RRUOIOUS  ',  IN  SIXTY-FOUR 
LBTTER8,  ADDRESSED  TO  TWO  LADlBS  OF  THE  PARTY. 
TO  WHICH  18  ADDED,  AN  ESSAY  ON  TEA,  CONSIDERED 
A8  rERNICIOUS  TO  HEALTH,  OBSTRUCTING  INDUSTRY, 
AND  IMPOVERISHING  THE  NATION  :  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT 
OP  ITS  GROWTH,  AND  GREAT  CONSUMPTION  IN  THESE 
KINGDOMS  ;  WITH  SEVERAL  POLITICAL  REFLECTIONS  ; 
*ND  THOUGHTS  ON  PUBLIC  LOVE  :  IN  THIRTY-TWO 
LBTTBBS  TO  TWO  LADlBS.     BY  MR.  K  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦. 

FROM  THE  LITERARY  MAGAZINE,  VOL.  IL  KO.  XIU. 
1757. 

OxTR  readers  may  perhaps  remember  that  we 
pave  them  a  short  account  of  this  book,  with  a 
letter  extracted  from  it,  in  November,  1756. 
The  author  then  sent  us  an  injunction  to  forbear 
his  work  till  a  second  edition  should  appear: 
this  prohibition  was  rather  too  magisterial ;  for 
an  author  is  no  longer  the  sole  master  of  a  book 
which  he  has  given  to  the  public ;  yet  he  has 
been  punctually  obeyed ;  we  had  no  d«\«!!re  to 
offend  him,  and  if  his  character  may  be  estimated 
by  his  book,  he  is  a  man  whose  failings  may  wtrll 
be  pardoned  for  his  virtues. 

The  seeond  edition  is  now  sent  into  the  world, 
corrected  and  erdargedy  and  yielded  up  by  the 
author  to  the  attacks  of  criticism.  But  he  shall 
find  in  us  no  malignity  of  censure.  We  wish, 
indeed,  that  among  other  corrections  he  bad 
submitted  his  pages  to  the  inspection  of  a  gram- 
raarian,  that  the  elegances  of  one  line  might 
not  have  been  disgraced  by^e  Improprieties  of 
another ;  but  with  us  to  mean  well  is  a  degree 
of  merit  which  overbalances  much  greater  er- 
rors than  impurity  of  style. 

We  have  already  given  in  our  collections  one 
of  the  letters,  in  which  Mr.  Hanway  endeavours 
to  show,  that  the  consumption  of  tea  is  injurious 
to  the  interest  of  our  country.  We  shall  now 
endeavour  to  follow  him  regularly  through  all 
bis  observations  on  this  modem  luxury  ;  out  it 
can  scarcely  be  candid,  not  to  make  a  previous 
declaration,  that  he  is  to  expect  little  justice 
from  the  author  of  this  extract,  a  hardened  and 
Aameless  tea-drinker,  who  has  for  twenty  years 
^uted  his  meals  with  only  the  infusion  of  this 


faactnatinff  plant,  whose  kettle  has  scarcely  time 
to  cool,  who  with  tea  amuses  the  evenms,  with 
tea  solaces  the  midnight,  and  with  tea  welcomes 
the  morning. 

He  begins  by  refuting  a  popular  notion,  that 
bohea  and  green  tea  are  leaves  of  the  same 
shrub,  fathered  at  different  times  of  the  year. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  produced  by  dif- 
ferent shrubs.  The  leaves  of  tea  are  gathered  in 
dry  weather ;  then  dried  and  curled  over  the  fire 
in  copper  pans.  The  Chinese  use  little  green 
tea,  imaginmg  that  it  hinders  digestion  and  ex- 
cites fevers.  How  it  should  have  either  efiect  is 
not  easily  discovered ;  and  if  we  consider  the 
innumerable  prejudices  which  prevail  concerning 
our  own  plants,  we  shall  very  little  regard  these 
opinions  of  the  Chinese  vulgar,  which  expaiencs 
does  not  con6rm. 

When  the  Chisese  drink  tea  they  infuse  it 
slightly,  and  extract  only  the  more  volatile 
parts ;  but  though  this  seems  to  reouire  great 
quantities  at  a  time,  yet  the  author  believes,  per* 
haps  only  because  he  has  an  inclination  to  believe 
it,  that  me  English  and  Dutch  use  more  than 
all  the  inhabitants  of  that  extensive  empire. 
The  Chmese  drink  it  sometimes  with  adds,  sel- 
dom with  sugar ;  and  this  practice  our  author, 
who  has  no  intention  to  find  any  thing  right  at 
home,  recommends  to  his  countrymen. 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  tea- 
drinking  is  truly  curious.  Tea  was  first  im- 
ported from  Holland  by  the  Earls  of  Arlington 
and  Ossory,  in  1666  ;  from  their  ladies  the  wo« 
men  oi  quality  learned  its  use.  Its  price  was 
then  three  pounds  a  pound,  and  continued  the 
same  to  1707.  In  1715,  we  began  to  u&^^teen 
tea,  and  the  practice  of  drinking  it  descended  to 
the  lower  class  of  the  people.  Tn  1720,  the 
French  began  to  send  it  nither  by  a  daiuiestine 
commerce.  From  1717  to  1726,  we  imported 
annually  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  From 
1732  to  1742,  a  million  and  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  were  every  year  brought  to  London ; 
in  some  years  af^erwaras  three  millions ;  and  in 
1755,  near  four  millions  of  pounds,  or  two  thoQ« 
sand  tons,  in  which  we  arc  not  to  reckon  that 
which  is  surreptitiously  introduced,  which  per- 
iians  is  neariy  as  much.  Such  quantities  are 
inaccd  sufficient  to  alarm  us :  it  is  at  least  worth 
inquiry  to  know  what  are  the  qualities  of  such 
a  plant,  and  what  the  consequence  of  such  a 
trade. 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  mischiefb 
of  tea,  and  seems  willins  to  charge  upon  it  every 
mischief  that  he  can  find.  He  be^ns,  however, 
by  questioning  the  virtues  ascribed  to  it,  and  de- 
nies that  the  crews  of  the  Chinese  ships  are 
preserved  in  their  voyage  homewards  from  the 
scurvy  by  tea.  About  this  report  I  have 
made  some  inquiry,  and  though  I  cannot  find 
that  these  crews  are  wholly  exempt  from  scor- 
butic maladies^  they  seem  to  suffer  them  lesa 
than  other  manners  m  any  course  of  equal  lengtb. 
This  I  ascribe  to  the  tea,  not  as  possessing  any 
medicinal  qualities,  but  as  tempting  them  to 
drink  more  water,  to  dilute  their' salt  food  more 
copiously,  and  perhaps  to  forbear  punch,  or 
other  strong  liquors. , 

He  then  proceeds  in  the  pathetic  strain,  to  tdl 
the  ladies  now,  by  drinking  lea,  they  inmre 
their  health,  and  what  ia  yet  more  dear,  tbeif 
beauty. 
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*To  what  can  we  ascribe  the  numerous  com- 
plaints which  prev&il  7  How  many  sweet  crea- 
tures of  your  sex  languish  with  a  weak  digestion, 
low  spirits^  lassitudes,  melancholy^  and  twenty  dis- 
orders, which,  in  spite  of  tbe/acti/lv,  have  yet  no 
names,  except  the  general  one  of  nervous  ctMn- 
plaints  7  Let  them  cnan^e  their  diet,  and  among 
other  articles,  leave  off  drinking  lea,  it  is  more 
Uian  probable  the  greatest  part  of  them  will  be 
restored  to  health. 

"  Hot  water  is, also  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth. 
The  Chinese  do  not  drink  their  tea  so  hot  as  we 
do,  and  yet  they  have  bad  teeth.  This  cannot 
be  ascribed  entirely  to  sugar,  for  they  use  very 
little,  as  already  observed  ;  but  we  all  Know  that 
hot  or  cdd  things  which  pam  the  teeth,  destroy 
them  also.  If  we  drank  less  tea,  and  used  gentle 
acids  for  the  gums  and  teeth,  particularly  sour 
oranges,  though  we  had  a  less  number  of  French 
rientists,  I  fancy  this  essential  part  of  beauty 
would  be  much  better  preserved. 

'  The  women  in  tne  United  Provmces,  who 
$ip  tea  from  morning  till  night,  are  also  as  re- 
markable for  bad  teeth.  They  also  look  pallid, 
and  many  are  troubled  with  certain  feminine 
disorderaarising  from  a  relaxed  habit  The 
PortugoBb  ladies,  on  the  other  hand,  entertain 
with  sweetmeats,  and  yet  they  have  very  good 
teeth :  but  their  food  in  general  is  more  of  a  fa- 
rinaceous and  vegetable  kind  than  ours.  They 
also  drink  cold  water  instead  of  sipping  hot,  and 
never  taste  any  fermented  liquors  ;  for  these  rea- 
sons the  use  of  sugar  does  not  seem  to  bo  at  all 
pernicious  to  them. 

*'Mcn  seem  to  have  lost  their  stature  and 
comeliness,  and  women  their  beauty.  I  am  not 
young,  but  methinks  there  is  not  quite  so  much 
beauty  in  this  land  as  there  was.  Your  very 
ehMniermaids  have  lost  their  bloom,  I  suppose  by 
sipping  tea.  Even  the  agitations  of  tlie  passions 
at  cards  are  not  so  great  enemies  to  female 
charms.  What  Shakspeare  ascribes  to  the  con- 
cealment of  love,  is  in  this  age  more  frequently 
occasioned  bv  the  use  of  teaj** 

To  raise  the  fright  still  higher,  he  quotes  an 
account  of  a  pig's  tail  scalded  with  tea,  on  which, 
however,  he  does  net  much  insist 

Of  these  dreadful  eficcts,  some  are  perhaps 
imaginary,  aiTd  some  nflty  have  another  cause. 
That  there  is  less  beauty  in  the  present  race  of 
females,  than  in  those  who  entered  the  worid 
with  us,  all  of  us  are  inclined  to  think  on  whom 
beauty  has  ceased  to  smile  ;  but  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  made  the  same  complaint  before  us ; 
and  our  posterity  will  still  find  oeauties  irresis- 
tibly powerful. 

That  the  diseases  commonly  called  nervous, 
tremors,  fits,  habitual  depression,  and  all  the 
maladies  which  proceed  from  laxity  and  debility, 
are  more  freouent  tlian  in  any  former  time,  is,  I 
believe,  true,  however  deplorable.  But  this  new 
race  of  evils  will  not  be  expelled  by  the  prohi- 
bition of  tea.  This  general  languor  is  the  effect 
of  general  luxury,  of  general  idleness.  If  it  be 
most  to  be  found  among  tea-drinkers,  the  reason 
is,  that  tea  is  one  of  the  stated  amusements  of 
the  idle  and  luxurious.  The  whole  mode  of  life 
is  changed ;  every  kind  of  voluntary  labour, 
every  exercise  that  8treno:thened  the^  nerves  and 
hardened  the  muscles,  is  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
inhabitants  are  crowded  together  in  populous 
otieoi  to  that  no  occasion  of  life  requires  much 


motion :  every  one  is  near  to  all  that  he  wants ; 
and  the  rich  and  delicate  seldom  pass  f"*  m  one 
street  to  another,  but  in  carriages  of  pleasure. 
Yet  we  eat  and  drink,  or  strive  to  eat  and  drink, 
like  the  hunter  and  .huntresses,  the  farmers  and 
the  housewives  of  the  former  generation:  and 
they  that  pass  ten  hours  in  bed,  and  eight  at 
cards,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other  six  at  the 
table,  are  taught  to  impute  to  tea  all  the  dis- 
eases which  a  life  unnatural  in  all  its  parts  may 
chance  to  bring  upon  them. 

Tea,  among  the  greater  part  of  tliose  who  use 
it  most,  is  drunk  in  no  great  quantity.  As  it 
neither  exhiJaraies  the  heart,  nor  stimulates  the 
palate,  it  is  commonly  an  entertainment  merely 
nominal,  a  pretence  for  assembling  to  prattle,  for 
interrupting  business,  or  diversifying  idleness. 
They  who  drink  one  cup,  and  who  drink  twenty, 
are  equally  punctual  in  preparing  or  partaking 
it;  and  indeed  there  are  few  but  discover  by 
their  indifference  about  it,  that  they  are  brought 
together  not  by  the  tea,  but  the  tea-table.  Three 
cups  make  the  common  quantity,  so  slightly  im- 
pregnated, that  perhaps  they  might  be  tinged 
with  the  Mhenian  cicuta,  and  produce  less  effects 
than  these  letters  charge  upon  tea. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  show  yet  other  bad 
qualities  of  this  hated  leaf.    „ 

"  Green  tea,  when  made  strong  even  by  infu 
sion,  is  an  emetic;  nay,  I  am  told  it  is  used  as 
such  in  China ;  a  decoction  of  it  certainly  per-' 
forms  this  operation  ;  yet  by  long  use  it  is  drunk 
by  many  without  such  an  effect  The  infusion 
also,  when  it  b  made  strong,  and  stands  long 
to  draw  the  grosser  particles,  will  convulse  the 
bowels :  even  in  the  manner  commonly  used,  it 
has  this  effect  on  some  constitutions,  as  I  have 
already  remarked  to  you  from  my  oton  experU 
ence, 

"  You  see  I  confess  my  weakness  without  re- 
serve ;  but  those  who  are  very  fond  of  tea,  if 
their  digestion  is  weak,  and  they  find  them- 
selves disordered,  they  generally  ascribe  it  to  any 
cause  except  the  true  one.  I  am  aware  that  the 
eflfect  just  mentioned  is  imputed  to  the  hot  water ; 
let  it  be  so,  and  my  arg;umeHt  is  still  ^ood  ;  but 
who  pretends  to  say  it  is  not  partly  owmg  to  par- 
ticular kinds  of  tea  ?  perhaps  such  as  partake  of 
copperas,  which  there  is  cause  to  api^rehend  is 
sometimes  the  case  :  if  we  judge  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  said  to  be  cured,  together  with 
its  ordinary  effects,  there  is  some  foundation  for 
this  opinion.  Put  a  drop  of  strong  tea,  either 
green  or  bohea,  but  chiefly  the  former,  on  the 
blade  of  a  knife,  though  it  is  not  corrosive  in  the 
same  manner  as  vitriol,  yet  there  appears  to  be  a 
corrosive  oualiiy  in  it,  very  diflbrent  from  that  of 
fruit,  whicn  stains  the  knife." 

He  afterwards  quotes  Paulli  to  prove  that  tea 
is  a  desiccative,  and  ought  not  to  be  used  after  the 
fortieth  year,  I  have  then  long  exceeded  the 
limits  of  permission,  but  I  comfort  myself,  that 
all  the  enemies  of  tea  cannot  be  in  the  right.  If 
tea  be  desiccative,  according  to  Paulli,  it  cannot 
weaken  the  fibres,  as  our  author  imagines  ;  if  it 
be  emetic,  it  must  constringe  the  stomach,  rather 
than  relax  it 

The  formidable  quality  of  tinging  the  knife,  it 
ha«  in  common  witn  acorns,  the  bark  and  leaves 
of  oak,  and  every  astringent  bark  or  leaf:  the 
copperas  which  is  given  to  the  tea,  is  really  in  the 
kmfe.    Ink  may  be  made  of  any  ferrugineous 
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matter  and  aatrmgeiit  vegetable,  as  it  is  gene- 
rallv  made  of  falls  and  copperas. 

From  tea  Uie  writer  oijp-esses  to  spirituous 
bquors,  about  which  he  will  have  no  controversy 
with  the  "Literary  Magazine:"  we  shall  there- 
fore insert  almost  his  whole  letter,  and  add  to  it 
one  testimoni^,  that  the  mischief  dunavas  on  every 
side,  from  tms  compendious  mode  otdrunken- 
ness,  are  enormous  and  insupportable ;  equally 
to  be  found  amonff  the  great  and  tlie  mean; 
filling  palaces  with  disquiet  and  distraction ;  har- 
der to  oe  borne  as  it  cannot  be  mentioned ;  and 
overwhelming  multitudes  with  incurable  dis- 
eases and  unpitied  poverty. 

"  Though  tea  and  gin  have  spread  their  bane- 
ful influence  over  this  island  and  his  Majesty's 
other  dominions,  yet  vou  may  be  well  assured, 
that  the  governors  of  the  Foundling  Hospital 
will  exert  their  utmost  skill  and  vigilance  to  pre- 
vent the  children  under  their  care  from  being 
poisoned  or  enervated  by  one  or  the  other. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  of  workfuusea;  it 
is  well  known,  to  the  shame  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  care  of  them,  that  gin  has  been 
too  often  permitted  to  enter  their  ffates :  and  the 
debauched  appetites  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
these  houses,  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  it 

"Desperate  diseases  require  desperate  reme- 
dies: if  laws  are  rigidly  executed  against  mur- 
derers in  the  highway,  those  who  provide  a 
draught  of  gin,  which  we  see  is  murderous^  ought 
not  to  be  countenanced.  I  am  now  informed, 
that  in  certain  hospitals,  where  the  number  of 
the  sick  used  to  be  about  5600  m  14  years, 

"  From  1704  to  171S,  they  increased  to  8189  j 

"  From  1713  to  1734,still  augmented  to  12,710 ; 

"  And  from  1734  to  1749,  nwUiplUd  to  38,147. 

"What  a  dreadful  spectre  does  this  exhibit? 
nor  must  we  wonder,  when  satisfactory  evidence 
was  given  before  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
that  near  eight  millions  of  gallons  of  distilled 
spirits,  at  the  standard  it  is  commonly  reduced  to 
for  drinking,  was  actually  consumed  annuallv  in 
drams !  the  shocking  diflercnce  in  the  numbers 
of  the  ficfc,  and  we  may  presume  of  the  dead 
also,  was  supposed  to  keep  pace  with  pn:  and 
the  most  ingenious  and  unprejudiced  physicians 
ascribed  it  to  this  cause.  Wnat  is  to  be  done 
under  these  melancholy  circumstances  ?  Shall 
we  still  countenance  the  distUlery,  for  the  sake 
of  the  revetitu;  out  of  tenderness  to  the  few  who 
will  suffer  by  its  bans  abolished  ;  for  fear  of  the 
madness  of  the  peojMs ;  or  that  foreigners  will 
run  it  in  upon  us  ?    There  can  be  no  evil  so 

Seat  as  that  we  now  suffer,  except  the  making 
e  same  consumption,  and  paying  for  it  to  fo< 
reigners  in  motifjf,  which  I  hope  never  will  be  the 
case. 

"As  to  the  revtnue,  it  certainly  may  be  re- 
placed by  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  even 
upon  the  bread  foe  eat,  or,  in  other  words,  upon 
the  land,  which  is  the  great  source  of  supply  to 
the  pubUe  and  to  individuals.  Nor  can  I  per- 
suade myself  but  that  the  people  may  be  weaned 
from  the  habit  of  poisoning  themselves.  The 
difficulty  of  smuggHng  a  bulky  liquid,  joined  to 
the  severity  which  ought  to  be  exercised  towards 
smugglers,  whose  illegal  commerce  is  of  so  in- 
fernal a  nature,  must  m  time  produce  tlic  effect 
desired.  Spirituous  liquors  bein^  abolished,  in- 
stead of  havmglhe  most  undiscipUned  and  aban- 
doned poor,  wc  might  soon  boast  a  race  of  men, 


temperate,  religious,  and  industrioas  even  to  a 
proverb.  We  should  soon  see  the  pondercsa 
burden  of  the  poor^s  rate  decrease,  and  the  beautif 
and  strength  of  the  land  rejuvenate.  Schools, 
workhouses  and  hospitals,  might  then  be  suffi- 
cient to  clear  our  streets  of  distress  and  misery, 
which  never  will  be  the  case  whilst  the  love  of 
poison  prevails,  and  the  means  of  ruin  is  sold  in 
above  one  thousand  houses  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, two  thousand  two  hundred  in  Westminster, 
and  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  in 
Holbom  and  St.  Giles's. 

"But  if  other  uses  still  demand  liquid  firt,  I 
would  really  propose,  that  it  should  be  sold  onlv 
in  Quart  bottles,  sealed  up  with  the  king^s  seat, 
with  a  very  high  duty,  and  none  sold  witbouf 
being  mixed  wim  a  strong  emetic, 

**Many  become  objects  of  charity  by  their  w- 
temperance^  and  this  excludes  others  who  are 
sucn  by  the  unavoidable  accidents  of  life,  or  who 
cannot  by  any  means  support  themselves.— 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  introducing  new  habits 
of  life,  is  tne  most  substantial  charity  ;  and  that 
the  regulation  of  charity-schools,  hospitals,  and 
workhouses,  not  the  augmentation  of  their 
number,  can  make  them  answer  the  wise  ends 
for  which  they  were  instituted.  ^ 

"  The  children  of  beggars  should  be^Ro  taken 
from  them,  and  bred  up  to  labour,  as  children  ot 
the  public.  Thus  the  distressed  might  be  reliev- 
ed at  a  sixth  part  of  the  present  expense  ;  the 
idle  be  compelled  to  woric  or  starve;  and  the 
mad  be  sent  to  Bedlam.  We  should  not  see 
human  nature  disgraced  by  the  aged,  the  maim- 
ed, the  sickly,  and  young  children,  begging  their 
bread;  nor  would  compassion  be  abased  by 
those  who  have  reduced  it  to  an  oW  to  catch  the 
unwary.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  common  senst 
and  honesty  in  the  execution  of  laws, 

"To  prevent  such  abuse  in  the  stress,  seems 
more  practicable  than  to  aboUsh  bad  habits  witkim 
doors,  where  greater  numbers  perish.  We  set 
in  many  familiar  instances  the  fatal  eflfects  of 
example.  The  careless  spending  of  time  among 
servants,  who  are  charcred  with  the  care  of  in- 
fants, is  often  fatal;  uie  nurse  fre<)uently  de- 
stroys the  child  !  the  poor  infant  bemg  left  ne- 
glected,  expires  whilst  she  is  sipping  her  tea! 
This  may  appear  to  you  as  rank  prejudiee,  or 
jest ;  but  I  am  assured,  from  the  most  indttbitei>te 
evidence,  that  many  very  extraordinary  cases  of 
this  kind  have  really  happened  among  those 
whose  dtUy  does  not  permit  of  such  kind  of 
habits. 

"  It  is  partly  from  such  causes,  that  nurses  of 
the  chilarcn  of  the  public  oflen  forget  them- 
selves, and  become  impatient  when  infants  cry : 
the  next  step  to  this,  is  using  extraordinary 
means  to  quiet  them.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  term  HUing  nurse,  as  known  in  some  work- 
houses: Venice  treacle,  poppy  water,  and  Oo^ 
fretfs  cordial,  have  been  the  kind  instruments  of 
lulling  the  child  to  his  everlasting  rest.  If  these 
pious  women  could  send  up  an  ejaculation  when 
the  child  expired,  all  was  well,  and  no  questions 
asked  by  the  superiors.  An  ingenious  friend  of 
mine  informs  me,  that  this  has  been  so  often  tbo 
case,  in  some  workhouses,  that  Venice  treacle 
has  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Lord  hart 
mercy  upon  me,  in  allusion  to  the  nurses'  hack- 
neyed expression  of  pretended  grief  when  in&Qts 
expire !     Farewell  /" 
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I  know  not  npon  what  observation  Mr.  Han- 
way  founds  his  con^dence  in  ihe  governors  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  men  of  whom  I  have 
not  any  knowledge,  but  whom  I  intreat  to  con- 
sider a  little  the  minds  as  well  as  bodies  of  the 
children.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  irreligion 
equally  pernicious  with  gin  and  tea,  and  there- 
fore think  it  not  unseasonable  to  mention,  that 
when  a  few  months  ago  I  wandered  through  the 
Hospital,  I  found  not  a  child  that  seemed  to  have 
heard  of  his  creed  or  the  commandments.  To 
breed  up  children  in  tliis  manner,  is  to  rescue 
them  from  an  early  ^ave,  that  they  may  find 
employment  for  the  gibbet ;  from  dym^  in  inno- 
cence, that  they  may  perish  by  their  crimes. 

Having  considered  the  effects  of  tea  upon  the 
health  of  the  drinker,  which,  I  think  he  has  ag- 
gravated in  the  vehemence  of  hb  zeal,  and 
which,  after  soliciting  them  by  this  watery  lux- 
ury, year  after  year,  1  have  not  yet  felt :  he  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  how  it  niay  be  shown  to  affect 
our  interest;  and  first  calculates  the  national  loss 
by  the  time  spent  in  drinking  tea.  I  have  no 
desire  to  appear  captious,  and  shall  therefore 
readily  admit,  that  tea  is  a  liquor  not  proper  for 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  as  it  supplies  no 
strength  to  labour,  or  relief  to  disease,  but  grati- 
fies the  taste  without  nourishing  the  body.  It  is 
a  barren  superfluity,  to  which  those  who  can 
hardly  procure  what  nature  requires,  cannot  pru- 
dently habituate  themselves.  Its  proper  use  is 
to  amuse  the  idle,  and  relax  the  studious,  and  di- 
lute the  full  meals  of  those  who  cannot  use  ex- 
ercise, and  will  not  use  abstinence.  That  time 
is  lost  in  this  insipid  entertainment,  cannot  be 
denied ;  many  trifle  away  at  the  tea-table  those 
moments  which  would  be  better  spent ;  but  that 
any  national  detriment  can  be  inferred  from  this 
waste  of  time,  does  not  evidently  appear,  because 
I  know  not  that  any  work  remains  undone  for 
want  of  hands.  Our  manufactures  seem  to  be 
limited,  not  by  the  possibility  of  work,  but  by 
the  possibility  of  sale. 

His  next  argument  is  more  clear.  He  affirms, 
that  one  hunored  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in 
silver  are  paid  to  the  Chinese  annually,  for  three 
inillions  of  pounds  of  tea,  and  that  for  two  mil- 
lions more  brought  clandestinely  from  the  neigh- 
bouring coast,  we  pay,  at  twenty-pence  a  pound, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  pounds.  The  author  justly  con- 
ceives that  this  computation  will  waken  us ;  for, 
says  he,  "The  loss  of  health,  the  loss  of  time, 
the  injury  of  morals,  are  not  very  sensibly  felt  by 
some,  who  are  alarmed  when  you  talk  of  the 
loss  of  money .»»  But  he  excuses  the  East-India 
Company,  as  men  not  obliged  to  be  poHtical 
arithmeticians,  or  to  inquire  so  much  what  the 
nation  loses,  as  how  themselves  may  grow  rich. 
It  is  certain,  that  they  who  drink  tea,  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  those  that  import  it ;  but  if 
Mr.  Hanway*8  computation  be  just,  the  impor- 
tation and  the  use  ot  it  ought  at  once  to  be  stop- 
ped by  a  penal  law. 

The  author  allows  one  slight  argument  in  fa- 
Tonr  of  tea,  which,  in  my  opinion,  might  be  with 
fiir  greater  justice  urged  both  against  that  and 
many  other  parts  of  our  naval  trade.  "The 
tea-trade  employs  (he  tells  us)  six  ships,  and 
five  or  six  hundred  seamen,  sent  annually  to 
China.  It  likewise  brings  in  a  revenue  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  which,  as 


a  tax  on  luxury,  may  be  considered  as  of  great 
utiuiy  to  the  state."  The  utility  of  this  tax  I 
cannot  find;  a  tax  on. luxury  is  no  better  than 
another  tax,  unless  it  hinders  luxury,  which  can« 
not  be  said  of  the  impost  upon  tea,  while  it  is 
thus  used  by  the  great  and  the  mean,  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  The  truth  is,  that  by  the  loss  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  we  pro- 
cure the  means  of  shiftins  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand,  at  best,  only  from  one  hand  to 
another  ;  but  perhaps  sometimes  into  hands  by 
which  it  is  not  very  honestly  employed.  Of  the 
five  orsix  hundreo  seamen  sent  to  China,  I  am 
told  that  sometimes  half,  and  commonly  a  third 
part,  perish  in  the  voyage ;  so  that  instead  of 
setting  this  navigation  against  the  inconve* 
niences  already  alleged,  we  may  add  to  them,  the 
yearly  loss  of  two  hundred  men  in  the  prime  of 
life;  and  reckon,  that  the  trade  of  China  has 
destroyed  ten  thousand  men  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century. 

If  tea  be  thus  pernicious,  if  it  impoverishes 
our  country,  if  it  raises  temptation,  and  gives 
opportunity  to  illicit  commerce,  which  I  have  al- 
ways looked  on  as  one  of  the  strongest  evidences 
of  the  ineflicacy  of  our  law,  the  weakness  of 
our  government,  and  the  corruption  of  our 
people,  let  us  at  once  resolve  to  prohibit  it  for 
ever. 

"If  the gv«5(ion  was,  how  to  promote  industry 
most  advatUttgecualy,  in  lieu  of  our  tea-trade, 
supposing  every  branch  of  our  commerce  to  be 
already  mlly  supplied  with  men  and  money  7  li 
a  quarter  the  sum  now  spent  in  tea,  were  laid 
out  annually  in  plantations,  making  public  g^r* 
dens,  in  paving  and  widening  streets,  in  making 
roads,  in  rendering  rivers  navigable,  erecting  pth 
lacesy  building  hndges,  or  neat  and  convenient 
houses  where  are  now  only  hvis;  draining  lands, 
or  rendering  those  which  are  now  6arrm  of  some 
use;  should  we  not  be  gainers,  and  provide  more 
for  health,  pleasure,  and  long  life,  compared  with 
the  consequences  of  the  tea-trade?" 

Our  riches  would  be  much  better  employed  to 
these  purposes;  but  if  this  project  does  not 
please,  let  us  first  resolve  to  save  our  money, 
and  we  shall  afterwards  very  easily  find  ways  to 
spend  it. 


REPLY  TO  A  ^APER  IN  THE  OAZSTTEEU 
OF  MAY  26,  1767. 

FROM  THE  LITERART  MAGAZINE,  VOL.  II.  P.  853. 

It  is  observed  in  the  sage  Gil  Bias,  that  an  ex* 
asperated  author  is  not  easily  pacified.  I  have, 
therefore,  very  little  hope  ot  making  my  peace 
with  the  writer  of  the  Eight  Days'  Journey :  in- 
deed so  little,  that  I  have  lonj?  deliberated  whe- 
ther I  should  not  rather  sit  silently  down  under 
his  displeasure,  than  aggravate  my  misibrtune 
by  a  defence  of  which  my  heart  forbodes  the  ill 
success.  Deliberation  is  often  useless.  I  am 
afraid  that  I  have  at  last  made  the  wrong  choice; 
and  that  I  might  better  have  resigned  my  cause, 
^nthout  a  struggle,  to  time  and  fortune,  since  i 
shall  run  the  hazaid  of  a  new  offence  by  the  n^ 
cessity  of  asking  him  why  he  is  angry  7 

Distress  and  terror  often  discover  to  us  those 
faults  with  which  we  should  never  have  reproach- 
ed ourselves  in  a  happy  state.    Yet,  dejected  as 
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1  am,  when  I  review  the  transaction  between  me 
and  this  writf*r,  I  cannot  find  that  I  have  been 
doficient  in  reverence.  When  his  book  was  first 
printed,  he  hints  that  I  procured  a  sight  of  it  be- 
fore it  was  published.  How  the  sight  of  it  was 
procured,  I  do  not  now  very  exactly  remember; 
but  if  my  curiosity  was  greater  than  my  pru- 
dence, if  I  laid  rash  hands  on  the  fatal  volume, 
I  have  surely  suffered  like  him  who  burst  the 
box,  from  which  evil  rushed  into  the  world. 

I  took  it,  however,  and  inspected  it  as  the 
work  of  an  author  not  higher  than  myself ;  and 
was  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  when  I  found  that 
these  letters  were  not  written  to  be  printed,  I 
concluded,  however,  that  though  not  toritten  to 
be  printed,  they  were  printed  to  be  read,  and  in- 
serted one  of  them  in  the  collection  of  Novem- 
ber last  Not  many  days  after  I  received  a  note, 
informing  me,  that  I  ought  to  have  waited  for  a 
more  correct  edition.  This  injunction  was  obey- 
ed. The  edition  appeared,  and  I  supposed  my- 
self at  liberty  to  tell  my  thoughts  upon  it,  as 
upon  any  other  book,  upon  a  royal  manifesto, 
or  an  act  of  parliament.  But  see  the  fate  of  ig- 
norant temerity !  I  now  find,  but  find  too  late, 
that  instead  of  a  writer  whose  only  power  is  in 
his  pen,  I  have  irritated  an  important  member  of 
an  important  corporation;  a  man  who,  as  he 
tells  us  in  his  letters,  puts  horses  to  his  chariot. 

U  was  allowed  to  the  disputant  of  old  to  yield 
up  the  controversy  with  little  resistance  to  the 
master  of  forty  legions.  Those  who  know  how 
weakly  naked  truth  can  defend  her  advocates, 
would  forgive  me  if  I  should  pay  the  same  re* 
Bpect  to  a  Grovemor  of  the  Foundlings.  Yet 
the  consciousness  of  my  own  rectitude  of  inten- 
tion incit&s  me  to  ask  once  again,  how  I  have 
offended  7 

There  are  only  three  subjects  upon  which 
my  unlucky  pen  hias  happened  to  venture.  Tea ; 
the  author  of  the  Journal ;  and  the  Foundling 
HospitaL 

Of  tea  what  have  I  said  7  That  I  have  drank 
it  twenty  years  without  hurt,  and  therefore  be- 
lieve it  not  to  be  poison ;  that  if  it  dries  the 
fibres,  it  cannot  soften  them;  that  if  it  con- 
stnns;es,  it  cannot  relax.  I  have  modestly  doubted 
whewer  it  has  diminished  the  strength  of  our 
men,  or  the  beauty  of  our  women  ;  and  whether 
it  much  hinders  the  progress  of  our  woollen  or 
iron  manufactures ;  but  I  allowed  it  to  be  a  bar- 
ren superfluity,  neither  medicinal  nor  nutricious, 
that  neither  supplied  strength  nor  cheerfulness, 
neither  relieved  weariness,  nor  exhilarated  sor- 
row: I  inserted,  without  charge  or  suspicion  of 
falsehood,  the  sums  exported  to  purchase  it ;  and 
proposed  a  law  to  prohibit  it  for  ever. 

Of  the  author  I  unfortunately  said,  that  his 
injunction  was  somewhat  too  magisteriaL  This 
I  said  before  I  knew  that  he  was  a  Grovemor  of 
the  Foundlings ;  but  he  seems  inclined  to  punish 
this  failure  on  respect,  as  the  Czar  of  Muscovy 
made  war  upon  oweden,  because  he  was  not 
treated  with  sufficient  honours  when  he  peissed 
through  the  country  in  disguise.  Yet  was  not 
this  irreverence  without  extenuation.  Some- 
thing was  said  of  the  merit  of  meaning  toeUy  and 
the  Journalist  was  declared  to  be  a  man  whose 
failings  mixht  tvetf,  be  pardoned  for  hi$  virtues. 
This  18  the  highest  praise  which  human  gratitude 
can  confer  upon  human  merit ;  praise  tlmt  would 
hfi\c  more  than  satisfied  Titus  or  Augustus,  but  J 


which  I  roust  own  to  be  uMdequate  and  pcno* 
rious,  when  offered  to  the  member  of  an  impor* 
tant  corporation. 

I  am  asked  whether  I  meant  to  satirise  the 
man,  or  criticise  the  writer,  when  I  say  that  hi 
believes,  only  perhaps  because  he  has  ineunaHm  t§ 


believe  it,  that  the  English  and  Dutch 
more  tea  than  the  vast  empire  qf  China!  Between 
the  writer  and  the  man  I  did  not  at  that  time 
consider  the  distinction.  The  writer  I  foond  not 
of  more  than  mortal  might,  and  I  did  not  imme- 
diately recollect  that  the  man  put  horses  to  his 
chariot  But  I  did  not  write  wholly  withMit 
consideration.  I  knew  but  two  causes  of  belief^ 
evidence  and  inclination.  What  evideDoe  the 
Journalist  could  have  of  the  Chinese  consump- 
tion of  tea,  I  was  not  able  to  discover.  The  om- 
cers  of  the  East  India  Company  are  excluded, 
they  best  know  why,  from  the  towns  and  the 
country  of  China ;  they  are  treated  as  we  treat 
gipsies  and  vagrants,  and  obliged  to  retire  every 
night  to  their  own  hoveL  What  intelligencs 
such  travellers  may  bring,  is  of  no  great  impor> 
tance.  And  though  the  missionaries  boast  of 
havmg  once  penetrated  further,  I  think  tbey 
have  never  calculated  the  tea  drank  by  this 
Chinese.  There  being  thus  no  evidence  tor  his 
opinion,  to  what  could  I  ascribe  it  but  to  incli- 
nation 7 

I  am  vet  charged  more  heavily  for  having  said, 
that  he  has  no  intention  to  find  any  thing  ri^ht  if 
hom£,  I  believe  every  reader  restrained  this  im- 
putation to  the  subject  which  produced  it,  and 
supposed  me  to  insinuate  only  that  he  meant  to 
spare  no  part  of  the  tea-table,  whether  essence 
or  circumstance.  But  this  line  he  baa  selected 
as  an  instance  of  virulence  and  acrimony,  and 
confutes  it  by  a  lofty  and  splendid  panegyric  on 
himsel£  He  asserts,  that  ne  finds  many  things 
right  at  home,  and  that  he  loves  his  coontry 
amioet  to  enthusiasm. 

I  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  had  found  m 
his  coimtry  many  things  to  please  him ;  nor  did 
I  suppose  that  he  desired  the  same  inversion  of 

Epart  of  life,  as  of  the  nse  of  tea.  The  pro. 
of  drinking  tea  sour,  showed  indeed  such  a 
sition  to  practical  paradoxes,  that  there  was 
reason  to  fear  lest  some  succeeding  letter  sboukl 
recommend  the  dress  of  the  Picts,  or  the  oookeiy 
of  the  Eskimaux.  However,  I  met  with  no  other 
innovations,  and  therefore  was  willing  to  hope 
that  he  found  something  right  at  home. 

But  his  love  of  his  country  seemed  not  to  rise 
quite  to  enthusiasm,  when,,  amidst  his  n«s 
against  tea,  he  made  a  smooth  apology  for  the 
E^t  India  Company,  as  men  wno  might  not 
think  themselves  obliged  to  be  pol^cal  arithme- 
ticians. I  hold,  though  no  enthusiastic  patriot 
that  every  man  who  lives  and  trades  ODOer  tlM 
protection  of  a  community,  is  obliged  to  oonssdcr 
whether  he  hurts  or  benefits  those  who  protect 
him ;  and  that  the  most  which  can  be  iodulged 
to  private  interest  is  a  neutral  traffic,  if  any  aodi 
can  be,  by  which  our  country  is  not  injured, 
though  it  may  not  be  benefited. 

But  he  now  renews  his  declamation  againit 
tea,  notwithstanding  the  greatness  or  power  of 
those  that  have  interest  or  inclination  to  support 
it.  I  know  not  of  what  power  or  greatness  b« 
may  dream.  The  importers  only  have  an  interest 
in  defending  it  I  am  sure  they  are  not  gnat, 
and  I  hope  Uiey  are  not  powerful.  Those  i  * 
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tncfination  leads  them  to  continue  this  practice, 
are  too  numerous,  but  I  believe  their  power  is 
such  as  the  Journalist  may  defy  without  enthu- 
siasm. The  love  of  our  country,  when  it  rises 
to  enthusiasm,  is  an  ambiguous  and  imcertain 
virtue :  when  a  man  is  enthusiastic,  he  ceases  to 
be  reasonable,  and  when  he  once  departs  from 
reason,  what  will  he  do  but  drink  sour  tea  7  As 
the  Journalist,  though  enthusiastically  zealous 
for  his  countr}r,  has,  with  regard  to  smaller 
things,  the  placid  happiness  of  philosophical  in- 
difference.  I  can  give  him  no  disturbance  bj 
advising  nim  to  restrain  even  the  love  of  his 
country  within  due  limits,  lest  it  should  some- 
times swell  too  high,  fill  the  whole  capacity  of  his 
soul,  and  leave  less  room  for  the  love  of  truth. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  that  I  review  my 
positions  concerning  the  Foundling  Hospital 
What  I  declared  last  month,  I  declare  now  once 
more,  that  I  found  none  of  the  children  that  ap- 
peared to  have  heard  the  catechism.  It  is  in- 
quired how  I  wandered,  and  how  I  examined  ? 
There  is  doubtless  subtilty  in  the  question;  I 
know  not  well  how  to  answer  it.  Happily  I 
did  not  wander  alone ;  I  attended  some  ladies 
with  another  gentleman,  who  all  heard  and 
assisted  the  inquiry  with  equal  grief  and  indig- 
nation. I  did  not  conceal  my  observations. 
Notice  was  given  of  this  shameful  defect  soon 
after,  at  my  request,  to  one  of  the  highest  names 
of  the  societj.  This  I  am  now  told  is  incredible ; 
but  since  it  is  true,  and  the  past  is  out  of  human 
power,  the  most  important  corporation  cannot 
make  it  false.  But  why  is  it  incredible  ?  Be- 
cause in  the  rules  of  the  Hospital  the  children 
are  ordered  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  religion. 
Orders  are  easily  made,  but  they  do  not  execute 
themselves.  They  say  their  catechism,  at  stated 
times,  under  an  able  master.  But  this  able 
master  was,  I  think,  not  elected  before  last 
February ;  and  my  visit  happened,  if  I  mistake 
pot,  in  November.  The  children  were  shy  when 
interrogated  by  a  stranger.  This  may  be  true, 
but  the  same  sWness  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
hindered  them  from  answering  other  questions ; 
and  I  wonder  why  children  so  much  accustomed 
to  new  spectators  should  be  eminently  shy. 

My  opponent,  in  the  first  paragraph,  calb  the 
inference  that  I  made  from  this  negligence,  a 
hasty  conclusion :  to  the  decency  of  tnis  expres- 
sion 1  had  nothing  to  object :  but  as  he  grew  hot 
in  his  career,  his  enthusiasm  began  to  sparkle ; 
and  in  the  vehemence  of  his  postscript,  he  charges 
my  assertions,  and  my  reasons  for  advanang 
them,  with  folly  and  malice.  His  argumentation 
being  somewhat  enthusiastical,  I  cannot  fully 
comprehend,  but  it  seems  to  stand  thus :  my  in- 
sinuations are  foolish  or  malicious,  since  I  know 
not  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Hospital ;  for  he 
that  knows  not  the  governors  of  the  Hospital, 
must  be  very  foolish  or  malicious. 

He  has,  however,  so  much  kindness  for  me, 
that  he  advises  me  to  consult  my  safety  when  1 
talk  of  corporations,  I  know  not  what  the  most 
important  corporation  can  do,  becoming  man- 
hood, by  which  my  safety  is  endangered.  My 
reputation  is  safe,  for  I  can  prove  the  fact ;  my 
quiet  is  safe,  for  I  meant  well ;  and  for  any  other 
safety,  I  am  not  used  to  be  very  solicitous. 

I  am  always  sorry  when  I  see  any  being  labour- 
ing m  vain ;  and  m  return  for  the  Journalbt*s 
attention  to  my  safety,  I  will  confess  some  com- 
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pasaon  for  his  tumultuous  resentment;  Binc# 
all  his  invectives  fume  into  the  air,  with  so  htti# 
effect  upon  me,  that  I  still  esteem  him  asona 
that  has  the  merU  of  meaning  weU;  and  still  be» 
lieve  him  to  be  a  man  tohoie  failings  may  bejuitijf 
pardoned  for  his  virtues* 


REVIEW  OF  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  WRitlNOi 
ANi)  GENIUS  OF  POPE. 

raOM   THE   UTBRART  MAGAZINE,  1756. 

This  is  a  very  curious  and  entertaining  mis* 
cellany  of  critical  remarks  and  literary  history* 
Though  the  book  promises  nothing  but  observa^ 
tions  on  the  writings  of  Pope,  yet  no  opportunity 
is  neglected  of  introducing  the  character  of  any 
other  viriter,  or  the  mention  of  any  peiformance 
or  event  in  which  learning  is  interested.  From 
Pope,  however,  he  always  takes  his  hint,  and  to 
Pope  he  returns  again  trom  his  digressions.  Thd 
facts  which  he  mentions,  though  they  are  seldom 
anecdotes  in  a  rigorous  sense,  are  often  such  as 
are  very  little  known,  and  such  as  will  delight 
more  readers  than  naked  criticism. 

As  be  examines  the  works  of  this  great  poet 
in  an  order  nearly  chronological,  he  necessarily 
begins  with  his  pastorals,  which,  considered  as 
representations  of  any  kind  of  life,  he  very  justly 
censures;  for  there  is  in  them  a  mixture  of 
Grecian  and  English,  of  ancient  and  modem| 
images.  Windsor  is  coupled  with  Hyhla^  ana 
Thames  with  Pactoiw*.  He  then  compares  some 
passages  which  Pope  has  imitated  or  translated, 
with  the  imitation  or  version,  and  gives  the  pre« 
ference  to  tlie  originals,  perhaps  not  always  upon 
convincing  arguments. 

Theocritus  makes  his  loVer  wish  to  be  a  bed, 
that  he  might  creep  among  the  leaves  that  form 
the  chaplet  of  his  mistress.  Pope's  enamoured 
swain  loners  to  be  made  the  captive  bird  that 
sings  in  his  fair  one's  bower,  that  siie  mieht 
Usten  to  his  songs,  and  reward  them  with  ner 
kisses.  The  critic  prefers  the  image  of  Theo- 
critus as  more  wild,  more  delicate,  and  more  un 
common. 

It  is  natural  for  a  lover  to  wish  that  he  might 
be  any  thing  *that  could  tome  near  to  his  lady. 
But  we  more  naturally  desire  to  be  that  which 
she  fondles  and  caresses,  than  that  which  she 
would  avoid,  at  least  would  neglect  The  supe* 
rior  delicacy  of  Theocritus  I  cannot  discover,  not 
can  indeed  find,  that  either  in  the  one  or  the  other 
image  there  is  any  want  of  delicacy.  Which  of 
the  two  images  was  less  common  m  the  time  of 
the  poet  who  used  it,  for  on  that  consideration 
the  merit  of  novelty  depends,  I  thbk  it  is  now 
out  of  any  critic's  power  to  decide. 

He  remarks,  I  am  afraid  with  too  much  ju8> 
tice,  that  there  is  not  a  single  new  thought  in 
the  pastorals ;  and  with  equal  reason  declares, 
that  their  chief  beauty  cor^sists  in  their  correct 
and  musical  versification,  which  has  so  influenced 
the  English  ear,  as  to  render  every  moderate 
rhymer  narmonions. 

In  his  examination  of  the  Messiah,  he  justly 
observes  some  deviations  from  the  inspired  au* 
thoc,  which  weaken  the  imagery,  and  dispirit 
the  expression. 

On  JFindsor  Forest,  he  declares,  I  thmk  with* 
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imt  proof,  that  descriptire  poetrv  was  by  no 
means  the  excellence  of  Pope ;  ne  draws  this 
inference  from  the  few  images  introduced  in  this 
poem,  which  would  not  equally  belong  to  any 
other  place.  He  must  inquire  whether  Wind- 
sor Forest  has  in  reality  any  thing  peculiar. 

The  Stag-chase  is  not,  he  says,  so  full,  so  ani- 
mated, ana  so  circumstantiated  as  Somenrille's. 
Barely  to  say  that  one  performance  is  not  so 
good  as  another,  is  to  criticise  with  httle  exacts 
ness.  But  Pope  has  directed  that  we  should  in 
every  work  regard  the  author's  end.  The  Stag- 
chase  is  the  main  subject  of  Somerrille,  and 
might  therefore  be  properly  dilated  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances ;  in  Pope  it  is  only  incidental,  and 
was  t9  be  despatched  in  a  few  fines. 

He  makes  a  just  observation,  "  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  external  beauties  of  nature  is 
usually  the  first  efibrt  of  a  young  genius,  before 
he  hath  studied  nature  and  passions.  Some  of 
Milton's  most  early  as  well  as  most  exquisite 
j?!fK568  are  his  Lifeidas,  P^Hlegro,  and  H  Penseroso, 
if  we  may  except  his  ode  on  the  Nativity  of 
Christ,  which  m  indeed  prior  in  order  of  time, 
and  in  which  a  penetratin°:  critic  might  have  ob- 
served the  seeos  of  that  boundless  im^nation 
which  was  one  day  to  produce  the  Paradise 
tost?* 

Mentioning  Thomson  and  other  descriptive 
poets,  he  remarks,  that  writers  fail  in  their  co- 
pies for  want  of  acquaintance  with  originals,  and 
lustl^  ridicules  those  who  think  they  can  form 
Just  ideas  of  valleys,  mountains,  and  rivers,  in  a 
garret  of  the  Strand.  For  this  reason  I  cannot 
tegret  with  this  author,  that  Pope  laid  aside  his 
design  of  writing  American  pastorals  ;  for  as  he 
must  have  painted  scenes  which  he  never  saw, 
and  manners  which  he  never  knew,  his  perform- 
ance, though  it  might  have  been  a  pleasing 
amusement  of  fancy,  would  have  exhioited  no 
representation  of  nature  or  of  life. 

After  the  pastorals,  the  critic  considers  the 
Kric  poetiy  ol  Pope,  aiid  dwells  longest  on  the 
Ode  on  St.  CeeUi^s  Day,  which  he,  like  the  rest 
of  mankind,  places  next  to  that  of  Dryden,  and 
not  much  below  ic  He  remarks  ader  Mr. 
Spence,  that  the  first  stanza  is  a  perfect  concert 
liie  second  he  thinks  a  little  flat ;  he  justly 
commends  the  fourth,  but  withontjK>tice  of  the 
best  line  in  that  stanza,  or  in  the  poem : 

»  Trantported  demi*god8  stood  rouad, 
▲nd  men  grew  heroes  at  the  sound. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  ode  he  objects  to  the 
stanza  of  triumph : 

Thus  soDg  could  rereat,  See. 
as  written  in  a  measure  ridiculous  and  bur- 
fesque,  and  justifies  his  answer  by  observing 
that  Addison  uses  the  same  numbers  in  the 
scene  of  Rosamond  between  Grideline  and  Sir 
Trusty: 

How  imhappjr  is  he,  kc 

That  the  measure  is  the  same  in  both  passages, 
must  be  confessed,  and  both  poets  perhaps  chose 
their  numbers  properiy ;  for  they  both  nteant  to 
npress  a  kina  or  airy  hilarity.  The  two  pas- 
sions of  merriment  and  exultation  are  undoubt- 
edly difierent ;  they  are  as  difierent  as  a  gambol 
ana  a  triumph,  but  each  is  a  species  of  joy ;  and 
poetical  measures  have  not  in  any  language  been 
so  far  refined  as  to  provide  for  the  subdivisions 


of  passion.  They  can  only  bs  ads|itad  to0iD«> 
ral  purposes;  bat  the  particular  and  mkioter 
propriety  must  be  sought  only  in  the  sentiment 
and  language.  Thus  the  numbers  are  the  same 
in  Co/tn'«  ComptaijiU,  and  in  the  ballad  of  Dv^ 
and  Joan,  though  in  one  sadness  is  represent^ 
and  in  the  other  tranquillity ;  so  the  measure  is 
the  same  of  Pope's  UnforiunaU  Ladjf,  aad  the 
Praise  of  Voiture. 

He  observes  very  justly,  that  the  odes  both  of 
Dryden  and  Pope  conclude  unsuitably  and  un- 
naturally with  epigram. 

He  then  spends  a  page  upon  Mr.  Handel's 
music  to  Dryden's  ode,  and  speaks  of  him  wiA 
that  regard  which  he  has  generally  obtained 
among  the  lovers  of  sound.  He  nods  some- 
thing amiss  in  the  air  **With  ravished  ears,**  bat 
has  overiooked  or  foi^otten  the  grossest  &alt  in 
that  composition,  which  is  that  in  this  line  - 

Revenge,  revenge,  TiiDocheas  cries. 

He  has  laid  much  stress  upon  tiie  two  latter 
words,  which  are  merely  words  of  connexion, 
and  ought  in  music  to  be  considenMl  as  paren- 
theticaC 

From  this  ode  is  struck  out  a  digression  oo 
the  nature  of  odes,  and  the  comparative  excd- 
lence  of  the  ancients  and  modems.  He  men- 
tions the  chorus  which  Pope  wrote  for  tiie  Di:^ 
of  Buckingham ;  and  thence  takes  occasion  lo 
treat  of  the  chorus  of  the  ancients.  He  then 
comes  to  another  ode,  of  <*  The  dying  ChrisHn 
to  his  Sotd,'^  in  which  finding  an  apparent  imita- 
tion of  Flatman,  he  fitUs  mto  a  pleasing  and 
learned  speculation  on  the  resembling  passages 
to  be  found  in  di£ferent  poets. 

He  mentions  with  great  regard  Pope's  ode  oo 
SoHtude,  written  when  he  was  but  twelve  yean 
old,  but  omits  to  mention  the  poem  on  Suaue, 
composed,  I  think,  as  eariy,  with  much  greater 
elegance  of  diction,  music  of  numbers,  extent 
of  observation,  and  force  of  timnght.  If  be 
had  happened  to  think  on  BaiUet'e  chapter  of 
Enfans  eelebres,  he  might  have  made  on  tnis  oc- 
casion a  very  entertaining  dissertation  on  eariy 
excellence. 

He  comes  next  to  the  Essay  on  CriHciaaiy  the 
stupendous  performance  of  a  youth  not  yK 
twenty  years  old ;  and  ailer  having  detailed  the 
felicities  of  condition  to  which  he  imagines  Pope 
to  have  owed  his  wonderful  prematorily  of  miad, 
he  tells  us  that  he  is  well  informed  thu  essay 
was  first  written  in  prose.  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  report,  noUung  indeed  bitt 
what  is  more  likely  than  the  oontnuj;  yet  I 
cannot  forbear  to  hint  to  this  writer  and  all 
others,  the  danger  and  weakness  of  trusting  toe 
readily  to  information.  Nothing  but  experience 
couTd  evince  the  frequency  of  false  informatiott, 
or  enable  any  man  to  conceive  that  so  many 
groundless  reports  ^ould  be  propagated  as 
every  man  ot  eminence  may  hear  oT  himsslfl 
Some  men  relate  what  they  think  as  vrhat  they 
know ;  some  men  of  confused  roeooories  and 
habitual  inaceoncy  ascribe  to  one  man  wfaaC 
belongs  to  another :  and  some  tallt  on  withoia 
thought  or  care.  A  few  men  are  sufficient  to 
broach  fiilsehoods,  which  are  afterwards  inno* 
cently  difibsed  by  successive  relators. 

He  proceeds  on  examining  passage  aft«  pas- 
sage of  this  essay ;  but  we  must  pass  over  all 
thoise  criticisms  to  which  we  haye  not  r ""^^ 
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to  add  or  to  object,  or  where  thie  author  does  not 
differ  from  the  general  voice  of  mankind.  We 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  his  censure  of  the 
comparison  of  a  student  advancing  in  science 
with  a  traveller  passing  the  Alps,  which  is  per- 
haps the  best  simile  in  our  language;  that  in 
which  the  most  exact  resemblance  is  traced  be- 
tween things  in  appearance  utterly  unrelated  to 
each  other.  That  the  last  line  conveys  no  new 
idea,  is  not  true;  it  makes  particular  what 
was  before  general  Whether  the  description 
which  he  adds  from  another  author  be,  as  he 
•ays,  more  full  and  striking  than  that  of  Pope,  is 
not  to  be  inquired.  Pope's  description  is  rela- 
tive, and  can  admit  no  greater  lengUi  than  is 
usually  allowed  to  a  simile,  nor  any  other  par- 
ticulars than  such  as  form  the  corespondence. 

Unvaried  rhymes,  says  this  writer,  highly  dis- 
gust readers  of  a  good  ean  It  is  surely  not  the 
ear  but  the  mind  that  is  offended.  The  fault 
arising  from  the  use  of  common  rhymes  is,  that 
by  reading  the  past  line  the  second  may  be 
guessed,  and  half  the  composition  loses  the 
grace  of  novelty. 

On  occasion  of  the  mention  of  an  alexandrine, 
the  critic  observes,  that  "  the  alexandrine  may 
be  thought  a  modem  measure,  but  that  Robert 
of  GUmeeater's  Wife  is  an  alexandrine,  with  the 
addition  of  two  syllables ;  and  that  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins  translated  the  Psalms  in  the  same 
measure  of  fourteen  syllables,  though  they  are 
printed  otherwise." 

This  seems  not  to  be  accurately  conceived  or 
expressed :  an  alexandrine  with  the  addition  of 
two  syllables,  is  no  more  an  alexandrine  than 
with  the  detraction  of  two  syllables.  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins  did  generaUy  write  in  the  alternate 
measure  of  eight  and  six  syllables ;  but  Hopkins 
commonly  rhymed  the  first  and  third,  Sternhold 
only  the  second  and  fourth  :  so  that  Stemhold 
may  be  conndered  as  writing  couplets  of  long 
lines ;  but  Hopkins  wrote  regular  stanzas.  From 
the  practice  or  printing  the  long  lines  of  fourteen 
syllables  in  two  short  lines,  arose  the  license  of 
some  of  our  poets,  who,  though  professing  to 
write  in  stanzas,  neglected  the  rhymes  of  the 
first  and  third  lines. 

Pope  has  mentioned  Petronius  amon^  the 
great  names  of  criticism,  as  the  remarker  justly 
observes,  without  any  critical  merit  It  is  to  be 
suspected  that  Pope  had  never  read  his  book, 
and  mentioned  him  on  the  credit  of  two  or  three 
sentences  which  he  had  often  seen  quoted,  ima- 
gining that  where  there  was  so  much  there  must 
necessarily  be  more.  Young  men  in  haste  to  be 
renowned,  too  frequently  Udk  of  books  which 
they  have  scarcely  seen. 

The  revival  of  learning  mentioned  in  this 
poem,  afibrds  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  the 
chief  periods  of  literary  history,  of  which  this 
writer  reckons  five :  that  of  Alexander,  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphos,  of  Augustus,  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  of  Clueen  Anne. 

These  observations  are  concluded  with  a  re- 
mark which  deserves  great  attention  :  "  In  no 
polished  nation,  afUr  criticism  has  been  much 
studied,  and  the  rules  of  writing  established,  has 
any  very  extraordinary  book  ever  appeared.*' 

The  Rape  qf  the  Lock  was  always  regarded 
by  Pope  as  the  highest  production  of  his  genius. 
On  occasion  of  this  work,  the  history  of  the 
comic  heroic  is  given ;  and  we  are  told  that  it 


descended  from  Fassoni  toBoileau,  from  Boilean 
to  Garth,  and  from  Garth  to  Pope.  Garth  ha 
mentioned  perhaps  with  too  much  honour ;  but 
all  are  confessed  to  be  inferior  to  Pope.  There 
is  in  his  remarks  on  this  work  no  discovery  of  any 
latent  beauty,  nor  any  thing  subtle  or  striking : 
he  is  indeed  commonly  right,  but  has  discussed 
no  difficult  question. 

The  next  pieces  to  be  considered  are  the  Veran 
to  the  Memory  of  an  unfortunate  Lady^  the  Pro- 
rogue to  Cato,  and  Epilogue  to  Jane  Shore.  The 
first  piece  he  commends.  On  occasion  of  the 
second  he  digresses,  according  to  his  custom, 
into  a  learned  dissertation  on  tragedies,  and  com- 
pares the  English  and  French  with  the  Greek 
stage.  He  jusUy  censures  Cato  for  want  of  action 
and 'of  characters ;  but  scarcely  does  justice  to 
the  sublimity  of  some  speeches,  and  me  philo- 
sophical exactnest  in  the  sentiments.  "The 
simile  of  mount  Atlas,  and  that  of  the  Numidian 
traveller  smothered  in  the  sands,  are  indeed  in 
character,"  says  the  critic,  "  but  sufficiently  ob- 
vious." The  simile  of  the  mountain  is  indeed 
common  ;  but  of  that  of  the  traveller  I  do  not 
remember.  That  it  is  obvious,  is  easy  to  say, 
and  easy  to  deny.  Many  things  are  obvious 
when  they  are  taught. 

He  proceeds  to  criticise  the  other  works  of 
Addison,  till  the  Epilogue  calls  his  attention  to 
Rowe,  whose  character  he  discusses  in  the  same 
manner  with  sufficient  freedom  and  sufficient 
candour. 

The  translation  of  the  Epistle  qf  Sapoho  to 
Phaon,  is  next  considered :  but  Sappho  ana  Ovid 
are  more  the  subjects  of  this  disquisition  than 
Pope.  We  shall  therefcnre  pass  over  it  to  a  piece 
of  more  importance,  the  Epietle  qf  Ehita  toAhe- 
lardy  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
works  on  which  the  reputation  of  P(^e  will 
stand  in  future  times. 

The  critic  pursues  Eloisa  through  all  the 
changes  of  passion,  produces  the  passages  of  her 
letters  to  wnich  any  allusion  is  made,  and  inter- 
sperses many  agreeable  particulars  and  inciden- 
tal relations.  There  is  not  much  profundity  of 
criticism,  because  the  beauties  are  sentiments  of 
nature,  which  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  feel 
alike.  It  is  justly  remaiked  by  him,  that  the 
wish  of  EUoisa  for  the  happy  passage  of  Abelard 
into  the  other  world,  is  tormed  according  to  th« 
ideas  of  mystic  devotion. 

These  are  the  pieces  examined  in  thisvolume ; 
whether  the  remaining  part  of  the  work  will  be 
one  volume  or  more,  perhaps  the  writer  himself 
cannot  yet  inform  u?.  This  pece  is,  however, 
a  complete  work,  so  far  as  it  goes;  and  the 
writer  IS  of  opinion  that  he  has  despatched  the 
chief  part  of  this  task :  for  he  ventures  to  re- 
maik,  that  the  reputation  of  Pope  as  a  poet, 
among  posterity,  will  be  principally  founds  on  ' 
his  Windsor  Forest^  Rape  of  the  Lock^  and  Eloism 
to  Abelard;  while  the  facts  and  characters  al- 
luded to  in  his  late  writing  will  be  forgotten 
and  unknown,  and  their  poignancy  and  propri- 
ety little  relished ;  for  wit  and  satire  are  transi- 
tory and  perishable,  but  nature  and  passion  are 
etemaL 

He  has  interspersed  some  passages  of  Pope's 
life,  with  which  most  readers  will  be  pleased. 
When  Pope  was  yet  a  child,  his  father,-who  had 
been  a  merchant  in  London,  retired  to  Binfield. 
He  was  taught  to  read  by  an  aunt ;  and  leamtd 
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to  write  without  a  master,  by  copying  printed 
books.  His  father  used  to  order  him  to  make 
English  verses,  and  would  oblige  him  to  correct 
and  retouch  them  over  and  over,  and  at  last 
could  say,  "These  are  good  rhymes.** 

At  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  committed  to 
one  Tavemer,  a  priest,  who  taught  him  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek.  At  this  time 
he  met  with  Osteby^  Homer,  which  seized  his 
attention :  he  fell  next  upon  Sandys's  Ovid,  and 
remembered  these  two  translations  with  pleasure 
to  the  eqd  of  his  life. 

About  ten,  being  at  school  near  Hyde-Park- 
comer,  he  was  taken  to.  the  playhouse,  and  was 
BO  struck  with  Uie  splendour  of  the  dmma,  that 
he  formed  a  kind  of  play  out  of  Ogleby's  Homer, 
intermixed  with  verses  of  his  own.  He  pcr- 
iuaded  the  head-boys  to  act  this  piece,  and  Ajax 
was  performed  by  his  master's  gardener.  They 
were  haluted  according  to  the  pictures  in  Ogleby. 
At  twelve  he  retired  with  his  father  to  Wmdsor 
Forest,  and  formed  himself  by  study  in  the  best 
English  poets. 

In  this  extract  it  was  thought  convenient  to 
dwell  chiefly  upon  such  observations  as  relate 
immediately  to  Pope,  without  deviating  with 
the  author  into  incidental  inquiries.  We  mtend 
to  kindle,  not  to  extinguish,  curiosity,  by  this 
slight  sketch  of  a  work  abounding  with  curious 
quotations  and  pleasing  disquisitions.  He  iqust 
be  much  acquainted  with  hterary  history,  both 
of  remote  and  late  times,  who  does  not  find  in 
this  essay  many  things  which  he  did  not  know 
before :  and  if  there  be  any  too  learned  to  be 
instructed  in  facts  or  opinions,  he  may  yet  pro- 
perly  read  this  book  as  a  just  specimen  of  lite- 
)rary  modera^on. 


IIEVIEW  OF  A  FREE  mqtJIRY  INTO  THE  NA- 
TURE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL. 

This  is  a  treatise  consisting  of  Six  Letters 
«pon  a  very  difficult  and  important  question, 
which  I  am  afraid  this  author's  endeavours  will 
not  free  from  the  perplexity  which  has  entangled 
the  speculatists  of  all  ages,  and  which  must 
always  continue  while  to«  see  but  in  part.  He 
calls  it  a  Free  Inovtry,  and  indeed  hia  freedom  is, 
I  think,  greater  than  his  modesty.  Though  he 
is  far  from  the  contemptible  arrogance,  or  the 
impious  licentiousness,  of  Bolingbroke,  yet  he 
decides  too  easily  upon  questions  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  determination,  with  too  little 
consideration  of  mortal  weakness,  and  with  too 
much  vivacity  for  the  necessary  caution. 

In  the  first  letter  on  Evil  in  general,  he  ob- 
serves, that  '*it  is  the  solution  of  this  important 
question,  whence  oame  Evil,  alone,  that  can  ascer- 
tain the  moral  characteristic  of  Good,  without 
which  there  is  an  end  of  all  distinction  between 
Good  and  Evil."  Yet  he  begins  this  Inquiry  by 
this  declaration:  ''That  there  is  a  Supreme 
Being,  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  benevolent, 
the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things, 
is  a  truth  so  clearly  demonstrated,  that  it  shall 
be  here  taken  for  granted."  What  is  this  but  to 
say,  that  we  have  already  reason  to  grant  the 
existence  of  those  attributes  of  God,  which  the 
present  Inquiry  is  designed  to  prove?  The 
present  Inquiry  is  then  «urely  made  to  no  pur- 
pose.   The  attributes,  %i»  the  demonstration  of 


which  the  solution  of  this  great  qoestion  k 
necessary,  have  been  demonstrated  without  any 
solution,  or  by  means  of  the  solution  of  some 
former  writer. 

He  rejects  the  Manichean  system,  but  imputes 
to  it  an  absurdity,  from  which,  amidst  all  its 
absurdities,  it  seems  to  be  free,  and  adopts  the 
system  of  Mr.  Pope.  **  That  pain  u  no  evil,  if 
asserted  with  regard  to  the  individuals  who  suf> 
fer  it,  is  downright  nonsense :  but  if  considered 
as  it  affects  the  universal  system,  is  an  undoubted 
truth,  and  means  only  that  there  is  no  more  pain 
in  it  than  what  is  necessary  to  the  production  of 
happiness.  How  many  soever  of  these  evils 
then  force  themselves  into  the  creation,  so  lonf 
as  the  good  preponderates,  it  is  a  work  w^ 
worthy  of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of  its  parts, 
the  whole  is  most  undoubtedly  perfect."  And 
in  the  former  part  of  the  Letter,  he  gives  the 
principle  of  his  system  in  these  words :  ^'Onuu- 
potence  cannot  work  contradictions,  it  can  <»ily 
afiect  all  possible  things.  But  so  little  are  we 
acquainted  with  the  whole  system  of  naturf, 
that  we  know  not  what  are  possible,  and  what 
are  not :  but  if  we  mav  judge  from  that  ooostant 
mixture  of  pain  with  pleasure,  and  inconveoiency 
with  advantage,  which  we  must  observe  in  every 
thing  round  us,  we  have  reason  to  conclude^ 
that  to  endue  created  beings  with  perfectioo,  that 
is,  to  produce  Good  exclusive  of  £vil,  is  one  of 
those  impossibilities  which  even  infinite  power 
cannot  accomplish." 

This  is  elegant  and  acute,  but  will  by  no 
means  calm  discontent,  or  silence  curiosity ;  (or 
whether  Evil  can  be  wholly  separated  from  Good 
or  not,  it  is  plain  that  thevmay  be  mixed  in  -•arv> 
ous  degrees,  and  as  far  as  human  eyes  can  judge, 
the  degree  of  Evil  might  have  been  less  without 
any  impediment  to  Good. 

The  second  Letter  on  the  evils  d[  imperfetiim^ 
is  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  Pope's  epifr> 
ties,  or  yet  less  than  a  paraphrase,  a  mere  trans- 
lation of  poetry  into  prose.  Tlus  is  suidy  to 
attack  difficulty  with  very  disproportionate  tbi> 
lities,  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  vary  bhmt 
instruments.  When  we  are  told  of  the  iiuul^ 
ficiency  of  former  solutions,  mhj  is  one  of  the 
latest  which  no  man  can  have  forgotten,  ^*veB 
us  again  ?  I  ain  told  that  this  pamphlet  is  not 
the  efibrt  of  hunger :  what  can  it  be  then  but 
the  product  of  vanity  ?  and  yet  how  can  vanity 
be  gratified  by  plagiarism  or  transcription? 
When  this  speculatist  finds  himself  prompted  lo 
another  performance,  let  him  coiunder  whether 
he  is  about  to  disburden  his  mind,  or  employ 
his  fingers ;  and  if  I  might  venture  to  ofier  him  a 
subject,  I  should  wi^  that  he  would  solve  this 
question.  Why  he  that  has  nothing  to  w^ite, 
snould  desire  to  be  a  writer? 

Yet  is  not  this  Letter  without  some  siati- 
ments,  which,  though  not  new^  are  of  g/eat 
importance,  and  may  be  read  with  pleasure  in 
the  thousandth  repetition. 

<*  Whatever  we  enjoy,  is  purely  a  free  gift  Ifom 
our  Creator;  but  that  we  enjoy  no  more,  can 
ncver^ure  be  deemed  an  injury,  or  a  just  reason 
to  question  his  infinite  benevolence.  All  ogr 
happiness  is  owing  to  his  goodness ;  but  that  it 
is  no  greater,  is  owing  only  to  ourselves;  that  is, 
to  our  not  having  any  inherent  right  to  anyha^ 
inness,  or  even  to  any  existence  at  alL    Thiija 
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no  more  to  be  imputed  to  God,  than  the  wants 
of  a  beggar  to  the  person  who  has  relieved  him : 
that  he  had  something,  was  owing  to  his  bene- 
factor ;  but  that  he  had  no  more,  only  to  his  own 
original  poverty." 

Thus  far  he  speaks  what  every  man  must  ap- 
prove,  and  what  every  wise  man  has  said  before 
him.  He  then  gives  us  the  system  of  subordi- 
nation, not  invented,  for  it  was  known  I  think 
to  the  Arabian  metaphysicians,  but  adopted  by 
Pope ;  and  from  him  borrowed  by  the  diligent 
researches  of  this  great  investigator. 

"  No  system  can  possibly  be  formed,  even  in 
imagination,  without  a  subordination  of  parts. 
Every  animal  body  must  have  different  mem- 
bers subservient  to  each  other;  every  picture 
must  be  composed  of  various  colours,  and  of 
light  and  shaae ;  all  harmony  must  be  formed 
of  trebles,  tenors,  and  basses ;  every  beautiful 
and  useful  edifice  must  consist  of  higher  and 
lower,  more  and  less  magnificent  apartments. 
This  is  in  the  very  essence  of  all  created  things, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  prevented  by  any  means 
whatever,  unless  by  not  creating  them  at  all." 

These  instances  are  used  instead  of  Pope's 
oak  and  weeds^  or  Juj^iter  and  hb  satelUtes;  but 
neither  Pope  nor  this  writer  have  much  contri- 
buted to  solve  the  difficulty.  Perfection  or  im- 
perfection of  unconscious  beings  has  no  meaning 
as  refi^rred  to  themselves ;  the  bass  and  the  treble 
are  equally  perfect ;  the  mean  and  majpiificent 
apartments  feel  no  pleasure  or  pain  from  the 
comparison.  Pope  might  ask  the  weed,  why  it 
was  less  than  the  oak,  but  the  to^^d  would  never 
ask  the  question  for  itself.  The  bass  and  treble 
differ  only  to  the  hearer,  meanness  and  magnifi- 
cence onljr  to  the  inhabitant  There  is  no  Evil 
but  must  inhere  in  a  conscious  being,  or  be  re- 
ferred to  it ;  that  is.  Evil  must  be  feltbefore  it  is 
Evil.  Yet  even  on  this  subject  many  questions 
might  be  ofiered,  wluch  human  understanding 
has  not^yet  answered,  and  which  the  present 
haste  of  this  extract  will  not  suffer  me  to  dilate. 

He  proceeds  to  an  humble  detail  of  Pope's  opi- 
nion :  "  The  universe  is  a  system  whose  very  es- 
sence consists  in  subordination ;  a  scale  of  beings 
descending  by  insensible  degrees  from  infinite 
perfection  to  absolute  nothing ;  in  which,  though 
we  may  justly  expect  to  find  perfection  in  the 
whole,  could  we  possibly  comprehend  it;  yet 
would  it  be  the  highest  absurdity  to  hope  for  it 
in  all  its  parts,  because  the  beauty  and  happiness 
of  the  wnole  depend  altogether  on  the  just  in- 
feriority of  its  parts,  that  is,  on  the  comparative 
imperfections  of  the  several  beings  of  which  it 
is  composed." 

**  It  would  have  been  no  more  an  instance  of 
Ood*s  wisdom  to  have  created  no  beings  but  of 
the  highest  and  most  perfect  order,  than  it  would 
be  of  a  painter's  art  to  cover  his  whole  piece 
with  one  single  colour,  the  most  beautiful  he 
could  compose.  Had  he  confined  himself  to 
such,  nothing  could  have  existed  but  demi-f;ods, 
or  archangels,  and  then  all  inferior  orders  must 
have  been  void  and  uninhabited:  but  as  it  is 
surely  more  agreeable  to  infinite  Benevolence, 
that  all  these  should  be  filled  up  with  beings 
capable  of  enjo3nng  happiness  themselves,  and 
contributing:  to  that  of  others,  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  filled  with  inferior  beings,  that  is,  with 
BQch  as  are  Iei»8  perfect,  but  from  ifhose  exist- 
oice,  Qotwithf  landing  that  less  perfection,  more 


felicity  upon  the  whole  accrues  to  the  universe, 
than  if  no  such  had  been  created.  It  is  more* 
over  highly  probable,  that  there  is  such  a  con* 
nexion  between  all  ranks  and  orders  by  8ubor« 
dinate  degrees,  that  they  mutually  support  each 
other's  existence,  and  every  one  in  its  place  is 
absolutely  necessary  towards  sustaining  the 
whole  vast  and  magnificent  fabric 

"  Our  pretences  for  complaint  could  be  of  this 
only,  that  we  are  not  so  high  in  the  scale  of  ex- 
istence as  our  ignorant  ambition  may  desire; 
a  pretence  whicm  must  eternally  sulisist ;  be- 
cause, were  we  ever  so  much  higher,  there  would 
be  still  room  for  infinite  power  to  exalt  us ;  and 
since  no  link  in  the  chain  can  be  broke,  the  same 
reason  for  disquiet  must  remain  to  those  who 
succeed  to  that  chasm,  which  must  be  occasioned 
by  our  preferment  A  man  can  have  no  reason 
to  repine  that  he  is  not  an  angel ;  nor  a  horse 
that  ne  is  not  a  man ;  much  less,  that  in  their 
several  stations  they  possess  not  the  faculties  of 
another ;  for  this  would  be  an  insufferable  mis- 
fortune." 

This  doctrine  of  the  regular  subordination  of 
beings,  the  scale  of  existence,  and  the  chain  of 
nature,  I  have  oflen  considered,  but  always  left 
the  inquiry  in  doubt  add  uncertainty. 

That  every  bein^  not  infinite,  compared  with 
infinity,  must  be  imperfect,  is  evident  to  intui- 
tion; that  whatever  is  imperfect  must  have  a 
certain  line  which  it  cannot  pass,  is  equally  cer- 
tain. But  the  reason  which  determined  this 
limit,  and  for  which  such  being  was  suffered  to 
advance  thus  far,  and  no  farther,  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  discern.  Our  discoveries  tell  us,  the 
Creator  has  made  beings  of  all  orders,  and  that 
therefore  one  of  them  must  be  such  as  man. 
But  this  system  seenos  to  be  established  on  a 
concession,  which,  if  it  be  refused,  cannot  be  ex 
torted. 

Every  reason  which  can  be  brought  to  prove, 
that  there  are  beings  of  every  possiole  sort,  will 
prove  that  there  is  Uie  greatest  number  possible 
of  every  sort  of  beings ;  but  this  with  respect  to 
man  we  know,  if  we  know  any  thing,  not  to  be 
true. 

It  does  not  appear  even  to  the  imagination, 
tliat  of  three  orders  of  being,  the  first  and  the 
third  receive  any  advantage  from  the  imperfec* 
tion  of  the  second,  or  that  indeed  they  may  not 
equally  exist,  though  the  second  had  never  been, 
or  should  cease  to  be  ;  and  why  should  that  be 
concluded  necessary,  which  cannot  be  proved 
even  to  be  useful  ? 

The  scale  of  existence  from  infinity  to  nothing, 
cannot  possibly  have  being.  The  highest  being 
not  infinite  must  be,  as  has  been  often  observed, 
at  an  infinite  distance  below  infinity.  Cheyne, 
who,  with  the  desire  inherent  in  mathematicians 
to  reduce  every  thing  to  mathematical  images, 
considers  all  existence  as  a  cone,  allows  that  the 
basis  if  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  body. 
And  in  this  distance  between  finite  and  infinite, 
there  will  be  room  for  ever  for  an  infinite  series 
of  indefinable  existence. 

Between  the  lowest  positive  existence  and  no- 
thing, wherever  we  suppose  positive  existence  to 
cease,  is  another  chasm  infinitely  deep :  where 
there  is  room  again  for  endless  orders  cf  subor- 
dinate nature,  continued  for  ever  and  forever, 
and  yet  infinitely  superior  to  non-existence. 

To  these  meditations  humanity  is  unequal 
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Bat  yet  we  may  ask,  not  of  our  Maker,  but  of 
each  other,  since  on  the  one  side  creation, 
wherever  ii  stops,  must  stop  infinitely  below  in- 
finity, and  on  the  other  infinitely  abo?e  nothing, 
what  necessity  there  is  that  it  should  proceed  so 
far  either  way,  that  beings  so  high  or  so  low 
should  ever  have  existed  ?  We  may  ask ;  but  I 
believe  no  created  wisdom  can  give  an  adequate 
answer. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  scale,  wherever  it  be- 
gins or  ends,  are  infinite  vacuities.  At  whatever 
distance  we  suppose  the  next  order  of  beings  to 
be  above  man,  there  is  room  for  an  intermediate 
order  of  beings  between  them ;  and  if  for  one 
order,  then  for  infinite  orders ;  since  every  thing 
that  admits  of  more  or  less,  and  consequently 
all  the  parts  of  that  which  admits  them,  may  be 
infinitely  divided.  So  that,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  there  may  be  room  in  the  vacuity  between 
any  two  steps  of  the  scale,  or  between  any  two 
pomts  of  the  cone  of  being,  for  infinite  exertion 
of  infinite  power. 

Thus  it  appears  how  little  reason  those  who 
repose  their  reason  upon  the  scale  of  being  have 
to  triumph  over  those  who  recur  to  any  other  ex- 
pedient of  solution,  and  what  difficulties  arise  on 
every  side  to  repress  the  rebellions  of  presump- 
tuous decision.  Q,ui  pauea  consideratf  facUe  pro- 
nuncicU.  In  our  passage  through  the  bounaless 
ocean  of  disquisition  we  often  take  frogs  for  land, 
and  after  having  long  toiled  to  approach  them, 
find,  instead  of  repose  and  harbours,  new  storms 
of  objection,  and  fluctuations  of  uncertainty. 

We  are  next  entertained  with  Pope's  allevia- 
tions of  those  evils  which  we  are  doomed  to 
sufier. 

"  Poverty,  or  the  want  of  riches,  is  generally 
compensated  by  having  more  hopes,  and  fewer 
feai*s,  by  a  greater  share  of  health,  and  a  more 
exquisite  relish  of  the  smallest  enjoyments,  than 
those  who  p3ssess  them  are  usually  blessed  with. 
The  want  of  taste  and  genius,  with  all  the  plea- 
sures that  arbe  from  them,  are  commonly  recom- 
pensed by  a  more  useful  kind  of  common  sense, 
together  with  a  wonderful  delight,  as  well  as  suc- 
cess, in  the  busy  pursuits  of  a  scrambling  world. 
The  sufferings  of  the  sick  are  greatly  relieved 
by  many  trifling  ^tificv^tions  imperceptible  to 
others,  and  sometimes  afmost  repaid  by  the  in- 
conceivable transports  occasioned  by  the  return 
of  health  and  vigour.  Folly  cannot  be  very 
grievous,  because  imperceptible;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  there  is  some  truth  m  that  rant  of  a  mad 
piet,  that  there  is  a  pleasure  in  being  mad,  which 
nine  but  madmen  know.  Ignorance,  or  the 
want  of  knowledge  and  literature,  the  appointed 
lot  of  all  born  to  poverty,  and  the  drud^ries  of 
life,  is  the  only  opiate  capable  of  infusing  that 
insensibility  which  can  enable  them  to  endure 
the  miseries  of  the  one  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
other.  It  is  a  cordial  administered  by  the  gra- 
cious hand  of  Providence ;  of  which  tney  ought 
never  to  be  deprived  by  an  ill-judged  and  im- 
proper education.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  subordi- 
nation, the  support  of  society,  and  the  privilege 
of  individuals :  and  I  have  ever  thought  it  a  most 
remarkable  instance  of  the  divine  wisdom,  that 
whereas  in  all  animals,  whose  individuals  rise 
little  above  the  re«»t  oPlhsir  species,  knowledge 
is  instinctive  ;  in  man,  whose  individuals  are  so 
widely  different,  K  is  acquired  by  education  ;  by 
vbich  means  the  prince  and  the  labourer,  the 


philosopher  and  the  peasant,  are  in  lome  mea* 
sure  fitted  for  their  respective  situations.** 

Much  of  these  positions  is  perhaps  true,  and 
the  whole  paragraph  mi^t  well  pass  wttbout 
censure,  were  not  objections  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  knowledge.  Powrt^  is  very 
gently  paraphrased  by  want  of  riches.  In  that 
sense,  almost  every  man  may  in  his  own  opinion 
be  poor.  But  there  is  another  poverty,  which 
is  loan/  of  competence^  of  all  that  can  soften  the 
miseries  of  life,  of  all  that  can  diversi/y  aucntion, 
or  delight  imagpmation.  There  is  yet  another 
poverty,  which  is  watU  of  necetsariet,  a  species  <k 
poverty  which  no  care  of  the  public^  no  charity 
of  particulars,  can  preserve  many  from  feeling 
openly,  and  many  secretly. 

That  hope  and  fear  are  inseparably  or  very 
frequently  connected  with  poverty  aod  riches, 
my  surveys  of  life  have  not  informed  me.  The 
mdder  degrees  of  poverty  are  sometimes  sap- 
ported  by  hope,  but  the  more  severe  often  sink 
down  in  motionless  despondence.  Life  must  be 
seen  before  it  can  be  known.  This  author  and 
Pope  perhaps  never  saw  the  miseries  which  they 
imag^ine  thus  easy  to  be  borne.  The  poor  indeed 
are  insensible  of  many  little  vexations  which 
sometimes  embitter  the  possessions  and  pollute 
the  enjoyments  of  the  ricn.  They  are  not  pained 
by  casual  incivility,  or  mortified  by  the  mutila- 
tion of  a  compliment ;  but  this  happiness  is  like 
that  of  a  malefactor,  who  ceases  to  feel  the  cords 
that  bind  him  when  the  pincers  are  tearing  his 
flesh. 

That  want  of  taste  for  one  enjo3nnent  is  sup- 
plied by  the  pleasures  of  some  other,  may  be  . 
fairly  allowed.  But  the  compensations  of  nck- 
ness  I  have  never  found  near  to  equivalence,  and 
the  transports  of  reooyery  only  prove  the  intense- 
ness  of  the  pain. 

With  folly  no  man  is  willing  to  confess  him- 
self very  intimately  acquainted,  and  therefore  its 
pains  and  pleasures  are  kept  secret  *But  what 
the  author  says  of  its  happiness  seems  applicabte 
only  to  fatuity,  or  gross  dulnen^  '.  f<y  toat  infe- 
riority of  understanding  which  makes  one  man 
without  amr  other  reason  the  slave,  or  tool,  or 
property  oi  another,  which  makes  him  some- 
times useless,  and  sometimes  ridiculous,  is  often 
felt  with  very  quick  sensibility.  On  the  happi- 
ness of  madmen,  as  the  case  b  not  very  frequent 
it  is  not  necessary  to  raise  a  disquisition,  bat  I 
cannot  forbear  to  observe,  that  I  never  yet  knew 
disorders  of  mind  increase  felicity :  every  mad- 
man is  either  arrogant  and  irascible,  or  gloomy 
and  suspicious,  or  possessed  by  some  passaoo  or 
notion  aestructive  to  his  quiet.  He  has  always 
discontent  in  his  look,  and  malignity  in  his 
bosono.  And,  if  he  had  the  power  of  dioioe,  he 
would  soon  repent  who  should  resign  his  reason 
to  secure  his  peace. 

Concerning  the  portion  of  ignorance  nece^ 
sary  to  make  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes 
of  mankind  safe  to  the  public  and  tolenble  to 
themselves,  both  morals  and  policy  exact  a  nicer 
inquiry  than  will  be  very  soon  or  veiy  easily 
made.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge which  will  direct  a  man  to  refer  all  to 
Providence^  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  conditioa 
which  omniscient  Goodness  has  determined  to 
alk>t  him ;  to  consider  this  worid  as  a  phantom 
that  must  soon  glide  from  before  his  eyes,  sad 
the  distresses  and  vezatioiit  that  eooon^Mss 
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him,  as  dust  scattered  Id  his  path,  as  a  blast 
that  chills  him  for  a  moment,  and  passes  off  for 
erer. 

Such  wisdom,  arisinff  from  the  comparison  of 
a  part  with  the  whole  of  our  existence,  those  that 
want  it  most  cannot  possibly  obtain  from  philo- 
sophy ;  nor  unless  the  method  of  education,  and 
the  general  tenor  of  life,  are  changed,  will  very 
easily  receive  it  from  religion.  The  bulk  of  man- 
kind is  not  likely  to  be  very  wise  or  very  good : 
and  I  know  not  whether  there  are  not  many 
states  of  life,  in  which  all  knowledge,  less  than 
the  highest  wisdom,  will  produce  discontent  and 
danger.  I  believe  it  may  be  sometimes  found, 
that  a  little  learning  is  to  a  poor  man  a  dangerous 
thing.  But  such  is  the  condition  of  humanity, 
that  we  easily  see,  or  quickly  feel,  the  wrong, 
but  cannot  always  distinguish  the  n^hL  What- 
ever knowledge  is  superfluous,  in  irremediable 
poverty,  is  humiil ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  deter- 
mine when  poverty  is  irremediable,  and  at  what 
point  superfluity  begins.  Gross  ignorance  every 
man  has  found  equally  dangerous  with  perverted 
knowledge.  Men  left  whoUy  to  their  appetites 
and  their  instincts,  with  Uttle  sense  of  moral  or 
religious  obligation,  and  with  very  faint  distinc- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  can  never  be  safely 
eraplojred,  or  confidently  trusted :  they  can  be 
honest  only  by  obstinacy,  and  diligent  onl  v  by 
compulsion  or  caprice.  Some  instruction,  there- 
fore, is  necessary,  and  much  perhaps  may  be 
dangerofis. 

Though  it  should  be  granted  that  those  who 
are  bom  to  poverty  and  drudgery  should  not  be 
deprived  by  an  improper  education  of  the  opiate  of 
ignorance;  even  this  concession  will  not  be  of 
much  use  to  direct  our  practice,  unless  it  be  de- 
termined who  are  those  that  are  bom  to  poverty. 
To  entail  irreversible  poverty  upon  generation 
ailer  generation,  only  because  the  ancestor  hap- 
peneato  be  poor,  is  m  itself  cruel,  if  not  unjust, 
and  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  a  com- 
mercial nation,  which  always  suppose  and  pro- 
mote a  rotation  of  property,  and  offer  every  in- 
dividual a  chance  of  mending  his  condition  by 
his  diligence.  Those  who  communicate  liters/- 
ture  to  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  consider  him  as 
^  one  not  bom  to  poverty,  but  to  the  necessity  of 
deriving  a  better  fortune  from  himself.  In  this 
attempt^as  in  others,  many  fail,  and  many  suc- 
ceed. Those  that  ful  will  feel  Uieir  misery  more 
acutely;  but  since  poverty  is  now  confessed  to 
be  such  a  calamity  as  cannot  be  borne  without 
the  opiate  of  insensibility,  I  hope  the  happiness 
of  those  whom  education  enables  to  escape  from 
it,  may  turn  the  balance  against  that  exacerba- 
tion which  the  others  suffer. 

I  am  always  afraid  of  determining  on  the  side 
of  envy  or  cruelty.  The  privileges  of  education 
may  sometimes  be  improperiy  bestowed,  but  I 
Bhall  always  fear  to  withhold  ttiem,  lest  I  should 
be  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  pride,  while  I 
persuade  myself  that  I  am  following  the  maxims 
of  policy ;  and  under  the  appearance  of  salutary 
restraints,  should  be  indulging  the  lust  of  domi- 
nion, and  that  malevolence  which  delights  in 
Beeing  others  depressed. 

Pope's  doctrine  is  at  last  exhibited  in  a  com- 
parison, which,  like  other  proofs  of  the  same 
kind,  is  better  adapted  to  delight  the  fancy  than 
convince  the  reason. 

**Tbu8  the  untvene  resembles  a  large  and 


well-regulated  family,  in  which  all  the  offirer^ 
and  servants,  and  even  the  domestic  animals,  are 
subservient  to  each  other  in  a  proper  subordinu- 
tion :  each  enjoys  the  privileges  and  perquisites 
peculiar  to  his  place,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tributes by  that  just  subordination  to  the  mag- 
nificence and  happiness  of  the  whole." 

The  magnificence  of  a  house  is  of  use  or  plea- 
sure always  to  the  master,  and  sometimes  to  the 
domestics.  But  the  magnificence  of  the  uni- 
verse adds  nothing  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  tor 
any  part  of  its  inhabitants  with  which  human 
knowledge  is  acquainted,  a  universe  much  less 
spacious  or  splendid  would  have  been  sufficient ; 
and  of  happiness  it  docs  not  appear  that  any  is 
communicated  from  the  beings  of  a  lower  world 
to  those  of  a  higher. 

The  inquiry  after  the  cause  of  natural  Evil  is 
continued  m  the  third  Letter,  in  which,  as  in  the 
former,  there  is  mixture  both  of  borrowed  truth, 
and  native  folly,  of  some  notions  just  and  trite, 
with  others  uncommon  and  ridiculous. 

His  opinion  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
happiness  is  certainly  just,  and  I  shall  insert  it^ 
not  that  it  will  give  any  information  to  any 
reader,  but  it  may  serve  to  show  how  the  most 
common  notion  may  be  swelled  in  sound,  and 
diffused  in  bulk,  till  it  shall  perhaps  astonish  the 
author  himself. 

**  Happiness  is  the  only  thing  of  real  value  in 
existence ;  neither  riches,  nor  power,  nor  wis- 
dom, nor  learning,  nor  strength,  nor  beauty,  nor 
virtue,  nor  religion,  nor  even  life  itself,  being  of 
any  importance,  but  as  they  contribute  to  its 
production.  All  these  are  in  themselves  neither 
good  nor  evil;  happiness  alone  is  their  great 
end,  and  they  are  desirable  only  as  they  tend  to 
promote  it" 

Success  produces  confidence.  After  this  dis- 
covery of  the  value  of  happiness,  he  proceeds, 
without  any  distrust  of  himself,  to  tell  us  what 
has  been  hid  from  all  former  inquirers. 

**  The  true  solution  of  this  important  question, 
so  long  and  so  vainly  searched  for  by  the  philo- 
sophers of  all  ages  and  all  countries,  I  take  to 
be  at  last  no  more  than  this,  that  these  real  evils 
proceed  from  the  same  source  as  those  imaginary 
ones  of  imperfection,  before  treated  of,  namely, 
from  that  subordination^  without  which  no 
created  system  can  subsist;  all  subordination 
implying  imperfection,  all  imperfection  evil, 
and  all  evil  some  kind  of  mconveniency  or  suf- 
fering: so  that  there  must  be  particular  incon- 
veniences and  suffering  annexed  to  every 
particular  rank  of  created  beings,  by  the  chxum- 
stances  of  things,  and  their  modes  of  existence. 

'*  God  indeed  might  have  made  us  quite  other 
creatures,  and  placed  us  in  a  world  ouite  diffe- 
rently constituted ;  but  then  we  had  been  no 
longer  men,  and  whatever  beings  had  occupied 
our  stations  in  the  universal  system,  tliey  must 
have  been  Kable  to  the  same  inconveniences." 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  can  silence 
the  inquiries  of  curiosity,  or  calm  the  perturba- 
tions of  doubL  Whether  subordination  implies 
imperfection,  may  be  disputed.  The  means  re- 
specting themselves  may  be  as  perfect  as  the  end. 
The  weed,  as  a  weed,  is  no  less  perfect  than  the 
oak  as  an  oak.  That  imperfection  implies  Evil, 
and  Evil  8t{ffering^  is  by  no  means  evident  Im-  - 
perfection  may  imply  privative  evil^  or  the  ab- 
sence of  some  good,  but  this  privation  produces 
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no  sufiRiring,  but  by  the  help  of  knowledge.  An 
infant  at  the  breast  is  yet  an  imperfect  man,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  belief  that  he  is  unhappy 
by  his  immaturity,  unless  some  positive  pain  be 
superadded. 

Wherf  this  author  presumes  to  speak  of  the 
dniverse,  I  would  advise  him  a  little  to  distrust 
his  own  faculties,  however  large  and  comprehen- 
sive. jMany  words  easily  understood  on  common 
-occasions,  become  uncertain  and  figurative  when 
applied  to  the  works  of  Omnipotence.  Subordi- 
nation in  human  affairs  is  well  understood ;  but 
when  it  is  attributed  to  the  universal  system,  its 
meaning  g:row8  less  certain,  like  the  petty  dis- 
tinctions of  locality,  which  are  of  good  use  upon 
our  own  globe,  but  have  no  meaning  with  regard 
to  infinite  space,  in  which  nothing  is  high  or  low. 

That  if  a  man,  by  exaltation  to  a  higher  na- 
ture, were  exempted  from  the  evils  which  he  now 
suffers,  some  other  being  must  suf^r  them ;  that 
if  man  were  not  man,  some  other  being  must  be 
man,  is  a  position  arising  from  his  established 
notion  of  the  scale  of  bemg — a  notion  to  which 
Pope  has  given  some  importance  by  adopting  it, 
and  of  which  I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to 
show  the  uncertainty  and  inconsistency.  This 
scale  of  being  I  have  demonstrated  to  be  raised 
by  presumptuous  imagination,  to  rest  on  nothing 
at  the  bottom,  to  lean  on  nothing  at  the  top,  and 
to  have  vacuities  from  step  to  step  through  which 
any  order  of  being  may  smk  into  nihility  without 
any  inconvenience,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to 
tlie  next  rank  above  or  below  it  We  are  Siere- 
fore  little  enlightened  by  a  writer  who  tells  us 
that  any  being  in  the  state  of  man  must  suffer 
what  man  suffers,  when  the  only  question  that 
rec|uircs  to  be  resolved  is,  Why  any  being  is  in 
this  state  ? 

Of  poverty  and  labour  he  gives  just  and  ele- 
gant representations,  which  yet  do  not  remove 
the  difficulty  of  the  first  and  fundamental  ques- 
tion, though  supposing  the  present  state  of  man 
necessary,  they  may  supply  some  motives  to  con- 
tent 

"  Poverty  is  what  all  could  not  possibly  have 
been  exempted  from,  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
fluctuating  nature  of  human  possessions,  but  be- 
cause the  world  could  not  subsist  without  it ;  for 
had  all  been  rich,  none  could  have  submitted  to 
the  commands  of  another,  or  the  necessary  drud- 

feries  of  life ;  thence  all  governments  must  have 
een  dissolved,  arts  neglected,  and  lands  uncul- 
tivated, and  so  a  universal  penury'  have  over- 
ifhelmed  all,  instead  of  now  and  then  pinching 
a  few.  Hence,  by  the  by,  appears  the  great  ex- 
cellence of  charity,  by  whicn  men  are  enabled, 
by  a  particular  distribution  of  the  blessings  ana 
enjoyments  of  life,  on  proper  occasions,  to  pre- 
vent that  poverty  which  by  a  general  one  Omni- 
potence itself  could  never  have  prevented:  so 
that,  by  enforcing  this  duty,  GM  as  it  were  de- 
Dianas  our  assistance  to  promote  universal  hap- 
piness, and  to  shut  out  misery  at  every  door, 
where  it  strives  to  intrude  itself 

"Labour,  indeed,  God  might  easily  have  ex- 
cused us  from,  since  at  his  command  the  earth 
would  readily  have  poured  forth  all  her  treasures 
without  our  inconsiaerable  assistance ;  but  if  the 
severest  labour  cannot  sufficiently  subdue  the. 
malignity  of  human  nature,  what  plots  and  ma- 
chinations, what  wars,  rapine,  ana  devastation, 
what  profligacy  and  licentiousnGss,  must  have 


been  the  consequences  of  universal  idleness !  eo 
that  labour  ought  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
task  kindly  imposed  upon  us  by  our  indulgent 
Creator,  necessary  to  preserve  our  health,  our 
safety,  and  our  innocence." 

I  am  afraid  that  the  latter  end  of  his  common^ 
wealth  forgets  the  beginning.  If  God  could  easibf 
have  excused  us  from  laboWf  I  do  not  compre- 
hend why  hi  could  not  possibly  have  exempted  off 
from  poverty.  For  poverty,  in  its  easier  and 
more  tolerable  degree,  is  little  more  than  neces- 
sity of  labour ;  and  in  its  more  severe  and  de* 
plorable  state,  little  more  than  inability  for  la* 
bour.  To  be  poor,  is  to  work  for  others,  or  to 
want  the  succour  of  others  without  work.  And 
the  same  exuberant  fertility  which  would  make 
work  unnecessary,  might  make  poverty  impo»> 
sible. 

Surely  a  man  who  seems  not  completely  mas* 
ter  of  his  own  opinion,  should  have  spoken  more 
cautiously  of  Omnipotence,  nor  have  presumed 
to  say  what  it  could  perform,  or  what  it  could 
prevent  I  am  in  doubt  whether  those  who 
stand  highest  in  the  scale  of  beings  speak  thus 
confidently  of  the  dispensations  of  their  Maker: 
For  fools  rush  in,  wh«re  ang«la  f«ar  to  tread. 

Of  onr  inquietudes  of  mind  his  acxx>imt  is  still 
less  reasonable.  "  Whilst  men  are  injured,  they 
must  be  inflamed  with  anger ;  and  whilst  tbey 
see  cruelties,  the)r  must  be  melted  with  pity ; 
whilst  they  perceive  danger,  they  must  be  son 
sible  of  fear."  This  b  to  ^ve  a  reason  ibr  all 
Evil,  by  showing  that  one  ^vil  produces  ano- 
ther. If  there  is  danger,  there  ought  to  be  fear ; 
but  if  fear  is  an  Evil,  why  should  there  be  dan- 

fer?  His  vindication  or  pain  is  of  the  same 
ind :  pain  is  useful  to  alarm  us,  that  we  may 
shun  greater  evils,  but  those  gree^  evils  most 
be  presupposed,  that  the  fitness  of  pain  may  a]>- 
pear. 

Treating  on  death,  he  has  expressed  the  known 
and  true  doctrine  with  sprigtitliness  of  iancy, 
and  neatness  of  diction.  I  shall  therefore  insert 
it  There  are  truths  which,  as  they  are  always 
necessary,  do  not  grow  stale  by  repetition. 

**  Death,  the  last  and  most  dreadful  of  all  Evils, 
is  so  far  from  being  one,  that  it  is  the  tn&liiUo 
cure  for  all  others. 

To  die,  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore. 
Where  billows  never  beat,  nor  tempests  roar. 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendlj  stroke,  'tis  o'er 

OarA 

For,  abstracted  from  the  sickness  and  suffer- 
ings usually  attending  it,  it  is  no  more  than  the 
expiration  of  that  term  of  life  God  was  pleased 
to  bestow  on  us,  without  any  claim  or  merit  on 
our  part.  But  was  it  an  Evil  ever  so  great,  it 
could  not  be  remedied  but  by  one  much  greater, 
which  is  by  living  for  ever :  by  which  means 
our  wickedness,  unrestrained  by  the  prospect  of 
a  future  state,  would  grow  so  insupportable,  our 
sufferings  so  intolerable  by  perseverance,  and 
our  pleasures  so  tiresome  by  repetition,  that  no 
beinc  in  the  universe  could  be  so  completely  mi- 
serable as  a  species  of  immortal  men.  We  have 
no  reason,  therefore,  to  look  upon  death  as  an 
Evil,  or  to  fear  it  as  a  punishment,  even  without 
any  supposition  of  a  future  life :  but  if  we  con- 
sider it  as  a  passage  to  a  more  perfect  stat&  or  a 
remove  only  in  an  eternal  succession  of^  still 
improving  states,  (for  which  we  have  the  strong- 
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est  r%a&oas.)  k  will  then  appear  a  new  favour 
fronf  Uie  divine  munificence ;  and  a  man  must 
be  as  aoaurd  to  repine  at  dyin^,  as  a  traveller 
would  be,  who  proposed  to  himself  a  delightful 
tour  through  various  unknown  countries,  to  la- 
ment that  he  cannot  take  up  his  residence  at  the 
first  dirty  inn  which  he  baits  at  on  the  road. 

'*Tbe  instability  of  human  life,  or  of  the 
changes  of  its  successive  periods,  of  which  we 
so  frequently  complain,  are  no  more  than  the 
necessary  progress  of  it  to  this  necessary  conclu- 
sion ;  and  ore  so  fur  from  being  Evils  aeserving 
these  complaints,  that  they  are  the  soiurce  of  our 
greatest  pleasures,  as  they  are  the  source  of  all 
novelty,  from  which  our  greatest  pleasures  are 
ever  derived.  The  continual  succession  of  sea- 
sons in  the  human  life,  by  daily  presenting  to  us 
new  scenes,  render  it  aerceable,  and  like  those 
of  the  year,  afibrd  us  oelights  by  their  change, 
which  the  choicest  of  them  could  not  give  us  by 
their  continuance.  In  the  spring  of  life,  the  gild- 
ing of  the  sunshine,  the  verdure  of  the  fields, 
and  the  variegated  paintings  of  the  sky,  are  so 
exquisite  in  the  eyes  of  infants  at  their  first  look- 
ing abroad  into  a  new  world,  as  nothing  perhaps 
afterwards  can  equal.  The  heat  and  vigour  of 
the  eucceedmg  summer  of  youth  ripens  for  us 
new  pleasures,  the  blooming  maid,  the  nightly 
revel,  and  the  jovial  chase ;  the  serene  autumn 
of  complete  manhood  feasts  us  with  the  ^Iden 
harvests  of  our  woridly  pursuits:  nor  is  the 
hoary  winter  of  old  age  destitute  of  its  peculiar 
comforts  and  enjoyments,  of  which  the  recollec- 
tion and  relation  of  those  past  are  perhaps  none 
of  the  least ;  and  at  last  death  opens  to  us  a  new 
prospect,  from  whence  we  shall  probably  look 
back  upon  the  diversions  and  occupations  of  this 
world  with  the  same  contempt  we  do  now  on 
our  tope  and  hobbyhorses,  and  with  the  same 
surprise  that  they  could  ever- so  much  entertain 
or  engage  us." 

I  would  not  willingly  detract  frcnn  the  beauty 
of  this  paragraph ;  ana  in  gratitude  to  him  who 
has  so  well  inculcated  such  important  truths^  I 
will  venture  to  admonish  him,  since  the  chief 
comfort  of  the  old  is  the  recollection  of  the  past, 
so  to  employ  his  time  and  his  thoughts,  that 
when  the  imbecility  of  a^e  shall  come  upon  him, 
he  may  be  able  to  recreate  its  languors  by  the 
remembrance  of  hours  spent,  not  in  presumptu- 
ous decisions,  but  modest  inquiries,  not  in  aog- 
matical  limitations  of  Omnipotence,  but  in  hum- 
ble acquiescence  and  fervent  adoration.  Old 
age  will  show  him  that  much  of  the  book  now 
before  us  has  no  other  use  than  to  perplex  the 
scrupulous,  and  to  shake  the  weak,  to  encou- 
raf  e  impious  presumption  or  stimulate  idle  curi- 
osity. 

k laving  thus  despatched  the  consideration  of 
particular  evils,  he  comes  at  last  to  a  general 
reason  for  which  Evil  may  be  said  to  oe  our 
Good,  He  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  some  in- 
conceivable benefit  in  pain  abstractedly  consi- 
dered ;  that  pain,  however  inflicted,  or  wherever 
felt,  communicates  some  good  to  the  general 
system  of  being,  and  that  every  animal  is  some 
way  or  other  the  better  for  the  pain  of  every 
other  animal.  This  opinion  he  carries  so  far  as 
to  suppt^^se  that  there  passes  some  principle  of 
union  through  all  animal  life,  as  attraction  is 
oommimicated  to  all  corporeal  nature ;  and  that 
the  Evils  suffered  on  this  globe,  may  by  some 
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inconceivable  means  contribute  to  the  felicity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  remotest  planet. 

How  the  Origin  of  Evil  is  brought  nearer  to 
human  conception  by  any  inconceivabU  means, 
I  am  not  able  to  discover.  We  believed  that  the 
present  system  of  creation  was  right,  though  wo 
could  not  explain  the  adaptation  of  one  [wt  to 
the  other,  or  for  the  whole  succession  of  causes 
and  consequences.  Where  has  this  inquirer 
added  to  the  little  knowledge  that  we  had  be- 
fore 7  He  has  told  us  of  me  benefits  of  Evil, 
which  no  man  feels,  and  relations  between 
distant  parts  of  the  universe,  which  he  cannot 
himself  conceive.  There  was  enough  in  this 
question  uiconceivable  before,  and  we  have  little 
advantage  from  a  new  inconceivable  solution. 

I  do  not  mean  to  reproach  this  author  for  not 
knowing  what  is  equally  hidden  from  learning 
and  from  ignorance.  The  shame  is  to  impose 
words  for  ideas  upon  ourselves  or  others.  To 
imagine  that  we  are  going  forward  when  we  are 
only  turning  round.  To  think  that  there  is  any 
difiorence  between  him  that  ^ves  no  reason,  and 
him  that  gives  a  reason,  which  by  his  own  con* 
fession  cannot  be  conceived. 

But  that  he  may  not  be  thought  to  conceive 
nothing  but  things  inconceivable,  he  has  at  last 
thought  on  a  way  by  which  human  sufferings 
may  produce  good  cfiects.  He  imagines  tliai  as 
we  have  not  only  animals  for  food,  but  choose 
some  for  our  diversion,  the  same  privilege  may 
be  allowed  to  some  beings  above  us,  vtho  nua  da- 
c«re,  torment,  or  destroy  xu  for  the  end*  oriy  of 
their  ovm  pleastare  or  tUility,  This  he  again  finds 
impossible  to  be  conceived,  but  theit  impotsibility 
lessens  not  the  probability  of  the  conjecture,  whiek 
by  analogy  is  so  strongly  cor\/irmed. 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  contempla- 
ting this  analogy,  which,  I  think,  he  might  have 
carried  further,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of 
his  argument  He  might  have  shown  that  these 
hunters,  whose  game  is  man,  have  many  sports 
analogous  to  our  own.  As  we  drown  whelps 
and  kittens,  they  amuse  themselves  now  and 
then  with  sinking  a  ship,  and  stand  round  the 
fields  of  Blenheim  or  the  walls  of  Pra^e,  as  we 
encircle  a  cockpit.  As  we  shoot  a  bird  flyings 
they  take  a  man  in  tlie  midst  of  his  business  or 
pleasurt^  and  knock  him  down  with  an  apo- 
plexy. Some  of  themj  perhaps,  are  virtuosi,  and 
delight  in  the  operations  of  an  asthma,  as  a 
human  philosopher  in  the  effects  of  the  aiiw 
pump.  To  swell  a  man  with  a  tympany  is  as 
good  sport  as  to  blow  a  frog.  Many  a  merry 
bout  have  these  frolic  beings  at  the  vicissitudes 
of  an  ague,  and  good  sport  it  is  to  see  a  mao 
tumble  with  an  epilepsy,  and  revive  and  tumble 
again,  and  all  this  he  knows  not  why.  As  they 
are  wiser  and  more  powerful  than  we,  they  have 
more  exquisite  diversions,  for  we  have  no  way 
of  procunng  any  sport  so  brisk  and  so  lasting,  as 
the  paroxysms  of  the  ^ut  and  stone,  which  un- 
doubtedly must  make  high  mirth,  especially  if  the 
play  be  a  little  diversifi^  with  the  blunders  and 
puzzles  of  the  blind  and  dea€  We  know  not 
how  far  their  sphere  of  observation  may  extend. 
Perhaps  now  and  then  a  merry  bein^  may  place 
himself  in  such  a  situation  as  to  enjoy  at  once 
all  the  varieties  of  an  epidemical  disease,  or 
amuse  his  leisure  with  the  tossing  and  contof 
tions  of  every  possible  pain  exhibited  together. 

One  sport  tne  merry  malice  of  these  beiof 
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lias  fbund  means  of  enjoying  to  'vrhich  we  have 
notUng  equal  or  similar.  They  now  and  then 
eatch  a  mortal  proud  of  his  parts,  and  flattered 
either  by  the  submission  of  tnose  who  court  his 
kindness,  or  the  notice  of  those  who  sufier  him 
to  court  theirr  \  head  thus  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  fa^  i  opc^  tas,  and  the  projection  of 
Tain  des^s,  they  easit^  fill  with  idle  notions, 
till  in  ti4ie  they  make  theur  plaything  an  author: 
their  first  diversion  commonly  begms  with  an 
ode  or  an  epistle,  then  rises  pernaps  to  a  political 
irony,  -and  »  at  last  broi^ht  to  its  heignt,  by  a 
treatise  of  philosophy.  Then  begins  the  poor 
animal  to  entangle  himself  in  sophisms,  and 
Aounder  in  absurdity,  to  talk  confiaently  of  the 
scale  of  bein^,  and  to  give  solutions  which  him- 
self confesses  impossible  to  be  understood.  Some- 
times, howerer,  it  happens  that  their  pleasure  is 
without  much  mischief.  The  author  feels  no 
pain,  but  while  they  are  wondering  at  the  extra- 
Tagance  of  his  opinion,  and  pointing  him  out  to 
one  another  as  a  new  example  of  human  folly, 
he  is  enjoying  his  own  applause,  and  that  of  his 
companions,  and  perhaps  is  elevated  with  the 
hope  of  standing  at  the  tiead  of  a  new  sect 

Many  of  the  books  which  now  crowd  the 
world,  may  be  justly  suspected  to  be  written  for 
the  sake  of  some  mvisible  order  of  beings,  for 
surely  they  are  of  no  use  to  any  of  the  corporeal 
inhabitants  of  the  world.  Of  the  productions  of 
the  last  bounteous  year,  how  many  can  be  said 
to  serve  any  purpose  of  use  or  pleasure  ?  The 
only  end  of  writing  is  to  enable  the  readers 
better  to  enjoy  life,  or  better  to  endure  it :  and 
how  will  either  of  those  be  put  more  in  our 
power  by  him  who  tells  us  that  we  are  puppets, 
of  which  some  creature  not  much  wiser  than 
ourselves  mana£;es  the  wires  7  That  sect  of  be- 
ings unseen  and  unheard,  are  hovering  about  us, 
trying  experiments  upon  our  sensibility,  putting 
us  in  agonies  to  see  our  limbs  quiver,  torturing 
us  to  madness,  that  they  may  laugh  at  our 
Tagaries,  sometimes  obstructing  the  bile,  that 
they  may  see  how  a  man  looks  when  he  is 
yellow ;  sometimes  breaking  a  traveller's  bones, 
to  try  how  he  will  get  home :  sometimes  wast- 
ing a  man  to  a  skeleton,  and  sometimes  killing 
him  fat  for  the  greater  elegance  of  his  hide. 

This  is  an  account  of  natural  EvH,  which 
though,  like  the  rest,  not  quite  new,  is  very  en- 
tertaining, though  I  know  not  how  much  it  may 
contribute  to  patience.  The  only  reason  why 
we  should  contemplate  Evil,  is  that  we  may 
bear  it  better ;  and  I  am  afraid  nothing  is  much 
more  placidly  endured,  for  the  sake  of  making 
c»ther8  SDort 

The  hrst  pages  of  the  fourth  Letter  are  such 
as  incline  me  both  to  hope  and  wish  that  I  shall 
find  nothing  to  blame  m  the  succeeding  part 
He  offers  a  criterion  of  action,  on  account  of 
riitueand  vice,  for  w\iich  I  have  often  contended, 
tnd  which  must  be  embraced  by  all  who  are 
willing  to  know  why  they  act,  or  why  they  for- 
bear to  give  any  reason  of  their  conduct  to  them- 
selves or  others. 

^In  order  to  find  out  the  true  Origin  of  moral 
Evil,  it  will  oe  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
inquire  into  iis  nature  and  essence ;  or  what  it 
is  that  constitutes  one  action  evil,  and  another 
||ood.  Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  va- 
rious authors  on  this  criterion  of  virtue ;  and 
this  variety  has  rendered  that  doubtful,  which 


must  otherwise  hare  been  detr  and  manifest  to 
the  meanest  capacity.  Some  bideed  have  de- 
nied that  there  is  any  such  thing,  because  diffe- 
rent ages  and  nations  have  entertained  dififerent 
sentiments  concerning  it:  but  this  is  just  as 
reasonable  -as  to  assCTt,  that  there  are  neither 
sun,  moon,  nor  stars,  because  astronomers  have 
supported  different  systems  of  the  motions  and 
magnitudes  of  these  celestial  bodies.  Some 
have  placed  it  in  conformity  to  truth,  some  to 
the  fitness  of  things,  and  others  to  the  will  <^ 
Qod.  But  all  this  is  merely  superficial :  they 
resolve  us  not  why  truth,  or  tne  fitness  of  things, 
are  either  eligible  or  obtigatory,  or  why  Gkxl 
should  require  us  to  act  in  one  manner  rather 
than  another.  The  true  reason  of  which  can 
possibly  be  no  other  than  this,  because  some 
actions  produce  happiness,  and  others  mie^ : 
so  that  all  moral  Good  and  Evil  are  nothing 
more  than  the  production  of  natural.  This  alone 
it  is  that  makes  truth  preferable  to  fidseluxML 
this  that  determines  the  fitness  of  things,  and 
this  that  induces  Gkxl  to  command  some  actions, 
and  forbid  others.  They  who  extol  the  truth, 
beauty,  and  harmony  of  virtue,  exclusire  of  its 
consequences,  deal  but  in  pompous  nonsense: 
and  they  who  would  persuade  us  that  Good  ana 
Evil  are  things  indifferent,  depending  whoUy  on 
the  will  of  God,  do  but  confound  the  nature  of 
things,  as  well  as  all  our  notions  of  God  him- 
selfl  b^  representing  him  capable  of  willing  con- 
tradiction ;  that  is,  that  we  should  be,  and  be 
happy,  and  at  the  same  time  that  we  should 
torment  and  destroy  each  other;  for  ii^ariee 
cannot  be  made  benefits,  pain  cannot  be  made 
pleasure,  and  consequenuy  vice  cannot  be  made 
virtue,  by  any  power  whatever.  It  is  the  con- 
sequences, therefore,  of  all  human  actions  that 
must  stamp  their  yalue.  So  far  as  the  general 
practice  of  any  action  tends  to  produce  good, 
and  introduce  happiness  into  the  world,  so  far 
we  may  pronounce  it  virtuous ;  so  much  Evil  as 
it  occasions,  such  is  the  degree  of  vice  it  con- 
tains. I  say  the  general  practice,  because  we 
must  alwajB  remember,  in  judging^  oy  this  rule, 
to  apply  it  only  to  the  general  speaes  of  actions, 
and  not  to  particular  actions :  for  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  God,  desirous  to  set  bounds  to  the 
destructive  consequences  which  must  otherwise 
haVe  followed  from  the  universa]  deprayity  of 
mankind,  has  so  wonderfully  contrived  the  na- 
ture of  things,  that  our  most  vicious  actions  may 
sometimes  accidentally  and  collaterally  produce 
good.  Thus,  for  instance,  robbery  may  dispem 
useless  hoards  to  the  benefit  m  the  pirolic; 
adultery  may  bring  heirs  and  good  humour  too 
into  many  families,  where  they  would  otherwise 
have  been  wanting ;  and  murder  free  the  worid 
from  tyrants  and  oppressors.  Luxury  maintains 
its  thousands,  and  vanity  its  ten  thousands. 
Superstition  and  arbitrary  power  contribute  to 
the  grandeur  of  many  nations,  and  the  liberties 
of  others  are  preserved  by  the  perpetual  conten- 
tions of  avarice,  knavery,  selnshness  and  am- 
bition ;  and  thus  the  worst  of  vices,  and  the  worst 
of  men,  are  often  compelled  by  Providence  to 
serve  the  most  beneficial  purposes,  contrary  to 
their  own  malevolent  tendendes  and  incnna^ 
tions :  and  thus  private  vices  become  public 
benefits,  by  the  force  only  of  acddental  circum- 
stances. But  this  impeaches  not  the  truth  of  the 
criterion  of  virtue  before  mootioaedy  fre  joty 
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gM  fcmndatum  on  which  any  true  system  of 
•thics  can  be  boih,  the  only  plain,  simple  and 
vnifonn  role  by  which  we  can  pass  any  jodg- 
ment  on  our  actions ;  but  by  tnis  we  may  be 
enabled^  not  only  to  determine  which  are  Ghood, 
and  which  are  £vil,  but  almost  mathematically 
to  demonstrate  the  proportion  of  virtue  or  vice 
which  belongs  to  each,  oy  comparing  them  with 
,  the  degrees  of  happiness  or  misery  which  they 
occasion.  But  though  the  production  of  hap- 
piness is  the  essence  of  virtue,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  end ;  the  great  end  is  the  probation  of  man- 
kind, or  the  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  exalt- 
ing or  degrading  themselves  m  another  state  by 
their  behaviour  i^  the  present  And  thus  indeed 
It  answers  two  most  important  purposes ;  those 
are  the  conservation  of  our  happiness,  and  the 
test  of  our  obedience :  for  had  not  such  a  test 
aeemed  necessary  to  God*s  infinite  wisdom,  and 
productive  of  universal  good,  he  would  never 
nave  permitted  the  happmess  of  men,  even  in 
this  life,  to  have  depended  on  so  precarious  a 
tenure,  as  their  mutual  good  behaviour  to  each 
other.  For  it  is  obsen^le,  that  he  who  best 
knows  our  formation,  has  trusted  no  one  thing 
of  importance  to  our  reason  or  virtue ;  he  trusts 
only  to  our  anpetites  for  the  support  of  Uie  indi- 
Tidual,  and  me  continuance  ot  our  species ;  to 
our  vanity  or  compassion,  for  our  bounty  to 
others ;  and  to  our  fears,  for  the  preservation  of 
ourselves ;  often  to  our  vices  for  the  support  of 
ffovemment,  and  sometimes  to  our  follies  for 
uie  preservation  of  our  religion.  But  since  some 
test  of  our  obedience  was  necessary,  nothing 
sure  could  have  been  commanded  for  that  end 
00  fit  and  proper,  and  at  the  same  time  so  use- 
ful, as  the  practice  of  virtue :  nothing  could  have 
been  so  justly  rewarded  with  happiness,  as  the 
production  or  happiness  in  conformity  to  the  will 
of  God.  It  is  this  conformity  alone  which  adds 
merit  to  virtue,  and  constitutes  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  morality  and  religion.  Morality 
obliges  men  to  live  honestly  and'soberly,  because 
such  behaviour  b  most  conducive  to  public  hap- 
piness, and  consequently  to  their  own ;  religion, 
to  pursue  the  same  course,  because  conformable 
to  the  will  of  their  Creator.  Morality  induces 
them  to  embrace  virtue  from  prudential  consi- 
derations ;  religion,  finom  those  of  gratitude  and 
obedience.  Morality,  therefore,  entirely  ab- 
stracted from  reli^on,  can  have  nothing  merito- 
rious in  it ;  it  bem^  but  wisdom,  prudence,  or 
l^ood  economy,  which,  like  health,  beauty,  or 
ncbes,  are  ratner  obligations  conferred  upon  us 
by  God,  than  merits  in  us  towards  him ;  for 
thoush  we  may  be  justly  punifdied  for  iniuring 
oursdves,  we  can  claim  no  reward  for  self-pre- 
servation ;  as  suicide  deserves  punishment  and 
infamy,  but  a  man  deserves  no  reward  or  honours 
for  not  being  guilty  of  it  This  I  take  to  be  the 
meaninir  of  aU  those  passages  in  our  Scriptures, 
in  which  works  are  represented  to  have  no  merit 
without  faith ;  that  is,  not  without  believing  in 
historical  facts,  in  creeds,  and  articles ;  but  ynih- 
out  hems  done  in  pursuance  of  our  belief  in 
God,  and  in  obedience  to  his  commands.  And 
now,  having  mentioned  Scripture,  I  cannot  omit 
observing  mat  the  christian  is  the  only  religious 
or  moral  institution  in  the  world  that  ever  set 
in  a  right  light  these  two  material  points,  the  es- 
sence and  me  cod  of  virtue,  that  ever  founded 
the  one  in  ^^  ^dodmction  of  happiness,  that  is, 


in  umversal  benevolence,  or,  fti  theh*  lanffoag*, 
charity  to  all  men  ;  the  other,  in  the  prd[>ation 
of  man,  and  his  obedience  to  his  Creator.  Sub* 
lime  and  magnificent  as  was  the  philosophy 
of  the  ancients,  all  their  moral  systems  were  de- 
ficient in  these  two  important  articles.  They 
were  all  built  on  the  sandy  foundations  of  the 
innate  beauty  of  virtue,  or  enthusiastic  patriot- 
ism ;  and  their  great  point  in  view  was  the  con- 
temptible reward  of  human  glory ;  foundations 
which  were  by  no  means  able  to  support  the 
magnificent  structures  which  they  erected  upon 
them ;  for  the  beauty  of  virtue,  independent  of 
its  efiects,  is  unmeaning  nonsense ;  patriotism, 
which  injures  mankincT  in  general  for  the  sake 
of  a  particular  country,  is  but  a  more  extended 
selfishness,  and  really  criminal ;  and  all  human 
glory  but  a  mean  and  ridiculous  delusion.  The 
whole  affidr  then  of  religion  and  morality,  the 
subject  of  so  many  thousand  volumes,  is,  iii 
short,  no  more  than  this :  the  Supreme  Being, 
infinitely  good,  as  well  as  powerful,  desirous  to 
difiuse  happiness  by  all  possible  means,  has 
created  innumerable  ranks  and  orders  of  beings, 
all  subservient  to  each  other  by  proper  suborai- 
nation.  One  of  these  is  occupie^l  by  man,  a 
creature  endued  with  such  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge,  reason,  and  free-will,  as  is  suitable 
to  his  situation,  and  placed  for  a  time  on  this 
globe  as  in  a  school  ot  probation  and  education. 
Here  he  has  an  opportunity  given  him  of  im 
proving  or  debasing  nis  nature,  in  such  a  man 
ner  as  to  render  himself  fit  for  a  rank  of  higher 
perfection  and  happiness,  or  to  degrade  himself 
to  a  state  of  greater  imperfection  and  misery ; 
necessary  indeed  towaras  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  tne  universe,  but  very  grievous  and  bur- 
densome to  those  individuals  who,  by  their  own 
misconduct,  are  obliged  to  submit  to  it  The 
test  of  this  his  behaviour,  is  doing  good,  that  is, 
co-operating  with  his  Creator,  as  far  as  his  nar- 
row sphere  of  action  will  permit,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  happiness.  And  thus  the  happiness  and 
nysery  of  a  fiiture  state  will  be  the  just  reward 
or  punishment  of  promoting  or  preventmg  hap- 
piness in  this.  So  artificially  by  this  means  is 
the  nature  of  all  human  virtue  and  vice  contrived, 
that  their  rewards  and  punishments  are  woven, 
as  it  were,  in  their  ve^  essence :  their  imme- 
diate ejffects  give  us  a  foretaste  of  their  future, 
and  their  fruits  in  the  present  life  are  the  proper 
samples  of  what  they  must  unavoidably  produee 
in  another.  We  have  reason  given  us  to  distin- 
guish these  consequences,  ana  regidate  our  con- 
duct ;  and  lest  that  should  neglect  its  post,  con- 
science also  is  appointed  as  an  instinctive  kind 
of  monitor,  perpetually  to  remind  us  both  of  our 
interest  and  our  duty." 

Si  sic  omnia  tUxisset !  To  this  account  of  the 
essence  of  vice  and  ^nrtue,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  consequences  of  iiuman  actions 
being  sometimes  uncertain,  and  sometimes  re- 
mote, it  is  not  possible  in  many  cases  for  most 
men,  nor  in  all  cases  for  any  man,  to  determine 
what  actions  vrill  ultimately  produce  happinesiu 
and  therefore  it  was  proper  that  revelation  should 
lay  down  a  rule  to  be  followed  invariably  in  op- 
position to  appearances,  and  in  every  change  of 
circumstances,  by  which  we  may  be  certain  to 
promote  the  general  felicity,  and  be  set  free  from 
the  dangerous  temptatbn  of  doing  EvU  that  Gotd 
may  come. 
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BAoause  it  maj  eamly  happen,  and  in  effect 
will  happen  very  frequently,  that  our  own  pri- 
rate  happiness  may  be  promoted  by  an  act  inju- 
rious to  others,  when  yet  no  man  can  be  oblii^ed 
bv  nature  to  prefer  ultimately  the  happiness 
o?  others  to  his  own  ;  therefore,  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  infinite  wisdom  it  was  necessary  that 
infinite  power  should  add  penal  sanctions.  That 
every  man  to  whom  those  instructions  shall  be 
imparted  may  know,  that  he  can  never  ultimate- 
ly mjure  himself  by  benefiting  others,  or  ulti- 
mately by  injuring  others  benefit  himself;  but 
that  however  the  Tot  of  the  $rood  and  bad  may 
be  huddled  together  in  the  seeming  confusion  of 
our  present  state,  the  time  shall  undoubtedly 
come,  when  the  most  virtuous  will  be  most  happy. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  remaining  part  of  this  Let- 
ter is  not  equal  to  the  first  The  author  has 
indeed  engaged  in  a  disc^uisition  in  which  we 
need  not  wonder  if  he  fails,  in  the  solution  of 
miestions  on  which  philosophers  have  employed 
Ineir  abilities  from  tne  earliest  times, 

And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost 

He  donies  that  man  was  created  perftetf  be- 
cause the  system  reauires  subordination,  and 
because  the  power  ot  losing  his  perfection,  of 
"  rendering  himself  wicked  and  miserable,  is  the 
liighest  imperfection  imaginable."  Besides,  the 
regular  gradations  of  the  scale  of  being  required 
somewhere  "such  a  creature  as  man  with  all  his 
infirmities  about  him,  and  the  total  removal  of 
those  would  be  altering  his  nature,  and  when  he 
became  perfect  he  must  cease  to  be  man." 

I  have  already  spent  some  considerations  on 
the  scale  of  6etn^,  of  which  yet  I  am  obliged  Ut 
renew  the  mention  whenever  a  new  argument  is 
made  to  rest  upon  it ;  and  I  must  therefore  again 
remark,  that  consequences  cannot  have  greater 
certainty  than  the  postulate  from  which  they  are 
drawn,  and  that  no  system  can  be  more  hypo- 
thetical than  this,  and  perhaps  no  hypothesis 
more  absurd. 

He  again  deceives  himself  with  respect  to  the 
perfection  with  which  man  is  held  to  be  ori^- 
nally  vested.  "  That  man  came  perfect,  that  is, 
endued  with  all  possible  perfection,  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  Creator,  is  a  false  notion,  derived 
from  the  philosophers. — ^The/ universal  system 
required  subordination,  and  consequently  com- 
parative imperfection."  That  man  was  ever  en- 
dued  wHh  all  p  isshle  perfctiTn,  that  is,  with  all 
perfection  of  which  the  idea  in  not  contradictory, 
or  destructive  of  itself,  is  undoubtedly  false. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  false  notiont  because 
no  man  ever  thought  it,  nor  can  it  be  derived 
from  the  philosophers;  for  without  pretending  to 
guess  what  philosophers  he  may  mean,  it  1  j  very 
safe  to  affirm,  that  no  philosopher  ever  said*  it. 
Of  those  who  now  maintain  that  man  was  once 
perfect,  who  ittay  very  easily  be  found,  let  the 
author  inquire  whether  man  was  ever  omni- 
scient, whether  he  was  ever  omnipotent,  whether 
he  ever  had  even  the  lower  power  of  archan^^els 
or  angels.  Their  answers  will  soon  inform  him, 
that  the  supposed  perfection  of  ma;i  was  not  ab- 
solute but  respective,  that  he  was  perfect  in  a 
sense  consistent  enouffh    with    subordination, 

Cerf^ct,  not  as  compared  with  different  beings, 
nt  with  himself  in  his  present  dr»generacy  ;  not 
perfect  as  an  angel,  but  perfect  as  man. 
From  this  perfection,  whatever  it  was,  he  J 


thinks  it  necessary  that  man  should  be  debairad, 
because  pain  is  necessary  to  the  good  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  the  pain  of  one  order  of  beings  ex- 
tending its  salutary  influence  to  innumerablo 
orders  above  and*  below,  it  was  necessary  that 
man  should  sufier ;  but  because  it  is  not  suitable 
to  justice  that  pain  should  be  inflicted  on  inno- 
cence, it  was  necessary  that  man  should  be 
criminal. 

This  is  g:iven  as  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
Original  of  moral  Evil,  which  amounts  only  to 
this,  that  God  created  beings,  whose  guilt  he 
foreknew,  in  order  that  he  might  have  proper 
objects  of  pain,  because  the  pain  of  part  is,  no 
man  knows  how  or  why,  necessary  to  the  felicity 
of  the  whole. 

The  perfection  which  man  once  had,  may  be 
so  easily  conceived,  that  without  any  unusual 
strain  of  imagination  we  can  figure  its  revival 
All  the  duties  to  God  or  man  that  are  neglected, 
we  may  fancy  performed  ;  all  the  crimes  that  are 
committed,  we  may  conceive  forborne.  Mao 
will  then  be  restored  to  his  moral  perfections : 
and  into  what  head  can  it  enter,  that  by  this 
change  the  universal  system  would  be  itbaken, 
or  the  condition  of  any  order  of  beings  altered 
for  the  worse  7 

He  comes  in  the  fifth  Letter  to  political,  and 
in  the  sixth  to  religious  Evils.  Of  political  Evil, 
if  we  suppose  the  Origin  of  moral  Evil  dis- 
covered, the  account  is  by  no  means  difficult : 
polity  bein^  only  the  conduct  of  immoral  men  in 
public  affairs.  The  evils  of  each  particular 
kind  of  government  are  very  cleariy  and  elegantly 
displays,  and  from  their  secondary  causes  very 
rationally  deduced  ;  hut  the  first  cause  lies  stiu 
in  its  ancient  obscority.  There  is  in  this  Letter 
nothing  new,  nor  any  thing  eminently  instruc- 
tive ;  one  of  his  practical  dtxluctions,  that  "from 
government  Evils  cannot  be  eradicated,  and 
their  excess  only  can  be  prevented,"  has  been 
always  allowed  ;^  the  question  upon  which  all 
dissension  arises  is,  when  that  excecES  begins,  at 
what  point  men  shall  cease  to  bear,  and  attempt 
to  remedy. 

Another  of  his  precepts,  though  not  new,  w^ 
deserves  to  be  transcribed,  because  it  cannot  be 
too  freouently  impressed. 

"What  has  here  been  said  of  thdr  imperfec- 
tions and  abuses,  is  by  no  means  intended  as  a 
defence  of  them  ;  every  wise  man  ought  to  re- 
dress them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  which 
can  be  effected  by  one  method  only  ;  that  is,  by 
a  reformation  of^  manners  :  for  as  all  political 
Evils  derive  their  original  from  moral,  these  can 
never  be  removed  until  those  are  first  amended. 
He,  therefore,  who  strictly  adheres  to  virtue  and 
sobriety  in  his  conduct,  and  enforces  them  by 
his  example,  does  more  real  service  to  a  state, 
than  he  who  displaces  a  minister,  or  dethrones  a 
tyrant ;  this  gives  but  a  temporary  relief,  bat 
that  exterminates  the  cause  of  the  disease.  No 
immoral  man  then  can  possibly  be  a  true  patriot  i 
and  all  those  who  profess  outrageous  «eai  for  the 
liberty  and  prosperity  of  their  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  inmnge  her  laws,  affront  tier  reli- 
gion, and  debauch  her  people,  are  but  despicabit 
quacks,  by  fraud  or  iffnorance  increasing  the  dis- 
orders they  pretend  to  remedy." 

Of  religion  he  has  said  nothing  but  what  ht 
has  learned,  or  might  have  learned  from  the  & 
vines ;  that  it  is  not  universal,  because  it  most 
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&o  leceived  upon  conviction,  and  snccessivelj  re- 
ceived by  those  whom  conviction  reached  ;  that 
its  evidences  and  sanctions  are  not  irresistible, 
because  it  was  intended  to  induce,  not  to  compel ; 
and  that  it  is  obscure,  because  we  want  faculties 
to  comprehend  it  What  he  means  by  his  asser- 
tion, that  it  wants  policy,  1  do  not  well  under- 
ftand  ;  he  docs  not  mean  to  deny  that  a  good 
cnristian  will  be  a  good  governor,  or  a  £Ood  sub- 
ject :  and  he  has  before  justly  observed,  that  the 
l^ood  man  only  is  a  pat  not. 

Religion  has  been,  be  says,  corrupted  by  the 
wickedness  of  those  to  whom  it  was  communi- 
cated, and  has  lost  part  of  its  efficacy  by  its  con- 
nexion with  temporal  interest  and  human  pas- 
sion. 

He  justly  observes,  that  from  all  this,  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  against  the  divine  original 
of  Christianity,  since  the  objections  arise  not 
from  the  nature  of  the  revelation,  but  of  him  to 
wh  m  it  is  communicated. 

All  Ibis  is  known,  and  all  this  is  true ;  but  why, 
we  have  not  yet  discovered.  Our  author,  it  1 
understand  him  ri^ht,  pursues  the  argument 
thus :  the  religion  ofrnan  produces  evils,  because 
the  morality  of  man  isimpctfect;  his  morality 
is  imperfect,  that  he  may  be  justly  a  subiect  of 
punishment ;  he  is  made  subject  to  punishment, 
because  the  pain  of  part  is  necessary  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  whole  ;  pain  is  necessary  to  bappi- 
jjess,  no  mortal  can  tell  why  or  how. 

Thus,  afler  having  clambered  with  great  labour 
ffom  one  step  of  argumentation  to  another,  in- 
stead of  rising  into  the  light  of  knowledge,  We 
ore  devolved  back  into  dark  ignorance  ;  and  all 
our  effort  ends  in  belief,  that  for  the  Evils  of  life 
tliere  is  some  good  reason,  and  in  confession, 
that  the  reason  cannot  be  found.  This  is  all 
that  has  been  produced  bv  the  revival  of  Chry- 
sippu8*s  untractableness  of  matter,  and  the  Ara- 
bian scale  of  existence.  A  system  has  been 
raised,  which  is  so  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  of  itself, 
that  no  great  praise  can  be  derived  from  its 
destruction.  To  object  is  always  easy,  and  it 
has  been  well  observed  by  a  late  writer,  that  the 
hand  tehich  cannot  build  a  hovels  may  demolish  a 
temple,* 


REVIEW  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON, 

won  tMPHOVINO  OF  NATTTRAL  KNOWLKDOB,  PROM  ITS 
PIRST  RISK.  IN  WHICH  THB  MOST  CON8IDBRABLB 
PAPERS  COMMrNICATED  TO  THB  SOCIBTV,  WHICH 
BAVB  HITHBRTO  NOT  BSBM  TUBUSHBD,  aRB  INSBRTBO 
IN  THBIR  PROPBR  ORDKR,  as  A  SirPPLBMENT  TO  THB 
PHILOSOPHICAL  TRANSACTIONS.  BY  THOMAS  BIROB, 
D.D.   8BCRBTART  TO   THB  SOCIBTT.     3  VOLS.  4T0. 

This  book  might  more  properly  have  been  en- 
titled by  the  author  a  diaiy  tnan  a  history,  as  it 
proceeds  regularly  from  day  to  day  so  ramutelv 
as  to  number  over  the  members  present  at  each 
committee,  and  so  slowly,  that  two  large  volumes 
contain  only  the  transactions  of  the  eleven  Brst 
years  from  the  institution  of  the  Society. 

I  am  yet  far  from  intending  to  represent  this 
work  as  useless.  Many  particulanties  are  of 
importance  to  one  man,  though  they  appear  tri- 
fling to  another,  and  it  is  always  more  safe  to 
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admit  copiousness  than  to  afiect  brevity.  Many 
informations  will  be  afforded  by  this  book  to  the 
biographer.  I  know  not  where  else  it  can  be 
found,  but  here  and  in  Ward,  that  Cowley  was 
doc-tor  in  physic  And  whenever  any  other  insti- 
tution of  the  same  kind  shall  be  attempted,  tha 
exact  relation  of  the  progress  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety may  furnish  precedents. 

These  volumes  consist  of  an  exact  journal  of 
the  Society  ;  of  some  papers  delivered  to  them, 
which,  though  registered  and  preserved,  had  been 
never  print^  ;  and  of  short  memoirs  of  the  more 
eminent  members,  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  year 
in  which  each  died. 

The  original  of  the  Society  is  placed  earlier  hi 
this  bistoiT  than  in  that  of  Dr.  Sprat  Theodora 
Haak,  a  German  of  the  Palatinate,  in  1645,  pro* 
posed  to  some  inquisitive  and  learned  men  a 
weekly  meeting  for  the  cultivation  of  natural 
knowledge.  The  first  Associates,  whose  namea 
ought  surely  to  be  preserved,  were  Dr.  Wilkini, 
Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Goddard,  Dr.  Ent,  Dr.  Glisson, 
Dr.  Merret,  Mr.  Foster  of  Gresham,  and  Mr. 
Haak.  Sometime  afterwards  Wilkins,  Wallis. 
and  Goddard  being  removed  to  Oxford,  carriea 
on  the  same  design  there  by  stated  meetings,  and 
ac^opted  into  their  society  Dr.  Ward,  I)r.  Ba- 
thurst,  Dr.  Petty,  and  Dr.  Willis. 

The  Oxford  Society  coming  to  London  in  1659, 
joined  their  friendf,  and  augmented  their  num-' 
ber,  and  for  some  time  met  in  Gresham-Colle^e. 
After  the  restoration  their  number  was  again 
increased,  and  on  the  28th  of  November,  1660, 
a  select  party  happening  to  retire  for  conversa- 
tion to  Mr.  Rooke*8  apartment  in  Gresham- 
College,  formed  the  first  pUn  of  a  regular  soci- 
ety. Here  Dr.  Sprat's  history  begins,  and  ther^ 
fore  from  this  period  the  proceedings  are  well 
known.* 


REVIEW  OF  THE  GENERAL  HI8T0RT  OF 
POLYBIUS, 

IM   FTfB   BOOKS,  TRANSLATBn   FROM  THX  ORBXKy 
BT   MR.   HAMPTON. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  books  which 
will  long  do  honour  to  the  jsresent  age.  It  has 
been  by  some  remark er  observed,  thsit  no  man 
ever  grew  immortal  by  a  translation :  and  un* 
doubtedly  translations  into  the  prose  of  a  living 
language  must  be  laid  aside  whenever  the  Ian* 
guage  changes,  because  the  matter  being  alwajra 
to  ^  found  in  the  original,  contributes  nothing 
to  the  preservation  of  the  form  superinduced  by 
the  translator.  But  such  versions  may  last  long, 
though  they  can  scarcely  last  always ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  grow  in  reputa- 
tion while  the  English  tongue  continues  m  ita 
present  state. 

The  great  difficulty  of  a  translator  is  to  pre- 
serve the  native  form  of  his  language,  and  tha 
unconstrained  manner  of  an  original  writeiw 
This  Mr.  Hampton  seems  to  have  attained  in  a 
degree  of  which  there  are  few  examples.  Hia 
book  has  the  dignity  of  antiquity,  and  the  easy 
flow  of  a  modem  composition. 

It  were,  perhaps,  to  be  desired  that  he  had 
ilhistrated  with  notes  an  author  which  must  bava 
many  difficulties  to  an  English  reader,  and  naiw 
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tKnkrlj  that  he  had  explained  the  ancient  art  of 
war ;  bat  these  omissions  mav  be  easily  supplied 
by  an  inferior  hand,  from  the  antiquaries  and 
commentators. 

To  note  omissions  where  there  is  so  much  per- 
formed, would  be  inyidiouSf  and  to  commend  is 
unnecessary  where  the  excellence  of  the  work 
ma^  be  more  easily  and  effectually  shown  by 
exhibiting  a  specimen.* 


REVIEW  OF  MISCELLANIES   ON  MORAL  AND 

RELIOIOUS  SUBJECTS, 

Of  PROra  AHD  VBMB,  BT  BLIZABBTH  BABSISOir. 

This  volume,  though  only  one  name  appears 
upon  the  first  page,  has  been  produced  by  the 
contribution  of  many  hands,  and  printed  by  the 
encouragement  of  a  numerous  subscription,  both 
which  favours  seem  to  be  deserved  by  the  mo- 
desty and  piety  of  her  on  whom  they  were  be- 
stowed. 

The  authors  of  the  essays  in  prose  seem  gene- 
rally to  have  imitated,  or  tried  to  imitate,  the 
copiousness  and  luxuriance  of  Mrs.  Rowe ;  this 
however  is  not  all  their  praise :  they  have  la- 
boured to  add  Xo  her  brightness  of  imagery  her 
punty  of  sentiments.  The  poets  have  haa  Dr. 
Watts  before  their  eyes,  a  writer,  who,  if  he 
stood  not  in  the  first  class  of  genius,  compen- 
teted  that  defect  by  a  ready  application  of  his 
powers  to  the  promotion  of  piety.  The  attempt 
to  employ  the  ornaments  of  romance  in  the  deco- 
ration of  religion  was,  I  think,  first  made  by  Mr. 
Boyle's  Martyrdom  of  Theodora,  but  Boyle's 
philosophical  studies  did  not  allow  him  time  for 
the  cultivation  of  style,  and  the  completion  of  the 
great  design  was  reserved  for  Mrs.  Kowe.  Dr. 
Watts  was  one  of  the  first  who  taught  the  dis- 
senters to  write  and  speak  like  other  meti,  bv 
showingthem  that  elegance  might  consist  witn 
piety.  They  would  have  both  done  honour  to  a 
tetter  society,  for  they  had  that  charity,  which 
might  well  make  their  failings  forgotten,  and 
with  which  the  whole  Christian  world  might 
wish  for  communion.  They  were  pure  from  all 
the  heresies  of  an  age,  to  which  every  opinion  is 
become  a  favourite  that  the  universal  church  has 
hitherto  detested. 

This  praise  the  general  interest  of  mankmd 
requires  to  be  given  to  writers  who  please  and 
do  not  corrupt,  who  instruct  and  do  not  weary. 
But  to  them  all  human  eulogies  are  vain,  whom 
I  believe  applauded  by  angels,  and  numbered 
with  the  justif 

ACCOUNT  OF  A  BOOK  ENTITLED.  AN  HISTO- 
RICAL  AND  CRITICAL  IN<iUIRY  INTO  THE 
EVIDENCE  PRODUCED  BY  THE  EARLS  OF 
MORAY  AND  MORTON  AGAINST  MARY 
qUEEN  OF   SCOTS  :t 

WITH  AH  BXAMINATION  OF  THB  RBV.  DK.  ROBBRTSOK*a 
DISSBRTATION,  AND  MB.  HUMB*S  HISTOBT,  WITH  BB- 
8FB0T  TO  THAT  BVIOBIfCB.§ 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which  there  is  much  talk 
of  independence,  of  private  judgment,  of  liberty 


*  From  the  Literarj  Magazine,  1756. 

t  From  the  Literary  Magazine,  1756.— There  are 
other  Reviews  of  Doolctf  by  Dr  Johnson  in  this  Maga- 
zine, but,  in  general,  very  short,  and  consietingchiefty 
of  a  few  introductory  remarks,  and  an  extract.  That  on 
Mrs.  Harrison's  Miscellanies  may  be  accounted  8oroe< 
what  interesting  (Vom  the  notice  of  Dr.  Watts. 

I  Written  by  Mr.  Tytler,  of  Edinburgh. 

I  Primed  in  ths  OenUemen's  Magazine,  Octobtr,  1760. 


of  thou^t,  and  liberty  of  press.  Oar  damar 
ous  praises  of  liberty  sufficiently  prove  that  we 
enjoy  it ;  and  if  by  Uberty  nothing  else  be  meant, 
than  security  from  the  persecutions  of  power, 
it  is  so  fully  possessed  by  us,  that  httle  more  is 
to  be  desired,  except  that  one  should  talk  of  it 
less,  and  use  it  better. 

But  a  social  being  can  scarcely  rise  to  com- 
plete independence;  he  that  has  any  wants, 
which  others  can  supfdy,  must  study  the  gratifi- 
cation of  them  whose  assistance  he  expects ;  this 
is  equally  true,  whether  his  wants  be  wants  of 
nature  or  of  vanity.  The  writers  of  the  present 
time  are  not  always  candidates  for  preferment, 
nor  oflen  the  hirelings  of  a  patron.  They  pro- 
fess to  serve  no  interest,  and  speak  with  loud 
contempt  of  sycophants  and  slaves. 

There  is,  however,  a  power,  from  whose  influ- 
ence neither  they  nor  their  predecessors  have 
ever  been  free.  Those  who  nave  set  ereatnes^ 
at  defiance,  have  yet  been  the  slaves  of  fitshion. 
When  an  opinion  has  once  become  popula^,  veiy 
few  are  willing  to  oppose  iL  Idleness  is  more 
wilhng  to  credit  than  mquire ;  cowardice  is  afraid 
of  controversy,  and  vanity  of  answer ;  and  he 
that  writes  merely  for  sale,  is  tempted  to  court 
purchasers  by  flattering  the  prejudices  of  the 
pubhc 

It  has  now  been  fashionable  fm  near  half  a 
century,  to  defame  and  vilify  the  house  of  Stuart, 
and  to  exalt  and  magnify  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Tlie  Stuarts  have  found  few  apohgists,  for  the 
dead  cannot  pay  for  praise ;  and  who  will,  with- 
out reward,  oppose  the  tide  of  popularitv?  Yet 
there  remains  still  among  us,  not  whoUy  extin- 
guished, a  zeal  for  truth,  a  desire  of  esta!uishing 
riffht,  in  opposition  to  frishion.  The  autlnir, 
whose  work  is  now  before  us,  has  attempted  a 
vindication  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  whose  name 
has  for  some  years  been  generally  resigned  te 
infamy,  and  who  has  been  considered  as  the 
murderer  of  her  husband,  and  condenmed  by  her 
own  letters. 

Of  these  letters,  the  author  of  this  vindSoatioo 
confesses  the  importance  to  be  such,  that  if  tkeif 
be  gemdnCy  the  queen  was  guiUy;  md  tf  Aev  be 
spuri4nUf  she  was  innocenL  He  has,  tbererore, 
undertaken  to  prove  them^spurioiia,  and  (fivided 
hie  treatise  into  six  parts. 

In  the  first  is  contained  the  history  of  the  let- 
ters, from  their  discovery  by  the  earl  of  Mortem, 
their  being  produced  against  queen  Mary,  and 
their  several  appearances  in  jBngland,  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  commissifmers,  until 
tney  were  finally  delivered  back  again  to  the  eari 
of  Morton. 

The  second  contains  a  short  abstract  of  Mr. 
Goodall's  arguments  for  proving  the  l^ers  to  be 
spurious  and  for^  j  and  of  I&.  Robertson  and 
Mr.  Hume's  objections  by  way  of  answer  to 
Mr.  Gtiodall,  with  critical  observations  on  these 
authors. 

The  third  contains  an  examhiatioii  of  the  ar- 
guments of  Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Home,  m 
support  of  the  authenticity  of  the  letters. 

The  fourth  contains  an  examination  of  the 
confession  of  Nicholas  Hubert,  commonly  called 
French  Paris,  with  observations -showmg  Um 
same  to  be  a  forgery. 

The  fifth  contains  a  short  recapitulation  or 
summary  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  th^ 
question.    And, 
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•  The  tait  \b  an  historical  collection  of  the  direct 
or  positive  evidence  still  on  record,  tending  to 
show  what  part  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Morton, 
and  secretary  Lethington,  had  in  the  murder  of 
the  lord  Daniley. 

The  author  apoloffizes  for  the  length  of  this 
book,  by  observing,  uiat  it  necessarily  comprises 
a  great  number  of  particulars,  which  could  not 
easily  be  contracted:  the  same  plea  may  be 
made  for  the  imperfection  of  our  extract,  which 
will  naturally  fall  below  the  force  of  the  book, 
because  we  can  only  select  parts  of  that  evidence, 
which  owes  its  stren^h  to  its  concatenation, 
and  which  will  be  weakened  whenever  it  is  dis- 
joined. 

The  account  of  the  seizure  of  these  controvert- 
ed letters  is  thus  given  by  the  queen's  enemies : 
'*  That  in  the  castell  of  Eklinburgh  thair  was 
left  be  the  Erie  of  Both  well,  before  his  fleeing 
away,  and  was  send  for  be  ane  George  Dalgleish, 
his  servand,  who  was  taken  be  the  Erie  of  Mor- 
toun,  ane  small  gylt  coffer,  not  fuHy  ane  fute 
lang,  gamisht  in  smdrie  places  with  the  Roman 
letter  F.  under  ane  king's  crowne :  wharin  were 
certane  letteris  and  writings  weel  knawin,  and 
be  aithis  to  be  afErmit  to  have  been  written  with 
the  Cluene  of  Scottis  awn  hand  to  the  Erie." 

The  papers  in  the  box  were  said  to  be  eight 
letters  in  French,  some  love  sonnets  in  French 
also,  and  a  promise  of  marriage  by  the  dueen  to 
BothwelL 

To  the  reality  of  these  letters  our  author 
makes  some  considerable  objections,  from  the 
nature  of  things ;  but  as  such  arguments  do  not 
always  convince,  we  will  pass  to  the  evidence  of 
facts. 

On  June  15th,  1567^  the  queen  delivered  her- 
self to  Morton,  and  his  party,  who  imprisoned 
her. 

June  80th,  1567,  Dalgleish  was  seized,  and 
six  days  after  he  was  examined  by  Morton;  his 
examination  is  still  extant,  and  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  this  fatal  box. 

December  4th,  1567,  Murray's  secret  council 
published  an  act,  in  which  is  the  first  mention  of 
these  letters,  and  in  which  they  are  said  to  be 
wriUen  and  tubscrwU  with  her  awin  hand.  Ten 
days  after  Murray's  first  peu-liament  met,  and 
passed  an  act,  in  which  they  mention  previe  let' 
Urt  wriUen  haUlie  [wholly]  %oUh  her  awin  hand. 
The  difference  between  torilten  and  aubscribedj 
and  whoUif  written,  gives  the  author  just  reason 
to  suspect,  first,  a  forgery,  and  then  a  variation 
of  the  foisery.  It  is  indeed  very  remarkable, 
that  the  first  acosunt  asserts  more  than  the  se- 
cond, though  the  second  contains  all  the  truth ; 
for  the  letters,  whether  written  by  the  queen  or 
noty  were  not  eubaeribed*  Had  the  second  ac- 
count differed  from  the  first  only  by  something 
added,  the  first  might  have  contained  truth, 
though  not  all  the  truth ;  but  as  the  second  cor- 
rects the  first  by  diminution,  the  first  cannot  be 
cleared  from  falsehood. 

In  October,  156S.  these  letters  were  shown  at 
IToik  to  Elhzabeth's  commissioners,  by  the 
agents  of  Murra)r,  but  not  in  their  public  cha- 
racter as  commissionerB,  but  by  way  of  private 
information,  and  were  not  therefore  exposed  to 
MaiT*s  commissionerB.  Mary,  however,  hear- 
ing that  some  letters  were  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced affainst  her,  directed  her  commissioners  to 
require  them  for  her  inspecUon,  and  in  the  mean 


time,  to  declare  them  /alee  and  feigned,  jorged 
and  invented,  observing  that  there  were  many 
that  could  counterfeit  her  hand. 

To  counterfeit  a  name  is  easy,  to  counterfeit 
a  hand  through  eight  letters  very  difiicult  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  letters  were  ever 
shown  to  those  who  would  desire  to  detect  them : 
and  to  the  English  commissioners  a  rude  and 
remote  imitation  might  be  suflficient,  since  they 
were  not  shown  as  jt^icial  proofs,  and  why  they 
were  not  shown  as  proof,  no  other  reason  can  be 
given  than  they  must  have  then  been  examined, 
and  that  examination  would  have  detected  the 
foreery. 

These  letters,  thus  timorously  and  suspiciously 
communicated,  were  all  the  evidence  against 
Manr ;  for  the  servants  of  Bothwell,  executed 
for  the  murder  of  the  king,  acquitted  the  queen 
at  the  hour  of  death.  These  letters  were  so  ne- 
cessary to  Murray,  that  he  alleges  them  as  the 
reason  of  the  queen's  imprisonment,  though  he 
imprisoned  her  on  the  16th,  and  pretend^  not 
to  have  intercepted  the  letters  before  the  20th  of 
June. 

Of  these  letters,  on  which  the  fate  of  princes 
and  kingdoms  was  suspended,  the  authority, 
should  have  been  put  out  of  doubt ;  yet  that 
such  letters  were  ever  found,  there  is  no  witness 
but  Morton,  who  accused  the  queen,  and  Cnw^ 
ford,  a  dependent  on  Lennox,  another  of  her  ac- 
cusers. Dalgleish,  the  bearer,  was  hanged  with- 
out any  interrogatories  concerning  them ;  and 
Hulet,  mentioned  in  them,  thou^  then  in  pri- 
son, was  never  called  to  authenticate  them,  nor 
was  his  confession  produced  against  Mary  till 
death  had  left  him  no  power  to  disown  it 

Elizabeth,  indeed,  was  easily  satisfied  ;  she 
declared  herself  ready  to  receive  the  proofs 
against  Mary,  and  absolutely  refused  Mary  the 
liberty  of  confronting  her  accusers,  and  making 
her  defence.  Before  such  a  judge,  a  very  litde 
proof  would  be  sufiicient  She  gave  the  accu- 
sers of  Mary  leave  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  the 
box  and  letters  were  seen  no  more.  They  have 
been  since  lost,  and  the  discovery,  which  com- 
parison of  writing  might  have  made,  is  now  no 
longer  possible.  Hume  has,  however,  endea- 
voured to  palliate  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  but 
his  account,  says  our  author,  is  contradicted  al" 
most  in  every  sentence  by  the  records,  which,  U 
appears,  he  has  himself  perused. 

In  the  next  part,  the  authenticity  of  the  letters 
is  examined  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  proved  beyond 
contradictbn,  that  the  French  letters,  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Mar^,  are  translated 
from  the  Scotch  copy,  and,  if  originals,  which  it 
was  so  much  the  interest  of  such  numbers  to 
preserve  are  wanting,  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
they  never  existed,  than  that  they  have  been  lost 
The  arguments  used  by  Dr.  Robertson,  to 
prove  the  genuineness  of  the  letters,  are  next 
examined.  Robertson  makes  use  principaUy  of 
what  he  calls  the  intenial  evidence,  which, 
amounting  at  most  to  conjecture,  is  opposed  by 
conjecture  eoually  probable. 

In  examinmg  the  confession  of  Nicholas  Hu- 
bert, or  French  Paris,  this  new  apologist  sf 
Mary  seems  to  gain  ground  upon  her  accuser. 
Paris  is  mentioned  in  the  letters,  as  the  bearer 
of  them  to  Bothwell ;  when  the  rest  of  Both- 
well's  servants  were  executed,  clearing  the  queen 
in  the  last  moment,  Paris,  instead  of  sunerii^ 
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his  trial  with  the  rest  at  Edinburgh,  was  con- 
veyed to  St.  Andrew*?,  where  Murray  was  abso- 
lute, put  into  a  dungeon  of  Murray's  citadel,  and 
two  years  after  condemned  by  Murray  himself 
nobody  knew  how.  Several  months  after  his 
death,  a  confession  in  his  name,  without  the  re- 
gular testi6cations,  was  sent  to  Cecil,  at  what 
exact  time  nobody  can  tell. 

Of  this  confession,  Lesly,  Bishop  of  Ross, 
openly  denied  the  genuineness,  in  a  book  printed 
at  London,  and  suppressed  by  Elizabeth ;  and 
another  historian  ot  that  time  declares,  that 
Paris  died  without  any  confession;  and  the 
confession  itself  was  never  shown  to  Mary,  or 
to  Mary*s  commissioners.  The  author  makes 
this  reflection : — 

"From  the  violent  presumptions  that  arise 
from  their  canying  this  poor  ignorant  stranger 
from  Exlinburffh,  the  ordinary  seat  of  justice; 
their  keeping  nim  hid  from  all  the  world,  in  a 
remote  dungeon,  and  not  producing  him  with 
their  other  evidences,  so  as  he  might  have  been 
publicly  Questioned ;  the  positive  and  direct  tes- 
timony or  the  author  of  Cfrawfurd's  manuscript, 
then  uving,  and  on  the  spot  at  the  time ;  wiUi 
the  public  affirmation  of  tiie  Bishop  of  Ross  at 
the  time  of  Paris*s  death,  that  he  had  vindicated 
the  aueen  with  his  dying  breath ;  the  behaviour 
of  Murray,  Morton,  Buchanan,  and  even  of 
Hay,  the  attester  of  this  pretended  confession, 
on  that  occasion  ;  their  close  and  reserved  si- 
lence at  the  time  when  they  must  have  had  this 
confession  of  Paris  in  their  pocket ;  and  their 
publishing  every  other  circumstance  that  could 
tend  to  blacken  the  queen,  and  yet  omitting  this 
confession,  the  only  direct  evidence  of  her  sup- 
posed guilt ;  all  this  duly  and  dispassionately 
considered,  I  think  one  may  safely  conclude, 
that  it  was  judged  not  fit  to  expose  so  soon  to 
liffht  this  piece  of  evidence  a^inst  the  queen : 
wnich  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  living,  and  present 
at  Paris*s  execution,  would  surely  have  given 
clear  testimony  against,  as  a  notorious  impos- 
ture." 

Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  observes,  **  It  is  in  Tain  at 
present  to  seek  for  improbabilities  in  Nicholas 
Hubert's  dying  confession,  and  to  magnify  the 
smallest  dimculties  into  a  contradiction.  It  was 
certainly  a  regular  rudicial  paper,  given  in  re- 
gulariy  and  judicially,  and  ought  to  have  been 
canvassed  at  the  time,  if  the  persons  whom  it 
concerned,  bad  been  assured  of  their  innocence." 
— ^To  which  our  author  makes  a  reply,  which 
cannot  be  shortened  without  weakening  it. 

"Upon  what  does  this  author  ground  his  sen- 
tence? Upon  two  very  plain  reasons,  jlrsf.  That 
the  confession  was  a  judicial  one,  that  is,  taken 
in  presence,  or  by  authority  of  a  jud^e.  And 
seeoruUtf,  That  it  was  regularly  and  judicially 
^ven  m ;  that  must  be  understood  during  the 
time  of  the  conferences  before  queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  council,  in  presence  of  Mary's  commis- 
sioners ;  at  which  time  she  ought  to  have  can- 
vassed it,  says  our  author,  if  she  knew  her  in- 
nocence. 

"  That  it  was  not  a  judicial  confession,  is 
evident;  the  paper  itself  does  not  bear  any 
■uch  mark ;  nor  does  it  mention  that  it  was 
taken  in  presence  of  any  person,  or  by  any  au- 
thority whatsoever;  and,  by  comparing  it  with 
the  judicial  examinations  of  Dalglei^  Hay, 
vid  Hepburn,  it  u  apparent,  that  it  is  destitute  i 


of  every  formality  requimte  in  a  judidal  evidenee. 
In  what  dark  corner,  then,  this  strange  produ^ 
tion  was  generated,  our  author  vmxy  eadeavoor  to 
find  out,  if  ho  can. 

'*  As  to  his  second  assertion,  that  it  was  re- 
gulariy  and  judicially  given  in,  and  therefore 
ought  to  have  been  canvassed  by  Mary  during 
the  conferences,  we  have  already  seen  that  this 
likewise  is  not  fact :  the  conferences  broke  up 
in  February,  1569:  Nicholas  Hubert  was  not 
handed  till  August  thereafter,  and  his  dying  con- 
fession, as  Mr.  Hume  calls  it,  is  only  dated  the 
10th>pf  that  month.  How  then  can  this  gentle- 
man gravely  tell  us,  that  this  confession  was  jo- 
dicially  given  in,  and  ought  to  have  been  ai  that 
very  time  canvassed  by  queen  Mary,  and  her 
commissioners  ?  *  Such  positive  assertions,  ap- 
parently contrary  to  fact,  are  unworthy  the  cha- 
racter of  an  h  storian,  and  may  very  justly  ren- 
der his  decision,  with  respect  to  evidences  of 
a  higher  nature,  very  dubious.  In  answer  then 
to  Mr.  Hume:  As  the  queen's  accusers  did  not 
choose  to  produce  this  material  witness,  Paris, 
whom  they  had  alive,  and  in  their  hands,  nor  any 
declaration  or  confession  from  him  at  the  critical 
and  proper  time  for  having  it  canvassed  by 
the  queen,  I  apprehend  our  author's  conclusioQ 
may  fairly  be  used  against  bimse.f ;  that  it  is 
in  vain  at  present  to  support  the  improbabihtieB 
and  absurdities  in  a  confession,  taken  in  a  clan- 
destine way,  nobody  knows  how ;  and  produced 
after  Paris^s  death,  by  nobody  knows  whom ; 
and  from  every  appearance  destitute  of  eveiy 
formality  requisite  and  common  to  such  tort  of 
evidence :  for  these  reasons,  I  am  under  no  sort 
of  hesitation  to  give  sentence  against  Nicholas 
Hubert's  confession,  as  a  gross  imposture  and 
foTOiy." 

The  state  of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  let- 
ters is  this  : 

Morton  affirms  that  tj^y  were  taken  in  the 
hands  of  Dalgleish.  The  examination  of  Dal- 
gleish  is  still  extant,  and  he  appears  n^er  to 
nave  been  once  interrogated  concerning  the  let- 
ters. 

Morton  and  Murray  affirm  that  they  were 
written  by  the  queen's  hand ;  they  were  care- 
fully concealed  from  Mary  and  her  commis- 
sioners, and  were  never  collated  by  one  man, 
who  could  desire  to  disprove  them. 

Several  of  the  incidents  mentioned  in  the  let- 
ters are  confirmed  by  the  oath  of  Crawfiird,  one 
of  Lennox's  defendants,  and  some  of  the  inci- 
dents are  so  minute,  as  that  they  could  scarcely 
be  thought  on  by  a  for^er«  Crawiurd's  testi- 
mony is  not  without  suspicion.  Whoever  prac- 
tises forgery,  endeavours  to  make  truth  the  vehi- 
cle of  f^seoood.  Of  a  prince's  life  very  nunute 
incidents  are  known ;  and  if  any  are  too  sli^it 
to  be  remarked,  they  may  be  safely  feigned,  for 
they  are  Ukewise  too  slight  to  be  contradicted. 
But  there  are  still  more  reasons  for  doubting  the 
genuineness  of  these  letters.  The^  had  no  date 
of  time  or  place,  no  seal,  no  direction,  no  supers 
scription. 

The  only  evidences  that  could  prove  their  an- 
thenticitv  were  Dalgleish  and  Pom,  of  which 
Dalgleish,  at  his  tnal,  was  never  questioned 
about  them  ;  Paris  was  never  pubh-ly  tried, 
though  he  was  kept  alive  through  the  time  of  tbe 
conference. 

Tha  servants  of  Bothwell,  who  were  put  to 
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death  for  the  king's  murder^  cleared  Maiy  with 
their  last  words. 

The  letters  were  first  declared  to  be  sub- 
scribed, and  were  then  produced  without  sub- 
scription. 

They  were  shown  during  the  conferences  at 
Toik  privately  to  the  English  commissioners, 
but  were  concealed  from  the  commissioners  of 
Mary. 

Mary  always  solicited  the  perusal  of  these  let- 
ters, and  was  always  denied  it. 

She  demanded  to  be  heard  in  person  by  Eliza- 
beth, before  the  nobles  of  England,  and  the 
ambassadors  of  other  princes,  and  was  refused. 

When  Mary  persisted  in  demanding  copies  of 
the  letters,  her  commissioners  were  dismissed 
with  their  box  to  Scotland,  and  the  letters  were 
seen  no  more. 

The  French  letters,  wluch  for  almost  two  cen- 


turies hare  been  conmdered  as  originals,  by  the 
enemies  of  Mary*s  memory,  are  now  discovered 
to  be  forgeries,  and  acknowledged  to  be  trans- 
lations, and.  perhaps.  French  translations  of  a 
Latin  translation.  And  the  modem  accusers 
of  Mary  are  forced  to  infer  from  these  letters, 
which  now  exist,  that  other  letters  existed  for- 
merly, which  have  been  lost  in  spite  of  curiosity, 
malice,  and  interest 

The  rest  of  this  treatise  is  employed  in  an  en- 
deavour to  prove,  that  Mary's  accusers  were  the 
murderers  of  Darnley:  through  this  inquiry  it 
is  not  necebsary  to  follow  hhn ;  only  let  it  be 
observed,  that,  if  these  letters  were  forged  by 
them,  they  may  easily  be  thought  capable  of 
other  crimes.  That  the  letters  were  forged,  is 
now  made  so  probable,  that  perhaps  they  wiU 
never  more  be  cited  as  testimonies. 
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A  JOURNEY 

TO  TRB 

WESTERN  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND 


I  RAD  denred  to  visit  the  Hebrides,  or  West- 
ern Islands  of  Scotland,  so  long,  that  I  scarcely 
remember  how  the  wish  was  originally  excited ; 
and  was  in  the  Autumn  of  the  year  1773  in- 
duced to  undertake  the  journey,  by  finding  in 
Mr.  Boswell  a  companion,  whose  acuteness 
would  help  myinq^uiry,  and  whose  gayety  of  con- 
versation andi  civility  of  manners  are  sufBcient 
to  counteract  the  inconveniences  of  travel,  in 
countries  less  hospitable  than  we  have  passed. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  August  we  left  Edin- 
burgh, a  city  too  well  known  to  admit  descrip- 
tion, and  directed  our  course  northward,  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  accompanied  the 
first  day  by  another  gentleman,  who  could  stay 
with  us  only  long  enough  to  show  us  how  much 
we  lost  at  separation. 

As  we  crossed  the  Frith  of  Forth,  our  curio- 
sity was  attracted  by  Inch  Keith,  a  small  island, 
which  neither  of  my  companions  had  ever  visited, 
though,  l3ring  within  their  view,  it  had  all  their 
lives  solicited  their  notice.  Here  by  climbing 
with  some  difficulty  over  shattered  crags,  we 
made  the  first  experiment  of  unfrequented  coasts. 
Inch  Keith  is  nothing  more  than  a  rock  covered 
with,  a  thin  layer  of  earthy  not  wholly  bare  of 
grass,  and  very  fertile  of  thistles.  A  small  herd 
of  cows  grazes  annually  upon  it  in  the  summer. 
It  seems  never  to  have  afibrded  to  man  or  beast 
a  permanent  habitation. 

We  found  only  the  ruins  of  a  small  fort,  not 
BO  injured  by  time  but  that  it  might  be  easily 
restored  to  its  former  state.  It  seems  never  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  place  of  strength,  nor 
was  it  built  to  endure  a  siege,  but  merely  to  af- 
ford cover  to  a  few  soldiers,  who  perhaps  had 
the  charge  of  a  battery,  or  were  stationed  to  give 
signals  of  approaching  danger.  There  is  there- 
fore no  provision  of  water  within  the  walls, 
though  the  spring  is  so  near,  that  it  might  have 
been  easily  enclosed.  One  of  the  stones  had 
this  inscription:  *<Maria  Reg.  1564."  It  has 
probably  been  neglected  fifom  the  time,  that  the 
whole  island  had  the  satee  king. 

We  left  this  little  island  with  our  thoughts  em- 
ployed a  while  on  the  difierent  appearance  that 
\i  would  have  made,  if  it  had  been  placed  at  the 
same  distance  from  London,  with  the  same  faci- 
lity of  approach ;  with  what  emulation  of  price 
a  few  rocky  acres  would  have  been  purchased, 
and  with  what  expensive  industry  toey  would 
kavo  been  cultivated  and  adorned. 

When  we  landed,  we  found  our  chaise  ready. 
%p\  passed  through  Kinghom,  Kiikaldy,  and 
Cowpar,  places  not  unlike  the  small  or  strag- 
gling market-towns  in  those  parts  of  England 
where  commerce  and  manufactures  have  not  yet 
produced  opulence. 

Though  we  were  yet  in  the  most  populous  part 
of  Scotland,  and  at  so  small  a  distance  from  the 
capital,  we  met  few  passengers. 
The  roads  are  neither  rough  nor  dirty :  and  it 


affords  a  southern  stranger  a  new  kind  of  plea- 
sure to  travel  so  comnH>diously  without  inter- 
ruption of  toUgates.  Where  the  bottom  is  rodiy, 
as  it  seems  commonly  to  be  in  Scotland,  a 
smooth  way  is  made  indeed  with  great  labour, 
but  it  never  wants  repairs ;  and  in  those  parts 
where  adventitious  materials  are  necessary,  the 
ground  once  consolidated  is  rarely  broken :  for 
the  inland  commerce  is  not  great,  nor  are  heavy 
commodities  often  transports  otherwise  than  by 
water.  The  carriages  in  common  use  are  smaU 
carts,  drawn  each  by  one  little  horse;  and  a 
man  seems  to  derive  some  degree  of  dignity  and 
importance  from  the  reputation  of  possessmg  a 
two-horse  cart 

ST.  ANDREWS. 

At  an  hour  somewhat  late  we  came  to  St  An* 
drews,  a  city  once  archiepiscopal ;  where  that 
university  still  subsists  in  which  pUlosof^y  was 
formerly  taught  by  Buchanan,  whose  name  has 
as  fair  a  claim  to  immortality  as  can  be  conferred 
by  modem  latinity,  and  perhaps  a  fairer  than  the 
instability  of  vernacular  languages  admits. 

We  found,  that  by  the  interposition  of  some 
invisible  friend,  lodgings  had  been  provided  fi>i 
us  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  professors,  whose 
easy  civility  quickly  made  us  forget  that  we 
were  strangers;  and  in  the  wh<Ae  time  of  our 
stay  we  were  gratified  by  every  mode  of  kind- 
ness, and  entertained  with  all  the  degance  of 
lettered  hospitality. 

•  In  the  morning  we  arose  to  perambulate  a 
city,  which  only  hbtory  shows  to  have  once 
flourished,  and  surveyed  the  ruins  of  ancient 
magnificence,  of  which  even  the  ruins  cannot 
long  be  visible,  unless  some  care  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve them :  and  wheze  b  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
serving such  mournful  memorials  7  Th^  hafe 
been  till  very  lately  so  much  neglecteo,  that 
every  man  carried  away  the  stones  who  fancied 
that  he  wanted  them. 

The  cathedral,  of  which  the  foundations  may 
be  still  traced,  and  a  small  part  of  the  wall  is 
standing,  appears  to  have  been  a  spacioas  and 
majestic  building,  not  unsuitable  to  the  primacy 
of  the  kingdom.  Of  the  architecture,  die  poor 
remains  can  hardly  exhibit,%ven  to  an  artist,  a 
sufiicient  specimen.  It  was  demolished,  as  is 
well  known,  in  the  tumult  and  violence  of 
Knox's  reformation. 

Not  far  from  the  cathedral,  on  the  margin  of 
the  water,  stands  a  fragment  of  the  casde,  in 
which  the  archbishop  anciently  resided.  It  was 
never  verylarge,  and  was  built  with  more  atten- 
tion to  security  than  pleasure.  Cardinal  Be*- 
toun  is  said  to  have  had  workmen  employed  in 
improving  its  fortifications,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  murdered  by  the  ruffians  of  reformation,  in 
the  manner  of  which  Elnox  has  given  what  he 
himself  calls  a  merry  narrative. 

The  change  of  rdigion  lA  Scotland,  eager  and 
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▼ohement  as  it  was,  raised  an  epidemical  enthu- 
masm,  compounded  of  sullen  scrupulousness  and 
warlike  ferocity,  which  in  a  people  whom  idle- 
ness resigned  to  their  own  tnoughts,  and  who, 
conversing  only  with  each  other,  suffered  no 
dilution  of  their  zeal  from  the  gradual  influx  of 
new  opinions,  was  long  transmitted  in  its  full 
strength  from  the  old  to  the  young,  but  by  trade 
and  mtercourse  with  England,  is  now  visibly 
abating,  and  giving  way  too  fast  to  that  laxity 
of  practice,  and  indifference  of  opinion,  in  which 
men,  not  sufficiently  instructed  to  find  the  mid- 
dle point,  too  easily  shelter  themselves  from 
ngour  and  constraint 

The  city  of  St  Andrews,  when  it  had  lost  its 
archiepiscopal  pre-eminence,  gradually  decayed  ; 
one  if  Its  streets  is  now  lost;  and  in  those*  that 
remain,  there  is  the  silence  and  solitude  of  inac- 
tive indigence  and  gloomy  depopulation. 

The  university,  within  a  few  years,  consisted 
of  three  colleges,  but  is  now  reduced  to  two ;  the 
college  of  St  Leonard  being  lately  dissolved  by 
the  sale  of  its  buildings,  and  the  appropriatioD  of 
its  revenues  to  the  professors  of  the  two  others. 
The  chapel  of  the  alienated  college  is  yet  stand- 
ing, a  fabric  not  inelegant  of  external  structure: 
but  I  was  always,  by  some  civil  excuse,  hin- 
dered from  entering  it  A  decent  attempt,  as  I 
was  since  told,  has  been  made  to  convert  it  into 
a  kind  of  greenhouse,  by  planting  its  area  with 
shrubs.  This  new  method  of  gardening  is  un- 
successful ;  the  plants  do  not  hitherto  prosper. 
To  what  use  it  will  next  be  put,  I  have  no  plea- 
sure in  conjecturing.  It  is  something,  that  its 
present  state  is  at  least  not  ostentatiously  dis- 
played. Where  there  is  yet  shame,  there  may 
m  time  be  virtue. 

The  dissolution  of  St  Leonard's  College  was 
doubtless  necessary;  but  of  that  necessity  there 
is  reason  to  complain.  It  is  surely  not  without 
just  reproach  that  a  nation,  of  which  the  com- 
merce IS  hourly  extending,  and  the  wealth  in- 
creasing, denies  any  participation  of  its  pros- 
perity to  its  literary  societies  |  and  while  its 
merchants  or  its  nobles  are  raising  palaces,  suf* 
fers  its  universities  to  moulder  into  dust 

Of  the  two  colleges  yet  standing,  one  is  by 
the  institution  of  its  founder  appropriated  to  di- 
vinity. It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing 
fifty  students ;  but  more  than  one  must  occupy 
a  chamber.  The  library,  which  is  of  late  erec- 
tion, is  not  very  spacious,  but  elegant  and  lumi- 
nous. 

The  doctor,  by  whom  it  was  shown,  hoped  to 
irritate  or  subdue  my  English  vanity,  by  telling 
me,  that  we  had  no  such  repository  of  books  in 
England. 

St  Andrews  seems  to  be  a  place  eminently 
adapted  to  study  and  education,  being  situated 
in  a  populous,  yet  a  cheap  country,  and  exposing 
the  minds  and  manners  of  young  men  neither  to 
the  levity  and  dissoluteness  of  a  capital  city,  nor 
to  the  gross  luxury  of  a  town  of  commerce, 
places  naturally  unpropitious  to  learning;  in 
one  the  desire  of  knowledge  easily  gives  way  to 
the  love  of  pleasure,  and  in  the  other,  is  in  dan- 
ger of  yielding  to  the  love  of  money. 

The  students  however  are  represented  as  at 
this  time  not  exceeding  a  hundred.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  some  obstruction  to  their  increase  that 
there  is  no  episcopal  chapel  in  the  place.  I 
Mw  no  reason  for  imputing  their  paucity  to  the 


present  professors  ;  nor  can  the  expense  of  an 
academical  education  be  very  reasonably  object- 
ed. A  student  of  the  highest  class  may  keep 
his  annual  session,  or  as  the  English  call  it,  his 
term,  which  lasts  seven  months,  for  about  fifteen 
pounds,  and  one  of  lower  rank  for  less  than  ten  , 
m  which  board,  lodging,  and  instruction  aie 
all  included. 

The  chief  magistrate  resident  in  the  univer^ 
sity,  answering  to  our  vice-chancellor,  and  to 
the  reetcT  magnificus  on  the  continent,  had  com- 
monly the  tiue  of  Lord  Rector;  but  being  od« 
dressed  only  as  Mr.  Rector  in  an  inauguratory 
speech  by  the  present  chancellor,  he  has  fallen 
from  his  former  dignity  of  style.  Lordship  was 
very  liberally  annexed  by  our  ancestors  to  any 
station  or  character  of  dignity :  they  said,  the 
Lord  General,  and  Lord  Ambassador;  so  we 
still  say,  my  Lord,  to  the  judge  upon  the  circuit, 
and  yet  retain  in  our  Liturgy,  the  Lords  of  the 
Council. 

In  walking  among  the  ruins  of  religious 
buildings,  we  came  to  two  vaults  over  which  had 
formerly  stood  the  house  of  the  sub-prior.  One 
of  the  vaults  was  inhabited  by  an  old  woman, 
who  claimed  the  right  of  abode  there,  as  the 
widow  of  a  man  whose  ancestors  had  possessed 
the  same  gloomy  mansion  for  no  less  than  four 
generations.  The  right,  however  it  began,  was 
considered  as  established  by  legal  prescription, 
and  the  old  woman  lives  undisturbed.  She 
thinks  however  that  she  has  a  claim  to  some- 
thing more  than  sufferance :  for  as  her  husband's 
name  was  Bruce,  she  is  allied  to  royalty,  and 
told  Mr.  Bosweil,  that  when  Uiere  were  per- 
sons of  quality  in  the  place,  she  was  distin- 
guished by  some  notice ;  that  indeed  she  is  now 
neglected,  but  she  spins  a  thread,  has  the  com- 
pany of  a  cat,  and  is  troublesome  to  nobody. 

Having  now  seen  whatever  this  ancient  city 
oflfered  to  our  curiosity,  we  left  it  with  good 
wishes,  having  reason  to  be  highly  pleased  with 
the  attention  that  was  paid  us.  But  whoevct 
surveys  the  world,  must  see  many  things  that 
give  him  pain.  The  kindness  of  tne  professors 
did  not  contribute  to  abate  the  imcasy  remem- 
brance of  a  university  declining,  a  college  alien- 
ated, and  a  church  profaned  and  hastening  to 
the  ground. 

St  Andrews  indeed  has  formerly  suffered 
more  atrocious  ravages,  and  more  extensive  de- 
struction ;  but  recent  evils  afiect  with  greate/ 
force.  We  were  reconciled  to  the  sight  of  ar- 
chiepiscopal ruins.  The  distance  of  a  calamity 
from  the  present  time  seems  to  preclude  thj 
mind  from  contact  or  sympathy.  Events  long 
past  are  barely  known  ;  they  are  not  considered. 
We  read  with  as  little  emotion  the  violence  ol 
Knox  and  his  followers,  as  the.  irruptions  ot 
Alaric  and  the  Goths.  Had  the  university  been 
destroyed  two  centuries  ago,  we  should  not  have 
regretted  it :  but  to  see  it  pining  in  decay,  and 
struggling  for  life,  fills  the  mina  with  mournful 
images  and  ineffectual  wishes, 

ABEEBROTHICK. 
As  we  knew  sorrow  and  wishes  to  be  vain,  ii 
was  now  our  business  to  mind  our  way.  The 
roads  of  Scotland  afiford  little  diversion  to  the 
traveller,  who  seldom  sees  himself  cither  en- 
countered or  overtaken,  and  who  has  nothing  tJ 
contemplate  but  grounds  that  have  no  visibU 
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boundaries)  or  are  separated  by  walls  of  loose 
stone.  From  the  bank  of  the  Tweed  to  St. 
Andrews,  I  had  never  seen  a  single  tree,  which 
I  did  not  believe  to  have  grown  up  far  within 
the  present  century.  Now  and  then  about  a 
gentleman's  house  stands  a  small  plantation, 
which  in  Scotch  is  called  a  poOeVf  but  o(  these 
there  are  few,  and  those  few  all  very  young. 
The  variety  of  sun  and  shade  is  here  utterly  un- 
known. There  is  no  tree  for  either  shelter  or 
timber.  The  oak  and  the  thorn  is  equallv  a 
stranger,  and  the  whole  country  is  extended  in 
uniform  nakedness,  except  that  in  the  road  be- 
tween Kirkaldy  and  Cowpar,  I  passed  for  a  few 
/dMs  between  two  hedges.  A  tree  might  be  a 
shiiw  in  Scotland,  as  a  horse  in  Venice.  At  St 
Andrews,  Mr.  Boswell  found  only  one,  and  re- 
commended it  to  my  notice ;  I  told  him  that  it 
was  rough  and  low,  or  looked  as  if  I  thought 
■a  This,  said  he,  is  nothing  to  another  a  tew 
miles  offi  I  was  still  less  delighted  to  hoar  that 
another  tree  was  not  to  be  seen  nearer.  Nay, 
iaid  a  gentleman  that  Stood  by,  I  know  but  of 
this  and  that  tree  in  the  county. 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  had  once  undoubt- 
edly an  equal  portion  of  woods  with  other  coun- 
tries. Forests  are  every  where  ^dually  dimi- 
nished, as  architecture  and  cultivation  prevail, 
by  the  increase  of  people,  and  the  introduction 
of  arts.  But  1  believe  few  regions  have  been 
denuded  like  this,  where  many  centuries  must 
have  passed  in  waste,  without  the  least  thought 
of  future  supply.  Davies  observes  in  his  ac- 
count of  Ireland,  that  no  Irishman  had  ever 
planted  an  orchard.  For  that  negligence  some 
excuse  might  be  drawn  from  an  unsettled  state 
of  life,  and  the  instal^jHty  of  property;  but  in 
Scotland  possession  has  long  been  secure,  and  in- 
heritance regular,  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
before  the  Union  any  man  between  Edinburgh 
and  Engfland  had  ever  set  a  tree. 

Of  this  improvidence  no  other  account  can 
be  given  than  that  it  probably  bes^an  in  times  of 
tumult,  and  continued  because  it  had  begun. 
Established  custom  is  not  easily  broken,  till 
some  great  event  shakes  the  whole  system  of 
things,  and  life  seems  to  recommence  upon  new 
principles.  That  before  the  Union  the  Scots 
nad  little  trade  and  little  money,  is  no  valid  apo- 
logy ;  for  plantation  is  the  least  expensive  of  all 
methods  of  improvement  To  drop  a  seed  into 
the  ground  can  cost  nothing,  and  tne  trouble  is 
not  great  of  protecting  the  young  plant,  till  it  is 
put  of  danger ;  thoiigh  it  must  be  allowed  to 
%ave  some  difficulty  in  places  like  these,  where 
itiiey  have  neither  wood  for  palisades,  nor  thorns 
for  hedges. 

Our  way  was  over  the  Firth  of  Tay,  where, 
^ough  the  water  was  not  wide,  we  paid  four 
ahillings  for  ferrying  the  chaise.  In  Scotland 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  easilv  procured,  but 
superfluities  and  elegances  are  of  the  same  price 
«t  least  as  in  England,  and  therefore  may  be  con- 
sidered as  much  dearer. 

We  stopped  a  while  at  Dundee,  where  I  re- 
member nothing  remarkable,  and  mounting  our 
chaise  again,  came  about  the  close  of  the  day  to 
Aberbrolhick. 

The  monastery  of  Aberbrothick  is  of  great 
rcnowa  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  Its  ruins 
afford  ample  testimony  of  its  ancient  ma^ifi- 
tence:   its  extent  might,  I  suppose,  easily  be 


found  by  following  the  walls  among  the  gratt 
and  weeds,  and  its  height  is  known  by  some 
parts  yet  standing.  The  arch  of  one  of  the  gatet 
IS  entu-e,  and  of  another  only  so  far  dihipidated 
as  to  diversify  the  appearance.  A  square  apart* 
ment  of  great  loftiness  is  yet  standing ;  iu  use 
I  could  not  conjecture,  as  its  elevation  was  very 
disproportionate  to  its  area.  Two  comer  towers 
particularly  attracted  our  attention.  Mr.  Bos- 
well, whose  inouisitiveness  is  seconded  by  great 
activity,  scrambled  in  at  a  high  window,  but 
found  the  stairs  within  broken,  and  could  not 
reach  the  top.  Of  the  other  tower  we  were  told 
that  the  inhabitants  sometimes  climbed  it,  but 
we  did  not  immediately  discern  the  entrance,  and 
as  the  night  was  eatheiin^  upon  us,  thought 
proper  to  desist  Men  skilled  in  architectur 
might  do  what  we  did  not  attempt ;  they  migl 
pn3)ably  form  an  exact  ground-plot  of  this  venc 
rable  edifice.  They  may,  from  some  parts  ye 
standing,  conjecture  its  general  form,  and  perhaps 
by  comparing  it  with  oUier  building  of  the  same 
kmd  and  the  same  age,  attain  an  idea  very  near 
to  truth.  I  should  scarcely  have  regretted  my 
journey,  had  it  afforded  ncwiing  more  than  tlie 
sight  of  Aberbrothick. 

MONTROSE. 

Leaving  these  fragments  of  magnificence,  we 
travelled  on  to  Montrose,  which  we  surveyed  in 
the  morning,  and  found  it  well  built,  aiiy,  and 
clean.  The  townhouse  is  a  handsome  iabric 
with  a  portico.  We  then  went  to  view  the  Eng* 
lish  chapel,  and  found  a  small  church,  dean  to  a 
degree  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland, 
with  commodious  galleries,  and,  what  was  yet 
less  expected,  with  ah  organ. 

At  our  inn  we  did  not  find  a  reception  such  as 
we  thought  proportionate  to  the  commercial  opu* 
lence  of  the  place ;  but  Mr.  Boswell  desired  me 
to  observe  that  the  inkeeper  was  an  Englishmto, 
and  I  then  defended  him  as  well  as  I  cookL 

When  I  had  proceeded  thus  far,  I  had  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  what  I  had  ncai^r  h^ird, 
that  there  were  many  beggars  in  Scotland.  In 
Edinburgh  the  proportion  is,  I  think,  not  leu 
than  in  London,  and  m  the  smaller  places  it  is 
far  greater  than  in  English  towns  of  tho  same 
extent  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  they 
are  not  importunate,  nor  clamorous.  They  soUat 
silently,  or  very  modestly,  and,  therefore,  though 
their  behaviour  may  stnke  with  more  force  tne 
heart  of  a  stranger,  they  are  certainly  in  danger 
uf  missing  the  attention  of  their  countrymen. 
Novelty  has  always  some  power ;  an  unacco^ 
tomed  mode  of  begging,  exates  an  unaccustomed 
degree  of  pity.  But  the  force  of  novelty  is  by 
its  own  nature  soon  at  an  end;  the  efficacy 
of  outcry  and  perseverance  is  permanent  aiid 
certain. 

The  road  from  Montrose  exhibited  a  contimsft- 
tion  of  the  same  appearances.  The  country 
is  still  naked,  the  hedges  are  of  stone,  and  the 
fields  so  generally  ploughed,  that  it  is  hard  to  ima- 
gine where  grass  is  found  for  the  horses  tbat  liU 
them.  The  harvest,  which  was  almost  ripe,  ap- 
peared very  plentiful. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Boswell  obaenred, 
that  we  were  at  no  great  distance  finm  the  home 
of  Lord  Monboddo.  The  magnetism  of  his  oiMk- 
versation  easily  drew  us  out  M* our  way,  and  the 
entertainment  which  we  received  woaki  hmv« 
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been  a  saffident  reeompense  for  a' much  greater 
deviation. 

The  roads  beyond  Eldinbur^h,  as  they  are  less 
6reqiiented,  must  be  expectedto  grow  gradually 
rougher ;  but  they  were  hitherto  by  no  means 
mcommodious.  We  travelled  on  with  the  gentle 
pace  of  a  Scotch  driver,  who,  having  no  rivals  in 
expedition,  neither  gives  himself  nor  his  horses 
unnecessary  trouble.  We  did  not  af^t  the  im- 
patience we  did  not  ieel,  but  were  satisfied  with 
the  company  of  each  other,  as  well  riding  m  the 
chaise,  as  sitting  at  an  inn.  The  night  and  the 
day  are  equally  solitary  and  equally  safe ;  for 
whero  there  are  so  few  travellers,  why  should 
there  be  robbers  7 

ABERDEinr. 

We  came  somewhat  late  to  Aberdeen,  and 
found  the  inn  so  full,  that  we  had  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  admission,  till  Mr.  Boswell  made 
himself  known :  his  name  overpowered  all  ob- 
jection, and  we  found  a  Ytry  good  house,^  and 
civil  treatment 

I  received  the  next  day  a  very  kind  letter  from 
Sir  ^V»xander  Gordon,  whom  I  had  formerly 
knowii  m  London,  and  after  a  cessation  of  all 
intercourse  for  near  twenty  years,  met  here  pro- 
fessor of  physic  in  the  King's  College.  Such  un- 
expected renewals  of  acQuaintance  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  most  pleasing  incidents  of  life. 

The  knowledge  of  one  professor  soon  procured 
me  the  notice  ofthe  rest,  and  I  did  not  want  any 
token  of  regard,  being  conducted  wherever  there 
was  any  thmg  which  I  desired  to  see,  and  enters 
tained  at  once  with  the  novelty  of  the  place,  and 
the  kindness  of  communication. 

To  write  of  the  cities  of  our  own  island  with 
the  solemnity  of  geographical  description,  as  if 
we  hod  been  cast  upon  a  newly-discovered  coast, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  very  frivolous  ostenta- 
tion; yet  as  Scotland  is  little  known  to  the 
greater  i)art  of  those  who  may  read  these  obser- 
vations, it  is  not  superfluous  to  relate,  that  under 
the  name  of  Aberdeen  are  comprised  two  towns, 
standing  about  a  mile  distant  from  each  other, 
bat  governed,  I  think,  by  the  same  magis- 
trates. 

Old  Aberdeen  is  the  ancient  episcopal  city,  in 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  ca- 
thedral It  has  the  appearance  of  a  town  in 
decay,  having  been  situated,  in  times  when  com- 
merce was  yet  unstudied,  with  very  little  atten- 
tion to  the  commodiousness  ofthe  harbour. 

New  Aberdeen  has  all  the  bustle  of  prosp^ous 
trade,  and  all  the  show  of  increasing  opulence. 
It  is  built  by  the  water-side.  The  nouses  are 
large  and  lofly,  and  the  streets  spacious  and 
clean.  They  build  almost  wholly  with  the  gra- 
nite used  in  the  new  pavement  of  the  streets  of 
London,  which  is  well  known  not  to  want  hard- 
ness, yet  they  shape  it  easily.  It  is  beautiful, 
and  must  be  very  lasting. 

What  particular  parts  of  commerce  are  chiefly 
exercised  by  the  merchants  of  Aberdeen,  I  have 
not  inquired.  The  manufacture  which  forces 
itself  upon  a  stranger's  eye,  is  that  of  knit  stock- 
ings, on  which  th%  women  of  the  lower  class  are 
visibly  employed. 

In  each  of  these  towns  there  is  a  college,  or  in 
stricter  language,  a  university ;  for  in  both  there 
are  professors  of  the  same  parts  of  learning,  and 
tt»  colleges  hM  their  sessions,  and  confer  de- 


grees separately,  wiih  total  independence  of  oiM 
on  the  other. 

In  Old  Aberdeen  stands  the  King's  College, 
of  which  the  first  president  was  Hector  Boece, 
or  Bocthius,  who  may  be  justly  reverenc^  as 
one  of  the  revivers  of  elegant  leaminp;.  When 
he  studied  at  Paris,  he  was  acquamted  with 
Erasmus,  who  afterwards  gave  him  a  public  tes- 
timony of  hb  esteem,  by  inscribing  to  him  a  cata- 
logue of  his  works.  The  style  of  Boethius, 
though,  perhaps,  not  always  rigorously  pure,  ia 
formed  with  great  diligence  upon  ancient  models, 
and  wholly  uninfected  with  monastic  barbarity. 
His  history  is  written  with  elegance  and  vigour, 
but  his  fabulousness  and  credulity  are  justly 
blamed.  His  fabulousness,  if  he  was  the  author 
of  the  fictions,  is  a  fault  tor  which  no  apology 
can  be  made ;  but  his  credulity  may  be  excused 
in  an  age  when  all  men  were  credulous.  Learn- 
ing was  then  rising  on  the  world ;  but  ages  so 
long  accustomed  to  darkness,  were  too  much 
dazzled  with  its  light  to  see  any  thing  distinctly. 
The  first  race  of  scholars  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  some  time  after,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
learning  to  speak,  rather  than  to  think,  and  were 
therefore  more  studious  of  elegance  than  of  truth. 
The  contemporaries  of  Boethius  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  know  what  the  ancients  had  delivered. 
The  examination  of  tenets  and  of  facts  was  re- 
served for  another  generation. 

Boethius,  as  president  of  the  university,  en 
joyed  a  revenue  of  forty  Scottish  marks,  about 
two  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  sixpence,  of  ster- 
ling money.  In  the  present  age  of  trade  and 
taxes,  it  is  difiicult  even  for  the  ima^nation  so 
to  raise^the  value  of  money,  or  so  to  diminish  the 
demands  of  life,  as  to  suppose  four  and  forty  shil- 
lings a  year  an  honourable  stipend  ;  yet  it  was 
pr&ably  equal,  not  only  to  the  needs,  but  to  the 
rank  of  Boethius.  The  wealth  of  England  waa 
undoubtedly  to  that  of  Scotland  more  than  five 
to  one,  and  it  is  known  that  Henry  the  Eighth, 
among  whose  faults  avarice  was  never  reckoned, 
fijantcd  to  Roger  Ascham,  as  a  reward  of  his 
learning,  a  pension  often  pounds  a  year. 

The  other,  called  the  Marischal  College,  is  in 
the  new  town.  The  hall  is  large  and  well  lighted. 
One  of  its  ornaments  is  the  picture  of  Arthur 
Johnston,  who  was  princi]>al  of  the  college,  and 
who  hoMs  among  tne  Latin  poets  of  Scotland, 
the  next  place  to  the  elegant  Buchanan. 

In  the  library  I  was  shown  some  curiosities ; 
a  Hebrew  manuscript  of  exquisite  penmanship, 
and  a  Latin  translation  of  Anstotle's  PoUtics,  by 
Leonardus  Aretinus,  written  in  the  Roman  cha- 
racter, with  nicety  and  beauty,  which,  as  the  art 
of  printing  has  made  them  no  longer  necessary, 
are  not  now  to  be  found.  This  was  one  of  the 
latest  performances  ofthe  transcribers,  for  Areti- 
nus died  but  about  twenty  years  before  typogra- 
phy was  invented.  This  version  has  been  printed, 
and  may  be  found  in  libraries,  but  is  little  read : 
for  the  same  books  have  been  since  translated 
both  by  Victorious  and  Lambinus,  who  lived  in 
an  age  more  cultivated,  but  perhaps  owed  in  |Mrt 
to  Aretinus  that  they  were  able  to  excd  hinu 
Much  is  due  to  those  who  first  broke  the  way  to 
knowledge,  and  left  only  to  their  successors  the 
task  of  smoothing  it 

In  both  these  colleges  the  methods  of  instrue* 
tion  are  nearly  the  same ;  the  lectures  difiering 
only  by  Uie  accidental  difiterence  of  diligence,  or 
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aoiUty  in  the  professors.  The  students  wear 
Mcarlet  ^owns,  and  tlie  professors  black,  which 
is,  I  beheve,  the  academical  dress  in  ail  the  Scot- 
tish universities,  except  that  of  Eklinburgh,  where 
the  scholars  are  not  distinguished  by  any  parti- 
cular habit.  In  the  Kins^s  College  there  is  kept 
a  public  table,  but  the  sdiolars  of  the  Marischal 
Colle^^  are  boarded  in  the  town.  The  expense 
of  livmg  is  here,  accordins  to  the  information 
that  I  could  obteiin,  somewhat  more  than  at  Su 
Andrews. 

The  course  of  education  is  extended  to  four 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  those  who  take  a  de- 
gree, who  are  not  many,  become  masters  of  arts ; 
and  whoever  is  a  master  may,  if  he  pleases,  im- 
mediately commence  doctor.  The  title  of  doctor, 
however,  was  for  a  considerable  time  bestowed 
only  on  physicians.  The  advocates  are  exa- 
mined and  approved  by  their  own  body ;  the 
ministers  were  not  ambitious  of  titles,  or  were 
afraid  of  being  censured  for  ambition ;  and  the 
doctorate  in  every  faculty  was  commonly  given 
or  sold  into  other  countries.  The  ministers  are 
now  reconciled  to  distinction,  and  as  it  must 
always  happen  that  some  will  excel  others,  have 
thought  graduation  a  proper  testimony  of  uncom- 
mon abihties  or  acquisitions. 

The  indiscriminate  collation  of  degrees  has 
justly  taken  away  that  respect  which  they  ori- 
ginally claimed,  as  stamps  by  which  the  literary 
value  of  men  so  distmguish^  was  authoritative- 
ly denoted.  That  academical  honours,  or  any 
others,  should  be  conferred  with  exact  propor- 
tion to  merit,  is  more  than  human  judgment  or 
human  integrity  have  given  reason  to  expect. 
Perhaps  degrees  in  universities  cannot  be  better 
adjust^by  any  general  nilo,  than  by  the  length 
of  time  passed  in  the  public  profession  of  leam- 
mg.  An  English  or  Irish  doctorate  cannot  be 
obtained  by  a  very  young  man,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  what  is  likewise  by  experience 
commonly  found  true,  that  he  who  is  by  age 
qualified  to  be  a  doctor,  has  in  so  mucn  time 
gained  learning  sufficient  not  to  disgrace  the 
title,  or  wit  suf&cient  not  to  desire  it 

The  Scotch  universities  hold  but  one  term 
or  session  in  the  year.  That  of  St  Andrew's 
continues  eight  months,  that  of  Aberdeen  only 
five,  from  the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of 
April. 

In  Aberdeen  there  is  an  English  chapel,  in 
which  the  congregation  was  numerous  and 
splendid.  The  form  of  public  worship  used  by 
the  church  of  England,  is  in  Scotland  legally 
practised  in  licensed  chapels  served  by  clergy- 
men of  English  or  Irish  ordination,  and  by  tacit 
eonnivance  quietly  permitted  in  separate  congre- 
gations, supplied  with  ministers  by  the  succes- 
sors of  the  bishops,  who  were  deprived  at  the 
Revolution. 

We  came  to  Aberdeen  on  Saturday,  August 
8 1  St  On  Monday  we  were  invitedf  into  the 
town-hall,  where  I  had  the  freedom  of  the  city 
given  me  by  the  Lord  Provost  The  honour 
conferred  had  all  the  decorations  that  politeness 
could  add,  and,  what  I  am  afraid  I  should  not 
have  had  to  say  of  any  city  south  of  the  Tweed, 
I  found  no  petty  officer  bowing  for  a  fee. 

The  parchment  containing  the  record  of  ad- 
mission is,  with  the  seal  apoending,  fastened  to 
A  riband,  and  worn  for  one  aay  by  the  new  citi-  ^ 
MA  in  his  hat  { 


By  a  lady  who  saw  us  at  the  chapel,  the  Eail 
of  Lrrol  was  informed  of  our  arrival,  and  we 
had  the  honour  of  an  invitation  to  his  seat,  caiW 
Slanes  Castle,  as  I  am  told,  improperiy,  trom 
the  castle  of  that  name,  which  once  stood  at  a 
place  not  far  distant 

The  road  beyond  Aberdeen  grew  more  stooTi 
and  continued  equally  naked  of  all  vegetabW 
decoration.  We  travelled  over  a  tract  of  grooiid 
near  the  sea,  which  not  long  ago  suffered  a  verr 
uncommon  and  unexpected  calaaiity.  The  sand 
of  the  shore  was  raised  by  a  tempest  in  such 
quantities,  and  carried  to  such  a  distance,  that 
an  estate  was  overwhelmed  and  lost  Sach  and 
so  hopeless  was  the  barrenness  superinduced, 
that  the  owner,  when  he  was  required  to  pay  tbs 
the  usual  tax,  desired  rather  to  resign  the  grocmd. 

SLANES  CASTLE.    THE  BULLER  OF  BUCHA5. 

We  came  in  the  aflemoon  to  Slanes  Castle, 
built  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea,  so  that  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  towers  seem  only  a  continu- 
ation of  a  perpendicular  rock,  the  foot  of  which 
is  beaten  oy  the  waves.  To  walk  round  the 
house  seemed  impracticable.  From  the  win- 
dows the  eye  wanders  over  the  sea  that  sepa- 
rates Scotland  from  Norway,  and  when  the  winds 
beat  with  violence,  must  enjoy  all  the  teirific 
grandeur  of  the  tempestuous  ocean.  I  would 
not  for  my  amusement  wish  for  a  storm ;  hot  as 
storms,  whether  wished  or  not,  will  sometinMs 
happen,  I  may  say,  without  violence  of  homanily, 
that  I  should  willingly  look  out  upon  them  froa 
Slanes  Castle. 

When  we  were  about  to  take  our  leave,  our 
departure  was  prohibited  by  the  connteas,  tUl  wt 
should  have  seen  two  places  upon  the  coast, 
which  she  rightly  considered  as  worthy  of  cnii* 
osity,  Don  Buy,  and  the  BuUer  of  Bochan,  to 
which  Mr.  Boyd  very  kindly  conducted  us. 

Don  Buy,  which  in  Erse  is  said  to  signify  &f 
Yellow  Rock,  is  a  double  protuberance  of  stoo^ 
open  to  the  main  sea  on  one  nde,  and  parted 
from  the  land  by  a  very  narrow  channel  on  the 
other.  It  has  its  name  and  its  colour  from  the 
dung  of  innumerable  sea-fowls,  which  in  the 
spring  choose  this  place  as  convenient^ for  incu- 
bation, and  have  their  ^gs  and  thor  young 
taken  in  great  abundance.  One  of  the  birds 
that  frequent  this  rock  has,  as  we  were  told,  its 
body  not  larger  than  a  duck's,  and  yet  lays  eggs 
as  large  as  those  of  a  goose.  This  Diid  is  by  the 
inhabitants  named  a  Coot.  That  which  is  called 
Cool  in  England,  is  here  a  Cooler. 

Upon  these  rocks  there  was  nothing  that 
could  long  detain  attention,  and  we  soon  turned 
our  eyes  to  the  Buller,  or  Bouilloir  of  Bochaa, 
whicn  no  man  can  see  with  indifiereace,  wIm> 
has  either  sense  of  danger,  or  ddight  in  rarity. 
It  is  a  rock  perpendicularly  tubulated,  united 
on  one  side  with  a  high  shore,  and  on  the  other 
rising  steep  to  a  great  height  above  the  main 
sea.  The  top  is  open,  from  which  may  be  seeo 
a  dark  gulf  of  water  which  flows  into  the  cavi^, 
through  a  breach  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
enclosing  rock.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
well,  boniered  with  a  wall  /The  edee  of  tha 
Buller  is  not  wide,  and  to  those  that  w^  roond, 
appears  very  narrow.  He  that  venturee  to  look 
downward,  sees  that  if  his  foot  should  slip,  he 
must  fall  from  his  dreadful  elevatioo  apoa  stonea 
on  one  side,  or  into  the  water  on  the  other.    Wo 
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Imwever  went  round,  and  were  glad  when  the 
circuit  was  completed. 

When  we  came  down  to  the  sea,  we  saw  some 
boats,  and  rowers,  and  resolved  to  explore  the 
Buller,  at  the  bottom.  We  entered  Uie  arch, 
which  the  water  had  made,  and  found  ourselves 
in  a  placet^  which,  though  we  could  not  think 
ourselves  m  danger,  we  could  scarcely  survey 
without  some  recoil  of  the  mind.  The  basin  in 
which  we  floated  was  nearly  circular,  perhaps 
thirty  yards  in  diameter.  We  were  enclosed  by 
a  natural  wall,  rising  steep  on  every  side  to  a 
height  which  product  the  idea  of  insurmount- 
able confinement  The  interception  of  all  late- 
ral hght  caused  a  dismal  gloom.  Round  us  was 
a  perpendicular  rock,  above  us  the  distant  sky, 
and  below  an  unknown  profundity  of  water.  If 
I  had  any  malice  against  a  walkmg  spirit,  in- 
stead of  laying  him  in  the  Red  Sea,  I  would 
condemn  him  to  reside  in  the  Buller  of  Buchan. 

But  terror  without  danger  is  only  one  of  the 
flpNorts  of  fancy,  a  voluntary  agitation  of  the 
mind  that  is  permitted  no  longer  than  it  pleases. 
We  were  soon  at  leisure  to  examine  the  place 
with  minute  inspection,  and  found  many  cavi- 
ties which,  as  the  watermen  told  us,  went  back- 
ward to  a  depth  which  they  had  never  explored. 
Then-  extent  we  had  not  time  to  try ;  they  are 
said  to  serve  difierent  purposes.  Liadies  come 
hither  sometimes  in  summer  with  collations, 
and  smugglers  make  them  storehouses  for  clan- 
destine merchandise.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
but  the  pirates  of  ancient  times  oHen  used  them 
as  magazines  of  arms,  or  repositories  of  plunder. 

To  the  little  vessels  used  by  the  northern 
rowers,  the  Buller  may  have  served  as  a  shelter 
from  storms,  and  perhaps  as  a  retreat  from  ene- 
mies; the  entrance  might  have  been  stopped, 
or  guarded  with  little  difficultjr,  and  thougn  the 
vessels  that  were  stationed  within  would  have 
been  battered  with  stones  showered  on  them 
from  above,  yet  the  crews  would  have  lain  safe 
in  the  caverns. 
Next  morning  we  continued  our  journey  ,pleased 
with  our  reception  at  Slanes  Castle,  of  which  we 
had  now  leisure  to  recount  the  grandeur  and  the 
elegance ;  for  our  way  aflbrded  us  few  topics  of 
conversation.  The  ground  was  neither  unculti- 
vated nor  unfruitful ;  but  it  was  still  all  arable. 
Of  flocks  or  herds  there  was  no  appearance.  I 
had  now  travelled  two  hundred  miles  in  Scot^ 
land,  and  seen  only  one  tree  not  younger  than 
myseUl 

fiAMFF. 

We  dined  this  day  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Frazer, 
of  Streichton,  who  showed  us  in  his  grounds 
some  stones  yet  standing  of  a  DruidicaT  circle, 
and  what  I  began  to  think  more  worthy  of  no- 
tice, some  forest^trees  of  full  growth. 

At  ni^bt  we  came  to  Bamt^  where  I  remem- 
ber nothing  that  particulariy  claimed  my  atten- 
tion. The  ancient  towns  oi  Scotland  have  ge- 
nerally an  appearance  unusual  to  Englishmen. 
The  houses,  whether  great  or  small,  are  for  the 
most  part  built  of  stones.  Their  ends  are  now 
and  then  next  the  streets,  and  the  entrance  into 
them  is  very  often  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
reaches  up  to  the  second  story ;  the  floor  which 
19  level  with  the  ground  being  entered  only  by 
fttairs  descending  within  the  house. 

The  art  of  joining  squares  of  glass  with  lead 
IS  little  used  in  Scotland,  and  in  some  places  is 


totally  forgDtten.  The  frames  of  thea  windows 
are  afl  of  wood.  They  are  more  frugal  of  their 
glass  than  the  English,  and  will  often,  in  housed 
not  otherwise  mean^  compose  a  square  of  two 
pieces,  not  joining  like  cracked  glass,  but  with 
one  ed^  laid  perhaps  half  an  inch  over  the 
other.  Tlieir  windows  do  not  move  upon  hinges, 
but  are  pushed  up  and  drawn  down  in  groves, 
yet  they  are  seldom  accommodated  with  weights 
and  pulleys.  He  that  would  have  his  window 
open,  must  hold  it  with  his  hand,  unless  what 
may  be  sometimes  found  among  good  contrivers, 
there  be  a  nail  which  he  may  stick  into  a  holej 
to  keep  it  from  falling. 

"What  cannot  be  done  without  some  unconn 
mon  trouble  or  particular  expedient,  will  not 
often  be  done  at  all.  The  incommodiousness  of 
the  Scotch  windows  keeps  them  very  closely 
shut  The  necessity  of  ventilating  human  ha- 
bitations has  not  yet  been  found  by  our  northern 
neighbours ;  and  even  in  houses  well  built,  and 
elegantly  furnished,  a  stranger  may  be  sometimes 
forgiven,  if  he  allows  himself  to  wish  for  fresher 
air. 

These  diminutive  observations  seem  to  takd 
away  something  from  the  dignity  of  writing, 
and  therefore  are  never  communicated  but  wim 
hesitation,  and  a  little  fear  of  abasement  and 
contempt  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
life  consists  not  of  a  series  of  illustrious  actions, 
or  elegant  enjoyments ;  the  greater  part  of  our 
time  passes  in  compliance  with  necessities,  in 
the  performance  of  daily  duties,  in  the  removal 
of  small  inconveniences,  in  the  procurement  of 
pettv  pleasures  ;  and  we  are  well  or  ill  at  ease, 
as  the  main  stream  of  life  ghdes  on  smoothly, 
or  is  ruffled  by  small  obstacles  and  frequent  in* 
terruption.  The  true  state  of  every  nation  ii 
the  state  of  common  hfe.  The  manners  of  a 
people  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  schools  of 
learning,  or  the  palaces  of  greatness,  where  the 
national  character  is  obscured  or  obUterated  by 
travel  or  instruction,  by  philosophy  or  vanity : 
nor  is  public  happiness  to  be  estimated  by  the 
assemblies  of  the  gay,  or  the  banquets  of  the 
rich.  The  great  mass  of  nations  is  neither  rich 
nor  ^y  ;  they  whose  aggregate  constitutes  the 
people,  are  found  in  the  streets  and  the  villages, 
m  the  shops  and  farms  ;  and  from  them,  col- 
lectively considered,  must  the  measure  of  gene* 
ral  prosperity  be  taken.  As  they  appproach  to 
delicacy,  a  nation  is  refined  ;  as  their  conveni- 
ences are  multiplied,  a  nation,  at  least  a  com- 
mercial nation,  must  be  denominated  wealthy. 

ELGIN. 

Finding  nothing  to  detain  us  at  Bamfl*,  we  set 
out  in  Uie  morning,  and  having  breakfasted  at 
Cullen,  about  noon  came  to  Elgin,  where,  in  the 
inn  that  we  supposed  the  best,  a  dinner  was  set 
before  us  which  we  could  not  eat  This  was  the 
first  time,  and,  except  one^  the  last,  that  I  found 
any  reason  to  complain  of  a  Scottish  table  ;  and 
such  disappointments,  I  suppose,  must  be  ex- 
pected in  every  countiy,  where  there  is  no  gre^t 
firequency  of  travellers. 

The  ruin  of  the  cathedral  of  EUgin  afibrded  us 
another  proof  of  the  waste  of  reformation.  There 
is  enough  yet  remaining  to  show  that  it  was  one© 
magnifK;ent.  Its  whole  plot  is  easily  traced.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  choir,  the  chapter-house, 
which  is  roofed  with  an  arch  of  stone,  remains 
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entire  ;  and  on  the  f  outb  side,  another  mass  of 
building,  which  we  could  not  enter,  is  preserved 
by  the  care  of  the  family  of  Qoraon ;  but  the 
body  of  the  church  is  a  mass  of  fragments. 

A  paper  was  here  put  into  our  hands,  which 
deducea  from  sufficient  authorities  thejustory  of 
this  venerable  ruin.  The  church  of  Elgin  had, 
in  the  intestine  tumults  of  the  barbarous  ages, 
been  laid  waste  by  the  irruption  of  a  Highland 
chief,  whom  the  bishop  had  offended  ;  but  it  was 
gradually  restored  to  tne  state  of  which  the  traces 
may  be  now  discerned,  and  was  at  last  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  tumultuous  violence  of  Knox, 
but  more  shamefully  sufiered  to  dilapidate  by 
deliberate  robbery  and  frigid  indifference.  T  here 
is  still  extant,  in  the  books  of  the  council,  an 
order,  of  which  I  cannot  remember  the  date,  but 
which  was  doubtless  issued  after  the  reforma- 
tion, directing  that  the  lead,  which  covers  the 
two  cathedraw  of  Elgin  and  Aberdeen,  shall  be 
taken  away,  and  converted  into  money  for  the 
support  of  the  army.  A  Scotch  army  was  in 
those  times  very  cheaply  kept ;  yet  the  lead  of 
two  churches  must  have  borne  so  small  a  pro- 
portion to  any  military  expense,  that  it  is  hard 
not  to  believe  the  reason  allesed  to  be  merely 
popular,  and  the  money  intended  for  some  pn- 
vate  purse.  The  order,  however,  was  obeved ; 
the  two  churches  were  stripped,  and  the  lead  was 
shipped  to  be  sold  in  Holland.  I  hope  every 
reader  will  rejoice  that  this  cargo  of  sacrilege 
was  lost  at  sea. 

Let  us  not,  however,  make  too  much  haste  to 
despise  our  neighbours.  Our  own  cathedrals 
are  mouldering  by  unregarded  dilapidation.  It 
seems  to  be  part  of  the  despicable  philosophy  of 
the  time  to  despise  monuments  of  sacred  mag- 
nificence, and  we  are  in  danger  of  doing  that 
deliberately,  which  the  Scotch  did  not  do  but  in 
the  unsettled  state  of  an  imperfect  constitution. 

Those  who  had  once  uncovered  the  cathedrals, 
never  wished  to  cover  them  again  ;  and  bein| 
thus  made  useless,  they  were  first  neglected,  an( 

Serhaps.  as  the  stone  was  wanted,  afterwards 
emouRned. 

Elgin  seems  a  place  of  little  trade,  and  thinly 
mhamted.  The  episcopal  cities  of  Scotland,  I 
believe,  generallv  fell  with  their  churches, 
though  some  of  tnem  have  since  recovered  by  a 
situation  convenient  for  commerce.  Thus  Glas- 
^w,  though  it  has  no  longer  an  archbishop,  has 
nsen  beyond  its  original  state  by  the  opulence  of 
its  traders :  and  Aberdeen,  though  its  ancient 
stock  had  decayed,  floorishes  by  a  new  shoot  in 
another  place. 

In  the  chief  street  of  Elgin,  the  houses  jut  over 
the  lowest  story,  like  the  old  buildings  of  timber 
m  London,  but  with  greater  prominence  ^  so  that 
there  is  sometimes  a  walk  for  a  conmderable 
length  under  a  cloister,  or  portico,  which  is  now 
indeed  frequently  broken,  because  the  new  houses 
have  another  form,  but  seems  to  have  been  uni- 
fi>nnly  continued  to  the  old  city. 

P0UE8.    CALDER.    FORT  GEORGE. 

We  went  forwards  the  same  day  to  Fores,  &e 
town  to  which  Macbeth  was  travelling  when  he 
met  the  weird  sisters  in  his  way.  This  to  an 
Englishman  is  classic  ground.  Our  imagina- 
tions were  heated,  and  our  thoughts  recaUM  to 
their  old  amusements. 

We  had  now  a  prelude  to  tlie  Highlands.   We 


began  to  leave  fertility  and  culture  behind  as,  ana 
saw  for  a  great  length  of  road  nothing  but  heath  * 
yet  at  Fodiabars,  a  seat  belonging  to  the  duke  <A 
Gordon,  there  is  an  orchard,  which  in  Sc^and 
,1  had  never  seen  before,  with  some  timber-trees, 
and  a  plantation  of  oaks. 

At  Fores  we  found  good  accommodation,  but 
nothing  worthy  of  particular  remark,  and  next 
morning  entered  upon  the  road  on  which  Mac- 
beth heard  the  fatal  prediction ;  but  we  traveled 
on,  not  interrupted  by  promises  of  kingdoms, 
and  came  to  Nairn,  a  royal  burgh,  which,  if 
once  it  flourished,  is  now  in  a  state  or  miserable 
decay  ;  but  I  know  not  whether  its  chief  an- 
nual magistrate  has  not  still  the  title  of  Lord 
Provost 

At  Nairn  we  ma^  fix  the  verge  of  the  High- 
lands ;  for  here  I  first  saw  poat  fires,  andtast 
heard  the  Erse  language.  We  had  no  motive 
to  stay  longer  than  to  breakfast,  and  went  fbr^ 
ward  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  minis- 
ter, who  published  an  account  m  St  Kilda, 
and  by  his  direction  visited  Calder  Castle,  fiom 
which  Macbeth  drew  his  second  title.  It  has 
been  formerly  a  place  of  strength.  The  draw- 
bridge is  still  to  be  seen,  but  the  moat  is  now  dry. 
The  tower  is  very  ancient  Its  walls  are  of  freat 
thickness,  arched  on  the  top  with  stone,  ana  snr- 
rounded  with  battlements.  The  rest  of  the  house 
is  later,  though  far  from  modem. 

We  were  favoured  by  a  gentleman,  who  lives 
in  the  castle,  with  a  letter  to  one  of  the  officers 
at  Fort  George,  which  being  the  most  regular 
fortification  in  the  idand,  w3]  deserves  the  no- 
tice of  a  traveller,  who  has  never  travelled  bcdfore. 
We  went  thither  next  day,  found  a  very  kind 
reception,  were  led  round  the  works  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  explained  the  use  of  every  part,  and 
entertained  by  Sir  Ejre  Coote^  the  Governor, 
with  sudi  elegance  ofconversation,  as  Idl  as  no 
attention  to  the  delicacies  of  his  table. 

Of  Fort  George  I  shall  not  attempt  to  five 
any  account  I  cannot  delineate  it  scientificuly, 
and  a  loose  and  popular  descriptioa  is  of  nse 
only  when  the  ima^nation  is  to  be  amused. 
There  was  every  where  an  appearance  of  the 
utmost  neatness  and  regularity.  But  my  m^ 
frage  is  of  little  value,  because  this  and  Foit 
Angustos  are  the  only  garrisons  that  I  ever 
saw. 

We  did  not  regret  the  time  spent  at  the  foit, 
though  in  consequence  of  our  delay  we  came 
somewhat  late  to  Inverness,  the  town  which 
may  properly  be  called  the  capital  of  the  Higb- 
lands.  Hither  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  paiti 
come  to  be  supplied  with  what  they  cannot  make 
for  themsehres  :  hither  the  young  nymphs  of  the 
mountains  and  vallies  are  sent  for  emication,  and, 
as  far  as  my  observation  has  reached,  are  ooC 

sent  in  vain.        

INVERlfESS. 
Inverness  was  the  last  place  which  had  a  rego- 
lar  conmianication  by  hign  roads  with  jdie  8om> 
em  counties.  All  Uie  ways  bejrond  it  have,  1 
believe,  been  made  by  the  soldiers  in  this  eentnir. 
At  Inverness  therefore  Cromwell,  vrhen  he  sub- 
dued Scotland,  statioaed  a  garrison,  as  at  tfae 
boundaiy  of  the  Highlands.  The  soldSers  seem 
to  have  mcorporated  afterwards  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  have  peopled  the  place  with  an  Eng^ 
lish  race ;  for  the  languaj^e  of  this  town  has  beat 
long  considered  as  pecu&rly  elegant. 
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Hera  is  i  castle^  cftlled  the  ctsUe  of  Macbeth, 
the  walls  of  which  arc  yet  standing.  It  was  no 
very  capacious  edifice,  hut  stands  upon  a  rock 
BO  high  and  steep,  that  I  think  it  was  once  not 
accessible,  but  by  the  help  of  ladders,  or  a 
bridge.  Over  against  it,  on  another  hill,  was  a 
fort  Duilt  by  Cromwell,  now  totally  demolished ; 
for  no  faction  of  Scotland  loved  the  name 
of  Cromwell,  or  had  ai^y  desire  to  continue  his 
memory. 

Yet  what  the  Romans  did  to  other  nations, 
was  in  a  great  degree  done  by  Cromwell  to  the 
Scots  ;  he  civilized  them  by  conquest,  and  in- 
troduced by  useful  violence  the  arts  of  peace.  I 
was  told  at  Aberdeen,  that  the  people  learned 
from  Cromwell's  soldiers  to  make  shoes  and  to 
plant  kail. 

How  they  lived  without  kail,  it  is  not  easy  to 
guess ;  they  cultivate  hardly  any  other  plant  for 
common  tables,  and  when  they  liad  not  kail,  they 

Crobably  had  nothing.  The  numbers  that  go 
arefoot  are  still  sufficient  to  show  that  shoes 
may  be  spared  ;  they  are  not  yet  considered  as 
necessaries  of  Ufe ;  for  tall  boys,  not  otherwise 
laeanly  dressed,  run  without  them  in  the  streets  ; 
and  in  the  islands  the  sons  of  gentlemen  pass 
several  of  their  first  years  vnth  naked  feet 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  peculiar  to  the 
Scots  to  have  attained  the  liberal,  without  the 
manual  arts,  to  have  excelled  in  ornamental 
knowledge,  and  to  have  wanted  not  only  the 
elegances,  but  the  conveniences  of  common  life. 
Literature,  soon  afler  itsrrevivol,  found  its  wav 
to  Scotland,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth, 
the  politer  studies  were  very  diligently  pursued. 
The  Latin  poetry  of  Ddiciit  Poetarum  Scotorum 
would  have  done  honour  to  any  nation  ;  at  least 
till  the  publication  of  May's  Supplement,  the 
English  nad  very  little  to  oppose. 

Yet  men  thus  ingenious  and  inquisitive  were 
content  to  live  in  total  ignorance  of  the  trades 
by  which  human  wants  are  supplied,  and  to  sup- 
ply them  by  the  grossest  means.  Till  the  Union 
made  them  acquainted  with  English  manners, 
the  culture  of  their  lands  was  unskilful,  and  their 
domestic  life  unformed ;  their  tables  were  coarse 
as  the  feasts  of  Eskimeaux,  and  their  houses 
filthy  as  the  cottages  of  Hottentots. 

Smce  they  have  known  that  their  condition 
was  capable  of  improvement,  their  progress  in 
useful  knowledge  nas  been  rapid  and  uniform. 
What  remains  to  be  done  they  will  quickly  do, 
and  then  wonder,  like  me,  why  that  wliich  was 
00  necessary  and  so  easy  was  so  long  delayed. 
But  they  must  be  for  ever  content  to  owe  to  the 
English  that  elegance  and  culture,  which,  if  they 
had  been  vigilant  and  active,  perhaps  the  Eng- 
lish might  have  owed  to  them. 

Here  the  appearance  of  life  began  to  alter.  I 
had  seen  a  few  women  with  plaids  at  Aberdeen ; 
but  at  Inverness  the  Highland  manners  are 
common.  There  is,  I  think,  a  kirk  in  which 
only  the  Erse  language  is  used.  There  is  like- 
wise an  English  chapel,  but  meanly  built, 
^ere  on  Sunday  we  saw  a  very  decent  con- 
gregation. 

We  were  now  to  bid  farewell  to  the  luxury  of 
travelling,  and  to  enter  a  country  upon  which 
perhaps  no  wheel  has  ever  rolled.  We  could 
indeed  have  used  our  postchaise  one  day  longer, 
ftlong  the  military  road  to  Fort  Augustus,  but  we 


could  have  hired  no  horses  beyond  InvemeMy 
and  we  were  not  so  sparing  of  ourselves  as  to 
lead  them,  merely  that  we  roi^ht  have  one  day 
longer  the  indulgence  of  a  carnage. 

At  Inverness,  therefore,  we  procured  three 
horses  for  ourselves  and  a  servant,  and  one  more 
for  oar  baggage,  which  was  no  very  heavy  load. 
We  founcTin  me  course  of  our  journey  the  con- 
venience of  having  disencumbered  ourselves  by 
lajring  aside  whatever  we  could  spare;  for  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined  without  experience,  how  in 
climbing  crags,  and  treading  bogs,  and  winding 
through  narrow  and  obstructed  passages,  a  lit- 
tle bulk  will  hinder,  and  a  little  weight  will  bur- 
den ;  or  how  often  a  man  that  has  pleased  him- 
self at  home  with  his  own  resolution,  will,  in  the 
hour  of  darkness  and  fatigue,  be  content  to  leave 
behind  him  every  thing  but  himself 

LOUOH  NESS. 

We  took  two  Highlanders  to  nm  beside  us, 
partly  to  show  us  &e  way,  and  partly  to  take 
back  from  the  sea-side  the  norses,  of  which  they 
were  the  owners.  One  of  them  was  a  man  <m 
great  liveliness  and  activity,  of  whom  his  com- 
panion said,  that  he  would  tire  any  horse  in  In- 
verness. Both  of  them  were  civil  and  ready- 
handed.  Civility  seems  part  of  the  national 
character  of  Highlanders.  Every  chieftain  is  a 
monarch,  and  politeness,  the  natural  product  of 
royal  government,  is  difiused  from  the  laird 
through  the  whole  clan.  But  they  are  not  com- 
monly dexterous :  their  narrowness  of  life  con- 
fines them  to  a  few  operations,  and  they  are 
accustomed  to  endure  little  wants  more  than  to 
remove  them. 

We  mounted  our  steeds  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  August,  and  directed  our  guides  to  conduct 
us  to  Fort  Augustus.  It  is  built  at  the  head  of 
Lough  Ness,  of  which  Inverness  stands  at  the 
outlet  The  way  between  them  has  been  cut  by 
the  soldiers,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  runs  along 
a  rock,  levelled  with  great  labour  and  exactness, 
near  the  water-side. 

Most  of  this  day's  journey  was  very  pleasant. 
The  day,  though  bright,  was  not  hot ;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  if  I  had  not  seen  the 
Peak,  would  have  been  wholly  new.  We  went 
upon  a  surface  so  hard  and  level,  that  we  had 
little  care  to  hold  the  bridle,  and  were  therefore 
at  full  leisure  for  contemplation.  On  the  left 
were  high  and  steep  rocks  shaded  with  birch, 
the  Ij^rdy  native  of  the  north,  and  covered  with 
fern  or  heath.  On  the  right  the  Umpid  waters  of 
Lough  Ness  were  beating  their  bank,  and  waving 
their  surface  by  a  gentle  agitation.  Beyond 
them  were  rocks  sometimes  covered  with  ver^ 
dure,  and  sometimes  towering  in  horrid  naked- 
ness. Now  and  then  we  espied  a  little  corn- 
field, which  served  to  impress  more  strongly  the 
general  barrenness. 

Lough  Ness  is  about  twenty-four  miles  long, 
and  from  one  mile  to  two  miles  broad.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Boethius,  in  his  description  of 
Scotland,  gives  it  twelve  miles  of  breadth.  W  hen 
historians  or  geographers  exhibit  false  accounts 
of  places  far  distant,  they  may  be  forgiven,  be- 
cause  they  can  tell  but  what  they  are  told ;  and 
that  their  accounts  exceed  the  truth,  may  be  just- 
ly supposed,  because  most  men  exaggerate  to 
others,  if  not  to  themselves :  but  Boethius  lived 
at  no  great  distance;  if  he  never  taw  the  lake^ 
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be  noil  have  been  irery  incnriooe,  end  if  he  had 
eeen  it,  hit  feracity  yielded  to  Tery  slight  temp- 
tetioiie. 

Loogh  Ness,  though  not  twelve  miles  broad, 
is  a  very  remariiable  difibsion  of  water  without 
islands.  It  filb  a  large  hollow  between  two 
ridges  of  high  roeks.  bein^  supplied  partly  by 
the  torrents  which  fall  into  it  on  either  side,  and 
pertly,  as  is  supposed,  by  springs  at  the  bottom. 
Its  water  is  remarkably  clear  and  pleasant,  and 
k  imagined  by  the  natives  to  be  medicinal  We 
were  told,  tluit  it  is  in  some  places  a  hundred 
and  forty  fathoms  deep,  a  profundity  scarcely 
eredible,  and  which  probably  those  that  relate  it 
have  never  sounded.  Its  fish  are  salmon,  trout, 
and  pike. 

It  was  said  at  Fort  Augustus,  thatLough  Ness 
is  open  in  the  hardest  winters,  though  a  lake  not 
far  from  it  is  covered  with  ice.  In  discussing 
these  exceptions  from  the  course  of  nature,  the 
first  question  is  whether  the  fact  be  justly  stated. 
That  which  is  strange  is  delightful,  and  a  pleas- 
ing error  is  not  willingly  detected.  Accuracy  of 
Murration  is  not  very  common,  and  there  are  so 
few  rigidly  philosophicaL  as  not  to  represent  as 
perpetual,  what  is  only  fre(]uent,  or  as  constant, 
what  is  really  casual.  If  it  be  true  that  Lou^h 
Nees  never  freexes,  it  is  either  sheltered  by  its 
high*  banks  from  the  cold  blasts,  and  ezpoeed 
oidy  to  those  wmds  which  have  more  power  to 
agitate  than  congeal,  or  it  is  kept  in  perpetual 
Motion  by  the  rueii  of  streams  trom  the  rocks 
that  enclose  it.  Its  profundity,  though  it  should 
be  such  as  is  represented,  can  have  uttle  part  in 
this  exemption ;  for  though  deep  wells  are  not 
frozen,  because  their  water  is  secluded  from  the 
external  air,  yet,  where  a  wide  surface  is  exposed 
te  the  full  influence  of  a  freezing  atmosphere,  I 
know  not  why  the  depth  should  keep  it  open. — 
Natural  philosophy  is  now  one  of  the  favourite 
studies  or  the  Scottish  ffition,  and  Lough  Ness 
well  deserves  to  be  diligently  examined. 

The  road  on  which  we  travelled,  and  which 
was  itself  a  source  of  entertainment,  is  made 
along  the  rock,  m  the  direction  of  the  lough, 
Bometimes  by  breaking  off  protuberances,  and 
sometimes  bv  cutting  the  great  mass  of  stone  to 
a  consideraUe  depth.  The  fragments  are  piled 
in  a  loose  wall  on  either  side,  with  apertures 
left  at  very  short  spaces,  to  ^ve  a  passage  to  the 
wintry  currents.  Part  of  it  is  bordered  with 
low  trees,  from  which  our  guides  gathered  nuts, 
and  would  have  had  the  appearand  of  ai^Eng- 
lish  lane,  except  that  an  English  lane  is  almost 
always  dirty.  It  has  been  imtde  with  great  la- 
bour, but  has  this  advantage,  that  it  cannot, 
without  equal  labour,  be  broken  up. 

Within  oar  sight  there  were  goats  feeding  or 
playing.  The  mountains  have  red  deer,  but 
thev  came  not  within  view ;  and  if  what  is  said 
of  their  vigilance  and  subtil ty  be  true,  they  have 
•ome  claim  to  that  palm  of  wisdom,  which  the 
eastern  philosopher,  whom  Alexander  interro- 
gated, gave  to  those  beasts  which  live  farthest 
from  men. 

Near  the  way,  by  the  water^side,  we  espied  a 
cottage.  This  was  the  first  Highland  hut  that 
I  had  seen ;  and  as  our  businem  was  with  life 
and  manners,  we  were  wilHng  to  visit  it  To  enter 
a  habitation  without  leave,  seems  to  be  not  const- 
^ef»d  here  as  rudeness  or  intrusion.  The  old  laws 
aC  hospitality  still  give  this  license  to  a  stranger 


A  httt  is  constmcted  with  looae  etones,  Tangol 
for  the  most  part  with  some  tendency  to  diviK 
larity.  It  must  be  placed  where  the  wind  can- 
not act  upon  it  with  violence,  because  it  has  no 
cement;  and  where  the  water  will  run  easily 
away,  because  it  has  no  floor  but  the  naked 
ground.  The  wall,  which  is  commonly  aboot 
six  feet  high,  declines  from  the  perpendicalar  a 
Uttle  in  wan].  Such  rafters  as  can  oe  procured 
are  then  raised  for  a  roof,  and  covered  wilk 
heath,  which  makee  a  strong  and  warm  thatch, 
kept  from  flying  off  by  ropes  of  twisted  heath, 
of  which  the  ends,  reaching  from  the  centre  oi 
the  thatch  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  are  hdd  firm 
b}r  the  weight  of  a  large  stone.  No  light  is  «d- 
niitted  but  at  the  entrance,  and  through  a  hole 
in  the  thatch,  which  gives  vent  to  the  smoke. — 
This  hole  is  not  directly  over  the  fire,  lest  the 
rain  should  extinguish  it;  and  the  smuie  there- 
fore naturally  filb  the  place  before  it  escapes. 
Such  is  the  general  strrxrture  of  the  houses  in 
which  one  (7  the  nations  of  this  opulent  and 
powerful  island  has  been  hitherto  content  to 
uve.  Huts  however  are  not  more  uniform  than 
palaces;  and  this  which  we  wore  inspecting  was 
very  far  from  one  of  the  meanest,  for  it  was 
divided  into  several  apartments ;  and  its  inhabs- 
tants  possessed  such  property  as  a  pastoral  poet 
might  exalt  into  riches. 

When  we  entered,  we  found  an  ofal  woman 
boiling  goat's  flesh  in  a  kettle.  She  spoke  little 
EInglish,  but  we  had  interpreters  at  nand,  and 
she  was  willing  enough  to  display  her  whole 
system  of  economy.  She  has  nve  children,  of 
which  none  are  yet  gone  from  her.  The  eldest, 
a  boy  of  thirteen,  and  her  husband,  who  is  eighty 
years  old,  were  at  work  in  the  wood.  Her  two 
next  sons  were  »>ne  to  Inverness  to  buy  aiedl, 
by  which  oatmeal  is  always  meant  Meal  she 
considered  as  expensive  food,  and  told  us,  that 
in  spring,  when  the  ^oats  gave  milk,  the  children 
could  live  without  it  She  is  mistress  of  sixty 
goats,  and  I  saw  many  kids  in  an  enclosure  at 
the  end  of  her  house.  She  had  also  some  poul 
try.  Bv  the  lake  we  saw  a  potato-garden,  and 
a  small  spot  of  ground  on  which  stood  four 
shodLS,  containing  each  twelve  sheaves  of  bar- 
ley. She  has  all  this  from  the  labour  of  their 
own  hands,  and  for  what  is  necessary  to  be 
bought,  her  kids  and  her  chickens  are  sent  to 
mancet 

With  the  true  pastoral  hospitality,  she  aiAed 
us  to  sit  down  and  drink  whisky.  She  is  reli- 
gious, and  though  the  kirk  is  four  miles  ofi^  pnv 
bably  eight  English  miles,  she  ^oes  thither  every 
Sunday.  We  gave  her  a  shilling,  and  she  beg- 
ged snuff;  for  snuff  is  the  luxury  of  a  Highland 
cottage. 

Soon  afterwards  we  came  to  the  General*s  Hut, 
so  called  because  it  was  the  temporary  abode  ol 
Wade  while  he  superintended  the  works  upoa 
the  road.  It  is  now  a  house  of  entertainment  for 
passengers,  and  we  found  it  not  ill  stocked  with 
provisions. 

FALL  OF  FIER8. 

Towards  evening  we  crossed,  by  a  bridg^  the 
river  which  makes  the  celebrated  Fall  of  Tiers. 
The  country  at  the.bridge  strikes  the  imagina- 
tion with  all  the  gloom  and  grandeur  of  Sibmm 
solitude.  The  way  makes  a  flexture,  and  the 
mountains^  covered  with  tree%  rise  at  once  oo 
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&ke  left  hand  and  in  front  We  denied  oar 
guides  to  show  us  the  Fall,  and  dismounting, 
clambered  over  very  nigged  crags,  till  I  began 
to  wish  that  our  cunosity  might  have  been  grati- 
fied with  less  trouble  and  danger.  We  came  at 
last  to  a  place  where  we  could  overlook  the  river, 
and  saw  a  channel  torn,  as  it  seems,  through 
black  piles  of  stone,  by  which  the  stream  is  o^ 
structed  and  broken,  till  it  comes  to  a  very  steep 
descent,  of  such  dreadful  depth,  that  we  were 
naturally  inclined  to  turn  aside  our  eyes. 

But  we  visited  the  place  at  an  unseasonable 
time,  and  found  it  divested  of  its  dignity  and 
terror.  Nature  never  gives  every  thing  at  once. 
A  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  which  made 
the  rest  of  the  way  easy  and  delightful,  deprived 
us  of  the  pleasure  expected  from  the  FalLof 
Fiers.  The  river  having  now  no  water  but  what 
the  springs  supply,  showed  us  only  a  swift  cur- 
rent, clear  and  snallow,  fretting  over  the  asperi- 
ties of  the  rocky  bottom ;  and  wo  were  Idft  to 
exercise  our  thoughts,  by  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceive the  efiect  of  a  thousand  streams  poured 
finom  the  mountains  into  one  channel,  struggling 
for  expansion  in  a  narrow  passage,  exasperated 
bv  rocks  rising  in  their  wtnr,  and  at  Last  dis- 
charging all  their  violence  of  waters  by  a  sudden 
fid]  through  the  horrid  chasm. 

"The  way  now  gjrew  less  easy,  descending  by 
an  uneven  declivity,  but  without  either  dirt  or 
danger.  We  did  not  arrive  at  Fort  Augustus 
till  It  was  late.  Mr.  Boswell,  who,  between 
his  Other's  merit  and  his  own,  is  sure  of  recep- 
tion wherever  he  comes,  sent  a  servant  before  to 
beg  admission  and  entertainment  for  that  night 
Mr.  Trapaud,  the  governor,  treated  us  with  that 
courtesy  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
military  character.  He  came  out  to  meet  us  be- 
vond  the  gates,  and  apologized  that,  at  so  late  an 
hour,  the  rules  of  a  garrison  suffered  him  to  give 
us  entrance  only  at  the  postern. 

FORT  AUGUSTUS. 

In  the  morning  we  viewed  the  ibrt,  which  is 
much  less  than  that  of  St.  Qeorge,  and  is  said  to 
be  commanded  by  the  neighbouring  hills.  It 
was  not  long  ago  taken  by  the  Highlanders. 
But  ite  situation  seems  well  chosen  for  pleasure, 
if  not  for  strength  ;  it  stends  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and,  by  a  sloop  of  sixty  tons,  is  supplied 
from  Inverness  with  great  convenience. 

We  were  now  to  cross  the  Highlands  towards 
the  western  coast,  and  to  content  ourselves  with 
such  accommodation,  as  a  way  so  little  fre- 
quented could  afford.  The  journey  was  not 
formidable,  for  it  was  but  of  two  days,  very  un- 
equally divided,  beeq^ise  the  only  house  where 
we  could  be  entertained  was  not  farther  off  than 
a  third  of  the  way.  We  soon  came  to  a  hi^ 
hill,  which  we  mounted  by  a  military  road,  cut 
in  traverses,  so  that,  as  we  went  upon  a  higher 
stage,  we  saw  the  baggage  following  us  below  in 
a  contrary  direction.  To  make  this  way,  the 
rock  has  oeen  hewn  to  a  level,  with  labour  that 
might  have  broken  the  perseverance  of  a  Roman 
legion. 

The  country  is  totally  denuded  of  its  wood, 
but  the  stumps  both  of  oaks  and  firs,  which  are 
still  found,  show  that  it  has  been  once  a  forest  of 
large  timber.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  saw  any 
anmials,  but  we  were  told  that,  in  the  mountains, 
there  are  stags,  roebucks,  goatis,  and  rabbits^ 


We  did  not  perceiTe  that  this  trmot  was  pee* 
sessed  by  human  beings,  except  that  onoe  wl 
saw  a  corn-field,  in  which  a  lady  was  walking 
with  some  genilemen.  Their  Itouse  was  cer- 
tainly at  no  great  distance,  but  so  situated  that 
we  could  not  descry  it 

Passing  on  throu^  the  dreariness  of  solitude, 
we  found  a  party  ofsoldiers  from  the  fort,  work- 
ing on  the  road  under  the  superintendence  of  « 
sergeant  We  told  them  how  kindly  we  had 
beeastreated  at  the  garrison,  and  as  we  were  en- 
joying the  benefit  of  their  labours,  begged  leave 
to  show  our  gratitude  by  a  small  present 

ANOCH. 

Bariy  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  Anoch,  a 
village  in  Glenmollison  of  three  huts,  one  of 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  chimney.  Here  we 
were  to  dine  and  lo^ge,  and  were  conducted 
through  the  first  room,  that  had  the  chimney, 
into  another  lighted  by  a  small  g^oss  window. 
The  landlord  attended  us  with  great  civility,  and 
told  us  what  he  could  give  us  to  eat  and  drink. 
I  found  some  books  on  a  shelf,  among  which 
were  a  volume  or  more  of  Prideaux's  Connection. 

This  I  mentioned  as  something  unexpected, 
and  perceived  that  I  did  not  please  him.  I 
praised  the  propriety  of  his  language,  and  was 
answered  that  I  need  not  wonder,  for  he  had 
learned  it  by  grammar. 

By  subsequent  opportunities  of  observation  I 
found  that  my  host's  diction  had  nothing  pecu- 
liar. Those  Highlanders  that  can  sneuL  Eng- 
lish, commonly  speak  it  well,  with  tew  of  the 
words,  and  little  of  the  tone,  by  which  a  Scotch- 
man is  distinguished.  Their  language  seems  to 
have  been  learned  in  the  army  or  the  navy,  or 
by  some  communication  with  those  who  could 
give  them  good  examples  of  accent  and  pronnn* 
ciation.  By  their  Lowland  neighbours  they 
would  not  willingly  fa^teught ;  for  they  have 
long  considered  them  as  a  mean  and  degenerate 
race.  These  prejudices  are  wearing  fast  away  i 
but  so  much  of  thenf  still  remains,  that  when  1 
asked  a  very  learned  minister  in  the  islandsi 
which  they  considered  as  their  most  savage  daoei 
'*  Those"  said  he,  "  that  live  next  the  LmoUmdM» 

As  we  came  hither  early  in  the  day,  we  had 
time  sufficient  to  survey  the  place.  The  house 
was  built  like  other  huts,  of^  loose  stones ;  but 
the  part  in  which  we  dined  and  slept  was  lined 
with  turf  an<^attled  with  twigs  which  kept  the 
earth  from  fflling.  Near  it  was  a  garden  of 
turnips,  and  a  field  of  potetoes.  It  stands  in  a 
glen  or  valley,  pleasantly  watered  by  a  winding 
river.  But  this  country,  however  it  may  delight 
the  gazer  or  amuse  the  naturalist,  is  of  no  grea4 
advantage  to  its  owners.  Our  landlord  tora  us 
of  a  gentleman  who  possesses  lands  eighteen 
Scoteh  miles  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth ; 
a  space  containing  at  least  a  hundred  square 
English  miles.  He  has  raised  his  rents,  to  the 
danger  of  depopulating  his  farms,  and  he  fells  hie 
tim^sr,  and  by  exerting  every  art  of  augmen- 
tation, has  obtained  a  yearly  revenue  of  four 
hundred  pounds,  which  for  a  hundred  square 
miles  is  three  halfpence  an  acre. 

Some  time  after  dinner  we  were  suiprised  by 
the  entrance  of  a  young  woman,  not  melegant 
either  in  mien  or  dress,  who  asked  us  whether 
we  would  have  tea.  We  found  that  she  wae 
the  daughter  of  our  host,  and  desired  her  t* 
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make  it  Her  conversation,  Hke  her  appear- 
ance, wan  gentle  and  pleasing.  We  knew  that 
the  ^rls  of  the  Highlands  are  all  gentlewomen, 
and  treated  her  with  great  respect,  which  she 
received  as  castomary  and  due,  and  was  neither 
elated  bv  it,  nor  confused,  but  repaid  my  civili- 
ties without  embarrassment,  ana  told  me  how 
much  I  honoured  her  country  by  coming  to  sur- 
vey it. 

She  had  been  at  Inverness  to  fain  the  com- 
mon female  qualifications,  and  nad,  like  her 
father,  the  Elnglisb  pronunciation.  I  presented 
her  with  a  book,  which  I  happened  to  have 
about  me,  and  should  not  be  pleased  to  think 
that  she  forgets  me. 

In  the  evening  the  soldiers,  whom  we  had 
passed  on  the  rot^  came  to  spend  at  our  iiyi  the 
little  money  that  we  had  ^ven  them.  They  had 
the  true  military  impat4§nce  of  coin  in  their 
pockets,  and  had  marched  at  least  six  miles  to 
find  the  first  place  where  liciuor  could'  be  bought 
Having  never  been  before  in  a  place  so  wild  and 
unfrequented,  I  was  glad  of  their  arrival,  because 
I  knew  that  we  had  made  them  friends ;  and  to 

Siin  still  more  of  their  good  will,  we  went  to 
em  where  they  were  carousing  in  the  barn,  and 
added  something  to  our  former  ^(L    All  that  we 

fave  was  not  much,  but  it  detained  them  in  the 
am,  either  merry  or  quarrelling,  the  whole 
night,  and  in  the  morning  the^  went  back  to 
their  work,  with  great  indignation  at  the  bad 
qualities  of  whiskey. 

We  had  gained  so  much  the  favour  of  our 
host,  that,  when  we  lefl  his  house  m  the  morn- 
ings, he  walked  by  us  a  ^eat  way,  and  enter- 
tained us  with  conversation  both  on  his  own 
condition,  and.  that  of  the  country.  His  life 
seemed  to  be  merely  pastoral,  except  that  he  dif- 
fered from  some  of  the  ancient  Nomades  in  hav- 
ing a  settled  dwelling.  His  wealth  consists  of 
one  hundred  sheep,  as^^y  goats,  twelve  milk- 
oows,  and  tweniy-ei^B  beeves  ready  for  the 
drover. 

.From  him  we  first  heai#of  the  general  dissa- 
tisfaction which  is  now  drivins  the  Highlanders 
into  the  other  hemisphere ;  and  when  I  asked  him 
whether  tney  would  stay  at  home,  if  they  were 
well  treated^  he  answered  with  indignation,  that 
no  man  willingly  left  his  native  country.  Of  the 
farm,  which  he  himself  occupied,  the  rent  had,  in 
twenty-five  years,  been  advanced  from  five  to 
twenty  pounds,  which  he  found  Itself  so  little 
able  to  pay,  that  he  would  be  glaAo  try  his  for- 
tune in  some  other  place.  Yet  he  owned  the 
reasonableness  of  raising  the  Highland  rents  in 
a  certain  degree,  and  declared  himself  willing  to 
pay  ten  pounds  for  the  ground  which  he  had 
formerly  had  for  five.  ' 

Our  host,  having  amused  us  for  a  time,  re- 
signed us  to  our  guides.  The  journey  of  this 
day  was  long,  not  that  the  distance  was  great, 
but  that  the  way  was  difficult  We  were  now 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Highlands,  with  full  leisure 
to  contemplate  the  appearance  and  properties  of 
mountainous  regions,  such  as  have  been,  in 
many  countries,  the  last  shelters  of  national  dis- 
tress, and  are  every  where  the  scenes  of  adven- 
tures, stratagems,  surprises,  and  escapes. 

Mountainous  countries  are  not  passed  but 
with  difficulty,  not  merely  from  the  labour  of 
ohmbing ;  for  to  climb  is  not  always  necessary : 
Wt  because  thnt  which  is  not  mountain  is  com« 


monly  b<^,  through  which  the  way  most  be 
picked  with  caution.  Where  there  are  hills^ 
there  is  much  rain,  and  the  torrents  pourin? 
down  into  the  intermediate  spaces,  seldom  find 
so  ready  an  outlet,  as  not  to  stagnate,  till  they 
have  broken  the  texture  of  the  ground. 

Of  the  hills,  which  our  journey  offered  to  the 
view  on  either  side,  we  did  not  take  the  height, 
nor  did  we  see  any  that  astonished  us  with  their 
loftiness.  Towaras  the  summit  of  one,  there 
was  a  white  spot,  which  I  should  have  odled  a 
naked  rock,  but  the  guides,  who  had  better  eyes, 
and  were  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
country,  declared  it  to  be  snow.  It  had  already 
lasted  to  the  end  of  August  end  was  likely  to 
maintain  its  contest  with  the  sun,  till  it  should  be 
reinforced  by  winter. 

The  height  of  mountains  philosophically  con- 
sidered, is  properly  computed  from  the  surface 
of  the  next  sea ;  but  as  it  afil^cts  the  eye  or  ima- 
gination of  the  passenger,  as  it  makes  either  a 
spectacle  or  an  obstruction,  it  must  be  reckoned 
from  the  place  where  the  rise  begins  to  make  a 
consideraole  ansle  with  the  plain.  In  extensive 
continents  the  land  may,  by  gradual  elevation, 
attain  great  height,  without  any  other  appear- 
ance tlian  that  of  a  plane  gently  inclined,  and  if 
a  hill  placed  upon  such  raised  ground  be  de- 
scribed as  having  its  altitude  equal  to  the  whole 
space  above  the  sea,  the  representation  will  be 
fallacious. 

These  mountains  may  be  property  enough 
measured  from  the  inland  base;  for  it  is  not 
much  above  the  sea.  As  we  advanced  at  even- 
ing towards  the  western  coast,  I  did  not  obserre 
the  declivity  to  be  greater  than  is  necessary  far 
the  discharge  of  the  inland  waters. 

We  passed  many  rivers  and  rivulets,  which 
commonly  ran  with  a  clear  shallow  stream  over 
a  hard  pebbly  bottom.  These  chajinels,  which 
seem  so  much  wider  than  the  water  that  they 
convey  would  naturally  require,  are  formed  by 
the  violence  of  wintry  floods,  produced  by  the 
accumulation  of  innumerable  streams  that  rail  in 
rainy  weather  from  the  hills,  and  bursting  away 
with  resistless  impetuosity,  make  themselves  a 
passa^  proportionate  to  their  mass. 

Such  capricious  and  temporary  waters  cannot 
be  expected  to  produce  many  fish.  The  rapidity 
of  the  wintry  deluge  sweeps  them  aw>v,  end 
the  scantiness  of  the  summer  stream  would  hardly 
sustain  them  above  the  ground.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why,  in  fording  the  nortliem  rivers,  no  fishes 
are  seen,  as  in  England,  wandering  in  the  water. 

Of  the  hills  many  may  be  called,  with  Ho- 
mer's Ida,  abundant  in  springs,  but  few  can  de- 
serve the  epithet  which  he4>estows  upon  Pel  ion, 
by  wavinff  their  leaves.  They  exhibit  very  little 
variety;  being  almost  wholly  covered  with  dark 
heath,  and  even  that  seems  to  be  checked  in  its 
growth.  What  is  not  heath  is  nakedness,  a  lit- 
tle diversified  by  now  and  then  a  stream  rushing 
down  tlie  steep.  An  eye  accustomed  to  flowery 
pastures  and  waving  harvests,  is  astonished  and 
repelled  by  this  wide  extent  of  hopeless  steriUty, 
The  appearance  is  that  of  matter  incapable  of 
form  or  usefulness,  dismissed  by  Nature  from 
her  care,  and  disinherited  of  her  favours,  lefl  in 
its  original  elemental  state,  or  quickened  only  * 
with  one  sullen  power  of  useless  ve^tation. 

It  will  very  readily  occur,  that  this  uniformity 
of  barrenness  can  atTord  very  little  amuseme^ 
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to  the  traveller;  that  it  is  easy  to  sit  at  home 
and  conceive  rocks,  and  heath ,  and  waterfalls  ; 
and  that  these  journeys  are  useless  labours, 
which  neither  impregnate  thj  imagination,  nor 
enlarge  the  understanding.  It  is  true,  that  of 
far  the  greater  part  of  thines,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  such  knowledge  as  description 
may  exhibit,  or  analog  supply  ;  but  it  is  true, 
likewise,  that  these  Ideas  are  always  incom- 
plete, and  that,  at  least,  till  we  have  compared 
them  with  realities,  we  do  not  know  them  to  be 
just.  As  we  see  more,  we  become  possessed  of 
more  certainties,  anti  consequently  gain  more 
principles  of  reasoning,  and  found  a  wider  basis 
of  analogy. 

Regions  mountainous  and  wild,  thinly  inha- 
bited, and  little  cultivated,  make  a  great' part  of 
the  earth,  and  he  that  has  never  seen  them,  must 
live  unacquainted  with  much  of  the  face  of  na- 
ture, and  with  one  of  the  great  scenes  of  human 
existence. 

As  the  day  advanced  towards  noon,  we  en- 
tered a  narrow  valley  not  very  flowery,  but 
sufiiciently  verdant  Our  guides  told  us,  that 
the  horses  could  not  travel  all  day  without  rest 
or  meat,  and  entreated  us  to  stop  here,  because 
no  grass  would  be  found  in  any  other  place. 
The  request  was  reasonable,  and  the  argument 
cogent.  We  therefore  willingly  dismounted, 
and  diverted  ourselves  as  the  place  gave  us  op- 
portunity. 

I  sat  down  on  a  bank,  such  as  a  writer  of 
romance  might  have  delighted  to  fei<ni.  I  had, 
indeed,  no  trees  to  whisper  over  my  head,  but  a 
clear  rivulet  streamed  at  my  feet.  The  day 
was  calm,  the  air  was  soft,  and  all  was  rudeness, 
silence,  and  solitude.  Before  me,  and  on  either 
side,  were  high  hills,  which,  by  hindering  the 
eye  from  ranging,  forced  the  mind  to  find  enter- 
tainment for  itself.  Whether  I  spent  the  hour 
well  I  know  not;  for  here  I  first  conceived  the 
thought  of  this  narration. 

We  were  in  this  place  at  ease  and  by  choice, 
and  had  no  evils  to  suffer  or  to  fear ;  yet  ihe 
imaginations  excited  by  the  view  of  an  un  Known 
and  untravelled  wilderness  are  not  such  as  arise 
in  the  artificial  solitude  of  parks  and  gardens,  a 
flattering  notion  of  self-sufficiency,  a  placid  in- 
dulgence of  voluntary  delusions,  a  secure  ex- 
pansion of  the  fancy,  or  a  cool  concentration  of 
the  mental  powers.  The  phantoms  which  haunt 
a  desert  are  want,  and  misery,  and  danger  ;  the 
evils  of  dereliction  rush  upon  the  thoughts ;  man 
is  made  unwillingly  acquainted  with  his  own 
weakness,  and  meditation  shows  him  only  how 
little  he  can  sustain,  and  how  little  he  can  per- 
form. There  were  no  ^traces  of  inhabitants, 
except  perhaps  a  rude  'pile  of  clods  called  a 
summer-hut,  m  which  a  herdsman  had  rested  in 
the  favourable  seasons.  Whoever  had  been  in 
the  place  where  1  then  sat,  unprovided  with  pro- 
visions, and  ignorant  of  the  country,  might,  at 
least  before  the  roads  were  made,  have  wandered 
ainone:  the  rocks,  till  he  had  perished  with  hard- 
ship, before  he  could  have  found  either  food  or 
shelter.  •  Yet  what  are  these  hillocks  to  the 
ridges  of  Taurus,  or  these  spots  of  wilderness  to 
^e  deserts  of  America? 

It  was  not  long  before  we  were  invited  to 
mounL  and  continued  our  journey  along  the 
side  of  a  lough,  kept  full  by  many  streams,  which 
with  more  or  less  rapidity  and  noise  crossed  the 


road  from  the  hills  on  the  other  hand.  These 
currents,  in  their  diminished  state,  after  several 
dry  months,  afford,  to  one  who  has  always  lived 
in  level  countries,  an  unusual  and  Jelightful 
spectacle;  but  in  the  rainy  season,  such  as 
every  winter  may  be  expected  to  bring,  must 

rrecipitate  an  impetuous  and  tremendous  flood, 
suppose  the  way  by  which  we  went  is  at  this 
time  unpassable. 

OL£NSH£AL8. 
The  lough  at  last  ended  in  a  river  broad  and 
shallow  like  the  rest,  but  that  it  may  be  passed 
when  it  is  deeper,  there  is  a  bridge  over  it  Be- 
yond it  is  a  valley  called  Glensheals,  mhabiied 
by  the  clan  of  Macrae.  Here  we  found  a  village 
called  Auknasheals,  consisting  of  many  huts, 
perhaps  twenty,  built  all  of  dry-tUme,  that  is, 
stones  piled  up  without  mortar. 

We  had,  by  the  direction  of  the  officers  at  Fort 
Augustus,  taken  bread  for  ourselves,  and  to- 
bacco for  those  Hiehlanders  who  might  show  us 
any  kindness,  we  were  now  atji  place  where 
we  could  obtain  milk,  but  must'have  wanted 
bread  if  we  bad  not  brought  it  The  people  of 
this  valley  did  not  appear  to  know  any  English, 
and  our  guides  now  became  doubly  necessary  as 
interpreters.  A  woman,  whose  hut  was  distin- 
guished by  greater  spaciousness  and  better  ar- 
cliitecture,  brought  out  some  pails  of  milk.  The 
villagers  gathered  about  us  in  considerable  num- 
bers, I  believe,  without  any  evil  intention,  but 
with  a  very  savage  wildness  of  aspect  and  man- 
ner. When  our  meal  was  over,  Mr.  Boswell 
sliced  the  bread,  and  divided  it  amongst  them, 
as  he  supposed  them  never  to  have  tasted  a 
wheaten  loaf  before.  He  then  gave  them  little 
pieces  of  twisted  tobacco,  and  among  the  chil- 
dren we  distributed  a  small  handful  of  halfpence, 
which  they  received  wit^reat  eagerness.  Yet 
I  have  been  since  toldjH^the  people  of  that 
valley  are  not  indigent  ;^ii^fe|P.we  mentioned 
them  afterwards  as  n^y  ^mT-piCfetJIfe,  a  High- 
land lady  let  us  kno^that  we  might  spare  oiw 
commiseration ;  for  the  dame  whose  milk  we 
drank,  had  probably  more  than  a  dozen  milk- 
cowst  She  seemed  unwilling  to  take  any  price, 
but  being  pressed  to  make  a  demand,  at  last 
named  a  shilling.  Honesty  is  not  greater,  where 
elegance  is  less.  One  of  the  by-slanders,  as  we 
were  told  afterwards,  advised  her  to  ask  more, 
but  she  said  afllulljng  was  enough.  We  gave 
her  half-a-crown^alia  I  hope  got  some  credit  by 
our  behaviour:  for  the  company  said,  if  our 
interpreters  did  not  flatter  us,  that  they  had  not 
seen  such  a  day  since  the  old  laird  of  Madcod 
passed  through  their  country. 

The  Macraes,  as  we  heard  afterwards  in  the 
Hebrides,  were  originally  an  indigent  and  sub- 
ordinate clan,  and  having  no  farms  nor  stock, 
were  in  great  numbers  servants  to  the  Maclcl- 
lans,  who,  in  the  war  of  Charles  the  First,  took 
amis  at  the  call  of  the  heroic  Montrose,  and 
were,  in  one  of  his  battles,  almost  all  destroyed. 
The  women  that  were  left  at  home,  being  thus 
deprived  of  their  husbanihs,  like  the  Scydiiar 
laoies  of  old,  married  their  servants,  and  tho 
Macraes  became  a  considerable  race. 

THE  HIGHLANDS. 
As  we  continued  oiu-  journey,  we  were  at 
leisure  to  extend  our  speculations,  and  to  inrea 
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tigate  th«  reason  of  thdse  peculiarities  by  which 
such  rugged  reg^ions  as  these  before  us  are  ge- 
nerally distinguished. 

Mountainous  countries  conunonly  contain  the 
original,  at  least  the  oldest,  race  oi  inhabitants, 
for  'Jiey  are  not  easily  conquered,  because  they 
must  be  entered  by  narrow  ways,  exposed  to 
eveiT  power  of  mischief  from  those  that  occupy 
the  heights ;  and  every  new  ridge  is  a  new  for- 
tress, where  the  defendants  have  a^ain  the  same 
advantages.  If  the  assailants  eimer  force  the 
•trait,  or  storm  the  summit,  they  gain  only  so 
much  ^und ;  their  enemies  are  fled  to  take 
possession  of  the  next  rock,  and  the  pursuers 
stand  at  gaze,  knowing  neither  where  tne  ways 
of  escape  wind  among  the  steeps,  nor  where  the 
bog  has  firmness  to  sustain  them :  besides  that, 
mountaineers  have  an  agility  in  climbing  and 
descending,  distinct  from  strength  or  courage, 
and  attainable  only  by  use. 

If  the  war  be  not  soon  concluded,  the  invaders 
are  dislodged  by  hunger ;  for  in  those  anxious 
and  toilsome  marches,  provisions  cannot  easily 
be  carried,  and  are  never  to  be  found.  Thie 
wealth  of  mountains  b  cattle,  which,  while  the 
men  stand  in  the  passes  the  women  drive  away, 
^'uch  lands  at  last  cannot  repay  the  expense  of 
conouest^  and  therefore,  perhaps,  have  not  been 
so  often  invaded  by  the  mere  ambition  of  domi- 
nion, as  by  resentment  of  robberies  and  insults, 
or  the  desire  of  enjoying  in  security  the  more 
fruitful  provinces. 

As  mountaineers  are  long  before  they  are  con- 
f^uered,  they  are  likewise  long  before  they  are 
civilized.  Men  are  softened  by  intercourse  mu- 
tually profitable,  and  instructed  by  comparing 
their  own  notions  with  those  of  others.  Thus 
CsBsar  found  the  maritime  parts  of  Britain  made 
less  barbarous  by  their  commerce  with  the  Gauls. 
Into  a  barren  and  E||^h  tract  no  stranger  is 
brou^t  either  by^^^^e  of  gain  or  of  pleasure. 
The  inhabitants  IrilMg  neither  commodities  for 
sale,  nor  money  for  pur||)a8c,  seldom  visit  more 
^lished  places ;  or  if  the/  do  visit  them,  seldom 
fitum. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  by  conquest,  inter- 
mixture or  gradual  refinement,  the  cultivated 
parts  of  a  country  change  their  language.  The 
mountaineers  then  become  a  distinct  nation,  cut 
off  by  dissimilitude  of  speech  from  conversation 
with  their  neighbours.  Thus  in  Bi;<cay,  the 
original  Cantabrian,  and  in  Q0fccarlia,  the  old 
Swedish,  still  subsists.  TnusWales  and  the 
Highlands  speak  the  tongue  of  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain,  while  the  other  parts  have  re- 
ceived first  the  Saxon,  and  in  some  degree  afler- 
irards  the  French,  and  then  formed  a  third  lan- 
guage between  them. 

That  the  primitive  manners  are  continued 
where  the  primitive  language  is  spoken,  no  na- 
tion will  desire  me  to  suppose,  for  the  manners 
of  mountaineers  are  commonly  savage,  but  theiy 
are  rather  produced  by  their  situation  than  de- 
rived from  their  ancestors. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  disposition  of  man,  that 
whatever  makes  a  distinction  produces  rivalry. 
England,  before  other  causes  of  enmity  were 
found,  was  disturbed  for  some  centuries  by  xhe 
contests  of  the  northern  and  southern  counties; 
so  that  at  Oxford  the  peace  of  study  could  for  a 
lonff  time  be  preserved  only  by  choosing  an- 
Bually  one  of  the  proctors  from  each  side  of  the 


Trent  A  tract  Intersected  by  man jr  tidget  of 
moun rains  naturally  dividee  its  inhabitants  into 
petty  nations,  which  are  made,  by  a  thnasand 
l^auses,  enemies  to  each  other.  Each  will  exalt 
its  own  chiefs,  each  will  boast  the  valour  of  its 
men,  or  the  beauty  of  its  women,  and  every 
claim  of  superiority  irritates  competition ;  inju- 
rcs  will  sometimes  be  done,  and  be  morem- 
jnriously  defended ;  retaliation  will  sometimtti 
be  attempted,  and  the  debt  exacted  with  loo 
much  interest 

In  the  Highlands  it  was  a  law,  that  if  a  rob- 
ber was  sheltered  from  juttke,  any  man  of  the 
same  cUn  might  be  taken  in  nis  place.  Thb 
was  a  kind  St  irregular  justice,  which,  though 
necessary  In  savage  times,  could  hardly  fail  to 
end  in  a  feud ;  ana  a  feud  once  kindled  among 
an  idle  people,  with  no  variety  of  pnnuits  to 
divert  their  thoughts,  burnt  on  for  ages,  either 
sullenly  glowing  in  secret  mischief  or  openly 
blazing  into  public  violence.  Of  the  effects  of 
this  violent  judicature,  there  are  not  wanting 
memorials.  The  cave  is  now  to  he  seen,  to 
which  one  of  the  Campbells,  who  had  injured 
the  Macdonalds,  retireo  with  a  body  of  his  own 
clan.  The  Macdonalds  required  the  offender, 
and  being  refused,  made  a  nre  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  by  which  he  and  his  adherents  were 
sufllbcated  together. 

Mountaineers  are  warlike,  because  by  their 
feuds  and  competitions  they  consider  themselves 
as  surrounded  with  .enemies,  and  are  always 
prepared  to  repel  incursions,  qr  to  make  them. 
Like  the  Greeks  in  their  unpolished  state,  de- 
scribed by  Thucydides,  tiic  Highlanders,  till 
lately,  went  always  armed,  and  carried  their 
weapons  to  visits,  and  to  church. 

Mountaineers  are  thievi^  because  they  are 
poor,  and  having  neither  manufactures  nor  com- 
merce, can  grow  richer  only  by  robbery.  They 
re^larly  plunder  their  netghbours,  lor  their 
neif^hbour^  are  commonly  their  enemies;  and 
having  lost  that  reverence  for  property  by  which 
the  oi5er  of  civil  life  is  preserved,  soon  consider 
all  as  enemies  whom  they  do  not  reckon  as 
friends,  and  think  themselves  licensed  to  invade 
whatever  they  are  not  obliged  to  protect 

By  a  strict  administration  of  the  laws,  since 
the  laws  have  been  introduced  into  the  High 
lands,  this  disposition  to  thievery  is  very  much 
repressed.  Thirty  years  ago  no  herd  bad  evCT 
been  conducted  through  the  mountains  without 
paying  tribute  in  the  night  to  some  of  the  clans; 
but  cattle  are  now  driven,  and  passengers  travel, 
without  danger,  fear,  or  molestation. 

Among  a  warlike  people,  the  quality  of  high- 
est esteem  is  personal  courage,  and  with  ths 
ostentatious  display  pr  courage  are  closely  con- 
nected promptitude  of  offence,  and  quickness  of 
resentment  The  Highlanders,  bdbre  they 
were  disarmed,  were  so  addicted  to  quarrels, 
that  the  boys  used  to  follow  any  public  pro- 
cession or  ceremony,  however  festive  or  how- 
ever solemn,  in  expectation  of  the  battle,  which 
was  sure  to  happen  before  the  company  d» 
parsed. 

Mountainous  regions  are  sometimes  so  remote 
from  the  seat  of  government,  and  so  difficult  of 
access,  that  they  are  very  little  under  the  m- 
fluence  of  the  sovereign,  or  within  the  reach  of 
national  justice.  Law  is  nothing  without  power ; 
and  the  sentence  of  m  diataat  oowt  couUf  boI  be 
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easi]  r  execntad,  nor  peilutps  very  safely  proniDl- 
gated,  among  men,  ignorautly  proad  and  habitu- 
ally violent,  unconnected  with  the  general  system, 
and  accustomed  to  reverence  only  their  own  lords. 
It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  erect  many 
particular  jurisdictions,  and  commit  the  punish- 
ment of  cnmes,  and  the  decision  of  riffht,  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  country  who  could  enforce 
their  own  decrees.  It  immediately  appears  that 
■uch  iudges  will  be  often  ignorant,  and  often 
partial ;  but  in  the  immaturity  of  political  esta^ 
Dlishments  no  better  expedient  could  be  found. 
As  government  advances  towards  perfection, 
provincial  judicature  is  perhaps  in  every  empire 
gradually  abolished. 

Those  who  had  thus  the  dispensation  of  law, 
were  by  consequence  themselves  lawless.  Their 
vassals  had  no  shelter  from  outrages  and  op- 
pressions ;  but  were  condemned  to  endure  witn- 
out  resistance,  the  caprices  of  wantonness  and 
the  ra^e  of  cruelty. 

In  ue  Highlands,  some  great  lords  had  an 
hereditary  jurisdiction  over  counties :  and  some 
chieftains  over  their  own  lands;  till  the  final 
conquest  of  the  Hifirhlands  afibrded  an  opportu- 
nity of  crushing  all  the  local  courts,  and  of  ex- 
tending the  general  benefits  of  equal  law  to  the 
low  and  the  high  in  the  deepest  recesses,  and 
obscurest  comers. 

While  the  chiefs  had  this  resemblance  of 
royalty,  they  had  little  inclination  to  appeal,  on 
any  question,  to  superior  judicatures.  A  claim 
of  lands  betwe^  two  powerful  lairds  was  de- 
cided like  a  contest  for  dominion  between  sove- 
reign powers.  They  drew  their  forces  into 
the  field,  and  right  attended  on  the  strongest 
This  was  in  ruder  times  the  common  practice, 
which  the  kings  of  Scotland  could  seldom  controL 

Even  so  lately  as  in  the  last  years  of  king 
William  a  battle  was  fought  at  Mull  Roy,  on  a 
plain  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Inverness,  be- 
tween the  clans  of  Mackintosh  and  Macdonald 
of  Keppoch.  Colonel  Macdonald,  the  head  of 
a  small  clan,  refused  to  pay  the  dues  demanded 
firom  him  by  Mackintosn,  as  his  superior  lord. 
They  disdamed  the  interposition  of  judges  and 
laws,  and  calling  each  his  followers  to  maintain 
the  dimity  of  the  dan^  fought  a  formal  battle, 
in  which  several  considerable  men  fell  on  the 
aide  of  Mackintosh,  without  a  complete  victory 
to  either.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  last 
open  war  made  between  the  clans  by  their  own 
authority. 

The  Highland  lords  made  treaties,  and  formed 
alliances,  of  which  some  traces  may  still  be 
found,  and  some  consequences  still  remain  as 
lasting  evidences  of  petty  legality.  The  terms 
of  one  of  these  confederacies,  were,  that  each 
should  support  the  other  in  the  right,  or  in  the 
wrong,  excei^  against  the  king^. 

The  inhabitants  of  mountains  form  distinct 
races,  and  are  careful  to  preserve  their  genea- 
lo^es.  Men  in  a  small  district  necessarily 
mingled  blood  by  intermarriages,  and  combine 
at  last  into  one  family,  with  a  common  interest 
in  the  honour  and  disgrace  of  every  individual. 
Then  begins  that  union  of  affections,  and  co- 
operation of  endeavours,  that  constitute  a  clan. 
They  who  consider  themselves  as  ennobled  by 
their  family,  will  think  highly  of  their  proge- 
nitors ;  and  they  who  throug^h  successive  gene- 
ratiooa  live  always  together  in  the  same  place. 


will  preserve  local  stories  and  hereditary  prejii. 
dices.  Thus  every  Highlander  can  talk  of  hit 
ancestors,  and  recount  the  outrages  which  they 
suflered  from  the  wicked  inbabiunts  of  the  next 
valley. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  habitation  among 
mountains,  and  such  were  the  qualities  of  the 
Highlanders,- while  their  rocks  secluded  them 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  kept  them  an 
unaltered  and  discriminated  race.  They  are  now 
losing  their  distinction,  and  hastening  to  mingle 
with  the  general  community. 

OLENELO. 

We  left  Auknasheals  and  the  Macraes  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  came  to  Ratiken, 
a  high  hill  on  which  a  road  is  cut,  but  so  steep 
and  narrow  that  it  is  very  difficult.  There  is 
now  a  design  of  making  another  way  round  the 
bottom.  Upon  one  of  the  precipices,  my  horse, 
weary  with  the  steepness  of  the  rise,  staggered 
a  little,  and  I  called  in  haste  to  the  High.andei 
to  hold  him.  This  was  the  only  moment  of  my 
journej^  in  which  I  thought  myself  endangered. 

Having  surmounted  the  hill  at  last,  we  were 
told,  that  at  Glcnelg,  on  the  seaside,  vte  should 
come  to  a  house  of  lime  and  slate  and  glass. 
This  image  of  magnificence  raised  our  expecta- 
tion. At  last  we  came  to  our  inn,  weary  and 
peevish,  and  beg[an  to  inquire  for  meat  and  beds. 

Of  the  provisions  the  negative  catalogue  was 
very  copious.  Here  was  no  meat,  no  milk,  no 
br^,  no  e^^gs,  no  wine.  We  did  not  express 
much  satisfaction.  Here,  however,  we  were  to 
stay.  Whiskey  we  mi^ht  have,  ana  1  believe  at 
last  they  caught  a  fowiand  killed  it  We  had 
some  bread,  and  with  that  we  prepared  ourselves 
to  be  contented,  when  we  had  a  very  eminent 
proof  of  Highland  hospitality.  Alone  some 
miles  of  the  way,  in  the  evening,  a  gentleman*8 
servant  had  kept  us  codi^any  on  foot  with  very 
little  notice  on  our  pul  He  left  us  near 
Glenelg,  and  we  thought  on  him  no  more  till  he 
came  to  us  a(^ain  in  mbout  two  hours,  with  a 
present  from  his  master  of  mm  and  sugar.  The 
man  had  mentioned  his  company,  and  the  gen- 
tleman, whose  name  I  thina  is  Gordon,  well 
knowing  the  penury  of  the  place,  had  this  atten- 
tion to  two  men,  whose  names  perhaps  he  had 
not  heard,  by  whom  his  kindness  was  not  hkehr 
to  be  ever  repaid,  and  who  could  be  recommena- 
ed  to  him  omyjby  their  necessities. 

We  were  now  to  examine  our  lodging.  Out 
of  one  of  the  beds  on  which  we  were  to  repose^ 
started  up,  at  our  entrance,  a  man  black  as  a 
Cyclops  from  the  forge.  Other  circumstances 
of^no  elegant  recital  concurred  to  disgust  us. 
We  had  been  frighted  by  a  lady  at  Edinburgh, 
with  discouraging  representations  of  HighUuia 
lodgings.  Sleep,  however,  was  necessary.  Our 
Highlanders  had  at  last  found  some  hay,  with 
which  the  inn  could  not  supply  them.  I  directed 
them  to  bring  a  bundle  into  the  room,  and  slept 
upon  it  in  my  riding  coat  Mr.  Boswell  being 
more  deUcate,  laid  himself  sheets,  with  hay  over 
and  under  him,  and  lay  in  linen  like  a  gentle- 
man. 

8KT.    ARMIDEL. 

In  the  morning,  September  the  twentieth,  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  the  sea.  Having 
procured  a  boat,  we  dismissed  our  highlanders, 
whom  I  would  recommend  to  the  sennoe  of  any 
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future  tmvelleni,  and  were  ferried  orer  to  the 
isle  of  Sky.  We  landed  at  Armiilel,  where  we 
were  met  on  tlie  sanJe  by  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
donald,  wlio  waa  at  that  time  there  with  his 
lady,  preparing  to  leave  the  island  and  reside  at 
.Edmbureb. 

Armidel  is  a  neat  house,  built  where  the  Mac- 
donalds  hod  once  a  seat,  which  was  burnt  in 
the  commotions  that  followed  the  Revolution. 
The  walled  orchard,  which  belonged  to  the 
former  house,  still  remains.  It  is  well  shaded 
by  tall  ash- trees,  of  a  species,  a*  Mr.  James  the 
fosflilist  informed  me,  uncommonly  valuable. 
This  plantation  is  very  properly  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  new  account  of  the  state 
of  B  itain,  and  deserves  attention ;  because  it 

C roves  that  the  present  nakedness  of  the  He- 
rides  is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  nature. 

As  we  sat  at  Sir  Alexander's  table,  we  were 
entertained,  according  to  the  ancient  usage  of 
the  north,  with  the  melody  of  the  ba^ipe. 
Every  thing  in  those  countries  has  its  history. 
As  ths  bagpiper  was  playing,  an  elderly  gentle- 
man informed  us,  that  in  some  remote  time,  the 
Macdoialds  of  Glengary  having  been  injured, 
or  offonded,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Culloden,  and 
resolving  to  have  justice  or  vengeance,  came  to 
Culloden  on  a  Sunday,  where,  finding  their  ene- 
mies at  worship,  they  shut  them  up  in  the  church, 
which  they  set  on  fire :  and  this,  said  he,  is  the 
tune  which  the  piper  played  while  they  were 
burning. 

Narrations  like  this,  however  uncertain,  de- 
serve the  notice  of  a  traveller,  because  they  are 
the  only  records  of  a  nation  that  has  no  histo- 
rians, and  afford  the  most  genuine  representa- 
tion of  the  life  and  character  of  the  ancient 
Highlanders. 

Under  the  denomination  of  Highlander,  are 
comprehended  in  Scotland  all  that  now  speak 
the  Erse  language,  or  retain  the  primitive  man- 
ners, whether  they  live  among  the  mountains  or 
in  the  islands ;  and  in  that  sense  I  use  the  name, 
when  there  is  not  some  apparent  reason  for 
making  a  distinction. 

In  Sky  I  first  observed  the  use  of  brogues,  a 
kind  of  artless  shoes,  stitched  with  thongs  so 
loosely,  that  though  they  defend  the  foot  from 
•tones,  they  do  not  exclude  water.  Broffues 
were  formerly  made  of  raw  hides,  with  the  nair 
inwards,  and  such  are  perhaps  still  used  in  rude 
and  remote  parts :  but  they  are  said  not  to  last 
above  two  days.  Where  life  is  somewhat  im- 
proved, they  are  now  made  of  leather  tanned 
with  oik-bark,  as  in  other  places,  or  with  the 
bark  of  birch,  or  roots  of  tormentil,  a  substance 
recommended  in  defect  of  bark,  about  forty  years 
ago,  to  the  Irish  tanners,  by  one  to  whom  the 
parliament  of  that  kingdom  voted  a  reward. 
The  leather  of  Sky  is  not  completely  penetrated 
by  vegetable  matter,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
▼cry  durable. 

My  inquiries  about  brogues  gsive  me  an  early 
specimen  of  Highland  information.  One  day  I 
was  told,  that  to  make  brogues  was  a  domestic 
art,  which  every  man  practised  for  himself)  and 
that  a  pair  of  brogues  was  the  work  of  an  hour. 
I  supposed  that  the  husband  made  brogues  as 
the  wife  made  an  apron,  till  next  day  it  was  told 
me,  that  a  brogue-maker  was  a  trade,  jmd  that 
a  pair  would  cost  half-a-crown.  It  will  easily 
occur  that  these  representations  may  both  be 


true,  and  that,  in  some  placet,  men  may  bujr 

them,  and  in  others  make  them  for  themselves  ; 
but  I  had  both  the  accounta  in  the  same  house 
within  two  days. 

Many  of  my  subsequent  inquiries  upon  more 
interesting  topics  ended  in  the  like  uncertainty. 
He  that  travels  in  the  Highlands  ma^  easiljr  satu- 
rate his  soul  with  intelligence,  if  he  will  ac- 
quiesce in  the  first  account.  The  Highlander 
gives  to  every  question  an  answer  so  prompt  and 
peremptory,  that  skepticism  itself  is  dar^  into 
silence,  and  the  mind  sinks  before  the  bold  re- 
porter in  unresisting  credulity ;  but  if  a  second 
Question  be  venlured,  it  breaks  the  enchantment; 
for  it  is  immediately  discovered,  that  what  was 
told  so  confidently  was  told  at  hazard,  and  (hat 
such  fearlessness  of  assertion  was  either  the 
sport  of  negligence,  or  the  refuge  of  igno- 
rance. 

If  individuals  are  thus  at  variance  with  them- 
selves, it  can  be  no  wonder  that  the  ac<x»unts  of 
different  men  are  contradictory.  The  traditions 
of  an  ignorant  and  savage  people  have  been  for 
ages  negligently  heard,  ana  unskilfully  related. 
Distant  events  must  have  been  mmgled  together, 
and  the  actions  of  one  man  g^iven  to  another. 
These,  however,  are  deficiencies  in  story,  for 
which  no  man  is  now  to  be  censured.  It  were 
enough,  if  what  there  is  yet  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining were  accurately  inspected  and  justly  re- 
presented ;  but  such  is  the  laxitv  of  Highland 
conversation,  that  the  inquirer  is  kept  in  cood- 
nual  suspense,  and,  by  a  kind  of  intellectual  re- 
trogradation,  knows  less  as  he  bears  more. 

In  the  islands  the  plaid  is  rarely  woni.  The 
law  by  which  the  HiglUanders  have  been  obliged 
to  chan^  the  form  of  their  dress,  has,  in  all  the 
places  3iat  we  have  visited,  been  universally 
obeyed.  I  have  seen  only  one  gentleman  com- 
pletely clothed  in  the  ancient  habit,  and  by  hiin 
It  was  worn  only  occasionally  and  wantonly. 
The  common  people  do  not  think  themselves 
under  any  legal  necessity  of  bavins  coats ;  for 
they  say  that  the  law  against  plaids  was  made 
by  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  was  m  force  only  ibr 
his  life :  but  the  same  povertjr  that  mode  it  then 
difficult  for  them  to  change  their  clothing,  hinders 
them  now  from  changing  it  again. 

The  fiUibcg,  or  lower  garment,  is  still  very 
common,  and  the  bonnet  almost  universal:  bat 
their  attire  is  such  as  produces,  in  a  sufficient 
degree,  the  effect  intended  by  the  law,  of  abolish- 
ing the  dissimihtude  of  appearance  between  the 
Highlanders  and  the  other  mhabitants  of  Britain ; 
and,  if  dress  be  supposed  to  have  much  in- 
fluence, facilitates  their  coalition  with  their  fel- 
low-subjects. 

What  we  have  long  used,  we  naturally  like; 
and  therefore  the  Higolanders  were  unwilling  to 
lay  aside  their  plaid,  which  yet  to  an  unpreju- 
diced spectator  must  appear  an  incommodious 
and  cumbersome  dress ;  ror  hanging  lobse  upon 
the  body,  it  must  flutter  in  a  quick  motion^  or 
require  one  of  the  hands  to  keep  it  dose.  The 
Romans  always  laid  aside  the  gown  when  they 
had  any  thing  to  do.  It  was  a  dresa  so  unsuit- 
able to  war,  that  the  same  word  which  signified 
a  gown,  signified  peace.  The  chief  use  of  a  ptakl 
seems  to  be  this,  that  they  could  commodioitsly 
wrap  themselves  in  it  when  they  were  obligad  lo 
sleep  without  a  better  cover. 

In  our  passage  torn  ScoUiukI  to  Sky,  we  wen 
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wet  for  the  first  time  with  a  shower.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Highland  winter,  after 
which  we  were  told  that  a  succession  of  three 
dry  days  was  not  to  be  expected  for  many 
months.  The  winter  of  the  Hebrides  consists  of 
little  more  than  rain  and  wind.  As  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  an  ocean  never  frozen,  the  blasts  that 
come  to  them  over  the  water,  are  too  much  soft- 
ened to  have  the  power  of  congelation.  The 
salt  loughs,  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  shoot  very 
far  into  the  island,  never  have  any  ice  npon  them, 
and  the  pools  of  fre^h  water  will  never  bear  the 
walker.  '  The  snow  that  sometimes  falls,  is  soon 
dissolved  by  the  air,  or  the  rain. 

This  is  not  the  description  of  a  cruel  climate, 
yet  the  dark  months  are  here  a  time  of  great  dis- 
tress; because  the  summer  can  do  little  more 
than  feed  itself,  and  winter  comes  with  its  cold 
and  its  scarcity  upon  families  very  slenderly  pro- 
vided. 

CORIATACHAN  IN  SKT. 

The  third  or  fourth  day  after  our  arrival  at 
Armidel,  brought  us  an  invitation  to  the  isle  of 
Raasay,  which  lies  east  of  Sky.  It  is  incredible 
how  soon  the  account  of  any  event  is  propagated 
in  these  narrow  countries  by  the  love  of  talk, 
which  much  leisure  produces,  and  the  relief  given 
to  the  mind  in  the  penury  of  insular  conversation 
by  a  new  topic  The  arrival  of  strangers  at  a 
place  so  rareljr  visited,  excites  rumour,  and 
quickens  curiosity.  I  know  not  whether  we 
touched  at  any  comer,  where  fame  had  not 
already  prepared  us  a  reception. 

To  gain  a  commodious  passage  to  Raasay,  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  over  a  large  part  of  Sky. 
We  were  furnish^  therefore  wiSi  horses  and  a 
guide.  In  the  islands  there  are  no  roads,  nor  any 
marks  by  which  a  stranger  may  find  his  way. 
The  horseman  has  always  at  his  side  a  native  of 
the  place,  who,  by  pursuing  game,  or  tending 
cattle,  or  being  often  employ^  in  messages  or 
conduct,  has  learned  where  the  ridge  of  tne  hill 
has  breadth  sufficient  to  allow  a  horse  and  his 
rider  a  passage,  and  where  the  moss  or  bo^  is 
hard  enough  to  bear  thei^i.  The  bogs  are  avoided 
as  toilsome  at  least,  if  not  unsafe,  and  therefore 
the  journey  is  made  generally  from  precipice  to 
precipice;  from  which  if  the  eye  ventures  to 
look  down,  it  sees  below  a  gloomy  cavity, 
whence  the  rush  of  water  is  sometimes  neard. 

But  there  seems  to  be  in  all  this  more  alarm 
than  danger.  The  Highlander  walks  ^^arefiilly 
before,  and  the  horse  accustomed  to  the  grouncl, 
follows  him  with  little  deviation.  Sometimes 
the  hill  is  too  steep  for  the  horseman  to  keep  his 
seat,  and  sometimes  the  moss  is  too  tremulous 
to  bear  the  double  weight  of  horse  and  man.  The 
rider  then  dismounts,  and  all  shift  as  they  can. 

Journeys  nrnde  in  this  manner  are  ratner  tedi- 
onsathan  long.  A  very  few  miles  require  several 
hours.  From  Armidel  we  came  at  night  to  Coria- 
tachan,  a  house  very  pleasantly  situated  between 
two  brooks,  with  one  of  the  highest  hills  of  the 
isiand  behind  it.  It  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kinnon.  by  whom  we  were  treated  with  very 
liberal  hospitality,  among  a  more  numerous  and 
elegant  company  than  it  could  have  been  sup- 
posed easy  to  collect. 

The  hiU  behind  the  house  we  did  not  climb. 
The  weather  was  r6ugh,  and  the  height  and 
steepness  discouraged  us.  We  were  told  that 
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there  is  a  cahn  upon  It.  A  cairn  is  a  heap  of 
stones  thrown  upon  the  grave  of  one  eminent  for 
dimity  of  birth,  or  splendour  of  achievements. 
It  IS  said,  that  by  diggmg,  an  urn  is  always  found 
under  these  cairns;  they  must  therefore  have 
been  thus  piled  by  a  people  whose  custom  wai 
to  bum  the  dead.  To  pile  stones  is,  I  believe,  a 
northern  custom,  and  to  bum  the  body  was  the 
Roman  practice ;  nor  do  I  know  when  it  was 
that  these  two  acts  of  sepulture  were  united. 

The  weather  was  next  day  too  violent  for  the 
continuation  of  our  journey ;  but  we  had  no  rea^ 
son  to  complam  of  the  interruption.  We  saw  in 
every  place,  what  we  chiefly  desired  to  know, 
the  inanners  of  the  people.  We  had  company, 
and  if  we  had  chosen  retirement,  we  might  have 
had  books. 

I  never  was  in  any  house  of  the  islands  where 
I  did  not  find  books  in  more  languages  than  one, 
if  I  stayed  long  enough  to  want  Uiem,  except  one 
from  which  the  family  was  removed.  Literature 
is  not  neglected  by  the  higher  rank  of  the  Hebri- 
dians. 

It  need  not,  I  suppose,  be  mentioned,  that  in 
countries  so  little  frequented  as  the  islands,  there 
are  no  houses  where  travellers  are  entertained 
for  money.  He  that  wanders  about  these  wilds, 
either  procures  recommendations  to  those  whose 
habitations,  lie  near  his  way,  or  when  night  and 
weariness  come  upon  him,  takes  the  chance  of 
general  hospitality.  If  he  finds  only  a  cottaee, 
he  can  expect  little  more  than  shelter;  for  tne 
cottagers  have  little  more  for  themselves ;  but  if 
his  good  fortune  brings  htm  to  the  residence  of  a 
eenueman,  he  will  be  glad  of  a  storm  to  prolong 
his  stay.  There  is,  however,  one  inn  by  the  sea- 
side at  Sconsor,  in  Sky,  where  the  post-office  ia 
kept 

At  the  tables  where  a  stranger  is  received, 
neither  plenty~nor  delicacy  is  wanting.  A  tract 
of  land  so  thinly  inhabited  must  have  nrach  wild 
fowl ;  and  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  a 
dinner  without  them.  The  moorgame  is  every 
where  to  be  had.  That  the  sea  abounds  witJi 
fish,  needs  not  to  be  tokl,  fof  it  supphes  a  great 
part  of  Europe.  The  isle  of  Sky  has  stags  and 
roebucks,  but  no  hares.  They  send  very  nume- 
rous droves  of  oxen  yearly  to  England,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  supposed*  to  want  beef  at  home. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  in  great  numbers,  and  they 
have  the  common  domestic  fowls. 

But  as  here  is  nothing  to  be  bought,  every 
family  must  kill  its  own  meat,  and  roast  part  of 
it  somewhat  sooner  than  Apictus  would  pre- 
scribe. Every  kind  of  flesh  is  undoubtedly  ex* 
celled  by  the  variety  and  emulation  of  English 
markets ;  but  that  which  is  not  best  may  be  yet 
very  far  from  bad,  and  he  that  shall  complain  ot 
his  fare  in  the  Hebrides,  has  improved  his  deli- 
cacy more  than  his  manhood. 

Their  fowls  are  not  like  those  plumped  for  sale 
by  the  potilterers  of  London,  but  they  are  as  good 
as  other  places  commonly  aflbrd,  except  that  the 
ffeese,  by  feeding  in  the  sea,  have  universally  a 
fishy  rankness. 

These  geese  seem  to  be  of  a  middle  race,  be> 
tween  the  wild  and  domestic  kinds.  They  are 
so  tame  as  to  own  a  home,  and  so  wild  as  some- 
times to  fly  quite  away. 

Their  native  bread  is  made  of  oats,  or  barley. 
Of  oatmeal  they  spread  very  thin  cakes,  coarN 
and  faard^  to  which  unaccustomed  palates  afenol 
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matf  Tooondled.  The  barley  oaket  are  thicker 
and  softer  ;  I  besan  to  eat  them  without  UDwiU 
Ungness :  the  bfackaess  of  their  colour  raises 
•ome  dislike,  but  the  taste  is  not  disiigreeable. 
in  most  booses  there  is  wheat  flour,  with  which 
we  were  sure  to  be  treated  if  we  staid  loii|^ 
enough  to  have  it  kneaded  and  baked.  As  nei- 
ther Teast  nor  leaven  are  used  among  them,  their 
bread  of  every  kind  is  unfermented.  They  make 
only  cakes,  and  never  mould  a  loaf. 

A  man  o(  the  Hebrides,  for  of  the  women's 
Aet  I  can  giv^  no  account,  as  soon  as  he  appears 
in  the  morning,  swallows  a  gloss  of  whiskey ; 
yet  they  are  not  a  drunken  race,  at  least  I  never 
was  present  at  much  intemperance ;  but  no  man 
n  BO  abstemious  as  to  refuse  the  morning  dram, 
which  they  call  a  shalk. 

The  wonl  whUkey  signifies  water,  and  is  ap- 
plied by  way  of  eminence  to  ttroujg  waler,  or  dis- 
tilled houor.  The  spirit  drunk  in  the  North  is 
drawn  uom  barley.  I  never  tasted  it,  except 
ance  for  experiment  at  the  inn  in  Inverary,  when 
I  thooffht  it  preferable  to  any  Elnglish  malt  bran- 
ny, ft  was  strong,  but  not  pungent,  and  was 
free  from  the  empyreumatic  taste  or  smelL 
What  was  the  process  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
inquiring,  nor  do  I  wish  to  improve  the  art  of 
nakinff  poison  pleasant 

Not  long  after  the  dram,  may  be  expected  the 
breakfast,  a  meal  in  which  the  Scots,  whether  of 
the  lowlands  or  mountains,  must  be  confessed 
to  excel  us.  The  tea  and  coffee  are  accompa- 
nied not  only  with  butter,  but  with  honey,  con- 
serves, and  marmalades.  If  an  epicure  could 
remove  by  a  wish,  in  auest  of  sensual  gratifica- 
tions, wherever  he  had  supped  he  would  break- 
fiist  in  Scotland. 

In  the  islands,  however,  they  do  what  I  found 
it  not  veiT  easy  to  endure.  They  pollute  the 
tea-table  by  plates  piled  with  large  slices  of 
Cheshire  cheese,  which  mingles  its  less  grateful 
odours  with  the  fragrance  of  the  tea. 

Where  many  questions  are  to  be  asked,  some 
will  be  onritted.  I  forgot  to  inquire  how  they 
were  supplied  with  so  much  exotic  luxury.  Per- 
uana the  French  may  bring  them  wine  for  wool, 
and  the  Dutch  ^ve  them  tea  and  coffee  at  the 
fishing  season,  m  exchange  for  fresh  provision. 
Their  trade  n  unconstrained ;  they  pay  no  cus- 
toms, for  there  is  no  officer  to  demand  them  ; 
whatever,  therefore,  is  made  dear  only  by  impost, 
is  obtained  here  at  an  easy  rate. 

A  dinner  in  the  Western  Islands  diflers  very 
little  from  a  dinner  in  England,  except  that,  in 
the  place  of  tarts,  there  are  always  set  diflierent 
preparations  of  milk.  This  part  of  their  diet 
will  admit  some  improvement  Thongfa  they 
have  milk,  and  e^gs,  and  sugar,  few  of  them 
know  how  to  compound  them  in  a  custard. 
Their  gardens  afford  them  no  great  variety,  but 
they  have  always  some  vegetables  on  the  table. 
Potatoes  at  least  are  never  wanting,  which, 
though  they  have  not  known  them  long,  are  now 
•ne  of  the  principal  parts  of  their  food.  Th«y 
are  not  oftne  mealy,  but  the  viscous  kind.  ^ 

Their  more  elaborate  cookery,  or  made  dishes, 
an  Englishman,  at  the  first  taste,  is  not  likely  to 
approve,  bat  the  culinary  compositions  of  every 
ooontry  are  often  such  as  become  grateful  to 
other  nations  only  by  degrees  ;  though  I  have 
read  a  French  auUior,  wlro,  in  the  elation  of  his 
tMait,   says^  that  French  oookery  pioaMs  aU 


foreigners,  but  ibrdgn  coakery  natcr  i 

Frenchman. 

Their  suppers  are  like  tkeur  dinners^  variooi 
and  plentifuL  The  table  is  always  covered  with 
elegant  linen.  Their  plates  for  common  use  are 
often  of  that  kind  of  manufiicture  which  is 
called  cream-coloured,  or  queen's  ware.  They 
use  silver  on  aU  occasions  where  it  is  conunoo 
in  England,  nor  did  I  ever  find  a  spoon  of  honi 
but  in  one  house. 

The  knives  are  not  often  either  very  bright 
or  very  sharpy  They  are  indeed  instruments  of 
which  the  Highlanders  have  not  been  long  ac> 
quainted  with  the  general  use.  They  were  not 
re^larly  laid  on  tl^  table,  before  the  prohibitioB 
ofarms,  and  the  change  of  dress.  Thirty  years 
ago  the  Highlander  wore  his  knife  as  a  oom- 
paniott  to  his  dirk  or  dagger,  and  when  the  com- 
pany sat  down  to  meat,  the  men  who  had  knives 
cut  the  flesh  into  small  pieces  for  the  women, 
who  with  their  fingers  conveyed  it  to  their 
months. 

There  was,  perhaps,  never  any  change  of  na- 
tional manners  so  quick,  so  great,  and  so  gene- 
ral, as  that  which  has  operat^  in  the  Highknds 
by  the  last  conquest,  and  the  subsequent  laws* 
We  came  thither  too  late  to  see  what  we  expect- 
ed,, a  jpeople  of  peculiar  appearance,  and  a  sys- 
tem or  antiquated  life.  The  clans  retain  little 
now  of  their  original  character ;  their  fetodty  of 
temper  is  softened,  their  military  ardour  is  extin- 
guished, their  dignity  of  independence  is  de^ 
Sressed,  their  contempt  of  government  is  sub- 
ued,  and  their  reverence  for  their  duefs  abated. 
Of  what  they  had  before  the  late  conqoest  of 
their  country,  there  remain  only  their  langnsga 
and  their  poverty.  Their  language  is  attacked 
on  every  side.  Schoob  are  erected,  in  whidi 
Elnglish  only  is  taught,  and  there  were  lately 
some  who  thought  it  reasonable  to  refoae  then 
a  version  of  the  holy  scriptures,  that  they  i  '  * 
have  no  monument  of  their  mother-toncne. 

That  their  poverty  is  gradually  abated  cannot 
be  mentioned  among  the  unpleamng  conseqneo- 
ces  of  subjection.  They  are  now  acqnsmted 
with  money,  and  the  possibility  of  gain  will  by 
d^rees  make  them  mdustrioua.  Such  is  tM 
efiect  of  the  late  regulations,  that  a  longer  joor^ 
ney  than  to  the  Hi^ilands  must  be  taken  bv  him 
whose  curiosity  pante  for  savage  virtoes  and  bar- 
barous grandeur. 

RAASAT. 

At  the  first  intermission  of  the  stoimy  weathtf 
we  were  informed,  that  the  boat,  which  was  to 
convey  Us  to  Raasay,  attended  us  on  the  ooaiL 
We  bad  from  this  time  our  inteUigeace  fac^ta- 
ted,  and  our  conversation  enlarged,  by  the  cob»> 
pany  of  Mr.  Macqueen,  minister  of  a  pariah  in 
Sky,  whose  knowledge  and  politeness  give  has 
a  title  equally  to  kindness  and  respect,  vid  who. 
from  this  time,  never  forsook  us  till  we  were  pia' 
paring  to  leave  Sky,  and  the  adjacent  places. 

The  boat  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mai 
colra  Macleod,  a  gentleman  of  Raasay.  Tht 
water  was  calm,  and  the  rowers  were  vigorous; 
so  that  our  passage  was  quick  and  pleasantw 
When  we  came  near  the  island,  we  saw  the 
laird's  house,  a  neat  modem  fabric^  and  fbood 
Mr.  Madoed,  the  proprietor  of  the  island,  with 
many  gentlemen,  expecting^  on  the  baach.— 
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We  had,  as  at  all  other  places,  some  difficulty  in 
landing.  The  crags  were  irregularly  broken, 
and  a  false  step  would  have  been  very  mis- 
chievouB. 

It  seemed  that  the  rocks  might,  with  no  great 
labour,  have  been  hewn  almost  into  a  regular 
fliglit  of  steps ;  and  as  there  are  no  other  landing 
places,  I  considered  this  ruffged  ascent  as  the 
consequence  of  a  form  of  me  inured  to  hard- 
ships, and  therefore  not  studious  of  nice  accom- 
modations. But  I  know  not  whether,  for  many 
ages,  it  was  not  considered  as  a  part  of  military 
policy,  to  keep  the  country  not  easily  accessible. 
The  rocks  are  natural  fortifications,  and  an  ene- 
my climbing  with  difficulty  was  easily  destroyed 
by  those  who  stood  high  above  him. 

Our  reception  exceeded  our  expectations.  We 
found  nothing  but  civility,  elegance,  and  plenty. 
After  the  usual  refreshments,  and  the  usual  con- 
versation, the  evening  came  upon  us.  The  car- 
pet was  then  rolled  off  the  floor ;  the  musician 
was  called,  and  the  whole  company  was  invited 
to  dance,  nor  did  ever  fairies  trip  with  greater 
alacrity.  The  general  air  of  festivity,  which 
predominated  in  this  place,  so  far  remote  from 
all  those  regions  which  the  mind  has  been  used 
to  contemplate  as  the  mansions  of  pleasure, 
struck  the  imagination  with  a  delightful  sur- 
prise, analogous  to  that  which  is  felt  at  an  unex- 
pected emersion  from  darkness  into  light 

When  it  was  time  to  sup,  the  dance  ceased, 
and  six  and  thirty  persons  sat  down  to  two  tables 
in  the  same  room.  After  supper  the  ladies  suns 
Erse  songs,  to  which  I  listened  as  an  English 
audience  to  an  Italian  opera,  delighted  with  the 
flonrid  of  words  which  I  did  not  understand. 

I  inauired  the  subjects  of  the  songs,  and  was 
told  of^  one,  that  it  was  a  love-song,  and  of  ano- 
ther, that  it  was  a  farewell  composed  by  one  of 
the  islanders  that  was  going,  in  this  epidemical 
fury  of  emigration,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Ame- 
rica. What  sentiments  would  rise,  on  such  an 
occasion,  in  the  heart  of  one  who  had  not  been 
taught  to  lament  by  precedent,  I  should  gladly 
have  known;  but  the  lady,  by  whom  I  sat, 
thought  herself  not  equal  to  the  work  of  trans- 
lating. 

Mr.  Macleod  is  the  proprietor  of  the  islands 
of  Raasay,  Rona,  and  Flaada,  and  possesses  an 
extensive  district  in  Sky.  The  estate  has  not, 
during  four  hundred  years,  gained  or  lost  a  sin- 
gle acre. 

One  of  the  old  Highland  alliances  has  conti- 
nued for  two  hundred  years,  and  is  still  subsist- 
ing between  Macleod  of  Raasay,  and  Macdon- 
ald  of  Sky,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  survi- 
vor always  inherits  the  arms  of  the  deceased ;  a 
natural  memorial  of  military  friendship.  At  the 
death  of  the  late  Sir  James  J^^acdonald,  his 
sword  was  delivered  to  the  present  laird  of 
Raasay. 

The  family  of  Raasay  consists  of  the  laird, 
the  lady,  three  sons,  and  ten  daughters.  For 
the  sons  there  is  a  tutor  in  the  house,  and  the 
lady  is  said  to  be  very  skilful  and  diligent  in  the 
education  of  her  giris.  More  gentleness  of 
manners,  or  a  more  pleasing  appearance  of  do- 
mestic society,  is  not  found  in  tne  most  polished 
countries. 

Raasay  is  the  only  inhabited  island  in  Mr. 
Macleod's  possession.  Rons  and  Fladda  afllbrd 
only  pasture  for  oettle,  of  which  one  hundred  and 


sixty  winter  hi  Rona,  under  the  supetintendkuice 
of  a  solitary  herdsman. 

The  length  of  Raasay  is,  by  coinputation,  fif* 
teen  miles,  and  the  breadth  two.  These  coud>- 
tries  have  never  been  measured,  and  the  cunipu- 
tation  hv  miles  is  negligent  and  arbitrary.  We 
observeci  in  travelling,  that  the  nominal  and 
real  distance  of  places  had  very  little  relation  to 
each  other.  Raasav  probably  contains  near  a 
hundred  square  miles.  It  affords  not  much 
ground,  notwithstandmg  its  extent,  either  for 
tillage  or  pasture  ;  for  it  is  rough,  rocky,  and 
barren.  The  cattle  often  perish  by  falling  from 
the  precipices.  It  is  like  the  other  islands,  I 
think,  generally  naked  of  shade,  but  it  is  naked 
by  neglect ;  for  the  laird  has  an  orchard,  and 
very  mrge  forest  trees  grow  about  his  house. 
Like  other  hilly  countries,  it  has  many  rivulets. 
One  of  the  brooks  turns  a  corn-mill,  and  at  least 
one  produces  trouts. 

In  the  streams  or  fresh  lakes  of  the  islands,  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  other  fish  than  trouts 
and  eels.  The  trouts  which  I  have  seen  are  not 
large ;  the  colour  of  their  flesh  is  tinged  as  in 
Elnirland.  Of  their  eels  I  can  give  no  account, 
having  never  tasted  them  j  for  f  believe  they  are 
not  considered  as  wholesome  food. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  fix  the  principles  upon 
which  mankind  have  agreed  to  eat  some  ani- 
mals, and  reject  others ;  and  as  the  principle  is 
not  evident,  it  is  not  uniform.  That  which  is 
selected  as  delicate  in  one  country,  is  by  its 
neighbours  abhorred  as  loathsome.  The  Nea- 
politans lately  refused  to  eat  potatoes  in  a 
famine.  An  Englishman  is  not  easily  per- 
suaded to  dine  on  snails  with  an  Italian,  on 
fross  with  a  Frenchman,  or  on  horse-flesh  with 
a  Tartar,  The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Sky. 
I  know  not  whether  of  the  other  islands,  houi 
not  only  eels,  but  pork  and  bacon,  in  abhor- 
rence, and  accordingly  I  never  saw  a  hog  in  the 
Hebrides,  except  one  at  Dunvegan. 

Raasay  has  wild  fowl  in  abundance,  but 
neither  deer,  hares,  nor  rabbits.  Why  it  has 
them  not,  might  be  asked,  but  that  of  such 
questions  there  is  no  end.  Why  does  any  na^ 
tion  want  what  it  might  have?  Why  are  not 
spices  transplanted  to  America?  Why  does  tea 
continue  to  be  brought  from  China?  Life  im- 
proves but  by  slow  (i^greee,  and  much  in  every 
place  is  yet  to  do.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  raise  roebucks  in  Raasay,  but  without  effect. 
The  young  ones  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  rear, 
and  the  old  can  very  seldom  be  taken  alive. 

Hares  and  rabbits  might  be  more  easily  ob> 
tained.  That  they  have  few  or  none  of  either 
in  Sky,  they  impute  to  the  ravage  of  the  foxes, 
and  have  therefore  set,  for  some  years  past,  a 
price  upon  their  heads,  which,  as  the  number 
was  diminished,  has  been  gradually  raised,  from 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  to  a  guinea,  a  sum 
so  great  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that  in  a  short 
time  Sky  may  be  as  free  from  foxes,  as  England 
from  wolves.  The  fund  for  these  rewards  is  & 
tax  of  sixpence  in  the  pound,  imposed  by  the 
farmers  on  themselves,  and  said  to  be  paid  with 
great  willingness. 

The  beasts  of  prey  in  the  islands  are  foxes, 
otters,  and  weasels.  The  foxes  are  bigger  than 
those  of  En^and  ;  but  the  otters  exceed  ours  in 
a  far  greater  proportion.  I  saw  one  at  ArmideL 
of  a  aiae  much  beyond  that  which  I  suppoeed 
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them  ererio  attain :  and  Mr.  Madean,  the  heir  of 
Col,  a  man  of  middle  stature,  iaformed  roe  that 
he  once  thot  an  otter,  of  which  the  tail  breached 
the  ground,  when  he  held  up  the  head  to  a  level 
with  his  own.  I  expected  the  otter  to  have  a 
foot  particularly  formed  for  the  art  of  swim- 
ming ;  but  upon  examination,  I  did  not  find  it 
differing  much  from  thai  of  a  spaniel.  As  he 
preys  in  the  sea«  he  does  little  visible  mischief, 
ana  is  killed  only  for  his  for.  White  otters  are 
aometimes  seen. 

In  Raasay  they  might  have  hares  and  rabbits, 
for  they  have  no  foxes.  Some  depredations, 
such  as  were  never  made  before,  have  caused  a 
suspicion  that  a  fox  has  been  lately  landed  in  the 
island  by  spite  or  wantonness.  Thb  imaginary 
stranger  has  never  ^et  been  seen,  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  the  mischief  was  done  by  some 
other  animal.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  creature  so 
ungentle,  whose  head  could  have  been  sold  in 
Sky  ibr  a  guinea,  should  be  kept  alive  only  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  sending  him  to  prey  upon 
a  neighbour :  and  the  passage  from  Sky  is  wider 
than  a  fox  would  venture  to  swim,  unless  he 
were  chased  by  dogs  into  the  sea,  and  perhaps 
then  his  strensith  would  enable  him  to  cross. 
How  beasts  of  prey  came  into  any  islands,  is 
not  easy  to  guess.  In  cold  countries  they  take 
advantage  of  hard  winters,  and  travel  over  the 
ice :  but  this  is  a  very  scanty  solution  ;  for  they 
are  found  where  they  have  no  discoverable 
means  of  coming. 

The  com  of  this  island  is  but  little.  I  saw 
the  harvest  of  a  small  field.  The  women  reaped 
the  com,  and  the  men  bound  up  the  sheaves. 
The  strokes  of  the  sickle  were  timed  by  the 
modulation  of  the  harvest-song,  in  which  all 
their  voices  were  united.  They  accompany  in 
the  Highlands  every  action  which  ran  be  done 
in  equal  time,  with  an  appropriated  strain,  which 
has,  they  saj,  not  much  meaning ;  but  its  efiects 
are  regulonty  and  cheerfulness.  The  ancient 
proceleusmaUc  song,  by  which  the  rowers  of 
galleys  were  animated,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  heen  of  this  kind.  There  is  now  an  oar- 
song  used  by  the  Hebridians. 

The  ground  of  Raasay  seems  fitter  for  cattle 
than  for  com,  and  of  black  cattle  I  suppose  the 
number  b  very  great  The  laird  himself  keeps 
a  herd  of  four  hundred,  one  hundred  of  which 
are  annually  sold.  Of  an  extensive  domain, 
which  he  holds  in  his  own  hands,  he  considers 
the  sale  of  cattle  as  repaying  him  the  rent,  and 
supports  the  plenty  of  a  very  liberal  table  with 
the  remaining  proauct 

Raasay  is  supposed  to  have  been  very  long 
inhabiteo.  On  one  side  of  it  they  show  caves 
into  which  the  rude  nations  of  the  first  ages  re- 
treated from  the  weather.  These  dreary  vaults 
might  have  had  other  uses.  There  is  still  a 
cavity  near  the  house  called  the  oar-cave,  in 
which  the  seamen,  after  one  of  those  piratical 
expeditions  which  in  rougher  times  were  very 
frcNquent,  used,  as  tradition  telU,  to  hide  their 
oaxs.  This  hollow  was  near  the  sea,  that  no- 
thjn^  so  necessary  mi!?ht  be  far  to  be  fetched ; 
and  It  was  secret,  that  enemies,  if  they  landed, 
could  find  nothing.  Yet  it  is  not  very  evident 
of  what  u^e  it  was  to  hide  their  oars  from  those, 
who  if  they  were  masters  of  the  coast,  could 
take  away  their  boats. 

A  proof  much  stronger  of  tho  dj5tajioe  ftti 


which  the  first  poaseaaora  of  thn  ialand  lived 
from  the  present  tune,  is  afibrded  by  the  stooa 
heads  of  aitows,  which   are  very  freootntly 

Cicked  up.  The  people  call  them  elf-bolts,  sod 
elieve  tnat  the  fairies  shoot  them  at  the  cattle. 
They  nearly  resemble  those  wluch  Mr.  Banks 
has  lately  brought  from  the  savage  countries  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  must  hsve  been  made  by 
a  nation  to  which  the  use  of  metals  was  un- 
known. 

The  number  of  this  Uttle  community  has 
never  been  counted  by  its  ruler,  nor  have  I  ob- 
tained any  positive  account,  consistent  with  the 
result  of  political  computation.  Not  many  years 
ago,  the  late  laird  led  out  one  hundred  men 
upon  a  military  expedition.  The  sixth  part  of  a 
people  is  supposeid  capable  of  bearing  arms: 
Raasay  bad  uerefore  six  hundred  inhabitants. 
But  because  it  i»not  likely  that  every  man  abla 
to  serve  in  tlie  field  would  follow  the  summons, 
or  that  the  chief  would  leave  his  lands  totally 
defenceless,  or  take  away  all  the  hands  qualified 
for  labour,^ let  it  be  supposed,  that  half  as  many 
might  be  permitted  to  stay  at  home.  The  whole 
number  then  will  be  nine  hundred  ;  or  nine  to  a 
square  mile ;  a  degree  of  populousness  greater 
than  those  tracts  of  desolation  can  often  show. 
They  are  content  with  their  country,  and  fiuth- 
ful  to  Uieir  chiefs,  and  yet  uninfected  with  the 
fever  of  migration.     ~ 

Near  the  house  at  Raasay  is  a  chapel  unroofed 
and  rainous,  which  has  long  been  used  only 
as  a  place  of  burial.  About  uie  churches  in  the 
islands  are  small  squares  enclosed  with  stone, 
which  belong  to  particular  families,  as  reposito- 
ries for  the  dead.  At  Raasay  there  is  one,  I 
think,  for  the  proprietor,  and  one  for  some  col- 
lateral house. 

It  is  told  by  Martin,  that  at  the  death  of  the 
lady  of  the  island,  it  has  b^n  here  the  custom  to 
erect  a  cross.  This  we  found  not  to  be  true. 
The  stones  that  stand  about  the  chapel  at  a  small 
distance,  some  of  which,  perhaps,  nave  crosses 
cut  upon  them,  are  believed  to  have  been  not 
funeral  monuments,  but  the  ancient  botmdanesol 
the  sanctuary  or  consecrated  ground. 

Martin  was  a  man  not  illiterate :  he  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Sky,  and  therefore  was  within 
reach  of  intelligence,  and  with  no  ^reat  difficulty 
might  have  visited  the  places  which  he  undec^ 
takes  to  describe ;  yet  with  all  his  o>pportunities, 
he  has  often  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived. 
He  lived  in  the  last  century,  when  the  chiefs  of 
the  clans  had  lost  little  of  their  original  influ- 
ence. The  mountains  were  yet  unpenetrated. 
no  inlet  was  opened  to  foreign  novelties,  and 
the  feudal  institutions  operated  upon  life  with 
their  full  force.  He  might  therefore  have  dis- 
played a  series  of  suboraination  and  a  form  of 
government,  which  in  more  luminous  and  im- 
proveo  regions  have  been  long  forgotten,  and 
nave  delighted  his  readere  with  many  uncouth 
customs  that  are  now  disused,  and  wild  opinions 
that  prevail  no  longer.  But  he  probably  had  not 
knowledge  of  the  world  sufficient  to  qualify  him 
for  judging  what  would  deserve  or  i^tn  the  at- 
tention ot  mankind.  The  mode  of  life  which 
was  familiar  to  himself,  he  did  not  suppose  un- 
known to  others,  nor  imagine  that  he  could  give 
pleasure  by  telling  that,  of  which  it  was,  in  hii 
little  country,  impossible  to  be  ignorant 

What  he  hoj  oe^j^lectedy  cannot  now  be  par 
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formed.  In  nitions,  where  there  is  hmidly  the 
u#f.  of  letters,  what  is  once  oat  of  si^ht  is  lost 
for  ever.  They  think  but  little,  and  of  their  few 
thoughts,  none  are  wasted  on  the  past,  in  which 
they  are  neither  interested  by  fear  nor  hope. 
Their  only  registers  are  stated  obsenrances  and 
practical  representations.  For  this  reason  an 
ttge  of  ignorance  is  an  a^re  of  ceremony.  Pa- 
geants, and  processions,  and  commemorations, 
gradually  shrink  away,  as  better  methods  come 
mto  use  of  recording  events,  and  preserving 
rights. 

It  is  not  only  in  Raasay  that  the  chapel  is  un- 
.  roofed  and  useless ;  through  the  few  islands 
which  we  visited  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  of 
any  house  of  prayer,  except  in  Sky,  that  was 
not  in  ruins.  The  malignant  influence  of  Cal- 
'  vinism  has  blasted  ceremony  and  decency  to- 
gether ;  and  if  the  remembrance  of  papal  super- 
stition is  obliterated,  the  monuments  of  papal 
piety  are  likewise  efllaced. 

It  has  been,  for  many  years,  popular  to  talk 
of  the  lazy  devotion  <Jf  tne  Romish  Clercy;  over 
the  sleepy  laziness  of  men  that  erected  churches^ 
we  nmy  indulge  our  superiority  with  a  new  tri- 
umph, by  comparing  it  with  the  fervid  activity  of 
those  who  suffer  them  to  fall. 

Of  the  destruction  of  churches,  the  decay  of 
religion  must  in  time  be  the  consequence ;  for 
while  the  public  acts  of  the  ministry  are  now 
performed  in  houses,  a  very  small  number 
can  be  present ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
islanders  make  no  use  of  books,  all  must  ne- 
cessarily live  in  total  ignorance  who  want  the 
opportunity  of  vocal  instruction. 

Prom  these  remains  of  ancient  sanctity,  whii4i 
are  every  where  to  be  found,  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that,  for  the  last  two  centuries^  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  islands  have  decreased  m  number. 
This  argument,  which  supposes  that  the  churches 
have  been  suffered  to  tall,  only  because  they 
were  no  longer  necessary,  would  have  some 
force,  if  the  lionses  of  worship  still  remaining 
were  sufficient  for  the  people.  But  since  they 
have  now  no  churches  at  all,  these  venerable 
fragments  do  not  prove  the  people  of  former 
times  to  have  been  more  numerous,  but  to  have 
been  more  devout  If  the  inhabitants  were 
doubled,  with  their  present  principles,  it  appears 
not  that  any  provision  for  public  worship  would 
be  made.  Where  the  religion  of  a  country  en- 
forces consecrated  buildings,  the  number  of  those 
buildings  may  be  supposed  to  aflford  some  indi- 
cation, however  uncertain,  of  the  populousncps 
of  the  place  ;  but  where  by  a  change  of  manners 
a  nation  is  contented  to  live  without  them,  their 
decay  impHes  no  diminution  of  inhabitants. 

Some  of  these  dilapidations  are  said  to  be 
fuund  in  islands  now  uninhabited,  but  I  doubt 
whether  we  ran  thence  infer  that  they  were  ever 
peopled.  The  religion  of  the  middle  age  is  well 
known  to  have  placed  too  much  hope  in  lonely 
austerities.  Voluntary  solitude  was  the  great 
art  of  propitiation,  by  which  crimes  were  effaced, 
and  conscience  was  appeased:  it  is  therefore 
not  unlikely,  that  oratories  were  often  built  in 
places  where  retirement  was  sure  to  have  no 
disturbance. 

Raasay  has  little  that  can  detain  a  traveller, 
except  the  laird  and  his  family ;  btit  their  power 
wants  no  auxiliaries.  Such  a  seat  of  hospitality, 
amidst  the  winds  and  waters,  fills  the  iiDa^;iiia- 


tion  with  a  deli^Mful  contrariety  of  images. 
Without  is  the  rough  ocean  and  the  rocky  land, 
the  beating  billows  and  the  howling  storm: 
within  is  plenty  and  elegance,  beauty  and  jjayetv, 
the  song  and  the  dance.  In  Raasay,  if  I  could 
have  found  an  Ulysses,  I  had  fancied  a  Pheacia. 

DUNVEGAN. 

At  Raasay,  by  ^ood  fortune,  Macleod,  so  the 
chief  of  the  clan  is  called,  was  paying  a  visit, 
and  by  him  we  were  invited  to  his  seat  at  Dun* 
veiran.  Raasay  has  a  stout  boat  built  in  Nor- 
way, in  which,  with  six  oars,  he  conveyed  us 
back  to  Sky.  We  landed  at  Port  R^  *o  called 
because  James  the  FifUi  of  Scotland,  who  had 
curiosity  to  visit  the  Islands,  came  mio  iL  The 
port  is  made  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  deep  end 
narrow,  where  a  ship  lay  waiting  to  di^jeoplc 
Sky,  by  carrying  the  natives  away  to  America. 

In  coasting  Sky,  we  passed  by  the  cavern  in 
'which  it  was  the  custom,  as  Martin  relates,  to 
catch  birds  in  the  night,  by  making  a  fire  at  the 
entrance.  This  practise  is  disused;  for  the 
birds,  as  is  known  often  to  happen,  have  changed 
their  haunts. 

Here  we  dined  at  a  public-house,  I  believe  the 
only  inn  of  the  island,  and  having  mounted  our 
hoi-bes,  travelled  in  the  manner  already  described, 
till  we  came  to  Kingsborough,  a  place  distin- 
guished by  that  name^  because  the  king  lodged 
here  when  he  landed  at  Port  Re.  We  were 
entertained  with  the  usual  hospitality  by  Mr. 
Macdonald,  and  his  lady  Flora  M^cdonald,  a 
name  that  will  be  mentioned  in  history,  and  if 
courage  and  fidelity  be  virtues,  mentioned  with 
honour.  She  is  a  woman  of  middle  stature,  sofl 
features,  gentle  manners,  and  elegant  presence. 

In  the  morning  wo  sent  our  horses  round  a 
promontory  to  meet  us,  and  spared  ourselves 
part  of  the  day's  fatigue,  by  crossing  an  arm  of 
the  sea.  We  had  at  last  some  difficulty  in 
cominiT  to  Dunve^n :  for  our  way  led  over  an 
extensive  n)oor,  w  nere  every  step  was  to  be  taken 
with  caution,  and  we  wore  oflen  obliged. to  alight 
because  the  ground  could  not  be  trusted.  In 
travelling  thb  watery  flat,  I  perceived  that  it 
had  a  visible  declivity,  and  miffht  without  much 
expense  or  difficulty  be  drained.  But  difficulty 
and  expense  are  relative  terms,  which  have  difl*e- 
rent  meanings  in  different  places. 

To  Dunvegan  we  came,  very  willing  to  be  at 
rest,  and  found  our  fatigue  amply  recompensed 
by  our  reception.  Lady  Macleod,  who  had  lived 
many  years  in  England,  was  newly  come  hither 
with  her  son  and  four  daughters,  who  knew  all 
the  arts  of  southern  elecance,  and  all  the  modes 
of  English  economy.  Hei-e  therefore  we  settled, 
and  did  not  spoil  the  present  hour  with  thoughts 
of  departure. 

Dunvegan  is  a  rocky  prominence,  that  juts  out 
into  a  bay,  on  the  west  side  of  Sky.  The  house, 
which  is  the  principal  seat  of  Macleod,  is  partly 
old  and  partly  modem ;  it  is  built  upon  the  rock, 
and  looks  upon  the  water.  It  forms  two  sides  of  a 
small  square :  on  the  third  side  is  the  skeleton  of  a 
castle  of  unknown  antiquity,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Norwegian  fortress,  when  tne  Danes  were 
masters  of  the  islands.  It  is  so  nearly  entire, 
that  it  might  have  easily  been  made  habitable, 
were  there  not  an  ominous  tradition  in  the  fa- 
mily, that  the  owner  shall  not  long  outlive  the 
reporatioD.     The  gmndf«ther  of  the   present 
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laird,  in  defiance  of  pre£etion,  began  tbe  work, 
but  desisted  in  a  btUe  lime,  and  applied  his 
money  to  worse  uses. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  lived  for 
many  ages  in  continual  expectation  of  hostili- 
ties, the  chief  of  every  clan  resided  in  a  fortress. 
This  house  was  accessible  only  from  the  water, 
till  the  last  possessor  opened  an  entrance  by 
stairs  upon  the  land. 

They  had  formerly  reason  to  be  afraid,  not 
only  of  declared  wars  and  authorized  invaders,* 
or  of  roving  pirates,  which  in  the  northern  seas 
must  have  been  very  common ;  but  of  inroads 
and  insults  from  rival  dans,  who,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  feudal  independence,  asked  no  leave  of 
their  sovereign  to  make  war  on  one  another. 
Sky  has  been  ravaged  by  a  feud  between  the 
two  mighty  powers  of  Macdonald  and  Macleod. 
Macdonald  having  married  a  Macleod,  upon 
some  discontent  dumissed  her,  perhaps  because 
she  had  brought  him  no  children.  Before  the 
reign  of  James  the  Fifth,  a  Highland  laird  made 
a  trial  of  his  wife  for  a  certain  time,  and  if  she 
did  not  please  him,  he  was  then  at  liberty  to  send 
her  nway.  This  however  must  always  have 
offended,  and  Macleod  resenting  the  injury, 
whatever  were  iu  circumstances,  declared,  that 
the  wedding  had  been  solemnized  without  a  bon- 
fire, but  that  the  separation  should  be  better 
illuminated ;  and  raismg  a  little  army,  set  fire 
to  the  territories  of  Macxionald,  who  returned  a 
visit,  tuid  prevailed. 

Another  story  may  show  the  disorderly  state 
of  insular  neignbourhood.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  isle  of  Eig,  meeting  a  boat  manned  by 
Macleods,  tiedthe  crew  hand  and  foot,  and  set 
them  adrift.  Macleod  landed  uoon  Egg^  and 
demanded  the  oflenders;  but  tne  inhabitants 
refusing  to  surrender  them,  retreated  to  a  ca- 
vern, into  which  they  thought  their  enemies  un- 
likely to  follow  them.  Madeud  choked  them 
with  smoke,  and  left  them  lying  dead  by  families 
as  they  stood. 

Here  the  violence  of  the  weather  confined  us 
for  some  time,  not  at  all  to  our  discontent  or  in- 
convenience. We  would  indeed  very  wilUn^y 
have  visited  the  islands,  which  might  be  seen 
from  the  house,  scattered  in  the  sea,  and  I  was 
particularly  desirous  to  have  viewed  Isay ;  but 
the  storms  did  not  permit  us  to  launch  a  boat, 
and  we  were  condemned  to  listen  in  idleness  to 
the  wind,  except  when  we  were  better  engaged 
by  listening  to  the  ladies. 

We  had  here  more  wind  than  waves,  and 
suffered  the  severity  of  a  tempest,  without  en- 
ioying  its  magnificence.  The  sea  being  broken 
by  the  multitude  of  islands,  does  not  roar  with 
so  much  noise,  nor  beat  the  storm  with  such 
foamy  violence,  as  I  have  remarked  on  the  coast 
of  Sussex.  Though,  while  I  was  in  the  He- 
brides, the  wind  was  extremely  turbubnt,  I 
never  saw  very  high  billows. 

The  country  about  Dunvegan  is  rough  and 
oarren.  There  are  no  trees  except  in  the  or- 
chard, which  is  a4ow  sheltered  spot  surrounded] 
wi  Ji  a  wall. 

When  this  house  was  intended  to  sustain  a 
siege,  a  well  was  made  in  the  c«)urt,  by  boring 
the  rock  downwards,  till  water  was  found,  which 
though  so  near  to  the  sea,  I  have  not  heard 
menuoned  as  brackish,  though  it  has  some  hard- 
neaa,  or  other  qualitiesi  whioi  make  it  less  fit  for 


use;  and  the fkinily  is  now  better  RippliedfkQM 
a  stream  which  rcms  by  the  rock,  finom  twu 
pleasing  waterfalls. 

Here  we  saw  some  traces  of  former  manna^ 
and  heard  some  standing  traditions.  In  tbe 
house  is  kept  an  ox's  honri,  hollowed  so  as  to 
hold  perhaps  two  quarts,  which  tne  heir  <^Ma& 
leod  was  expected  to  swallow  at  one  dranghl, 
as  a  test  of^  his  manhood,  before  he  was  perw 
mitted  to  bear  arms,  or  cotild  daim  a  seat  anaone 
the  men.  It  is  held  that  the  retnm  of  tbe  laira 
to  Dunvegan,  after  any  considerable  absenee, 
produces  a  plentiful  capture  of  herrings;  and 
that,  if  any  wonuin  crosses  the  water  to  the  op- 
posite island,  tbe  herrings  will  desert  tbe  coasu 
Boetius  tells  the  same  of  some  other  place.  This 
tradition  is  not  uniform.  Some  hold  that  no 
woman  may  pass,  and  others  that  none  may 
pass  but  a  Macleod. 

Among  other  guerts  which  tbe  hospitality  ef 
Dunvegan  brought  to  the  table,  a  visit  was  oaid 
by  the  laird  and  lady  of  a  small  island  sonin  of 
sky,  of  which  the  proper  name  is  Mnack,  which 
siflrnifies  swine.  It  is  commonly  called  Muck, 
which  the  p  -oprietor  not  liking,  has  endeavoorfd, 
without  eudctj  to  change  to  Monk.  It  is  usual 
to  call  gentlemen  in  Scotland  by  tbe  name  of 
their  possessions,  as  Raasay,  Bemen,  Lock  Boy, 
a  practice  necessary  in  countries  inhabited  by 
clans,  where  all  that  live  in  the  same  territory 
have  one  name,  and  must  be  therefore  dtscrimi- 
nated  by  some  addition.  This  gentleman,  whose 
name,  I  think,  is  Maclean,  ^ould  be  re^larly 
called  Muck;  but  the  appellation,  which  ht 
thinks  too  coarse  for  his  island,  he  would  like 
still  less  for  himself,  and  he  is  therefore  addressed 
by  tbe  title  of  Isle  of  Muck. 

This  little  island,  however  it  be  named,  b  of 
considerable  value.  It  is  two  Elngliah  miles  long^ 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  ooose* 
quently  contains  only  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
Englisn  acres.  It  is  chiefiy  arable,  Half  of 
this  little  dominion  the  laird  retains  in  his  own 
hand,  and  on  the  other  half,  Uveyine  hundred 
and  sixty  persons,  who  pay  their  rem  by  exported 
com.  Wnat  rent  they  pay  we  were  not  told, 
and  could  not  decently  inquire.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  land  is  such,  as  the 
most  fertile  countries  do  not  commonly  maintain. 
The  laird  having  all  his  people  under  his  imme- 
diate view,  seems  to  be  very  attentive  to  their 
happiness.  The  devastation. of  the  smalt-poi, 
when  it  visits  places  where  it  comes  seldom,  is 
well  known.  He  has  disarmed  it  of  its  terror 
at  Muack,  by  inoculaiins  eighty  of  his  people. 
The  expense  was  two  willings  and  sixpence  a 
head.  Many  trades  they  cannot  have  among 
them,  but  upon  occasion,  he  fetches  a  smith  from 
the  isle  of  Egg,  and  has  a  tailor  from  the  main 
land  six  times  a  year.  This  island  weO  de- 
served to  be  seen,  but  the  laird*s  absence  led  ua 
no  opportunity. 

Every  inhabited  island  has  its  appendant  and 
subordinate  islets.  Muck,  however  small,  has 
yet  others  smaller  about  it,  one  of  wliich  has 
only  ground  suffident  to  afibrd  pasture  for  three 
wethers. 

At  Dunvegan  I  had  tasted  lotua,  and  was  in 
danger  of  forgetting  that  I  was  ever  to  depart, 
till  Mr.  Boswell  sagely  reproached  me  with  ray 
sluggishness  and  softness.  I  had  no  very  forcibw 
de^oe  to  make ;  and  we  agreed  to  pursue  our 
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journey.    Macleod  accompiied  us  to  Ulimsh, 
where  we  were  Mitertained  by  the  sheriff  of  the 


UUNISH. 

Mr.  Maoqueen  travelled  with  as,  an  ^  directed 
<Kir  attention  to  all  that  was  worthy  of  obser- 
▼ation.  With  him  we  went  to  see  an  ancient 
boilding,  called  a  dun  or  borough.  It  was  a  cir- 
cular enclosure,  about  forty-two  feet  in  diame- 
ter, walled  round  with  loose  stones,  perhaps  to 
the  heiffht  of  nine  feet  The  walls  are  very 
thick,  (Sminishing  a  little  towards  the  top,  and 
though  in  these  countries  stone  is  not  brought 
far,  must  have  been  raised  with  much  labour. 
Within  the  great  circle  were  several  smaller 
rounds  of  wall,  which  formed  distinct  apart- 
ments. Its  date  and  its  use  are  unknown.  Some 
suppose  it  the  original  seat  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Macleoda.  Mr.  Macqueen  thought  it  a  Danish 
Ibrt 

The  entrance  is  covered  with  flat  stones,  and 
18  narrow,  because  it  was  necessary  that  the 
stones  which  lie  over  it,  should  reach  from  one 
wall  to  the  other ;  yet,  strait  as  the  passage  is, 
they  seem  heavier  than  could  have  been  placed 
where  they  now  he,  by  the  naked  strength  of  as 
many  men  as  mi^ht  stand  about  them.  They 
were  probably  raised  by  putting  long  pieces  of 
wood  under  them,  to  whicn  the  action  of  a  lonf 
line  of  lifters  might  be  applied.  Savages,  in  aU 
eounrries,  have  patience  proportionate  to  their 
vnskilfulness,  and  are  content  to  attain  their  end 
by  very  tedious  methods. 

If  it  was  ever  roofed,  it  might  once  have 
been  a  dwelling,  but  as  there  is  no  provision  for 
water,  it  could  not  have  been  a  fortress.  In 
Sky,  as  in  every  other  place,  there  is  an  ambi- 
tion of  exalting  whatever  has  survived  memory 
to  some  important  use,  and  referring  it  to  very 
remote  a^es.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  in 
lawless  tmies.  when  the  inhabitants  of  every 
mountain  stole  the  cattle  of  their  neighbour, 
these  enclosures  were  used  to  secure  the  herds 
and  flodu  in  the  night  When  they  were  driven 
within  the  wall,  they  might  be  easily  watched, 
and  defended  as  long  as  could  be  needful ;  for 
the  robbers  durst  not  wait  till  the  injured  clan 
should  find  them  in  the  morning. 

The  interior  enclosures,  if  the  whole  building 
were  once  a  house,  were  the  chambers  of  the 
chief  inhabitants.  If  it  was  a  place  of  security 
for  cattle,  they  were  probably  the  shelters  of  the 
keepers. 

From  the  Dun  we  were  conducted  to  another 
place  of  security,  a  cave  carried  a  great  way 
under  ground  which  had  been  discovered  by 
digging  after  a  fox.  These  caves,  of  which 
many  have  been  found,  and  many  probably 
remain  concealed,  are  formed,  I  believe,  com- 
monly by  taking  advantage  of  a  hollow,  where 
banks  or  rocks  rise  on  either  side.  If  no  such 
place  can  be  found,  the  ground  must  be  cut 
away.  The  walls  are  made  by  piling  stones 
against  the  earth,  on  either  side.  It  is  then 
roofed  by  large  stones  laid  across  the  cavern, 
which  therefore  cannot  be  wide.  Over  the  roof, 
turfs  were  placed,  and  grass  was  sufiered  to 
grow ;  and  the  mouth  was  concealed  by  boshes 
or  some  other  cover. 

These  caves  were  represented  to  us  as  the 
eabms  of  the  first  nide  inhabitants,  of  which. 


however,  I  am  by  no  means  peraoaded.  This 
was  so  low,  that  no  man  could  stand  upright  in 
it  By  their  construction  they  are  all  so  narrow, 
that  two  can  never  pass  along  them  together, 
and  being  subterraneous,  they  must  be  always 
damp.  They  are  not  the  work  of  an  age  much 
ruder  than  the  present ;  for  they  are  formed  with 
as  much  art  as  the  construction  of  a  common 
hut  requires.  I  ima^ne  them  to  have  been 
places  only  of  occasional  use,  in  which  the 
islander,  upon  a  sudden  alarm,  hid  his  utensils 
or  his  clotnes,  and  perhaps  sometimes  his  wife 
and  children. 

This  cave  we  entered,  but  could  not  proceed 
the  whole  length,  and  went  away  without 
knowing  how  far  it  was  carried.  For  this 
omission  we  shall  be  blamed,  as  we  perhaps 
have  blamed  other  travellers ;  but  the  Jay  was 
rainy,  and  the  ground  was  damp.  We  had 
with  us  neither  spades  nor  pickaxes,  and  if 
love  of  ease  surmounted  our  desire  of  know- 
ledge, the  ofience  has  not  the  invidiousness  of 
singularity. 

Edifices,  either  standing  or  ruined,  are  the 
chief  records  of  an  illiterate  nation.  In  some 
part  of  this  ioumey,  at  no  great  distance  from  our 
way,  stoodf  a  sheltered  fortress,  of  which  the 
learned  minister,  to  whose  communication  we 
are  mueh  indebted,  gave  us  an  account 

Those,  said  he,  are  the  walls  of  a  place  of  re 
fuge,  built  in  the  time  of  James  the  Sixth,  by 
Hugrh  Macdonald,  who  was  next  heir  to  tfaie 
digmty  and  fortune  of  his  chief.  Huflh,  being 
so  near  his  wish,  was  impatient  of  de&y ;  ana 
had  art  and  influence  suflicient  to  engage 
aeveralgentlemen  in  a  plot  against  the  laird's 
life,  ^mething  must  be  stipulated  on  both 
sides;  for  they  would  not  dip  their  hands  in 
blood  merely  for  Hugh's  advancement  The 
compact  was  formally  written,  signed  by  the 
conspirators,  and  placed  in  the  lujids  of  one 
Macleod. 

It  happened  that  Macleod  had  sold  some  cat- 
tle to  a  drover,  who,  not  having  ready  money, 
Save  him  a  bond  for  pa3rment  The  debt  was 
ischarged,  and  the  bond  redemanded ;  which 
MadeoS,  who  could  not  read,  intending  to  put 
into  his  hands,  gave  him  the  conspnmcy.  The 
drover  when  he  liad  read  the  paper,  delivered  it 
privately  to  Macdonald,  who  being  thus  informed 
of  his  danger,  called  his  friends  together,  and 
provided  for  his  safety.  B,e  made  a  publk  feast, 
and  inviting  Hugh  Macdonald  and  bis  confede- 
rates, plac^  each  of  them  at  the  Uble  between 
two  men  of  known  fidelity.  The  compact  of 
conspiracy  was  then  shown,  and  every  man  con- 
fronted with  his  own  name.  Macdonald  acted 
with  great  moderation.  He  upbraided  Hush 
both  with  disloyalty  and  ingratitude ;  but  told 
the  rest  that  he  considered  them  as  men  deluded 
and  misinformed.  Hugh  was  sworn  to  fideUty, 
and  dismissed  with  his  companions ;  but  he  was 
not  generous  enough  to  be  reclaimed  by  lenity ; 
and  finding  no  longer  any  countenance  among 
the  gentlemen,  endeavoured  to  execute  the  same 
design  by  meaner  hands.  In  this  practice  he 
was  detected,  teken  to  Macdonald's  castle,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  dungeon.  When  he  was  hun- 
gry they  let  down  a  plentiful  meal  of  salted 
meat;  and  when,  Jfter  his  repast,  he  called  for 
drink,  conveyed  to  him  a  covered  cup,  which, 
when  he  lifted  the  lid,  be  foond  empty.    From 
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that  time  they  viated  him  no  more,  but  left  him 
Ui  perish  in  solitude  and  darkness. 

We  were  then  told  of  a  cavern  by  the  seaside, 
remarkable  for  the  powerful  reverberation  of 
sounds.  After  dinner  we  took  a  boat  to  ex- 
plore this  curious  cavity.  The  boatmen,  who 
seemed  to  be  of  a  rank  above  that  of  common 
drudges,  inquired  who  the  strangers  were  ;  and 
being  told  we  came  one  from  Scotland,  and  the 
other  from  England,  asked  if  the  Englishman 
could  recount  a  long  geRealogy.  What  answer 
was  given  them,  f.»e  conversation  being  in  Erse, 
I  was  not  much  inclined  to  examine. 

They  expecto  I  no  good  event  of  the  voyage ; 
for  one  of  them  declared  that  he  heard  the  cry  of 
an  EngKsh  ghosL  This  omen  I  was  not  told 
till  after  our  return,  and  therefore  cannot  claim 
the  dignity  of  despising  it 

The  sea  was  snuMth.  We  never  left  the  shore, 
and  came  without  any  disaster  to  the  cavern, 
which  we  found  rugged  and  misshapen,  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  thirty  wide 
in  the  broadest  part,  and  in  the  loftiest,  as  we 
guessed,  about  thirty  high.  It  was  now  dry, 
but  at  high  water  the  sea  rises  in  it  near  six  feet 
Here  I  saw  what  I  had  never  seen  before,  I'un- 
pcts  and  muscles  in  their  natural  state.  But  as 
a  new  testimony  of  the  veracity  of  common  fame, 
here  was  no  echo  to  be  heard. 

We  then  walked  through  a  natural  arch  m 
the  rock,  which  might  have  pleased  us  by  ito 
novelty,  had  the  stones,  which  encumbered  our 
feet,  given  us  leisure  to  consider  it  We  were 
shown  the  gummy  seed  of  the  kelp,  that  fastens 
itself  to  a  stone,  from  which  it  grows  into  a 
strong  stalk. 

In  our  return  we  found  a  little  boy  upon  the 
point  of  a  rock,  catching  with  his  angle  a  supper 
lor  the  family.  We  rowed  up  to  him,  and  bor- 
rowed his  rod,  with  which  Mr.  Boswell  caught  a 
cuddy. 

The  cuddy  is  a  fish  of  which  I  know  not  the 
philosophical  name.  It  is  not  much  bigger  than 
a  gudgeon,  bu  it  is  of  great  use  in  these  islands, 
as  it  afforc*3  the  lower  people  both  ood  and  oil 
for  their  lamps.  Cuddies  are  so  abundant,  at 
som^  times  of  the  year,  that  they  are  caught  like 
white  bait  in  the  Thames,  only  by  dipping  a 
basket  and  drawing  it  back. 

If  it  were  always  practicable  to  fish,  these 
islands  could  never  be  in  much  danger  from 
famine:  but  unhappily,  in  the  winter,  when 
other  provision  fails,  the  seas  are  commonly  too 
rough  for  nets,  or  boats. 

TALI9KER  IN  SKT. 

From  (Jlinisb  our  next  stage  was  to  Talisker, 
the  house  of  Colonel  Macle^,  an  officer  in  the 
Dutch  service,  who  in  this  time  of  universal 
peace,  has  for  several  years  been  permitted  to  be 
absent  from  his  regiment  Having  been  bred  to 
physic,  he  is  consequently  a  scholar,  and  his 
lady,  by  accompanying  nim  in  his  different 
places  of  residence,  is  become  skilful  in  several 
languages.  Talisker  is  the  place  beyond  all  that 
I  have  seen,  from  which  the  gay  and  the  jovial 
seem  utterly  excluded  ;  and  where  the  hermit 
might  expect  to  grow  old  in  meditation,  vrithout 
possibihty  of  disturbance  or  interruption.  It  is 
situated  very  near  the  sea,  but  upon  a  coast 
where  no  vessel  lands  but  when  it  is  driven  by  % 


tempest  on  the  rocks.  Towards  tke  land  mm 
lofty  hills  streaming  with  waterfalls.  The  gar- 
den is  sheltered  by  firs,  or  pines,  which  grow 
there  so  prosperously,  that  some  which  the  pro- 
sent  inhabitant  planted,  are  very  high  and  thick 
At  this  place  we  very  happily  met  with  Mr. 
Donald  Maclean,  a  young  gentleman,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  laird  of  Col,  heir  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent of  land,  and  so  desirous  of  improving  las 
inheritance,  that  he  spent  a  considerable  time 
among  the  fanners  of  Hertfordshiiv  and  Hamp- 
shire to  learn  their  practice.  He  worked  with 
his  own  hands  at  the  principal  operations  of 
agriculture,  that  he  micnt  not  deceive  himself 
by  a  false  opinion  of  skill,  which  if  he  should 
find  it  deficient  at  home,  he  had  no  means  of 
completing.  If  the  world  has  agreed  to  praise 
the  travels  and  manual  labours  of  the  csar  of 
Muscovy,  let  Col  have  his  share  of  the  like  ap- 
plause, m  the  proportion  of  his  dominions  to  the 
empire  of  Russia. 

This  young  gentleman  was  sporting  in  tiie 
mountains  of  Sky,  and  when  he  was  weary  with 
following  his  game,  repaired  for  lodging  to  Ta- 
lisker. At  night  he  missed  one  of  his  doga»  and 
when  he  went  to  seek  hi  in  in  the  morning,  found 
two  eagles  feeding  on  his  carcass. 

Col,  for  he  must  be  named  by  his  possessioos, 
hearing  that  our  intention  was  to  visit  lona,  ol^ 
fered  to  conduct  us  to  his  chief,  Si^^  Allan  Mae- 
lean,  who  Uved  in  the  isle  of  Inch  Kenneth, 
and  would  readily  find  us  a  convenient  passage. 
From  this  time  was  fonned  an  acqoazntaoce, 
which  being  begun  by  kindness,  was  accideot> 
ally  continued  by  constraint ;  we  derived  much 
pleasure  from  it,  and  I  hope  have  giveo  him  do 
reason  to  repent  it 

The  weather  was  now  almost  one  oontimied 
storm,  and  we  were  to  snatch  some  happy  intcf^ 
mission  to  be  conveyed  to  Mull,  the  tmra  iaiaiid 
of  the  Hebrides,  lying  about  a  degree  south  of 
Sky,  whence  we  mi^t  easily  find  our  way  to 
Inch  Kenneth,  where  Sir  Allan  Maclean  lemAtd, 
and  afterwards  to  loua. 

For  this  purpose  the  most  commcxfious  sUtioQ 
that  we  could  take  was  Armidel,  which  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald  had  now  left,  to  a  gcnlie- 
maa  who  lived  there  as  his  factor  or  steward. 

In  our  way  to  Armidel  was  Coriatachan,  when 
we  had  already  been,  and  to  which  therefore  we 
were  very  wilhng  to  return.  We  stayed  however 
so  long  at  Talisker,  that  a  great  part  of  our  jour- 
ney was  performed  in  the  gloom  of  the  erentng. 
In  travelling  even  thus  almost  without  h^ 
through  naked  solitude,  when  there  is  a  guide 
whose  conduct  may  be  trusted,  a  mind  not  na- 
turally too  much  disposed  to  fear,  may  preserve 
some  de^ee  of  cheerfulness ;  but  what  most  be 
the  solicitude  of  him  who  should  be  wandering 
among  the  crags  and  hollows,  benighted,  igno- 
rant,  and  alone  7 

The  fictions  of  the  Oothic  romances  were  not 
so  remote  from  credibility  as  they  are  now 
thought  In  the  full  prevalence  of  the  feudal 
institution,  when  violence  desolated  the  wockL 
and  every  baron  Uved  in  a  fortress,  forests  and 
castles  were  regularly  succeeded  by  each  ocbei^ 
and  the  adventurer  might  very  suddenly  pass 
from  the  gloom  of  woods,  or  the  rugmdness  of 
moors,  to  scats  of  plenty,  ^ayety,  sind  mafliii- 
cence.  Whatever  is  imagined  in  the  wudert 
tale,  tf  giants^  dragons,  anaencbaiitmaiit  bs  tx- 
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eepted,  waM  be  f«h  by  him,  who,  wandering  in 
the  mountains  without  a  guide,  or  upon  the  sea 
without  a  pilot,  should  be  carried,  amidst  his 
terror  and  uncertainty,  to  the  hospitality  and 
elegance  of  Raasay  or  Dunvegan. 

To  Coriatachan  at  last  we  came,  and  found 
oursetres  welcomed  as  before.  Here  we  stayed 
two  days,  and  made  such  inauiries  as  curiosKy 
suggested.  The  house  was  filled  with  company, 
among  whom  Mr.  Macpherson  and  his  sister 
distinguished  themseWes  by  their  politenees  and 
accomplishments.  By  him  we  were  invited  to 
Ostig,  a  house  not  far  from  Armidel,  wbsre  we 
might  easily  hear  of  a  boat,  when  the  weather 
would  suffer  us  to  leave  the  island. 

08TI0  m  SKY.. 

At  Ostig,  of  which  Mr.  Macpherson  is  mi- 
nister, we  were  entertained  for  some  dajrs,  then 
removed  to  Armidel,  where  we  finished  our  ob- 
servations on  the  island  of  Skj. 

As  this  island  lies  in  the  fifty-seventh  degree, 
the  air  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  warmth. 
The  long  continuance  of  the  sun  above  the  hori- 
zon, does  indeed  sometimes  produce  great  heat 
in  northern  latitudes ;  but  this  can  only  happen 
in  sheltered  places,  where  the  atmosphere  b  to 
a  certain  degree  stagnant,  and  the  same  mass  of 
air  continues  to  receive  for  many  hours  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  the  vapours  of  the  earth.  Sky 
lies  open  on  the  west  and  north  to  a  vast  extent 
of  ocean,  and  is  cooled  in  the  summer  by  a  per- 
petual ventilation,  but  by  the  same  blast  is  kept 
w arm  in  w  inter.  Their  weather  is  not  pleasing. 
Half  the  year  is  deluged  with  rain.  From  the 
autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  a  dry  day  b 
hardly  known,  except  when  the  showers  are  sus- 
pended by  a  tempest.  Under  such  skies  can  be 
expected  no  great  exuberance  of  vegetation. 
Their  winter  overtakes  their  summer,  and  their 
harvest  lies  upon  the  ground  drenched  with  rain. 
The  autunm  struggles  hard  to  produce  some  of 
our  early  fruits.  I  gathered  gooseberries  in 
September ;  but  they  were  small,  and  the  husk 
was  thick. 

The  winter  is  seldom  such  as  puts  a  full  stop, 
to  the  growth  of  plants,  or  reduces  the  cattle  to 
*ive  wholly  on  the  surplusage  of  the  summer. 
In  the  year  seventy-one  they  had  a  severe  sea- 
son, remembered  by  the  name  of  the  Black 
Spring,  from  which  the  island  has  not  yet  re- 
covered. The  snow  lay  long  upon  the  ground, 
a  calamity  hardly  known  before.  Part  of  their 
cattle  died  for  want,  part  were  unseasonably  sold 
to  buy  sustenance  for  the  owners  ;  and,  what  I 
nave  not  read  or  heard  of  before,  the  kine  that 
survived  were  so  emaciated  and  dispirited,  that 
they  did  not  require  the  male  at  the  usual  time. 
Many  of  the  roebucks  perished. 
^  The  soil,  as  in  other  countries,  has  its  diver- 
sities. In  some  parts  there  is  only  a  thin  layer 
of  earth  spread  upon  a  rock,  which  bears  nothing 
but  short  brown  heath,  and  perhaps  is  not  ge- 
nerally capable  of  any  better  proauct  There 
are  many  Doe;s  or  mosses  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, where  me  soil  cannot  be  supposed  to  want 
depth,  though  it  is  too  wet  for  the  plough.  But 
we  did  not  observe  m  these  any  aquatic  plants. 
The  valleys  and  the  mountains  are  alike  dark- 
ened with  heath.  Some  grass,  however,  grows 
here  and  there,  and  some  happier  spots  of  earth 
are  canable  of  tillage. 
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nure  is  seaweed,  which,  when  they  lay  it  to  rot 
upon  the  field,  gives  them  a  better  crop  than 
those  of  the  HijUilands.  They  heap  sea-shella 
npon  the  duughul,  which  in  time  moulder  into  a 
fertUizinf  substance.  When  they'find  a  vein  of 
earth  where  they  cannot  use  it,  they  di^  it  up,  and 
add'it  to  the  mould  of  a  more  commodious  place. 
Their  com  grounds  often  lie  in  such  intricadef 
among  the  crags,  that  there  is  no  room  for  the 
action  of  a  team  and  plough.  The  soil  is  then 
turned  up  by  manual  labour,  with  an  instrument 
called  a  crooked  spade,  of  a  form  and  weight 
which  to  me  appeared  very  incommodious,  and 
wouM  perhaps  be  soon  improved  in  a  country 
where  workmen  could  be  easily  found  and  easily 
paid.  It  has  a  narrow  blade  of  iron  &ced  to  a 
long  and  heavy  piece  of  wood,  which  must  have, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  hron,  a  knee  or 
fiexure  with  the  angle  downwards.  When  the 
farmer  encounters  a  stone,  which  is  the  great 
impediment  of  his  operations,  he  drives  the  blade 
under  it,  and  bringing  the  knee  or  angle  to  the 
ground,  has  in  the  long  handle  a  very  forcible 
lever. 

According  to  the  different  mode  of  tillage, 
farms  are  distinguished  into  long  land  and  tlZrt 
land.  Long  land  is  that  which  affords  room  for 
a  plou|^,  and  short  land  is  turned  up  by  the 
spade. 

The  grain  which  they  commit  to  the  furrows 
thus  tediously  formed,  is  either  oats  or  barley. 
They  do  not  sow  barley  without  very  copious 
manure,  and  then  they  expect  from  it  ten  for  one, 
an  increase  equal  to  that  of  better  countries: 
but  the  culture  is  so  operose  that  they  content 
themselves  commonly  with  oats ;  and  who  can 
relate  without  compassion,  that  after  all  their 
diligence,  they  are  to  expect  only  a  triple  in- 
crease ?  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  plenty,  when 
a  third  part  of  the  harvest  mist  be  reserved  for 
seed. 

When  their  ^jain  is  arrived  at  a  state  which 
they  most  consider  as  ripeness,  they  do  not  cut, 
but  pull,  the  barley:  to  the  oats  they  apply  the 
sickle.  Wheel  carriages  they  have  none,  but 
make  a  frame  of  timber  which  is  drawn  by  one 
horse,  with  the  two  pomts  behind  pressing  on 
the  ground.  On  this  they  sometimes  drag  home 
their  sheaves,  but  often  convey  them  home  in  a 
kind  of  open  pannier,  or  frame  of  sticks,  upon 
the  horse's  back. 

Of  that  which  is  obtained  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty, nothing  surely  ought  to  be  wasted  ;  yet 
their  method  of  clearing  their  oats  from  the  husk 
is  by  parching  them  in  the  straw.  Thus  with 
the  genuine  improvidence  of  savages,  they  de- 
stroy that  fodder  for  want  of  which  their  cattle 
may  perish.  From  this  practice  they  have  two 
petty  conveniences ;  they  dry  the  grain  so  that 
it  is  easily  reduced  to  meal,  and  they  escape  the 
theft  of  the  thresher.  The  taste  contracted 
from  the  fire  by  the  oats,  as  by  every  other 
scorched  substance,  use  must  long  ago  have 
made  grateful.  The  oats  that  are  not  parched 
must  TO  dried  in  a  kiln. 

The  barns  of  Sky  I  never  saw.  That  which 
Macleod  of  Raasay  had  erected  near  his  house 
was  so  contrived,  because  the  harvest  is  seldom 
brought  home  dry,  as  by  perpetual  perflation  to 
prevent  the  mow  trom  heating. 
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Of  their  ffardens  T  can  judge  only  from  their 
tables.  I  did  not  observe  that  the  common 
greens  were  wanting,  and  suppose,  that  by 
chooainff  an  advantageous  exposition^  thoy  can 
raise  aU  the  more  hardy  esculent  plants.  Of 
▼egetable  fragrance  or  beaaty  they  are  not  yet 
studious.  Few  tows  are  made  to  Flora  in  the 
Hebrides. 

Thev  gather  a  little  hay,  bat  the  grass  is 
mown  (ate ;  and  is  so  often  almost  dry,  and  again 
Tery  wet,  before  it  is  housed,  that  it  becomes  a 
eoUection  of  withered  stalks  without  taste  or 
fhimnce ;  it  must  be  eaten  by  cattle  that  have 
noUiing  else,  but  by  most  English  farmers  would 
be  thrown  away. 

In  the  islands  I  have  not  heard  that  anv  subter- 
raneous  treasures  have  been  discovered,  though 
where  there  arc  mountains,  there  are  commonly 
minerals.  One  of  the  rocks  in  Col  has  a  black 
▼ein,  imagined  to  consist  of  the  ore  of  lead ;  but 
it  was  never  yet  opened  or  essayed.  In  Sky 
^  m  black  mass  was  accidentally  picked  up,  and 
'  brouo:ht  into  the  house  of  the  owner  of  the  land, 
who  found  himself  strongly  inclined  to  think  it  a 
coal,  but  unhappily  it  did  not  bum  in  the  chim- 
ney. Common  ores  would  be  here  of  no  great 
Talue  ;  for  what  requires  to  be  separated  by  fire, 
must,  if  it  were  found,  be  carried  away  in  its 
mineral  state,  here  being  no  fuel  for  the  smeltin^- 
hoose  or  forge.  Perhaps  by  diligent  search  m 
this  world  of  stone,  some  valuable  species  of 
marble  might  be  discovered.  But  neither  philo- 
sophical curiosity,  nor  commercial  industry,  have 
yet  fixed  their  abode  ^here,  where  the  importu- 
nity of  immediate  want,  supplied  but  for  the 
day,  and  craving  on  the  morrow,  has  left  little 
room  for  excursive  knowledge,  or  the  pleasing 
fancies  of  distant  profit* 

They  have  lately  found  a  manufacture  con- 
siderably lucrative.  Their  rocks  abound  with 
kelp,  a  sea-plant,  of  which  the  ashes  are  melted 
into  glass.  They^  bum  kelp  in  ^reat  quantities, 
and  then  send  it  away  in  ships,  which  come 
reffularly  to  purchase  it  This  new  source  of 
riches  has  raised  the  rents  of  many  maritime 
fiums;  but  the  tenants  pay,  like  all  other  te- 
nants, the  addition^  rent  with  great  unwilling- 
ness; because  they  consider  the  profits  of  the 
kelp  as  the  mere  product  of  personal  labour,  to 
which  the  landlora  contributes  nothing.  How- 
ever, as  any  man  may  be  said  to  give  what  be 
gives  the  power  of  gaining,  he  has  certainly  as 
much  right  to  profit  from  the  price  of  kelp  as  of 
any  thing  else  found  or  raised  upon  his  ground. 

This  new  trade  has  excited  a  lone  and  eager 
fitigation  between  Macdonald  and  Macleod,  for 
a  ledge  of  rocks,  which,  till  the  value  of.,  kelp 
was  known,  neither  of  them  desired  the  reputa- 
tion of  possessing. 

The  cattle  of  sky  are  not  so  small  as  is  com- 
monly believed.  Since  they  have  sent  their 
beeves  in  great  numbers  to  southern  marts,  they 
have  probably  taken  more  care  of  their  breed. 
At  stated  times  the  annual  growth  of  cattle  is 
driven  to  a  fair,  by  a  general  drover,  and  with 
the  money  which  ne  returns  to  the  farmer,  the 
rents  are  paid. 

The  price  reff nlariy  expected,  is  from  two  to 
three  pounds  a  head  ;  there  was  once  one  sold 
for  five  pounds.  They  go  from  the  islands  very 
lean,  and  are  not  oflTered  to  the  butcher  till  they 
have  been  long  fatted  in  English  pastures. 


Of  their  black  cattle  some  arc  without  honn^ 
called  by  the  Scots,  humiU  cows,  as  we  call  a 
bee  an  humble  bee,  that  wants  a  sting.  Whether 
this  diflference  be  specific,  or  accidental,  though 
we  inquired  with  great  diligence,  we  could  not 
be  informed.  We  are  not  very  sure  that  the 
bull  is  ever  without  horns,  though  we  have  been 
told  that  such  bulls  there  are.  What  is  pro- 
duced by  putting  a  homed  and  unhoraed  male 
and  female  tog^er,  no  man  has  ever  tried  that 
thought  the  result  worthy  of  observation. 

Their  horses  are,  like  their  cows,  of  a  mode- 
rate size.  I  had  no  difliculty  to  mount  mysdf 
commodiously  by  the  favour  of  the  gentlemen. 
I  heard  of  very  little  cows  in  Barra,  and  veij 
little  horses  in  Rum,  where  perhaps  no  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  that  diminution  of  size,  which 
must  always  happen,  where  the  greater  and  the 
less  copulate  promiscuously,  and  the  youiur  ani- 
mal is  restrained  from  growth  by  penury  oT  sus- 
tenance. 

The  ^oat  is  the  general  inhabitant  of  the  earth, 
complymg  with  every  diflference  of  climate  and 
of  soil.  The  ffoats  of  the  Hebrides  are  Uke 
others :  nor  did  I  hear  any  thing  of  their  sheep 
to  be  particulary  remarked. 

In  tne  penury  of  these  malignant  regions,  no- 
thing is  left  that  can  be  converted  to  food.  The 
goats  and  the  sheep  are  milked  like  the  cows. 
A  single  meal  of  a  goat  is  a  quart,  and  of  a 
she^  a  pint  Such  at  least'  was  the  account 
whicn  I  could  extract  from  those  of  whom  I  an 
not  sure  that  they  ever  had  inquired. 

The  milk  of  goats  is  mudi  thinner  than  that 
of  cows,  and  Uiat  of  sheep  is  much  thicker. 
Sheep's  milk  is  never  eaten  before  it  is  boiled ; 
as  it  is  thick,  it  must  be  very  liberal  of  curd, 
and  the  people  of  St  ELilda  form  it  into  small 
cheeses. 

The  staffs  of  the  mountains  are  less  than  those 
of  our  pai^  or  forests^  perhaps  not  bigger  than 
our  fallow  deer.  Their  flesh  has  no  rankness, 
nor  b  inferior  in  flavour  to  our  common  veni- 
son. The  roebuck  I  neither  saw  nor  tasted. 
These  are  not  countries  for  a  regular  chase. 
The  deer  are  not  driven  with  boms  and  hounds. 
A  sportsman,  vrith  his  gun  in  his  hand,  watches 
the  animal,  and  when  he  has  wounded  him, 
traces  him  by  the  blood. 

They  have  a  race  of  brinded  greyhounds, 
larger  and  stronger  than  those  with  which  we 
course  hares,  and  those  are  the  only  dogs  used 
by  them  for  the  chase. 

Man  is  by  the  use  of  firearms  made  so  mudi 
an  overmatcn  for  other  animals,  that  in  all  coun- 
tries, where  they  are  in  use,  the  wild  part  of  the 
creation  sensibly  diminishes.  There  will  pro- 
bably not  be  long  either  stags  or  roebucks  in  the 
islands.  All  the  beasts  of  chase  would  have 
been  lost  Idng  ago  m  countries  well  inhabited, 
had  they  not  been  preserved  by  laws  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  rich. 

There  are  in  Sky  neither  rats  nor  mice,  but  the 
weasel  is  so  frequent,  that  he  is  heard  in  houses 
rattling  behind  chests  or  beds,  as  rats  in  Eng- 
land. They  probably  owe  to  his  predommance 
that  they  have  no  otner  vermin  ;^  for  nnce  the 
great  rat  took  possession  of  this  part  of  the 
worid,  scarce  a  ship  can  touch  at  any  port,  but 
some  of  his  race  are  left  behind.  They  nave 
vrithin  these  few  years  begun  to  infest  the  isle  of 
Col   where  being  left  by  some  trading  vesseL 
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the  J  have  increased  for  want  of  weasels  to  op- 
pose them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sky,  and  of  the  other 
islands,  which  I  have  seen,  are  commonly  of  the 
middle  stature,  with  fewer  among  them  very  tall 
or  very  short,  than  are  seen  in  Enslana ;  or 
perhaps,  as  their  numbers  are  small,  the  chances 
of  any  deviation  from  the  common  measure  are 
necessarily  few.  The  uUest  men  that  I  saw  are 
among  those  of  higher  rank.  In  regions  of  bar- 
renness and  scarcity,  the  human  race  is  hindered 
in  its  growth  by  the  same  causes  as  other  ani- 
mals. 

The  ladies  have  as  much  beauty  here  as  m 
other  places,  but  bloom  and  softness  are  not  to 
be  expected  among  the  lower  classes,  whose 
faces  are  exposed  to  the  rudeness  of  the  climate, 
and  whose  features  are  sometimes  contracted  by 
want,  and  sometimes  hardened  by  the  blasts. 
Supreme  beauty  is  seldom  found  in  cottages  or 
workshops^  even  where  no  real  hardships  are 
sufiered.  To  expand  the  human  face  to  its  full 
perfection,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  mind 
should  co-operate  by  placidness  of  content,  or 
consciousness  of  supenority. 

Their  strength  is  proportionate  to  their  size, 
but  they  are  accustomed  to  run  upon  rou^h 
ground,  and  therefore  can  with  great  agility  skip 
over  the  bo^,  or  clamber  the  mountain.  For  a 
campaign  m  the  wastes  of  America,  soldiers 
better  Qualified  could  not  have  been  found. 
Having  little  work  to  do,  they  are  not  willing, 
nor  perhaps  able,  to  endure  along  continuance 
of  manual  labour,  and  are  therefore  considered 
as  habitually  idle. 

Having  never  been  supplied  with  those  accom- 
modations which  life  extensively  diversified  with 
trades  afibrds,  they  supplv  their  wants  by  very 
insufficient  shifts,  and  endfure  many  inconvem- 
ences,  which  a  little  attention  would  easily  re- 
lieve. I  have  seen  a  horse  carrying  home  the 
harvest  on  a  crate.  Under  his  tail  was  a  stick 
for  a  crupper,  held  at  the  two  ends  by  twists 
of  straw.  Hemp  will  grow  in  their  islands,  and 
therefore  ropes  may  be  had.  If  they  wanted 
hemp,  they  might  make  better  cordage  of  rushes, 
or  perhaps  of  nettles,  than  of  straw. 

Their  method  of  life  neither  secures  them 
perpetual  health,  nor  exposes  them  to  any  parti- 
cular diseases.  There  are  physicians  in  the 
islands,  who,  I  believe,  all  practise  chirurgery, 
and  all  compound  their  own  medicines. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that  life  is  longer  in 
laces  where  there  are  few  opportunities  of 
uxury ;  but  I  found  no  instance  nere  of  extra- 
ordinary longevity.  A  cottager  grows  old  over 
his  oaten  cakes,  like  a  citizen  at  a  turtle  feast. 
He  is  indeed  seldom  incommoded  by  corpulence. 
Poverty  preserves  him  (torn  sinking  under  the 
burden  of  himself,  but  he  escapes  no  other  in- 
jury of  time.  Instances  of  long  life  are  often 
related,  which  those  who  hear  them  are  more 
willing  to  credit  than  examine.  To  be  told  that 
any  man  has  attained  a  hundred  years,  gives 
hope  and  comfort  to  him  who  stancls  trembhng 
on  the  brink  of  his  own  climacteric 

Len^h  of  life  is  distributed  impartially  to 
very  different  modes  of  life  in  very  difierent 
climates;  and  the  mountains  have  no  greater 
examples  of  a^e  and  health  than  the  lov^nds, 
where  I  was  introduced  to  two  ladies  of  high 
quality,  one  of  whom,  in  her  ninety -fourth  year. 
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presided  at  her  table  with  the  iiill  exercise  of  all 
ner  powers;  and  the  other  has  attained  her 
eighty-fourth,  without  any  diminution  of  her 
vivacity,  and  with  little  reason  to  accuse  time  of 
depredations  on  her  beauty. 

In  the  islands,  as  in  most  other  places,  the  in- 
habitants are  of  different  rank,  and  one  does 
not  encroach  here  upon  another.  Where  there 
is  no  commerce  nor  manufacture,  he  that  is 
bom  poor  can  scarcely  become  rich ;  and  if 
none  are  able  to  buy  estates,  he  that  is  bom  to 
land  cannot  annihilate  his  family  by  sellinj^  it. 
This  was  once  the  state  of  these  countnea 
Perhaps  there  is  no  example,  till  within  a  cen- 
tury and  half,  of  any  family  whose  estate  was 
alienated  otherwise  than  by  violence  or  forfei- 
ture. Since  money  has  been  brought  among 
them,  they  have  found,  Uke  others,  the  art  of 
spending  more  than  they  receive;  and  I  saw 
with  grief  the  chief  of  a  very  ancient  clan,  whose 
island  was  condemned  by  law  to  be  sold  for  the 
satisfaction  of  bis  creditors. 

The  name  of  the  highest  dignity  is  Laird,  of 
which  there  are  in  the  extensive  isle  of  Sky  only 
three,  Macdonald,  Macleod,  and  Mackmnon 
The  laird  is  the  original  owner  of  the  land, 
whose  natural  power  must  be  very  great,  where 
no  man  lives  but  by  agriculture ;  and  where 
the  produce  of  the  land  is  not  conveyed  through 
the  labyrinths  of  traffic,  but  passes  directly  from 
the  hand  that  gathers  it.  to  the  mouth  that  eats 
it.  The  laird  has  all  those  in  his  power  that 
live  upon  his  farms.  Kings  can,  for  the  most 
part,  only  exalt  or  degrade.  The  laird  at  plea- 
sure can  feed  or  starve,  can  give  bread,  or  with- 
hold it  This  inherent  power  was  yet  strength- 
ened by  the  kindness  of^  consan^inity,  and  the 
reverence  of  patriarchal  authority.  The  laird 
was  the  father  of  the  clan,  and  his  tenants  com- 
monly bore  his  name.  And  to  these  principles 
of  original  command  was  added,  for  many  ages, 
an  exclusive  ri^ht  of  legal  jurisdiction. 

This  multifarious  and  extensive  obligation 
operated  with  force  scarcely  credible.  Every 
duty,  moral  or  political,  was  absorbed  in  affec- 
tion and  adherence  to  the  chiefl  Not  many 
years  have  passed  since  the  clans  knew  no  law 
but  the  laird's  will.  He  told  them  to  whom 
they  should  be  friends  or  enemies,  what  kinf 
they  should  obey,  and  what  religion  they  should 
profess. 

When  the  Scots  first  rose  in  arms  against  the 
succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  Lovat,  the 
chief  of  the  Erasers,  was  in  exile  for  a  rape. 
The  Erasers  were  very  numerous,  and  very 
zealous  against  the  government.  A  pairdon  was 
sent  to  Lovat  He  came  to  the  Enriish  camp^ 
and  the  clan  immediately  deserted  to  nim. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  laird  is  the  Tacksman; 
a  large  taker  or  leaseholder  of  land,  of  which 
he  keeps  part  as  a  domain  in  his  own  hand,  and 
lets  part  to  undertenants.  The  tacksman  is 
necessarily  a  man  capable  of  securing  to  the 
laird  the  whole  rent,  and  is  commonly  a  colla* 
teial  relation.  These  tacks,  or  subordinate  pos- 
sessions, were  long  considered  as  hereditary, 
and  the  occupant  was  distinguished  bythe  naroo 
of  the  place  at  which  he  resided.  He  held  a 
middle  station,  by  which  the  highest  and  tlie 
lowest  orders  were  connected.  He  paid  ren< 
and  reverence  to  the  laird,  and  received  thera 
from  the  tenants.    This  tenure  still  subsist^ 
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with  its  ori^Qftl  operation,  bat  not  with  the 
primitive  Btatiility.  Since  the  islanders,  no  kmger 
content  to  live,  have  learned  the  desire  of  grow- 
ing rich,  an  ancient  dependent  is  in  danger  of 
giving  way  to  a  higher  bidder,  at  the  expense 
of  domestic  dignity  and  hereditary  power.  The 
stranger,  whose  money  buys  him  preference, 
consiaers  himself  as  paying  for  all  that  he  has, 
and  is  ind^erent  alx>ut  the  laird's  hononr  or 
safety.  The  commodiousness  of  money  is  in- 
deed great;  but  there  are  some  advantages 
wUch  money  cannot  buy,  and  which  theretore 
no  wise  man  will,  by  the  love  of  money,  be 
tempted  to  fore^ 

I  have  found  in  the  hither  parts  of  Scotland, 
men,  not  defective  in  judgment  or  general  ex- 
perience, who  consider  the  tacksman  as  a  useless 
Duiden  of  the  ground,  as  a  drone  who  Uves  upon 
the  product  of  an  estate,  without  the  right  of 
properhr,  or  the  merit  of  labour,  and  who  im- 
poverishes at  once  the  landlord  and  the  tenant 
The  land,  say  they,  is  let  to  the  tacksman  at  six- 
pence an  acre,  and  by  him  to  the  tenant  at  ten- 
pence.  Let  the  owner  be  the  immediate  land- 
loid  to  all  the  tenants ;  if  he  sets  the  ground  at 
eightpence,  he  will  increase  his  revenue  by  a 
fourth  part,  and  the  tenant's  burden  will  be  di- 
minished by  a  fifth. 

Those  who  pursue  this  train  of  reasoning, 
■eem  not  sufficiently  to  inquire  whither  it  wul 
lead  them,  nor  to  know  that  it  will  equally  show 
the  propriety  of  suppressing  all  wholesale  trade, 
of  snutting  up  the  Shops  of  every  man  who  sells 
what  he  does  not  make,  and  of  extruding  all 
whose  agency  and  profit  intervene  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  consumer.  They  may, 
by  stretching  their  understandings  a  little  wider, 
comprehend,  that  all  those  who,  by  undertaking 
huge  quantities  of  manufacture,  and  afibrding 
employment  to  many  labourers,  make  them- 
•elves  considered  as  oenefactors  to  the  public, 
have  only  been  robbing  their  workmen  with  one 
hand,  and  their  customers  wiUi  the  other.  If 
Crowley  had  sold  only  what  he  could  make,  and 
if  his  smiths  had  wrought  their  own  iron  with 
their  own  hanuners,  he  would  have  lived  on  less, 
and  they  would  have  sold  their  work  for  more. 
The  salaries  of  superintendents  and  clerks  would 
have  been  partly  saved,  and  partly  shared,  and 
nails  been  sometimes  cheaper  by  a  farthing  in  a 
hundred.  But  then  if  the  smith  could  not  have 
found  an  immediate  purchaser,  he  must  have  de- 
serted his  anvil ;  if  there  had  by  accident  at  any 
time  been  more  sellers  than  buyers,  the  work- 
men must  have  reduced  their  profit  to  nothing, 
by  underselling  one  another ;  and  as  no  great 
stock  could  have  been  in  any  hand,  no  sudden 
demand  of  large  quantities  could  have  been  an- 
swered, and  the  builder  must  have  stood  still  till 
the  nailer  could  supply  him. 

According  to  these  schemes,  universal  plenty 
is  to  begin  and  end  in  universal  misery.  Hope 
and  emulation  will  be  utterly  extin^;uished  ;  and 
as  all  must  obey  the  call  of  immediate  necessity, 
nothing  that  requires  extensive  views,  or  pro- 
vides tor  distant  consequences,  will  ever  be  per- 
formed. 

To  the  southern  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  the 
state  of  the  mountains  and  the  islands  is  equadly 
unknown  with  that  of  Borneo  or  Sumatra ;  of 
both  they  have  only  heard  a  little,  and  guess  the 
Msu    They  are  strangers  to  the  language  and  J 


the  manners,  to  the  advantages  and  the  wants 
of  the  people,  whose  life  they  would  model,  and 
whose  evils  they  would  remedy. 

Nothing  is  less  difficult  than  to  procure  one 
oonvenience  by  the  forfeiture  of  another.  A 
soldier  may  expedite  his  march  by  'hrowing 
away  his  arms.  To  banish  the  tacksman  is  easy, 
to  make  a  country  plentiful  bv  diminishing  the 
people,  is  an  expeditious  mode  of  husbandry ; 
out  that  abundance,  which  there  is  nobody  to 
enjoy,  contributes  Utile  to  human  happineas. 

As  the  mind  must  govern  the  hsLfids,  so  io 
every  society  the  man  of  intelligence  must  di- 
rect the  man  of  labour.  If  the  tacksman  be  taken 
awajT,  the  Hebrides  must  in  tlieir  present  state 
be  given  up  to  grossness  and  ignorance ;  the 
tenant,  for  want  of  instruction,  will  be  unskilful, 
and  for  want  of  admonition,  will  be  negligoit 
The  laird,  in  these  wide  estates,  which  oiben  coo- 
sist  of  islands  remote  from  one  another,  cannot 
extend  his  personal  influence  to  all  his  tenants; 
and  the  steward  having  no  dignity  annexed  to 
hb  character,  can  have  little  authority^  among 
men  taught  to  pay  reverence  only  to  birth,  and 
who  repaid  the  tacksman  as  their  hereditary 
superior ;  nor  can  the  steward  have  equal  zeal 
for  the  prosperity  of  an  estate  profitable  only  to 
the  laird,  with  tbe  tacksman,  who  has  the  lairds 
income  involved  in  his  own. 

The  only  gentlemen  in  the  islsnds  are  the 
lairds,  the  tacksmen,  and  the  ministers,  who  fre- 
quently improve  their  livings  by  becoming  him- 
ers.  u  the  tacksmen  be  banished,  who  will  be 
left  to  impart  knowledge,  or  impress  civility? 
The  laird  must  always  be  at  a  distance  from  the 
greater  part  of  his  lands^  and  if  he  resides  at  all 
upon  them,  must  drag  his  days  in  sofitude,  hav 
ififf  no  lon^r  either  a  friend  or  a  companion ;  be 
will  therefore  depart  to  some  more  comfortable 
residence,  and  leave  the  tenants  to  the  wisdom 
and  mercy  of  a  factor. 

Of  tenants  there  are  different  orders,  as  they 
have  creator  or  less  stock.  Land  is  sometimes 
leasea  to  a  small  fellowship,  who  live  in  a  cluster 
of  huts,  called  a  Tenant*s  Town,  and  are  bound 
jointly  and  separately  for  the  pa^rmeot  c£  their 
rent  These,  I  believe,  employ  in  the  care  of 
their  cattle,  and  the  labour  of  tillage,  a  kind  of 
tenants  yet  lower ;  who  having  a  but,  with  grass 
for  a  certain  number  of  cows  and  sheep,  pay  their 
rent  by  a  stipulated  quantity  of  labour. 

The  condition  of  domestic  servants  or  the 
price  of  occasional  labour,  I  do  not  know  with 
certainty.  I  was  told  that  the  maids  have^sheep, 
and  are  allowed  to  spin  for  their  own  clothing ; 
perhaps  they  have  no  pecuniary  wages,  or  none 
but  in  very  wealthy  families.  The  state  of  life 
which  has  hitherto  been  purely  pastoral,  begins 
now  to  be  a  little  variegated  with  commerce; 
but  novelties  enter  by  decrees,  and  till  one  mode 
has  fully  prevailed  over  the  other,  no  settled  no- 
tion can  be  formed. 

Such  is  the  system  of  insular  subordination, 
which  having  little  variety,  cannot  aflbrd  much 
delight  in  the  view,  nor  long  detain  the  mind  in 
contemplation.  The  inhabitants  were  for  a  long 
time  perhaps  not  unhappy;  but  their  content 
was  a  muddy  mixture  of^pnde  and  ignorance,  an 
indifierence  for  pleasures  which  uey  did  oot 
know,  a  blind  veneration  for  their  chiefi^  and  a 
strong  conviction  of  their  own  importance. 

Tluir  pride  has  been  craahea  by  the  heavy 
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hand  of  a  yindictiTe  conqueror,  whose  tevarities 
have  been  followed  by  laws,  which,  though  they 
cannot  be  called  cruel,  haye  produced  much  dis- 
content, because  they  operate  upon  the  surface 
of  life,  and  make  every  eye  bear  witness  to  sub- 
jection. To  be  compelled  to  a  new  dress,  has 
always  been  found  painful. 

Their  chiefs  being  now  deprived  of  their  juris- 
diction, have  already  lost  much  of  their  influence ; 
and  as  they  gradually  degenerate  from  patriar- 
chal rulers  to  rapacious  landlords,  they  will  di- 
vest themselves  of  the  Uttle  that  remains. 

That  dignity  which  they  derived  from  an  opi- 
nion of  their  military  importance,  the  law,  which 
disarmed  them,  has  abated.  An  old  gentleman, 
delighting  himself  with  the  recollection  of  better 
days,  related,  that  forty  years  ago,  a  chieftain 
walked  out  attended  by  ten  or  twelve  followers 
with  their  arms  rattling.  That  animating  rab- 
ble has  now  ceased.  The  chief  has  lost  his  for- 
midable retinue ;  and  the  Highlander  walks  his 
heath  unarmed  and  defenceless,  with  thepeace- 
ful  submission  of  a  French  peasant,  or  ElngUsh 
cottager. 

Their  ignorance  grows  every  day  less,  but 
their  knowledge  is  yet  of  little  other  use  than  to 
show  them  their  wants.  They  are  now  in  the 
period  of  education,  and  feel  the  uneasiness  of 
discipline,  without  yet  perceiving  the  benefit  of 
instruction. 

The  last  law,  by  which  the  Highlanders  are 
deprived  of  their  arms,  has  operated  with  efficacy 
beyond  expectation.  Of  former  statutes  made 
with  the  same  design^  the  execution  had  been 
feeble,  and  the  efiect  inconsiderable.  Conceal- 
ment was  undoubtedly  practised,  and  perhaps 
often  with  connivance.  There  was  tenderness 
or  partiality  on  one  side,  and  obstinacy  on  the 
other.  But  the  law,  which  followed  the  victory 
of  CuUoden,  found  the  whole  nation  dejected  and 
intimidated ;  informations  were  given  without 
danger  and  without  fear,  and  the  arms  were  col- 
lected with  such  rigour,  that  every  house  was 
despoiled  of  its  defence. 

To  disarm  part  of  the  Highlands,  could  give 
no  reasonable  occasion  of  complaint.  Every 
government  must  be  allowed  the  power  of  tak- 
ing away  the  weapon  that  is  lifted  against  it. 
But  the  loyal  clans  murmured  with  some  appear- 
ance of  justice,  that,  after  having  defended  the 
kin^,  they  were  forbidden  for  the  future  to  de- 
fend themselves ;  and  that  the  sword  should  be 
forfeited,  which  had  been  legally  emplo^red. 
Their  case  is  undoubtedly  hard,  but  in  political 
regulations,  good  cannot  be  complete,  it  can  only 
bepredominant. 

Whether  by  disarming  a  people  thus  broken 
into  several  tribes,  and  thus  remote  from  the  seat 
of  power,  more  good  than  evil  has  been  produced, 
may  deserve  inquiry.  The  supreme  power  in 
everjr  community  has  the  right  of  debarring  every 
individual,  and  every  subordinate  society,  from 
self-defence,  only  because  the  supreme  power  is 
able  to  defend  them ;  and  therefore  where  the 
governor  cannot  act,  he  must  trust  the  subject  to 
act  for  himself  These  islands  might  be  wasted 
with  firo  and  sword  before  their  sovereign  would 
know  their  distress.  A  eang  of  robbers,  such 
as  has  been  lately  found  confederating  them- 
selves in  the  Highlands,  mi^t  lay  a  wide  region 
under  contribution.  The  crew  of  a  petty  pnva^ 
tfior  might  land  on  the  largest  and  most  wealthy 


of  the  islands,  and  riot  without  control  in  crueUy 
and  vraste.  It  was  observed  by  one  of  the  chiers 
of  Sky,  that  fifty  armed  men  might,  without  ro> 
sistance,  ravage  the  country.  Laws  that  place 
the  subjects  in  such  a  state,  contravene  the  first 
principles  of  the  compact  of  authority ;  they  ex- 
act obedience,  and  yield  no  protection. 

It  afibrds  a  generous  and  manly  pleasure  to 
conceive  a  little  nation  gathering  its  fruits  and 
tending  its  herds  with  fearless  confidence,  though 
it  lies  open  on  every  side  to  invasion,  where,  m 
contempt  of  walls  and  trenches,  eveiy  man  sleeps 
securely  with  his  sword  beside  him :  where  aU 
on  the  first  approach  of  hostility,  came  together 
at  the  call  to  battle,  as  at  a  summons  to  a  festal 
show ;  and  committing  their  cattle  to  the  care  of 
those  whom  age  or  nature  has  disabled,  engaged 
the  enemy  with  that  competition  for  hazard  and 
for  glory,  which  operate  m  men  that  fight  under 
the  ea|kpf  those  whose  dislike  or  kindness  they 
have  Always  considered  as  the  greatest  evil  or 
thegreatest  good. 

This  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  state  of  the  Highlands.  Every  man 
was  a  soldier,  who  partook  <n  national  confidence, 
and  interested  himself  in  national  honour.  To 
lose  this  spirit,  is  to  lose  what  no  small  advan- 
tage will  compensate. 

It  may  likewise  deserve  to  be  mquired,  whether 
a  great  nation  ought  to  be  totally  commercial  7 
whether  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  human  afiairs, 
too  much  attention  to  one  mode  of  happiness 
may  not  tfidanger  others  ?  whether  the  pride  of 
riches  must  not  sometimes  have  recourse  to  the 
protection  of  courage  ?  and  whether,  if  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  in  some  part  of  the  empire 
the  military  spirit,  it  can  suMist  more  commo- 
diously  in  any  place  than  in  remote  and  unprofi- 
table provinces,  where  it  can  commonly  do  little 
harm,  and  whence  it  may  be  called  fotlh  at  any 
sudden  exigence? 

It  must  btDwever  be  confessed,  that  a  man  who 
places  honour  only  in  successful  violence,  is  a 
very  troublesome  and  pernicious  animal  in  time 
of  peace ;  and  that  the  martial  character  cannot 
prevail  in  a  whole  people,  but  by  the  diminution 
of  all  other  virtues.  He  that  is  accustomed  to 
resolve  all  right  into  conquest,  will  have  very 
little  tenderness  or  equity.  All  the  friendship  in 
such  a  life  can  be  only  a  confederacy  of  invasion, 
or  alliance  of  defence.  The  strong  must  flourish 
by  force,  and  the  weak  subsist  by  stratagem. 

Till  the  Highlanders  lost  their  ferocity  with 
their  arms,  they  sufibred  from  each  other  all 
that  mahgnity  could  dictate,  or  precipitance 
could  act  Every  provocation  was  revenged 
with  blood,  and  no  man  that  ventured  into  a  nu- 
merous company,  by  whatever  occasion  brought 
together,  was  sure  of  returning  without  a  wound. 
If  they  are  now  exposed  to  foreign  hostilities, 
they  may  talk  of  the  danger,  but  can  seldom  feel 
it  If  they  are  no  loneer  martial,  they  are  no 
longer  quarrelsome.  Misery  is  caused,  for  thi* 
most  part,  not  by  a  heavy  crush  of  disaster,  but 
by  the  corrosion  of  less  visible  e\ils,  which  can- 
ker enjoyment,  and  undermine  security.  The 
visit  of  an  invader  is  necessarily  rare,  but  do- 
mestic animosities  allow  no  cessation. 

The  abolition  of  the  local  jurisdictions,  which 
had  for  so  man^  a^s  been  exercised  by  the 
chiefiL  has  Ukewise  its  evils  and  its  ^ood.  The 
feudal  conititution  naturally  difiused  itaolf  into 
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toDg  rmmificationyi  of  sobordimite  aatboiity. — 
To  this  general  temper  of  the  government  was 
added  the  peculiar  form  of  the  country,  broken 
by  mountams  into  many  subdiYisionB  scarcely 
accessible  but  to  the  natives,  and  guarded  by 
passes,  or  perplexed  with  intricaciei,  through 
which  national  justice  could  not  find  its  way. 

The  power  of  deciding  controversies,  and  of 
punbhing  offences,  as  some  such  power  there 
must  always  be,  was  intrusted  to  the  lairds  of 
the  country,  to  those  whom  the  oeople  consi- 
dered as  their  natural  judges.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  a  rugged  proprietor  of  the  rocks, 
unpriDcipled  and  unenlightened,  was  a  nice  re- 
solver  or  entangled  claims,  or  very  exact  in  pro- 
portioning punishment  to  offences.  But  the 
more  he  indulsed  his  own  will,  the  more  he  held 
his  vassals  in  dependence.  Prudence  and  inno- 
cence, without  the  favour  of  the  chief,  conferred 
no  security;  and  crimes  involved  no^nger, 
when  the  ludge  was  resolute  to  acquit  ^ 

When  the  chiefs  were  men  of  knowledge  and 
virtue,  the  convenience  of  a  domestic  judica- 
ture was  great  No  long  journeys  were  neces- 
sary, nor  artificial  delays  could  be  practised; 
the  character,  the  alliances,  and  interests  of  the 
litigants  were  known  to  the  court,  and  all  false 
pretences  were  easily  detected.  The  sentence, 
when  it  was  past,  could  not  be  evaded;  the 
power  of  the  laird  superseded  formalities,  and 
justice  could  not  be  defeated  by  interest  or  stra- 
tagem. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  since  the  regular  judges 
have  made  their  circuits  through  the  whole 
country,  right  has  been  every  where  more  wisely 
and  more  equally  distribute ;  the  complaint  is, 
that  litigation  is  grown  troublesome,  and  that 
the  magistrates  are  too  few,  and  therefore  often 
too  remote  for  general  convenience. 

Many  of  the  smaller  islands  have  no  legal 
officer  within  them.  I  once  asked,  if  a  crime 
should  be  committed,  by  what  authority  the  of- 
fender could  be  seized  ?  and  was  told,  that  the 
laird  would  exert  his  right;  a  right  which  he 
must  now  usurp,  but  which  surely  necessity 
must  vindicate,  and  which  is  therefore  yet  exer- 
cised in  lower  degrees,  by  some  of  the  proprie- 
tors, when  legal  processes  cannot  be  obtained. 

In  all  greater  questions,  however,  there  is  now 
happily  an  end  to  all  fear  or  hope  from  malice 
or  from  favour.  The  roads  are  secure  in  those 
places,  through  which,  forty  years  ago.  no  tra- 
veller could  pass  without  a  convoy.  All  trials 
of  ri^ht  by  the  sword  are  forgotten,  and  the  mean 
are  m  as  little  danger  from  the  powerful  as  in 
other  places.  No  scheme  of  policy  has,  in  any 
counti^,  yet  brought  the  rich  and  poor  on  equu 
terms  into  courts  of  judicature.  Perhaps  ex- 
perience, impro\nng  on  experience,  may  in  time 
effect  it 

Those  who  have  long  enjoyed  dignity  and 
power,  ought  not  to  lose  it  witnout  some  equiva- 
lent There  was  paid  to  the  chiefs  by  the  pub- 
lic, in  exchange  lor  their  privileges,  pernaps 
a  sum  greater  Sian  most  of  them  had  ever  pos- 
sessed, which  excited  a  thirst  for  riches,  of  wnich 
it  showed  them  the  use.  When  the  power  of 
birth  and  station  ceases,  no  hope  remains  but 
from  the  prevalence  of  money.  Power  and 
wealth  supply  the  place  of  each  other.  Power 
confers  the  ability  of  gratifying  our  desire  with- 
out the  consent  of  others.    Wealth  enables  us 


to  obtain  the  consent  of  others  to  our  grattfica^ 
lion.  Power,  simply  considered,  whatever  it 
confers  on  one,  must  take  from  another.  Wealth 
enables  its  owner  to  give  to  others,  by  taking 
only  from  himself.  Power  pleases  the  violent 
and  proud :  wealth  delights  the  placid  and  the 
timorous.  Youth  therefore  flies  at  pow^,  and 
age  grovels  after  riches. 

The  chiefs,  divested  of  their  prerogatrves,  ne- 
cessarily turn  their  thoughts  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  revenues,  and  expect  more  rent, 
as  they  have  less  homage.  The  tenan^  who  is 
far  from  perceiving  that  his  condition  is  made 
better  in  tne  same  proportion  as  that  of  his  land- 
lord is  made  worse,  does  not  immediately  see 
why  his  industinr  is  to  be  taxed  more  heaviW 
than  before.  He  refuses  to  pay  the  demand, 
and  is  ejected ;  the  ground  is  then  let  to  a  stran- 
ger,  who  perhaps  bnngs  a  larger  stock,  but  who 
taking  the  land  at  its  full  price,  treats  with  the 
laird  upon  equal  terms,  and  considers  him  not 
as  a  chief,  but  as  a  trafficker  in  land.  Thus 
the  estate  peihaps  is  improved,  but  the  clan  is 
broken. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  the 
rents  have  been  raised  with  too  much  eagerness. 
Some  regard  must  be  paid  to  prejudice.  Those 
who  have  hitherto  paid  but  httle,  will  not  sud- 
denly be  persuaded  to  pay  much,  though  they  can 
afford  it  As  ground  is  gradually  improved,  and 
the  value  of  money  decreases,  the  rent  may  be 
raised  without  any  diminution  of  the  farmer's 
profits;  yet  it  is  necessary  in  these  countries, 
where  the  ejection  of  a  tenant  is  a  greater  evil 
than  in  more  populous  places,  to  consider  not 
merely  what  tne  land  will  produce,  but  with 
what  ability  the  inhabitant  can  cultivate  it  A 
certain  stock  can  allow  but  a  certain  payment; 
for  if  the  land  be  doubled,  and  the  stock  remains 
the  same,  the  tenant  becomes  no  richer.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Highlands  might  perhaps 
often  increase  their  income,  by  suMivioins  tne 
farms,  and  allotting  to  every  occupier  on^  so 
many  acres  as  he  can  profitably  employ,  but  that 
they  want  people. 

There  seems  now,  whatever  be  the  cause,  to 
be  through  a  great  part  of  the  Highlands  a  gene- 
ral discontent  T hat  adherence  which  was  lately 
professed  by  every  man  to  the  chief  of  his  name, 
nas  now  little  prevalence ;  and  he  that  cannot 
live  as  he  desires  at  home,  listens  to  the  tale  of 
fortunate  islands,  and  happy  regions,  where 
every  man  may  have  land  of  his  own,  and  eat 
theproduct  of  his  labour  without  a  superior. 

Those  who  have  obtained  grants  of  American 
lands,  have,  as  is  well  known,  invited  settlers 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  among  other 
places,  wnere  oppression  mi^ht  produce  a  wish 
for  new  habitations,  their  emissaries  would  not 
fail  to  try  their  persuasions  in  the  isles  of  Scot- 
land, where  at  the  time  when  the  clans  were 
newly  disunited  from  their  chiefs,  and  exas- 
perated by  unprecedented  exactions,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  prevailed. 

Whether  the  mischiefs  of  emigration  were  im- 
mediately perceived,  may  be  justly  questioned. 
They  wtio  went  first,  were  probably  such  as 
could  best  be  spared ;  but  the  accounts  sent  by 
the  earliest  adventurers,  whether  true  or  false, 
inclined  many  to  follow  them ;  and  whole  nei^ 
bourhoods  formed  parties  for  removal ;  so  that 
departure  from  their  native  country  is  no  longer 
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exile.  He  that  goes  thus  accompanied,  carries 
with  him  all  that  makes  life  pleasant  He  sits 
down  in  a  better  cKmatc,  surrounded  by  his 
kindred  and  his  friends:  they  carry  with  them 
their  language,  their  opinions,  their  popular 
songs,  and  hereditary  merriment;  they  change 
nothing  but  the  place  of  their  abode ;  and  of  tiiat 
change  they  perceive  the  benefit 

This  is  the  real  effect  of  emigration,  if  those 
that  go  away  together  settle  on  the  same  spot, 
and  preserve  their  ancient  union.  But  some  re- 
late that  these  adventurous  visitants  of  unknown 
regions^  after  a  voyage  passed  in  dreams  of  plenty 
and  felicity,  are  dispersed  at  last  upon  a  sylvan 
wilderness,  where  their  first  years  must  be  spent 
in  toil  to  clear  the  ground  which  is  afterwards 
to  be  tilled,  and  that  the  whole  effect  of  their 
undertaking  is  only  more  fatigue  and  equal 
scarcity. 

Both  accounts  may  be  suspected.  Those  who 
are  gone,  will  endeavour  by  every  art  to  draw 
others  after  them;  for  as  their  numbers  are 
greater,  thay  will  provide  better  for  themselves. 
When  Nova  Scotia  was  first  peopled,  I  remember 
a  letter,  published  under  the  character  of  a  New 
Planter,  who  related  how  much  the  climate  put 
him  in  mind  of  Italy.  Such  intelligence  the 
Hebridians  probably  receive  from  their  trans- 
marine correspondents.  But  with  equal  temp- 
tations of  interest^  and  perhaps  with  no  greater 
niceness  of  veracity,  the  owners  of  the  islands 
spread  stories  of  American  hardships  to  keep 
their  people  content  at  home. 

Some  method  to  stop  this  epidemic  desire  oi 
wandering,  which  spreads  its  contagion  from 
Talley  to  valley,  deserves  to  be  sought  with  great 
diligence.  In  more  fruitful  countries,  the  re- 
moval of  one  only  makes  room  for  the  succes- 
sion of  another ;  but  in  the  Hebrides,  the  loss  of 
an  inhabitant  leaves  a  lasting  vacuity ;  for  no- 
body born  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  will 
choose  this  country  for  his  residence;  and  an 
island  once  depopulated  will  remain  a  desert,  as 
long  as  the  present  facility  of  travel  gives  every 
one,  who  is  oiscontented  and  unsettled,  the  choice 
of  his  abode. 

Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  first  intention 
of  those  who  are  fluttering  on  the  wing,  and  col- 
lecting a  flock  that  they  may  take  their  flight, 
be  to  attain  good  or  avoid  evil  7  If  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  that  part  of  the  globe  which 
^  their  birth  has  allotted  them,  and  resolve  not  to 
live  without  the  pleasures  of  happier  climates ; 
if  they  Ion?  for  bright  suns,  and  calm  skies,  and 
flowery  fields,  and  fragrant  gardens,  I  know  not 
by  what  eloouence  they  can  be  persuaded,  or  by 
what  offers  tney  can  be  hired  to  stay. 

But  if  they  are  driven  from  their  native  coun- 
try by  positive  evils,  and  disgusted  by  ill  treat- 
ment, real  or  imaginary,  it  were  fit  to  remove 
their  grievances,  and  quiet  their  resentment; 
since,  if  they  have  been  hitherto  undutiful  sub- 
jects, they  will  not  much  mend  their  principles 
Dy  American  conversation. 

To  allure  them  into  the  army,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  indulge  them  in  the  continuance  of 
their  national  dress.  If  this  concession  could 
have  any  effect,  it  might  easily  be  made.  That 
dissimilitude  of  appearance,  which  was  supposed 
to  keep  them  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
might  disincline  them  from  coalescing  with  the 
Pennsylvanions,  or  people  of  Connecticut     If 


the  restitution  of  their  arms  will  reconcile  them 
to  their  country,  let  them  have  again  thoae 
Wfeepona,  which  will  not  be  more  mischievous  at 
home  than  in  the  colonies.  That  they  may  not 
fly  from  the  increase  of  rent,  I  know  not  whe- 
ther the  general  good  does  not  require  that  the 
landlords  be,  for  a  time,  restrained  in  their  de- 
mands, and  kept  quiet  by  pensions  proportionate 
to  their  loss. 

To  hinder  insurrection  by  driving  away  the 
people,  and  to  govern  peaceably  by  having  no 
subjects,  is  an  expedient  that  argues  no  great 
profundity  of  politics.  To  soften  the  obdurate, 
to  convince  the  mistaken,  to  mollify  the  resent- 
ful, are  worthy  oi*  a  statesman ;  but  it  aflfbrds  a 
legislator  little  self-applause  to  consider,  that 
where  there  was  formerly  an  insurrection,  there 
is  now  a  wilderness. 

It  has  been  a  question  often  agitated,  without 
solution,  why  those  northern  regions  are  now 
so  thinly  peopled,  which  formerly  overwhelmed 
with  their  armies  the  Roman  empire?  The 
question  supposes  what  I  believe  is  not  true, 
tnat  they  had  once  more  inhabitants  than  they 
could  maintain,  and  overflowed  only  because 
they  were  full. 

This  is  to  estimate  the  manners  of  all  coun- 
tries and  ages  by  our  own.  Migration,  while 
the  state  of  hfe  was  unsettled,  and  there  was 
little  communication  of  intelligence  between 
distant  places,  was  among  the  wilder  nations  of 
Europe  capricious  and  casual.    An  adventurous 

f)rojector  heard  of  a  fertile  coast  unoccupied,  and 
ed  out  a  colony ;  a  chief  of  renown  for  bravery 
called  the  young  men  together,  and  led  them 
out  to  try  what  fortune  would  present  When 
CoBsar  was  in  Gaul,  he  found  the  Helvetians 
preparing  to  go  they  knew  not  whither,  and  put 
a  stop  to  their  motions.  They  settled  again  in 
their  own  country,  where  they  were  so  far  from 
wanting  room,  that  they  had  accumulated  three 
years'  provision  for  their  march. 

The  religion  of  the  north  was  military;  if 
they  could  not  find  enemies,  it  was  their  duty  to 
make  them :  they  travelled  in  quest  of  danger, 
and  willingly  took  the  chance  of  empire  or  death. 
If  their  troops  were  numerous,  the  countries  from 
which  they  were  collected  are  of  vast  extent, 
and  writhout  much  exuberance  of  people,  great 
armies  may  be  raised  where  every  man  is  a  sol- 
dier. But  tneir  true  numbers  were  never  known. 
Those  who  were  conquered  by  them  are  their 
historians,  and  shame  may  have  excited  them  to 
say,  that  they  were  overwhelmed  with  multi- 
tudes. To  count  is  a  modem  practice,  the  an- 
cient method  was  to  guess ;  and  when  numbers 
are  guessed,  they  are  always  magnified. 

Thus  England  has  for  several  years  been 
filled  with  uie  achievements  of  seventy  thou- 
sand Highlanders  employed  in  America.  I 
have  heard  from  an  English  oiflcer,  not  much 
inclined  to  favour  them,  that  their  behaviour 
deserved  a  very  high  degree  of  military  praise ; 
but  their  number  has  been  much  exaggerated. 
One  of  the  ministers  told  me,  that  seventy  thou- 
sand men  could  not  have  been  found  in  all  the 
Highlands,  and  that  more  than  twelve  thousand 
never  took  the  field.  Those  that  went  to  the 
American  war,  went  to  destruction.  Of  the  old 
Highland  regiment,  consisting  of  twelve  hun- 
dred, only  seventy-six  survived  to  see  their 
country  again.  « 
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The  Gothic  swanns  have  at  leaat  been  mul- 
tiplied with  equal  liberality.  That  they  bore 
no  great  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  in  whose 
countries  they  settled,  is  olain  from  the  paucity 
of  northern  words  now  found  in  the  provincial 
languages.  Their  country  was  not  deserted  for 
want  of  room,  because  it  was  covered  with 
forests  of  vast  extent ;  and  the  first  effect  of  ple- 
nitude of  inhabitants  is  the  destruction  of  wood. 
As  the  Europeans  spread  over  America,  the 
lands  are  gradually  laid  naked. 

1  would  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  neces- 
sity had  never  any  part  in  their  expeditions.  A 
nation  whose  agriculture  is  scanty  or  unskilful, 
may  be  driven  out  by  famine.  A  nation  of  hun- 
ters may  have  exhausted  their  game.  I  only 
affirm  that  the  northern  regions  were  not,  when 
their  irruptions  subdued  the  Romans  overpeo- 
pled with  regard  to  their  real  extent  ot  territory, 
and  power  of  fertility.  In  a  country  fully  in- 
habited, however  afterwards  laid  waste,  evident 
marks  will  remain  of  its  former  populousness. 
But  of  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  nothing  is 
known  but  that  as  we  trace  their  state  upwards 
into  antiquity,  their  woods  were  g;reater,  and 
their  cultivated  ground  was  less. 

That  causes  very  different  from  want  of  room 
may  pro<luce  a  general  disposition  to  seek  ano< 
ther  countnr  is  apparent  from  the  present  con< 
duct  of  the  Highlanders,  who  are  in  some  places 
ready  to  threaten  a  total  secession.  The  num- 
bers which  have  already  gone^  though  like  other 
numbers  they  may  be  magnified,  are  very  great, 
and  such  as  ifthey  had  gone  together  and  agreed 
upon  any  certain  settlement,  might  have  founded 
an  independent  government  in  the  depths  of  the 
western  continent  Nor  are  they  only  the  low- 
est and  most  indigent ;  many  men  of  consider- 
able wealth  have  taken  with  them  their  train  of 
labourers  and  dependants:  and  if  they  continue 
the  feudal  scheme  of  polity,  may  esti&lish  new 
clans  in  the  other  hemisphere. 

That  the  immediate  motives  of  their  desertion 
must  be  imputed  to  their  landlords,  mar  be 
reasonablv  concluded,  because  some  lairos  of 
more  prudence  and  less  rapacity  have  kept  their 
vassals  undiminished.  From  Kaasay  only  one 
man  had  been  seduced,  and  at  Col,  there  was  no 
wish  to  go  away. 

The  traveller  who  comes  hither  from  more 
opulent  countries,  to  speculate  upon  the  remains 
of  pastoral  life,  will  not  much  wonder  that  a 
common  Highlander  has  no  strong  adherence 
to  his  native  soil ;  for  of  animal  enjoyments,  or 
of  physical  ^ood,  he  leaves  nothing  that  he  may 
not  find  again  wheresoever  he  may  be  thrown. 

The  habitations  of  men  in  the  Hebrides  may 
be  distinguished  into  huts  and  houses.  By  a 
house,  I  mean  a  building  with  one  stonr  over 
another:  by  a  hut  a  dwelling  with  only  one 
floor.  The  laird  who  formerly  lived  in  a  castle, 
now  lives  in  a  house;  sometimes  sufficiently 
neat,  but  seldom  very  spacious  or  splendid.  The 
tacksmen  and  the  nunisters  have  commonly 
houses.  Wherever  there  is  a  house,  the  stranger 
finds  a  welcome,  and  to  the  other  evils  of  exter- 
minating tacksmen,  may  be  added  the  unavoid- 
able cessation  of  hospitaUty,  or  the  devolution 
of  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  ministers. 

Of  the  houses  little  can  be  said.  They  are 
small,  and  by  the  necessity  of  accumulating 
storts,  where  there  are  so  few  opportunities  of 


purchase,  the  rooms  are  very  heterogeneovi^ 
nlled.  W  ith  want  of  cleanliness  it  were  ingrati- 
tude to  reproach  them.  The  servants  having 
been  bred  upon  the  naked  earth,  think  every 
floor  clean,  and  the  quick  succession  of  guests, 
perhaps  not  always  over-ele^nt,  does  not  allow 
much  time  for  adjusting  their  apnartments. 

Huts  are  of  many  gradations ;  from  maiky 
dens  to  commodious  dwellings. 

The  undl  of  a  common  hut  is  always  boilt 
without  mortar^  by  a  skilful  adaption  of  loose 
stones.  Sometimes  perhaps  a  double  wall  of 
stones  is  raised,  and  an  intermediate  space  filled 
with  earth.  The  air  is  thus  completely  excluded. 
Some  walls  are,  I  think,  formed  of  turfs,  held 
together  by  a  wattle,  or  texture  of  twics.  Of 
the  meanest  huts  the  first  room  is  lighted  bv  the 
entrance,  and  the  second  by  the  smoke  hole. 
The  fire  is  usually  made  in  the  middle.  But 
there  are  huts  or  dwelling  of  only  one  stoiy  ia- 
habited  by  gentlemen,  which  have  walls  cement- 
ed with  mortar,  glass  windows,  and  boarded 
floors.  Of  these  all  have  chiomeys,  and  some 
chimneys  have  grates. 

The  house  and  the  furniture  are  not  alwayi 
nicely  suited.  We  were  driven  once  by  missing 
a  passage,  to  the  hut  of  a  gendeman,  where, 
after  a  very  liberal  supper,  when  I  was  con- 
ducted to  my  chamber,  1  round  an  elegant  bed  d 
Indian  cotton,  spread  with  fine  sheets.  The 
accommodation  was  flattering;  I  undressed 
myself  and  felt  my  feet  in  the  mire.  The  bed 
stood  upon  the  bare  earth,  which  a  long  course 
of  rain  had  softened  to  a  puddle. 

In  pastoral  countries,  the  condition  of  the 
lowest  rank  of  people  is  sufficiently  wretched. 
Among  manufacturers,  men  that  have  no  pro- 
perty may  have  art  and  industry,  which  make 
them  necessary,  and  therefore  valuable.  But 
where  flocks  and  com  are  the  only  wealth,  there 
are  alwajrs  more  hands  than  work,  and  of  diat 
work  there  is  little  in  which  skill  and  dexterity 
can  be  much  distinguished.  He  therefore  who 
is  bom  poor,  never  can  be  rich.  The  son  merely 
occupies  the  place  of  the  father,  and  life  knows 
nothing  of  progression  or  advancement 

The  petty  tenants,  and  labouring  peasants, 
live  in  miserable  cabins,  which  aflord  tnem  little 
more  than  shelter  from  the  storms.  The  boor 
of  Norway  is  said  to  make  all  his  own  utensils. 
In  the  Hebrides,  whatever  might  be  their  inge- 
nuity, the  want  of  wood  leaves  them  no  mate- 
rials. They  are  probably  content  with  such  ac- 
commodations as  stones  of  dificrent  forms  and 
sizes  can  afibrd  them. 

Their  food  is  not  better  than  their  lodging. 
They  seldom  taste  the  flesh  of  land-anirnala; 
for  here  are  no  markets.  What  each  man  eats 
is  from  his  own  stock.  The  great  e^ct  ot 
money  is  to  break  property  into  small  parts.  In 
towns,  he  that  has  a  shillmg  may  have  a  piece 
of  meat ;  but  where  there  is  no  commeree,  no 
man  can  eat  mutton  but  by  killing  a  sheep. 

Fish  in  fair  weather  they  need  not  want ;  bat, 
I  believe,  man  never  lives  Ions  on  fish,  but  by 
constraint:  he  will  rather  feed  upon  roots  and 
berries. 

The  only  friel  of  the  islands  is  peat  Theff 
wood  is  all  consumed,  and  coal  tney  have  not 
yet  found.  Peat  is  dug  out  of  the  marshes, 
from  the  deoth  of  one  foot  to  that  of  six.  That 
is  accounted  the  best  which  is  nearest  the  sar- 
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fkca.  It  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  black  earth 
held  together  by  vegetable  fibres.  I  know  not 
whether  the  earth  be  bituminous,  or  whether  the 
fibres  be  not  the  only  combustible  part ;  which, 
by  heating  the  interposed  earth  red^-hot,  make  a 
burning  mass.  The  heat  is  not  very  8troo|^  or 
lasting.  The  ashes  are  yellowish,  and  m  a 
large  quantity.  When  they  dig  peat,  they  cut 
it  into  square  pieces,  and  pile  it  up  to  dry  beside 
the  house.  ^  In  some  places  it  has  an  ofiensive 
smelL  It  is  like  wood  charred  for  the  smith. 
The  common  method  of  making  peat  fires  is  by 
heapmg  it  on  the  hearth ;  but  it  burns  weU  in 
grates,  and  in  the  best  houses  is  so  used. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  peat  grows  again 
where  it  has  been  cut ;  which,  as  it  seems  to  be 
chiefly  a  vegetable  substance,  is  not  unlikely  to 
be  true,  whether  known  or  not  to  Uiose  who  re- 
late it 

There  are  watermills  in  Sky  and  Raasay: 
but  where  they  are  too  far  distant,  the  house- 
wives grind  their  oats  with  a  quern,  or  hand- 
mill,  which  consists  of  two  stones^  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter;  the  lower  is  a  little  con- 
vex, to  which  the  concavity  of  the  upper  must 
be  fitted.  In  the  middle  of  the  upper  stone  is  a 
round  hole,  and  on  one  side  is  a  long  handle. 
The  gander  sheds  the  com  gradually  into  the 
hole  with  one  hand,  and  works  the  handle  round 
with  the  other.  The  corn  slides  down  the  con- 
vexity of  the  lower  stone,  and  by  the  motion  of 
the  upper  is  ground  in  its  passage.  These  stones 
are  found  in  Lochabar. 

The  islands  aflbrd  few  pleasures,  except  to  the 
hardv  sportsman,  who  can  tread  the  moor  and 
dimb  tne  mountain.  The  distance  of  one  fa- 
mily from  another^  in  a  country  where  travelling 
has  so  much  difiiculty,  makes  frequent  inter- 
course impracticable.  Visits  last  several  days, 
and  are  commonly  paid  by  water ;  yet  I  never 
aaw  a  boat  furnished  with  benches,  or  made 
commodious  by  any  addition  to  the  first  fabric 
Conveniences  are  not  missed  where  they  never 
were  enjoyed. 

The  solace  which  the  bagpipe  can  give,  they 
have  long  enjoyed ;  but  amon^  other  changes, 
which  the  last  revolution  introduced,  the  use  of 
the  bagpipe  begins  to  be  forgotten.  Some  of  the 
chief  families  still  entertain  a  piper,  whose  office 
was  anciently  hereditary.  Macrimmon  was  piper 
to  Madeod,  and  Rankm  to  Maclean  of  Col. 

The  tunes  of  the  bagpipe  are  traditional. 
There  has  been  in  Sky,  beyond  all  time  of  me- 
mory, a  college  of  pipers,  under  the  direction  of 
Macrimmon,  which  is  not  quite  extinct  There 
was  another  in  Mull,  superintended  by  Rankin, 
which  expired  about  sixteen  years  ago.  To  these 
colleges,  while  the  pipe  retained  its  honour,  the 
students  of  music  repaired  for  education.  I  have 
had  my  dinner  exhilarated  by  the  bagpipe,  at 
Armidale,  at  Dunvegan,  and  m  CoL 

The  general  conversation  of  the  islanders  has 
nothing  particular.  I  did  not  meet  with  the 
inquisitiveness  of  which  I  have  read,  and  sus- 
pect the  judgment  to  have  been  rashly  made.  A 
stranger  of  curiosity  comes  into  a  place  where  a 
stranger  is  seldom  seen:  he  importunes  the 
people  with  questions,  of  which  they  cannot 
guess  the  motive,  and  ^es  with  surprise  on 
uiings  which  they,  having  had  them  always 
before  their  eyes,  do  not  suspect  of  any  thing 
wonderful  He  appears  to  them  like  some  being 
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of  another  world,  and  then  thinks  it  peculiar 
that  they  take  their  turn  to  inquire  whence  he 
comes,  and  whither  he  is  goins. 

The  islands  were  long  untumished  with  in* 
struction  for  youth,  and  none  but  the  sons  ^ 
gentlemen  could  have  any  Uterature.  There 
are  now  parochial  schools,  to  which  the  lord  of 
every  manor  pays  a  certain  stipend.  Here  the 
children  are  taught  to  read ;  but  by  the  rule  of 
their  institution  they  teach  only  Enfflish,  so  that 
the  natives  read  a  language  which  they  may 
never  use  or  imderstand.  If  a  parish,  which  oi- 
ten  happens,  contains  sevend  islands,  the  school 
being  out  in  one,  cannot  assbt  the  rest  This  is 
the  state  of  Col,  which,  however,  is  more  enlight- 
ened than  some  other  places :  for  the  deficiency 
is  supplied  by  a  young  gentleman,  who,  for  his 
own  hnprovement,  travels  every  year  on  foot  over 
the  Highlands  to  the  session  of  Aberdeen :  and 
at  bis  return,  during  the  vacation,  teaches  to  read 
and  write  in  his  native  island. 

In  Sky  there  are  two  grammar-schools,  where 
boarders  are  taken  to  be  regularly  educated. 
The  price  of  board  is  from  three  pounds  to  four 
pounds  ten  shillings  a  year,  and  tnat  of  instruc- 
tion is  half-a-crown  a  quarter.  But  the  scholars 
are  birds  of  passage,  who  live  at  school  only  in 
the  summer;  for  m  winter  provisions  cannot  be 
made  for  any  considerable  number  in  one  place. 
This  periodical  dispersion  impresses  strongly  the 
scarcity  of  these  countries. 

Having  heard  of  no  boarding-school  for  ladies 
nearer  than  Inverness,  I  suppose  their  education 
is  generally  domestic.  The  elder  daughters  of 
the  higher  families  are  sent  into  the  world,  and 
may  contribute  by  their  acquisitions  to  the  im> 
provement  of  the  rest 

Women  must  here  study  to  be  either  pleasinj|( 
or  useful.  Their  deficiencies  are  seldom  suppli- 
ed by  very  liberal  fortunes.  A  hundred  pounds  is 
a  portion  beyond  the  hope  of  any  but  tne  laird's 
daughter.  They  do  not  mdeed  often  give  money 
with  their  daughters ;  the  question  is.  How  many 
cows  a  young  lady  will  bnng  her  husband  ?  A 
rich  maiden  has  from  ten  to  Forty ;  but  two  cows 
are  a  decent  fortune  for  one  who  pretends  to  no 
distinction. 

The  religion  of  the  islands  is  that  of  the  kirk 
of  Scotland.  The  gentlemen  with  whom  I  con- 
versed are  all  inchned  to  the  English  liturgy : 
but  they  are  obliged  to  maintain  the  established 
minister,  and  the  country  is  too  poor  to  afibrd 
payment  to  another,  who  must  live  wholly  on  the 
contribution  of  his  audience. 

They  therefore  all  attend  the  worship  of  the 
kirk,  as  often  as  a  visit  from  their  minister,  or 
the  practicability  of  travelling,  gives  them  oppor- 
tunity ;  nor  have  they  any  reason  to  cornplain 
of  insufficient  pastors ;  for  I  saw  not  one  in  the 
islands,  whom  I  had  reason  to  think  either  defi- 
cient in  learning,  or  irregular  in  life  ;  but  found 
several  with  whom  I  cotud  not  converse  without 
wishing,  as  my  respect  increased,  that  they  had 
not  been  presbytenans. 

The  ancient  rigour  of  puritanism  is  now  very 
much  relaxed,  though  all  are  not  yet  equally 
enlightened.  I  sometimes  met  with  prejudices 
sufficiently  malignant,  but  they  were  prejudices 
of  i^orance.  The  ministers  m  the  islands  had 
attamed  such  knowledge  as  may  justly  be  ad- 
mired in  men  who  have  no  motive  to  study  but 
generous  curiosity,  or  what  is  still  better,  desir* 
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vfttMioliieai ;  with  Bodi  po&tenen  aa  00  narrow 
%,  oatAe  ofoonTerM  could  not  have  supplied,  but 
to  minds  naturally  disposed  to  elegance 

Reason  and  truth  will  prerail  at  last  The 
most  learned  of  the  Scottish  doctors  would  now 
gladly  ado^  a  form  of  prayer,  if  the  people  would 
«ndura  it  The  zeal  or  rage  of  congregations 
has  its  difierent  degrees.  In  some  parishes  the 
Lord's  prayer  is  suffered ;  in  others  it  is  still 
i«ieoted  as  a  form ;  and  he  that  should  make  it 
pact  of  his  supplication  would  be  suspected  of 
heretical  pravity. 

The  pimciple  upon  which  extemporary  prayer 
was  originally  introduced^  is  no  lonjger  admitted. 
The  mmister  formeriy,  m  the  effusion  of  his 
prayer,  expected  immediate,  and  perhaps  per- 
ceptible inspiration,  and  therefore  thought  it  his 
duty  not  to  think  before  what  he  should  say.  It 
is  now  uniyersallT  confessed,  that  men  pray  as 
th^  spedL  on  other  occasions,  according  to  the 
general  measure  of  their  abilities  and  attain- 
ments. Whatever  each  may  think  of  a  form 
prescribed  by  another,  he  cannot  but  believe  that 
ne  can  himsdf  compose  by  study  and  meditation, 
a  better  prayer  than  will  rise  in  his  mind  at  a 
■nddoi  call ;  and  if  he  has  any  hope  of  super- 
natural help^  why  may  he  not  as  well  receive  it 
when  he  writes  as  wlien  he  speaks? 

In  the  variety  of  mental  powers,  some  must 
perform  exteniporary  prayer  with  much  imper- 
rection;  and  in  the  eagerness  and  rashness  of 
contradictory  opinions,  if  public  litur^  be  left 
to  the  private  judgment  of  every  minister,  the 
congregation  may  often  be  offended  or  misled. 

Tnere  is  in  Scotland,  as  among  ourselves,  a 
iwtless  suspicion  of  popish  machinations,  and  a 
damour  of  numerous  converts  to  the  Romish 
fcliffton.  The  report  is,  I  believe,  in  both  parts 
af  the  island  equally  false.  The  Romish  rehgion 
is  professed  only  in  Egg  and  Canna,  two  small 
islands,  into  which  the  reformation  never  made 
its  way.  If  any  missionaries  are  busy  in  the 
Highlands,  their  zeal  entitles  them  to  respect, 
even  from  those  who  cannot  think  favourably  of 
their  doctrine. 

The  pohtical  tenets  of  the  islanders  I  was  not 
curious  to  investi^te,  and  they  were  not  eager 
to  obtrude.  Their  conversation  is  decent  and 
inoffensive.  They  disdain  to  drink  for  their  prin- 
ciples, and  there  is  no  disaffection  at  their  taoles. 
I  never  heard  a  health  offered  by  a  Highlander 
that  might  not  have  circulated  with  propriety 
within  the  precincts  of  the  king*s  palace. 

Legal  government  has  yet  something  of  no- 
velty to  which  they  cannot  perfectly  conform. 
The  ancient  spirit  that  appealed  only  to  the 
mmotdf  is  yet  among  them.  The  tenant  of  Scalpa, 
an  island  belonging  to  Macdonald,  took  no  care 
to  bring  his  rent ;  when  the  landlord  talked  of 
exacting  payment,  he  declared  his  resolution  to 
keep  his  ground,  and  drive  all  intruders  from 
the  island,  and  continued  to  feed  his  cattle  as  on 
his  own  Land,  till  it  became  necessary  for  the 
sheriff  to  dislodge  him  by  violence. 

The  various  kinds  of  superstition  which  pre- 
railed  here,  as  in  all  other  regions  of  ignorance, 
are  by  the  diligence  of  the  mimsters  umost  ex- 
terminated. 

Of  Brownyt  mentioned  by  Martin,  nothing 
has  been  heard  for  many  years.  Browny  was  a 
sturdy  fairy ;  who,  if  he  was  fed,  and  kindly 
Heated,  would,  as  they  said,  do  a  great  deal  of. 


work.    They  now  par  him  no  wtgee,  and  m 
content  to  labour  for  tnemselvee. 

In  Troda,  within  these  three-and-thirty  year*, 
milk  was  put  every  Saturday  for  Oreegoei,  or 
the  Old  Mm  wUh  the  Lung  Betrd,  Whether 
Greofach  was  courted  as  kind,  or  dreaded  aa 
terrible,  whether  they  meant,  by  giving  him  the 
milk,  to  obtain  good  or  avert  evil,  1  was  not  in- 
formed. The  minister  is  now  living  by  whom 
thepractice  was  abolished. 

They  have  stiH  among  them  a  great  number 
of  charms  for  the  cure  of  different  diseases ;  they 
are  all  invocations,  perhaps  transmitted  to  theaa 
from  the  times  of  popery,  which  increasing  know* 
ledge  will  bring  into  disuse. 

They  have  opinions  which  cannot  be  ranked 
with  superstition,  because  they  regard  only  na- 
tural effects.  T  hey  expect  better  crops  of  grain 
by  sowing  their  seed  m  the  moon's  increase. 
The  moon  has  great  influence  in  vulgar  philoso- 
phy. In  my  memory  it  veas  a  precept  annnalhr 
given  in  one  of  the  English  almanacs,  ''to  kiu 
bogs  when  the  moon  was  mcreasing,  and  the 
bacon  would  prove  the  better  in  boiling." 

We  should  have  had  little  claim  to  the  praise 
of  curiosity,  if  we  had  not  endeavoured  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  examine  the  question  of  the 
Second  SighL  Of  an  opinion  received  for  cen- 
turies by  a  whole  nation,  and  supposed  to  be 
confirmed  through  its  whole  descent  by  a  series 
of  successive  facts,  it  is  desirable  that  the  truth 
should  be  established  or  the  fallacy  detected. 

The  Second  Sight  is  an  impression  made  either 
by  the  mind  upon  the  eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon 
the  mind,  by  which  things  distant  or  future  are 
perceived,  and  seen  as  if^they  were  present  A 
man  on  a  journey  far  from  home  falls  from  \ua 
horse ;  anoUier.  who  is  perhaps  at  work  about 
the  house,  sees  him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  com- 
monly with  a  landscape  of  the  place  where  the 
accident  befalls  him.  Another  seer  driving  home 
his  cattle,  or  wandering  in  idleness,  or  musing 
in  the  sundune,  is  scradenly  surprised  bv  the 
appearance  of  a  bridal  ceremony,  or  funml  pro- 
cession, and  counts  the  mourners  or  attendants, 
of  whom,  if  he  knows  them,  he  relates  the  names, 
if  he  knows  them  not,  he  can  describe  the  dresses. 
Things  distant  are  seen  at  the  instant  when  they 
happen.  Of  things  future  I  know  not  that  there 
is  any  rule  for  determining  the  time  between  the 
sight  and  the  event 

This  receptive  faculty,  for  power  it  cannot  be 
called,  is  neither  voluntary  nor  constant  The 
appearances  have  no  dependence  upon  choice : 
they  cannot  be  summoned,  detained,  or  recalled. 
The  impression  is  sudden,  and  the  effect  often 
painfhl. 

By  the  term  Second  Sight,  seems  to  be  meant 
a  modejof  seeing,  superadded  to  that  whidi  na- 
ture generally  bestows.  In  the  Erse  it  is  called 
Taiah;  whicD  signifies  likewise  a  spectre,  or  a 
vision.  I  know  not,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
Highlanders  ever  examined,  whether  by  TML 
used  for  Second  Sights  thoy  mean  the  power  of 
seeing,  or  the  thing  seen. 

I  do  not  find  it  to  be  true,  as  it  is  reported, 
that  to  the  Second  Sighi  nothing  is  presented  but 
phantoms  of  eviL  Good  seems  to  have  the  same 
proportion  in  those  visionary  scenes  as  it  obtains 
10  real  life :  almost  all  remarkable  events  have 
evil  for  their  basis ;  and  are  either  mLseries  m- 
curredy  or  miseries  escaped.    Our  sense  m  se 
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ttmck  Mroager  of  what  w«  tnS&r  tfian  of  what 
we  enjoy,  that  the  ideas  of  ][«in  predominate  in 
almost  every  mind.  What  is  recollection  but  a 
jevival  of  vexations,  or  history  but  a  record  of 
wars,  treasons,  and  calamities  7  Death,  which 
is  considered  as  the  greatest  evil,  happens  to  all. 
The  greatest  good,  be  it  what  it  wul,  is  the  lot 
but  of  a  part 

That  tney  should  often  see  death,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  because  death  is  an  event  frequent  and 
important  But  they  see  likewise  more  pleasing 
incidents.  A  gentleman  told  me,  that  when  he 
had  once  ^ne  far  from  his  own  island,  one  of 
his  labourmg  servants  predicted  his  return,  and 
described  the  Uvery  of  his  attendant,  which  he 
bad  never  worn  at  home ;  and  which  had  been, 
without  any  previous  design,  occasionally  given 
him. 

Oor  desire  of  information  was  keen,  and  our 
inquiry  freouent  Mr.  Bos  well's  frankness  and 
ffayety  made  every  body  communicative,  and  we 
heard  many  tales  of  these  airy  shows,  with  more 
or  less  evidEence  and  distinctness. 

It  is  the  common  talk  of  the  Lowland  Scots, 
that  the  notion  of  the  Second  Sight  is  wearing 
away  with  other  superstitions:  and  that  its 
reality  is  no  longer  supposed  but  by  the  grossest 
people.  How  far  its  prevalence  ever  extended, 
or  what  ground  it  has  lost,  I  know  not  The 
islanders  of  all  degrees,  whether  of  rank  or  un- 
derstanding, universally  admit  it,  except  the 
ministers,  who  universally  deny  it,  and  are  sus- 
pected to  deny  it,  in  conseouence  of  a  system, 
against  conviction.  One  ot  them  honestly  told 
me,  that  he  came  to  Sky  with  the  resolution  not 
to  believe  it 

Strong^  reasons  for  incredulity  will  readily 
occur.  This  faculty  of  seeing  thinffs  out  of  sight 
is  looil,  and  commonly  useless.  It  is  a  breach 
of  the  common  order  of  things,  virithout  any  vi- 
nble  reason  or  perceptible  benefit  It  is  ascnbed 
only  to  a  people  very  Uttle  enlightened ;  and 
among  them,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  mean  and 
ignorant 

To  the  con6dence  of  these  objections  it  may 
be  replied,  that  by  presuming  to  determine  what 
b  fit,  and  what  is  beneficial,  they  presuppose 
more  knowledge  of  the  universal  system  than 
man  has  attained ;  and  therefore  depend  upon 
principles  too  complicated  and  extensive  for  our 
comprehension ;  and  there  can  be  no  security  in 
the  consequence,  when  the  premises  are  not  un- 
derstood ;  that  the  Stcond  Sight  is  only  wonder^ 
ful  because  it  is  rare,  for,  considered  in  itself^  it 
involves  no  more  difficulty  than  dreams,  or  per- 
haps than  the  regular  exercise  of  the  cogitative 
faculty ;  that  a  general  opinion  of  communica- 
tive impulses,  or  visionary  representations,  has 
prevailed  in  all  ages  and  all  nations :  that  par- 
ticular instances  have  been  given  with  such  evi- 
dence as  neither  Bacon  nor  Boyle  has  been  able 
to  resist ;  that  sudden  impressions,  which  the 
event  has  verified,  have  been  felt  by  more  than 
own  or  publish  them ;  that  the  Suond  Sight  of 
the  Hebrides  implies  only  the  local  frequency  of 
a  power  which  is  no  where  totally  unknown ; 
and  that  where  we  are  unable  to  decide  by  ante- 
cedent reason  we  must  be  content  to  yiela  to  the 
force  of  testimony. 

By  pretension  to  Second  Sight,  no  profit  was 
ever  soo^^ht  or  gained.  It  is  an  involuntary  af- 
fiKtion,  m  which  nettber  hope  nor  fear  are  known 


to  have  any  part.  Those  who  piofen  to  iael  i^ 
do  not  boast  of  it  as  a  privilege,  nor  are  conai- 
dered  by  ocbers  as  advantageously  distinguished* 
They  have  no  temptation  to  feign;  and  thair 
hearers  have  no  motive  to  encourage  their  im- 
posture. 

To  talk  with  any  of  these  seers  is  not  eavr. 
There  is  one  living  m  Skv,  with  whom  we  would 
have  gladly  conversed ;  but  he  was  verr  gross 
and  ignorant,  and  knew  no  English.  T*be  pio> 
portion  in  these  countries  of  the  poor  to  the  rif  h 
IS  such,  that  if  we  suppose  the  quality  to  be  ac* 
cidental,  it  can  very  rarely  happen  to  a  man  of 
education ;  and  yet  on  such  men  it  has  sometimes 
faOen.  There  is  now  a  second-sighted  ffentle- 
man  in  the  Highlands,  who  corapUuns  of  ue  t«p- 
rors  to  which  he  is  exposed. 

The  foresight  of  the  seers  is  not  always  pi^ 
science:  they  are  impressed  with  images,  of 
which  the  event  only  shows  them  the  meanuig. 
They  tell  what  they  have  seen  to  others,  who  ara 
at  that  time  not  more  known  than  therasalvea, 
but  may  become  at  last  very  adequate  witnessas 
by  comparing  the  narrative  with  its  verificatioa. 

To  collect  sufiicient  testimonies  for  the  satia- 
faction  of  the  public,  or  of  ourselves,  would  hav« 
required  more  time  than  we  could  bestow.  Theea 
is,  against  it,  the  seeming  analogy  of  thinga  coa- 
fusedly  seen,  and  little  understood  ;  and  for  it, 
the  indistinct  cry  of  national  persuasion,  which 
may  be  perhaps  resolved  at  last  into  prejudice 
and  tradition.  I  never  could  advance  my  eurio- 
sity  to  conviction ;  bht  came  away  at  last  oiiij 
willing  to  believe. 

As  ther^subsists  no  longer  in  the  islands  much 
of  that  peculiar  and  discriminative  form  of  lifo, 
of  which  the  idea  had  delighted  our  imagination, 
we  were  willing  to  listen  to  such  accounts  of 
past  times  as  would  be  given  us.  But  we  soon 
round  what  memorials  were  to  be  expected  from 
an  illiterate  people,  whose  whole  time  is  a  seriea 
of  distress  ;  where  every  morning  is  labouring 
with  expedients  for  the  evening :  and  where  aU 
mental  pains  or  pleasures  arose  from  the  dread 
of  winter,  the  expectation  of  spring,  the  capricaa 
of  their  chiefs,  and  the  motions  of  the  neighbour- 
ing clans ;  where  there  was  neither  shame  from 
ignorance;^  nor  pride  in  knowledge ;  neither  co- 
nosity  to  mouire,  nor  vanity  to  communicate. 

The  chiefs  indeed  were  ^empt  from  urgent 
penury  and  daily  difficulties ;  and  in  their  houses 
were  preserved  what  accounts  remained  of  past 
ages.  But  the  chiefs  were  sometimes  ignorant 
and  careless,  and  somethnes  kept  busy  by  turbu- 
lence and  contention ;  and  one  feneration  of  ig- 
norance efl&ces  the  whole  series  of  unwritten 
history.  Books  are  faithful  repositories,  whick 
may  be  for  a  while  neglected  or  forgotten  ;  but 
when  they  are  opened  again,  will  again  impart 
their  instruction :  memory,  once  intemipteo,  is 
not  to  be  recalled.  Written  learning  is  a  fixed 
luminary,  which,  after  the  cloud  that  bad  hiddaa 
it  has  passed  away,  is  again  bright  in  its  propar 
station.  Tradition  is  &it  a  meteor,  wmch,  if 
once  it  foils,  cannot  be  rekindled. 

It  seems  to  be  universally  supposed,  that  muek 
of  the  local  history  was  preserved  by  the  bard^ 
of  whom  one  is  said  to  nave  been  retained  by 
every  creat  family.  After  these  bards  wera 
some  or  my  firat  inquiries ;  and  I  received  mick 
answers  as,  for  a  while,  made  me  please  myself 
with  my  increase  of  knowledge;  tor  I  had  not 
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then  learned  how  to  estimate  the  narration  of  a 
Hijdilanden 

They  said  that  a  great  family  had  a  hard  and 
a  senackif  who  were  the  poet  and  historian  of  the 
house;  and  an  old  gentleman  told  me  that  he 
remembered  one  of  each.  Here  was  a  dawn  of 
intelligence.  Of  men  that  had  lived  within  me- 
mory, some  certain  knowledge  might  be  attain- 
ed. Though  the  office  had  ceas^,  its  effects 
might  continue;  the  poems  might  be  found, 
though  there  was  no  poet 

Another  conversation  indeed  informed  me,  that 
the  same  man  was  both  bard  and  senachl  This 
variation  discouraged  me;  but  as  the  practice 
might  be  different  in  different  thnes,  or  at  the 
same  time  in  different  families,  there  was  yet  no 
reason  foi  supposing  that  I  must  necessarily  sit 
down  in  total  ignorance. 

Soon  after  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman,  who  is 
generally  acknowledged  the  greatest  master  of 
Uebridian  antiquities,  that  there  had  indeed  once 
been  both  bards  and  senachies  ;  and  that  senachi 
signified  the  man  of  taUCf  or  of  conversation ;  but 
tluit  neither  bard  nor  senachi  had  existed  for  some 
centuries.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  exactly 
known  at  what  time  the  custom  ceased,  nor 
did  it  probably  cease  in  all  houses  at  onoe.  But 
whenever  the  practice  of  recitation  was  disused, 
the  works,  whether  poetical  or  historical,  perish- 
ed with  the  authors ;  for  in  those  times  nothing 
had  been  written  in  the  Erse  language. 

Whether  the  man  of  talk  was  an  historian, 
whose  office  was  to  tell  truth,  or  a  storyteller, 
like  those  which  were  in  the  last  century,  and 
perhaps  are  now  ampng  the  Irish,  whose  trade 
was  only  to  amuse,  it  now  would  be  vain  to  in- 
quire. 

Most  of  the  domestic  offices  were,  I  believe, 
hereditary ;  and  probably  the  laureat  of  a  clan 
was  always  the  son  of  the  last  laureat  The 
history  or  the  race  could  no  otherwise  be  com- 
municated or  retained  ;  but  what  genius  could 
be  expected  in  a  poet  by  inheritance? 

The  nation  was  wholly  illiterate.  Neither 
bards  nor  senachies  could  write  or  read ;  but  if 
thejj  were  ignorant,  there  was  no  danger  of  de- 
tection ;  they  were  believed  by  those  whose  va- 
Bity  they  flattered. 

The  recital  of  genealogies,  which  has  been 
considered  as  very  efficacious  to  the  i^reservation 
of  a  true  series  or  ancestry,  was  anciently  made 
when  the  heir  of  the  family  came  to  manly  age. 
This  practice  has  never  subsisted  within  time  of 
memory,  nor  was  much  credit  due  to  such  re- 
hearaers,  who  might  obtrude  fictitious  pedigrees, 
either  to  please  their  masters,  or  to  hide  the  de- 
ficiency of  their  own  memories. 

Where  the  chiefs  of  the  Highlands  have  found 
the  histories  of  their  descent,  is  difficult  to  tell ; 
for  no  Eree  genealogy  was  ever  written.  In  ge- 
neral this  only  is  evident,  that  the  principal  house 
of  a  clan  must  be  very  ancient,  and  that  those 
must  have  lived  long  m  a  place,  of  whom  it  is 
not  known  when  they  came  thither. 

Thus  hopeless  are  all  attempts  to  find  any 
traces  of  Highland  learning.  Nor  are  their  pn- 
mitive  customs  and  ancient  manner  of  life  other- 
wise than  very  faintly  and  uncertainly  remem- 
bered by  the  present  race. 

The  peculiarities  which  strike  the  native  of  a 
eommetdal  country,  proceeded  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  the  want  ot  money.    To  the  servants 


and  dependents  that  were  not  dometftiea,  and, 
if  an  estimate  be  made  from  the  capacity  of  any 
of  their  old  houses  which  I  have  seen,  tneir  do- 
mestics could  have  been  but  few,  were  appro- 
Sriated  certain  portions  of  land  lor  their  support 
lacdonald  has  a  piece  of  ground  yet  calleo  the 
Bards'  or  Senachies*  field.  When  a  beef  was 
killed  for  the  house,  particular  parts  were  daim- 
ed  as  fees  by  the  several  officers,  or  workmen. 
What  was  the  right  of  each  I  have  not  learned. 
The  head  belonged  to  the  smith,  and  the  odder 
of  the  cow  to  the  piper:  the  weaver  had  likewise 
his  particular  part ;  ana  so  many  pieces  followed 
these  prescriptive  claims,  that  the  laird's  was  at 
last  but  little. 

The  payment  of  rent  in  kind  has  been  so  feng 
disused  in  England,  that  it  is  totaUy  forgotten. 
It  was  practised  very  lately  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
probably  still  continues,  not  only  at  St  Kilda, 
where  money  is  not  yet  known,  but  in  others  of 
the  smaller  and  remoter  islands.  It  were  per- 
haps to  be  desired,  that  no  change  in  this  parti- 
cular should  have  been  made.  When  the  laird 
could  only  eat  the  produce  of  his  lands,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  residing  upon  them ;  and 
when  the  tenant  could  not  convert  his  stock  into 
more  portable  riches,  he  could  never  be  tempted 
away  from  his  farm,  from  the  only  ]^ace  wnere 
he  could  be  wealthy.  Money  confounds  subor- 
dination, by  overnowering  the  dbtinctkms  of 
rank  and  birth,  ana  weakens  authority,  by  sap- 
plying  power  of  resistance,  or  expedients  (or 
escape.  The  feudal  system  is  formisd  fi>r  a  na- 
tion employed  in  agriculture,  and  has  never  ioog 
kept  its  nold  where  gold  and  silver  have  beeome 
common. 

Their  arms  were  anciently  the  Gmfmon,  or 
great  two-handed  sword,  and  afterwards  the 
two-edged  sword  and  target,  or  buckler,  which 
was  sustained  on  the  left  arm.  In  the  midst  of 
the  target,  which  was  made  of  wood,  envied 
with  leather,  and  studded  with  nails,  a  slender 
lance,  about  two  feet  long,  was  sometimes  fixed ; 
it  was  heavy  and  cumbrous,  and  accordingly  has 
for  some  time  past  been  gradually  laid  aside. 
Very  few  targeu  were  at  Cuiloden.  The  dirk, 
or  broad  dagger,  I  am  afraid,  was  of  more  use 
in  private  quarrels  than  in  battles.  The  Loch- 
aber  axe  is  only  a  sUght  aheration  of  thfc  oU 
English  bill 

After  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  force  and 
terror  of  the  Highland  sword,  I  could  not  find 
that  the  art  of  defence  was  any  part  of  commoa 
education.  The  gentlemen  were  perhaps  some- 
times skilful  gladiators,  but  the  common  men 
had  no  other  powera  than  those  of  violence  and 
courage.  Yet  it  b  well  known,  that  the  onset 
of  the  Highlanders  was  very  formidable.  As  an 
armv  cannot  consist  of  philosophers,  a  panic  is 
easily  excited  by  any  unwonted  mode  of  annoy 
once.  New  dangera  are  naturally  magnified; 
and  men  accustomed  only  to  exchange  bmleu  at 
a  distance,  and  rather  to  hear  their  enemies  than 
see  them,  are  discouraged  and  amazed  when  tbey 
find  themselves  encountered  hand  to  hand,  and 
catch  the  gleam  of  steel  flashing  in  their  faces. 

The  Highland  weapons  gave  opportunity  fcr 
many  exertions  of  personal  courage,  and  some 
times  for  single  combats  in  the  fieul ;  like  those 
which  occur  so  frequently  in  fabulous  wars.  At 
Falkirk  n  gentleman  now  living  was,  I  supposa 
after  the  retreat  of  the  king's  troops^  engaged  at 
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a  distaiice  from  the  rest  with  an  Irish  dragoon. 
They  were  both  skilful  swordsmen,  and  the  con- 
test was  not  easily  decided :  the  dragoon  at  last 
had  the  advantage,  and  the  Highlander  called 
for  quarter ;  but  quarter  was  refused  him,  and 
the  fight  continued  till  he  was  reduced  to  defend 
himself  upon  his  knee.  At  that  instant  one  of 
the  Macleods  came  to  his  rescue ;  who,  as  it  is 
said,  ofiered  ouarter  to  the  dragoon,  but  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  reject  what  he  had 
before  refused,  and  as  battle  ^ves  little  time  to 
deliberate,  was  immediately  killed. 

Funerals  were  formerly  solemnized  by  calling 
multitudes  together,  and  entertaining  them  at  a 
great  expense.  This  emulation  of  useless  cost 
has  been  for  some  time  discouraged,  and  at  last 
in  the  isle  of  Sky  is  almost  suppressed. 

Of  the  Erse  language,  as  I  understand  nothing, 
I  cannot  say  more  than  I  have  been  told.  It  is 
the  rude  speech  of  a  barbarous  people,  who  had 
few  thoughts  to  express,  and  were  content,  as 
they  conceived  grossly,  to  be  grossly  understood. 
After  what  has  been  lately  talked  of  Highland 
bards,  and  ELighland  genius,  many  will  startle 
when  they  are  told,  that  the  Erse  never  was  a 
written  language ;  that  there  is  not  in  the  world 
an  Erse  manuscript  a  hundred  years  old ;  and 
that  the  sounds  of  the  Highlanders  were  never 
expressed  by  letters,  till  some  little  books  of  piety 
were  translated,  and  a  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  was  made  by  the  synod  of  Argyle.  Who- 
ever therefore  now  writes  in  ihis  language,  spells 
according  to  his  own  perception  of  the  sound, 
and  his  own  idea  of  tne  power  of  the  letters. 
The  Welsh  and  the  Irish  are  cultivated  tongues. 
The  Welsh  two  hundred  years  ago,  insulted 
their  English  neighbours  for  the  instability  of 
their  orthography ;  while  the  EIrse  merely  float^ 
in  the  breath  of  the  people,  and  could  therefore 
receive  little  improvement. 

When  a  language  begins  to  teem  with  books, 
it  is  tending  to  refinement;  as  those  who  under- 
take to  teach  others  must  have  undergone  some 
labour  in  improving  themselves,  they  set  a  pro- 
portionate value  on  their  own  thoughts,  and 
wish  to  enforce  them  by  efficacious  expressions : 
speech  becomes  embodied  and  permanent ;  dif- 
ferent modes  and  phrases  are  compared,  and  the 
best  obtains  an  establishmenL  By  degrees,  one 
ace  improves  upon  another.  £lzactness  is  first 
obtained,  and  afterwards  elegance.  But  diction, 
merely  vocal,  is  always  in  its  childhood.  As  no 
man  (eaves  his  eloquence  behind  him,  the  new 
generations  haVe  all  to  learn.  There  may  pos- 
sibly be  books  without  a  polished  language, 
but  there  can  be  no  polished  language  without 
XK>ks. 

That  the  bards  could  not  read  more  than  the 
rest  of  their  countirmen,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose ;  because,  if  liiey  had  read,  they  could  pro- 
Dably  have  written :  and  how  high  their  compo- 
sitions may  reasonabljr  be  rated,  an  inquirer  may 
best  jud^  by  considering  what  stores  of  imagery, 
what  pnnciples  of  ratiocination,  what  compre- 
hension of  knowledge,  and  what  delicacy  of  elo- 
cution, he  has  known  any  man  attain  who  can- 
not read.  The  state  of  the  bards  was  yet  more 
hopeless.  He  that  cannot  read,  may  now  con- 
verse with  those  that  can^  but  the  bard  was 
a  barbarian  among  barbarians,  who,  knowing 
nothing  himself,  lived  witn  others  that  knew  no 
more. 


There  has  lately  been  in  the  islands  one  of 
these  illiterate  p^oets,  who  hearing  the  Bible  read 
at  church,  is  said  to  have  turned  the  sacred  his* 
tory  into  verse.  I  heard  part  of  a  dialogue  com- 
posed by  htm,  translated  by  a  youn^  lady  at 
Mull,  and  thought  it  had  more  meanmg  than  I 
expected  from  a  man  totally  uneducated  ;  but  he 
had  some  opportunities  of'^ knowledge;  he  lived 
amonc  a  learned  people.  After  all  that  has 
been  done  for  the  instruction  of  the  Highlanders, 
the  antipathy  between  their  language  and  litera- 
ture still  continues ;  and  no  man  that  has  learned 
only  EIrse,  is  at  this  time,  able  to  read. 

The  Erse  has  many  dialects,  and  the  words 
used  in  some  islands  are  not  always  known  in 
others.  In  literate  nations,  though  the  pro- 
nunciation, and  sometimes  the  words  of  common 
speech,  may  difier,  as  now  in  England,  compared 
with  the  south  of  Scotland,  yet  there  is  a  written 
diction,  which  pervades  ail  dialects,  and  is  under- 
stood in  every  province.  But  where  the  whole 
language  is  colloquial,  he  that  has  only  one  part, 
never  gets  the  rest,  as  he  cannot  get  it  but  by 
change  of  residence. 

In  an  unwritten  speech,  nothing  that  is  not 
very  short  is  transmitted  fi-om  one  generation  to 
another.  Few  have  opportunities  of  hearing  a 
lon||  composition  oflen  enough  to  learn  it,  or  have 
inchnation  to  repeat  it  so  often  as  is  necessary  to 
retain  it ;  and  what  is  once  forgotten,  is  lost  for 
ever.  I  believe  there  cannot  be  recovered  in  the 
whole  Erse  language  five  hundred  lines  of  which 
there  is  any  evidence  to  prove  them  a  hundred 
years  old.  Vet  I  hear  that  the  father  of  Ossian 
boasts  of  two  chests  more  of  ancient  poetry, 
which  he  suppresses,  because  they  are  too  good 
for  the  Elnghsh. 

He  that  goes  into  the  Highlands  with  a  nund 
naturally  acquiescent,  and  a  credulity  eager  for 
wonders,  may  come  back  with  an  opinion  very 
different  from  mine ;  for  the  inhabitants,  know- 
ing the  ignorance  of  all  strangers  in  their  lan- 
guage and  antiquities,  perhaps  are  not  very  scru- 
pulous adherents  to  truth ;  yet  I  do  not  say  that 
they  deliberately  speak  studied  falsehood,  or 
have  a  settled  purpose  to  deceive.  They  have 
inquired  and  considered  little,  and  do  not  always 
fed  their  own  ignorance.  They  are  not  much 
accustomed  to  be  interrogated  by  others ;  and 
seem  never  to  have  thought  upon  interrogating 
themselves ;  so  that  if  they  do  not  know  what 
they  tell  to  be  true,  they  likewise  do  not  dis- 
tinctly perceive  it  to  be  false. 

Mr.  Boswell  was  very  diligent  in  his  inquiries ; 
and  the  result  of  his  investigations  was,  tnat  the 
answer  to  the  second  question  was  commonly 
such  as  nullified  tlie  answer  to  the  first 

We  were  a  while  told,  that  they  had  an  old 
translation  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  told  it  till  it 
would  appear  obstinacy  to  inquire  again.  Yet  by 
continuea  accumulation  of  questions  we  found, 
that  the  translation  meant,  if^any  meaning  there 
were,  was  nothing  else  than  the  Irish  Bible. 

We  heard  of  manuscripts  that  were,  or  that 
had  been,  in  the  hands  of  somebody's  father,  or 
grand&ther ;  but  at  last  we  had  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  were  other  than  Irish.  Martin  men- 
tions Irisn,  but  never  any  Erse  manuscripts,  to 
be  found  in  the  islands  in  his  time. 

I  suppose  my  opinion  of  the  poems  of  Ossian 
is  ah^ady  discovered.  I  believe  they  never  ex- 
isted in  any  other  form  than  that  which  wc  hi'vo 
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teen.  The  editor,  or  author,  never  could  show 
the  origiiml ;  nor  can  it  be  «hown  by  any  other. 
To  revenge  reasonable  incredulity,  by  refosinff 
evidence,  ii  a  degree  of  insolence,  with  which 
the  world  is  not  yet  aoqaainted ;  and  stubborn 
audacity  is  the  Uai  refoee  of  guilu  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  it  if  he  had  it ;  but  whence  could  it 
be  had  ?  It  is  too  long  to  be  remembered,  and 
the  language  formerly  had  nothing  written.  He 
has  doubtless  inserted  names  that  circulate  in 
popular  stories,  and  may  have  translated  some 
wandering  ballads,  if  any  can  be  found ;  and  the 
names,  and  some  of  the  images,  being  recol- 
lected, make  an  inaccurate  auditor  ima£:ine,  by 
the  help  of  Caledonian  bigotry,  that  he  has  foi^ 
merly  heard  the  whole. 

I  asked  a  very  learned  minister  in  Sky,  who 
had  used  all  arts  to  make  me  believe  the  eenu- 
meness  of  the  book,  whether  at  last  he  heUeved 
it  himself?  but  he  would  not  answer.  He 
wished  me  to  be  deceived,  for  the  honour  of  hb 
country ;  but  would  not  directly  and  formally 
deceive  me.  Yet  has  this  man^s  testimony  been 
publicly  produced,  as  of  one  that  held  Fingol  to 
DC  the  work  of  Ossian. 

It  n  said,  that  some  men  of  integrity  profess 
to  have  heard  parts  of  it,  but  they  all  heard  them 
when  they  were  boys ;  and  it  was  never  said 
that  any  of  them  could  recite  six  lines.  They  re- 
member names,  and  perhaps  some  proverbial 
sentiments  ;  and  having  no  distinct  ideas,  coin  a 
resemblance  without  an  originaL  The  persua- 
sion of  the  Scots,  however,  is  far  from  universal : 
and  in  a  question  so  capable  of  proof,  why  should 
doubt  be  suffered  to  continue/  The  editor  has 
been  heard  to  say,  that  part  of  the  poem  was  re- 
ceived by  him,  in  the  Saxon  character.  He  has 
then  found,  by  some  peculiar  fortune,  an  un- 
written language,  written  in  a  character  which 
the  natives  pro£d>ly  never  beheld. 

I  have  yet  supposed  no  imposture  but  in  the 
publisher ;  yet  I  am  far  from  certainty,  that  some 
translations  have  not  been  lately  made,  that 
may  now  be  obtruded  as  parts  of  the  original 
work.  Credulity  on  one  part  is  a  strong  temp- 
tation to  deceit  on  the  other,  especially  to  deceit 
of  which  no  personal  injury  is  the  consequence, 
and  which  flatters  the  author  with  his  own  inge- 
nuity. The  Scots  have  something  to  plead  for 
their  easy  reception  of  an  improbable  fiction: 
they  are  seduc^  by  their  fondness  for  their  sup- 
posed ancestors.  A  Scotchman  must  be  a  very 
sturdy  moralist,  who  does  not  love  Scotland  betp 
ier  than  truth  j  he  will  always  l^ve  it  better  than 
Inquiry ;  and  if  falsehood  flatters  his  vanity,  will 
not  be  very  diligent  to  detect  it.  Neither  ought 
ihe  English  to  be  much  influenced  by  Scotch 
authority  ;  for  of  the  past  and  present  state  of 
the  whole  Erse  nation,  the  Lowlanders  are  at 
jeast  as  ignorant  as  ourselves.  To  be  ignorant 
is  painful ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  quiet  our  un- 
easmess  by  the  delusive  opiate  of  hasty  persua- 
sion. 

But  this  is  the  age  in  which  those  who  could 
not  read,  have  been  supposed  to  write ;  in  which 
the  giants  of  antiquated  romance  have  been  ex- 
hibited as  realities.  If  we  know  little  of  the 
ancient  Highlanders,  let  us  not  fill  the  vacuity 
with  Ossian.  If  we  have  not  searched  the 
Magellanic  redone,  let  us  however  forbear  to 
people  them  with  Patagons. 

Having  waited  some  days  at  Armidel»  we 


were  flattered  at  last  with  a  wind  that  \ 
to  convey  us  to  Mull.  We  went  on  board  a  boat 
that  was  takins  in  kelp,  and  left  the  isle  of  Sky 
behind  us.  We  were  doomed  to  experience, 
Uke  others,  the  danger  of  trusting  to  toe  wind, 
which  blew  against  us,  in  a  short  time,  with 
such  violence,  that  we,  being  no  seasoned  sailors, 
were  willing  to  call  it  a  tempest  I  was  sea- 
sick, and  &y  down.  Mr.  Boswell  kept  the 
deck.  The  master  knew  not  well  whither  to 
go;  and  our  difficulties  might  perhaps  have 
fllled  a  very  pathetic  page,  had  not  Mr.  Maclean 
of  Col,  who,  with  every  other  qualification 
which  insular  life  requires,  is  a  very  active  and 
skilful  mariner,  piloted  us  safe  into  his  own 
harbour. 

COL. 

In  the  morning  we  found  ourselves  under  the 
isle  of  Col,  where  we  landed  ;  and  passed  the 
first  day  and  night  with  Captain  Maclean,  a  ffen- 
tleman  who  has  hved  some  time  in  the  East 
Indies,  but  having  dethroned  no  Nabob,  is  not 
too  rich  to  settle  in  his  own  country. 

Next  day  the  wind  was  fair,  and  we  might 
have  had  an  easy  passage  to  MuU ;  but  havings 
contrarily  to  our  own  mtention,  landed  upon  a 
new  isUnd,  we  would  not  leave  it  wholly  unex- 
amined. We  therefore  suffered  the  vessel  to 
depart  without  us,  and  trusted  the  skies  for  so- 
other wind. 

Mr.  Maclean  of  Col,  having  a  very  numerous 
family,  has,  for  some  time  past,  resided  at  Aber- 
deen, that  he  may  superintend  their  education, 
and  leaves  the  j^oung  gentleman,  our  friend,  to 
govern  his  dominions,  with  the  full  power  of  a 
Highland  chief.  By  Uie  abeence  of  the  laiid'i 
family,  our  entertainment  was  made  more  diffi- 
cult, because  the  house  was  in  a  mat  deprce 
disfumished  ;  but  young  Col's  kinoness  andae> 
tivity  supplied  all  defects,  and  procured  us  mora 
than  sufficient  accommodation. 

Here  I  first  mounted  a  little  Highland  steed : 
and  if  there  had  been  many  spectators^  shooU 
have  been  somewhat  ashamefl  of  my  figure  ia 
the  march.  The  horses  of  the  Islsnds,  as  of 
other  barren  countries,  are  very  low ;  they  are 
indeed  musculous  and  strong,  beyond  what  their 
size  gives  reason  for  expecting;  but  a  bulky 
man  upon  one  of  their  backs  oMkes  a  veiy  dis- 
proportionate appearance. 

From  the  habitation  of  Captain  Madeaa  we 
went  to  Grissipol,  but  called  by  the  way  on  Mr. 
Hector  Maclean,  the  minister  of  Col,  whom  we 
found  in  a  hut,  that  is,  a  house  of  only  one  floor, 
but  with  windows  and  chimney,  and  not  inele- 
gantly furnished.  Mr.  Maclean  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  great  learning:  he  is  seventy-seven 
years  old,  but  not  infirm,  with  a  look  ch*  vene- 
rable dignity  excelhng  what  I  remember  in  any 
other  man. 

His  conversation  was  not  unsuitable  to  hai 
appearance.  I  lost  some  of  his  good  will,  by 
treating  a  heretical  writer  with  more  regard 
than,  in  his  opinion,  a  heretic  could  deserve.  I 
honoured  his  orthodoxy,  and  did  not  roudi 
censure  his  asperity.  A  man  who  has  setded  his 
opinions,  does  not  love  to  have  the  tranquilli^ 
of  his  conviction  disturbed  ;  and  at  seventr-scrvea 
it  is  time  to  be  in  earnest 

Mention  was  made  of  the  Erse  translation  ef 
the  New  Testament,  which  has  been  latdy  pub- 
lished, and  of  which  the  learned  Mr.  Macquaeo 
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of  Sky  spoke  with  eommendatioii ;  but  Mr. 
Maclean  said,  he  did  not  use  it,  because  he 
could  make  the  text  more  intelligible  to  hifi  au' 
ditors  by  an  extemporary  version.  From  this  I 
inferred,  that  the  language  of  the  translation 
was  not  the  language  of  the  isle  of  Col. 

He  has  no  pubuc  edifice  for  the  exercise  of 
his  ministry;  and  can  officiate  to  no  greater 
number  than  a  room  can  contain ;  and  the  room 
of  a  hut  is  not  vei^  large.  This  is  all  the  op- 
portunity of  worship  that  is  now  granted  to  the 
mhabitants  of  the  islands,  some  of  whom  must 
travel  thither  perhaps  ten  miles.  Two  chapels 
were  erected  by  their  ancestors,  of  which  I  saw 
the  skeletons,  which  now  stand  faithful  witnesses 
of  the  triumph  of  Reformation. 

The  want  of  churches  is  not  the  only  impedi- 
ment to  piety ;  there  is  likewise  a  want  ot  mi- 
nisters. A  parish  often  contains  more  islands 
than  one ;  and  each  island  can  have  the  minister 
only  in  its  own  turn.  At  Ra&say  they  had,  I 
think,  a  right  to  service  only  every  third  Sunday. 
All  the  provision  made  by  tne  present  ecclesias- 
tical constitution,  for  the  inhabitants  of  about  a 
hundred  square  miles,  is  a  prayer  and  sermon  in 
a  Uttleroom,  once  in  three  weeks :  and  even  this 
parsimonious  distribution  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather :  and  m  those  islands  where  the  minis- 
ter does  not  reside,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
many  weeks  or  months  may  pass  without  any 
pubkc  exercise  of  religion. 

ORI8SIPOL  IN  COL. 

After  a  short  conversation  with  Mr.  Maclean, 
we  went  on  to  Grissipol,  a  house  and  farm  te- 
nanted by  Mr.  Macsweyn,  where  I  saw  more  of 
the  ancient  life  of  a  Highlander  than  I  had  yet 
found.  Mrs.  Macsweyn  could  speak  no  English, 
and  had  never  seen  any  other  places  than  the 
islands  of  Skv,  Mull,  and  Col :  but  she  was 
hospitable  ana  ^ood-humoured,  and  spread  her 
table  with  suffiaent  liberality.  We  round  tea 
here  as  in  every  other  place,  but  our  spoons 
were  of  horn. 

The  house  of  Grissipol  stands  by  a  brook  very 
dear  und  quick ;  which  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  the 
most  copious  streams  in  the  island.  This  place 
was  the  scene  of  an  action,  much  celebrated  in 
the  traditional  history  of  Col,  but  which  proba- 
bly no  two  relaters  will  tell  alike. 

Some  time  in  the  obscure  ages,  Macneil  of 
Barra  married  the  lady  Maclean,  who  had  the 
isle  of  Col  for  her  jointure.  Whether  Macneil 
detained  Col^  when  the  widow  was  dead,  or 
whether  she  hved  so  long  as  to  make  her  heirs 
impatient,  is  perhaps  not  now  known.  The 
younger  son,  called  John  Gerves,  or  John  the 
Grian^  a  man  of  great  strength,  who  was  then 
in  Ireland,  either  for  safety  or  for  education, 
dreamed  of  recovering  his   inheritance ;    ana 

getting  some  adventurers  together,  which  in 
lose  unsettled  times  was  not  hard  to  do,  in- 
vaded CoL  He  was  driven  away,  but  was  not 
discouraged,  and  collecting  new  followers,  in 
three  years  came  again  with  fifty  men.  In  his 
way  he  stopped  at  Artorinish  in  Morvem. 
where  his  uncle  was  prisoner  to  Macleod,  ana 
was  then  with  his  enemies  in  a  tent  Maclean 
took  with  him  only  one  servant,  whom  he  ordered 
to  stay  at  the  outside :  and  where  he  should  see 
the  tent  pressed  outwards,  to  strike  with  his 
dirk ;  it  being  the  intention  of  Maclean,  as  any 


man  provoked  -fcim,  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  and 
push  him  back.  He  entered  the  tent  alone, 
with  his  Lochaber  axe  in  his  hand,  and  struck 
such  terror  into  the  wh<^e  assembly,  that  tliey 
dismissed  his  uncle. 

When  he  landed  at  Col.  he  saw  the  sentinel, 
who  kept  watch  towards  the  sea,  running  off  to 
Grissinol,  to  sive  Macneil,  who  was  there  with 
a  hunared  and  twenty  men,  an  account  of  the 
invasion.  He  told  Macgill,  one  of  his  followers, 
that  if  he*  intercepted  mat  dangerous  intelli- 
gence, by  catching  the  courier,  he  would  give 
him  certain  lands  m  Mull.  Upon  this  promise 
Macffill  pursued  the  messenger,  and  either 
killed  or  stopped  him;  and  his  posterity,  till 
veiy  lately,  held  the  lands  in  Mull. 

The  alarm  bein^thus  prevented,  he  came  un 
expectedly  upon  MacneiL  Chiefs  were  in  those 
days  never  wholly  unprovided  for  an  enemy.  A 
fi^ht  ensued,  in  which  one  of  their  followers  is 
said  to  have  given  an  extraordinary  proof  of  ac- 
tivity, by  bounding  backwards  over  the  brook 
of  Urissipol.  Macneil  being  killed  and  many 
of  his  clan  destroyed,  Maclean  took  possession 
of  the  island,  which  the  Macneils  attempted  to 
conquer  by  another  invasion,  but  were  defeated 
and  repulsed. 

Maclean,  in  his  turn,  invaded  the  estate  of  the 
Macneils,  took  the  castle  of  Brecaciir,  and  con* 
quered  the  isle  of  Barra,  which  he  heM  for  aeveii 
years,  and  then  restored  it  to  the  heiis. 

CASTLE  OF  COL. 

From  Grissipol,  Mr.  Maclean  conducted  us  to 
his  Other's  seat :  a  neat  new  house  erected  near 
the  old  castle,  I  think,  by  the  last  proprietor. 
Here  we  were  aRowed  to  take  our  station,  and 
hved  very  commodiously  while  we  waited  for 
moderate  weather  and  a  fair  wind,  which  we 
did  not  so  soon  obtain,  but  we  had  time  to  get 
some  information  of  the  present  state  of  Col, 
partly  by  inquiry,  and  partly  by  occasional  ex- 
cursions. 

Col  is  computed  to  be  thirteen  miles  in  )engtli| 
and  three  in  breadth.  Both  the  ends  are  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  but  the  middle 
belongs  to  Maclean,  who  is  called  Col,  as  the 
only  laird. 

Col  is  not  properly  rocky ;  it  is  rather  one 
continued  rock,  of  a  surface  much  diversified 
with  protuberances,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  earth,  which  is  often  broken,  and  dis- 
covers the  stone.  Such  a  soil  is  not  for  plants 
that  strike  deep  rooU ;  and  perhaps  in  the  whole 
island  nothmg  has  ever  yet  grown  to  the  height 
of  a  table.  The  uncultivated  parts  are  clothed 
with  heath,  among  which  industry  has  inter* 
spersed  spots  of  grass  and  com  ;  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  raise  a  tree.  Youn^  Col, 
who  has  a  very  laudable  desire  of  improvmg  his 
patrimony,  purposes  some  time  to  plant  an 
orchard :  which  if  it  be  sheltered  by  a  wall, 
may  perhaps  succeed.  He  has  introduced  the 
culture  of  turnips,  of  which  he  has  a  field, 
where  the  whole  work  was  performed  by  his 
own  hand.  His  intention  is  to  provide  food  for 
his  cattle  in  the  winter.  This  mnovation  wa« 
considered  bv  Mr.  Macsweyn  as  the  idle  pro- 
ject of  a  younff  head,  heated  with  English 
fancies ;  but  he  has  now  found  that  turnips  will 
really  pt)w,  and  that  hungry  sheep  and  cowi 
will  reuly  oat  them. 
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By  such  aoqubitions  as  theqg^  the  Hebrides 
may  in  time  rise  above  tlieir  annual  distress. 
Wherever  heath  will  grow,  there  is  reason  to 
think  something  better  may  draw  nourishment ; 
and  by  trying  the  production  of  other  places, 
plants  will  be  found  suitable  to  every  soiL 

Col  has  many  lochs,  some  of  which  have 
trouts  and  eels,  and  others  have  never  yet  been 
stocked ;  another  proof  of  the  negligence  of  the 
islanders,  who  might  take  fish  in  the  inland 
waters  when  they  cannot  go  to  sea. 

Their  quadrupeds  are  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and 

EMits.  Thev  have  neither  deer,  hares,  nor  rab- 
ts.  They  have  no  vermin  except  rats,  which 
have  been  lately  brought  thither  by  sea,  as  to 
other  places ;  aind  are  free  frem  serpents,  frogs, 
And  toads. 

The  harvest  in  Col,  and  in  Lewis,  is  ripe 
sooner  than  in  Sky,  and  the  winter  in  Col  is 
never  cold,  but  very  tempestuous.  I  know  not 
that  I  ever  heard  the  wind  so  loud  in  any  other 
place ;  and  Mr.  Boswell  observed,  that  its  noise 
was  all  its  own,  for  there  were  no  trees  to  in- 
crease it 

Noise  is  not  the  worst  efiect  of  the  tempest ; 
for  they  have  thrown  the  sand  from  the  shore 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  land,  and  it  is  said 
Btill  to  encroach  and  destroy  more  and  more  psis- 
ture ;  but  I  am  not  of  opinion,  that  by  any  sur- 
veys or  landmarks,  its  limits  have  been  ever  fixed, 
or  its  progressbn  ascertained.  If  one  man  has 
confidence  enough  to  say,  that  it  advances,  no- 
body can  bring  any  proof  to  support  him  in  de- 
nying it  The  reason  why  it  is  not  spread  to  a 
greater  extent,  seems  to  be,  that  the  wind  and 
rain  come  almost  together,  and  that  it  is  made 
close  and  heavy  by  the  wet  before  the  storms 
can  put  it  in  motion.  So  thick  is  the  bed,  and  so 
small  the  particles,  that  if  a  traveller  should  be 
caught  by  a  sudden  gust  in  dry  weather,  he 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  escape  with  life. 

For  natural  curiosities,  I  was  shown  only  two 
great  masses  of  stone,  which  lie  loose  upon  the 
ground  ;  one  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  the  other 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  bottom.  They  cer- 
tainly were  never  put  into  their  present  place  by 
human  strength  or  skill ;  and  though  an  eartti- 
quake  miffht  have  broken  off  the  lower  stone, 
and  rolled  it  into  the  valley,  no  account  can  be 
given  of  the  other,  which  lies  on  the  hill,  unless, 
which  I  forgot  to  examine,  there  be  fftill  near  it 
some  higher  rock,  from  which  it  might  be  torn. 
All  nations  have  a  tradition,  that  tneir  earliest 
ancestors  were  giants,  and  these  stones  are  said 
to  have  been  thrown  up  and  down  by  a  giant  and 
his  mistress.  There  are  so  many  more  impor- 
tant things  of  which  human  knowledge  can  give 
no  account,  that  it  may  be  forgiven  us,  itwe 
speculate  no  longer  on  two  stones  in  Col. 

This  island  is  very  populous.  About  nine- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  the  fendble  men  of  Col 
were  reckoned  one  hundred  and  forty  ;  which  is 
the  sixth  of  eight'hundred  and  forty ;  and  pro- 
bably some  contrived  to  be  left  out  of  the  list 
The  minister  told  us,  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
inhabitants  were  eight  hundred,  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  of  seventy.  Round  numbers 
are  seldom  exact  But  in  this  case  the  autho- 
rity is  §ood,  and  the  error  likely  to  be  little.  If 
to  the  eight  hundred  be  added  what  the  laws  of 
computation  require,  they  will  be  increased  to 
at  least  a  thousand  j  and  if  the  dimensions  of  the 


country  hare  been  accorately  related,  eviery  mito 
maintains  more  than  twenty-five. 

This  proportion  of  habitation  is  greater  than 
the  appearance  of  the  country  seems  to  admit; 
for  wherever  the  eye  wanders,  it  sees  much 
waste  and  little  cultivation.  I  am  more  inclined 
to  extend  the  land,  of  which  no  measure  has 
ever  been  taken,  than  to  diminish  the  people, 
who  have  been  really  numbered.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  a  computed  mile  contains  a  mile  and 
a  half,  as  was  commonly  found  true  in  the  men- 
suration of  the  English  roads,  and  we  shall  then 
allot  nearly  twelve  to  a  mile,  which  agrees  much 
better  wim  ocular  observation. 

Here,  as  in  Sky,  and  other  islands,  are  tha 
laird,  the  tacksmen,  and  the  under-tenants. 

Mr.  Maclean,  the  laird,  has  very  extensive 
possessions, 'being  proprietor,  not  only  of  far  the 
greater  part  of  Col,  but  of  the  extensive  island  of 
Rum,  and  a  very  considerable  territory  in  MuH 

Rum  is  one  of  the  larger  islands  almost  square, 
and  therefore  of  great  capacity  in  proportion  to 
its  sides.  By  the  usual  metnod  of  estimatmg 
comouted  extent,  it  may  contain  more  than  a 
hunared  and  twenty  square  miles. 

It  originally  belonged  to  Clanronald,  and  was 
purchased  by  Col ;  who,  in  some  dispute  about 
the  bargain,  made  Chmronald  prisoner,  and  kept 
him  nine  months  in  confinement  Its  owner 
represents  it  as  mountainous,  nigged  and  barren. 
In  the  hills  there  are  red  deer.  ]The  horses  are 
very  small,  but  of  a  breed  eminent  for  beauty. 
Col,  not  long  aso,  bought  one  of  them  from  a  te- 
nant ;  who  told  him  that  as  he  was  of  a  shape 
uncommonly  elegant,  he  could  not  sell  him  but 
at  a  high  price;  and  that  whoever  had  him 
should  pay  a  guinea  and  a  hal£ 

There  are  said  to  be  in  Barra  a  race  of  horses 
yet  smaller,  of  which  the  highest  is  not  above 
thirty-six  inches. 

The  rent  of  Rum  is  not  great  Mr.  Maclean 
declared  that  he  should  be  very  rich,  if  be  could 
set  his  land  at  two-pence  halfpenny  an  acre. 
The  inhabitants  are  fifty-eight  families,  who  con- 
tinued papists  for  some  time  after  the  laird  be- 
came a  protestant  Their  adherence  to  thar  old 
religion  was  strengthened  by  the  countenance  of 
the  laird's  sister,  a  zealous  Romanist,  till  one 
Sunday  as  they  were  going  to  mass  under  the 
conduct  of  their  patroness,  Maclean  met  them  on 
the  way,  gave  one  of  them  a  blow  on  the  head 
with  a  ydlow  $Hck,  I  suppose  a  cane,  for  which 
the  Erse  had  no  name,  and  drove  them  to  the 
kirk,  from  which  they  have  never  since  departed. 
Since  the  use  of  this  method  of  conversion,  the 
inhabitants  of  Egg  and  Canna,  who  continue 
papists,  coll  the  protestantism  of  Rum  the  reli- 
gion of  the  YeUmo  Stick, 

The  only  popish  islands  are  Eg^  and  Canna. 
Egg  is  the  principal  island  of  a  pansh,  in  which, 
though  he  nas  no  congregation,  the  protestant 
minister  resides.  I  have  neard  of  nothing  cu- 
rious in  it,  but  the  cave  in  which  a  former  ffeoe* 
ration  of  the  islanders  were  smothered  by  liao- 
leod. 

If  we  had  travelled  with  mbre  leisure,  it  had 
not  been  6t  to  have  neglected  the  po|rish  islands 
Popery  is  favourable  to  cerenoony ;  and  among 
ignorant  nations  ceremony  is  the  onljr  preser- 
vative of  tradition.  Since  protestantism  was 
extended  to  the  savage  parts  of  Scotland,  it  has 
perhaps  been  one  of  the  chief  laboun  of  thj 
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ttiinisteni  to  abolish  stated  observances,  because 
they  continued  the  remembrance  of  the  former 
religion.  We,  therefore,  who  came  to  see  old 
traditions,  and  see  antiquated  manners,  should 
probably  have  found  them  among  the  papists. 

Canna,  the  other  popish  island,  belongs  to 
Clanronald.  It  b  said  not  to  comprise  nM>re 
than  twelve  miles  of  land,  and  yet  maintains  as 
many  inhabitants  as  Rum. 

We  were  at  Col  under  the  protection  of  the 
young  laird,  without  any  of  the  distresses  which 
Air.  Pennant,  in  a  fit  of  simple  credulity,  seems 
to  think  almost  worthy  of  an  elegy  by  Ossian. 
Wherever  we  roved,  we  were  pleased  to  see  the 
reverence  with  which  his  subjects  regarded  him. 
He  did  not  endeavour  to  dazzle  them  by  any 
magnificence  of  dress :  his  only  distinction  was 
a  feather  in  his  bonnet:  but  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared, they  forsook  their  work  and  clustered 
about  him  ;  he  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  they 
seemed  mutually  delighted.  He  has  the  proper 
disposition  of  a  chieftain,  and  seems  desirous  to 
continue  the  customs  of  his  house.  The  bag- 
piper played  regularly,  when  dinner  was  served, 
whose  person  and  dress  made  a  good  appear- 
ance ;  and  he  brought  no  dismce  upon  the  fa- 
mily of  Rankini  which  has  lonjg^  supplied  the 
lairds  of  Col  with  hereditary  music 

The  tacksmen  of  Col  seem  to  live  with  less 
die^nity  and  convenience  than  those  of  8ky ; 
where  they  had  good  houses,  and  tables  not  only 
plentiful,  out  delicate.  In  Uol  only  two  houses 
pay  the  window-tax  ;  for  only  two  have  six 
windows,  which,  1  suppose,  are  the  laird's  and 
Mr.  Mac8weyn*s. 

The  rents  have,  till  within  seven  years,  been 
paid  in  kind,  but  the  tenants  finding  that  cattle 
and  com  varied  in  their  price,  desired  for  the 
future  to  give  their  landlord  money ;  which,  not 
having  yet  arrived  at  the  philosophy  of  com- 
merce, tncy  consider  as  being  every  year  of  the 
same  value. 

We  were  told  of  a  particular  mode  of  under- 
tenure.  The  tacksman  admits  some  of  his  infe- 
rior neighbours  to  the  cultivation  of  his  grounds, 
on  condition  that,  performing  all  the  work,  and 
giving  a  third  part  of  the  seed,  they  shall  keep 
a  certain  number  of  cows,  sheep,  and  goats, 
and  reap  a  third  part  of  the  harvest.  Thus,  by 
less  than  the  tillage  of  two  acres,  they  pay  the 
rent  of  one. 

There  are  tenants  below  the  rank  of  tacks- 
men, that  have  got  smaller  tenants  under  them ; 
for  in  every  place,  where  money  is  not  the  gene- 
ral equivalent,  there  must  be  some  whose  labour 
is  immediately  paid  by  daily  food. 

A  country  that  has  no  money,  is  by  no  means 
convenient  for  beggars,  both  because  such  coun- 
tries are  commonly  poor,  and  because  charity 
requires  some  trouble  and  some  thought  A 
pennyis  easily  ^ven  upon  the  first  impulse  of 
compassion,  or  impatience  of  importumty  ;  but 
few  will  deliberately  search  their  cupboards  or 
their  granaries  to  find  out  something  to  give.  A 
penny  is  likewise  easily  spent:  but  victuals,  if 
they  are  unprepared,  require  nouse-room,  and 
fire,  and  utensils,  which  the  beggar  knows  not 
where  to  find. 

Yet  beggars  there  sometimes  are,  who  wander 

from  island  to  island.    We  had  in  our  passage 

to  Mull  the  company  of  a  woman  and  her  chila, 

who  had  ezhaustea  the  charity  of  CoL    The 
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arriyal  of  a  beggar  on  an  island  is  accounted  a 
sinistrous  event  Every  body  considers  that  he 
shall  have  the  less  for  what  he  gives  away.  Their 
alms,  I  believe,  is  generally  oatmeaL 

Near  to  Col  is  another  island  called  THr^eye^ 
eminent  for  its  fertility.  Though  it  has  but  half 
the  extent  of  Rum,  it  is  so  well  peopled,  that 
there  have  appeared,  not  lon^;  ago,  nine  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  at  a  funeraL  The  plenty  of 
this  island  enticed  bc^ffars  to  it,  who  seemea  so 
burdensome  to  the  mhabitants|^  that  a  formal 
compact  was  drawn  up,  by  which  they  obliged 
themselves  to  grant  no  more  relief  to  casual 
wanderers,  because  they  had  among  them  an 
indigent  woman  of  high*  birth,  whom  they  ooiv- 
sidered  as  entitled  to  all  that  they  could  spare. 
I  have  read  the  stipulation,  which  was  inoited 
with  hiridical  formality,  but  was  never  made 
valid  by  regular  subscnption. 
^  If  the  inhabitants  of  Col  haye  nothing  to  giv^ 
it  is  not  that  they  are  pppressed  by  their  &nd- 
lord;  their  leases  seem  to  be  very  profitable. 
One  farmer^  who  pays  only  seven  pounds  a  year, 
has  maintained  seven  daughters  and  three  sons, 
of  whom  the  eldest  is  educated  at  Aberdeen  for 
the  ministry  ;  and  now,  at  every  vacation,  opens 
a  school  in  Col. 

Life  is  here,  in  some  respects,  unproved  be- 
yond the  condition  of  some  other  islands.  In 
Sky,  what  is  wanted  can  only  be  bought  as  the 
arrival  of  some  wandering  pedlar  may  anbrd  an 
opportunity ;  but  in  Col  there  is  a  standiujg  shop, 
and  in  Mull  there  are  two.  A  shop  in  the  islanos, 
as  in  other  places,  of  little  frequentation,  is  a  re- 
pository of  every  tlung  requisite  for  common  use. 
Mr.  Boswell's  joumel  was  filled,  and  he  bought 
some  paper  in  CoL  To  a  man  that  ranges  the 
streets  of  London,  where  he  is  tempted  to  con* 
trive  wanu  for  the  pleasure  of  supplying  them, 
a  ^op  affords  no  image  worthy  of^attenuon,  but 
in  an  island  it  turns  the  balance  of  existence  be- 
tween good  and  evil  To  live  in  peipetual  want 
of  little  things,  is  a  state  not  indeecf  of  torture, 
but  of  constant  vexation.  I  have  in  Sky  haa 
some  difficulty  to  find  ink  for  a  letter ;  and  if  a 
woman  breakJs  her  needle,  the  woik  is  at  a  stop. 

As  it  is,  the  islanders  are  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  succedaneous  means  for  many 
comirion  purposes.  I  have  seen  the  chief  man  of 
a  very  wide  district  ridins  with  a  halter  for  a 
bridle,  and  governing  his  hobby  with  a  wooden 
curb. 

The  people  of  Col,  however,  do  not  want 
dexterity  to  supply  some  of  their  necessities. 
Several  arts  which  make  trades,  and  demand 
apprenticeships  in  great  cities,  are  here  the  prac- 
tices of  daily  economy.  In  every  house  candles 
are  made,  both  moulded  and  dipped.  Their 
wicks  are  small  shreds  of  hnen  cloth.  They 
all  know  how  to  extract  from  the  cuddy  oil  for 
their  lamps.  They  all  tan  skins  and  make 
brogues. 

As  we  travelled  through  Sky,  we  saw  many 
cottages,  but  they  very  frequently  stood  single 
on  the  naked  ground.  In  Col,  where  the  hiUs 
opened  a  place  convenient  for  habitation,  we 
found  a  petty  villa^,  of  which  every  hut  had  a 
Uttle  garden  adjoming ;  thus  they  made  an  ap- 
pearance of  social  commerce  and  mutual  offices, 
and  of  some  attention  to  convenience  and  future 
supply.  There  is  not  in  the  Western  Islands 
any  collection  of  buildings  that  can  nuJcc  pre- 
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tfnuoBS  to  he  <9dled  a  town,  eaxflpt  m  the  ide 
of  Lewis,  which  I  have  not  seen. 

If  Lewis  is  disUns^uiabed  by  a  town,  Col  has 
also  something  pecimar.  The  young  laird  has 
attem^ed  what  no  islander  perhaps  ever  thought 
OB.  He  has  b^gun  a  road  capahle  of  a  wheel 
caniage.  He  has  carried  it  about  a  mile,  and 
will  continue  it  by  annual  elongation  (ram  his 
bouse  to  the  harbour. 

Of  taxes  here  is  no  reason  for  complaining ; 
they  are  paid  bv  a  very  easy  composition.  Tne 
matt  tax  for  Col  is  twenty  shillings.  Whiskey 
is  veiT  plentiful ;  there  are  severu  stills  in  the 
island,  and  more  is  made  than  the  inhabitants 
consume. 

The  great  business  of  insular  policy  is  now  to 
keep  the  people  in  their  own  country.  As  the 
world  has  been  let  in  upon  them,  they  have 
heard  of  happier  climates  and  less  sjrbitrarv  go- 
Tccomeots;  and  if  they  are  di^g;usted,  nave 
emissaries  among  them  ready  to  oror  them  land 
and  bouses,  as  a  reward  for  deserting  their  chief 
and  clan.  Many  have  departed  boui  from  the 
main  of  Scotland  and  from  the  islands ;  and  all 
that  ffo  may  be  considered  as  subjects  lost  to  the 
BdtiBh  crownj  for  a  nation  scattered  in  the 
boundless  regions  of  America,  resembles  rays 
diverging  frcmi  a  focus.  All  the  rays  remain, 
but  thereat  is  gone.  Their  power  consisted  in 
their  concentration;  when  they  are  dispersed, 
they  have  no  effect 

It  may  be  thought  that  they  are  happier  by 
the  change ;  but  tMy  are  not  happy  as  a  nation, 
for  they  are  a  nation  no  bnger.  As  they  contri- 
bute not  to  the  prosperity  of  any  community, 
they  must  want  that  security,  that  dignity,  that 
happiness,  whatever  it  be,  wnicb  a  prosperous 
community  throws  back  upon  individuals. 

The  inhabitants  of  Col  have  not  yet  learned  to 
be  weary  of  their  beaU)  and  rocks,  but  attend 
their  agriculture  and  thor  dairies,  without  lis- 
tening to  American  seducements. 

Tlkin  are  some  however  who  think  that  this 
emigration  has  raised  terror  disproportionate  to 
its  real  evil:  and  that  it  is  onlya  new  mode  of 
doing  what  was  always  done.  The  Highlands, 
they  say,  never  mamtaincd  their  natural  in- 
habitanU:  but  the  people  when  they  found 
Uiemselves  too  numerous,  instead  of  extending 
cultivation,  provided  for  themselves  by  a  more 
con^Modious  method,  and  sou^t  better  fortune 
in  other  countries.  They  did  not  indeed  jp 
away  in  collective  bodies,  but  withdrew  invi- 
sibly^ a  few  at  a  time ;  but  the  whole  number  of 
fugitives  was  not  lesi^  and  the  difference  between 
omer  times  and  this,  is  only  the  same  as  between 
evapcmtion  and  efiusion. 

This  is  plausible,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  true. 
Those  whawent  before,  if  they  were  not  sen- 
sibly missed,  as  the  argument  supposes,  must 
have  gone  either  in  less  number,  or  m  a  manner 
less  detrimental,  than  ai  present;  because  for- 
merly there  was  no  complainL  Those  who 
then  left  the  country,  were  generally  the  idle 
dependants  on  overburdened  fimiilies,  or  men 
who  had  no  property,  and  therefore  carried 
away  only  themselves.  In  the  present  eager- 
ness of  emigration,  families,  and  almost  com- 
munities, eo  away  together.  Those  who  were 
coQsadered  as  prosperous  and  wealthy,  sell  their 
stock  and  cany  away  the  money.  Once  none 
went  away  but  the  useless  and  poor ;  in  some 


parts  there  is  now  vaason  to  fisar,  that  none  wll 
stay  but  those  who  are  too  poor  to  remove  them- 
selves, and  too  useless  to  be  removed  at  the  ooet 
of  others. 

Of  antiquity  there  is  not  more  knowledge  in 
Col  than  in  other  places ;  but  every  where 
something  may  be  gleaned. 

How  ladies  were  portioned,  when  there  was 
no  money,  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  Elngtish- 
msB  to  guesSk  In  1649,  Maclean  of  Dronart  in 
Mull,  mmied  his  sister  Fingala  to  Maclean  of 


Col,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  Idne ;  and  sti- 
pulated, that  if  she  became  a  widow,  her  jointure 
should  be  three  hundred  and  sixty.  I  suppose 
some  proportionate  tract  of  land  was  appropri- 
ated to  their  pasturage. 

The  disposition  to  pompous  and  expensivB 
funerals,  wnicb  has  atone  time  or  other  prevailed 
in  the  most  parts  of  the  drilixed  world,  is  not  yet 
suppressed  m  the  islands,  though  some  of  the 
ancient  solemnities  are  worn  away,  and  singers 
are  no  longer  hired  to  attend  the  proeesswn. 
Nineteen  years  ago,  at  the  burial  of  the  laiid  of 
Col,  were  kiUed  thirty  cows,  and  about  fifVy 
sheep.  The  number  of  the  cows  is  positive^ 
told,  and  we  must  suppose  other  victuals  in  like 
proportion. 

Mr.  Maclean  informed  us  of  an  old  game,  of 
which  he  did  not  tell  the  oriHnal,  biS.  which 
may  perhaps  be  used  in  other  places,  where  the 
reason  of  it  is  not  yet  forgot  At  New-year^ 
eve,  in  the  hall  or  castle  of  the  laiid,  where,  at 
fesud  seasons,  there  may  be  supposed  a  very  nu 
merous  company,  one  man  dresses  himself  in  a 
oow's  hide,  upon  which  other  men  beat  with 
sticks.  He  runs  with  all  this  noise  round  the 
house,  which  all  the  company  quits  in  a  coun- 
terfeited fright;  the  door  is  then  shut  At 
New-year's  eve  there  is  nosreat  pleasure  to  be 
had  out  of  doors  in  the  Hebrides.  They  are 
sure  soon  to  recover  firom  their  terror  enou^  to 
solicit  for  readmission ;  which  for  the  honour 
of  poetry,  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  repeating 
a  verse,  with  which  those  that  are  knowing  and 
provident  take  care  to  be  furnished. 

Very  near  the  house  of  Maclean  stands  the 
castle  of  Col,  which  was  the  mansion  of  the 
laird,  till  the  house  was  built  It  is  built  upon 
a  rock,  as  Mr.  Boswell  remarked,  that  it  mi|ht 
not  he  mined.  It  n  very  strong  and  havmg 
been  not  long  uninhabiteo,  is  yet  m  repair.  On 
the  waU  was,  not  long  a^  a  sione  with  an  in- 
scription, importing,  tJ^t  if  any  man  of  the  dan 
of  Madonich  sheul  appear  before  this  castle, 
though  he  come  at  midnight,  with  a  man's  head 
in  his  hand,  he  shall  there  find  safety  and  protec- 
tion against  all  but  the  kine. 

This  is  an  old  Highlana  treaty,  made  upon  a 
very  memorable  occasion.  Maclean,  the  son  of 
John  Gerves,  who  recovered  Col,  and  conquered 
Barra,  had  obtained,  it  is  said,  from  James  die 
Second,  a  grant  of  the  laiids  of  Lochiel,  tar- 
feited,  I  suppose,  by  some  offence  against  the 
state. 

Forfdted  estates  were  not  in  those  days  qui- 
etly resigned;  Madean,  therefore,  went  with 
an  armed  force  to  seize  his  new  possessions,  and 
I  know  not  for  what  reason,  took  his  wife  with 
him.  The  Camerens  roee  in  defence  of  their 
chief,  and  a  battle  was  fought  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Ness,  near  the  place  where  Fort  Augustus 
now  stands  in  which  Lochid  obtained  the  vie- 
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toy,  and  Mftdeta,  ^wiUi  lus  IbUowen,  wm  de- 
feated and  destroyed. 

The  lady  fell  into  tbejiands  of  the  conqnerora, 
and  beinff  found  pregnant,  was  placed  in  the 
eustody  dt  Madonich,  one  of  a  tribe  or  family 
branched  from  Cameron,  with  orders,  if  the 
brought  a  boy,  to  destroy  him,  if  a  girl,  to  spar^ 
her. 

Madonich's  wife,  who  was  wiUi  child  like- 
wise, had  a  girl  about  the  same  time  at  which 
ladv  Maclean  brought  a  boy;  and  Madonich, 
with  more  generosity  to  his  captive,  than  6delity 
to  his  trust,  contri?ed  that  the  children  should  be 


Madean  bein^  thus  preserved  from  death,  in 
time  recovered  his  origmal  patrimony;  and  in 
gratitude  to  his  frien^  made  his  castle  a  place 
uf  refuge  to  any  of  the  dan  that  should  think 
himself  in  danger ;  and  as  a  proof  of  reciprocal 
confidence.  Maclean  took  upon  himself  and  his 
posterity  the  care  of  educatmg  th«  hdr  of  Mao- 
lonich. 

This  stoiy,  Uke  all  other  traditions  of  the 
Highlands,  is  variously  related;  but  though 
some  circumstances  are  uncertain,  the  princiraJ 
fact  is  true,  Maclean  undoubtedly  owed  lus 
preservation  to  Madonich;  for  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  famUies  has  been  strictly  observed : 
it  did  not  sink  into  disuse  and  oblivion,  but  con- 
tinued in  its  full  force  while  the  chieftains  re- 
tained their  power.  I  have  read  a  demand  of 
protection,  made  not  more  than  thirty-seven 
years  ago,  for  one  of  the  Maclonichs,  named 
£wen  Cameron,  who  had  been  accessary  to  the 
death  of  Macmartin,  and  had  been  banished  by 
IxK^iiiji,  his  lord,  for  a  certain  term ;  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  he  returned  married  from 
France ;  but  the  Macmartins,  not  saUsfied  with 
the  puni^bcnent,  when  he  attempted  to  settle, 
still  threateised  him  with  vengeance.  He  there- 
fore asked,  and  oht^ed,  shelter  in  the  isle  of 
CoL 

The  power  of  protectibo  snbsiste  no  longer; 
but  what  the  law  permits  is  yet  continued,  and 
Madean  of  Col  now  educates  the  heir  of  Mac- 
lonich. 

There  still  remains  in  the  islands,  though  it  is 
passing  fast  away,  the  custom  of  fosterage.  A 
laird,  a  man  of  weuEdth  and  eminence,  sends  his 
child,  either  male  or  female,  to  a  tacksman,  or 
tenant,  to  be  fostered.  It  is  not  always  his  own 
tenant,  but  some  distant  friend,  that  obtains  this 
honour ;  for  an  honour  such  a  trust  is  rery  rea- 
sonably thought  The  terms  of  fosterage  seem 
to  vary  in  di&rent  islands.  In  Mull,  the  father 
sends  with  his  child  a  certain  number  of  cows, 
to  which  the  same  number  is  added  by  the 
fosterer.  The  father  appropriates  a  proportion- 
able extent  of  ground,  without  rent,  n>r  their 
pasturage.  If  every  cow  brings  a  calf,  half  be- 
longs to  the  fosterer,  and  half  to  the  child ;  but 
if  there  be  only  one  calf  between  two  cows,  it  is 
the  child's,  and  when  the  child  returns  to  the 
parents,  it  is  accompanied  by  all  the  cows  given, 
both  by  the  father  and  by  the  fosterer,  with 
half  of  the  increase  of  the  stock  by  propagation. 
Those  beasts  are  considered  as  a  portion,  and 
called  Macahve  cattle,  of  which  the  &ther  has 
the  produce,  but  is  supposed  not  to  have  the  full 
property,  but  to  owe  the  same  number  to  the 
child,  as  a  portion  to  the  daughter,  or  a  stock  for 
theaoo. 


Children  continue  with  the  fosterer  peihaps  s^ 
years,  and  cannot,  where  this  is  the  practice,  bo 
considered  as  buidensome.  The  fosterer,  tf  hto 
gives  four  cows,  receives  Ukewise  four,  and  has, 
while  the  child  continues  with  him,  grass  for 
eight  without  rent,  with  half  the  calves,  and  aH 
the  milk,  for  which  he  pays  only  four  cowt 
when  he  dismisses  Ms  daU,  for  that  is  the  name 
for  a  fostered  child. 

Fosterage  is,  I  bdieve,  somethnes  performed 
upon  more  liberal  terms.  Our  friend,  the  young 
laird  of  Col,  was  fostered  by  Macsweyn  orGrts- 
sipoL  Macswevn  then  lived  a  tenant  of  Sir 
James  Macdonaid  in  the  isle  of  Sky  ;  and  ther^ 
fore  Col,  whether  he  sent  him  cattle  or  not^ 
could  grant  him  no  land.  The  iaU,  however, 
at  his  return,  brought  back  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Macalive  cattle,  and  of  the  friendship  so 
formed  there  have  been  good  effects.  "Wnen 
Macdonaid  raised  his  rents,  Macsw^m  was, 
like  other  tenants,  discontented,  and  resigning 
his  farm,  removed  from  Sky  to  Col,  and  was  es» 
tablished  at  Grissipol. 

These  observations  we  made  by  favour  of 
the  contrary  wind  that  drove  us  to  Col,  an  island 
not  oflen  visited ;  for  there  is  not  much  to  amuse 
curiosity,  or  to  attract  avarice. 

The  ground  has  been  hitherto,  I  believe,  used 
chiefly  for  pasturage.  In  a  district,  such  as  the 
eye  can  command,  there  is  a  general  herdsman, 
who  knows  all  the  cattle  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  whose  station  is  upon  a  hill  from  winch  he 
surveys  the  lower  grounds ;  and  if  one  man's 
cattle  invade  another's  grass,  drives  them  back 
to  their  own  borders.  But  other  means  of  profit 
begin  to  be  found ;  kelp  is  gathered  and  burnt, 
and  sloops  aro  loaded  with  the  concreted  ashes. 
Cultivation  is  likdy  to  be  improved  bj  the  skill 
and  encouragement  of  the  present  heir,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  those  obscure  valleys  will  partake 
of  the  genera]  progress  of  life. 

The  rents  of  the  parts  which  bdonff  to  th« 
duke  of  Arsyle,  have  been  raised  from  fifly-five 
to  one  hundred  and  fire  pounds,  whether  from 
the  land  or  the  sea  I  cannot  tell.  The  bounties 
of  the  sea  have  latdy  been  so  great,  that  a  farm 
in  Southuist  has  risen  in  ten  yeare  from  a  rent 
of  thirty  pounds  to  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

He  who  lives  in  Col,  and  finds  himsen  con- 
demned to  solitary  meals,  and  incommunicable 
reflection,  will  find  the  usefiihieas  of  that  middle 
order  of  tacksmen,  which  some  who  applaud 
thdr  own  wisdom  are  wishing  to  destroy.  With- 
out intdligence.  man  is  noi  sodal,  he  is  only 
gregarious ;  and  little  intelligence  will  there  b^ 
where  all  are  constrained  to  daily  labour,  and 
every  mind  must  wait  upon  the  hand. 

After  having  listened  for  some  days  to  the 
tempest,  and  wandered  about  the  island  till  our 
curiosity  was  satisfied,  we  began  to  think  about 
our  departure.  To  leave  Col  in  October  was 
not  very  easy.  We  however  found  a  sloop 
which  my  on  the  coast  to  carry  kelp ;  and  for 
a  price  which  we  thought  levied  upon  our  n»» 
cessities,  the  master  agreed  to  carry  us  to  Mull, 
whence  we  might  readily  pass  back  to  Scotland. 

MULL. 

As  we  were  to  catch  the  first  favourable  breath, 
we  spent  the  night  not  very  elegantly  nor  plea- 
santly in  the  vsMel,  and  were  landed  neit  dsj 
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at  Tabor  Morar,  a  port  in  Mull,  wliicfa  appears 
to  an  unezpenencea  eye  formed  for  the  aecwnlx 
of  ehipfl ;  for  its  mouth  is  dosed  by  a  small 
island,  which  admits  them  through  narrow  chan- 
nels into  a  basin  sufficiently  capacious.  They 
are  indeed  safe  from  the  sea,  but  there  is  a  hol- 
low between  the  mountains^  through  which  the 
wind  issues  from  the  land  with  Teiy  mischievous 
violence. 

There  was  no  danger  while  we  were  there,  and 
we  found  sereral  other  yessels  at  anchor ;  so  that 
theport  had  a  very  commerdal  appearance. 

Tne  young  laird  of  Col,  who  had  determined 
not  to  let  ns lose  his  company,  while  there  was 
anj  difficulty  remaining,  came  over  with  us. 
His  influence  soon  appeared ;  for  he  procured 
ns  horses,  and  conducted  us  to  the  house  of  Dr. 
MacleaA,  where  we  found  very  kind  entertain- 
ment, and  very  pleasing  conversation.  Miss 
Maclean,  who  was  bom,  and  had  been  bred,  at 
Glasgow,  having  removed  with  her  father  to 
Mull,  added  to  other  qualifications  a  great 
knowledge  of  the  Ene  language,  which  she  had 
not  learned  in  her  childhood,  but  gained  by 
study,  and  was  the  only  interpreter  of  Erse 
poetry  that  I  could  ever  nnd. 

Ttie  isle  of  Mull  is  perhaps  in  extent  the  third 
of  the  Hebrides.  It  is  not  broken  by  waters. 
nor  shot  into  promontories,  but  is  a  solid  and 
compact  mass,  of  breadth  nearly  equal  to  its 
length.  Of  the  dimensions  of  the  larger  islands, 
(here  is  no  knowled^^e  approaching  to  exactness. 
I  am  willing  to  estimate  it  as  containing  about 
three  hundiid  square  miles. 

Mull  had  sufiered,  like  Sky,  by  the  black  win- 
ter of  seventy-one,  in  which,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience, a  continued  frost  detained  the  snow 
ei^t  weeks  upon  the  ground.  Against  a  cala- 
mity never  known,  no  provision  h«l  been  made, 
and  the  people  could  only  pine  in  helpless  mi- 
aery.  One  tenant  was  mentioned,  whose  cattle 
perished  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  pounds ; 
a  loss  which  probably  more  than  the  life  of  man 
is  necessary  to  repair.  In  countries  like  these, 
the  descriptions  of  famine  become  intelligible. 
Where,  by  vigorous  and  artful  cultivation  of  a 
soil  natorally  fertile,  there  is  commonly  a  super- 
fluous growth  both  of  grain  and  grass  ;  where 
the  fields  are  crowded  with  cattle ;  and  where 
every  hand  is  able  to  attract  wealth  from  a  dis- 
tance, by  making  something  that  promotes  ease 
or  gratinee  vanity,  a  dear  year  produces  only  a 
comparative  want,  which  is  rather  seen  Han  felt, 
and  which  terminates  commonly  in  no  worse 
eflect  than  that  of  condemning  the  lower  orders 
of  the  community  to  sacrifice  a  Uttle  luxury  to 
convenience,  or  at  most  a  Uttle  convenience  to 
necessity. 

But  where  the  climate  is  urdtind,  and  the 
ground  penurious,  so  that  the  most  fruitful 
years  produce  only  enough  to  maintain  them- 
adves ;  where  life,  unimproved  and  unadorned, 
fiides  into  something  Uttle  more  than  naked  ex- 
istence, and  every  one  is  busy  for  himself,  with- 
out any  arts  by  which  the  pleasure  of  otl^rs  may 
be  increased ;  if  to  the  daily  burden  of  distress 
any  additional  weight  be  added,  nothing  re- 
mams  but  to  despair  and  die.  In  Mull  the  dis- 
appointment of  a  harvest,  or  a  murrain  among 
tho  cattle,  cuts  off"  the  regular  provision ;  and 
they  who  have  no  manufactures,  can  purchase 
no  part  of  the  supeiflnitieB  of  other  coootries. 


The  consequenoe  of  a  bad  aeaaon  is  hen  not 

scarcity,  but  emptiness ;  and  they  whose  plenty 
was  barely  a  supply  of  natural  and  present  neeo, 
when  that  slender  stalk  fails,  must  perish  with 
hunger. 

AU  travel  has  its  advantages.  If  the  passen- 
ger visits  better  countries,  he  may  learn  to  im- 
prove his  own,  and  if  fortune  carries  him  to 
worse,  he  may  learn  to  enjoy  it 

Mr.  BosweU*s  curiosity  strongly  impelled  him 
to  survey  lona,  or  Icolmkill,  -much  was  to  the 
early  ages  the  great  school  of  theology,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  place  of  sepulture  for 
the  andent  kings.  I,  though  less  eager,  did  not 
oppose  him. 

That  we  might  perform  this  expedition,  it 
was  necessary  to  traverse  a  great  part  of  MuO. 
We  passed  a  day  at  Dr.  Maclean^  and  could 
have  been  well  contented  to  stay  longer.  But 
Col  provided  us  horses,  and  we  puraued  our 
journey.  This  was  a  day  of  inconvenience,  for 
the  country  is  very  rougli,  and  my  horse  was  but 
little.  We  travelled  many  hours  through  a  tract, 
black  and  barren,  in  which,  however,  £ere  were 
the  reliciues  of  humanity ;  for  we  found  a  rained 
chapel  in  our  way. 

It  is  natural,  in  traversing  this  gloom  of  deso- 
lation, to  inquire,  whether  someSiinff  may  not 
be  done  to  give  nature  a  more  cheerfm  face ;  and 
whether  those  hills  and  moors  that  afiord  heath, 
cannot,  with  a  little  care  and  labour,  bear  some- 
thing better?  The  first  thought  that  occurs  is 
to  cover  them  with  trees,  for  that  in  n»nyof 
these  naked  regions  trees  will  grow,  is  evident, 
because  stumps  and  roots  are  yet  remaii^og, 
and  the  speculatist  hastily  proceeds  to  r^Q^sure 
that  neglig^ence  and  laziness  that  has  omitteii  for 
so  long  a  time  so  easy  an  improvement. 

To  drop  seeds  into  the  ground,  ^ig^  attend 
their  growth,  requires  Uttle  faboor  m»A  no  skiD. 
He  wno  remembKers  that  aU  ths  woods,  by  which 
the  wants  of  man  have  ^^een  suppUed  mm  the 
Deluge  till  now,  wcf.  self-sown,  will  not  easily 
be  persuaded  to  think  all  the  art  and  preparatioo 
necessary,  which  the  ^rgic  writers  prescribe  to 
planters.  Trees  certainly  have  covered  the  earth 
with  very  little  culture.  They  wave  their  tops 
among  the  rocks  of  Norway,  and  might  thrive 
as  weU  in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides. 

But  there  is  a  frightful  interval  between  the 
seed  and  timber.  He  that  calculates  the  grovrth 
of  trees,  has  the  unwelcome  remembrance  of  the 
shortness  of  life  driven  hard  upon  him.  He 
knows  that  he  is  doing  what  will  never  benefit 
himsdf :  and  when  he  rejoices  to  see  the  stem 
rise,  ift  disposed  to  rcfnne  that  another  shall  cut 
it  down. 

Plantation  is  naturally  the  employment  of  a 
mind  unburdened  with  care,  and  vacant  to  futu- 
rity, saturated  with  present  good,  and  at  Id- 
sure  to  derive  gratification  from  the  prospect  of 
posterity.  He  that  pines  with  hunger,  b  in 
little  care  how  others  shall  be  fed.  The  poor 
man  is  seldom  studious  to  make  his  granoson 
rich.  It  may  be  soon  discovered  why,  in  a 
place  which  hardly  suppUes  ^  the  cravings  of 
necessity,  there  has  been  Uttle  attention  to  the 
deUghts  of  fancy ;  and  why  distant  convenioiee 
is  unregarded,  where  the  thoughts  are  turned 
with  incessant  soUcitude  upon  every  poasilHUty 
of  immediate  advantage. 

Ndther  is  it  quite  so  easy  to  raise  large  woodf 
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M  maj  be  concehred.  Trees  intended  to  pro- 
duce timber  must  be  sown  wbere  they  are  to 
grow ;  and  ground  sown  with  trees  must  be  kept 
useless  for  a  long  time,  inclosed  at  an  expense 
from  which  many  will  be  discouraged  by  tne  re- 
moteness of  the  profit,  and  watcned  with  that 
attention,  which  in  places  where  it  is  most 
needed,  will  neither  be  ^ven  nor  bought  That 
it  cannot  be  ploughed  is  evident :  and  if  cattle 
be  saflered  to  graze  upon  it,  they  will  devour 
the  plants  as  fast  as  they  rise.  Even  in  coarser 
countries,  where  herds  and  flocks  are  not  fed, 
not  onlv  the  deer  and  the  wild  goats  will  brovrse 

SK>n  them,  but  the  hare  and  rabbit  will  nibble 
em.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  believe, 
what  I  do  not  remember  any  naturalist  to  have 
remarked,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
worid  was  very  thinly  inhabited  by  beasts,  as 
well  as  men,  and  that  the  woods  had  leisure  to 
rise  high  before  animals  had  bred  numbers  suffi- 
cient to  intercept  them. 

Sir  James  Macdonald,  in  part  of  the  wastes 
of  his  territory,  set  or  sowed  trees  to  the  num- 
ber, as  I  have  been  told,  of  several  millions,  ex- 
pecting, doubtless,  that  they  would  grow  up  into 
future  navies  and  cities ;  but  for  want  of  mdo- 
sure,  and  of  that  care  which  is  always  necessary, 
and  will  hardly  ever  be  taken,  all  his  cost  ana 
labour  have  been  lost,  and  the  ground  is  likely 
to  continue  an  useless  heath. 

Having  not  any  experience  of  a  journey  in 
Mull,  we  had  no  doubt  of  reaching  the  sea  by 
daylight,  and  therefore  had  not  Im  Dr.  Mac- 
lean's very  early.  We  travelled  diligently 
enough,  but  found  the  country,  for  road  there 
was  none,  very  difficult  to  pass.  We  were  al- 
ways struggling  with  some  obstruction  or  other, 
ana  our  vexation  was  not  balanced  by  any  gra- 
tification of  the  eye  or  mind.'  We  were  now 
long  enough  acquainted  with  hills  and  heath  to 
have  lost  the  emotion  that  they  once  raised, 
whether  pleasing  or  painful,  and  had  our  mina 
employeu  only  on  our  own  fatigue.  We  were 
however  sure,  under  Col's  protection,  of  escap- 
ing all  real  evils.  There  was  no  house  in  Mull 
to  which  he  could  not  introduce  us.  He  had 
mtended  to  lodge  us,  for  that  night,  with  a  gen- 
tleman that  liv^  upon  the  coast,  but  discovered 
on  the  way,  that  he  then  lay  in  bed  without  hope 
of  life. 

^  We  resolved  not  to  embarrass  a  family,  in  a 
time  of  so  much  sorrow,  if  any  other  expedient 
could  be  found ;  and  as  the  island  of  Ulva  was 
over  against  us,  it  was  determined  that  we 
should  pass  the  strait  and  have  recourse  to  the 
laird,  who,  like  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
islands,  was  known  to  Col.  We  expected  to 
find  a  ferry-boat,  but  when  at  last  we  came  to 
the  water,  the  boat  was  gone. 

We  were  now  again  at  a  stop.  It  was  the 
sixteenth  of  October,  a  thne  when  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  sleep  in  the  Hebrides  without  a  cover, 
and  there  was  no  house  within  our  reach,  but 
that  which  we  had  already  declined. 

ULVA. 

While  we  stood  dehberating,  we  were  hapjnly 
espied  from  an  Irish  ship,  that  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  strait  The  master  saw  that  we  wanted  a 
passage,  and  with  great  dvihty  sent  us  his  boat, 
which  quickly  conveyed  us  to  Ulva,  where  we 


were  very  libetaOy  entertained  by  Mr.  Mac 
quarry. 

To  Ulva  we  came  in  the  dark,  and  left  it  be* 
fore  noon  the  next  day.  A  very  exact  descrip 
tion  therefore  will  not  be  e3n>ected.  We  were 
told,  that  it  is  an  island  of^  no  great  extent, 
rough  and  barren,  inhabited  by  the  Macquarrys ; 
a  clan  not  powerful  nor  numerous,  but  of  anti- 
quity, whicn  most  other  families  are  content  to 
reverence.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  de- 
pravation of  some  other ;  for  the  Erne  language 
does  not  afibrd  it  any  etymoloey.  Macquarry 
is  proprietor  both  of  Ulva  ana  some  adjacent 
islands,  among  which  is  Stafia,  so  lately  raised 
to  renown  by  Mr.  Banks. 

When  the  islanders  were  reproached  with 
their  ignorance  or  insensibihty  of  the  wonders 
of  Stafia,  they  had  not  mudi  to  reply.  They 
had  indeed  considered  it  little,  because  they  had 
always  seen  it ;  and  none  but  philosophers,  nor 
they  always,  are  struck  with  wonder,  otherwise 
than  by  novelty.  How  would  it  surprise  an 
unenligntened  ploughman,  to  hear  a  company  of 
sober  men  inquiring  by  what  power  the  hand 
tosses  a  stone,  or  why  the  stone,  when  it  is 
tossed,  falls  to  the  ground ! 

Of  the  ancestors  of  Macouarry,  who  thus  lie 
hid  in  this^-unfreouented  island,  I  have  found 
memorials  in  all  places  where  they  could  be  eju 
pected. 

Inquiring  after  the  reliques  of  former  man- 
ners, I  found  that  in  Ulva,  and,  I  think,  no 
where  else,  is  continued  the  payment  of  the 
mereheta  mulierum;  a  fine  in  old  times  due  to 
the  laird  at  the  marriage  of  a  virgin.  The  ori- 
ginal of  this  claim,  as  of  our  tenure  of  borough 
En^Uh,  is  variously  delivered.  It  is  pleasant 
to  find  ancient  customs  in  old  families.  This 
payment,  like  others,  was,  for  want  of  nK>ney, 
made  anciently  in  the  produce  of  the  land. — 
Macquarry  was  used  to  demand  a  sheep,  for 
which  he  now  takes  a  crown,  by  that  inattention 
to  the  uncertain  proportion  b^ween  the  value 
and  the  denomination  of  money,  which  has 
brought  much  disorder  into  Europe.  A  sheep 
has  dways  the  same  power  of  supplying  human 
wants,  but  a  crown  will  bring  at  one  time  more, 
at  another  less. 

Ulva  was  not  neglected  by  the  piety  of  an- 
cient times ;  it  has  still  to  show  what  was  once 
a  church. 
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INCH  KENNETH. 

In  ^le  morning  we  went  again  into  the  boat 
and  were  landed  on  Inch  Kenneth,  an  island 
about  a  mile  long,  and  perhaps  half  a  mile  broad, 
remarkable  for  pleasantness  and  fertility.  It  is 
verdant  and  gnissy,  and  fit  both  for  pasture  and 
tillage;  but  it  has  no  trees.  Its  only  inhabitants 
were  Sir  Allan  Madean  and  two  young  ladies, 
his  daughters,  with  their  servants. 

Romance  ooee  not  oflen  exhibit  a  scene  that 
strikes  the  imagination  more  than  this  httle 
desert  in  these  depths  of  western  obscurity,  oc- 
cupied not  by  a  gross  herdsman,  or  amphibious 
fisnerman,  but  by  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies^ 
of  high  birth,  polished  manners,  and  elegant 
conversation,  who,  in  a  habitation  raised  not 
very  far  above  the  ground,  but  furnished  with 
unexpected  neatness  and  convenience^  practised 
all  the  kindness  of  hospitahty,  and  refinement  of 
courtesy. 
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Sir  Allan  is  the  chJdUin  of  the  great  cUa  of 
Maclean,  which  is  said  to  claim  the  second  place 
among  the  Highland  fsmilieii,  gelding  omj  to 
Maodonald.  Thoo^  by  the  misconduct  ot  his 
ancestors,  most  of  the  extensiTe  teintonr«  which 
would  have  descended  to  him^  has  been  aueoated, 
be  still  retains  modi  of  the  dignity  and  aathority 
of  his  birth.  When  soldiers  were  lately  want- 
ing for  the  American  war,  application  was  made 
to  Sir  Allan,  and  he  nominated  a  hondred  men 
for  the  service,  who  obeyed  the  sommons,  and 
bore  arms  under  his  command. 

He  ha^l  then,  for  some  time,  resided  with  the 
young  ladies  in  Inch  Kenneth,  where  he  lives 
not  only  with  plenty,  but  with  ele^ceu  having 
conveyed  to  hu  cottage  a  collection  of  books, 
and  what  else  is  necessary  to  make  his  hours 
pleasant. 

When  we  landed,  we  were  met  by  Sir  Allan 
and  the  ladies,  accompanied  b}r  Miss  Macquarry, 
who  had  passed  some  time  with  them,  and  now 
returned  to  Ulva  with  her  father. 

We  all  walked  together  to  the  mansion,  where 
we  found  one  cottage  for  Sir  Allan,  and,  I  think, 
two  more  for  the  domestics  and  the  offices.  We 
entered,  and  wanted  little  that  palaces  afford. 
Our  room  was  neatly  floored,  ana  well  lighted ; 
and  our  dinner,  whidi  was  dresaod  in  one  of  the 
other  huts,  was  plentiful  and  delicate 

In  the  afternoon  Sir  Allan  reminded  us,  that 
the  day  was  Sunday,  which  he  never  suffered  to 
pass  without  some  religious  distinction,  and  in- 
vited us  to  partake  in  his  acts  of  domestic  wor- 
ship ;  which  I  hope  neither  Mr.  Boswell  nor  my- 
self will  be  suspected  of  a  disposition  to  refiise. 
The  elder  of  the  ladies  read  the  English  service. 

Inch  Kenneth  was  once  a  seminary  of  eccle- 
siastics, subordinate,  I  suppose,  to  Icolmkill. 
Sir  Allan  had  a  mind  to  trace  the  foundations  of 
the  college,  but  neither  I  nor  Mr.  Boswell,  who 
bends  a  Keener  eye  on  vacancy,  were  able  to 
perceive  them. 

Our  attention,  however,  was  sufficiently  en- 
gaged by  a  venerable  chapel,  which  stancfs  yet 
entire,  except  that  the  roof  is  gone.  It  is  about 
sixty  feet  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth.  On 
one  side  of  the  altar  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  by  it  lies  a  little  bell;  which, 
though  cracke<L  and  without  a  clapper,  has  re- 
mained there  for  ages,  guarded  only  by  the 
▼enerableness  of  the  place.  The  ground  round 
the  chapel  is  covered  with  grave-stones  <A|hiefs 
and  ladies ;  and  still  contmues  to  be  a  |^e  of 
sepulture. 

Inch  Kenneth  is  a  proper  prelude  to  Icolm- 
kilL  It  was  not  wi&out  some  mournful  emo- 
lion  that  we  contemplated  the  ruins  of  religious 
structures,  and  the  monuments  of  the  dead. 

On  the  next  day  we  took  a  more  distinct  view 
.  of  the  place,  and  went  with  the  boat  to  see  oys- 
ters in  the  bed,  out  of  which  the  boatmen  forced 
op  as  many  as  were  wanted.  £ven  Inch  Ken- 
neth has  a  subordinate  island,  named  Sandiland. 
I  suppose  in  contempt,  where  we  landed,  ana 
found  a  rockj  with  a  sor&ce  of  perhaps  four 
acres,  of  which  one  is  naked  stona,  another 
spread  with  sand  and  shells,  some  of  which  I 
picked  up  for  their  glossy  beauty,  and  two 
covered  with  a  little  euth  and  grass,  on  which 
Sir  Allan  has  a  few  sheep.  I  doubt  not  but 
when  there  was  a  college  at  Inch  Kenneth, 
there  was  a  hemdtable  upon  Sandiland. 


Having  wandered  onr  thoae  esteoafv  rfihwi 
we  committed  ourselves  again  to  the  wiaas  ana 
waters:  and  after  a  voyage  of  about  ten  mioote^ 
in  which  we  met  with  nothing  very  observabk^ 
were  again  safe  upon  dry  ground. 

We  told  Sir  Allan  our  desire  of  visiting  loohn* 
kilL  and  entreated  him  to  give  ua  his  protectioa, 
and  his  company.  He  tmMisht  proper  to  hesi- 
tate a  Uttle;  but  the  ladies  huUed,  tW as  they 
knew  he  would  not  finally  refuse,  he  would  do 
better  if  he  preserved  the  grace  of  ready  com- 
pliance. He  took  their  advice,  and  proaised  to 
carry  us  on  the  morrow  in  his  boat 

We  passed  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  ia 
such  amusements  as  were  in  our  power.  Sir 
Allan  related  the  American  campaign,  and  at 
evening  one  of  the  ladies  played  on  her  harpsi- 
chord, while  Col  and  Mr.  fioewell  danced  a 
Scottish  reel  with  the  other. 

We  could  have  been  easily  persuaded  to  a 
longer  stay  upon  Inch  Kenneth,  but  life  wiO 
not  be  all  passed  in  delight  The  session  at 
Eldinburgh  was  approachmg,  horn  which  Mr. 
Boswell  could  not  be  absent 

In  the  morning  our  boat  was  ready;  it  was 
high  and  strong.  Sir  Allan  victualled  it  for  the 
day,  and  provided  able  rowers.  We  now  parted 
from  the  young  laird  of  Col,  who  had  treated  us 
with  so  much  kindness,  and  concluded  his&- 
vours  by  consigning  us  to  Sir  Allan.  Here  wa 
had  the  last  embrace  of  this  amiable  man,  who» 
while  these  pages  were  preparing  to  attest  his 
virtues,  perishra  in  the  passage  between  Ulva 
and  Inch  Kenneth. 

Sir  Allan,  to  whom  the  whole  region  was  weU 
known,  told  us  of  a  very  remarkable  caveu  to 
which  he  would  show  us  the  vray.  We  had 
been  disappointed  already  by  one  cave^  and 
were  not  mudi  elevated  by  the  expectation  ol 
another. 

It  was  vet  better  to  see  it,  and  we  stopped  at 
some  nxxs  on  the  coast  of  MuU.  The  mouth 
is  fortified  by  vast  firagments  of  stone,  over 
which  we  made  our  way,  neither  very  niinbly| 
nor  very  securely.  The  place,  however,  wm 
repaid  our  trouble.  The  i>ottom,  as  &r  as  the 
flood  rushes  in,  was  encumbered  with  large 
pebbles ;  but  as  we  advanced,  was  spread  over 
with  smodth  sand.  The  breadth  is  about  forty- 
five  feet ;  the  roof  rises  in  an  arch,  almost  re- 
^lar,  to  a  height  which  we  could  not  measure ; 
lut  I  think  it  i£out  thirty  feet 

This  part  of  our  cunosity  was  nearly  firus- 
trated ;  for  though  we  went  to  see  a  cave,  and 
knew  that  caves  are  dark,  we  forgot  to  cany 
tapers,  and  did  not  discover  our  omnwion  till  we 
were  awakened  by  our  wants.  Sr  Allan  then 
sent  one  of  the  boatmen  into  tiie  coonUy,  who 
soon  returned  with  one  little  candle.  We  were 
thus  enabled  to  go  forward,  but  could  not  ven- 
ture far.  Having  passed  inward  from  the  sea 
to  a  great  depth,  we  found  on  the  right  hand  a 
narrow  passage,  perhaps  not  more  than  mx  foet 
wide,  obstructed  by  great  stones,  over  which  we 
climbed,  and  came  into  a  second  cave,  in  breadth 
twenty-five  feet  The  air  in  this  apartment 
was  very  warm,  but  not  oppressive,  nor  loaded 
with  vapours.  Our  ligbt  snowed  no  tokois  of 
a  feculent  or  corrupted  atmosphere.  Here  was 
a  square  stone,  called,  as  we  are  told,  Fktgtts 
table. 

If  we  had  been  provided  with  torches^  we 
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•iKndd  hsye  proceeded  in  our  search,  tiiough 
we  had  already  gone  as  far  as  any  fonner  ad- 
Tentnrere,  except  some  who  are  reported  never  to 
haye  retomed ;  and  measuring  our  way  back, 
we  found  it  more  than  a  hundred  anid  sixty 
yards,  the  derenth  part  of  a  mile. 

Our  measures  were  not  critically  exact,  having 
been  made  with  a  walking  pole,  such  as  it  is 
convenient  to  carry  in  these  rocky  countnes, 
of  which  I  guessed  the  length  by  standing 
against  it.  In  this  there  could  be  noneaterror, 
nor  do  I  much  doubt  but  the  Highlander,  whom 
we  employed,  reported  the  numl^r  right  More 
nicety,  however,  is  better,  and  no  man  should 
travel  unprovided  with  instruments  for  taking 
heights  and  distances. 

There  is  yet  another  cause  of  error  not  al- 
ways easily  surmounted,  though  more  dangerous 
to  the  veracity  of  itinerary  narratives,  than  im- 
perfect mensuration.  An  observer  aeeply  im- 
pressed 1^  any  remarkable  spectacle,  does  not 
fluppose  that  the  traces  will  soon  vanish  from  his 
mind,  and  having  commonly  no  great  conve- 
nience for  writing,  defers  the  description  to  a 
time  of  more  leisure  and  better  accommodation. 

He  who  has  not  made  the  experiment,  or  who 
is  not  accustomed  to  require  rigorous  aflcuracy 
from  himself,  will  scarcely  believe  how  much  a 
few  hours  take  from  certainty  of  knowledge, 
and  distinctness  of  imagery ;  how  the  succes- 
aion  of  objects  will  be  broken,  how  separate 
parts  will  be  confused,  and  how  many  particular 
features  and  discriminations  will  be  compressed  ^ 
•nd  con^obated  into  one  gross  and  general  idea. 

To  this  dilatory  notation  must  be  imputed  the 
fidse  relations  of  travellers,  where  there  is  no 
imaginable  motive  to  deceive.  They  trusted  to 
memory  what  cannot  be  trusted  safely  but  to 
the  eye,  and  told  by  guess  what  a  few  hours 
before  they  had  known  with  certainty.  Thus 
it  was  that  Wheeler  and  Spon  descnbed  with 
iireconcileable  contrariet}r  things  which  they 
surveyed  together,  and  which  boUi  undoubtedly 
d^^ned  to  show  as  they  saw  them. 

When  we  had  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  the 
cave,  so  &r  as  our  penury  <^  light  permitted  us, 
we  clambered  again  to  our  boats,  and  proceeded 
along  the  coast  of  Mull  to  a  headland,  called 
Aton,  remarkable  for  the  columnar  form  of  the 
rocks,  which  rise  in  a  series  of  pilasters,  with  a 
degree  of  regularity  which  Sir  Allan  thinks  not 
less  wortiiy  of  curiosity  than  the  shore  of  Stafia. 

Not  long  after  we  came  to  another  range  of 
black  rocks,  which  had  the  appearance  of  broken 
pilasters  set  one  behind  another  to  a  great 
depth.  This  place  was  chosen  by  Sir  Allan  for 
oar  dinner.  We  were  easily  accommodated 
with  seats,  for  the  stones  were  of  all  heights, 
and  refreshed  ourselves  and  our  boatmen,  who 
could  have  no  other  rest  till  we  were  at  IcolmkilL 

The  evening  was  now  approaching,  and  we 
were  yet  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  end 
of  our  expedition.  We  could  therefore  stop  no 
more  to  make  remarks  in  the  way,  but  set  for- 
ward with  some  decree  of  eagerness.  The  day 
soon  failed  us,  and  the  moon  presented  a  very 
polemn  and  pleasing  scene.  The  sky  was  clear, 
so  that  the  eyo;  commanded  a  wide  circle ;  the 
sea  was  neither  still  nor  turbulent;  the  wind 
neither  silent  nor  loud.  We  were  never  far 
from  one  coast  or  another,  on  which,  if  the  wea- 
ther had  become  violent,  we  could  have  found 


shelter,  and  therefore  contemplated  at  ease  the 
region  throu^  which  we  glided  in  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  mght,  and  saw  now  a  rock  and  now 
an  island  grow  gradually  conspicuous  and  gra- 
dually obscure.  I  committed  the  fault  which  I 
have  just  been  censuring,  in  neglecting,  as  we 
passea,to  note  the  series  of  this  placid  navigation. 

We  were  very  near  an  island,  called  Nun's 
Island,  perhaps  from  an  ancient  convent  Here 
is  said  to  have  been  dua  the  stone  which  was 
used  in  the  buildings  of^IcoknkiU.  Whether  it 
is  now  inhabited  we  could  not  stay  to  inquire. 

At  last  we  came  to  Icolmkill,  but  found  no 
convenience  for  landing.  Our  boat  could  not  be 
forced  very  near  the  dry  ground,  and  our  High^ 
landera  carried  us  over  the  water. 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island, 
which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian 
regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  rovine  barba- 
rians derived  the  benefits  of  knowle^e,  and 
the  blessings  of  reUgion.  To  abstract  the  mind 
from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible,  if  it 
were  endeavoured,  and  would  be  fooHsh,  if  it 
were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from 
the  power  of  our  senses ;  whatever  makes  the 
past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  predominate  over 
the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  think- 
ing beinss.  Far  from  me  and  from  my  friends 
be  such  frigid  philosophy,  as  may  conduct  us  in- 
different and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which 
has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue. 
That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriot- 
ism would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Ma- 
rathon, or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer 
among  the  ruins  of  lona. 

We  came  too  late  to  visit  monuments ;  some 
care  was  necessary  for  ourselves.  Whatever  was 
in  the  island,  Sur  Alhm  could  demand,  for  the 
inhabitants  were  Macleans;  but  having  little, 
they  could  not  give  us  much.  Ho  went  to  the 
headman  of  the  island,  whom  fame,  but  fame 
delights  in  amplifying,  represents  as  worth  no 
less  than  fifty  pounds.  BTe  was  perhaps  proud 
enough  of  his  cuests,  but  ill  preparea  for  our 
entertainment ;  however,  he  soon  produced  more 
provision  than  men  not  luxurious  require.  Out 
lodging  was  next  to  be  provided.  We  found  a 
bam  well  stocked  vnAi  hay,  and  made  our  beds 
as  soft  as  we  could. 

In  the  morning  we  rose  and  surveyed  the 
place.  The  churches  of  the  two  convents  are 
both  ^ndiDg,  though  unroofed.  They  were 
built  ^unhewn  stone,  but  solid,  and  not  inele- 
gant I  brought  away  rade  measures  of  the 
buildings,  such  as  I  cannot  much  trust  myself^ 
inaccurately  taken,  and  obscurely  noted.  Mr. 
Pennant's  delineations,  which  are  doubtless 
exact,  have  made  my  unskilful  description  less 
necessary. 

The  episcopal  church  consists  of  two  P&rts, 
separatCNd  by  the  belfry,  and  built  at  different 
times.  The  original  church  had,  like  others, 
the  alter  at  one  end,  and  the  tower  at  the  other ; 
but  as  it  grew  too  small,  another  building  ox 
equal  dimension  was  added,  and  the  tower  men 
was  necessarily  in  the  middle. 

That  these  eidifices  are  of  difiTerent  a^es.  seems 
evident  The  arch  of  the  first  church  is  Roman, 
being  part  of  a  circle :  that  of  the  additional 
building  is  pointed,  and  therefore  Gothic  or  Sa* 
racenical :  the  tower  is  firm,  and  wants  only  to 
be  floored  and  covered. 
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Of  the  diainbers  or  cells  Monj(iiig  to  the 
monks,  there  are  some  walls  remaining,  but  no- 
thing approachins  to  a  complete  apartment 

The  bottom  of  the  church  is  so  encumbered 
with  mud  and  rubbish,  that  we  could  make  no 
discoTeries  of  curious  inscriptions,  and  what 
there  are  have  been  already  published.    The 

Eiace  is  said  to  be  known  where  the  black  stones 
e  concealed,  on  which  the  old  Highland  chiefs, 
when  they  made  contracts  and  alliances,  used 
to  take  the  oath,  which  was  considered  as  more 
sacred  than  any  other  obligation,  and  which 
oould  not  be  violated  without  the  blackest  infa- 
my. In  those  days  of  violence  and  rapine,  it 
was  of  great  imi>ortance  to  impress  upon  sava^ 
minds  the  sanctity  of  an  oatn,  by  some  puti- 
cular  and  extraordinary  drcumstancee.  They 
would  not  have  recourse  to  the  black  stones 
upon  small  or  common  occasions,  and  when  they 
had  estabtished  their  faith  by  this  tremendous 
sanction,  inconstancy  and  treachery  were  no 
longer  feared. 

The  chapel  of  the  nunnery  is  now  used  by  the 
inhabitants  as  a  kind  of  general  cowhouse,  and 
the  bottom  is  consequenUy  too  miry  for  exami- 
nation. Some  of  the  stones  which  covered  the 
later  abbesses  have  inscriptions,  which  nuffht 
yet  be  read,  if  the  chapel  were  cleansed.  The 
roof  of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  buildings,  is  to- 
tally destroyed,  not  only  because  timber  quickly 
decays  when  it  is  neglected,  but  because  in  an 
island  utteriy  destitute  of  wood,  it  was  wanted 
for  use,  and  was  consequently  toe  first  plunder 
of  needy  rapacity. 

The  chancel  of  the  nuns*  chapel  is  covered 
with  an  arch  of  stone,  to  which  time  has  done 
no  injury  ;  and  a  small  apartment  communica- 
ting with  the  choir,  on  the  north  side,  like  the 
chapter-house  in  cathedrals,  roofed  with  stone 
in  tne  same  manner,  is  likewise  entire. 

In  one  of  the  churches  was  a  marble  altar, 
which  the  superstition  of  the  inhabitants  has 
destroyed.  Their  opinion  was,  that  a  fragment 
of  this  stone  was  a  aefence  against  shipwrecks, 
fire,  and  miscarriages.  In  one  comer  of  the 
church  the  basin  for  holy  water  is  yet  unbroken. 
The  cemetery  of  the  nunnery  was,  till  very  late- 
ly* regarded  with  such  reverence,  that  only  wo- 
men were  buried  in  it  These  reliques  of  vene- 
ration always  produce  some  mournful  pleasure. 
I  could  have  forgiven  a  jgreat  injury  mor^asily 
than  the  violation  of  this  imaginary  sancw. 

South  of  the  chapel  stand  Sie  walls  of  a  large 
room,  which  was  probably  the  hall,  or  refectory, 
of  the  nunnery.  This  apartment  is  capable  of 
repair.  Of  the  rest  of  the  convent  there  are 
Ofuy  fragments. 

Besides  the  two  principal  churches,  there  are, 
I  think,  five  chaoKsIs  yet  standing,  and  three 
more  remembereo.  There  are  alM  crosses,  of 
which  two  bear  the  names  of  St  John  and  St 
Matthew. 

A  large  space  of  ground  about  these  oonse^ 
crated  edifices  is  covered  with  grave- stones,  few 
of  which  have  any  inscription.  He  that  surveys 
it,  attended  by  an  insular  antiquary,  may  be  told 
where  the  kmgs  of  many  nations  are  buried, 
and  if  he  loves  to  soothe  his  imagination  with 
the  thoughts  that  naturally  rise  in  places  where 
the  great  and  the  powerful  lie  mingled  with  the 
dust,  let  him  listen  in  submissive  silence ;  for  if 
be  asks  any  questions  his  delight  is  it  an  end. 


lona  has  long  enjoyed,  without  any  tery  ore* 
dible  attestation,  tho  honour  of  being  n^mted 
the  cemetery  of  the  Scottish  kings.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  that,  when  the  opinion  of  local  saoo* 
tity  was  prevalent,  the  chieftains  of  the  ialei^ 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  Norwegian  or  Irish 
princes,  were  reposited  in  this  venerable  indo- 
sure.  But  by  whom  the  subterraneous  vaults 
are  peopled,  is  now  utteriy  unknown.  The 
craves  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  un- 
doubtedly contain  the  remains  of  men,  who  did 
not  expect  to  be  so  soon  forgotten. 

Not  far  from  this  awful  ground  may  be  traced 
the  garden  of  the  monastery:  the  fishpooda  are 
yet  discernible,  and  the  aqueaua  which  supplied 
them  is  still  in  use. 

There  remains  a  broken  building,  tHnch  is 
called  the  Bishop's  Hou8&  I  know  not  by  what 
authority.  It  was  once  the  residence  of  some 
man  al>ove  the  common  rank,  for  it  has  two 
stories  and  a  chimney.  We  were  shown  a  cblm- 
ney  at  the  other  end,  which  was  only  a  niche, 
without  perforation ;  but  so  much  does  antiqua- 
rian credulity,  or  patriotic  vanity,  prevail,  that  it 
was  not  much  more  safe  to  trust  the  eye  of  our 
instructor  than  the  memory. 

Them  is  in  the  island  one  house  more,  and 
only  one,  that  has  a  chimney;  we  entered  it, 
and  found  it  neither  wanting  repair  nor  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  to  the  farmers  who  now  possess  it, 
the  chimney  is  of  no  great  value;  for  their  fire 
was  made  on  the  floor,  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  notwithstanding  the  dignity  of  their 
mansion,  they  rejoiced,  like  theu:  neignbours,  in 
the  comforts  of  smoke. 

It  is  observed,  that  ecclesiastical  colleges  are 
always  in  the  most  pleasant  and  firuitful  places. 
While  the  worid  allowed  the  monks  their  choice^ 
it  is  surely  no  dishonour  that  they  chose  weU. 
This  island  is  remarkably  firuitfuL  The  viUaure 
near  the  churches  is  said  to  contain  seventy  & 
milics,  which,  at  five  in  a  family,  is  more  than  « 
hundred  mhabitants  to  a  mile.  There  are  peiw 
haps  other  villages;  yet  both  com  and  cattle  are 
annuaDy  exported. 

But  me  mutfulness  of  lona  is  now  its  whole 
prosperity.  The  inhabitants  are  remarkably 
gross^and  remarkably  neglected:  I  knofw  not  if 
they  are  visited  by  any  minister.  The  island, 
which  was  once  the  metropolis  of  learning  and 
piety^  has  now  no  school  for  education,  nor  tem- 
ple for  worship,  only  two  inhabitants  that  can 
speak  English,  and  not  one  that  can  write  or 
read. 

The  people  are  of  the  dan  of  Maclean ;  and 
though  Sir  Allan  had  not  been  in  the  place  fbr 
many  years,  he  was  recei/ed  with  all  the  reve- 
rence due  to  their  chieflain.  One  of  them  being 
sharply  reprehended  1^  him,  for  not  sending  him 
some  rum,  dedared  after  his  departure,  in  Mr. 
Boswell's  presence,  that  he  had  no  desiffn  of  dis- 
appomtinf  him,  '*for  (said  he)  I  would  cat  my 
bones  for  nim ;  and  if  he  had  sent  his  dog  fer  i^ 
he  should  have  had  it" 

When  we  were  to  depart,  our  boat  was  left  by 
the  ebb  at  a  mat  distance  from  the  water ;  but 
no  sooner  <£d  we  wish  it  afloat,  than  the  is- 
landers gathered  round  it,  and,  by  the  union  of 
many  hands,  pushed  it  down  the  beach ;  every 
man  who  could  contribute  his  help,  seemed  to 
think  himself  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  ben^ 
for  a  moment,  usafiil  to  his  ctueC 
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We  now  left  those  niiutrioiis  rains,  by  which  i 
Mr.  Boswell  was  much  affected ;  nor  would  I 
willingly  be  thought  to  have  looked  upon  them 
without  some  emotion.  Perhaps,  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  world,  lona  may  be  some  time  again 
the  instructress  of  the  western  reaans. 

It  was  no  long  Toyage  to  Mull,  where,  under 
Sir  Allan's  protection,  we  landed  in  the  evening, 
and  were  entertained  for  the  night  by  Mr.  Mac- 
lean, a  minister  that  lives  upon  the  coast,  whose 
elegance  of  conversation,  and  stren^h  of  judg- 
ment, would  make  him  conspicuous  m  places  of 
greater  celebrity.  Next  day  we  dined  with  Dr. 
Maclean,  another  physician,  and  then  travelled 
on  to  the  house  of  a  very  powerful  laird,  Mao- 
lean  of  Lochbuy ;  for  in  tms  country  every  man's 
name  is  Maclean. 

Where  races  are  thus  numerous,  and  thus 
combined,  none  but  the  chief  of  a  dan  is  ad- 
dressed by  his  name.  The  laird  of  Dunvegan  is 
called  Macleod,  but  other  gentlemen  of  the  same 
family  are  denominated  by  the  places  where 
they  reside,  as  Raasay  or  Talisker,  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  meaner  people  is  made  by  their 
christian  names.  In  consequence  of  this  prac- 
tice, the  late  laird  of  Macfarlane,  an  enunent 
genealo^st,  considered  himself  as  disre^ettfuUy 
treated,  if  the  common  addition  was  applied  to 
him.  Mr.  Macfarlane,  said  he,  may  witn  equal . 
propriety  be  said  to  many ;  but  I,  and  I  only, , 
am  Macfarlane. 

Our  afternoon  journey  was  through  a  country 
of  such  gloomy  desolation,  that  Mr.  Boswell 
thought  no  part  of  the  EUghlands  equally  terrific, 
yet  we  came  without  any  difficulty  at  evening 
to  Lochbuy,  where  we  round  a  true  Highland 
laird,  rough  and  haughty,  and  tenacious  of  his 
dignity :  who,  hearinff  my  name,  inquired  whe- 
ther 1  was  of  the  Johnstons  of  Glencoe,  or  of 
Ardnamurchan  7 

Lochbuy  has,  like  the  other  insular  chieftains, 
quitted  the  castle  that  sheltered  his  ancestors, 
and  lives  near  iL  in  a  mansion  not  very  spacious 
or  splendid.  I  have  seen  no  houses  m  the  is- 
lands much  to  be  envied  for  convenience  c^  mag- 
nificence, yet  they  bear  testimony  to  the  jJWgress 
of  arts  and  civility,  as  they  show  that  rap^e  and 
surprise  are  no  longer  (Ireaded,  and  ar^'much 
more  commodious  than  the  ancient  fortresses. 

The  castles  of  the  Hebrides,  many  of  which 
are  standing,  and  many  rained,  were  always 
built  upon  points  of  land,  on  the  margin  of  the 
sea.  For  the  choice  of  this  situation  there  must 
have  been  some  general  reason,  which  the  change 
of  manners  has  left  in  obscurity.  They  were  of 
no  use  in  the  days  of  piracy,  as  defences  of  the 
coast;  for  it  was  eoually  accessible  in  other 
places.  Had  they  been  sea-marks  or  light- 
iiouaes,  they  would  have  been  of  more  use  to  the 
invader  than  the  natives,  who  could  want  no 
such  directions  on  their  own  waters;  for  a 
watch-tower,  a  cottage  on  a  hill  would  have  been 
oetter,  as  it  would  have  conunanded  a  wider 
view. 

If  they  be  considered  merely  as  places  of  re- 
treat, the  situation  seems  not  well  chosen ;  for 
the  laird  of  an  island  is  safest  from  foreign  ene- 
mies in  the  centre:  on  the  coast  he  might  be 
more  suddenly  surprised  than  in  the  inland  parts ; 
and  the  invaders,  if  their  enterprise  miscarried, 
might  more  easily  retreat.  Some  convenience. 
However,  whatever  it  was,  their  position  on  the 
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shore  afibrded ;  for  uniformity  of  practice  seldom 
continues  long  without  good  reason. 

A  castle  in  the  islands  is  only  a  single  tower 
of  three  or  four  stories,  of  which  the  walls  are 
sometimes  eight  or  nine  feet  thick,  with  narrow 
window^  and  close  winding  stairs  of  stone. 
The  top  rises  in  a  cone,  or  pyramid  of  stone, 
encompassed  by  battlements.  The  intermediate 
floors  are  sometimes  frames  of  timber,  as  in 
common  houses,  and  sometimes  arches  of  stone, 
or  alternately  stone  and  timber ;  so  that  there 
was  very  little  danger  firom  fire.  In  the  centre 
of  every  floor,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  the  chief 
room,  of  no  great  extent,  round  which  there  are 
narrow  cavities,  or  recesses  formed  by  small 
vacuities,  or  by  a  double  wall.  I  know  not 
whether  there  be  ever  more  than  one  fire-place. 
They  had  not  capacity  to  contain  many  people, 
or  much  provision ;  but  their  enemies  could  sel- 
dom stay  to  blockade  them ;  for  if  they  fidled 
in  their  first  attack,  their  next  care  was  to  es- 
cape. 

The  walls  were  always  too  strong  to  be  shaken 
by  such  desultory  hostilities ;  the  windows  were 
too  narrow  to  be  entered,  and  the  battlements 
too  high  to  be  scaled.  The  only  danger  was  at 
the  gates,  over  which  the  wall  was  built  with  a 
square  cavity  not  unlike  a  chimney,  continued 
to^he  top.  Through  this  hollow  the  defendants 
ietfall  stones  upon  those  who  attempted  to  break 
the  gate,  and  poured  down  water,  perhaps  scald- 
ins  water,  if^  the  attack  was  made  with  fire. 
The  castle  of  Lochbuy  was  secured  by  double 
doors,  of  which  the  outer  was  an  iron  gmte. 

In  every  castle  is  a  well  and  a  dungeon.  The 
use  of  the  well  is  evident  The  dungeon  is  a 
deep  subterraneous  cavity,  walled  on  Uie  sides, 
and  arched  on  the  top,  into  which  the  descent  is 
through  a  narrow  door,  by  a  ladder  or  a  rope,  so 
that  It  seems  impossible  to  escape,  when  the 
rope  or  ladder  is  drawn  up.  The  dungeon  was, 
I  suppose,  in  war  a  prison  for  such  captives  as 
were  treated  with  severity ;  and  in  peace^  for 
such  delinquents  as  had  committed  crimes  within 
the  laird's  jurisdiction;  for  the  mansions  of 
many  lairds  were,  till  the  late  privation  of  their 
privileges,  the  halls  of  justice  to  their  own  te- 
nants. 

As  these  fortifications  were  the  productions  of 
mere  necessity,  they  are  built  only  for  safety, 
with  little  regaid  to  convenience,  and  with  none 
to  elegance  or  pleasure.  It  was  sufficient  for  a 
laird  of  the  Hebrides,  if  he  had  a  strong  house, 
in  which  he  could  hide  his  wife  and  children 
from  the  next  clan.  That  they  are  not  large 
nor  splendid,  is  no  wonder.  It  is  not  easy  to 
find  how  they  are  raised,  such  as  they  are,  by 
men  who  had  no  money,  in  countries  where  the 
labourers  and  artificers  could  scarcely  be  fed. 
The  buildings  in  difierent  parts  of  the  islands 
show  their  degrees  of  wealth  and  power.  I  be- 
lieve that  for  all  the  castles  whicn  I  have  seen 
beyond  the  Tweed,  the  rains  yet  remaining  o£ 
some  one  of  those  which  the  English  built  in 
Wales,  would  supply  materials. 

These  castles  aUord  another  evidence  that  the 
fictions  of  romantic  chivaliy  had  for  their  basis 
the  real  manners  of  the  feudal  times,  when  every 
lord  of  a  seignory  lived  in  his  hold  lawless  and 
unaccountable,  with  all  the  licentiousness  and 
insolence  of  uncontested  superiority  and  un- 
principled power.    The  traveller,  whoever  he 
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tm^t  be,  coming  to  the  foitifiod  habitation  of  a 
chieftain,  woul<L  probably,  have  been  interro- 
gated from  the  battlements,  admitted  wiih  cau- 
tion at  the  gate,  introduced  to  a  petty  monarch, 
fierce  with  habitual  hostility,  and  vigilant  with 
ignorant  suscipion;  who,  according  to  his  ge- 
neral temper,  or  accidental  humour,  would  have 
seated  a  stranger  as  his  guest  at  the  table,  or  as 
a  spy  confined  him  in  the  dungeon. 

Lochbuy  means  the  Yellow  Lake,  which  is 
the  name  given  to  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  ^ipon 
which  the  castle  of  Mr.  Maclean  stands.  The 
reason  of  the  appellation  we  did  not  learn. 

We  were  now  to  leave  the  Hebrides,  where 
we  had  spent  some  weeks  with  sufficient  amuse- 
ment, and  where  we  had  amplified  our  thoughts 
with  new  scenes  of  nature,  and  new  modes  of 
life.  More  time  would  have  given  us  a  more 
dktinct  view,  but  it  was  necessary  that  Mr. 
Boswell  should  return  before  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice were  opened ;  and  it  was  not  proper  to  live 
too  long  upon  hospitality,  however  liberally  im- 
parted. 

Of  these  islands  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
they  have  not  many  allurements,  but  to  the 
mere  lover  of  naked  nature.  The  inhabitants 
are  thin,  provisions  are  scarce,  and  desola^^n 
and  penury  eive  little  pleasure. 

The  peofue,  collectively  considered,  are  n^ 
few,  though  their  numbers  are  small  in  propof-^ 
tion  to  t&  space  which  they  occupy.  Mull  is** 
said  to  contain  six  thousand,  and  Sky  fifteen 
thousand.  Of  the  computation  respecting  Mull, 
I  can  give  no  account ;  but  when  i  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  numbers  attributed  to  Sky,  one  of 
the  ministers  exhibited  such  facta  as  conquered 
my  incredulity. 

Of  the  proportion  which  the  product  of  any 
region  bears  to  the  people,  an  estimate  is  com- 
monly made  according  to  the  pecuniary  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  a  principle  of  judgment 
which  is  never  certcdn,  because  it  supposes, 
what  is  far  from  truth,  that  the  value  of  money 
is  always  the  same,  and  so  measures  an  un- 
known quantity  by  an  uncertain  standard.  It 
is  competent  enouj^h  when  the  markets  of  the 
same  country,  at  difierent  times,  and  those  times 
not  too  distant,  are  to  be  compared  ;  but  of  very 
little  use  for  the  purpose  of  makinff  one  natioo 
94cquainted  with  the  state  of  another.  Provi- 
sions, though  plentiful,  are  sold  in  places  of 
great  pecuniary  opulence  for  nominal  prices,  to 
which,  however  scarce,  where  gold  and  silver  are 
yet  scarcer,  they  can  never  be  raised. 

In  the  Western  Islands  there  is  so  little  in- 
ternal commerce,  that  hardly  any  thing  has  a 
known  or  settled  rate.  The  price  of  things 
brought  in,  or  carried  out,  is  to  be  considered  as 
that  of  a  forei|pi  market ;  and  even  this  there  is 
some  difficulty  m  discovering,  because  their  de- 
nominations of  quantity  are  different  from  ours ; 
and  when  there  is  ignorance  on  both  sides,  no 
jtppeal  can  be  made  to  a  common  measure. 

This,  however,  if  not  the  only  impedunent. 
The  Scots,  with  a  vigilance  of  jealousy  which 
never  goes  to  sleep,  always  suspect  that  an  Eng- 
Ushman  despises  them  for  their  poverty,  and  to 
convince  him  that  they  are  not  less  rich  than 
their  neighbours,  are  sure  to  tell  Wm  a  price 
higher  than  the  true.  When  Lesley,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  related  so  punctiliously,  that  a 
liimdred  hen's  eggs,  new  laid,  were  sold  in  thft 


islands  for  a  penny,  he  sopposed  Aat  no  infer- 
ence could  possibly  follow,  but  that  e^  were  ia 
great  abundance.  Posterity  has  since  grown 
wiser ;  and  having  learned,  that  nominal  ami  real 
value  may  differ,  they  now  tell  no  such  stories, 
lest  the  K>reigner  should  happen  to  collect,  not 
that  eggs  are  many,  but  that  pence  are  few. 

Money  and  wealth  have,  oy  the  use  of  com* 
mercial  language,  been  so  long  confounded,  that 
they  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  same; 
and  this  prejudice  has  spread  so  widely  in  Soot- 
land,  that  I  know  not  whether  I  found  man  or 
woman,  whom  I  interrogated  concerning  pay- 
ments of  money,  that  could  surmount  the  illibe- 
ral desire  of  deceiving  roe,  by  representing  ev^ 
thing  as  dearer  than  it  is. 

From  Lochbuy  we  rode  a  very  few  mSes  to 
the  side  of  MuU  which  faces  Scotland,  where, 
having  taken  leave  of  oor  kind  protects.  Sir 
Allan,  we  embarked  in  a  boat,  in  which  the  seat 
provided  for  our  accommodation  was  a  heap  of 
rough  brushwood  ;  and  on  the  twenty-second  of 
October  reposed  at  a  tolerable  inn  on  the  main 
land. 

On  the  next  day  we  began  our  journey  soath- 
wardk  The  weather  was  tempestuous.  For 
half  thtf^day  the  ground  was  rough,  and  our 
horses  were  still  smalL  Had  they  required 
much  restraint,  we  mieht  have  been  redn^  to 
difficulties ;  for,  I  think,  we  had  amonf  us  but 
one  bridle.  We  fed  the  poor  animals  liberally, 
and  they  performed  their  journey  welL  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  day  we  came  to  a  firm  and 
smooth  road,  made  by  the  soldiers,  on  which  ve 
travelled  with  great  security,  bu»ed  with  con- 
templating the  scene  about  us.  The  night  came 
on  while  we  had  yet  a  great  part  of  the  way  to 
go,  though  not  so  dark  but  that  we  couM  cfisceni 
the  cataracts  which  poured  down  the  hills  on  one 
side,  and  fell  into  one  ffeneral  channel  that  ran 
with  great  violence  on  the  other.  The  wind  was 
load,  the  rain  was  heavy,  and  the  wfaistfing  of 
the  blast,  the  fall  of  the  shower,  the  rush  of  the 
cataract^  and  the  roar  of  the  torrent,  made  a 
nobler  Korus  of  the  rough  music  of  nature  than 
it  had  lh|r  been  my  chance  to  hear  before.  Tbe 
hich  ran  across  the  vray  from  the  UUs 
n  current,  were  so  frequent,  that  after 
began  to  count  them ;  and,  in  ten  milesi, 
reckoned  fiuy-five,  probably  missins  some,  and 
having  let  some  pass  before  they  forced  them- 
selves on  my  notice.  At  last  we  came  to  Inve- 
rary,  where  we  found  an  inn,  not  only  oommo- 
dious,  but  magnificent. 

The  difficulties  of  pereffrination  were  now  at 
an  end.  Mr.  Boswell  had  tbe  honour  of  being 
known  to  the  Duke  of  Arg^Ie,  by  whom  we  were 
very  kindly  entertained  at  his  splendid  sent,  and 
supplied  with  conveniences  for  ■unreying  his 
spacious  park  and  rising  forests. 

After  two  days  stay  at  Inverary  we  proceeded 
southward  over  Glencroe,  a  black  and  dreary 
region,  now  n»de  easily  passable  by  a  mititary 
road,  which  rises  from  either  end  of  theglen  by 
an  acclivity  not  dangerously  steep,  but  aufiMMntly 
laborious.  In  the  middle^  at  the  top  of  tbe  hiU, 
is  a  seat  with  this  inscription,  Aesl,  tmd  bt  tkmik 
JUL  Stones  were  placed  to  mark  the  distanoei^ 
which  the  inhabitants  have  taken  away,  resolved, 
they  said,  to  kave  no  new  mUeM. 

In  this  rainy  season  the  bills  streamed  with 
waterfalls,  which,  crossing  the  way,  formed  cor- 
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rants  on  the  other  side,  that  ran  incontiary  direc- 
tions as  thejr  fell  to  the  north  or  south  of  the 
summit.  Being,  by  the  favour  of  the  duke,  ^ell 
mounted,  I  went  up  and  down  the  hill  with  great 
convenience. 

From  Glencroe  "we  passed  through  a  pleasant 
country  to  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  were 
received  at  the  house  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun, 


who  is  owner  of  almost  all  the  thirty  islands  of  little. 
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the  loch,  which  we  went  in  a  boat  next  morning 
to  survey.  The  heaviness  of  the  rain  shortened 
our  voyage,  but  we  landed  on  one  island  planted 
with  yew,  and  stocked  with  deer,  and  on  another 
containing  perhaps  not  more  than  half  an  acre, 
renoarkable  for  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  on 
which  the  osprey  builds  her  annual  nest.  Had 
Loch  Lomond  been  in  a  happier  climate,  it 
would  have  been  the  boast  of  wealth  and  vanity 
to  own  one  of  the  little  spots  which  it  incloses, 
and  to  have  einployed  upon  it  all  the  arts  of  em- 
bellishment. But  as  it  IS,  the  islets^  which  court 
the  gazer  at  a  distance,  disgust  Iwn  at  his  ap- 
proach, when  he  finds,  instead  of  soft  lawns  and 
shady  thickets,  nothiiig  more  than  uncultivated 
ruggedness. 

Where  the  loch  discheirges  itself  into  a  river 
called  the  Leven,  we  passed  a  nigh^  with  Mr^ 
Smollett,  a  relation  of  Dr.  Smollett,  to  whoee^ 
memory  he  has  raised  an  obeUsk  on  the  ba||k 
near  the  house  in  which  he  was  born.  The  civi- 
litj^  and  respect  which  we  found  at  every  placc7 
it  is  ungrateful  to  omit,  and  tedious  to  repeat 
Here  we  were  met  by  a  post-chaise,  that  con- 
veyed us  to  Glas^w. 

To  describe  a  city  so  much  frequented  as  Glas- 
gow, is  unnecessary.  The  prosperity  of  its  com- 
merce appears  by  the  greatness  of  many  private 
houses,  and  a  j^eneral  appearance  of  wealth.  It 
is  the  only  episcopal  city  whose  cathedral  was 
left  standmg  in  the  rage  of  reformation.  It  is 
now  divided  into  many  separate  places  of  wor- 
ship, which,  taken  all  together,  compose  a  great 
pile,  that  had  been  some  centuries  m  building, 
out  was  never  finished ;  for  the  chan||9  of  reh- 
gion  intercepted  its  progress,  before  tW  cross 
aisle  was  added,  wtiich  seems  easentis  to  a 
Gk>thic  cathedral.  ,  ■ 

The  college  has  not  had  a  sufficient  abare  of 
the  increasing  magnificence  of  the  placa  The 
session  was  begun ;  for  it  commences  on  the 
tenth  of  October,  and  continues  to  the  tenth  of 
June,  but  the  students  appeared  not  numerous, 
being,  I  suppose,  not  yet  returned  from  their 
sevdnu  homes.  The  division  of  the  academical 
year  into  one  session,  and  one  recess,  seems  to 
me  better  accommodated  to  the  present  state  of 
life,  than  that  variegation  of  time  by  terms  and 
vocations,  derived  from  distant  centuries,  in 
which  it  was  probably  convenient,  and  still  con- 
tinued in  the  English  universities.  So  many 
solid  months  as  the  Scotch  scheme  of  education 
joins  together,  allow  and  encourage  a  plan  for 
each  part  of  the  year :  but  with  us,  he  that  has 
settled  himself  to  study  in  the  coUege,  is  soon 
tempted  into  the  cou|itry ;  and  he  tluit  has  ad- 
justed his  life  in  the  country,  is  summoned  back 
to  his  college. 

Yet  when  I  have  allowed  to  the  universities 
of  Scotland  a  more  rational  distribution  of  time, 
I  have  given  them,  so  far  as  mv  inquiries  have 
informed  me,  all  that  they  can  claim.  The  stu- 
dents for  the  most  part,  go  thither  boys,  and  de- 


part before  they  are  men ;  they  cany  with  them 
little  fundamental  knowledge,  and  inerefore  the 
superstructure  cannot  be  loitv.  The  mmmar- 
schools  are  not  generally  well  suppliea  ,•  for  the 
character  of  a  sdioolmaster  being  there  less  ho- 
nourable than  in  England,  is  seldom  accepted  by 
men  who  are  capable  to  adorn  it,  and  where  the 
school  has  been  deficient,  the  college  can  efi*eci 


Men  bred  in  the  universities  of  Scotland,  can* 
not  be  expected  to  be  often  decorated  with  the 
splendours  of  ornamental  erudition,  but  they  ob- 
tain a  mediocrity  of  knowledge,  between  learn- 
ing and  ignorance,  not  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
poses of  common  life,  which  is,  I  believe,  very 
widely  diffused  among  them,  and  which  counte- 
nanced in  general  by  a  national  combination  so 
invidious,  Uiat  their  friends  cannot  defend  it^  and 
actuated  in  particulars  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise  so 
vigorous,  that  their  enemies  are  constramed  to 
praise  it,  enables  them  to  find,  or  to  make 
their  way,  to  employment,  riches,  and  distinc 
tion. 

From  Glasgow  we  directed  our  course  to 
Auchinleck,  an  estate  devolved,  through  a  long 
series  of  ancestors,  to  Mr.  BosweU's  father,  the 
present  possessor.  In  our  way  we  found  several 
laces  remarkable  enough  in  themselves,  but 
y  described  by  those  who  viewed  them  at 
leisure,  or  with  much  more  skill ;  and 
_-_^'ped  two  days  at  Mr.  Campbell's,  a  gentle- 
man married  to  Mr.  Boswell's  sister. 

Auchinleck,  which  signifies  a  $Umy  field,  seems 
not  now  to  have  any  particular  claim  to  its  deno- 
mination. It  is  «  district  generally  level,  and 
sufficiently  fertile,  but,  like  all  the  western  side 
of  Scotland,  incommoded  by  very  frequent  rain. 
It  was,  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  generally 
naked,  till  the  present  possessor  finding,  by  the 
growth  of  some  stately  trees  near  his  old  castle, 
Uiat  the  ground  was  favourable  enough  to  timber, 
adorned  it  very  diligently  with  annual  planta- 
tions. 

Lord  Auchinleck,  who  is  one  of  the  judges  of 
Scotland,  and  therefore  not  wholly  at  leisure  for 
domestic  business  or  pleasure,  has  yet  found 
time  to  make  improvements  in  his  patrimony. 
He  has  built  a  house  of  hewn  stone,  very  stately 
and  durable,  and  has  advanced  the  value  of  his 
lands  with  great  tenderness  to  his  tenanta 

I  was,  however,  less  delighted  with  the  ele* 
gance  of  the  modern  mansion,  than  with  the 
sullen  dignity  of  the  old  castle.  I  clambered 
with  Mr.  Boswell  among  the  ruins,  which  afford 
striking  images  of  ancient  life.  It  is,  like  other 
castles,  built  upon  a  point  of  rock,  and  was,  I 
believe,  anciently  surrounded  with  a  moat.  There 
is  another  rock  near  it,  to  which  the  drawbridge, 
when  it  was  let  down,  is  said  to  have  reached. 
Here,  in  the  ages  of  tumult  and  rapine,  the  laird 
was  surprised  and  killed  by  the  neighbouring 
chief,  who  perhaps  might  have  extinguished  the 
family,  had  he  not  in  a  few  days  been  seized 
and  hanged,  together  with  his  sons,  by  Doug- 
las, who  came  with  his  forces  to  the  relief  of 
Auchinleck. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  house  runs  a 
pleasing  brook,  by  a  red  rock,  out  of  which  has 
been  hewn  a  very  agreeable  and  commodious 
summer-house,  at  less  expense,  as  Lord  Auchin- 
leck told  me,'  than  would  have  been  required  to 
build  a  room  of  the  same  dimensions.    The  rock 
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seeniB  to  have  no  more  dampneas  than  any  other 
waU.  Such  opportunities  of  variety  it  is  judi- 
cious not  to  neglect 

We  now  returned  to  Edinburgh^  where  I 
passed  some  days  with  men  of  leammg,  whose 
names  want  no  advancement  from  my  comme- 
moration, or  with  women  of  elegance^  which  per- 
haps disclaims  a  pedant's  praise. 

The  conversation  of  the  Scots  grows  every 
day  less  unpleasing  to  the  English:  their  pecu- 
liarities wear  fast  away ;  their  dialect  is  likely  to 
become  in  half  a  century  provincial  and  rustic, 
even  to  themselves.  The  mat,  the  learned,  the 
ambitious,  and  the  vain,  all  cultivate  the  English 
phrase^  and  the  English  pronunciation,  ai^  in 
splendid  companies  Scotch  is  not  much  heard, 
except  now  and  then  from  an  old  lady. 

Tnere  is  one  subject  of  philosophical  curiosity 
to  be  found  in  Edmburgh,  which  no  other  city 
has  to  show ;  a  college  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
who  are  taught  to  speak,  to  read,  to  write,  and 
to  practise  arithmeu^  by  a  eentleman,  whose 
name  is  Braid  wood.  The  number  which  attends 
him  is,  I  think,  about  twelve,  which  he  bnn^ 
together  into  a  Uttle  school,  and  instructs  accord- 
ing to  their  several  degrees  of  proficiency. 

I  do  not  mean  to  mention  the  instruction  ol 
the  deaf  as  new.  Having  been  first  practi 
upon  the  son  of  a  constable  of  Spain,  it 
aherwards  cultivated  with  much  emulatioi, 
England  by  Wallis  and  Holder,  and  was  lai 
professed  by  Mr.  Baker,  who  once  flattered  me 
with  hopes  of  seeing  his  method  published.  How 
far  any  former  teachers  have  succeeded^  it  is  not 
easy  to  know  j  the  improvement  of  Mr.  Braid- 
wood's  pupils  IS  wondeifuL  They  not  only  speak, 
write,  and  understand  what  is  written,  but  if  he 
that  speaks  looks  towards  them,  and  modifies  his 
organs  by  distinct  and  full  utterance,  they  know 
80  well  what  is  spoken,  that  it  is  an  expression 
scarcely  figurative  to  sav  they  hear  with  the  eye. 
That  any  have  attained  to  the  power  mentioned 
by  Burnet,  of  feeling  sounds  by  la3rinf  a  hand  on 
the  speaker's  mouUi,  I  know  not  *but  I  have 
•oen  so  much,  that  I  can  believe  more ;  a  single 


word,  or  a  short  sentence,  I  think,  may  poosibly 
be  so  distinguished. 

It  will  be  readily  supposed  by  those  that  coo- 
nder  this  subject,  that  Mr.  Braidwood's  sdu>lars 
spell  accurately.  Orthography  is  vitiated  among 
such  as  learn  mst  to  speak  and  then  to  write,  by 
imperfect  notions  of  the  relation  between  letters 
and  vocal  utterance :  but  to  those  students  every 
character  is  of  equal  importance  ;  lor  letters  are 
to  them  not  symbols  or  names,  but  of  things ; 
when  they  wnte,  they  do  not  represent  a  sound, 
but  delineate  a  form. 

This  school  I  visited,  and  found  some  of  the 
scholars  waiting  for  their  master,  whom  they  are 
said  to  receive  at  his  entrance  with  smiling  coun- 
tenances and  sparkling  eyes,  delighted  with  the 
hope  of  new  ideas.  One  of  the  young  ladies  bad 
her  slate  before  her,  on  which  I  wrote  a  question 
consisting  of  three  figures,  to  be  multiplied  by 
two  figures.  She  looked  upon  it,  and  quivoing 
her  fibers  in  a  manner  which  I  thought  very 
pretty,  but  of  which  I  knew  not  whether  it  was 
art  or  play,  mnluplied  the  sum  regularly  in  two 
lines,  observing  the  decimal  place ;  but  did  not 
add  the  two  lines  together,  probably  disdaining 
so  easy  an  operation.  I  pointed  at  the  place 
where  tka  mim  total  should  stand,  and  she  noted 
it  whh  such  expedition  as  seemed  to  show  that 
4ie  had  it  only  to  write. 

f  It  was  pleaang  to  sec  one  of  the  most  deqie- 
rate  of  human  calamities  capable  of  so  m\sA 
help ;  whatever  enlarges  hope,  will  exalt  courage; 
after  havine  seen  the  deaf  taught  arithmetic, 
who  would  be  afraid  to  cultivate  the  Hebrides  ? 

Such  are  the  thin^  which  this  joufney  hss 
eiven  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and  such  are 
the  reflections  which  that  sight  has  raised.  Hav- 
ing  passed  my  time  almost  wholly  in  cities,  I 
may  have  been  surprised  by  modes  of  life  and  ap> 
pearances  of  nature,  that  are  &mitiar  to  men  of 
wider  surrey  and  more  varied  conversation.  No- 
velty and  ignorance  must  always  be  redprocsl, 
and  I  cannot  but  be  conscious  that  my  thoughts 
on  national  manners  are  the  thoughts  of  one  wlvi 
has  s«m  (rt  little. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION  IN  1785. 


These  Posthumous  Devotions  of  Dr.  Johnson 
will  be,  no  doubt,  welcomed  by  the  public,  with 
a  distinction  similar  to  that  which  nas  been  al- 
ready paid  to  his  other  Works. 

Dunnff  man^  years  of  his  life,  he  statedly 
observed  certain  days  *  with  a  religious  solem- 
nity ;  on  which,  and  others  occasions,  it  was  his 
custom  to  compose  suitable  Prayers  and  Medita- 
tions ;  committing  them  to  wnting  for  his  own 
use,  and,  as  he  assured  me^  without  any  view  to 
their  publication.  But  bemg  last  summer  on  a 
visit  at  Oxford  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Adams,  f 
and  that  gentleman  urging  him  repeatedly  to 
engage  in  some  work  of  this  kind,  he  then  first 
conceived  a  design  to  revise  these  pious  efiu- 
sions,  and  bequeathed  them,  with  enlargements, 
to  the  use  and  benefit  of  others. 

Infirmities,  however,  now  ^wing  fast  uport 
him,  he  at  length  changed  this  design,  and  de- 
termined to  give  the  manuscripts,  without  revi- 
sion, in  charge  to  me,  as  I  had  Ions  shared  his 
intimacy^,  and  was  at  this  time  his  daily  attend- 
ant. Accordingly,  one  mominff,  on  my  visiting 
him  by  desire  at  an  early  hour,  he  put  these  pa- 
pers into  my  hands,  with  instructions  for  com- 
mitting them  to  the  press,  and  with  a  promise 
to  prepare  a  sketch  ofnis  own  life  to  accompany 
them.  But  the  performance  of  this  promise 
also  was  prevented,  partly  by  his  hasty  destruc- 
tion of  some  private  memoirs,  which  he  afler^ 
wards  lamented,  and  partly  by  that  incurable 
sickness,  which  soon  ended  in  his  dissolution. 

As  a  biographer,  he  is  allowed  to  have  ex- 
celled without  a  rival;  and  we  ma^  justly 
regret  that  he  who  had  so  advantageously 
transmitted  to  posterity  the  memories  of  other 
eminent  men,  should  nave  been  thus  preventc»d 
doing  equal  honour  to  his  own.  But  the  parti- 
culars of  this  venerable  man's  personal  history 
may,  still,  in  great  measure,  be  preserved  ;  and 
the  public  are  authorized  to  expect  them  from 
some  of  his  many  friends,  who  are  zealous  to 
augment  the  monument  of  his  fame  by  the 
detail  of  his  private  virtues.} 

♦  VIx.  New-Year»a  Day :  March  38,  the  day  on  which 
hit  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Johnaon,  died  ;  Good-Fridaj ; 
£aster-Daj  ;  and  September  the  16th,  his  own  binhday. 

f  Marter  of  Pembroke  College,  at  which  Dr.  Jo|n8on 
received  part  of  his  education. 

t  Since  this  Preface  was  writteo  the  following  pnhUca- 
tlona  have  appeared,  tIe. 

Anecdotes  of  the  late  Dr.  Johnson,  daring  the  last 
Twenty  Tears  of  his  life,  by  Hesur  Lynch  PiozzL  8d 
•dit.  1786,  small  Sro. 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  published  with 
his  Worlcs,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  8to.  1797. 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  by  James  Boe- 
well,  Esq.  first  published  in  3  vols.  4to.  afterwards  (1798) 
in  3,  and  finally  in  4  vols.  8to. 

An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
LL.D.  published  with  the  3d  edition  of  his  Works,  by 
Arthur  Murpbyi  Esq.  8to.  17M> 


That  the  authenticity  of  this  work  may  never 
bo  called  in  question,  the  original  manuscript 
will  be  deposited  in  the  library  of  Pembroko 
College,  in  Oxford.  Dr.  Bray*s  associates  are 
to  receive  the  profits  of  the  first  edition,  by  the 
author's  appointment ;  and  any  further  aovan  • 
tages  that  accrue,  will  be  distributed  among  his 
relations,  "f 

I  have  now  discharged  the  trust  reposed  in 
me  by  that  friend,  whose  labours  entitle  1dm  to 
lasting  gratitude  and  veneration  from  the  lite- 
rary, and  still  more  from  the  Christian  world. 
His  Lives  of  the  English  Poets  <<aie  writ- 
ten,** as  he  justly  hopes,  "in  such  a  manner 
.as  may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety."  Thif 
^erit  may  be  ascribed,  with  equal  truth,  to 
riipst  of  lus  other  works  j  and  doubtless  to  his 
Sermons,  none  of  which  indeed  have  yet  been 
made  public,  nor  is  it  known  where  they  are  ex- 
tant ;  though  it  be  certain,  firom  his  own  ac- 
knowledgment, both  in  conversation  and  writ- 
ing, that  he  composed  many.  As  he  seems 
to  nave  turned  his  thoughts  with  pecidiar  eaiv 
nestness  to  the  study  of  religious  subjects,  we 
may  presume  these  remains  would  deserve  to 
be  numbered  among  his  happiest  productions. 
It  is  therefore  hoo^  they  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  those,  wno  will  not  withhold  them  in 
obscurity,  but  consider  them  as  deposits,  the  se- 
clusion of  which,  from  general  use,  would  be  an 
injurioiis  diminution  of  their  author's  fame, 
and  retrenchment  from  the  common  stock  of  se- 
rious instruction.! 

But  the  integnty  of  his  mind  vnis  not  only 
speculatively  shadowed  in  his  writings^  but  bu1>- 
stantially  exemplified  in  his  life.  His  prayers 
and  his  alms,  like  those  of  the  good  Comeuus, 
went  up  for  an  incessant  memorial ;  and  always, 
from  a  neart  deeply  impressed  with  piety,  never 
insensible  to  the  calls  of  friendship  or  compas- 
sion, and  prone  to  melt  in  efiiisions  of  tender* 
ness  on  the  slightest  incitement 

When,  among  other  articles  in  his  Dictionary, 
Litchfield  presents  itself  to  his  notice,  he  salutes 
that  place  of  his  nativity  in  these  words  of  Vir- 
'  ■  '  I  i-pi 

♦  The  profits  of  the  first  edition  were  accordingly  paid 
to  Dr.  Bray*8  associates  :  and  those  of  the  second  liara 
been  distributed  among  Dr.  Johnson's  poor  reladons  and 
connexions,  all  of  whom  are  since  dead,  except  Hum- 
phrey Hel  v^  who  married Ford,  sister  to  the  Rer. 

Cornelius  Ford,  and  first  cousin  to  our  author.  This  poor 
man,  who  has  seen  better  days,   is  now  a  tenant  of 


Whicher*s  Almshouses,  Chapel-sdreet.  Westmhister. 

f  In  1788,  appeared  one  volume,  and  in  1789,  a  second, 
of  Sermons  on  different  subjects,  left  for  publication  by 
Jolm  Taylor,  LL.D,  late  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  kc 
published  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hates,  A.M,  Usher  of 
Westminster  School.  To  the  second  volume  is  added  a 
Sermon  arowediv  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  for  the  ftineral 
of  his  wife :  ana  from  Ihtemal  and  other  evidence,  the 
whole  contents  of  both  volumes  are  now  generally  as 
cribed  to  the  tame  author. 
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mi^  SdWj  magna  parent.  Nor  waa  the  saluta^ 
toon  adopted  without  reason  ;  for  well  might  he 
denominate  his  parent  city  great,  who,  by  the 
celebrity  of  his  name,  hath  for  ever  made  it  so — 

Salre,  nia^a  parens  frugum,  Staffordia  telluB 

MftgffA  rirum. 

Vnto.  QtOTg.  lib.  ii.  17S. 

More  decisive  testimonies  of  his  afiecttonate 
•ensibiUty  are  exhibited  in  the  following  work, 
where  he  bewails  the  successive  depredations  of 
death  on  his  relations  and  friends ;  whose  vir- 
tues, thus  mournfully  suggested  to  his  recollec- 
tion, he  seldom  omits  to  recite,  with  ardent 
wishes  for  their  acquittal  at  the  throne  of  merc^. 
In  praying,  however,  vnth  restriction,*  for 
tibese  regretted  tenants  of  the  grave,  he  indeed 
conformed  to  a  practice,  which  though  it  has 
been  retained  by  other  learned  members  of  our 
church,  her  Liturgy  no  longer  admits,  and 
many,  who  adhere  to  her  communion,  avowedly 
disapprove.  That  such  prayers  are,  or  may  be, 
efficacious,  they  who  sincerely  ofier  them  must 
believe.  But  may  not  a  belieT  in  their  efficacy, 
00  ikr  as  it  prevails,  be  attended  with  danger  to 
those  who  entertain  it?  May  it  not  incline 
them  to  carelessness  ;  and  promote  a  neglect  of 
repentance,  by  inducing  a  persuasion,  that  with- 
out it,  pardon  may  be  obtained  through  these 


is  to  be  the  measure  of  our  final  sentence ;  then 
prayers  for  the  dead,  being  visibly  fruitless,  can 
oe  regarded  only  as  the  vain  oblations  of  super- 
stition. But  of  all  su]>er8titions,  this  perhaps 
is  one  of  the  least  unamiable,  and  most  mddent 
to  a  good  mind.  If  our  sensations  of  kindness 
be  intense,  those  whom  we  have  revered  and 
loved  during  life,  death  which  removes  them 
from  flight,  caimot  wholly  exclude  from  our  con- 
CC911.  The  fondness,  kindled  by  intercourse, 
will  still  glow  from  memory,  and  prompt  us  to 
wish,  per^ps  to  pray,  that  the  valued  dead,  to 
whose  felicity  our  firiendship  can  no  longer  mi- 
nister, may  &id  acceptance  with  Him,  who  gw- 
ath  ui,  and  them,  richly  «U  thmgt  to  enjoy.    It  is 

*  Oar  author  informs  us  that  his  prayers  for  deceased 
fHanda  were  offered  up,  on  several  occasions,  as  far  <u 
might  be  lawful  for  him :  and  once  with  Preface  of 


true,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  such  efi- 
dences  of  our  surviving  aflfection  may  be  thougfat 
ill-judged ;  but  surely  they  are  generous ;  and 
some  natural  tenderness  is  doe  even  to  a  super- 
stition, which  thus  originates  in  piety  and  b*> 
nevolence. 

We  see  our  author,  in  one  place,  purposing 
vnth  seriousness  to  remember  his  brother's 
dream ;  in  another,  owning  his  embarrassment 
from  needless  stipidations ;  and,  on  many  occa- 
sions, noting,  with  a  circumstantial  minutoiess, 
the  process  of  his  religious  fasts.  But  these  pe- 
culiarities, if  they  betray  some  tincture  of  the 
propensity  already  observed,  prove,  for  the  most 
part,  the  pious  tenor  of  his  thoughts.  Tbey 
mdicate  a  mind  ardently  zealous  to  please  God, 
and  anxious  to  evince  its  alacrity  in  his  service^ 
by  a  scrupulous  observance  of  more  than  enjoin 
ed  duties. 

But  however  the  soundness  of  his  principles 
might,  in  general,  be  apparent,  he  seems  to  nave 
liveid  with  a  perpetual  conviction  that  his  ocm- 
duct  was  detective:  lamenting  past  nesleets, 
forming  purposes  of  future  diligence,  and  con- 
stantly acknowledging  thdr  failure  in  the  event 
It  was  natural  for  him,  who  possessed  such 
powers  of  usefulness,  to  consider  the  waste  of 
ms  time  as  a  peculiar  delinquency ;  with  whidi, 


Ticarious  intercessions  ?  Indeed  the  doctrine  (V  however,  he  appears  to  have  been  far  less  fre- 
speak  with  deference  to  the  great  names  thail  auently,  and  less  cuIpaUy  chargeable,  than  fab 
nave  espoused  it)  seems  inconsistent  with  soniQ  '  -  .  .    <.  ... 

principles  generally  allowed  among  us.  If, 
where  the  tree  falleth,  there  it  MU  be;  if,  as  Pro- 
testants maintain,  our  state  at  the  close  of  life 


iha  death  of  his  Wife,  and  a^n  of  Mr.  Thrale,  he 
wishes  that  the  Almigbtr  not  may  have,  but  may  ha»e 
had  mercj  on  them  ;  endenilv  supposing  their  sentence 
|o  have  bean  ahready  passed  m  the  Divine  Mind.  This 
soppoaition,  indeed,  may  saem  not  Tery  consistent  with 
his  recommending  them  to  the  Divine  Mercv  aflerwards. 
It  proves,  however  that  he  had  no  belier  in  a  state  of 
Fnrgatory,  and  consequently  no  reason  for  praying  for 
the  dead,  that  eould  Impeach  the  sincerity  of  his  profes- 
rion  as  a  Frotaitant 


Permiaaion  :  whence  It  should  seem  thai  he  had  some 

doubt  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  such  prayers,  though 

k  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  discontinued  the  use  of   excellence,  yei  w  imiiate  nis  TumcB  is  dou  pro- 

them.    It  is  also  observable,  that  In  his  reflections  on    sible  and  necessary  to  all ;  that  the  current  of 


own  tender  sense  of  duty  disposed  him  to  appr^ 
bend.  That  he  meritoriously  redeemed  many 
days  and  years  from  indolence,  is  evinced  by 
the  number  and  excellence  of  his  works ;  not 
can  we  doubt  that  his  literary  exertions  would 
have  been  still  more  frequent,  had  not  norW 
mdanehthfj  which,  as  he  informs  us,  was  the 
in6rmity  of  his  life,  repressed  them.  To  the 
prevalence  of  this  infirmity,  we  may  certainly 
ascribe  that  anxious  fear,  which  seisBd  him  on 
the  approach  of  his  dissolution,  and  which  his 
friends,  who  knew  his  integrity,  observed  with 
equal  astonishment  and  concern.  But  the 
streiij^h  of  religion  at  length  prevailed  against 
the  irailty  of  nature ;  and  his  fbrebo^ng  dread 
of  the  Divine  Justice  by  d^rees  subsided  into  a 

Sious  trust  and  humble  nope  in  the  Divine 
fercy. 

He  is  now  gone  to  await  his  eternal  sentenee ; 
and  as  hii^life  exhibited  an  illustrious  exam|je, 
so  his  death  suggests  an  interesting  admonition. 
It  concerns  us  to  reflect,  that  however  many 
may  find  it  impossible  to  rival  his  intellectnal 
excellence,  yet  to  imitate  his  virtues  is  both  pos- 


time  now  hastens  to  plunge  us  in  that  ^i^  of 
Death,  where  we  have  so  lately  seen  hun  ab- 
sorbed, where  there  is  no  more  place  of  repent- 
ance, and  whence,  according  to  our  innocence 
or  guilt,  we  shall  rise  to  an  immortality  of  bto 
or  torment 


bUo^lon,  Ai^iMt  6th  1785. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


To  this  Edition  is  added  [at  p.  647]  a  Prayer 
now  in  my  possession  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own 
handwriting,  in  which  he  expressly  supposes 
that  Providence  may  permit  him  to  enjoy  the 
good  effects  of  his  Wife's  attention  and  minis- 
tration by  appearance,  impulses,  or  dreams.  It 
is  well  known  that  he  admitted  the  credibility 
of  apparitions :  and  in  his  Rasselas,'*'  he  main- 
tains It,  in  the  person  of  Imlac,  by  the  follow- 
ing acute  train  or  reasoning : 

"That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,  said  Imlac, 
I  will  not  undertake  to  maintain,  against  the 
concurrent  and  unvaried  testimony  of  all  ages 
and  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  people,  rude  or 
learned,  amon^  whom  apparitions  of  the  dead 
arc  not  related  and  believed.  This  opinion, 
which  perhaps  pevails  as  far  as  human  nature 
is  diffused,  could  become  universal  only  by  its 
truth :  those  that  never  heard  of  one  another, 
would  not  have  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing 
but  experience  can  make  credible.  That  it  is 
doubted  by  single  cavillers,  can  very  little  weaken 
the  general  evidence ;  and  some  who  deny  it 
with  their  tongues  confess  it  by  their  fears." 

Cavillers  have  indeed  doubted  the  credibility 
of  this  tale,  rejecting  it  in  every  instance  as  the 
dream  of  delusion,  or  the  fiction  of  imposture. 

That  many  tales  of  apparitions  have  originated 
in  delusion,  and  many  m  imposture,  cannot  be 
denied  ;  and  the  whole  question  to  be  considered 
in  this  case  is,  how  far  we  have  authority  for 
believing  that  any  are  founded  in  truth  or  pro- 
bability. 

Some  have  thought  all  such  reported  appear- 
ances liable  to  suspicion,  because  in  general  they 
•eem  called  forth  by  no  exigency,  ai^  calculated 
to  administer  to  no  end  or  purpose.  This  cir- 
cumstance, so  far  as  it  may  be  observed,  will 
authorize  a  presumption  that  they  are  not  the 
fabrications  of  imposture  ;  which  has  always 
some  end^  commonly  a  discoverable  end,  to  pro- 
mote by  Its  illusions.  At  any  rate,  our  igno- 
rance of  the  purpose  or  end  can  be  no  disproof 
of  the  fact :  and  the  purposes  of  Providence,  in 
the  events  most  obvious  to  our  notice,  obsenr- 
ably  often  elude  our  scrutiny. 

Still  the  acknowledged  millions  of  the  dead 
that  art  seen  no  more  induce  a  reluctance  to  be- 
lieve in  the  reappearance  of  any,  however  at- 
tested. Common  incidents,  though  often  not 
less  inexplicable  than  those  which  are  unusual, 
become  familiar  to  our  observation,  and  soon 
cease  to  excite  our  wonder.  But  rare  and  pre- 
ternatural occurrences  astonish  and  shock  belief 
by  their  novelty  ;  and  apparitions  are  by  many 
accounted  thin^  so  improbable  in  themselves,  as 
not  to  be  rendered  credible  by  any  external  tes- 
timony. The  same  charge  of  insuperable  incre- 
dibility has  been  urged  against  miracles  ;  and  in 
both  cases  proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  evident- 
ly erroneous,  that  the  improbaole  nature  of  anv 
alleged  event  is  a  stronger  evidence  of  its  fal- 
sity, than  the  best  approved  testimony  can  be  of 
its  truth. 

It  is  confessed  that  extraordmary  events, 
when  rumoured,  are,  till  proved,  less  probable 


Chap. 


than  those  that  are  conmnon  j  because  their  oc- 
currence having  been  less  frequent,  their  exists 
ence  has  been  verified  in  fewer  instances  by 
experience.  And,  upon  the  same  prmcirfe,  the 
more  remote  any  reported  phenomenon  appears 
to  be  from  what  we  ordinarily  observe  in  na- 
ture,  the  greater,  antecedently  to  its  authenticar 
tion  by  evidence,  is  its  improbability. 

But  improbability  arisme  from  rarity  of  oc- 
currence, or  singularity  of^ nature,  amounts  to 
no  disproof;  it  is  a  presumptive  reason  of  doubt 
too  feeble  to  withstand  the  conviction  induced 
by  positive  and  credible  testimony  ;  such  as  that 
which  has  been  borne  to  shadowy  reappear- 
ances of  the  dead.  These,  as  our  author  inti- 
mates, have  been  uniformly  attested  in  every 
age  and  country  by  persons,  who  had  no  com- 
munication or  knowledge  of  each  other,  and 
whose  concurrence  of  testimony  in  this  case  can 
be  accounted  for  only  by  a  supposition  of  its 
truth.  It  is  evidently  a  far  greater  improbabi- 
lity, that  witnesses  so  numerous,  so  dispersed, 
and  unconnected,  should  concur  in  forging  so 
extraordinary  a  relation,  than  that  such  a  rela- 
tion, extraordinary  as  it  is,  should  be  true.  For 
though  the  several  objects  we  meet  in  the  world 
be  in  eeneral  formed  according  to  observably 
stated  laws-  yet  anomalies  in  nature  may  oc- 
cur, and  their  occurrence  has  been  occasionally 
asserted  and  believed  on  less  accumulated  attes- 
tation. We  now  at  length  have  ceased  to  ques- 
tion the  supernatural  stature  of  the  Patago- 
nians ;  why,  then,  are  we  so  unwilling  to  admit 
the  more  amply  witnessed  existence  of  appari- 
tions 7  Because  the  de^e  of  piodigiousness 
implied  in  the  supposiuon  of  a  visible  spirit 
strikes  the  ima^ation  as  too  stupendous  for  be- 
lief! This  is  the  eflfect  of  measuring  the  credi- 
bility of  the  attested  achievements  of  nature  by 
our  own  narrow  experience,  not  t^  the  power 
of  Him,  who  is  the  author  of  nature^  and  to 
whom  ail  things,  even  the  investing  spirits  with 
visibility,  arepottiblt.  We  have  constant  assur 
ance  of  other  natural  processes  not  less  difficult 
to  account  for  than  this,  which  we  contemplate 
with  such  indignant  mistrust  Nor  can  it  on 
reflection  appecu*  more  surprising  or  incompr^ 
hensible,  that  a  spirit  should  assume  a  visible 
shape,  than  that  it  should  animate  and  move  a 
material  body.  The  wonders  we  see  may  soflen 
our  mcredulity  to  patience  of  those  which  we  have 
not  seen,  but  which  all  tradition  attests.  Nothing 
possible  in  itself,  and  proved  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence, can  be  too  prodigious  for  rational  belief 
^  But  even  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses  is 
disputed  by  some  reasoners,  who  pronounce 
every  believed  view  of  these  unsubstantial  forma 
to  be  a  mere  illusion  of  the  fancy,  eneendered 
by  disease,  indigesdon,  and  other  bomly  affec- 
tions. Bodily  affections,  it  is  certain,  have  been 
known  to  bewilder  the  views  of  the  Mind  ;  and 
instances  enough  may  be  produced  of  men  not 
generally  supposed  insane,  who  have  been  de- 
luded and  possessed  with  the  most  extravagant 
conceptions,  by  the  vapours  of  distem^red 
health.  But  by  what  token  do  these  plmoao- 
phers  disoovei,  that  the  witnesses  of  the  fact  in 
question,  whom  they  oerer  saw,  and  of  wboft 
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mental  or  bodily  state  they  nan  have  no  know- 
ledge,  were  so  enfeebled  and  distracted  in  their 
powers  of  perception  7  Can  it  be  proved,  that 
apparitions  of  tne  dead,  however  astonishing, 
are  impossible  ?  Or,  if  not,  apon  what  prina- 
ple  is  It  maintained  invariably,  that  they  who 
think  they  see  such  phantoms  see  them  only  in 
imafinauon  7  According  to  this  tenor  of  rea- 
Bonmg,  all  tmth,  not  obvious  to  common  expe- 
rience, might  be  sacrificed  to  prejudice,  and  every 
rare  fact,  which  we  were  unwillinff  to  admit, 
might  be  exploded,  by  the  short  method  of  sup- 
posing that  the  witnesses  of  it  at  the  time  must 
have  been  bereft  of  their  senses.  Writers,  who 
thus  get  rid  of  evidence  by  presuming  it  the 
efiect  of  fascination,  betray  some  share  of  the 
infirmity  they  impute,  and  judge  with  a  reason 
palpably  overpowered  and  distorted  by  the  in- 
fluence of  opinion. 

Others,  perceiving  that  few,  if  any,  appari- 
tions have  been  authenticated  in  the  present  day, 
are  thence  induced  to  infer  too  hastily  that  none 
were  ever  seen.  These  visible  departed  shades 
art  extraordinary  exhibitions  in  nature,  report- 
ed to  have  been  observed  in  all  nations  occasion- 
ally, but  at  no  stated  times.  During  some  pe- 
rioids  they  may  occur  with  more  frequency,  in 
oUiers  with  less :  and  the  proof  of  their  former 
occurrence,  once  established,  is  not  to  be  weak- 
ened, much  less  done  away,  by  the  protracted 
del^  or  discontinuance  of  their  renewaL 

Noi  can  it  generally  reflect  discredit  on  aver- 
red appearances  of  the  dead,  that  they  are  ob- 
servea  to  abound  most  in  ignorant  and  dark 
ages.  At  such  junctures,  a  fabulous  increase  of 
tnisse,  and  other  strange  casualties,  we  may  ex- 
pect, will  be  supplied  by  the  reveries  of  super- 
stition, or  the  mterested  impositions  of  crail 
vpon  credulity.  But  because  in  times  of  igno- 
rance, prodigies  of  this  sort  will  seem  to  multi- 
ply by  the  more  than  usual  obtrusion  of  such  as 
are  false ;  is  it  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  none 
we  hear  of,  either  in  those  times,  or  at  any 
other,  are  true  7  Does  the  utmost  abundance  of 
counterfeits,  in  this  or  in  any  case,  disprove  the 
existence  of  genuine  ori^nals  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, without  the  supposition  of  some  such  ori- 
ginals, might  it  not  be  difficult  to  conjecture, 
how  even  the  counterfeits  of  occurrences  so 
strange  should  become  so  universal  7  And  does 
not  their  experienced  universality  hence  strong- 
ly tend  to  prove,  that  at  least  the  earliest  of 
them  were  imitations  of  some  real  models  ; 
■hadows  devised  after  substances^  forgeries  of 
fancy  or  fraud,  which  derived  their  origin,  and 
received  their  form,  from  the  suggestion  and 
example  of  fact  7 

Possibly  it  may  yet  be  objected  that  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  the  soul  in  a  separate  state, 
which  has  idways  obtained  extensively,  might 
lead  to  the  belief,  without  the  experimental  wit- 
ness, of  its  appearance. 

It  were  easy  to  show,  that  disembodied  souls 
have  been  beueved,  not  only  to  exist,  but  to  be 
constantly  present,  where  tney  were  not  ima- 
gined to  be  visible ;  and  consequenily  that  the 
supposition  mentioned,  which  can  be  proved 
true  in  no  case,  is  ascertained  to  be  groundless 
in  some  cases,  and  upon  the  balance  of  its  evi- 
dence not  probable  in  any. 

But  it  is  needless  to  contend  against  a  suppo- 
sition so  manifeitly  visionary.    All  men,  in  all 


times,  must  have  perceived,  that  the  soul,  how- 
ever it  might  contmue  to  exist  after  its  separa- 
tion from  the  body,  did  not  ordinarily  appear 
on  earth :  and,  till  it  had  appeared,  they  could 
have  no  reason  for  supposing,  in  Opposition  to 
their  past  experience,  that  it  ever  would.  The 
departed  spirit,  for  aught  they  could  foresee, 
might  always  survive  invisibly ;  and  th^  be- 
lief, if  they  afterwards  entertained  any,  could 
be  induced  only  by  their  sensible  perception  ci 
its  appearance. 

Accordingly,  tradition  informs  ns^  that  sensi 
ble  evidence  has  not  been  wanting  m  this  case. 
In  every  a^e  and  country  the  posthumous  ap- 
pearance oi  the  soul  has  been  believed,  not  on 
the  authority  of  conjecture,  but  on  the  attesta- 
tions of  persons  who  severally  declared  them- 
selves eyewitnesses  of  it  in  distinct  instances. 
If  it  be  said,  that  these  attestations  might  all  be 
founded,  as  many  of  them  confessedly  were,  in 
delusion  or  imposture;  still  it  will  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  account  for  so  general  a 
consent  in  so  strange  a  fiction.  One  true  re- 
port that  a  spirit  has  been  seen,  may  give  occa- 
sion and  birth  to  many  fidse  reports  <^  similar 
incidents.  But  universal  and  unconcerted  testi- 
mony to  a  supernatural  casualty  cannot  always 
be  untrue :  nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  thej  who 
lived  in  distant  ages  and  nations,  who  natr 
heard  of  one  anothSr,  should  agree,  either  in  a 
delusion  or  imposture  so  remote  from  common 
conception,  and  so  unlike  any  thing  observable 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  An  appear- 
ing spirit  is  a  prodigy  too  singular  in  its  nature 
to  become  a  subject  of  genercu  invention.  That 
this  prodigy  has  heen  every  where  counterfeited, 
proves  only  that  it  has  every  where  in  reality 
occurred  to  view.  The  fable  bears  witness  to 
the  fact  of  its  existence  ;  and,  to  a  mind  not  in- 
fluenced by  popular  prejudice,  it  wiU  be  scarce 
possible  to  believe,  that  apparitions  of  the  dead 
could  have  been  vouched  m  all  countries,  had 
they  never  been  seen  in  any. 

The  opinion  we  have  been  omsideiing,  whe- 
ther true  or  false,  may  at  last  be  thought  of  too 
trivial  moment  to  require  or  justify  a  mscussion 
in  this  place.  But  to  show  the  credibility  oT 
this  opinion,  chiefly  by  our  author's  own  argu- 
ments, to  which  nothinj^  of  equal  weight  can  be 
added,  seemed  not  on^  due  to  him  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  but  requisite  in  another  important 
view.  Appearances  of  departed  spirits  are  oc- 
casionally recorded  in  Scripture  ;*  and  as  all 
indiscriminate  objections  against  the  reality  of 
such  appearances  hence  evidently  impeach  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  the  above  notice  of  the 
fallacy  of  some  currently  ui^^  objections  of 
this  sort  was  not  unseasonable,  and  may  not,  it 
is  hoped,  be  altogether  useless.  It  was  the  su 
perstition  of  the  dark  a^  to  believe  in  many 
false  miracles  and  apparitions ;  whence  it  seems 
often  the  insinuated  wisdom  of  our  enlightened 
times,  to  accept  none,  however  authenticated  in 
any  age,  for  true :  as  if  the  folly  of  baseless  un- 
befief  were  less  than  that  of  credulity ;  sad  h 
were  not  the  province  of  instructed  judfiment 
to  decide  in  no  case  capridously  or  bundlyy 
resist  prejudice,  and  be  detenmned  by  evi- 
dence. 

Osoaoa  Stbaxajc 

Ulngton,  May  9d,  1789. 


*  8m  1  Sam.  xxviU.  14.  sod  Matt.  xrtt. «. 
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1738. 

ON  MT  BIRTH-DAT. 

September  18IA. 

O  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  man- 
jund,  Father  of  all  mercies,  I,  thine  unworthy 
servant,  do  ^ve  Thee  most  humble  thanks,  for 
all  thy  ffoodness  ancU  loving-kindness  to  me.  I 
bless  Thee  for  my  creation,  preservation,  and  re- 
demption, for  the  knowledge  of  thy  Son  Jesus 
Chnst,  for  the  means  of  grace  and  the  hope  of 
g^ory.  In  the  days  of  childhood  and  youth,  in  the 
midst  of  weakness,  blindness,  and  danger,  Thou 
hast  protected  mo:  amidst  afflictions  of  mind, 
body,  and  estate,  Thou  hast  supported  me;  and 
amidst  varaty  and  wickedness  Tnou  hast  spared 
me.  Grant,  O  merciful  Father,  that  I  may  have 
a  lively  sense  of  thy  mercies.  Create  in  me  a  con- 
trite heart,  that  I  may  worthily  lament  my  sins 
and  acknowledge  my  wiskedness,  and  obtain  re- 
mission and  foigiveness,  through  the  satisfaction 
of  Jesus  Christ.  And,  O  Lord,  enable  me,  by 
thy  grace,  to  redeem  the  time  which  I  have  spent 
in  sloth,  vanity,  and  wickedness;  to  make  use  of 
thy  gifts  to  me  honour  of  thy  name;  to  lead  a 
new  life  m  thy  faith,  fear,  and  love;  and  finally 
to  obtain  everlasting  life.  Grant  this,  Almighty 
Lord,  for  the  merits  and  through  the  mediation  of 
our  most  holy  and  blessed  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ; 
to  whom,  wifii  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Three 
Persons  and  One  God,  be  all  honour  and  glory, 
world  without  end.    Amen. 

Transcribed,  June  26th,  1769. 

This  IS  the  first  solemn  prayer,  of  which  I  have 
a  copy.  Whether  I  composed  any  before 
this  I  question. 


1744-6. 

January  \»t. 

AlmightyandeveriastingGhxl.  in  whose  hands 
are  life  and  death,  by  whose  will  all  things  were 
created,  and  by  whose  providence  they  are  sus- 
tained, I  return  Thee  thanks  that  Thou  hast  given 
me  life,  and  that  Thou  hast  contmued  it  to  this 
time ;  that  Thou  hast  hitherto  forborne  to  snatch 
me  away  in  the  midst  of  sin  and  folly,  and  hast 
permitted  me  still  to  enjoy  the  means  of  grace, 
and  vouchsafed  to  call  me  yet  again  to  repentance. 
Grant,  O  merciful  Lord,  that  thy  call  may  not  be 
vain ;  that  my  life  may  not  be  continued  to  in- 
<3ease  my  guilt,  and  that  thy  gracious  forbearance 
ipay  not  harden  my  heart  in  wickedness.  Let 
me  remember,  O  my  God,  that  as  days  and  years 
past  over  me,  I  approach  nearer  to  the  grave, 
where  there  is  no  repentance ;  and  grant,  that  by 
the  aseistance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  so  pass 
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through  thb  life,  that  I  may  obtain  life  everiastiai^ 
for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


1747-8. 

January  ItL 
Almighty  and  most  merdfiil  Father,  who  bast 
not  yet  suffered  me  to  fall  into  the  grave ;  grant 
that  I  may  so  remember  my  past  life,  as  to  repent 
of  the  days  and  years  which  I  have  spent  in  for- 
getiulness  of  thy  mercy,  and  neglect  of  my  own 
salvation ;  and  so  use  the  time  which  Thou  shalt 
yet  allow  me,  as  that  I  may  become  every  day 
more  diligent  in  the  duties  which  in  thy  providence 
shall  be  assigned  me ;  and  that,  when  at  last  I 
shall  be  called  to  iudgmen^  I  may  be  received  sa 
a  good  and  faithful  servant  mto  everlasting  happi- 
ness, for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


1749-60. 

January  l«f,  t^fter  S  in  the  morning. 
Almighty  God,  bv  whose  will  I  was  created, 
and  by  whose  providence  I  have  boon  sustained, 
by  whose  mercy  I  have  been  called  to  the  know- 
ledge of  my  Redeemer,  and  bv  whose  grace  what- 
ever I  have  thought  or  actea  acceptahle  to  Thee 
has  been  inspired  and  directed ;  grant,  O  Lord, 
that  in  reviewing  my  past  Ufe,  I  may  recoDect  thy 
mercies  to  my  preservation,  in  whatever  state 
Thou  preparest  lor  me:  that  in  affliction  I  may 
remember  how  often  I  have  been  succoured ;  and 
in  prosperity  may  know  and  confess  from  whose 
hand  the  blessing  is  received.  Let  me,  O  Lord, 
so  remember  my  sins,  that  I  may  abolish  them  by 
true  repentance,  and  so  improve  the  year  to  which 
Thou  nast  graciously  extended  mv  life,  and  aA 
the  years  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  that  I 
may  houriy  become  purer  in  thy  sight ;  so  that  I 
may  live  in  thy  fear,  and  die  in  thy  &vour,  and 
find  mercy  at  the  last  day,  for  the  sake  of  Jemm 
Christ.    Amen. 


PRATER  ON  TBS  RAMBLER. 

Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  thing^ 
without  whose  help  all  labour  is  inefiectiai,  and 
without  whose  grace  all  wisdom  is  folly  [  giaott 
I  beseech  Thee,  that  m  this  my  undeitakmfi^  thf 
Holy  Spirit  may  not  be  withheld  Irom  me,  M 
that  I  may  promote  thy  g^ory,  and  the  sah-* 
both  of  myself  and  others;  grant  this,  O  J 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ    Ameo. 
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TtLAJmUB*  COMPOSBD  BT  MB  ON   THB   DBATH  OF 
MT  WIFB,  AND  RBPOfllTBD  AMONG   BBR  MBMO- 

aiALS,  MAT  8tb,  1752. 

Deus  exaudL Mm ! 

^pril  34M,  1763. 
Almu^ty  and  most  mercifiil  Father,  who  lovest 
those  whom  tbou  punishest,  and  tamest  away  thy 
•oger  from  the  penitent,  look  down  with  pity  upon 
my  sorrows,  and  grant  that  the  affliction  which  it 
has  pleased  Thee  to  bring  upon  me,  may  awaken 
my  conscience,  enforce  my  resolutions  of  a  better 
life,  and  impress  upon  me  such  conviction  of  thy 
power  and  goodness,  that  I  may  place  in  Thee 
mv  only  (eficity,  and  endeavour  to  please  Thee  in 
all  my  thought^  words,  and  actions.  Grant,  O 
Liord,  that  I  may  not  languish  in  fruitless  and  un- 
aviailinff  sorrow,  but  that  I  may  consider  from 
whose  hand  all  good  and  evil  is  received,  and  may 
remember  that  I  am  punished  for  my  sins,  and 
hope  for  contort  only  by  repentance.  Grant,  O 
merdiful  God,  that  by  the  assistance  of  th^  Holy 
Spirit  I  may  repent  and  be  comforted,  obtain  that 
peace  whicn  the  world  cannot  give,  pass  the  resi- 
due of  my  fife  in  humble  resignation  and  cheerful 
obedience ;  and  when  it  shalTplease  Thee  to  call 
me  from  this  mortal  state,  resign  myself  into  thy 
hands  vith  foiUi  and  confidence,  and  finally  ob- 
tain mercy  and  everlastinff  happiness,  for  the  sake 
of  Jesos  Christ  our  Lor£    Amen. 

jOprU  fi5th,  1759. 
0  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  almigh^  and 
rooBt  merciful  God,  in  whose  hands  are  life  and 
^eath,  who  givest  and  takest  away,  castest  down 
•nd  raiaest  up,  look  with  mercy  on  the  affliction 
of  thy  unwortny  servant,  turn  away  thine  anger 
from  me,  and  speak  peace  to  my  troubled  souL 
Grant  me  the  assistance  and  comfort  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  that  I  may  remember  with  thankfulness 
the  blessings  so  long  enjoyed  by  me  in  the  society 
of  my  departed  wife;  miake  me  so  to  think  on  her 
precepts  and  example,  that  I  may  imitate  what- 
ever was  in  her  life  acceptable  in  thy  si^t,  and 
avoid  an  b]^  which  she  onended  Thee.  Forgive 
me,  O  meroful  Lord,  all  my  sins,  and  enable  me 
to  begin  and  perfect  that  reformation  which  I 
promised  her,  and  topersevere in  that  resolution, 
which  she  implored  Thee  to  continue,  in  the  pur- 
poses which  I  recorded  in  thy  sight,  when  she  lay 
dead  before  me,  in  obedience  to  thy  laws,  aiul 
faith  in  thy  word.  And  now,  O  Lord,  release  me 
from  my  sorrow,  fill  me  with  just  hopes,  true 
fiuth,  alia  holy  consolations  and  enable  me  to  do 
my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  Thou  hast 
been  pleased  to  call  me,  without  disturbance  from 
fruitless  grie^  or  tumultuous  imaginations:  that 
in  all  my  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  I  may 

forify  thy  Holy  Name,  and  finally  obtam,  what 
hope  Thou  hast  granted  to  thy  departed  ser- 
yant,  everlasting  ioy  and  felicity,  tlirou^  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ    Amen. 

May  8rA,  1753. 

O  Lord,  oar  heayenly  Father,  without  whom 
all  purposes  are  frustrate,  all  efforts  are  vain, 
ffrant  me  the  assisbince  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that 
I  may  not  sorrow  as  one  without  hope,  but  may 
now  return  to  the  duties  of  my  present  state  with 
humble  confidence  in  thy  protection,  and  so  go- 
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vem  my  thoughts  and  adtions,  that  naid 
ness  may  withdraw  my  mind  from  Thee,  nor  idfe» 
ncss  lay  me  open  to  vain  ima^[inationa;  that 
neither  praise  may  fill  me  with  pnde,  nor  i:«naaio 
with  discontent ;  out  that  in  tne  changes  of  tfav 
Ufe,  I  may  fix  my  heart  upon  the  reward  whibh 
Thou  hast  promised  to  them  that  serve  Thee,  and 
that  whatever  things  are  true,  whatever  thrngs 
are  honest,  whatever  things  are  just,  whatever  are 
pure,  whatever  are  lovely,  whatever  are  of  good 
report,  wherein  there  is  virtue,  wherein  there  is 
praise,  I  ma^  think  U{>on  and  do,  and  obtain  mercy 
and  everlastinff  happiness.  Grant  this,  O  Lon^ 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 

Our  Father,  &c — The  grace,  &c. 

May  6th.    I  used  this  service,  written  April 
24th.  isth. 

May  0th,  as  preparatory  to  my  return  to  ii& 
to-morrow. 

Mojctipioc  ol  vvcpol  (A  h  Kwpti^  i7r9^aK0ms  ixifn. 

Jlpoc  itr.  IS. 


^prU  36C^  1753,  being  after  13  at  night  of  tke  Utk 
O  Lord,  Governor  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  in 
whose  hands  are  embodied  and  departed  spirits, 
if  Thou  hast  ordained  the  soub  oif  the  dead  to 
minister  to  the  living^  and  appointed  my  departed 
wife  to  have  care  <m  me,  grant  that  I  may  enjoy 
the  good  efiiects  of  her  attention  and  nunistnp 
tion,  whether  exercised  by  appearance,  impulses, 
dreams,  or  in  any  other  nnumer  agreeable  to  tfa  j 
government ;  forgive  my  presumption,  enfighten 
my  ignorance,  and  however  mmmmsb  agents  are 
emp&yedj  ^nt  me  the  blessed  influences  of  thy 
Holy  Spmt,  thn 
Amen. 


through  Jesus  Christ   our  Ijqm, 


beforc  ant  nbw  stuot. 

November, 
Almighty  God,  in  whose  hands  are  all  the 
powers  of  man ;  who  givest  understanding,  and 
takest  it  away;  who,  as  it  seemeth  good  unto 
Thee,  enlightenest  the  thoughts  of  the  simple, 
and  darkenest  the  meditations  of  the  wise,  be 
present  with  me  in  my  studies  and  inquiries. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  not  lavish  awa;^  the 
life  which  Thou  hast  given  me  on  useless  tnfles^ 
nor  waste  it  in  vain  searches  afler  things  which 
Thou  hast  hidden  from  me. 

Enable  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  so  to  shun  sloth 
and  negligence,  that  every  day  may  discharge 
part  of  the  task  which  Thou  liast  allotted  me ; 
and  so  further  with  thy  help  that  labour  wfaidi, 
without  thy  help^  must  be  inefiectual,  that  I  m^ 
obtain  in  all  my  undertakings,  such  success  as 
will  most  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation  ol 
my  own  soul,  for  the  sake  (M  Jesus  Christ  Amen. 


ArrBR  TIMB  NBOUGBNTLT  AND  UNFBOFITABLT 
8PBNT. 

Ifovember  IML 
O  Lord,  in  whose  handf  ara  hfe  and  death,  by 
whose  power  I  am  sustained,  and  b)r  whose  mercy 
I  am  spared,  look  down  upon  me  with  pity.  For- 
give me,  that  I  haye  this  day  neglected  the  duly 
which  Thou  hast  assigned  to  it,  and  suflered  tlfeo 
hours,  of  which  I  must  give  account,  to  pass  away 
without  any  endeavour  to  aocomplish  thy  wiOyor  la 
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Maote  mT  own  salvation.  Make  me  to  remem- 
ber, O  God,  that  every  day  is  thy  gif^  and  ought 
to  be  used  according  to  thy  command.  Grant 
me,  therefore,  so  to  repent  of  my  negligence,  that 
I  may  obtain  mercy  from  Thee,  and  pass  the  time 
which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me  in  diligent  per- 
formance of  thy  commands,  through  Jesus  Christ. 


1753. 

ON  BASTEa  DAT. 

4pHI33d. 

O  Lord,  who  givest  the  srace  of  repentance, 
and  hearest  the  prayers  of  the  penitent,  grant, 
that  by  true  contntioo,  I  may  obtam  forgiveness  of 
all  the  sins  committed,  and  of  all  duties  neglected 
in  my  union  with  the  wife  whom  Thou  htist  taken 
from  me ;  for  the  n^ect  of  joint  devotion,  patient 
exhortation,  and  mild  instruction.  And,  O  Lord, 
who  canst  change  evil  to  good,  grant  that  the  loss 
of  my  wife  may  so  mortify  all  inordinate  aliections 
in  me,  that  I  may  henceforth  please  Thee  by 
holiness  of  life. 

And,  O  Lord,  so  fiir  as  it  may  be  lawful  forme, 
I  commend  to  thy  fatherly  goodness  the  soul  of 
my.  departed  wife ;  beseedung  Thee  to  grant  her 
whatever  is  best  in  her  present  state,  and  finally 
to  receive  her  to  eternal  happiness.  All  this  I 
beg  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  whose  death  I  am 
now  about  to  commemorate.  To  whom,  &€. 
Amen. 

This  I  repeated  sometimes  at  church. 


1764. 

FU  LACR.  [FLBNTIBUS  LACETMIS.] 
March  38(A,  in  the  morning. 
O  Qad,  who  on  this  day  wert  pleased  to  take 
from  me  my  dear  wife,  sanctify  to  me  my  sorrows 
and  reBections.  Grant,  that  I  may  renew  and 
practise  the  resolutions  which  I  made  when  thy 
afflicting  hand  was  upon  me.  Let  the  remem- 
brance of  thy  judgments,  by  which  my  wife  is 
taken  away,  awaken  me  to  repentance ;  and  the 
sense  of  thy  mercy,  by  which  I  am  spared,  strength- 
en my  hope  and  confidence  in  Thee,  that  by  the 
assistance  and  comfort  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may 
■o  pass  through  things  temporal,  as  finally  to  gain 
everlasting  happiness,  and  to  pass,  by  a  holy  and 
happy  death,  mto  the  ioy  which  Thou  hast  pre- 
pared for  those  that  love  Thee.  Grant  this,  O 
Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 
The  melancholy  of  this  day  hung  long  upon 

me. 
Of  the  resolutions  made  this  day,  I  in  some 
measure  kept  that  of  breaking  from  indo- 
lence. 


March  9S<A,  1754. 
Almigh^  Cbd,  vouchsafe  to  sanctify  unto  me 
the  reflections  and  resolutions  of  this  day;  let 
not  my  sorrow  be  unprofitable ;  let  not  my  reso- 
lutions be  vain.  Grant  that  my  grief  may  produce 
true  repentance,  so  that  I  may  live  to  please  Thee ; 
and  wnen  the  time  shall  come  that  I  must  die  like 
bet  whom  Tboo  hast  taken  from  me,  grant  me 


eternal  happmess  in  thy  presence,  tfardaj^  J« 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


1756. 

on  TBS    8TVDT  OF  FHILOSOPHT,  AS  AN  WSTEV- 
MBNT  OF  UVOfO. 

Jutg. 

O  Lord,  who  hast  ordained  labour  to  be  the  lot 
of  man.  and  seest  the  necessities  of  all  thy  crea- 
tures, bless  my  studies  and  endeavours ;  feed  me 
with  food  convenient  for  me ;  and  if  it  shall  be  thy 
good  pleasure  to  intrust  me  with  plenty,  give  me 
a  compassionate  heart,  that  I  may  be  ready  to 
relieve  (he  wants  of  others ;  let  neither  pover^ 
nor  riches  estrange  my  heart  from  Thee,  but  assist 
me  with  thy  grace  so  to  live  as  that  I  may  die  in 
thy  favour,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

This  study  was  not  pursued. 

Transcribed  June  26th,  176a 


1766. 


January  l«f,  afternoon, 
Almifi^ty  and  everlasting  God,  in  whom  we 
Kveand  move,  and  have  our  bdng;  glory  be  to 
Thee  for  my  recovery  from  sickness,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  my  life.  Grant,  O  my  God,  that  I 
may  improve  tne  year  which  I  am  now  beginnins^ 
ana  all  the  days  which  Thou  shalt  add  to  my  lifl^ 
by  serious  repentance  and  dili£[ent  obedience; 
that  by  the  help  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  use  the 
means  of  grace  to  my  own  salvation,  and  at  last 
enjoy  thy  presence  in  eternal  happmess,  for  Jesuf 
Christ's  sake.    Amen. 


BILL  BOOTHBT'S  DBATB. 

Jan.  1759. 

0  Lord  God,  almighty  disposer  of  all  things, 
in  whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  who  givest 
comforts  and  takest  them  away,  I  return  Thee 
thanks  for  the  good  example  of  Hill  Boothby, 
whom  Thou  hast  now  taken  away,  and  implore 
thy  grace,  that  I  may  improve  the  opportumty  of 
instruction  which  Tnou  hast  aflbrded  me,  hy  the 
knowledge  of  her  Ufe,  and  by  the  sense  of  her 
death ;  that  I  may  consider  the  uncertainty  of  my 

S resent  stateLano  apply  myself  earnestly  to  the 
uties  which  Thou  hast  set  before  me,  that  hving 
in  thy  fear,  I  may  die  in  thy  favour,  through  Jesui 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

1  commend,  &c."W.  and  H.  B, 
Transcribed  June  26th,  176a 


WBBM  MT  BTB  WAS  BBSTOIbD  TO  ITS  V8B. 
February  16(^  1760. 

Almidity  God,  who  hast  restored  light  to  my 
eye,  and  enabled  me  to  pursue  again  the  studies 
which  Thou  hast  set  before  me ;  teach  me,  by 
the  diminution  of  my  sight)  to  remember  tbaX 
whatever  I  possess  is  thy  gifl,  and  by  its  recoviBiy, 
to  hope  for  thy  mercy :  ami,  O  Lord,  take  not  thy 
Holy  Spirit  from  me ;  but  grant  that  I  may  ua» 
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te  boBntief  aocor&ig  to  thy  wili,  through  J« 
Cmbt  our  Lord.    Amen. 


OCTRODirCTOET  PRATER. 

March  95th,  1756. 
O  G^od,  who  desirest  not  the  death  of  a  ainner, 
look  down  with  mercy  upon  me,  now  daring  to 
call  upon  thee.  Let  thy  Holy  Spirit  so  purify  my 
afiections,  and  exalt  my  desires,  that  my  prayer 
may  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  through  Jesus 
Chiiflt    Amen. 


Mmreh  «i4,  abimt  3  in  the  morning. 
Ahnighty  CM,  our  Heavenly  Father,  whose 
lodgments  terminate  in  mercy,  grant,  I  beseedi 
Thee,  that  the  remembrance  of  my  wife,  whom 
Thou  hast  taken  &om  me,  may  not  load  my  soul 
with  unprofitable  sorrow,  but  may  excite  in  me 
true  repentance  of  my  sins  and  negligences  ;  and, 
by  the  co-operation  of  thycrace,  may  produce  in 
me  a  new  Ure,  pleasing  to  Thee.  Grant  that  the 
loss  of  my  wife  may  teach  me  the  true  use  of  the 
blessings  which  are  yet  lefl  me;  and  that,  how- 
ever bereft  of  woridly  comforts,  I  may  find  peace 
and  refuse  in  thy  service,  through  Jesus  Christ 
oorLorf    Amen.  ' 


1767. 

Jan.  Iff,  at2inthe nu/ming. 
Almighty  Cbd,  who  host  brought  me  to  the 
beginning  of  anottier  year,  and  by  prolonging  my 
life  invitest  to  repentance,  forgive  me  that  I  have 
mispent  the  time  past ;  enable  me,  from  this  in- 
stant, to  amend  my  ufe  according  to  thy  holy 
word  I  grant  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  so 
pass  through  thines  temporal,  as  not  finally  to  lose 
the  things  eteroaL  O  God,  hear  my  prayer  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


Eastrr  Etb. 

Almi^ty  Cbd,  heavenly  Father,  who  desirest 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  look  down  in  mercy 
opon  me.  depraved  with  vam  imaginations,  and 
entangled  in  long  habits  of  sin.  Grant  me  that 
grace,  without  which  I  can  neither  will  nor  do 
what  is  acceptable  to  Thee.  Pardon  my  sins  ; 
remove  the.  impediments  that  hinder  my  obe- 
dience :  enable  me  to  shake  ofi*  sloth,  and  to  re- 
deem the  time  mispent  in  idleness  and  sin,  by  a 
diligent  application  of  the  days  yet  remaining,  to 
the  duties  which  thy  providence  shall  allot  me. 
O  God,  grant  me  thy  Iloly  Spirit,  that  1  may  re- 
pent and  amend  my  life ;  grant  me  contntion, 
grant  me  resolution  tor  the  ^e  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  whose  covenant  I  now  implore  admission^  ol' 
the  benefits  of  whose  death  I  implore  partiapap 
tion.  ^  For  his  sake  have  mercy  on  me,  O  God  ; 
for  his  sake,  O  CM,  pard<m  and  receive  me. 


Sept,  iBthf  1757. 
Ahmghty  and  most  mercifii]  Father,  by  whose 

Evidence  my  life  has  been  prolonged,  and  who 
t  granted  me  now  to  begin  another  year  of 


probation,  vouchsafe  me  such  asristanee  of  ffay 
Holy  Spirit,  that  the  continuance  of  iny  life  mar 
not  add  to  the  measure  of  my  guBt ;  but  that  1 
may  so  repent  of  the  days  and  years  passed  ia 
neglect  of^  the  duties  which  Thou  hast  set  before 
me,  in  vain  thoughts,  in  sloth  and  in  foUr,  that  I 
may  apply  my  hrart  to  true  wisdom,  by  mfigence 
redeem  the  tune  lost,  and  by  repMentance  obtm 
{Murdon,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 


175a 

Eastsr  Dat. 


MiardkfML 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  haaC 
created  me  to  love  and  to  serve  Thee,  enable  me 
so  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament  in  which  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  commemorated,  that  I 
may  henceforward  lead  a  new  life  in  thyfiiith  and 
fear.  Thou,  who  knowest  my  frailties  and  infir- 
mities, strengthen  and  support  me ;  grant  me  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that,  after  all  my  lapses,  I  may  now 
continue  stead&st  in  obedience,  that,  after  long 
habits  of  negligence  and  an,  I  may,  at  last,  work 
out  my  salvation  with  diligence  and  constancy ; 
purify  my  thouj^ts  from  poDutioos,  and  fix  my 
afiections  on  thmg^s  eternal  Much  of  my  time 
past  has  been  lost  in  sloth:  let  not  what  remains, 
O  Lord,  be  given  me  in  vain  ;  but  let  me  bun 
this  time,  lead  a  better  life,  and  eerre  tfaee  with  a 
quiet  mmd,  through  Jesus  Christ  oor  Lord. 
Amen. 


Uareh  991*,  ITflBL 
Almighty  and  eternal  God,  who  giv«»t  hfe  and 
takcst  it  away,  grant  that  while  thou  shah  prokmg 
my  continuance  on  earth,  I  may  live  with  a  doe' 
sense  of  thy  mercy  and  forbearance,  and  let  the 
remembrance  of  her,  whom  thy  hand  has  sqia* 
rated  from  me,  teach  me  to  considerthe  sfaortnoss 
and  uncertainty  of  life,  and  to  use  all  diligeiioeto 
obtain  eternal  nappiness  m  thy  presencei  O  God, 
enable  me  to  avoid  sloth,  and  to  attend  beedfuOjr 
and  constantly  to  thy  word  and  worship.  What- 
ever was  good  in  tlie  example  of  my  departed 
wife,  teach  me  to  follow  ;  and  whatever  was 
amiss  give  me  grace  to  shun,  that  my  affictioo 
may  be  sanctifi^,  and  that,  remembering  how 
much  every  day  brings  me  nearer  to  the  grave,  I 
may  every  day  purify  my  mind,  and  amend  ray 
life,  by  the  assistance  of  tiiy  Holy  Spirit,  till  at 
last  I  shall  be  accepted  by  Tl^e,  for  Jesus  ChnsTk 
sake.    Amen. 


SepL  19,  korA  primA  matvtmi 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  yet 
sparest  ana  yet  supportest  me,  who  supportest  bm 
in  my  weakness,  and  sparest  me  in  my  sins,  aad 
hast  now  granted  to  me  to  begin  anodier  yetf^ 
enable  me  to  improve  the  time  which  is  yet  bdbfs 
me,  to  thy  glory  and  my  own  salvation.  Imprm 
upon  my  soul  such  repentance  of  the  daji 
mispent  m  idleness  and  folly,  that  I  may  hnce- 
forward  diligently  attend  to  the  bosness  of  i^ 
station  in  this  world,  and  to  all  the  duties  wUca 
thou  hast  commanded.  Let  thy  Holy  Spirit  coi»» 
fort  and  guide  me,  that  in  my  passage  tfafoqgb 
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Am  paini  or  pleMores  of  the  presoDt  ttate,  I  may 
nerer  be  tempted  to  forgetfiilness  of  Thee.  Let 
my  life  be  us^ul,  and  my  death  be  happy  •  let  me 
live  accordiDg  to  thy  lawit  and  die  with  just  con- 
fidence in  thy  mercy,  ibrthe  lake  of  Jeans  Chriat 
our  Lord.    Amen. 

This  year  I  hope  to  learn  diligence. 


1759. 

Jbn.9SA 
TBS    DAT    ON    WHICH   MT    DEAR    MOTHER    WAS 
BTTRIBD.      REPEATED     ON  MT   FAST,  WITH  THE 
ADDITION. 

Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  in  whose  hands 
are  life  and  death,  sanctify  unto  me  the  sorrow 
which  I  now  feeL  Forcive  me  whatever  I  have 
done  unkindly  to  my  mouier,  and  whatever  I  have 
omitted  to  do  kindly.  Make  me  to  remember 
her  good  precepts  and  good  example,  and  to  re- 
form my  life  according  to  thy  holy  word,  that  I 
may  lose  no  more  opportunities  of  good.  I  am 
sorrowful,  O  Lord  ;  let  not  my  sorrow  be  without 
fruit  Let  it  be  followed  by  holy  resolutions,  and 
lasting  amendment,  that  when  I  shall  die  like  my 
mothM'  I  may  be  received  to  everlasting  life. 

I  commeno,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be  lawful, 
into  thy  hands,  the  soul  of  my  departed  mother, 
beseecning  Thee  to  grant  her  wnatever  is  most 
beneficial  to  her  in  her  present  state. 

0  Lord,  grant  me  thy  Holy  Sphit,  and  have 
mercy  upon  me  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

And,  O  Lord,  grant  unto  me,  that  am  now 
about  to  return  to  the  common  comforts  and 
business  of  the  world,  such  moderation  in  all  en- 
joyments, such  diligence  in  honest  labour,  and 
such  purity  of  mind,  that  amidst  the  changes, 
miseries,  or  pleasures  of  life,  I  may  keep  my  mind 
fixed  upon  Thee,  and  improve  every  day  in  grace, 
till  I  shall  be  received  into  thy  kingdom  of  eternal 
happiness. 

1  returned  thanks  fi>r  my  mother's^  good  ex- 
ample, and  implored  pardon  for  neglecting  it 

I  returned  thanks  for  the  alleviation  of  my 
sorrow. 
The  dream  of  my  brother  I  shall  remember. 


Jet. 
KareA  34, 1709, 
rather  SS,  <tfta- 13  at  night. 
Almighty  God,    heavenly   father,    who   hast 

Sacioudy  prolonged  my  life  to  this  thne,  and  by 
e  change  of  outward  things  which  I  am  now  to 
make,  caBest  me  to  a  change  of  inward  affections, 
and  to  a  reformation  of  my  thoughts,  words,  and 
practices  ;  vouchsafe,  merciful  Lord,  that  this  call 
may  not  be  vain.  Forgive  me  whatever  has  been 
amiss  in  the  state  which  I  am  now  leaving,  idle- 
ness, and  neglect  of  thy  word  and  worship.  Grant 
me  the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  course 
which  I  am  now  beffinning  may  proceed  accord- 
ing to  thy  laws,  and  end  m  the  enjoyment  of  thy 
favour.  Give  me,  O  Lord,  pardon  and  peace, 
that  I  may  serve  Thee  with  humble  confidence, 
and  after  this  life,  enjoy  thy  presence  in  eternal 
happiness. 

And,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be  lawful  for  me, 
I  commend  to  thy  Fatheriy  goodness,  my  father, 
my  brother,  my  wife,  my  moUier.  I  beseech  Thee 
to  look  mercifully  upon  them,  and  grant  them 


whatever  may  most  promote  their  present  and 
eternal  joy. 

O  LoraL  hear  my  prayers  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake,  to  whom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
three  persons  and  one  God,  be  all  honour  ana 
gloiy,  worid  without  end.    Amen. 

O  Lord,  let  the  change  which  I  am  now  mak- 
ing in  outward  things,  produce  in  me  such  a 
dumge  of  manners,  as  may  fit  me  for  the  great 
change  through  which  my  wife  has  passed. 


1760. 
Resolved,  D[eo]  }[wmUe}, 


8eptl9A, 


To  combat  notions  of  obligation. 

To  apply  to  study. 

To  reclaim  imagmationa. 

To  consult  the  resolves  on  Tett/s  cofiin. 

To  rise  early. 

To  study  religion. 

To  ffo  to  church. 

To  drink  less  strong  liquors. 

To  keep  a  journal. 

To  oppose  laziness,  by  doing  what  is  to  be  done 

to-morrow. 
Rise  as  eariy  as  I  can. 
Send  for  books  for  Hist  of  War. 
Put  books  in  order. 
Scheme  of  life. 

O  Almighty  God,  merdfbl  Father,  who  hast 
continued  my  life  to  another  year,  grant  that  I 
may  spend  the  time  which  thou  shah  yet  give  me 
in  sudi  obedience  to  thy  word  and  will,  that, 
finally,  I  may  obtain  everlasting  lifis.  Grant  that 
I  may  repent  and  forsake  my  sins  before  the 
miseries  or  age  fall  upon  me ;  and  that,  while 
my  strength  yet  remams,  I  may  use  it  to  thy  dory 
and  my  own  salvation,  by  the  assistance  of  tl^ 
Holy  Spirit,  for  Jesus  Cnrist's  sake.    AoQen, 


1761. 
Easter  Eve. 

Since  the  communion  of  last  Easter,  I  have  led  a 
life  so  dissipated  and  useless,  and  my  terrors 
and  perplexities  haye  so  much  increased,  that  1 
am  unoer  ereat  depression  and  discourse 
ment ;  yet  I  purpose  to  present  myself  before 
God  to-raorrow,  with  humble  hope  that  he  will 
not  break  the  bruised  reed. 

Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  travail. 

I  have  resolved,  I  hope  not  presumptuously,  till  I 
am  afraid  to  resolve  again.  Vet,  hoping  in 
God,  I  steadfastly  purpose  to  lead  a  new  life. 
O  Gk>d,  enable  me,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 

My  purpose  is, 

To  av<Md  idleness. 

To  regulate  my  sleep  as  to  length  and  choice  of 

hours. 
To  set  down  every  day  what  shall  be  done  the 

day  following.  | 

To  keep  a  journal. 
To  worship  God  more  dfligently. 
To  go  to  cnurch  every  Sunday. 
To  study  the  Scriptures. 
To  read  a  certain  portion  every  week.    * 
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Eastbr  Etb. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  look  down 
jiipon  my  misery  with  pity :  strengthen  me  that  I 
may  OTercome  all  sinful  habits ;  grant  that  I  may, 
with  effectual  faith,  commemorate  the  death  of 
thy  son  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  all  corrupt  desires 
may  be  extineuishea,  and  all  vain  thoughts  may 
be  dispelled,  flnlighten  me  with  true  knowledge, 
animate  me  with  reasonable  hope,  comfort  me 
with  a  just  sense,  of  thy  love,  and  assist  me  to 
the  performance  of  aU  holy  purposes,  that  after 
the  sms,  errors,  and  miseries  of  this  world,  I  may 
obtain  everlasting  happiness  for  Jesos  Christ's 
sake.    To  whom,  &c    Amen. 

I  hope  to  attend  on  God  in  his  ordinances  to- 
morrow. 

Trust  in  God,  O  my  souL  O  God,  let  me 
trust  in  Thee. 


1762. 

MarehTSth, 
God  grant  that  I  may  from  this  day, 
Return  to  my  stumes. 
Labour  diligently. 
Rise  early. 
Live  temperately. 
Read  the  Bible. 
GU>  to  church. 

O  God,  giver  and  preserver  of  all  life,  by 
whose  power  I  was  created,  and  by  whose  pro- 
vidence I  am  sustained,  look  down  upon  me  with 
tenderness  and  mercy;  ffrant  that  I  may  not  have 
been  created  to  be  miaSy  destroyed  ;  mat  I  may 
not  be  preserved  to  add  wickedness  to  wicked- 
ness ;  but  may  so  repent  me  of  my  sins,  and  so 
order  my  life  to  come,  that  when  I  shall  be  (»lled 
hence  liike  the  wtfe  whom  Thou  hast  taken  from 
me,  I  TQfij  die  in  peace,  and  in  thy  favour,  and  be 
received  mto  thine  everlasting  kingdom,  through 
the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  thine 
only  Son  our  Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen. 


1764. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  by  thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ  hast  redeemed  us  from  sm  and 
death,  grant  that  the  commemoration  of  his  pas- 
sion may  quicken  my  repentance,,  increase  my 
hope,  and  strengthen  my  faith  ;  that  I  may  k- 
ment  and  forsake  my  sins ;  and  tor  the  time  which 
Thou  shalt  yet  grant  me,  may  avoid  idleness, 
and  neglect  of  thy  word  and  worship.  Grant  me 
strength  to  be  dihgent  in  the  lawful  employments 
which  shall  be  set  before  me  ;  grant  me  purity 
of  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Grant  me  to 
love  and  study  thy  word,  and  to  frequent  thy  wor- 
ship with  pure  aflection.  Deliver  and  preserve  me 
from  vain  terrors,  and  grant  that  by  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  I  may  so  live,  that  after  Uub  life 
ended,  I  may  be  received  to  evefla«ting  happiness, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  oo^^id.    Amen. 


Good  Friday. 

>ij>ril  »th,  17G4. 
I  have  made  no  reformation  ;  I  have  lived  totally 
osdess,  naore  sensual  in  thought,  and  more  ad- 


dicted to  wine  and  meat  Gfiot  me,  O  G^ 
to  amend  my  life,  for  the  sake  of  Jesos  Christ, 
Amen. 

[hope 

To  put  my  rooms  in  order.* 

I  fasted  aO  day. 


•april  3Ur,  1764,  Z  in  the  9 
My  mdolence,  since  my  last  reception  of  the 
Sacrament^  has  sunk  into  grosser  slogsishnesa, 
and  my  dissipation  spread  into  wuoer  neah- 
genca  My  thoughts  nave  been  doaded  with 
sensuality ;  and,  except  that  from  the  b^inning 
of  this  year  I  have  in  some  measure  &bonie 
*  excess  of  strong  drink,  my  appetites  have  prew 
dominated  over  my  reason.  A  kind  (rf*  strange 
oblivion  has  overspread  me,  so  that  I  know  not 
what  has  become  of  the  last  year ;  and  per^ 
ceive  that  incidents  and  intelligence  pass  over 
roe  without  leaving  any  impression. 
This  is  not  the  life  to  wmch  heaven  is  promised. 
I  purpose  to  approach  the  altar  again  to-mor- 
row. Grant,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  receive  the 
Sacrament  with  such  resolutions  of  a  better  life 
as  may  by  thy  grace  be  efiectual,  for  the  Mke 
of  Jesus  Chnst    Amen. 


April  21st  I  read  the  whole  gospel  of  St  John. 
Then  sat  up  till  the  22d. 

My  purpose  is  from  this  time. 

To  reject  or  expel  sensual  images,  and  idle 
thoughts. 

To  provide  some  useful  amusement  fat  leisure 
time. 

To  avoid  idleness. 

To  rise  eariy. 

To  study  a  proper  portion  of  every  day. 

To  worship  God  diligently. 

To  read  the  Scriptures. 

To  let  no  week  pass  without  reading  some  part 

To  write  down  my  observations. 

I  will  renew  my  resolutions  made  at  Tett]r*s 
death. 

I  perceive  an  insensibility  and  heaviness  upon  roe. 
I  am  less  than  commonly  oppressed  with  the 
sense  of  sin,  and  less  affect^  with  the  shame 
of  idleness.  Yet  I  will  not  despair.  I  will 
pray  to  God  for  resolution,  and  will  endeavour 
to  strengthen  my  faith  in  Christ  by  commemo* 
rating  his  death. 

t  prayed  for  Tett 


Eastkr  Day. 

Having,  before  I  went  to  bed,  composed  the  fore- 
going meditation,  and  the  following  prayer ;  I 
tried  to  compose  myself,  but  slept  unquietly.  I 
rose,  took  tea,  and  prayed  for  resolotion  and 
perseverance.  Thoiufat  on  Tetty,  dear  poor 
Tetty,  with  my  eyes  full 

I  went  to  church ;  came  in  at  the  first  of  the 
Psalms,  and  endeavoured  to  attend  the  serriee^ 
which  I  went  through  without  pertorbatioB. 
After  sermon,  I  recommended  Telty  in  a  prayer 
by  herself;  and  my  father  motlier,  brothei^ 
and  Bathurst,  in  another.  I  did  it  only  ooce^  so 
far  as  it  might  be  lawful  for  me. 


♦  Pisorder  I  have  fotmd  one  great  cauee  of  idleima 
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1  fhtn  prtyed  for  resotntion  and  perseverance  to 
amend  my  life.  I  received  soon,  the  commnni- 
cants  were  many.  At  the  altar,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  ought  to  form  some  resolutions.  I  re- 
solved, in  the  presence  of  Ood,  but  without  a 
vow,  to  repel  sinful  thoughts,  to  study  eight 
hours  daily,  and,  I  think,  to  go  to  church  every 
Sunday,  and  read  the  Scr^tures.  I  gave  a 
shilling;  and.  seeing  a  poorgiri  at  the  Sacra^ 
ment  m  a  beagown,  gave  her  privately  a  crown, 
though  I  saw  Hart's  Hjrmns  in  her  hand.  1 
prayed  earoestlv  for  amendment,  and  repeated 
my  prayer  at  home.     Dined  with  Miss  W. 

went  to  prayen  at  church ;  went  to . 

8i>ent  the  evening  not  pleasantly.  Avoided 
wine,  and  tempered  a  very  few  glasses  with 
sherbet    Came  home  and  prayed. 

I  saw  at  the  Sacrament  a  nian  meanly  dressed, 
whom  I  have  always  seen  there  at  Easter. 


£astbr  Dat. 
Jlgmnat  loose  Thoughts  €aid  Idleness. 

•Spril  22df  1764,  at  8  morning. 

Alroi^ty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
created  and  preserved  me,  have  pity  on  my  weak- 
ness and  corruption.  Deliver  me  from  habitual 
wickedness  and  idleness ;  enable  me  topurify  my 
thoughts,  to  use  the  Acuities  which  Thou  hast 
given  me  with  honest  diligence,  and  to  regidate 
my  life  by  thy  holy  word. 

Grant  me.  O  Liord,  good  purposes  and  steady 
resohition,  that  I  may  repent  my  sins,  and  amend 
my  life.  Deliver  me  from  the  distresses  of  vain 
terror,  and  enable  me,  by  thy  mce,  to  will  and  to 
do  what  may  please  Thee ;  Uiat  when  I  shall  be 
called  away  fix^m  this  present  stite,  I  may  obtain 
everlastrog  happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen.  . 


Sept  18tA,  1764,  about  6  evening. 

This  is  my  fifty-sixth  birthday,  the  day  on  which 
I  have  concluded  fifty-five  years. 

I  have  outlived  many  niends.  I  have  felt  many 
sorrows.  I  have  made  few  improvements. 
Since  my  resolution  formed  last  EUister,  1  have 
made  no  advancement  in  knowledge  or  in 
goodness ;  nor  do  I  recollect  that  I  have  endea- 
voured it    I  am  dejected,  but  not  hopeless. 

0  Qodf  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  have  mercy  upon 
me. 

in  the  evening. 

1  went  to  church,  prayed  to  be  loosed  from  the 
chain  of  my  sins, 

1  have  now  spent  finy-five  yem  in  resolving ; 
having  from  the  earliest  time  almost  that  I  can 
remember,  been  forming  schemes  of  a  better 
lifa  I  have  done  nothing ;  the  need  of  doing 
therefore  is  pressing,  siqce  the  time  of  doing  is 
riiort  O  Uod,  grant  me  to  resolve  aright,  and 
to  keep  my  resolutions,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen. 

Hae  limina  vUee,  Stat. 

I  resolve, 
To  study  the  Scriptures ;  I  hope,  in  the  original 
languages.    Six  hundred  and  forty  verses  every 
Sunday,  will  nearly  comprise  the  scriptures  in 
a  year. 


To  read  good  books  j  to  study  theology. 

To  treasure  in  my  mmd  passa^s  for  recollection. 

To  rise  early ;  not  later  than  six,  if  I  can ;  1  hope 
sooner,  but  as  soon  as  I  can. 

To  keep  a  journal,  both  of  employment  and  of 
expenses.    To  keep  accounts. 

To  take  care  of  my  nealth,  by  such  means  as  1 
have  designed. 

To  set  down  at  night  some  plan  for  the  morrow. 

Last  year  J  preyed  on  my  nirthday,  by  accom- 
moaating  the  Morning  Collect  for  grace,  put- 
ting year  for  day.    This  I  did  this  day. 


September  1S<A,  1764. 

O  God,  heavenly  Father,  who  desirest  not  the 
death  of  a  sinner,  grant  that  I  may  turn  from  my 
wickedness  and  five.  Enable  me  to  shake  of  aU 
impediments  of  lawful  action,  and  so  to  order  my 
life,  that  increase  of  days  may  produce  increase 
of  grace,  of  tranquillity  of  thought,  and  vigour  in 
dut^.  Grant  that  my  resolves  may  be  emctual 
to  a  holy  life,  and  a  happy  death,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.    Amen. 

To-morrow  I  purpose  to  regulate  my  room 


1765. 
Eabtbr  Day. 
Jipril  7 thy  about  8  in  the  momtng 

I  purpose  again  to  partake  of  the  blessed  Sacra- 
ment ;  yet  when  I  consider  how  vainly  I  have 
hitherto  resolved,  at  this  annual  conunemora 
tion  of  my  Saviour's  death,  to  regulate  my  lite 
by  his  laws,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  renew  my 
resolutions.  Since  the  last  Easter  I  have  re 
formed  no  evil  habit,  my  time  has  been  unpro- 
fitably  spent,  and  seems  as  a  dream  that  has 
left  nothing  behind.  My  memory  grows  con- 
fused, and  I  know  not  how  the  days  pass  over 
me. 
Good  Lord  deliver  me. 

I  will  call  upon  God  to-morrow  for  repentance 
and  amendment  O  heavenly  Father^  let  not 
my  call  be  vain,  but  grant  me  to  desire  what 
may  please  Thee ;  and  fulfil  those  desires  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

My  resolutions,  which  God  perfect,  are^ 

1.  To  avoid  loose  thoughts. 

2.  To  rise  at  eight  every  morning. 

I  hope  to  extend  tnese  purposes  to  other  duties ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  combat  evil  habits  singly. 
I  purpose  to  rise  at  eight,  because,  though  1 
shall  not  yet  rise  earl^^  it  will  be  much  earlier 
than  I  now  rise^  for  I  often  lie  till  two,  and  will 
gain  me  much  time,  and  tend  to  a  conquest 
over  idleness,  and  ^ve  time  for  other  duties. 
I  hope  to  rise  yet  e^er. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hatest 
nothing  tlmt  Thou  hast  made,  nor  desirest  the 
death  of  a  sinner,  look  down  with  mercy  upon 
me,  and  grant  that  I  may  turn  from  my  wicked- 
ness and  uve.  Fonzive  the  days  and  yean  which 
1  have  passed  in  folrf,  idleness,  and  sin.  Fill  mo 
with  such  sorrow  for  the  time  mispent,1hat  I  may 

lend  my  life  according  to  thy  holy  word; 


Ihi 

witi 
Um< 
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BtranffdMn  me  •gainst  habttnal  idleneM.  and  en- 
Me  me  to  direct  my  thoughts  to  the  peftonnance 
oreveryduty;  that  while  I  live  I  may  serve  Thee 
m  the  sUte  to  which  Thou  shalt  call  me,  and  at 
last  by  a  holy  and  happy  death  be  delirered  m>m 
the  struggles  and  sorrows  of  this  life,  and  <*tam 
^sroalmtppiness  by  thy  mercy,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Chnst  our  Lord.  Amen. 
O  Ood,  have  mercy  on  me. 


At  church  I  purpose,  . 

Before  I  leave  the  pew,  to  pray  the  occasunal 
prayer,  and  read  my  resolutions. 

To  pray  for  Tetty  and  the  rest 

The  hke  after  communion. 

At  intervals  to  use  the  Collects  of  Fourth  afler 
Trinity,  and  First  and  Fourth  after  Epiphany, 
and  to  meditate. 

This  was  done,  as  I  purposed,  but  with  some 
distraction.  I  came  in  at  the  Psalms,  and  could 
not  well  hear.  I  renewed  my  resolutions  at  the 
altar.  Ood  perfect  them !  Then  I  came  home. 
I  prayed,  and  have  hope ;  grant,  O  LK)rd,  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Chnst,  that  my  hope  may 
not  be  vain. 

I  invited  home  with  me  the  man  whose  pious  be- 
haviour I  had  for  several  years  observed  on  this 
day,  and  found  him  a  kmd  of  Methodist,  full 
of  texts,  but  ill-mstructed.  I  talked  to  him 
with  temper,  and  ofierod  him  twice  wine,  which 
he  refused.  I  suffered  him  to  go  without  the 
dinner  which  I  had  purposed  to  give  him.  I 
thought  this  day  that  there  was  something 
irregular  and  particular  in  his  look  and  gesture ; 
Imthaving  intended  to  invite  him  to  acauaint^ 
anoe,  and  having  a  fit  opportunity  by  finding 
him  near  my  own  seat  after  I  had  missed  him, 
I  did  what  I  at  first  designed,  and  am  sorry  to 
have  been  so  much  disappointed.  Let  me  not 
be  prejudiced  hereafter  against  the  appearance 
of  piety  in  meaiT^rsons,  who,  with  indeter- 
minate notions,  ana  perverse  or  inelegant  oon- 
versatioo,  perhaps  are  doing  all  they  can. 

At  night  I  used  the  occasional  prayer,  with  pro- 
per Collects. 


BBTOiUE  TBS  8TVDT  OF  LAW. 

September  Q6th^  1165 

Almighty  Gk)d,  the  giver  of  wisdom,  wiUiout 
whose  help  resmutions  are  vain,  without  whose 
Messing  study  is  ineffectual,  enable  me,  if  it  be 
thy  will,  to  attain  such  knowied|[e  as  may  qualify 
me  to  direct  the  doubtful,  and  mstruct  the  igno- 
rant, to  prevent  wrongs,  and  terminate  conten- 
tions ;  and  grant  that  1  may  use  that  knowledge 
which  I  shall  attain,  to  thy  dory  and  my  own 
salvation,  for  Jesus  ChrisTs  sake.    Amen. 


me;  but  grant  tiiatnytfaonriilsm^U 
Thee,  and  that  I  mayfinalhf  attain  — 
happmeas,  for  Jesus  Chii8t*s  sake.     ' 


1766. 

Jan.  Ut,  itfter^in  tk*  t 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Fadier,  I  again 
appear  m  thy  presence  the  wretched  mispender 
(tf  another  year,  which  thy  mercy  has  aBowed  me. 
O  Lord,  let  me  not  sink  mto  total  depravity,  look 
down  upon  me,  and  rescue  me  at  last  from  the 
captivity  of  sin.  Impart  to  me  good  res(dution% 
and  gLve  me  strengtn  and  p^severance  to  p^- 
form  them.  Take  not  fiom  me  thy  Holy  SpiriL 
but  grant  that  I  may  redeem  the  time  lost,  and 
that  by  temperance  and  diligence,  by  sincere  re- 
pentance and  faithful  obedience,  I  may  finally 
obtain  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


BHOAOIMO  nr  POUTICS  WITH 

Notembeff  1786. 
Almighty  God,  who  art  the  £^ver  of  all  wisdom, 
enlighten  my  understanding  with  knowledge  of 
righ^  and  govern  my  will  by  thy  laws,  that  no 
deceit  may  mislead  me,  nor  temptation  corrupt 
me ;  that  1  may  always  endeavour  to  do  good, 
and  to  hinder  evil.  Amidst  all  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  this  world,  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  horn 


STUDY. 

EMTKBINO  NOWIf  UUSEVfL 

March  Itk, 

Almighty  and  most  merdfiil  Father,  who  bast 
graciously  supplied  roe  vrith  new  oonveoiences 
for  study,  grant  that  I  may  use  thy  gifts  to  thy 
glory.  Forg^e  me  the  time  mispent,  rdieve  my 
pcoplezities,  strengthen  my  resolution,  and  enable 
me  to  do  my  duty  with  vigour  and  constancy: 
and  when  the  fears  and  hopcB,  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  this  lifo  shall  have  an  end,  reoehre 
me  to  everlas^  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Transcribed,  June  26th,  —6a 


Sept  IBtk,  1766,  ai  Streatkam, 
I  have  this  day  completed  my  fifty-seventh  year. 
O'Lord,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  have  mercy 
upon  me. 

Almighty  and  most  mercifiil  Father,  who  faait 
granted  me  to  prolong  my  life  to  another  year,  took 
down  upon  me  with  pity.  Let  not  mr  manifold 
sins  ana  negligences  avert  firom  me  Unr  fotheily 
regard.  £mi^ten  iny  mind  that  I  may  know  my 
duty;  that  I  may  perform  it,  strengthen  nqr  reso- 
lution. Let  not  anoth€|j«ar  be  lost  in  vain  delibe- 
rations ;  let  me  remember,  that  of  the  short  life  of 
man,  a  great  part  is  already  passed  in  sinfubea 
and  sloth.  Deliver  me,  gracious  Lord,  fiom  the 
bondage  of  evil  customs,  and  take  not  fitim  me 
thy  H3y  Spirit :  but  enable  me  so  to  spend  nay 
remaining  days,  that,  by  perfonning  uty  wiU,  I 
may  promote  thy  glory  ;  and  grant  uiat  after  the 
trouUee  and  disappointmente  of  this  mortal  slat^ 
I  may  obtain  everlasting  happiness  for  the  sake  ol 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Added, 
The  Fourteenth  S.  after  Tr; 
The  Morning  Collect 
The  beginning  of  this  (day)  year. 

Purposes, 
To  keep  a  joumaL    To  begin  tiiis  day. 


FRATERS  AND  BlEDITATIONa 


To  spend  four  hoan  eveiy  daj  in  stody,  and  as 

Diacfa  more  as  I  can. 
To  read  a  portion  of  the  Scriptnrea  in  Greek 

every  Sunday. 
To  riae  at  eight 

Oct  3d,  —66.  Of  all  this  I  have  done  nothing. 
I  returned  from  Streatham,  Oct  Ist,  —66,  having 

lived  there  nx>re  than  three  montha. 


1767. 


Joft.  Ut,  Ima  mane  eeripH. 
AJmigfa^jr  and  roost  merciful  Father,  in  whose 
hand  are  life  and  death,  as  thou  hast  suffered  me 
to  see  the  beginning  of  another  year,  grant,  I  be- 
seech Thee,  that  another  year  may  not  be  lost  in 
idleness,  or  squandered  in  unprontable  employ- 
ment Let  not  sin  prevail  on  the  remaining  part  of 
life,  and  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but  as 
eveiy  day  brings  me  nearer  to  my  end,  let  every 
day  contribute  to  make  my  end  holy  and  happy. 
Enable  me,  O  Lord,  to  use  all  enjoyments  with 
due  temperance,  preserve  me  from  unseasonable 
and  immoderate  sleep,  and  enable  me  to  run  with 
diligence  the  race  that  is  set  before  me,  that,  after 
the  troubles  of  this  life,  I  maj  obtain  everlasting 
happiness,  through  Jesus  Chnst  our  Lord.  Amen. 


^tf^«/3<f,  1767. 

I  have  been  disturbed  and  unsettled  for  a  long 
tune,  and  have  been  without  resolution  to  apply 
to  study  or  to  business,  being  hindered  by  sud- 
den snatches. 

I  have  for  some  days  forborne  wine  and  suppers. 
Abstinence  is  not  easily  practisiid  in  anotner^s 
house ;  but  I  think  it  fit  to  try. 

I  was  extremely  perturbed  in  the  night,  but  have 
had  this  day  more  ease  than  I  expected.  D.  gr. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  such  a  sudden  relief  as  I 
once  had  by  a  good  night's  rest  in  Fftter-lane. 

The  shortness  of  the  tune  which  the  common 
order  of  nature  allows  me  to  expect,  is  very  fre- 
quently  upon  my  mind.  Ood  ^nt  that  it  may 
profit  me.   * 


From  that  time  by  abstinence  I  have  had  more 
ease.  I  have  read  five  books  of  Homer,  and 
hope  to  end  the  6th  to-night  I  have  given 
Mrs. ajD^uinea. 

By  abstinence  from  wme  and  snppers,  I  obtained 
sudden  and  creat  relief,  and  had  freedom  of 
mind  restored  to  me ;  which  I  have  wanted  for 
all  this  year,  without  being  able  to  find  any 
means  of  obtaining  it 

I  am  now  about  to  receive,  with  my  old  friend 
Kitty  Chambers,  the  sacrament,  preparatory 
to  her  death.  Grant,  O  God,  that  it  may  fit 
me.    I  purpose  temperance  for  my  resolution. 

0  Ghxl,  enable  me  to  keep  my  purpose  to  thy 
glory. 

«.  n.  P.  m 
1  have  communicated  with  Kitty,  and  kissed  her. 

1  was  for  some  time  distracted^  but  at  last  more 
composed.  1  commended  my  friends  and 
Kitty.  Lucy  and  1  were  much  affected.  Kitty 
w,  I  think  going  to  heaven. 
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O  God,  grant  that  I  may  practice  such  tempe- 
rance in  meat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  all  bodily  en- 
wyments,  as  may  fit  me  for  the  duties  to  which 
Tnou  shalt  call  me,  and  by  thy  blessing  procure 
me  freedom  of  thought  and  Quietness  of  mind, 
that  I  may  so  serve  Thee  in  this  short  and  frad 
life;  that  I  may  be  received  by  Thee  at  my  death 
to  everlasting  happiness.  Take  not,  O  Lord,  thy 
Holy  Spirit  from  me ;  deUver  me  not  up  to  vain 
fears ;  l>ut  have  mercy  on  me  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

O  God,  who  desirest  not  the  death,  &c 

O  Lord,  grant  us  increase-— 

O  God — pardon  and  peace— 

O  God,  who  knowest  our  necessitie»«- 

Our  Father— 


Sundojf,  Oct  18^  1707. 

Yesterday,  Oct  ]  7th,  at  about  ten  in  the  mommg, 
I  took  my  leave  for  ever  of  my  dear  old  friend 
Catherine  Chambers,  who  came  to  five  with  my 
mother  about  1724,  and  has  been  but  httle 
parted  fi-om  us  since.  She  buried  my  father, 
my  brother,  and  my  mother.  She  is  now  fif^- 
ei^ht  years  old. 

I  desu-eo  all  to  withdraw,  then  told  her  that  we 
were  to  part  forever ;  that  as  Christians,  we 
should  part  with  prayer  ;  and  that  I  would,  ii 
she  was  wilUng,  say  a  short  prayer  beside  her. 
She  expressed  great  desire  to  bear  me  ;  and 
held  up  her  poor  hands,  as  she  lay  in  bed,  with 
great  fervour,  while  I  prayed  kneeling  by  her, 
nearly  in  the  following  words  : 

Alroi^htv  and  most  merdfbl  Father,  whose 
loving  kindness  is  overall  thy  works,  behold,  visil^ 
and  relieve  this  thy  servant,  who  is  grieved  with 
sickness.  Grant  that  the  sense  of  her  weakness 
may  add  strength  to  her  faith,  and  seriousness  to 
her  repentance.  -And  grant  that  by  the  help  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  afler  the  pains  and  laboura  of  this 
short  life,  we  may  all  obtain  everlasting  happiness, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord :  for  whose  sake 
hear  our  prayers.    Amen. 

Our  Father,  &c* 

I  then  kissed  her.  She  told  me  that  to  part  wae 
the  greatest  pain  that  she  had  ever  relt  and 
that  she  hoped  we  should  meet  again  in  a  better 
place.  I  expressed  with  swelled  eyes,  and  great 
emotion  of  tenderness,  the  same  hopes.  We 
kissed,  and  parted.  I  humbly  hope  to  meet 
again,  and  to  part  no  more. 


1768. 
Bbotdob. 
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Ahnighty  God,  who  seest  that  I  have  no  power 
of  mysdf  to  help  myself;  keep  me  both  out- 
wardly in  my  body,  and  inwardly  m  my  soul,  that 
I  may  be  defend^  fix>m  all  adversities  that  may 
happen  to  the  body,  and  from  all  evil  thoughts 
which  maj  assault  and  hurt  the  soul,  thnMigh 
Jesus  Chnst  our  Lord.  Amen. 
This  prayer  may  be  said  before  or  after  tlw  en- 
trance mto  bed,  as  a  preparatiye  for  sleep. 
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WhflO  Itnnionbed  ^m  Prayer,  it  was  my  pur- 1 
pose  to  have  made  this  book  *  a  ooUectioii. 


Stvdt  or  Tongues. 

Almighty  God,  giver  of  all  knowledoe,  enable 
me  so  to  porsiie  the  study  of  tongues,  that  1  may 
promote  thy  glory  and  my  own  salvation. 

Bless  my  endeavours  as  shall  seem  best  onto 
Thee  ;  and  if  it  shall  please  Thee  to  grant  me 
the  attainment  of  my  purpose,  preserve  me  from 
sinful  pride ;  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  roe, 
but  give  me  a  pure  heart  and  numble  mind, 
through  Jesus  Chnst.  Amen. 
Of  this  Prayer  there  is  no  date,  nor  can  I  tdl  when 

it  was  written:  but  I  think  it  was  in  Goiidi- 

square,  after  tne  Dictionary  was  ended.    I  did 

not  study  what  I  then  intended. 
Transcribed  June  86, 1768. 


TifwnmaUingt  in  Kent, 
Sept.  ISIA,  17d8,  a*,  night, 

I  have  now  Begun  the  sixtieth  year  of  my  life. 
How  the  last  year  has  past,  I  am  unwilling  to 
terrify  mysdf^with  thinking.  This  day  has 
been  past  in  great  perturbation ;  I  was  dis- 
tractea  at  chuioi  in  an  uncommon  decree,  and 
my  distress  has  had  very  little  intermission.  1 
have  found  myself  somewhat  relieved  by  read- 
ing, which  I  therefore  intend  to  practice  when  I 
am  able.  . 

This  day  it  came  into  my  mind  to  wnte  the  history 
of  my  melanohdy.  On  this  I  purpose  to  de- 
liberate ;  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  too 
much  disturb  me. 

I  this  day  read  a  great  part  of  Pascal's  life. 

O  Lord,  who  hast  safely  brought  me,  &c. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  mankind,  look  down  with  pity 
upon  my  troubles  and  maladies.  Heal  my  body, 
strengthen  m^  mind,  compose  my  distraction, 
calm  my  inouietude,  and  reheve  my  terrors  ;^  that 
if  it  please  Thee,  I  may  ran  the  race  that  is  set 
before  me  with  peace,  patience,  constancy,  and 
conAdence.  Gmintthis,  O  Lord,  and  take  not 
from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit  but  pardon  and  bless  me, 
for  the  sake  of  /esus  Christ  our  Lord. 


1769. 

January  let, 
I  am  now  about  to  begin  another  year ;  how  the 
last  has  past,  it  woiud  be,  in  my  state  of  weak- 
ness, perhaps  not  prudent  too  solicitously  to 
recollect  Qod  will,  I  hope,  turn  my  sufienngs 
to  my  beneBt,  forgive  me  whatever  I  have  done 
amiss,  and  having  vouchsafed  me  creat  relief 
win  by  degrees  h^  and  restore  bou  my  mina 
and  body  f  and  permit  me,  when  the  last  year 
of  my  lifo  shall  come,  to  leave  the  world  in 
holiness  and  tranquillity. 
I  am  not  yet  in  a  state  to  form  many  resolutions ; 
I  purpose,  and  hope  to  rise  early  in  the  mom- 


faig,  at  e^t,  and  by  degrees  at  six;  ei^beo^ 
the  latest  hour  to  which  bedtime  can  be  pro- 
perly extended ;  and  ax  the  earliest  that  the 
present  system  of  life  requhres. 


Ahnighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
continued  my  Ufe  from  year  to  year,  grant  that  by 
longer  life  I  may  become  less  desirous  of  sbful 
pleasures,  and  more  careful  of  eternal  happiness. 
As  age  comes  upon  me,  let  my  mind  be  more 
withdrawn  from  vanity  and  folly,  more  enligfat^ 
ened  with  the  knowled^  of  thy  will,  and  more 
invigorated  with  resolution  to  obey  it  O  Lord, 
calm  my  thoughts  direct  my  desires,  and  fortify 
my  puiposes.  If  it  shall  please  Thee,  give  qmeC 
to  my  fatter  days,  and  so  support  me  with  thy 
grace,  that  I  may  die  in  thy  favour,  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Safely  brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  &e. 

September  IBtk,  17091 
This  day  completes  the  sixtieth  year  of  my  age. 
What  I  have  done,  and  what  I  have  Itft  un- 
done, the  unsettled  state  of  my  mind  makes  all 
endeavours  to  think  improp^.  I  hope  to  sur- 
vey my  life  vnth  more  tranquillity,  in  some  pait 
of  the  time  which  God  shall  grant  me. 
The  last  year  has  been  wholly  spent  in  a  slow 
progress  of  recoveiy.  My  days  are  easier,  but 
the  perturbation  ot  my  nights  is  very  distress- 
ful. I  think  to  try  a  lower  diet  I  have  crown 
fat  too  fiist  My  lungs  seem  encumbered,  and 
my  breath  fails  me,  if  my  strength  is  in  any 
unusual  degree  exerted,  or  my  motion  accele- 
rated. I  seem  to  mysdf  to  bear  exercise  with 
more  diffic^^k  than  in  the  last  winter.  But 
though  I  fe^ill  those  decays  of  body,  I  have 
made  no  preparation  for  the  grave.  WbatahaQ 
I  do  to  be  saved  7 


Almii^ty  and  most  merdful  Father,  I  now  ap- 
pear in Ht^  presence,  laden  with  the  sins,  and  ac- 
countable for  the  mercies  of  another  year.  Glory 
be  to  Thee  O  God,  for  the  mitigation  of  my  trou- 
bles, and  for  the  hope  of  health  both  of  mind  and 
body^  whidi  Thou  hast  vouchsafed  me.  Most 
merciful  Lord,  if  it  seem  good  unto  Tfaee,  com- 
pose my  mind,  and  relieve  my  diseases ;  floabk 
me  to  perform  the  duties  of  my  station,  uad  so  to 
serve  Thee,  as  that,  when  my  hour  of  departure 
from  this  painful  life  shall  be  ddiayed  no  longer,  I 
may  be  received  to  everlasting  hanpineas,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Loral    Ajnen. 


O  Lord,  without  whose  help  all  the  purposes  of 
man  are  vain,  enable  me  to  use  such  temperance 
as  may  heal  my  body,  and  strengthen  my  mind, 
and  enable  me  to  serve  Thee.  Grant  this,  O 
Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesust  Christ  oar  S«vioi& 
Amen. 

Who  hast  safely  brought  me,  £ic» 


♦  A  paiehmoQt'book,  coDUinlng  such  of  tbetc  Fnyen 
as  art  inark«d  tranecribed. 


September  19I&,  178BL 
Yesterday,  having  risen  finom  a  disturbed  and 
wearisome  night,  I  was  not  mudi  at  rest  tbt 
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wbole  day.  I  pf&yed  with  the  collect  <*  to  the 
beginning,"  in  the  night  and  in  the  rooming. 
At  ni^  1  composed  mv  prayer,  and  wrote  my 
reflection.  Reviewing  taem,  I  found  them  both 
weakly  conceived  and  imperfectly  expressed, 
and  corrected  the  prayer  tnis  morning.  I  am 
(|lad  that  I  have  not  omitted  my  annual  prac- 
tice. I  hope  that  by  rigid  temperance,  and 
moderate  exercise,  I  may  yet  recover.  I  used 
the  prayer  a^n  at  night,  aind  am  now  to  begin, 
by  toe  permission  of  Qod,  my  six^-firrt  year. 


Kovtmber  5th,  1700. 
Almighty  Gk>d,  merciful  Father,  whose  provi- 
dence is  over  all  thy  works,  look  down  with  pity 
upon  the  diseases  of  ray  body,  and  the  perturba- 
tions of  my  mind.  Give  thy  blessing,  O  Lord, 
to  the  means  which  I  shall  use  for  my  relief  ana 
restore  ease  to  my  body,  and  quiet  to  my  thoughts. 
Let  not  my  remaining  life  be  made  useless  by 
infirmities;  neither  let  health,  if  Thou  shalt  grant 
it,  be  employed  by  me  in  disobedience  to  thy  laws ; 
but  give  me  such  a  sense  of  my  pains  as  may 
humble  me  before  Thee ;  and  such  remembrance 
of  thy  mercy  as  may  produce  honest  industry, 
and. holy  confidence.  ^And,  O  Lord,  whether 
Thou  ordainest  inydays  to  be  past  in  ease  or 
anguish,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but 
grant  that  I  may  attain  everlasting  life,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
This  I  found  January  11th,  1772;  and  believe  it 
written  when  I  be^n  to  live  on  milk.  I  grew 
worse  with  forbearance  of  solid  food. 


1770. 

January  l«f,  prinUt  mane. 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  men^  |un  permitted 
to  behold  the  beginning  of  another  year,  suogour 
with  thy  help,  and  bless  with  thy  &vour,  the  crea- 
ture whom  Thou  vouchsafest  to  preserve.  Miti- 
gate, if  it  shall  seem  best  unto  Tnee,  the  diseases 
of  my  body,  and  compose  the  disorders  of  my 
mind.  Dispel  my  terrors;  and  grant,  that  the 
time  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  may  not 
pass  unprofitably  away.  Let  not  pleasure  seduce 
me,  idleness  lull  me,  or  misery  depress  me.  Let 
me  perform  to  thy  glory,  and  the  good  of  my 
fellow-creatures,  the  work  which  Thou  idialt  yet 
appoint  me  ^  and  grant,  that  as  I  draw  nearer  to 
my  dissolution,  I  may,  by  the  help  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  feel  my  knowledge  of  Thee  mcreased,  my 
hope  exalted,  and  my  faith  strengthened ;  that, 
when  the  hour  which  is  coming  shall  come,  I  may 
pass  by  a  holy  death  to  everlastmff  happiness,  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  LorcL    Amen 


Wednetday,  March  USth,  1770. 
Thb  is  the  day  on  which,  m  1753, 1  was  deprived 
of  poor  dear  Tetty.  Having  left  off  the  prac- 
tice of  thinkinff  on  her  with  some  particular 
combinations,  f  have  recalled  her  to  my  mind 
of  late  less  fi^uently ;  but  when  I  recoUectthe 
time  in  which  we  lived  toejBther,  my  grief  for 
her  departure  is  not  abatM ;  and  I  have  less 
pleasure  in  any  good  that  beifalls  me,  because 
she  does  not  partake  it  On  many  occasions, 
I  thiodL  what  she  would  have  said  or  done. 
When  I  saw  the  sea  at  Brighthelmstone.  I 
wished  for  her  to  have  seen  it  with  me.    But 


with  respect  to  her,  no  rational  wish  is  now  left, 
but  that  we  may  meet  at  last  where  the  mercy 
of  God  shall  make  us  bappy^  and  periiaps  mako 
us  instrumental  to  the  happmess  of  each  other. 
It  is  now  ei^teen  years. 


jfyrauth,vm. 

This  week  is  Passion  Week. 

I  have  for  some  weeks  past  been  much  afflicted 
with  the  lumbago,  or  rheumatism  in  the  loins, 
which  often  passes  to  the  muscles  of  the  belly, 
where  it  causes  e<^ual,  if  not  greater  pain.  In 
the  day  the  sunshme  mitigates  it ;  and  in  cold 
or  cloudy  weather,  such  as  has  for  some  time 
past  reinarkably  prevailed,  the  heat  of  a  strong 
lire  suspends  it  In  the  night  it  is  so  trouble- 
some, as  not  very  easfly  to  be  home.  I  lie 
wrapped  in  flanneL  with  a  veiy  great  ^n  near 
my  tied ;  but  whether  it  be  that  a  recumbent 
posture  increases  the  pain,  or  that  expansioa 
by  moderate  warmth  excites  what  a  great  heat 
dissipates,  I  can  seldom  remain  in  bed  two 
hours  at  a  time  without  the  necessity  of  linng 
to  heat  the  parts  afiected  at  the  fire. 

One  night,  between  the  pain  and  the  spasms  in 
my  stomach,  I  was  insupportably  distressed. 
On  the  next  night,  I  think,  I  laid  a  mister  to  ray 
back,  and  took  opium ;  my  night  was  tolerable, 
and,  from  that  time,  the  spasms  in  my  stomach, 
which  disturbed  me  for  many  yean,  and  for 
two  past  harassed  me  almost  to  distraction, 
have  neariy  ceased ;  I  suppose  the  breast  is  re- 
laxed by  the  omum. 

Havinfl  passed  Thursday  in  Passion  Week  at 
Mr.  Thrale's,  I  came  home  on  Friday  morning, 
that  Unight  pass  the  day  unobserved ;  I  hiul 
nothing  but  water,  once  in  the  morning,  and 
once  at  bedtime.  I  refused  tM,  after  some 
deliberation,  in  the  afternoon.  They  did  not 
press  it  I  came  home  late,  and  was  unwilling 
to  cany  my  rheumatism  to  the  cold  church  in 
the  morning,  unless  that  were  rather  an  excuse 
made  to  mysel£  In  the  afternoon  I  went  to 
church,  but  came  late,  I  think  at  the  Creed.  I 
read  Clarke's  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  in  Gh«ek, 
but  rather  hastily.  I  then  went  to  Thrale's, 
and  had  a  very  tedious  and  painful  night  But 
the  spasms  in  my  throat  are  ffone;  and,  if 
either  the  pain,  or  the  opiate  which  the  pain 
enforced,  has  stopped  them,  the  relief  is  very 
cheaply  purchased.  The  pain  harasses  no 
much ;  yet  many  have  the  disease,  nexhm.  in 
a  much  higher  ocjgree,  with  want  or  food,  nre, 
and  covenng,  which  I  find  thus  ffrievous,  vrith 
all  the  succoun  that  riches  and  kindness  can 
buy  and  give. 

On  Saturday  I  was  not  hungry,  and  did  not  eat 
much  breakfast  There  was  a  dhmer  and  com- 
pany, at  which  I  was  penuaded  or  tempted  to 
stay.  At  night  I  came  home,  sat  up,  and  com- 
posed the  Prayer :  and  having  ordered  the  maid 
to  make  the  fire  m  my  chaim>er,  at  ei^  went 
to  rest,  and  had  a  tolerable  night 


£a8tbr  Day. 

Jfyra  \5th,  1770,  in  themomtng. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  hast  pr^ 
served  me  by  thy  fatheriy  care,  through  all  th« 
years  of  my  past  life,  and  now  peimittest  oe 
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agun  to  commemorate  the  sufieringi  and  meiitaof 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jetus  Christ ;  pant  me  aoto 
partake  of  this  Holy  Rite,  that  the  msquiet  of  my 
mind  may  be  appeased,  that  my  &ith  m^  be  in- 
creased, my  hope  strengthened,  and  my  hfe  reffu- 
lated  by  thy  wilL  Make  me  truly  thankiiil  for  that 
portion  of  health  which  thy  mercy  has  restored,  and 
enable  me  to  use  the  remains  of  life  to  thy  glory  and 
my  own  salvation*  Take  not  from  me,  O  Lord, 
thy  Holy  Spirit ;  extin^^h  in  my  mind  all 
•inlul  and  inordinate  desires ;  let  me  resolve  to  do 
that  which  is  right ;  and  let  me  by  thy  help,  keep 
my  resolutions.  Let  me,  if  it  be  best  for  me,  at 
last  know  peace  and  comfort ;  but  whatever  state 
of  lifo  Thou  shalt  appoint  me,  let  me  end  it  by  a 
happy  death,  and  enjoy  eternal  heppiness  in  thy 
presence  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


Eastbe  Dat. 

I  in  the  afternoon, 

I  am  just  returned  from  the  communion,  having 
be^  very  little  interrupted  in  my  duty  by  bodily 
pain. 

I  was  veiy  early  at  church,  and  used  this  Prayer, 
I  think,  before  service,  with  proper  Collects.  I 
was  composed  during  the  service.  1  went  to 
the  table  to  hear  the  {vefatory  part  of  the  office, 
then  returned  to  my  pew,  and  tried  to  settle 
some  resolutions. 

I  resolved  to  form,  this  day,  some  plan  for  reading 
the  Scriptures. 

To  rise  by  eight,  or  earlier. 

To  form  a  plan  for  the  regulation  of  my  daily  life. 

To  excite  m  mjrself  si^  a  fervent  desve  of 
pleasiBg  Qod,  as  should  suppress  all  other 
passions. 

f  prayed  through  all  the  collects  of  meditation, 
with  some  extemporary  prayers :  recommendecl 
my  friends,  living  and  dead.  When  I  returned 
to  the  table  1  stayed  till  most  had  communicated, 
and~in  the  mean  time  tried  to  settle  my  mind ; 
prayed  against  bad  and  troublesome  thoughts  ; 
resolved  to  oppose  sodden  incursions  of  them : 

and,  I  think,  had thrown  into  my  mina 

at  the  general  confession.  When  I  first  went 
to  the  table  the  particular  series  of  my  thoughts 
I  cannot  recollect 

When  1  came  home  I  returned  thanks,  by  accom- 
modating the  General  Thanksgiving;  and 
used  this  Prayer  again,  with  the  Collects,  after 
receiving.    I  hope  Qod  has  heard  me. 

Shall  I  ever  receive  the  Sacrament  with  tranquil- 
li^?    Surely  the  time  will  come. 

Some  vain  thoughts  stole  upon  me  while  I  stood 
near  the  table ;  I  hope  I  ejected  them  efiectually, 
so  as  not  to  be  hurt  by  them. 

I  went  to  prayers  at  seven,  having  fasted ;  read 

the  two  Morning  Lessons  in  Greek.    At  night 

read  Clarke's  Sermon  of  the  Humiliation  of 

ourSavioai; 


Ut  Sunday  qfter  Muter. 
1  bare  been  recovering  from  my  rheumatism 
slowly,  yet  sensibly:  but  the  last  week  has  pro- 
duced Intle  good,  u  neasy  nights  have  tempted 
me  to  lie  loog  in  the  morning.  But  when  I 
wake  in  the  night,  the  release  which  still  con- 
tinaes  from  the  sMsms  in  my  throat,  gives  me 
gieatcomfoit 


The  plan  which  I  fonned  for  reading  tfaa  Sci^ 
tores,  was  to  read  600  verses  in  the  Old  TeaCa- 
ment.  and  300  in  the  New,  eveiy  wec^. 

The  Old  Testament  in  any  language,  the  New 
in  Greek. 

This  day  I  began  to  read  the  Septnagint,  but  read 
only  330  verses^  the  nine  first  chapCers  of 
Genesis. 

On  this  evening  I  repeated  the  Prayer  for  Easter 
Day,  changing  the  future  tense  to  the  past 


June  lot,  1T70L 
Every  man  naturally  persuades  himaelf  that  he 
can  keep  his  resolutions,  nor  is  he  oonvinoed 
of  lus  imbecility  but  by  length  of  time  and 
firequency  of  experiment  This  opinion  of  our 
own  constancy  is  so  prevalent,  that  we  always 
despise  him  who  sufiers  his  general  and  settled 
purpose  to  be  overpowered  by  an  occasional 
desire.  They,  therefore,  whom  nequent&ilores 
have  made  desperate,  cease  to  form  resolutioos; 
and  they  who  are  becoming  cunnings  do  not 
tell  them.  Those  who  do  not  make  them  are 
very  few,  but  of  their  eflect  little  is  perceived  ; 
for  scarcely  any  man  persists  in  a  course  of 
life  planned  by  choice,  out  as  he  is  restramed 
from  deviation  by  some  external  power.  Be 
who  may  live  as  he  will,  seldom  lives  long 
in  the  observation  of  his  own  rules.  I  never 
yet  saw  a  regular  family,  unless  it  were  that  (^ 
Mrs.  Harriet's,  nor  a  regular  man  except  Mi; 

f  whose  exactness  I  know  only  by  his 

own  report,  and  gsalmanaiar,  whose  lifo  was, 
I  think,  uniform. 


# 
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J       1771. 
Eastba  Day. 


JforcASUt 


Almighty  and  moat^nerciful  Father,  I  am  now 
about  to  commemorate  once  more  in  thy  preseoceL 
the  redemption  of  the  worid  by  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  Grant,  O  most 
merciful  €hod,  that  the  benefit  of  his  suflfctings 
may  be  extended  to  me.  Grant  me  faith,  grant 
me  repentance.  Illuminate  me  with  thy  Holy  Spirit 
enable  me  to  form  good  purposes,  and  to  bring 
these  purposes  to  gcmd  eficct  Let  me  so  dispose 
my  time,  that  I  may  discharge  the  duties  to  wnich 
Tnou  shalt  vouchsafe  to  call  me ;  and  let  that  de- 
gree of  health,  to  which  thy  mercy  has  restored  me, 
be  employed  to  thy  glory.  O  God,  invigonte  my 
understanding,  compose  my  perturbations,  recafe 
my  wanderings,  and  calm  my  thoughts;  that 
having  hved  while  Thou  shalt  grant  me  life,  to  do 
good  and  to  prais^Thee^  I  may  when  thy  call  sfaaQ 
summon  me  to  another  state,  receive  mercy  from 
Thee  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     *  - 


S^t  ISO,  1771,  9  at  night. 
I  am  now  come  to  my  sixty-dard  year.  For  tiba 
last  year  I  have  been  slowly  recovering  boQi 
from  the  violence  of  my  last  illness,  and,  I 
think,  from  the  general  disease  of  my  life.  My 
breath  is  less  obstructed,  and  I  am  more  capa-> 
ble  of  motion  and  exercise.  My  nund  is  leaa 
encumbered,  and  I  am  loss  intenupled  in  me^ 
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tel  emploTment  Some  advances,  I  hope,  have 
been  made  towards  regularity.  I  have  missed 
diarch  since  Easter  only  two  Sundays,  both 
which,  I  hope,  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  by 
attendance  on  divine  worship  in  the  following 
week.*  Since  Easter,  my  evening  devotions 
have  been  lengthened.  But  mdolence  and  iii- 
diiierence  have  been  neither  conquered  nor  op- 
posed. No  plan  of  study  has  been  pursued  or 
fbrroed^  except  that  I  have  commonly  read  every 
week,  if  not  on  Sunday,  a  stated  portion  of  thie 
New  Testament  in  Greek.  But  what  is  most 
to  be  considered,  I  have  neither  attempted  nor 
formed  any  scheme  of  Hfe,  by  which  I  may  do 
good,  and  (dpase  God. 

One  fireat  hinderance  is  want  of  rest ;  my  noctur- 
naicomplaints  grow  less  troublesome  towards 
morning ;  and  lam  tempted  to  repair  the  defi- 
ciences  of  the  night    I  think,  however,  to  try 

.  to  rise  every  day  by  eight,  and  to  combat  indo- 
lence as  I  shall  obtain  strength.  Perhaps  Pro- 
vidence has  yet  some  use  for  the  remnant  of 
my  life. 


Almighty  and  everlasting  Gfod,  whose  mercy  is 
overall  thy  works^  and  wl^  hast  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  a  smner,  look  with  pity  upon  me, 
succour  and  preserve  me  ;  enable  me  to  conquer 
evil  habits,  and  surmount  temptations.  Give  mo 
ffrace  so  to  use  the  degree  of  health  which  Thou 
East  restored  to  my  mind  and  body,  that  I  may 
perform  the  task  Thou  shalt  yet  appoint  me. 
Look  down,  O  gracious  Lord,  upon  my  remaining 
part  of  life ;  grant,  if  it  please  Thee,  that  the  days 
few  or  many  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  may 
pass  in  reasonable  confidence,  andboly  tranquillity. 
Withhold  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me,  but 
strengthen  all  good  purposes,  till  they  shaUpro- 
duce  a  life  pleasing  to  Thee.  And  when  'fa.ou 
shalt  call  me  to  another  state,  fordve  me  my  sins, 
and  receive  me  to  happiness,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Safely  brought  us,  &c. 


September  38d,  1771. 

On  the  ISth,  in  the  morning,  before  I  went  to  bed, 
I  used  the  general  prayer,  ["  beginning  o£  this 
year,"]  and  when  I  rose.  I  came  home  from  Mr. 
Thrale's,  that  I  might  be  more  master  of  my 
hours.  I  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  but 
came  in  to  the  Litany.  I  have  gone  voluntarily 
to  church  on  the  week  day  but  few  times  in  my 
life.    I  think  to  mend. 

At  night  I  composed  and  used  the  prayer,  which  I 
have  used  since  in  my  devotions  one  morning. 
Having  been  somewhat  disturbed,  I  have  not 
yet  settled  in  any  plan,  except  that  yesterday  I 
began  to  learn  some  verses  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment for  a  Sunday's  recital  I  hope,  by  trust 
in  God,  to  amend  my  life. 


1T72. 


Jim.  let,  9  in  the  morning, 
Abni^tj  GKxL  who  hast  permitted  me  to  see 
the  begmnmg  of  another  year,  enable  me  so  to 
iQodve  thy  mercy,  as  that  it  may  raise  in  roe 


Btionger  derires  of  pleasmg  Thee  by  purity  of 
mind,  and  holiness  of  life.  Strengthen  me.  O 
Lord,  in  good  purposes,  and  reasonable  menta- 
tions. Look  witb^  ptfy  upon  all  my  disorders  of 
mind  and  infirmities  of  body.  Grant  that  the  re- 
sidue of  my  life  may  enjoy  such  degrees  of  health 
as  may  permit  me  to  be  useful,  and  that  I  may 
live  to  thy  glory ;  and,  O  merciful  Lord,  when  it 
shall  please  Thee  to  call  me  from  the  present 
state,  enable  me  to  die  in  confidence  of  thy  mercy, 
and  receive  me  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  oiur  Lord.  Amen. 
To  rise  in  the  morning. 


Easter  Evb. 

Jipnl  19<A,  1772. 

I  am  now  again  preparing,  bv  divine  mercy,  to 
commemorate  the  death  of  my  gracious  Re- 
deemer, and  to  form,  as  God  shall  enable  me, 
resolutions  and  purposes  of  a  better  Kfe. 

When  I  review  the  last  year,  I  am  able  to  recol- 
lect so  Uttle  done,  that  shame  and  soirow, 
though  perhaps  too  weakly,  come  upon  me ; 
yet  I  have  been  generally  free  from  local  pain, 
and  my  strength  has  seemed  gradually  to  in- 
crease. But  my  sleep  has  generally  been  un- 
quiet, and  I  have  not  been  able  to  rise  early. 
My  mind  is  unsettled,  and  my  memory  con- 
fused. I  have  of  late  turned  my  thoughts,  with 
a  very  useless  earnestness,  upon  past  mddents. 
I  have  yet  got  no  command  over  my  thoughts ; 
an  unpleasing  incident  is  almost  certain  to 
hinder  myrest ;  this  is  the  remainder  of  my  last 
illness.  By  sleepless  or  unquiet  nights,  and 
short  days,  made  short  by  late  rising,  tiietime 
passes  away  uncounted  and  unheeded.  Life 
so  spent  is  useless. 

I  hope  to  cast  my  time  into  some  stated  method. 

To  let  no  hour  pass  unemployed. 

To  rise  by  degrees  more  early  in  the  morning: 

To  keep  a  joumaL 

I  havoj  I  think,  been  less  guilty  of  neglecting 
public  worship  than  formeriy.  I  have  com- 
monly on  Sunday  gone  once  to  church,  and  if 
I  have  missed,  have  reproached  mysel£ 

I  have  exerted  rather  more  activity  of  body. 
These  dispositions  I  desire  to  improve. 

I  resolved,  last  Easter,  to  read  vrithin  the  yea^ 
the  whole  Bible,  a  very  great  part  of  wmch  I 
had  never  looked  upon.  I  read  the  Greek 
Testament  without  construing,  and  this  day 
concluded  the  Apocalypse.  I  think  that  no 
part  was  missed. 

My  purpose  of  reading  the  rest  of  the  Bible  was 
forgotten,  till  I  took  by  chance  the  resolutions 
of  last  Easter  in  my  hand. 

I  began  it  the  first  day  of  Lent :  and,  for  a  time 
read  with  some  regularity.  I  was  then  dis- 
turbed or  seduced,  but  finished  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment  last  Thursday. 

I  hope  to  read  the  whole  Bible  once  a  year,  as 
long  as  I  live. 

Yesterday  I  &sted,  as  I  have  always  or  com- 
monly done  since  the  death  of  Tetty.  The 
fiist  was  more  pamful  than  it  has  form^y  been, 
which  I  imputcKcl  to  some  medicinal  evacuations 
in  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  to  a  meal  of 
cakes  on  the  foregoing  day.  I  cannot  now  fiist 
as  foiraeriy. 

I  devoted  this  week  to  the  perusal  of  the  Bible^ 
and  have  done  little  secular  busiaesfi    lam 
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ttis  nigbt  easer  thin  if  customary  oa  this  an- 
nirenaiy,  but  am  not  aeoaibly  enlightened. 


Eastbk  Dat. 

After  13  ai  nigkL 

The  day  ia  now  begun  on  which  I  hope  to  begin 

a  new  course  i^nfi  i^\  hvxX^mv. 
My  hopes  are  from  this  time, 

To  rise  early. 

To  waste  less  time. 

To  a{^ropiiate  something  to  charity. 


Eastbb. 

Almighty  Qod,  roerctftil  Father,  who  hatest 
nothing  that  Thou  hast  made,  look  down  with 
pity  upon  my  sinfulness  and  weakness.  Strength- 
en, O  Lord,  my  mind ;  deliver  me  from  needless 
terrors ;  enable  me  to  correct  all  inordinate  de- 
sires, to  eject  all  evil  thoughts,  to  reform  all  sinful 
habits,  and  so  to  amend  my  hfe,  that  when  at  the 
end  of  my  days  Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  I  may 
depart  in  peace,  and  be  received  into  everiastinc 
happiness,  for  tne  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  LonL 
Amen. 


0  in  the  morning. 
Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord  God,  for  the  de- 
liverance which  thou  hast  granted  me  from  dis- 
eases of  mind  and  body.  Grant  O  gracious  God, 
that  I  may  employ  the  powers  which  Thou  voucb- 
safest  me  to  tiiy  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  my 
soul,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 

JiprU  »tk^  1773. 

1  was  some  way  hindered  from  continuing  this 
contemplation  in  the  usual  manner,  and  there- 
fore try,  at  the  distance  of  a  week,  to  review 
the  last  Sunday.  I  went  to  church  early,  having 
first,  I  think,  used  my  prayer.  When  I  was 
there,  I  had  veiy  little  perturbation  of  mind. 
Durine  the  usual  time  of  meditation.  I  con- 
sidered the  Christian  duties  under  the  three 
f>nnciples  of  soberness,  righteousness,  and  god- 
iness ;  and  purposed  to  forward  j^odliness  by 
Uie  anmud  penual  qf  the  Bible ;  righteousness 
by  settling  something  for  eharityf  and  sobei^ 
ness  by  early  hours,  I  commenced  as  usual, 
with  preface  of  permission,  and,  I  think,  men- 
tioned Bathurst  I  came  home,  and  found  Paoli 
and  Boswell  waiting  for  me.  What  devotions 
I  used  after  my  return  home,  I  do  not  distinctly 
remember.  I  went  to  prayers  in  the  evening ; 
and,  I  think,  entered  late. 

1  have  this  week  endeavoured  every  day  but  one 
to  rise  early,  and  have  tried  to  be  diligent ;  but 
have  not  |>erformed  what  I  required  from  my- 
self. 

On  Good  Friday,  I  paid  Peyton  without  requiring 
work. 

Since  Easter  1771, 1  have  added  a  Collect  to  my 
evening  devotion. 

I  have  been  less  indulgent  to  corporeal  inactivity. 
But  have  done  Uttle  with  my  mind. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  me,  that  at  last,  in  my  sixty-third 
year.  I  have  attained  to  know,  even  thus  hastily, 
confusedly,  and  imperfectly,  what  my  Bible 
contains. 


May  the  eood  God  increase  and  sanctify  my 
knowle^e. 

I  have  never  yet  read  the  Apocrypha.  When  I 
was  a  boy,  I  have  read  or  heard  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  Susanna,  some  of  Tobit,  perhaps  all ; 
some  at  least  of  Judith,  and  some  o(  Ekxlesi- 
^asticus;  and,  I  suppose^  the  Benedicite.  I 
have  some  time  looked  into  the  Maccabees, 
and  read  a  chapter  containing  the  questiDn, 
WhidkiMthtstrmirestI*    I  think  in  fisdrac 

In  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Day,  I  read  Pococke^ 
Commentary. 

I  have  this  last  week  scarcely  tried  to  read,  nor 
have  I  read  an^  thing  this  day. 

I  have  had  my  mmd  WMk  and  disturbed  for  some 
weeks  past  * 

Having  missed  church  in  the  morning,  I  went  this 
evenmg,  and  afterwards  sat  with  ^outhwelL 

Having  not  used  the  ynyer^  except  on  the  day  of 
communion  ;  I  will  ofier  it  this  night,  and  w>pe 
to  find  mercy.  On  this  day  little  has  been  done, 
and  this  is  now  the  last  hour.  In  life  little  has 
been  done,  and  life  is  very  far  advanced.  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me. 


ir73. 


January  I,  mane  Ih.  SSm. 
Almighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  my  life  has 
been  yet  prolonged  to  another  year,  grant  that 
thy  mercy  may  not  be  vain.  Let  not  my  years 
be  multiplied  to  increase  my  guilt ;  but  as  age  ad- 
vances, let  me  become  more  pure  in  my  thoughts, 
more  regular  in  my  desires,  and  more  obedient  to 
thy  laws.  Let  not  the  cares  of  the  world  distract 
me,  nor  the  evils  of  age  overwhdm  me.  Bat 
continue  and  increase  thy  loving  kindness  towards 
me ;  and  when  Thou  shalt  cafi  me  hence,  receive 
me  to  everiasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


Good  Fridat. 

Jfyra9dL 

On  this  day  I  went  twice  to  church,  and  Boswell 
was  with  me.  I  had  forborne  to  attend  divine 
service  for  some  time  in  the  winter,  having  a 
cough  which  would  have  interrupted  both  my 
own  attention  and  that  of  others :  and  wheii 
the  cough  grew  less  troublesome  I  did  not  re- 
gain the  habit  of  ^oing  to  church,  though  I  did 
not  wholly  omit  it  I  found  the  service  not 
burdensome  nor  tedious,  though  I  could  not 
hear  the  lessons.  I  hope  in  time  to  take  plea- 
sure in  public  worship. 

On  this  wnole  day  I  took  nothing  of  noarisbment 
but  one  cup  of  tea  without  mdk ;  but  the  ftst 
was  very  inconvenient  Towards  night  I  new 
fretful  and  impatient,  unable  to  fix  my  miiM,  or 
govern  my  thoughts ;  and  felt  a  very  uneasy 
sensation  both  in  my  stomach  and  head,  com- 
pounded, as  it  seemed,  of  laxity  and  paina. 

From  this  uneasineBs.  of  which  when  I  was  not 
asleep  I  was  sensible  all  night,  I  was  relieved 
in  the  morning  by  drinking  tea,  and  eating  the 
soft  part  of  a  penny  loaf. 

This  I  have  set  aown  for  future  obsoyatioii. 

Saturday,  April  10th,  I  dmed  on  cakes,  and  found 
myself  tilled  and  satisfied. 

«  1  £«lru,  chi^  ia.  ver.  IS,  Ik«. 
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Sttaiday,  lOth.  Haying  ofiered  my  prayers  to 
God,  I  will  now  review  the  last  year. 

Of.  the  spring  and  summer,  I  remember  that  I 
was  abb  in  those  seasons  to  examine  and  im- 
prove my  Dictionary,  and  was  seldom  withheld 
from  tike  work  but  by  my  own  unwillingness. 
Of  my  nights  1  have  no  distinct  remembrance, 
but  believe  that,  as  in  many  foregoing  years, 
they  were  painful  and  restless. 

O  Gkid,  grant  that  I  may  not  mispend  or  lose  the 
time  which  Thou  sbalt  yet  allow  me.  For 
Jesus  Christ's  sake,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

My  purpose  is  to  attsjn,  in  the  remaining  part  of 
the  year,  as  much  knowledge  as  can  easily  be 
had  of  the  GK>speb  and  Pentateuch.  Concern- 
ing the  Hebrew  I  am  in  doubt  I  hope  like- 
wise to  enlarge  my  knowledge  of  divmity,  by 
reading,  at  least  once  a  week,  some  sermon,  or 
small  theological  tract,  or  some  portion  c^  a 
larser  work. 

To  this  important  and  eztensive  study,  my  pur- 
pose is  to  appropriate  (libere)  part  of  every 
Sunday,  holvaay,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and 
to  begm  with  the  Gospels.  Perhaps  I  may  not 
be  able  to  study  the  Pentateuch  before  next 
year. 

My  genera]  resolution,  to  which  I  humbly  unplore 
the  hel^  of  God,  is  to  methodise  my  life,  to  re- 
sist sloth.  I  hope  from  this  time  to  keep  a 
joumaL 

N.  R  On  Friday  I  read  the  first  of  Mark,  and 
Clarke's  Sermon  on  Faith. 

On  Saturday  I  read  little,  but  wrote  the  foregoing 
account  and  the  following  Prayer. 


Jlpril  loth,  near  midnight. 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  now 
about  to  commemorate  tiie  death  of  my  Re- 
deemer, grant  that  from  this  time  1  may  so  live, 
as  that  liis  death  may  be  efficacious  to  my  eternal 
happiness ;  enable  me  to  conquer  all  evil  customs ; 
deuver  mo  from  evil  and  vexatious  thoughts; 
grant  me  light  to  discover  my  duty,  and  grace  to 
perform  it  As  my  life  advances,  let  me  become 
more  pure  and  more  holy.  Take  not  from  me 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  grant  that  I  may  serve  Thee 
with  diligence  and  confidence  ;  and  when  Thou 
shalt  call  me  hence,  receive  me  to  everiasting  hap- 
piness for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  JLora. 


Easter  Suxoat. 

jfyra  IIM,  1T78. 

I  had  more  disturbance  in  the  night  than  has  been 
customary  for  some  wetkB  past  I  rose  before 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  prayed  and  drank  tea. 
I  came,  I  think,  to  church  in  the  beginning  of 
the  prayers.  I  did  not  distinctly  hear  the 
Psalms,  and  found  that  1  had  been  reading  the 
Psalms  for  Good  Friday.  I  went  through  the 
JLitany,  afler  a  short  disturbance,  with  toler- 
able attention. 

After  sermon  I  perused  my  prayer  in  the  pew, 
then  went  nearer  the  altar,  and  being  intro- 
duced into  another  pew,  used  my  prayer  uain, 
and  recommended  my  relations  with  Bathurst 
and  Boothby,  then  my  wife  again  by  herself, 
then  I  went  nearer  the  altar,  and  read  the  Col- 
lects chosen  for  meditation.  I  prayed  for  Salis- 


bury^ and,  I  think,  the  Thrales.  I  then  com- 
municated with  calmness,  used  the  Collect  for 
Easter  Day,  and  returning  to  the  first  pew, 
prayed  my  prayer  the  third  time.  1  came  home ; 
agam  used  my  Prayer  and  the  Easter  Collect 
Then  went  into  the  study  to  Boswell,  and  read 
the  Greek  Testament  Then  dined,  and  when 
Boswell  went  away,  ended  the  four  first  chap- 
ters of  St  Matthew,  and  the  Beatitudes  of  the 
fifth. 

I  then  went  to  Evening  Prayers,  and  was  com- 
posed. 

I  gave  the  pew-keepers  each  five  shillings  and 
threepence. 

April  ISth,  near  one  in  the  mominj^.  I  used  my 
Prayer  with  my  ordinary  devotions,  and  hope 
to  lead  henceforward  a  better  life. 


Friday,  June  18/A,  177S. 

This  day,  after  dinner,  died  Mrs.  Salisbury; 
she  had  for  some  days  almost  lost  the  power 
of  speakinff.  Yesterday,  as  I  touched  her 
hano,  and  kissed  it,  she  pressed  my  hand  be- 
tween her  two  hands,  which  she  probably  in- 
tended as  the  partins  caress.  At  night  her 
speech  returned  a  Uttte;  and  she  said,  amonf 
other  thinffs  to  her  daughter,  I  have  had  much 
time,  and,  1  hope,  I  have  used  it  This  morn- 
ing being  called  about  nine  to  feel  her  pulse,  I 
said  at  parting,  God  bless  you,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.  She  smiled,  as  pleased.  She 
had  her  senses  perhaps  to  the  dying  moment 


July  oad,  — 7» 

This  day  I  found  this  book,*  with  the  resolutionti : 
some  of  which  I  had  forgotten,  but  rememberea 
my  design  of  reading  the  Pentateuch  and  Gos- 
nels,  thou^  I  have  not  pursued  it 

Or  the  time  past  since  these  resolutions  were 
made,  I  can  give  no  venr  laudable  account 
Between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  having 
always  consdered  that  time  as  propitious  to 
study,  I  attempted  to  learn  the  Low  Dutch  lan- 
guage ;  my  application  was  very  slight,  and 
my  memory  very  ftlladous,  though  whether 
more  than  m  my  earlier  years,  I  am  not  very 
certain.  My  progress  was  interrupted  by  a 
fever,  which,  by  the  imprudent  use  of  a  sinall 
print,  left  an  mflammation  in  my  useful  eye 
which  was  not  removed  but  by  two  copious 
bleedings,  and  the  daily  use  of  cathartics  for  a 
longtime.   The  efiect  yet  remains. 

My  memory  has  been  for  a  long  time  very  much 
confused.  Names,  and  persons,  and  events 
slide  away  strangely  from  me.  But  I  grow 
easier. 

The  other  day,  looking  over  old  papers,  I  perceiv  ed 
a  resolution  to  rise  early  always  occurring  I 
thhik  I  was  ashamed,  or  ffrieved,  to  find  Ik-w 
long  and  how  often  I  had  resolved  what  yet, 
except  for  about  one  half  year.  I  have  never 
done.  My  nights  are  now  sucii  as  give  me  no 
quiet  rest ;  whether  I  have  not  Uvea  resolving 
till  the  possibility  of  performance  is  past,  I 
know  not    GK>d  hdp  me,  I  will  yet  try. 


♦  A  Book  In  which  this  and  the  precedioff  Mediuttoos 
on  uood  FrkUj  and  EUiater  Sundaj  are  writtea. 
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TaHtkerinakie, 
SepUmberUth^lTn. 

On  last  Saturday  waa  my  sixty-fourth  birthday. 
1  might  perhaps  have  forgotten  it,  had  not  Boe- 
well  tola  me  of  it ;  and  what  pleased  me  less, 
told  the  family  at  Dunvegan. 

The  last  year  is  added  to  those  of  which  little  use 
has  been  made.  I  tried  in  the  summer  to  learn 
Dutch,  and  was  interrupted  by  an  inflammation 
in  my  eye.  I  set  out  in  August  on  thisiooroey 
to  Skie.  I  find  my  memory  uncertain,  but 
hope  it  is  only  by  a  life  immethodioal  and  scat- 
tered. Of  my  bod^,  I  do  not  perceive  that  ex- 
ercise, or  change  ofair,  has  yet  either  increased 
the  strength  or  activity.  My  nights  are  stiU 
disturbed  by  flatulencies. 

My  hope  is,  for  resolution  I  dare  no  longer  call  it, 
to  divide  my  time  regularly,  and  to  keep  such  a 
journal  of  my  time,  as  may  give  me  comfort  in 
reviewing  it  But  when  I  consider  my  age,  and 
the  broken  state  of  my  body,  I  have  sr^  rea- 
son to  fear  lest  death  should  lay  holcTupon  me. 
while  I  am  yet  only  designing  to  Uve.  But  I 
have  yet  hope. 


Almighty  Qod,  most  merciful  Father,  look 
down  upon  me  with  pity.  Thou  hast  protected 
me  in  childhood  and  youth ;  support  m&  Lord,  in 
my  declining  years.  Preserve  me  irom  the 
dangers  of  smful  presumption.  Qive  me,  if  it  be 
best  for  me,  stabihty  of  puiposes,  and  tranquillity 
of  mind.  Let  the  year  wnicb  I  have  now  begun  be 
spent  to  thyeloiy,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  my 
salvation.  Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
but  as  death  approaches  prepare  me  to  appear 
joyfully  in  thy  presence,  for  the  sake  of  Jesos 
Cxuist  oar  Lord.    Amen. 


1774. 
January  Itl,  nsar  9mtk$  mamSng, 

Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hatest 
aothinff  that  Thou  hast  made,  but  wouldest  that  all 
should  oe  saved,  have  mercy  upon  me.  As  Thou 
hast  extended  my  life,  increase  my  strength,  di- 
rect my  purposes  and  confirm  my  resolution,  that 
I  may  truly  serve  Thee,  and  perform  the  auties 
which  thou  shalt  allot  me. 

Roheve,  O  gracious  Lord,  according  to  thy 
mercy,  the  pains  and  distemp^  of  my  body,  and 
appease  the  tumults  of  my  mmd.  Let  my  &ithand 
obedience  mcrease  as  m^r  life  advances ;  and  let 
the  approach  of  death  incite  my  desire  to  please 
Thee,  and  invigorate  my  diligence  in  good  works, 
till  at  last,  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  to  another 
state,  I  shall  lie  down  in  humble  hope,  supported 
by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  be  received  to  everlasting 
happmess,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Ameo. 
The  beginning,  £c. 

Il^pe, 
To  read  the  Groepels  before  Easter. 
To  rise  at  eight 
To  be  temperate  in  food. 


This  year  has  passed  with  so  little  improvement 
that  I  doubt  whether  I  have  not  rather  impaired 
than  increased  my  learning.  To  this  omission 
some  ex.t«rnal  causes  have  contributed.    In  the 


winter  I  was  distreasad  bjr  a  eoqgh ;  m  the 
sunmicran  inflammation  fell  upon  my  osefbl  eye, 
firom  whidi  it  has  not  y  et,  I  fear,  reoovonBd ;  ia 
the  aatomn  1  took  a  journey  to  the  Hebnde% 
but  my  mind  was  not  free  nom  pertmbatioo ; 
Tct  the  chief  cause  of  my  de6cieocy  has  beeo  a 
life  immethodical  and  unsettled,  which  breaks 
all  puiposes,  oonfoonds  and  suppresaea  me- 
moiy^  and  peihaps  leaves  too  modi  leisore  to 
imagination.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  npoQ  me. 
Janoaiy  9th,  1774. 


1776. 

Mmm^-T%ut9da3f,  JfyrQ  Ittk. 

Of  the  use  of  time,  or  of  my  oommendatioo  o^ 
myself,  I  thou^t  no  more,  but  lest  life  in  rest- 
less nights  and  broken  days,  till  tins  week 
awakened  my  attention. 

This  year  has  passed  with  yeiy  little  improve- 
ment, perhaps  with  diminution  of  knoinedge. 
Much  time  1  have  not  left ;  infirmitiea  oppnas 
me.  But  muchremains  to  be  done.  I  hope  te 
rise  at  eight  or  sooner  in  the  morning. 


Good  Friday,  J^HllAlk^  177ft. 
Boswell  came  in  before  I  was  up.  We  break- 
fasted ;  I  only  drank  tea,  without  milk  or  hiea4. 
We  went  to  church,  saw  Dr.  Wethcnrd  in  the 
pew,  and,  by  his  desire,  took  him  home  with 
us.  He  did  not  go  very  soon,  and  Boeweil 
stayed.  Boswcll  and  I  went  to  church,  but  came 
very  late.  We  then  took  tea,  by  Boswelt^ 
desire ;  and  I  ate  one  bun^  I  think,  thati  mij^ 
not  seem  to  &st  ostentatiously.  Boawell  sat 
with  me  till  night;  we  had  some  serious  talk. 
When  he  went,  I  gave  Francis  some  diredioos 
for  preparation  to  communicate.  Thus  hu 
paasedy  hitherto,  this  awfiil  day. 


lOO.  9iy.  p.  M 
When  I  look  back  upon  reaolatioiiB  of  improve* 
ment  and  amendment,  which  have  year  after 
year  been  made  and  broken,  either  by  iie|^ 
^^ce,  forgetfiilness,  vicious  idleness,  casual 
mterruption.  or  morbid  infirmity ;  when  I  find 
that  so  much  of  my  lifelias  st<Jen  unprofitaUy 
away,  and  that  I  can  descry  by  retroepediQii 
scarcely  a  few  single  ^ays  properly  and  vicD- 
rously  employed ;  why  oo  F  yet  try  to  reaorre 
again  ?  I  try  beo&uae  reformation  is  neoeasary, 
and  despair  is  criminal ;  I  try,  in  humble  hope 
of  the  help  of  God. 
As  my  life  has,  firom  my  eaxlieat  yean,  bean 
wasted  in  a  morning  bed,  my  purpoae  ia  from 
Eaater-day  to  rise  early,  not  later  umn  ta^ 


no.  15^.  F.M.D.J. 
EoMter  JSve,  Jfyril  161*,  I77X 

Iroae  m<»e  eaiWthan  in  common,  after  a  niglit 
disturbed  by  datulendea,  though  I  bad  taken 
so  little.  I  prayed,  but  my  mhxl  was  nnaettted, 
and  I  did  not  fix  upon  me  book.  Altar  the 
hcead  aiki  tea  I  trifled,  and  about  three  ordand 
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eodee  aikl  btms  for  my  diDner.  I  6nd  more 
faintncss  and  uneasiness  in  fasting  than  I  did 
foraicriy* 

While  coflbe  was  preparing,  Collier  came  in,  a 
man  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  more  than  twen^ 
▼ears,  but  whom  I  consulted  about  Macky's 
books.  We  talked  of  old  friends  and  past 
occurrences,  and  ate  and  drank  together. 

1  then  read  a  little  in  the  Testament,  and  tried 
Fiddes*s  Body  of  Divinity,  but  did  not  settle. 

I  then  went  to  Evening  Prayer,  and  was  tolera- 
bly composed.  At  my  return  I  sat  a  while, 
then  retu^  but  found  reading  uneasy. 

u,  P.  M. 

These  two  days  in  which  I  fasted  1  have  not  been 
sleepy,  though  I  rested  ilL 


Easter  Day. 

Jipril  16(A,  1775. 
Almighty  (Jod,  heavenly  Father,  whose  mercy 
IS  over  all  thy  works,  look  with  pity  on  my  mise- 
ries  and  sins.  Suffer  me  to  commemorate,  in  thy 
presence,  my  redemption  by  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ 
Enable  me  so  to  repent  of'^my  mispent  time,  that 
I  may  pass  the  residue  of  my  life  in  thy  fear,  and 
to  thy^lory.  Relieve,  O  Lord,  as  seemeth  best 
tmto  Tnee,  the  infirmities  of  my  body,  and  the 
perturbation  of  my  mind.  Fill  my  thoughts  with 
awful  love  of  thy  goodness,  with  just  fear  of  thine 
anger,  and  with  humble  confidence  in  thy  mercy. 
Let  me  study  thy  laws,  and  labour  in  the  duties 
which  Thou  shait  set  before  me.  Take  not  from 
mo  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  incite  in  me  such  good 
desires,  as  may  produce  dilioent  endeavours  afler 
thy  glory  and  my  own  siuvation ;  and  when, 
after  hopes  and  fears,  and  joys  and  sorrows. 
Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  receive  me  to  eternal 
happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

CoUier  is  dead.    April  7th,  1776. 
Transcribed  from  a  former  book,  with  a  slight 

emendation  or  two.    With  that  book  I  parted, 

perhaps  imnecessarily,  by  a  catch. 


September  13th,  1776. 

O  Grod,  by  whom  aU  things  were  created  and 
are  sustained,  who  givest  and  takest  away,  in 
whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  accept  my  impeiw 
feet  thanks  for  the  length  of  days  which  Thou 
hast  vouchsafed  to  grant  me ;  impress  upon  my 
mind  such  repentance  of  the  time  mispent  in 
flinfubess  and  negligence,  that  1  may  obtain  for- 
giveness of  all  my  offences ;  and  so  calm  my 
mi  ^d.  and  strengthen  nnr  resolutions,  that  I  may 
live  the  remaining  part  oi  my  Kfe  in  thy  fear,  and 
with  thy  favour.  Take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from 
me ;  but  let  me  so  love  thy  laws,  and  so  obey 
them,  that  I  may  finally  be  received  to  etemid 
happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
Composed  at  Calais,  in  a  sleepless  night,  and 

used  before  the  mom  at  Notre  Dame.^bVritten 

at  St  Omer's. 


1776. 

JanMory  l«f. 
Almighty  God,  merdful  Father,  who  hast  per- 
mitted too  to  see  the  beginnmg  of  another  year, 


grant  that  the  time  which  Thou  shah  yrt  aflbrd 
me,  may  be  spent  to  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation 
of  my  own  soul.  Strengthen  all  good  resolutions, 
and  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  have 
mercy  upon  me,  and  shed  thy  blessing  both  on 
my  soul  and  body,  for  the  sake  of  Jesas  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amem 


Easter  Dat« 

Jipnl  Ith^ 
The  time  is  a(!;ain  at  which,  since  the  death  of  rar 
poor  dear  Tetty,  on  whom  God  have  mercy,  1 
have  annually  commemorated  the  mystery  of 
Redemption,  and  annually  purposed  to  amend 
my  life.  My  reigning  sm,  to  which  perhaps 
many  others  are  appendant,  is  waste  of  time, 
and  general  sluggishness,  to  which  I  was  al* 
ways  inclined,  and,  in  part  of  my  life,  have 
been  almost  compelled  by  morbid  melancholy 
and  disturbance  of  mind.  Melancholy  has 
had  in  me  its  paroxysms  and  remissions,  but  I 
have  not  improved  tne  intervals,  nor  sufficiently 
resisted  my  natural  inclination,  or  sickly  habits* 
I  will  resoIviL  henceforth,  to  rise  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  so  tar  as  resolution  is  proper,  and  will 
pray  that  God  will  strengthen  me.  I  have  be- 
gun this  morning. 
Though  for  the  past  week  I  have  had  an  anxiout 
design  of  communicatmg  UMlay,  I  performed 
no  particular  act  of  devotion,  till  on  Friday  I 
went  to  church.  My  desij^  was  to  pass  part 
of  the  day  in  exercises  ofpiety,  but  Mr.  Bos- 
well  interrupted  me ;  of  him,  however,  I  could 
have  rid  myself,  but  poor  Thrale,  orbita  et  exspes, 
came  for  comfort,  and  sat  tiU  seven,  when  w« 
all  went  to  church. 
In  the  morning  I  had  at  church  some  radiations  of 

comfort 
I  fasted,  though  less  rigorously  than  at  other 
times*    I,  by  negUgence,  poured  milk  into  the 
tea,  and,  in  the  af&moon,  drank  one  dish  of 
cofiee  with  Thrale ;  yet  at  night,  after  a  fit  of 
drowsiness,  1  felt  m3rself  very  much  disordered 
by  emptiness,  and  cidled  for  tea,  with  peevish 
and  impatient  eagerness.     My  distress  wa« 
very  sroat 
Yesterday,  I  do  not  recollect  that  to  go  to  church 
came  into  my  thoughts ;  but  I  sat  in  my  cham- 
ber, preparing  for  preparation :  interrupted,  I 
know  not  how.     1  was  near  two  hours  at 
dinner. 
I  go  now  with  hope. 
To  rise  in  the  morning  at  eight 
To  use  my  remaining  time  with  diligence. 
To  study  more  accurately  the  Christian  Religioa 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
preservMl  me,  by  thy  tender  forbearance,  once 
more  to  commemorate  thy  love  in  the  redemption 
of  the  worid ;  grant  that  I  may  so  live  the  residue 
of  my  days,  as  to  obtain  thy  mercy  when  Thou 
shalt  call  me  from  the  present  state.  lUominate 
my  thoughts  with  knowledge,  and  inflame  my 
heart  wiUi  holy  desires.  Grant  me  to  resolve 
well,  and  keep  my  resolutions ;  take  not  fiiom  me 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  in  life  and  in  death  hava 
mercy  on  me,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

Acts  of  Forgiveness. 
P.  M.  In  the  pew  I  read  my  Prayer,  and  com- 
mended my  friends,  and  those  that  died  this 
year.    At  the  altar  I  was  generally  attentive ; 
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•ome  thought!  of  TmnHj  came  into  my  mind 
while  others  were  communicating ;  but  1  found, 
when  I  considered  them,  that  thev  did  not  tend 
to  irrererence  of  God.  At  the  altar  I  renewed 
my  resolutions.  When  I  received,  some  tender 
images  struck  me.  I  was  so  molHfied  by  the 
concluding  address  to  our  Saviour,  that  I  could 
not  utter  it  The  communicants  were  mostly 
women.  At  intervals  I  read  collects,  and  re- 
collected, as  I  could,  my  Prayer.  Since  my 
return,  1  have  said  it    2P.M. 

Jfoy  31«/,  1776. 

Theee  resolutions  I  have  not  practised  nor  recol- 
lected. O  God,  grant  me  to  begin  now,  for 
Jesus  Chnst's  sake.    Amen. 


July  35^  1778. 

O  God,  who  hast  ordained  that  whatever  is  to 
he  desired  should  be  sought  by  labour,  and  who. 
by  thy  blessing,  biingest  honest  labour  to  good 
efiect;  look  with  mercy  upon  my  studies  and 
endeavours.  Grant  me,  OLord,  to  design  only 
what  is  lawful  and  fight ;  and  afford  me  calmness 
of  mind,  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  that  1  may 
so  do  thy  will  iu  this  short  hfe,  as  to  obtam  bap- 
nness  in  the  woild  to  come,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Uhrist  our  Lord.  Amen. 
When  I  purposed  to  app], 

particularly  of  the  Greek 


[orously  to  study, 
Italian  tongues. 


17T7. 

January  I«f,  3  F.  Jit 
Almighty  Lord,  merciful  Father,  vouchsafe  to 
accept  the  thanks  which  I  now  presume  to  offer 
Thee,  for  the  prolongation  of  mv  life.  Grant,  O 
Lord,  that  as  my  days  are  multiplied,  my  good 
resohitions  may  be  strengthened,  my  power  of 
resisting  temptations  increased,  and  my  struggles 
with  snares  and  obstructions  invigorated.  Re- 
lieve the  infirmities  both  of  my  mmd  and  body. 
Grant  me  such  strength  as  my  duties  may  require, 
and  such  diligence  as  may  improve  those  oppor- 
tunities of  good  that  shall  be  offered  me.  Deliver 
me  from  &e  intrusion  of  evil  thoujB[lits.  Grant 
me  true  repentance  of  my  past  lire :  and  as  I 
draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  grave,  strengthen 
my  fiuth,  raliven  my  hope,  extend  my  clurity, 
end  purify  my  desires  ^  and  so  help  me  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  when  it  shall  be  thy  pleasure  to 
call  me  lumce,  I  may  be  received  to  everiasting 
happiness,  for  the  sake  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ 
oar  Lord.  Amen. 
Our  Father^ 


March  ^tk. 

This  day  is  Good  Friday.  It  is  likewise  the  day 
on  whidvmy  poor  Tetty  was  taken  from  ma 

My  thoughts  were  disturbed  in  bed.  I  remem- 
bered that  it  was  my  wife's  dying  day,  and 
begged  pardon  for  all  our  sins,  and  commended 
her  ;  but  resolved  to  mix  little  of  my  own  sor- 
rows or  cares  with  the  great  solemnity.  Having 
taken  only  tea,  without  milk,  I  went  to  church ; 
had  time,  before  service,  to  commend  ray  wife, 
and  wished  to  join  quietly  in  the  service,  but  I 
did  not  hear  well,  and  my  mind  grew  unsettled 
and  perplexed.    Having  rested  iu  in  the  night, 


I  dombered  at  the  sermon,  wlBdi»  I  Akaik,  I 
could  not,  as  I  sat,  perfectly  hear. 

I  returned  home,  but  could  not  settle  my  minu. 
At  last  I  read  a  chapter.  Then  went  dow& 
about  six  or  seven,  and  ate  two  cross  boos,  vm 
drank  tea.  Fastmg  for  some  time  has  been 
uneasy,  and  I  have  taken  but  little. 

At  n^t  I  had  some  ease.  L.  D.  I  had  pv^ed 
for  pardon  and  peace. 

I  slept  in  the  afieinoon. 


99tky  Eaater  JSpt. 

I  lose,  and  again  prayed,  with  relerence  to  my 
departed  wife.  I  neither  read  nor  went  to 
chureh,  yet  can  scarcely  tdl  how  I  have  been 
hindered.  1  treated  with  booksellers  on  a 
bargain,  but  the  time  was  not  long. 


The  day  is  now  come  again,  in  which  by  a  eas- 
tern which  since  the  death  of  my  wife  I  have  by 
the  divine  assistance  always  observed,  I  am  to 
renew  the  great  covenant  with  my  Maker  and 
my  Judge.  I  humbly  hope  to  perform  it  better^ 
I  hope  for  more  effic^tcy  of  resolution,  and  mofe 
diligence  of  endeavour.  When  I  survey  my 
past  life,  I  discover  nothing  but  a  barren  waste 
of  time,  with  some  disorders  of  body,  and  dis- 
turbances of  the  mind  very  near  to  madness^ 
which  I  hope  He  that  made  me,  will  sufier  to 
extenuate  many  foults,  and  excuse  many  de6- 
dencies.  Yet  much  remains  to  be  repented 
and  reformed.  I  hope  that  I  refer  more  to  God 
than  in  former  times^  and  consider  more  what 
snbmissioa  is  due  to  his  dbpensations.  Bat  I 
have  very  little  reformed  my  practical  life ;  and 
the  time  in  which  I  can  struggle  with  habits 
cannot  be  now  expected  to  be  fong.  Grant,  O 
God,  that  I  may  no  loiuer  resolve  in  vain,  or 
dream  away  the  life  which  thy  kidulgence  gives 
me,  in  vacancy  and  uselessness. 

I  went  to  bed  about  two,  had  a  disturbed  night, 
though  not  80  disties^  as  at  some  other  timeiu 


Almigbty  and  most  merdliil  Father,  who  seeit 
all  our  miseries  and  knowest  aU  our  neceaatics, 
look  ilown  upon  me,  and  pity  me.  Defend  ms 
from  the  violent  incursions  of  evil  thoughts,  and 
enable  me  to  form  and  keep  soch  resolutions  as 
may  conduce  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  wfakh 
thy  providence  diaD  appoint  me  ;  and  so  help  me 
by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  my  heart  nmy  soieh 
there  be  fixed  where  trae  joys  are  to  be  foond, 
and  that  I  may  serve  thee  with  pore  afiectkn 
and  a  cheerful  mind.  Have  mert^  mmo  me,  O 
God,  have  mercy  upon  me ;  years  ana  infirmities 
oppress  me,  terror  and  anxiety  beset  me.  Have 
mercyupoome,  my  Creator  and  my  Judce.  In  all 
dangers  protect  me,  in  all  perplexilies  r»eve  sad 
fi«e  me,  and  so  help  me  by  thy  Holy  Soirit,  that 
I  may  now  so  commemorate  the  deam  of  thy 
Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  that  when  thsi 
short  and  painfiil  life  shall  have  an  end,  I  may, 
for  his  sake,  be  received  to  everlasting  happiness. 
Amen 
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jiprtietk^im. 

Bj  one  strange  jiinderence  or  another,  I  have 
been  withheld  from  the  contmuation  of  my 
thonghtfl  to  this  day,  the  Sunday  fonowmg 
Easter-day. 

On  Easter-day  I  was  at  church  eariy,  and  there 
prayed  over  my  prayer,  and  commended  Tetty 
ana  my  other  fhends.  I  was  for  some  time 
much  distressed^  but  at  last  obtained,  I  hope, 
from  the  Qod  of  Peace,  more  ouiet  than  I  have 
enjoyed  for  a  long  time.  I  had  made  no  reso- 
lution, but,  as  my  heart  grew  lighter,  my  hopes 
revived,  and  my  courage  increased ;  ana  I 
wrote  with  my  pencil  in  my  Common  Prayer 
Book. 

Vka  ordinanda. 
Biblia  le^enda. 
Theologn  opera  danda. 
Berviendum  et  letandum. 

I  then  went  to  the  altar,  having,  I  believe,  again 
read  my  prayer.  I  then  went  to  the  table  and 
communicated,*  prayinff  for  some  tune  after- 
wards ;  but  the  parttcuutf  matter  of  my  prayer 
I  do  not  remember. 

I  dined,  by  an  appointment,  with  Mrs.  Gardiner, 
and  passed  the  afternoon  with  such  calm  elad- 
ness  of  mind  as  it  is  very  long  since  I  felt  be- 
fore. I  came  home,  and  be^n  to  r^  the 
Bible.  I  passed  the  night  in  such  sweet  un- 
interruptea  sleep,  as  I  have  not  known  since  I 
slept  at  Fort  Augustus. 

On  Monday  I  dined  with  Sheward,  on  Tuesday 
with  Paradise.  The  mornings  have  been  de- 
voured by  company,  and  one  intrusion  has, 
through  the  whole  week,  succeeded  to  another. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  proposed  to  myself 
a  scheme  oTlife,  and  a  plan  of  study ;  but 
neither  life  has  been  rectified,  nor  study  fol- 
lowed. Days  and  months  pass  in  a  dream; 
and  I  am  afraid  that  ray  memory  grows  less 
tenacious,  and  my  observation  less  attentive. 
If  I  am  decaying  it  is  time  to  make  haste.  My 
nights  are  restless  and  tedious,  and  my  days 
drowsy.  The  flatulence  which  torments  me, 
has  sometimes  so  obstructed  my  breath,  Uiat 
the  act  of  respiration  became  not  only  volunta- 
ry but  laborious  in  a  decumbent  posture.  By 
copious  bleeding  I  was  relieved,  but  not  cured. 

I  have  this  year  omitted  church  on  most  Sundays, 
intendinff  to  supply  the  defidence  in  the  week. 
So  that  1  owe  twelve  attendances  on  worship. 
I  will  make  no  more  such  superstitious  stipu- 
lations, which  entangle  the  mind  with  unbidaen 
obligations. 

My  purpose  once  more,  O  Thou  merciful  Creator, 
that  govemest  all  our  hearts  and  actions,  fiiorfK 
otfiM  Kvptfv^p,  let  not  my  purpose  be  vain  :  My 
purpose  once  more  is, 

To  rise  at  eight 

To  keep  a  journal 

To  read  the  whole  Bible,  in  some  language,  be- 
fore Easter. 

To  gather  ihe  arguments  for  Christianity. 

To  worship  Qod  more  fieqoently  in  public. 


jUkboum,  Sept,  18<A,  1777. 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
brought  me  to  the  beginning  of  another  year. 


srant  roe  so  to  remember  thy  gifts,  and  so  to  ac- 
knowledge thy  goodness,  as  that  every  year  and 
day  which  Thou  shalt  yet  grant  me,  may  be  eoh* 


ployed  to  the  amendment  of  my  fife,  and  in  the 
diligent  discharge  of  such  duties  as  thy  provi- 
dence shall  allot  me.  Grant  me,  by  thy  srace,  to 
know  and  to  do  what  Thou  requirest  Give  me 
good  desires^  and  remove  thosor  unpedimenta 
which  may  hinder  them  from  e^ct  Forgive  me 
my  sins,  negliffences  and  ignorances]  and  when 
at  last  Thou  shalt  call  me  to  another  fife,  receive 
me  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


ir78. 

Good  Fkidat. 

JlprUVttk. 

It  has  happened  this  week,  as  it  never  happened 
in  Pasaon  Week  before,  that  I  have  never 
dined  at  home,  and  I  have  therefore  neither 
practised  abstinence  nor  peculiar  devotioiL 

This  morning  before  I  went  to  bed  I  enlarged  my 
prayers,  by  adding  some  collects  with  reference 
to  the  day.  I  rested  moderately,  and  rose  about 
nine,  which  b  more  early  than  is  usual.  I 
think  I  added  something  to  my  morning 
Pravers.  Boswell  came  in  to  go  to  church ; 
we  had  tea,  but  I  did  not  eat  Talk  lost  our 
time,  and  we  came  to  church  late,  at  the  Second 
Lesson.  My  mind  has  been  for  some  tim« 
feeble  and  impressible,  and  some  trouble  it  gave 
me  in  the  morning ;  but  I  went  with  some  con** 
fidence  and  calmness  through  the  prayers. 

In  my  return  from  church,  I  was  accosted  by  Ed- 
wards, an  old  fellow-coUegian,  who  had  not 
seen  me  smce  1729.  He  knew  me,  and  asked 
if  I  remembered  one  Edwards ;  I  did  not  at 
first  recollect  the  name,  but  gradually  as  we 
walked  along,  recovered  it,  and  tola  him  a 
conversation  that  had  passed  at  an  alehouse 
between  us.  My  purpose  is  to  continue  our 
acquaintance. 

We  sat  till  the  time  of  worship  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  came  again  late,  at  the  Psalms.  Not 
easily,  I  think,  hearing  the  sermon,  or  not  being 
attentive,  I  fell  asleep.  When  we  came  home 
we  had  tea,  and  I  ate  two  buns,  being  some- 
what uneasy  with  fasting,  and  not  being  alone. 
If  I  had  not  been  observed,  I  should  probabt^ 
have  fasted. 


Eastbr  Day. 

Jiprit  19M,  after  19  at  nighL 

0  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

Yesterday  (18th)  I  rose  late,  having  not  slept  ilL 
Having  promised  a  dedication,  I  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  vrrite:  but  for  some  time  neither 
wrote  nor  read.  Langton  came  in  and  talked. 
After  dinner  I  wrote.  At  tea  Boswell  came  in. 
He  stayed  till  near  twelve. 

1  purpcMied  to  have  gone  in  the  evening  to  church, 

but  missed  the  hour. 

Edwards  observed  how  many  we  have  outfived. 
I  hope,  yet  hope,  that  my  future  life  shall  be 
better  than  my  past 

From  the  year  1752,  the  year  m  which  my  poor 
dear  Tetty  died,  upon  whose  soul  may  Grod 
have  had  mercy  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ, 
I  have  received  tlie  sacrament  every  year  at 
Easter.    My  purpose  is  to  recetve  it  now.    O 
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Lord  Ood,  for  th«  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  make 

it  effectual  to  my  salvallon. 

My  purposes  are,         -  .,  r 

To  study  divinity,  particalarly  the  eridences  of 

Christianity.  ,         . 

To  read  the  New  Testament  over  m  the  year, 

with  more  use  than  hitherto  of  commentators. 
To  be  diligent  in  my  undertakings. 
To  serve  and  trust  God,  and  be  cheerfiiL 


Ahnighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  su£^  me 
once  more  to  commemorate  the  death  of  thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  tny  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  and 
make  the  memorial  of  his  death  profitable  to  my 
salvation,  by  strengthening  my  faith  in  his  merits, 
and  quickening  ray  obedience  to  his  laws.  Re- 
move from  me,  O  God,  all  inordinate  desires,  all 
corrupt  passions,  and  all  vain  terrors,  and  fill 
me  vnth  zeal  for  thy  glory,  and  with  confidence 
in  thy  mercy.  Make  me  to  love  all  men,  and 
enable  me  to  use  thy  mils,  whatever  Thou  shalt 
bestow,  to  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-creatures.  So 
lighten  the  weight  of  vears,  and  so  mitigate  the 
Mictions  of  disease,  that  I  may  continue  fit  for 
thy  service,  and  useful  in  my  station.  And  so  let 
me  pass  through  this  life,  by  the  guidance  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  at  last  1  may  enter  into  eternal 
joy,  throu^  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


I  have  written  a  little  of  the  Lives  c^  the  PoeCs^ 
I  think  with  all  my  usual  vigour.  I  have  made 
sermons,  perharife  as  readily  as  formerly.  My 
memory  is  less  faithfiil  in  retaining  names,  and 
I  am  afraid  in  retaining  occurrences.  Of  this 
vacillation  and  vagrancy  of  mind,  I  impute  a 
ffreat  port  to  a  fortuitous  and  unsettled  life,  and 
therefore  purpose  to  spend  my  time  with  more 
method. 

This  year,  the  28th  of  March  passed  away  with, 
out  memorial  Poor  Tetty,  whatever  were  our 
faults  and  failings,  we  loved  each  other !  I  did 
not  forget  thee  yesterday.  Couldest  thou  have 
lived  I 

I  am  now,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  begin  a  new 
life. 


1T79. 

Jamuay  U/,  before  lintke  morning. 
Almighty  CJod,  merciful  Father,  who  have 
granted  to  me  the  beginning  of  another  year, 
grant  that  I  may  employ  thy  gifts  to  thy  gloiy, 
and  my  own  salvation.  Elxcite  me  to  amend  my 
life :  give  me  good  resolutions,  and  enable  me  to 
p€»torm  them.  As  I  approach  the  grave,  let  my 
faith  be  invigorated,  my  hope  exalted,  and  my 
charity  enlarged.  Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  in  the  course  of  my  life  wotect  me, 
in  the  hour  of  death  sustam  me,  ana  finally  re^ 
ceive  me  to  everiasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


Having  gone  to  bed  about  two,  I  rose  about  nine, 
and,  having  prayed,  went  to  church.  I  came 
early,  and  used  this  praver.  After  sermon  I 
agam  used  my  prayer ;  the  Collect  for  the  day 
I  repeated  several  times,  at  least  the  petitions. 
I  recommended  my  fiiends.  At  the  altar  I 
prayed  earnestly,  and  when  I  came  home, 
prayed  for  pardon  and  peace;  repeated  my 
own  prayer,  and  added  the  petitions  of  the 
Collect, 

0  God,  have  mercy  upon  me,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ    Amen. 

At  my  return  home,  I  returned  thanks  for  the 
opportunity  of  conmiunion. 

1  was  called  down  to  Mrs.  NoUikens.  Boswell 
came  in ;  then  dinner.  After  dinner,  which 
I  believe  was  late,  I  read  the  First  Epistle  to 
Thess. ;  then  went  to  Evening  Prayers ;  then 
came  to  tea,  and  afterwards  tried  VosHus  dt 
BapHsmo,    I  was  sleepy. 


Monday f  Jipril  90fA,  1778. 

After  a  good  night,  as  I  am  forced  to  reckon,  I 
rose  seasonably,  and  prayed,  using  the  Collect 
for  yesterday. 

In  reviewing  my  time  from  Blaster  1777, 1  found 
a  verv  melancholy  and  shamefiil  blank.  So 
little  has  been  done,  that  days  and  months  are 
without  any  trace.  My  health  has,  indeed, 
been  very  much  interrupted.  My  nights  have 
been  commonly,  not  only  restless,  but  painful 
and  fatiguing.  My  respbation  was  once  so 
difficult,  that  an  asthma  was  suspected.  I 
could  not  walk,  but  with  great  difficulty,  from 
Stowhill  to  Qreenhill.  Some  rel  ization  of  my 
breast  has  been  procured,  I  think,  by  opium, 
which,  though  it  never  gives  me  sleep,  frees  my 
breast  from  spasms. 


Good  Fridat. 

Jtprtl^d. 
After  a  night  restless  and  oppressive,  I  rose  this 
morning  somewhat  earlier  than  is  usual ;  and 
having  taken  tea,  which  was  very  necessary  to 
compose  the  disorder  in  my  breast,  having 
eaten  nothing,  I  went  to  church  with  Boswell 
We  came  late ;  I  was  able  to  attend  the  Litany 
with  little  perturbation.  When  we  came  home 
I  began  the  First  to  the  Thess.  having  prayed 
by  the  Collect  for  the  right  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. I  gave  Boswell  Lts  Peiistfs  He  Pa^eiL, 
that  he  might  not  interrupt  me.  I  did  not,  I 
beUeve,  rewA  very  diligently  ;  and  before  I  had 
read  far,  we  went  to  church  again  ;  I  was  again 
attentive.  At  home  I  read  again,  then  diank 
tea,  with  a  bun  and  a  haK^  thinking  myself  less 
able  to  fast  than  at  former  timtss ;  and  then 
concluded  the  Epistle.  Being  much  oppressed 
with  drowsiness,  I  slept  about  an  hour  by  the 
fire. 

11  P.  ir. 

I  am  now  to  review  the  last  year,  and  find  little 
but  dismal  vacuity,  neither  business  nor  p)e«. 
sure;  much  intended,  and  little  done.  My 
health  is  much  broken ;  my  nights  afibrd  me 
little  rest  I  have  tried  opium,  but  its  bdp  is 
counterbalanced  with  great  disturbance  j  it  pre* 
vents  the  spasms,  but  it  hinders  sleep.  O  God, 
have  mercy  on  me. 

Last  week  I  published  [the  first  part  of  J  the  Lives 
of  the  PoeU,  written,  I  hope,  m  such  a  mannei 
as  may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  ptetjr. 

In  this  last  year  I  have  made  little  acquisition ;  1 
have  scarcely  read  any  thing.     I  maintain  Mrs. 

and  her  daughter.    Other  good  of  myself 

I  know  not  where  to  find,  except  a  little  charity. 
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But  I  am  now  in  my  seventieth  year ;  what  can 
be  done,  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 


Easter  Eyb. 

Jipril  3d,  1719,  II  P.  M, 
This  is  the  time  of  my  annual  review,  and  annual 
resoluttoD.  I'he  review  is  comfortlessi.  little 
done.  Part  of  the  life  of  Dryden  and  the  life 
of  Milton  have  been  written;  but  my  mind 
has  neither  been  improved  nor  enlarged.  I 
Jiave  read  little,  almost  nothing.  And  I  am 
not  conscious  that  I  have  gained  any  good,  or 
quitted  any  evil  habits. 
Of  resolutions  I  have  made  so  many,  with  so 
littJe  effect,  that  I  am  almost  weary,  but  by  the 
help  of  God,  am  not  yet  hopeless.  C^ood  reso- 
Intions  must  be  made  and  kept  I  am  almost 
seventy  years  old,  and  have  no  time  to  lose. 
The  distressful  re^essnessof  my  niffhts,  makes 
it  difficult  to  settle  the  course  of  my  days. 
Something,  however,  let  me  do. 


Eastbr  Dat. 

Jipril  4(*,  1T79. 

I  rose  about  half  an  hour  after  nine,  transcribed 
the  prayer  written  last  night ;  ana  by  neglect- 
ing to  count  time  sat  too  long  at  breakfast  so 
that  I  came  to  church  at  the  First  Lesson.  I 
attended  the  Litany  pretty  well;  but  in  the 
pew  could  not  hear  the  communion  service, 
and  missed  the  prayer  for  the  church  militant 
Before  I  went  to  the  altar,  I  prayed  the  occa- 
sional prayer.  At  the  altar  1  commended  my 
e  ,  and  again  prayed  the  prayer ;  I  then  prayed 
the  Collects,  and  again  my  own  prayer  by 
memory.  I  left  out  a  clause.  I  then  receivea, 
I  hope  with  earnestness :  and  while  othera  r^ 
ceived  sat  down;  but  thinking  that  posture, 
though  usual,  improper,  I  rose  and  stood.  I 
prayed  again  in  the  pew,  but  with  what  prayer 
1  have  forfi^otten. 

When  I  ukecl  the  occasional  prayer,  at  the  altar, 
I  added  a  general  purpose, 
To  avoid  idleness. 

I  gave  two  shillings  to  the  plate. 

Before  I  went  I  used,  I  think,  my  prayer,  and 
endeavoured  to  calm  my  mind.  After  my  re- 
turn I  used  it  again,  and  the  Collect  for  the 
day.    Lord  have  mercy  upon  me. 

I  have  for  some  ni^ts  called  Francis  to  prayers, 
and  last  night  mscouised  with  him  on  the  sa- 
crament 


Eastbe  Day. 

JifiHl  Ath,  IT79. 

Purposes^ 
To  rise  at  eidit,  or  as  soon  as  I  can. 
To  read  the  Scriptures.. 
To  study  religion. 

Almighty  Qod,  by  thy  merciful  continuance  of 
my  life,  1  come  once  more  to  commemorate  the 
suftcrings  and  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  and 
to  implore  that  mercy  which,  for  his  sake,  Thou 
abowest  to  sinners.   Forgive  me  my  sins,  O  Lord, 


and  enable  me  to  forsake  them.  Ease,  if  it  shall 
please  Thee,  the  anxieties  of  my  mind,  and  relieve 
the  infirmities  of  my  body.  Let  me  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  unnecessary  terrors,  and  let  not  the 
weakness  of  age  make  me  unable  to  amend  ray 
life.  O  Lord,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
but  receive  my  petitions,  succour  and  comfort  me, 
and  let  me  so  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days, 
that  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  I  ma^^  enter 
into  eternal  happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 


Sept.  ISth,  1779.  H.  P.  M.  13f»uf. 
Almighty  Ood,  Creator  of  all  thine&  in  whose 
hands  are  ufe  and  death,  glory  be  to  Thee  for  all 
thy  mercies,  and  for  the  prolongation  of  my  life 
to  the  common  age  of  man.  Pardon  me,  O 
gracious  God,  all  the  offences  which  in  the  course 
of  seventy  yeara  I  have  committed  against  thy 
Holy  Laws,  and  all  negligences  of  those  duties 
which  Thou  hast  required.  Look  with  pity  upon 
me,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  enable 
me  to  pass  the  days  which  Thou  shalt  yet  vouch- 
safe to  grant  me,  in  thy  fear,  and  to  thy  glory : 
and  accept,  O  Lord,  the  remains  of  a  nuspent 
life,  that  when  thou  shalt  call  me  to  another  state, 
I  may  be  received  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  LoroT    Amen. 


My  purpose  is  to  communicate  at  Jeast  thrice  a 

year. 
To  study  the  Scriptures. 
To  be  diligent 


1780. 

Jbuwofy  l9l,  H,  L  JL  M, 

Almighty  Qod,  my  Creator  and  Preserver,  by 
whose  mercy  my  life  has  been  continued  to  the 
beginning  of  another  year,  grant  me  with  mcrease 
of  days,  increase  oi  hohness ;  that  as  I  live 
k>nger  I  may  be  better  prepared  to  appear  before 
Thee,  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  from  my  present 
state. 

Make  me,  O  Lord,  truly  thankful  for  the  mercy 
which  thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  show  me  through 
my  wh^e  life ;  make  me  thankful  for  the  health 
which  Thou  hast  restored  in  the  last  year,  and  let 
the  remains  of  my  strength  and  life  l>e  employed 
to  thy  glory  and  my  own  salvation. 

Take  not,  O  Lord,  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me ; 
enable  me  to  avoid  or  overcome  all  that  may 
hinder  my  advancement  in  eodUness ;  let  me  be  no 
longer  idle,  no  longer  sinful ;  but  give  me  recti- 
tude of  thought  and  constancy  of  action,  and 
bring  me  atlast  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Amen. 


Stmdttjff  June  \6th. 
In  the  morning  of  this  day  last  year,  I  perceived 
the  remission  of  those  convulsions  in  my 
breast  which  had  distressed  me  more  than 
twenty  yeais.  I  returned  thanks  at  church  for 
the  mercy  granted  me,  which  has  now  con- 
tinued a  year. 
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Almiffhty  Qod,  our  Creator  and  Preserver, 
from  whom  proceedetb  all  good,  enable  me  to  re- 
ceive with  bumble  acknowledgment  of  thy  un- 
bounded benignity^  and  with  due  conaciousnesa  of 
my  own  unwortninesa,  that  recovery  and  con- 
tinuance of  health  which  Thou  haat  granted  me, 
and  vouchsafe  to  accept  the  thanks  which  I  now 
ofier.  Glory  be  to  Thee.  O  Lord,  for  this  and  all 
thy  mercies.  Grant.  I  beseech  Thee,  that  the 
health  and  life  which  thou  shalt  yet  allow  me, 
may  conduce  to  my  eternal  happiness.  Take  not 
from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit;  but  so  help  and  bless 
me,  that  when  thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  I  may 
obtain  pardon  and  salvation,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


Sept.  18th,  1790. 

I  am  now  beginning  the  seventy-second  year  of 
my  life,  with  more  strength  of  body  and  greater 
vigour  of  mind  than  I  think  is  common  at  that 
age.  But  though  the  convulsions  in  my  breast 
are  relieved,  my  sleep  is  seldom  long.  My 
nights  are  wakeful,  and  therefore  I  am  some- 
times sleepy  in  the  day.  I  have  been  attentive 
to  my  diet,  and  have  oiminished  the  bulk  of  my 
body.  I  have  not  at  all  studied,  nor  written 
diljfrently;  I  have  Swifl  and  Pope  yet  to  write ; 
Swifl  is  just  begun. 

I  have  forgotten  or  neglected  my  resolutions  or 
purposes,  which  I  now  humbly  and  timorously 
renew.  Surely  I  shall  not  spend  my  whole  hfe 
with  my  own  total  disapprobation.  Perhaps 
God  may  grant  me  now  to  begin  a  wiser  ana  a 
better  life. 


Almighty  Ghxi,  my  Creator  and  Preserver,  who 
hast  permitted  me  to  begin  another  year,  look 
with  mercy  upon  my  wretchedness  and  frailty. 
Rectify  my  thoughts,  relieve  my  perplezitiei^ 
strengthen  my  purposes,  and  reform  mj  doings. 
Let  increase  of  years  bring  increase  of  &ith,  hope, 
and  charity.  Grant  me  diligence  in  whatever 
work  thy  providence  shall  appoint  me.  Take 
not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  let  me  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  days  wnich  thou  shalt  yet  allow 
me,  in  thy  fear  and  to  thy  glory ;  and  when  it  shall 
be  thy  good  pleasure  to  call  me  hence,  grant  me, 
O  Lord,  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  and  receive  me  to 
everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord    Amen. 


1781. 

Janttary  9dL 
I  was  yesterday  hmdered  by  my  old  disease  of 
•  mind  and  therefore  begin  to-day. 


Januaiy  It/. 
Having  sat  in  my  chamber  till  the  year  b^;an,  I 
used  my  accommodation  of  the  Morning  Prayer 
to  tke  beHnnin^  of  this  year,  and  slept  remark- 
ably well,  though  I  had  supped  liberally.  In 
the  morning  I  went  to  churcn.  TUfen  I  wrote 
letters  for  Mrs.  Desraoulins;  then  went  to 
Streatham,  and  had  many  stops.  At  night  I 
took  wine,  and  did  not  sleep  weU. 


I  rose  according  to  my  resolution,  and  am  now  to 
begin  another  year;  I  hope  with  amendmeot  of 
Mfe.    I  will  not  despair.    Help  roe,  help  me,  O 
myGUxL 
My  hope  is. 

To  rise  at  eight  or  sooner. 

To  read  the  Bible  through  this  year  in  some  lan- 
guage. 

To  keep  a  joumaL 

To  study  religion. 

To  avoid  idleness. 


Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hasC 
granted  me  such  continuance  of  life,  that  I  now 
see  the  beginning  of  another  year,  look,  with 
mercy  upon  me ;  as  thou  grantest  increase  o£ 
years,  gnnt  increase  of  grace.  Let  me  live  to 
repent  what  I  have  done  amiss,  and  by  thy  hdp 
so  to  'regulate  my  future  Ufe,  tnat  1  may  obtain 
mercy  when  I  appear  before  Thee,  through  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ  Enable  me,  O  Lord,  to 
do  my  du^  with  a  quiet  mind ;  and  take  not 
from  me  toy  HoW  Spirit,  but  protect  and  bless 
me,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 


Good  Fsidat. 

^prUlttky  17B1. 

I  forgot  my  prayer  and  resolutions,  till  two  days 
ago  I  found  this  paper. 

Some  time  in  March  I  finished  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  which  I  wrote  in  my  usual  way,dilatonly 
and  hastily,  unwilling  to  work,  and  woriung 
with  vigoCu'  and  haste. 

On  Wednesday  1 1th,  was  buned  my  dear  friend 
Thrale,  who  died  on  Wednesday  4th;  and 
with  him  were  buried  many  of  my  hopes  and 
pleasures.  About  five,  I  think,  on  Wednesday 
mominff  he  expired ;  I  felt  almost  the  last 
flutter  ot  his  pulse,  and  looked  for  the  last  time 
upon  the  face  that  for  fifteen  years  had  never 
been  turned  upon  me  but  with  respect  or  be- 
nignity. Farewell  May  God,  that  deli^iteth 
in  mercy,  have  had  mercy  on  thee! 

I  had  constantly  prayed  for  him  some  time  before 
his  death. 

The  decease  of  lum  from  whose  friendship  I  had 
obtained  many  opportunities  of  amusement, 
and  to  whom  I  turned  my  thoughts  as  to  a 
refuge  from  misfortunes,  has  Im  me  heavy. 
But  my  busbess  is  with  mysel£ 


September  1811. 
My  first  knowledge  of  Thrale  was  in  1765.    1 
enjoyed  his  fiivour  for  almost  a  fourth  part  of 
my  life. 


Easter  Eve. 

Jipril  141*,  1791. 

On  GKhmI  Friday  I  took,  m  tiie  aft«noon,  some 
coffee  and  buttered  cake ;  and  to-day  I  had  a 
little  bread  at  breakfast,  and  i>otatoes  and  ap- 
ples in  the  afternoon,  the  tea  with  a  little  toast : 
out  I  find  myself  feeble  and  unsustamed,  ana 
suspect  that  I  cannot  bear  to  fast  so  long  cs 
formerly. 

This  day  I  read  some  of  Clarke's  Sermons  I 
hope  tiiat  since  my  \uX  communion  I  have  ad* 
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fitioecL  bj  pious  reflections,  in  my  sabmission 
to  God  and  my  bene?oIence  to  man ;  but  I 
hsTe  corrected  no  external  habits,  nor  have  kept 
any  of  the  resolutione  made  in  the  beginning  of 
the  jrear ;  yet  1  hope  still  to  be  reformed,  and 
not  to  lose  my  woole  life  in  idle  purposes. 
Many  years  are  already  gone  irrevocably  past, 
in  useless  ntiseiy  ;  that  what  remains  may  be 
spent  better,  grant,  O  Qod. 

fiy  this  awfiil  festival  is  particularly  recommended 
newness  of  life  j  and  a  new  life  I  will  now  en- 
deavour to  beam,  by  more  diligent  application 
to  useful  employment,  and  more  frequent  at- 
tendance on  public  worship. 

I  again,  with  hope  of  help  from  the  Qod  of  mercy, 
resolve. 

To  avoid  idleness. 

To  read  the  Bible. 

To  study  religion. 


Almiffhty  Qod,  merciful  Father,  by  whose  pro- 
tection I  have  been  preserved,  ana  by  whose  cle- 
mency I  have  been  spared,  grant  that  the  Ufe 
which  Thou  hast  so  long  continued,  may  be  no 
longer  wasted  in  idleness  or  corrupted  by  wicked- 
ness. Let  my  future  purposes  be  good,  and  let 
not  my  good  purposes  be  vain.  Free  me,  O  Lord, 
from  vam  terrors,  and  strengthen  me  in  diligent 
obedience  to  thy  laws.  T^e  not  from  me  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  but  enable  roe  so  to  commemorate 
the  death  of  mv  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that  I  may 
be  made  partaser  of  his  merits ;  and  may  finally, 
forhissake^  obtain  everlasting  happiness.  Amen. 


£astbr  Svkdat* 

1731. 

I  rose  after  eight,  and  breakiksted ;  then  went 
early  to  churcl^  and  before  service  read  the 
prayer  for  the  Church  Militant.  I  commended 
my  e*  friends,  as  I  have  formerly  done.  I  was 
one  of  the  last  that  communicated.  When  I 
came  home  1  was  hindered  by  visitants,  but 
found  time  to  pray  before  dinner.  GK>d,  send 
thy  blessing  upon  me. 


Monday,  Jfyrit  16th, 
At  night  I  had  some  mental  vellications,  or  revul- 
sions. I  pisy^  in  my  chamber  with  Frank, 
and  read  the  nrst  Sunday  in  the  Duty  of  Man, 
in  which  1  had,  till  then,  only  looked  by  com- 
pulsion or  by  chance. 
This  day  I  repeated  my  prayer,  and  hope  to  be 

heard. 
I  have,  I  thank  Qod,  received  the  Sacrament 
evciy  year  at  Blaster  since  the  death  of  my  poor 
dear  Tetty.  I  once  felt  some  temptation  to 
omit  it,  but  I  was  preserved  from  compliance. 
This  was  the  thirtieth  Easter. 


Juna  33<f,  1781. 

Almighty  Qod,  who  art  the  fliver  of  all  good, 

enable  me  to  remember  with  aue  thankfiuness 

the  comforts  and  advantages  which  I  have  enjoyed 

by  the  friendship  of  Henry  Thrale,  for  whom,  so 


far  as  is  lawful,  I  humbly  implore  thy  mercy  in 
his  present  state.  O  Lord,  since  Thou  hast  been 
pleased  to  call  him  from  this  world,  look  with 
mercy  on  those  whom  he  has  left ;  continue  to 
succour  me  by  such  means  as  are  best  for  me. 
and  repajr  to  his  relations  the  kindness  which  I 
have  received  from  him;  protect  them  in  this 
world  from  temptations  and  calamities,  and  £rant 
them  happiness  in  the  woild  to  come,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.    Amen. 


♦  8k  M8.  [My  decMswl  IUmkU.] 


Septembtr  Qd,  1781. 
When  Thrale's  health  was  broken,  for  many 
months  I  think  before  his  death,  which  hap* 
pened  April  4th,  I  constantly  mentioned  him  m 
my  pravers ;  and  after  his  death,  have  made 
particular  supplication  for  his  surviving  family 
to  this  day. 

September  ISth, 

This  is  my  seventy-third  birthday,  an  awful  day 
I  said  a  preparatory  prayer  last  night,  anc 
waking  eariy,  made  use  in  the  dark,  as  I  saf 
up  in  TOd,  of  the  prayer,  [beginning  of  this  year.1 
I  rose,  break^ted,  and  gave  thanks  at  cnurco 
for  my  creation,  preservation,  and  redemption. 
As  I  came  home,  I  thought  I  had  never  be^n 
any  period  of  life  so  placidly.  I  read  the  ^ 
cond  Epistle  to  the  Tnessalonians,  and  looked 
into  Hammond's  Notes.  I  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  let  this  day  pass  unnoticed,  but 
it  came  this  time  into  my  mind  that  some  little 
festivity  was  not  innproper.  I  had  a  dinner,  and 
invited  Allen  and  Levet. 

What  has  passed  in  my  thoughts  on  this  anni- 
versary, is  in  stitched  book  K.* 

My  purpoKs  are  the  same  as  on  the  first  day  of 
this  year,  to  which  I  add  hope  of 

More  freouent  attendance  on  public  worship. 

Participation  of  the  Sacrament  at  least  three 
times  a  year. 

September  ISfA,  Veep.  IQO  40*,  etrc 
Almi^ty  and  most  mercifUI  Father,  who  hast 
added  another  year  to  my  life,  and  yet  permittest 
me  to  call  ujpon  Thee,  grant  that  the  remaining 
days  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  may  be  past 
in  thy  fear  and  to  thy  gloiy.  Qrant  me  good 
resolutions  and  steady  perseverance.  Relieve  the 
diseases  of  my  body,  and  compose  the  disquiet  of 
my  mind.  Let  me  at  last  repent  and  amend  my 
life ;  and,  O  Lord,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  but  assist  my  amendment,  and  accept  my 
repentance,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


aundojf,  October  Uth,  1781, 
{Properly  Monday  morning.) 


I  am  this  day  about  to  go  by  Oxford  and  Birming- 
ham to  Litchfield  ana  Ashbourne.  The  motives 
of  my  journey  1  hardly  know.  I  omitted  it 
last  year,  and  am  not  vrilling  to  miss  it  again. 
Mrs.  Aston  will  be  glad,  I  Uiink,  to  see  me. 
We  are  both  old,  and  if  I  put  ofi*  my  visit  1 
may  see  her  no  more :  perhaps  she  wishes  for 
another  interview.    Sne  is  a  very  good  woman. 

Hector  is  likewise  an  old  friend,  me  only  com- 


*  ThU  book  U  not  in  the  Edltot  •  pocMtaiou. 
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panion  of  my  childhood  (had  passed  through 
the  school  with  me.  We  have  always  loved 
one  another.  Perhaps  we  may  be  made  better 
by  some  serioas  coaversatioD,  of  which  how» 
ever  I  have  no  distinct  hope. 

At  Litchfield,  my  native  place,  I  hope  to  show  a 
£ood  example,  by  frequent  attendance  on  pub- 
lic  worship. 

At  Ashbourne,  I  hope  to  talk  seriousiy  with  — b 


1782. 


March  ISih. 

Raving  been,  from  the  middle  of  January,  dis- 
tressed by  a  cold,  which  made  my  respiration 
very  laborions,  and  from  which  I  was  but  little 
relieved  by  being  blooded  three  times ;  having 
tried  to  ease  tl^  oppression  of  my  breast  by 
freouent  opiates,  which  kept  me  waking  in  the 
nigtit  and  drowsy  the  next  day,  and  subjected 
me  to  the  tyranny  of  vain  imaginations;  having 
to  all  this  added  frequent  cathartics,  sometimes 
with  mercury,  I  at  last  persuaded  Dr.  Laurence, 
on  Thursday,  March  14th,  to  let  me  bleed  more 
copiously.  Sixteen  ounces  were  taken  away, 
and  from  that  time  my  breath  has  been  free, 
and  my  breast  easy.  On  that  day  I  took  little 
food,  and  no  flesh.  On  Thursday  night  I  slept 
with  great  tranquillity.  On  the  next  ni^ 
(15th)  I  took  diacodium,  and  had  a  most  rest- 
less night.  Of  the  next  day  1  remember  nothing, 
but  that  I  rose  in  the  afternoon,  and  saw  Mn. 
Lennox  and  Sheward. 

Sunday  17th.  1  lay  late,  and  had  only  Palfrey 
to  dmner.  I  read  part  of  Waller's  Directory, 
a  p  ous  rational  book ;  but  in  any  except  ^  very 
regular  life  di^cult  to  practice. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  though  my  time  might 
pass  unemployed,  no  more  should  pass  un- 
counted, and  this  has  been  written  to-day,  in 
consequence  of  that  thought  I  read  a  Greek 
chapter,  prayed  with  Francis,  which  I  now  do 
commonly,  and  explained  to  him  the  Lord*s 
Prayer,  in  which  I  tmd  connexion  not  observed, 
I  think,  by  the  expositors.  I  made  punch  for 
myself  and  my  servants,  by  which,  in  the  night, 
I  thought  both  my  breast  and  imagination  dis- 
ordered. 

March  18th.  I  rose  late,  looked  a  little  into 
books.  Saw  Miss  Reynolds,  and  Miss  Thrale, 
and  Nicolaida ;  aflerwards  Dr.  Hunter  came 
for  his  catalogue.  I  then  dined  on  tea,  &c ; 
then  read  over  part  of  Dr.  Laurence's  book, 
*<De  Temperamentis,''  which  seems  to  have 
been  written  with  a  troubled  mind. 

M  V  mind  has  been  for  some  time  much  disturbed. 
The  peace  of  Qq6  be  with  me. 

I  hope  to-morrow  to  finish  Laurence,  and  to  write 
to  Mrs.  Aston  and  to  Lucy. 

19tb.  I  rose  late.  I  was  visited  by  Mrs.  Thrale, 
Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Crofrs.  I  took  Lau- 
rence's paper  in  my  hand,  but  was  diill ;  having 
fasted  vesterday,  I  %vas  hungry,  and  dmed  freely, 
then  slept  a  little,  and  drank  tea ;  then  took 
candles,  and  wr  te  to  Aston  and  Lucy,  then 
went  on  with  Laurence,  of  which  little  remains. 
I  prayed  with  Frauds. 

Mens  sedatior,  laus  Deo. 

To-morrow  Shaw  comes.  I  think  to  finish  Lau- 
rence, and  write  to  Lang;ton. 


Poor  Laurence  has  almost  lost  the  mtiae  ofbemt* 
ing;  and  I  have  lost  the  conversation  of  a 
learned,  intelligent,  and  comraumcative  com- 
panion, and  a  mend  whom  long  familiarily  has 
much  endeared.  Laurence  is  one  of  the  best 
men  whom  I  have  known. 

Nostrum  omnium  miserere  Deus. 

SOth.  Shaw  came;  I  finbhed  reading  Lanreooe. 
I  dined  liberally.  Wrote  a  long  letter  to  Lang* 
ton,  and  designed  to  read,  bat  was  bindered 
by  Strahan.  The  ministry  is  dissolved.  I 
prayed  with  Francis,  and  gave  thanks. 

To-morrow— To  Mrs.  ThrJe— To  write  to  Hec- 
tor—To  Dr.  Taylor. 

21st  I  went  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  Mr.  Cox  and 
Paradise  met  me  at  the  door,  and  went  with 
me  in  the  coach.  Paradise's  Loes.  In  the 
evening  wrote  to  Hector.  At  night  there  were 
eleven  visitants.  Conversation  with  Mr.  Cox. 
When  I  walked  I  saw  the  penthouses  covered 
with  snow. 

29d.  I  spent  the  time  idly.  Mens  turbata.  In 
the  afternoon  it  snowed.  At  night  1  wrote  to 
Taylor  about  the  pot,  and  to  Hamilton  about 
theFosdera. 

33d.  I  came  home,  and  found  that  Desmoubns 
had,  while  I  was  away,  been  in  bed.  Letters 
from  Langton  and  BosweU.  I  promised  L— 
six  guineas. 

24th,  Sunday.  I  rose  not  eariy.  Yisitors,  Alleo, 
Davis,  Whidham,  Dr.  Horsier.  Dinna'  wi 
Strahan's.  Came  home  and  chatted  with 
Williams,  and  read  Romans  ix.  in  Greek. 

To-morrow  begin  again  to  read  the  Bible;  put 

rooms  in  order:  oopyL ^'s  letter.   At  night 

I  read  1 1  p.  and  something  more,  of  the  Bible, 
in  fifly-five  minutes. 

26th,  Tu.    I  copied  L ^'s  letter,  then  wrote  to 

Mrs.  Thrale.  Cox  visited  me.  I  sent  home 
Dr.  Laurence's  papers  with  notes.  I  gave  D— 
a  guinea,  and  found  her  a  gown. 

27th  W.  At  Hariey-street  Bad  nights— in  the 
evening  Dr.  Broomfield  and  his  family — ^Mer* 
lin's  steelyard  given  me, 

2Sth,  Th.  I  came  home.  Sold  Rymer  for  Da^ 
vies  ;  wrote  to  BoswelL  Visitors,  Dr.  Pewgr, 
Mr.Crofls.  I  have,  in  ten  days,  written  to 
Aston,  Lucy,  Hector,  Langton,  BosweU :  per- 
haps to  all  by  whom  my  letters  are  desired. 

The  woither.  which  now  begins  to  be  warm,  gives 
me  great  help.  I  have  &dly  be^  at  diurch 
this  year :  certeinly  not  smce  fhel 5th  of  Jannaiy. 
My  cough  and  difficulty  of  breath  would  wA 
permit  it 

This  is  the  day  on  which,  in  1752^  dear  Tetty  died. 
I  have  now  uttered  a  prayer  of^  repentance  aod 
contrition ;  perhaps  Tet^  knows  that  I  prayed 
for  her.  Perhaps  Tetty  is  now  prayinfl[  lor  me. 
God  help  roe.  Thou,  God,  art  merciful,  hear 
my  prayers,  and  enable  me  to  trust  in  Thee. 

We  were  married  almost  seventeen  years,  and 
have  how  been  parted  thirty. 

I  then  read  11  p.  from  Ex.  36  to  Lev.  7.  I  prayed 
with  Fr.  and- used  the  prayer  for  Good  Friday. 

29th,  Good  Friday.  After  a  night  of  great  dis- 
turbance and  solicitude,  such  as  I  do  not  re- 
member, I  rose,  drank  tea,  but  without  eatins, 
and  went  to  church.  I  was  veiy  composed, 
and  coming  home,  read  Hammond  on  one  ol 
the  Psalms  for  the  day.  I  then  read  Leviticus. 
Scott  came  in.    A  kind  letter  from  GastreL    1 
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t%&i  on,  thM  went  to  erening  mjtn,  tad 
•ftcrwardfl  draok  tea  widi  bone ;  Uico  retd  till 
I  finished  Leviticus  24  pages  et  sop. 

To  write  to  Gh»trel  to-morrow. 

To  look  again  into  Hammond. 

30th,  Sat  Yieitore,  Paiadis^and  I  think  Horsley. 
Read  U  pages  of  the  Bible.  I  was  faint: 
dined  on  hemngs  and  potatoes.  At  prayers,  I 
think,  in  the  evening.  I  wrote  to  Gmstrel,  and 
received  a  kind  letter  from  Hector.  At  night 
Lowe.    Pr.  with  FVancis. 

Slst,  Easter  day.  Read  15  pages  of  the  fiiUe. 
C«tera  alibi. 


At  TBS  Tablb* 

Almighty  CM,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  now  per- 
mitted to  conmiemorate  my  Redemption  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grant  tliat  this  awful  remem- 
l>rance  may  strengthen  my  faith,  enliven  my  hope, 
and  increase  mv  charity ;  that  I  may  trust  in 
Thee  with  my  wnole  heart,  and  do  cood  according 
to  mj  power.  Grant  me  the  help  of  thy  Holy 
Spint,  that  I  may  do  thy  will  with  diligence,  and 
8i»er  it  with  humble  pdience;  so  that  when  Thou 
shah  call  me  to  judgment.  I  may  obtain  forgive- 
ness and  acceptance,  for  tiM  saKe  of  Jesus  our 
Lord  and  Savbur.    Amen. 


At  Dbpaktvee,  oe  at  Horn. 

Grant,  I  beseech  Thee,  merdful  Lord,  that  the 
designs  of  a  new  and  better  life,  whicn  by  thy 
grace  I  have  now  formed,  may  not  pass  away 
without  efibct  Incite  and  enable  me.  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  to  improve  the  time  which  Tnou  shaft 
grant  me ;  to  avoid  aO  evfl  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions ;  and  to  do  all  the  duties  whidi  thou  shalt 
iet  before  me.  Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  Amen. 
These  prayers  I  wrote  for  Bfo.  Lucy  Porter,*  m 

the  latter  end  of  the  year  1788,  and  transcribed 

tiiem  October  9thy  1784. 


On  LBAvnro  Mr.  TaaALs^s  FaHHt. 

Oetofter  6^4, 178S. 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  aU  mercy,  hdp  me, 
by  thy  grace,  that  I  may  with  humble  and  smcere 
thankfmness  remember  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences which  I  have  enjoyed  at  this  place,  and 
that  I  may  resign  them  with  holy  submission, 
e(]ually  trusting  in  thy  protection  when  Thou 
givest  and  when  Thou  takest  away.  EEave  mercy 
upon  me,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

To  tlnr&tberiiy  protection,  OLoid,  I  commeod 
tins  fiunily.  Bless,  guide,  and  defend  them,  that 
they  may  so  pass  through  this  world,  as  finally  to 
enjoy  in  thy  presence  eveiiasting  happiness^  for 
Jesus  Chrisf  s  sake.    Amen. 

O  Lord,  so  far  as,  lux— Thrale. 

Oetobtrtik, 
I  was  called  eaHy.    I  packed  up  my  bundles,  and 
used  the  foregoing  prayer,  with  my  morning 


•  DMi|ditar'la*UwtD  Dr.Johnsoo;  the  died  at  Utch- 
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defotions  somewhat,  I  think,  enlaned.  Being 
earlier  than  the  family,  I  read  St  PauFs  foee^ 
well  in  the  Ads,  and  toen  read  fortuitously  in 
the  Gtospels,  which  was  n^  parting  use  of  the 
libraiy. 


1776. 

September  $tk. 

I  had  just  heard  of  Williaras's  death. 
Almiflhty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  art 
the  Lora  of  life  and  death,  who  givest  and  who 
takest  away,  teach  me  to  adore  thy  providence, 
whatever  tliou  shalt  allot  me ;  make  me  to  re- 
member with  due  thankfVdness,  the  comforts 
which  I  have  received  fi;om  mv  friendship  with 
Anna  Williams.*  hock  upon  ner,  O  Lord,  with 
mercy,  and  prepare  me,  by  thy  grace,  to  die  with 
hope,  and  to  pass  by  deaUi  to  eternal  happinessi 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


1784. 
EiSTsa  DaT. 

Almighty  God,  my  Creator  and  my  Judge,  who 
S^est  me  and  takest  it  away^  enable  me  to  return 
sincere  and  humble  thanks  for  my  late  deliverance 
fipom  imminent  death ;  so  govern  myfiiture  Ufe 
by  thy  H0I7  Spirit,  that  every  day  which  Thou 
snalt  permit  to  pass  over  me^  maybe  spent  in  thy 
service,  and  leave  me  less  tainted  with  wicked* 
ness,  and  moM  submissive  to  thy  will 

Enable  me,  O  Lord,  to  glonfy  Thee  for  that 
knowledge  of  my  corruption,  and  that  sense  of 
thy  wrath,  which  my  disessei  and  weakness,  and 
danger  awakened  m  my  mud.  Give  me  such 
sorrow  as  may  purify  my  heart,  such  indignation 
as  may  quencn  all  confidence  in  myself)  and  such 
repentance  as  may,  by  the  btercession  of  my  Re- 
deemer, obtain  psidon.  LiCt  the  commemoration 
of  the  sufierin^s  and  death  of  thy  Son,  which  I 
am  now  by  thy  fiivour  once  more  permitted  to 
make,  fill  me  with  fiuth,  hope,  and  charity.  Let 
my  purposes  be  good,  and  my  resolutions  un<* 
stiaken  ;  and  let  me  not  be  hinaered  or  distracted 
by  vain  and  useless  fears,  but  through  the  time 
which  yet  remains,  guide  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
and  finally  receive  me  to  everlasting  life,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lwd  and  Saviom-. 


AOAUST    Iv^tnSITIVB    AlTD    PcRPLtZlHO 

Thoughts. 

,SugU9t  13M,  1784w 

O  Lord,  my  Maker  and  Protector,  who  hast 
graciously  sent  me  mto  this  world  to  work  out 
my  salvafion,  enable  me  to  drive  fit)m  me  all  such 
unquiet  and  perplexing  thouf^ts  as  may  mislead 
or  hinder  me  m  the  pn^tice  (?  those  duties  which 
Thou  hast  required.  When  I  behold  the  works 
of  thy  lumdSf  and  consider  the  course  of  thy 
providence^  give  me  grace  always  to  remember 
that  thy  tbo^ghti  are  not  my  tnoaghts,  nor  thy 
ways  my  ways.  And  while  it  i4m11  please  Thee 
to  continue  me  in  this  world,  where  much  is  to  be 


•  Thii  Ud7,  who  wm  afflicied  with  blindoeM.  lived 
many  years  With  Dr.  Johnson,  end  died  in  bis  house. 
She  wrote  sereral  Poems,  which  were  pubUihed*ln  one 
volume  4to.-17O0. 
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done,  and  little  to  be  known,  teach  me,  bythy 
Holy  Spirit,  to  withdraw  m^  mind  from  unprofit- 
able and  dangerous  inqmries,  from  difficulties 
vainly  curious,  and  doubts  impossible  to  be  solved. 
Let  me  rejoice  in  the  light  which  Thou  hast  im- 
Dflirted,  let  me  serve  Thee  with  active  zeal  and 
numble  confidence,  and  wait  with  patient  ex- 
pectation for  the  time  in  which  the  soul  which 
Thou  receivest  shall  be  satisfied  with  knowledge. 
Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 


Jlthboume^  ^u^t  Q8th,  1784. 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who 
afflictest  not  wilUngly  the  children  of  men,  and 
by  whose  holy  will now  languishes  in  sick- 
ness andpain,make,  I  beseech  Thee,  this  punish- 
ment efiectual  to  those  gracious  purposes  for 
which  Thou  sendest  it ;  let  it^  if  I  may  presume 
to  ask,  end  not  in  death,  but  m  repentance ;  let 
him  live  to  promote  thy  kingdom  on  earth,  by  the 
useful  example  of  a  better  life  ;  but  if  thy  will  be 
to  call  him  nence,  let  his  thoughts  be  so  purified 
by  his  sufierings,  that  he  may  fa^  admitted  to  eter- 
nal happiness.  And,  O  Lora,  bv  praying  for  him, 
let  me  oe  admonished  to  consiJer  my  own  sins, 
and  my  own  danger,  to  remember  the  shortness 
of  life,  and  to  use  the  time  which  thy  mercy  granu 
me  to  thy  glory  and  my  own  salvation,  for  the 
take  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


[The  following  Prayer  was  composed  and  used 
by  Doctor  Johnson  previous  to  his  receiving 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  Sun- 
day, December  5th,  1784] 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am  now, 
as  to  human  eyes  it  seems,  about  to  commemo- 
ratOj  for  the  last  time,*  the  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus 
Chnst,  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Grant,  O 
Lord,  that  my  whole  hope  and  confidence  may 
be  in  his  merits,  and  thy  mercy;  enforce  and 
accept  my  imperfect  repentance ;  make  this  com- 
memoration available  to  the  confirmation  of  my 
faith,  the  establishment  of  my  hope,  and  the  en- 
lafgement  of  my  charity ;  and  make  the  death  of 
thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  efiectual  to  my  redemption. 
Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  pardon  the  multitude 
of  my  ofiences.  Bless  my  friends ;  have  mercy 
upon  all  men.  Support  me  by  thy  Holv  Spirit, 
in  tiie  days  of  weakness,  and  at  the  hour  ot  death ; 
and  receive  me,  at  my  death,  to  everiasting  hap- 
|»ne88,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


[The  following  Meditations  and  Prayers  have  no 
dates  in  the  MS.] 

I  did  not,  this  week,  labour  my  preparation  so 
much  as  I  have  sometimes  done.  My  mind 
waa  not  veiy  quiet ;  and  an  anxious  prepara- 
tion makes  the  duty  of  the  day  formidable  and 
burdensome.  .Difierent  methods  suit  dififerent 
states  of  mind,  body,  and  afiairs.  I  rose  this 
day,  and  prayed  then  went  to  tea,  and  after- 
wards composed  the  Prayer,  which  I  formed 
with  great  fluency.     I  went  to  church ;  came 

*  He  died  the  I3th  fullowing 


in  at  the  Psalm ;  oonld  not  bear  the  reidef  ni 

the  lessons,  but  attended  the  prayers  with  tran- 

quiUity. 
To  read  the  New  Testament  ooee  a  year  in 

Greek. 

Receiving  the  Sacrament, 
I  profess  my  faith  in  Jesus. 
I  declare  my  resolution  to  obey  him. 
I  implore,  in  the  highest  act  of  worship,  grace  to 

keep  these  resolutions. 
I  hope  to  rise  to  a  new  life  this  day. 


On  the  17th,  Mr.  Chamier  took  me  away  witb 
him  firom  Streatham.  I  left  the  ser^-ants  a 
guinea  for  my  health,  and  was  content  enough 
to  escape  into  a  house  where  my  birthday,  not 


secapei 
ng  ibio 
til'Sdi 


beinj 
up  til 

year,  a  vei 
God,  who 
ning  of  an(_ 
recollect  the 


could  not  be  mentioned.  I  i 
past,  and  the  day  of  a  new 
day,  began.  I  prayed  to 
brought  me  to  the  begin* 
,  but  could  not  perfectly 
.  _  ^  ,.  and  supplied  it.  Sucn 
desertions  of  memory  I  l^ve  always  had. 
When  I  rose  on  the  ISth,  T  think  I  prayed  again, 
then  walked  with  my  friend  into  his  grounds. 
When  I  came  back,  after  some  time  passed  in 
the  hbrary,  finding  myself  oppressed  by  sleepi- 
ness, I  retired  to  my  chamber,  where,  oy  iymg 
down,  and  a  short  imperfect  slumber,  I  was 
refreshed,  and  prayed  as  the  night  before. 
1  then  dined,  and  tiided  in  the  parrour  and  library, 
and  was  freed  from  a  scruple  about  Horace. 
At  last  I  went  to  bed,  having  first  composed  a 
prayer. 
19th,  Sunday.  I  went  to  church,  and  attended 
the  service.  I  found  at  church  a  time  to  uaa 
my  prayer,  O  I^ord,  have  mercy— 


Almighty  God,  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
worid,  who  sendest  sickness  and  restorest  bnlth, 
enable  me  to  consider,  with  a  just  sense  of  thy 
mercy,  the  deUverance  which  Thou  hast  lately 
grant^  me,  and  assist  by  thy  blessing,  as  is  best 
tor  me,  the  means  which  I  shall  use  for  the  cure 
of  the  disease  with  which  I  am  now  afflicted. 
Increase  my  patience,  teach  me  submission  to  thy 
will,  and  so  rule  my  thoughts  and  direct  my  ao- 
tionSf  that  I  may  be  finally  received  to  everiasting 
happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


Oh  thr  Stuot  of  Rbugiok. 

Almighty  GK>d,  our  heavenly  Father,  without 
whose  help  labour  is  useless,  without  whose  light 
search  is  vain,  invigorate  my  studies,  and  direct 
my  inquiries,  that  f  may,  by  due  diUcence  and 
right  discernment,  establish  n^self  ana  others  in 
thy  Holy  Faith.  Take  not,  O  Lord,  thy  Holy 
Spirit  from  me ;  let  not  evu  thoughts  have  dcH 
romion  in  my  mind.  Let  me  not  linger  in  igno- 
rance, but  enlighten  and  support  me,  tor  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


O  Lord  God,  in  whose  hand  are  the  wills  and 
afibctions  of  men,  kindle  in  my  mind  holy  deairea. 
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and  repreM  flinfo]  and  oornipt  imag^ations ;  ena^ 
ble  me  to  love  thy  commandments,  and  to  desire 
thy  promises;  let  me,  by  thj  protection  and 
innuence,  so  pass  through  things  temporal,  as 
finally  not  to  lose  the  things  eternal ;  and  among 
the  hopes  and  fears,  the  pleasures  and  sorrows, 
the  dangers  and  deliverances,  and  all  the  changes 
of  this  life,  let  my  heart  be  surely  fixed,  bj  the 
help  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  on  the  everlasting  fruition 
of  thy  presence,  where  true  joys  are  to  to  found. 
Grant,  O  Lord,  these  petitions.  Forgive,  O  mcr- 
diiil  Lord,  whatever  I  have  done  contrair  to  thy 
laws.  Give  me  such  a  sense  of  my  wickedness 
as  may  produce  true  contrition  and  efifectual  re- 
pentance, so  that  when  I  shall  be  oJled  bto 
another  state,  I  may  be  received  among  the 
sinners  to  whom  sorrow  and  reformation  have 
obtained  pardon,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 


Almighty  and  most  mercifiil  Father,  whose 
clemency  I  now  presume  to  implore,  after  a  long 
life  of  carelessness  and  wickedness,  have  mercy 
upon  me.  I  have  committed  many  trespasses ;  I 
have  neglected  many  duties.  I  have  done  what 
Thou  hut  forbidden,  and  left  undone  what  Thou 
hast  commanded.  Forgive,  merciful  Lord,  my 
■ins,  negligences,  and  ignorances,  and  enable  me. 


oy  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  amend  my  life,  according 
to  thy  Holy  Word,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 


O  merciful  God,  full  of  compassion,  long-so^ 
fering,  and  of  great  pity,  who  sparest  when  we 
deserve  punishment,  and  in  thy  wrath  thinkest 
upon  mercy ;  make  roe  earnestly  to  repent,  and 
heartily  to  be  sorry  for  all  my  misdoini^ ;  make 
the  remembrance  so  burdensome  and  painful,  that 
I  may  flee  to  Thee  vrith  a  troubled  spirit  and  a 
contrite  heart ;  and,  O  merciful  Lord,  visit,  com- 
fort, and  relieve  me ;  cast  roe  not  out  from  thy 
presence,  and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me, 
out  excite  in  me  true  repentance :  ffive  me  in  thb 
world  knowledge  of  thy  truth,  and  confidence  in 
thy  mercy,  and  m  the  world  to  come  life  everlast- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


EjACULaTlOM. 

Imploring  DUigenee, 

O  G^od,  make  me  to  remember  that  thi  nighi 
cometh  when  no  man  can  work. 
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